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P  R  E  FAC  E. 


This  Work,  as  the  title  implies,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced students,  and  also  as  a  work  of  reference  for  those  who  arc 
engaged  in  teaching  geography.  The  Inti'oductioii  deals  with  the 
essenlial  elements  of  the  science,  and  its  study  should  accompany, 
if  il  does  not  precede,  that  of  the  general  geography  of  the  various 
countries  and  continents  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Special  promi- 
nence has  been  given  to  the  British  Empire,  and  it  will  be  found 
ihat  not  only  the  United  King^dom  but  also  every  British  Colony 
and  Dependency  throughout  the  world  have  been  treated  in  careful 
detail,  and  thai  all  imponunt  countries  outside  the  Empire — such 
as  the  United  States,  China  and  Japan,  and  the  great  Continental 
Powera— arc  dealt  with  iu  a  manner  commensurate  with  tlicir 
importance  from  our  point  of  view.  Recent  discoveries  and  terri- 
torial changes  in  Africa  have  received  special  attention,  and  it  ! 
is  hoped  iliat  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  subject-matter 
in  this  section  will — if  supplemented  by  constant  reference  to  good 
and  recent  maps— enable  the  student  to  complete  and  de6ne  his 
knnwlcdyc  of  what  can  no  longer  be  justly  termed  the  "  Dark 
Continent."  In  America,  the  two  great  English-speaking  countries 
— Canada  and  the  United  States — have  been  dealt  with  in  detail 
proportionate  to  their  interest  and  inherent  importance  ;  while  the 
sections  relating  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  which  may  ulti- 
mately unite  in  one  great  "  Commonwealth,"  and  those  dealing 
with  the  insular  world  of  Polynesia— thj  political  partition  of 
which  has  been  completed  by  the  agreements  that  define  the 
limits  of  the  British,  French,  and  German  spheres  of  influence 
and  non-interference — are  unusually  complete.  In  fact,  all  the 
Countries  of  the  World,  as  well  as  the  Continents,  are  described 
in  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  manner  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
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almost  all  examinatioDS  in  geography.  Due  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  Mountain  and  Ritct  Systema  and  other  natural 
features  ;  the  present  political  condition  of  each  State  is  indicated  ; 
and,  bearing  in  mind  the  &ct  that  the  study  of  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy is  daily  becoming  of  greater  importance,  the  Indostries 
and  Trade  of  the  principal  countries  are  dealt  with  in  considerable 
detail.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  best  and  most  recent 
British  and  foreign  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  a  reliable  exponent  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  present  day. 

J.  F.  W. 

January^  tSga. 
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MODERN    GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

GEOGRAPHY— a  word  derived  from  ihe  Greek  ^/,  'the  earth,* 

TiXid graphic  'a  description' — may  be  defined  as  ihe  science  which 

describes  the  earth  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  lands  and  seas 

rhicb  constitiiic  its  suHace,  with  their  respective  climates,  pro- 

^'ductions,  and  inhabitants. 

Sach  a  description  involves — 

2.  An  account  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  Solar  System. 

3.  An  acri->unt  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  its  figure  and  magnitude, 
together  with  the  dcterminatioD  of  the  positions  of  places, 
and  the  various  methods  of  representing  the  whole  or  parts 
of  its  sur&ce. 

3.  An  account  of  the  natural  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
of  the  climates,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  which  belong 
to  the  different  regions  of  the  globe. 

4.  A  description  of  the  several  countries  into  which  the  earth  is 

politically  divided,  with  their  form  of  government,  etc ;  and 

5.  The  industrial  pursuits  of  their  inhabitants. 

These  correspond  broadly  to  the  &vc  main  divisions  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  namely : — 

(1)  AstroDomical  Get^rapfay,  which  deals  with  the  eartli  as  a 
nber  of  the  .Snl.ir  System. 

(2)  M&theinalical  Geography,  which  is  here  treated  of  only  in  so 
for  as  it  relates  to  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  the 
determination  of  the  various  imaginary  'points'  and  'circles*  neces- 
sar>-  to  6)t  the  exact  poatiom  of  places,  and  the  various  methods 
of  representing  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  by  raeaos 
of  globes,  maps,  and  charts. 

(3)  Pbyskal  Geography,  which  treats  of  the  natunti  features  of 
the  earth,  its  different  climates,  productions  ^nd  general  condition 
as  the  abode  uf  inao. 


(4)  Political  Geo^fraphj,  which  deals  with  the  poHHcal  divisions 
of  the  world,  the  forms  of  government,  and  the  social  condition  of 
the  various  states  and  nations, 

(5)  Commercial  Geography,  which  treats  more  particularly  of  the 
production  and  manufacture,  distribution  and  exchanjiC  of  com- 
moditicsj  and,  generally,  of  all  that  atfccts  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  mankind. 

The  pbysicaU  political,  and  commercial  aspects  of  geography  are 
thus  closely  allied,  and  the  student  will  not  fail  to  notice  this  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  natural  conditions  and  productions 
of  different  regions,  and  the  social  state  and  industrial  pursuits  of 
their  inhabitants. 

For  instance,  the  people  who  live  in  a  hot  comUry  are  differently 
circumstanced  from  those  who  dwell  in  a  cold  country^  and  their 
modes  of  life  will  naturally  be  different  in  many  respects.  They 
will  be  led  to  adopt  a  different  kind  of  clothing,  and  their  ordinary 
kinds  of  food,  their  houses,  their  outdoor  labours  and  amusements, 
Mrith  many  other  things,  will  be  different  in  the  one  case  from  tlw 
other.  In  the  same  way  the  habits,  manners,  and  ideas  of  people 
who  inhabit  a  mountainous  arui  rttg^d  country  w^  present  great 
differences  from  those  which  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  ievel 
platH,  So  also,  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  will  have 
habits  and  occupations  differing  in  many  ways  from  those  of  people 
who  inhabit  an  inland  region;  they  will  (to  take  one  example  only) 
be  led  to  build  ships,  and  thus  to  engage  in  maritime  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  which  the  inhabitants  of  an  inland  country 
can  never  do. 

Further,  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed  with  oiu  study  of  geography, 
that  the  iadoctrics  of  a  country  depend  not  tftfe-upon  its  natural 
productions  and  physical  conditions  than  upon  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  Thus  England  has  become  a  great  manufacturing 
country  because  the  abundant  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  useful 
minerals  and  metals,  have  been  utilized  to  the  utmost  by  the  industrj* 
and  energy  of  its  people.  The  political  condition  of  a  country  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  aiding  or  retarding  its  progress ;  free 
axid  just  gorenunent,  such  as  that  of  our  own  land  and  other 
enlightened  countries,  conduces  to  the  development  of  individual 
and  national  enterprise ;  while  despotic  and  arbitrary'  rule,  as  in 
Turkey  and  other  autocratic  countries,  lends  to  enfeeble  individual 
energy  and  to  restrain  commercial  activity.  But  the  most  potent 
element  of  all  is  education,  for  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  "knowledge  is  power,"  and  the  only  power  by  which 
individuals  and  nations  can  hope  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
position  \n  the  world. 
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1NTR0DITCT!0?I :    THE  STARS. 

he  practical  needs  of  the  present  day  require  geography  to 
depict  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  mankind,  and  the  different  regions 
of  ihc  globe  as  the  spheres  of  action  of  the  various  peoples.  It  must 
fiimisb  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  a^cnltural,  industrial,  and 
conunercial  circumstances,  and  of  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  each 
rounirj',  dedurod  from  its  situation,  its  climate,  the  nature  of  its 
surface,  the  character  of  its  people,  and  its  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions.' 


The  Stars  :  On  a  clear,  cloudless  night  we  see  the  heavens 
thickly  studded  with  a  multitude  iif  bright  shining  points  or  stcirs. 
The  stars  shine  by  their  own  light,  that  is,  they  are  self-iutnifumSy 
hke  the  sun,  which  itself  is  a  star. 

From  time  immemorial,  men  linve  "ob!ton*ed"  and  distinguished  the  stars 
by  arranging  or  "  mApping"  them  into  irrepilar  groups  or  constellatioiu,  each 
supposcl  to  represent  somr  animal  or  objr'ct — 'tlic  most  conspicuous  in  our 
latitude  being  llmt  of  the  Grtat  Hear,  a  p-oup  of  seven  bright  stars,  two  of 
which,  called  the  Pointers,  enable  us  lo  fmtl  the  Polar  07  Norih  Star. 

Tlw  ntinber  of  tturs  is  incalcqlnble.  but  of  the  mtllion?  rendered  visible  by 
Dwcrful  tdescopcj,  not  more  than  6000  cnu  be  seen  with  itic  naked  eye,  and 

'  course  only  half  that  number  at  the  same  lime.  By  fiu-  the  greater  number 
of  the  stars  arc  found  in  an  irregular  belt,  knmvti  as  the  Afi/iy  IVay.  the  dim. 
h-izy  light  of  which  thu  telescope  resolves  liito  a  countless  mass  of  stars,  that 
appear  so  faint  and  minute  doubtless  liccause  of  tlieir  inconceivable  distance 
from  the  earth. 

The  stars  are  arranged,  according  to  Ihetr  degree  of  briffhtnesi,  into  da&ses 
or  "  maKnitudea " — those  from  the  ist  to  the  6ih  mngnitude  only  being  visible 
to  the  nakeil  eye.  The  nearest  star,  the  sun,  sUiiics  twenty  lliousand  million 
limes  brighter  than  the  brightest  of  the  nightly  stars,  simply  because  it  is  so 
fntich  nearer  lo  the  earth;  M-crc  il  removed  to  the  some  distance  as  a  star  of 
the  5th  magnitude,  it  would  U*  invisible. 

Tht;  stir^  art:  at  aiir.h  enormoua  distances  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  state 
the  distance,  even  of  the  nearest,  in  miles.  The  vg/xity  t^  /i]^*/— light  travels 
jS6,ooo  miles  a  second— is  therefore  taken  as  a  unit,  and  astronomers  tcU  tis 
that  light  taltes3J4  ye-irs  to  iniverse  the  vast  space  Iretwecn  the  earth  and  the 
mtaresl  fixed  star,  while  from  a  star  of  the  lath  magnitude,  the  time  occupied 
cannot  be  less  than  3500  years,  and  from  the  tnorQ  distant  stars,  10,000  years 
and  more ! 

As  to  the  motlaas  of  tbe  stars,  they  seem,  with  a  few  exceptions,  lo  motte 
\$tgrtlttr  from  ctst  to  west,  round  a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens  close  lo  the  Polar  i 
or  North  Star;  and,  while  thus  moving,  Ihcy  always  keep  tha  same fiari/iom 
n/ative  to  o^£  ana/iff,  hence  the  term  fixed  stars,  'llie  stars  thus  afifitar  as  if 
immovably  fixed  in  the  immense  hollow  sphcru  that  surrounds  us,  and  to  turn 
with  it  oiice  a  day.  That  this  daily  morion  of  the  heaven?  xs  a/ifiai-enf  on\y, 
ond  not  rral,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  if  the  earth  were  at  rest,  and  the 

avcnly  bodies  moved  around  it.  the  sun,  at  a  mein  distance  of  91,000,000 
niles,  would  have  to  travel  mx  times  that  distmicti  every  ^  hours,  ;uid  would 
tiius  move  at  a  speed  of  6600  times  that  of  the  velocity  of  light ;  while  the  stars. 
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ai  distances  «o  ivst  thai  light  tikes  from  3  to  10.000  years  to  reju^  the  eartS.' 
would  ytt  have  to  rerolve  in  orbits  of  sach  inconceivable  amplitude  in  the  same 
diort  spacse  of  time  I  Fnrtber.  the  £act  thai  a//  the  heavenly  bodies  paUtaa 
this  appareni  daily  maium  in  exactljr  the  same  time'  is  an  indirect*  but  coo- 
elusive,  proof  that  this  motion  must  be  apparent  only,  and  is  rcaUy  dne  to  the 
motioo  of  the  earth  npon  its  own  axis — the  earth  being,  as  it  wcrv,  a  "  manna^ 
obsetva£o<7. " 

The  Sod  :  The  sun,  the  source  of  lightf  heat,  and  life-sustaining 
power,  is  a  star — the  smallest  and  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars — 
so  large  that  over  onc-and-a-qtiartcr  million  globes  of  the  size  of 
the  earth  would  scarcely  make  one  globe  the  size  of  the  sun,  and  50 
distant  that  there  is  ample  space  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  for 
twelve  thousand  worlds  such  as  ours  side  by  side. 

The  sun  is  109  times  the  diameter,  and  i.3;r9.ooo  times  the  vohuae  of  the 
earth,  but  as  K  is  not  composed  of  solid,  but  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of  dense, 
gp—**"  maUcr  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  the  density  or  mass  of  the  sun  is 
onl]r  33n>ooo  tinies  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  That  is,  if  we  draw  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  one  inch,  a  circle  to  show  the  relatii'c  size  of  the  sun  must  have 
a  diameter  of  ai8  tndiea.  A  train  running  day  and  ni^t.  at  the  rate  of  30 
milet  an  boor,  vronld  go  round  the  earth  in  a  month,  but  woold  talK  9  years  to 
go  ronnd  the  san.  Tlie  BMmn  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  93,000,000 
miles ;  that  is,  light,  which  has  a  velocity  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  takes  8 
minntes  18  seconds  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  As  to  relaHve  distance, 
ifweiepnaeoctheearthby  apea,  a  globe  at  a  distance  of  215  fleet  will  represent 
the  son,  while  we  sbouM  requge  aoocber  globe  at  a  distance  of  9000  miles  to 
show  the  reladre  position  of  the  nearest  fixed  star !  * 

The  Planets :  If  the  stars  arc  closely  observed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  few  of  them,  apparently  brighter  and  shining  with  a  steadier 
light,  do  not  keep  the  same  rdoHve  positions^  but  move  about 
among  the  fixed  stars.     These  are  the  'wanderers'  or piawts. 

The  Planets  (Greek,  flanitis,  a  wanderer)  cannot  thus  be  classed  as  belonging 
to  any  of  the  star-groups  or  constellalions.  The  stars  shine  by  their  own  light : 
the  planets  are  not  self-luminous,  but  merely  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun, 
aroimd  which  thejr  icfolw  at  *Brioas  distances,  and  (rom  which  they  receive 
their  light  and  heat 

There  are  eight  targe  planets,  namely,  Mtrcury,  Vntus^  tht  Earthy 
Mars^  Jupittr^  Saium^  UroHus^  and  Neptttm^  and  abont  270  secondary  or 
minor  planets,  called  Astfrmds. 

The  Planet*  vary  eouUCfably  la  aise— Japit«r  beinc  1387  tines,  Satura  746  tines, 
ncptBD«9«  tiaics.  and  Uraans  7*  Uma  the  stn  of  the  Earth,  while  Veoo»  b  aboat  rour* 
fifths  Nwcury  oc»»-t««ixieth,  and  Man  eok-amatb  pan  of  the  eutb's  vqIiubc.  Of  tha 
•70  kaswa  etfaeid^  dM  hsiwt  yet  dinowwcd  has  a  diuaet«  of  ss8  lallcc,  and  the 
vittlkst  lasihansaadcfc 

Tho  earth  ii  ealcahwd  w  beat  a  mean  dtitMO  of  93.000.000  miles  from  the  mn— the 
other  |)lAiiets  rvwotva  romd  it  at  dmaoccs  of  35  to  31746  milUoos  of  miles  (lloctuy 


al^l^Kn.itaMa,HdWMbr«bMn«dMa«sf<k««hr  or  <«f<M^  otbit  toMd  1   - - 
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15,40^000  miles,  Venus  67,350,000  m.,  Mius  140,000,000  tn.,  Jugiita-  476,000,003  m., 

Salttm  373,000,000  m.,  Unmui  1,754,000,000  m.,  Neptune  9,746,000,000  m.}i    Curioiuljr 

Lanough,  tf  we  writt:  dovm  o,  3,  6,  17,  34,  48,  gti,  tgs,  and  add  4  to  each  term,  we  get  u 

rljr  u  pouible  tlie  reUtin  dutuices  of  the  plBn«i»  Trom  the  siui,  i.e.,  Mercury  4, 

^VcDut  r.  the  Eartli  10,  MaR  16,  (the  Aitetoids  aS),  Jupiicr  59,  Saiuro  100,  L'rantu  igS.' 

Tbe  Ptaaets  all  move  In  elliptical  orbits  ronnd  th«  Stm  vay  nearTjr  in  the  sama 
•  plane,  aod  all  In  the  same  difcciiun,  i.e.,  fmiu  wcit  to  cast,  wbicb  is  also  the  dtrcct:oD  of 
Ibeir  lolaticFti.    All  llicir  sattllila,  or  mDOOBi  Bxospc  tfaosa  of  UraDUS,  Dove  roond  ihclr 
primanes  In  tbe  same  dJrectbn, 

Rate  of  Rotation  and  Icnsth  of  day :  Mercury  04  boats,  VcQt»  »3>j,  tbe  Earth  04, 
*1*™  ^)it  Jopiier  10,  Saturn  loj^,  Uranus  u. 

Period  of  Revolntion  round  the  snu  and  lengtb  of  year  :  Mettury  d$  u(  uur  days, 
Venus  335,  <bc  Kartb  3653^,  Miin  6S7,  Jupiicr  4.3J3,  Saturn  io,7S9,  Craaua  30,6^7,  and 
Neptune  6o,i£7. 

Satellites  :  The  five  laigci  planets  are  attended  by  saldiiies  or  mo9HS, 
«  hich  revolve  around  thcni  as  they  travel  round  the  su». 

Of  Mtellucs,  tbe  Earth  has  one,  ibc  &foon  ;  Mars,  twu ;  JupUer,  lour ;  Satura.  eisht ; 
Uranus,  four;  aud  Neptune,  one. 

Tha  taax  latelUtes  of  Jupiter  act  as  a  dock  In  tbe  heavens,  enabling  laQors  and  I 
travelers  to  find  Greenwiiih  lime  io  any  pan  of  the  world,  by  ob&ervtng  when  they  pass ' 
into  or  emerge  frotn  the  plancl'&  sliado> . 

Comets  and  Meteors  :  The  asteroids  or  minor  planets  are  not  the  small- 
est bodies  which  tnove  round  the  sun.     Countle&s  numbers  of  more  or  less 
minute  fragments  of  matter  rush  unseen  through  space,  unless  Lhey  approach 
[  the  earth  or  the  sun  near  enough  to  become  luminous. 

Meteors,  or  "  f-illiiig  stars,"  are  such  frafiDeaLi  Isniied  by  friction  In  tailing  tfarcugh  ' 
our  atmoifihere.    Some  arc  no  liu]ge  that  tb«y  are  not  coticdy  coOKumed,  but  reach  the 
earth's  surface  »  airolit4r  or  nuie*rli*s. 

Comets  are  fanned  of  meteoric  and  gaseous  matter  tn  a  state  of  exireitie  tenuity — tlw  1 
wiuleMs  beinc  intich  denser  than  the  tadit  wltich  wftcn  extend*  for  hundreds  of  millions  {jCl 
milo.     Unlike  tbe  planets,  which  tnove  rotmd  the  lun  at  distances  on  the  whole  invariably 
couuu  occasionally  approach  it  >o  close  as  "  alinosr  to  grate  its  sur&ce,"  and  then  rush 
away  from  ii  tu  iniinciiEe  iJIstAnoe&,  never  perhaps  Co  return. 

The  Solar  System :  The  Sun,  the  planets  and  their  s.itcllitcs, 
the  asteroids,  and  certain  comets,  together  form  the  Soiar  System. 

Thm  Stm  is  tbe  great  centre  and  source  of  the  light  and  fuat  of  the  Solar 
System,  hence  its  name  {from  tbe  Lat.  sol,  the  sun).  The  sun,  says  Locltyer. 
throws  out  "  as  luuch  htat  from  every  sciuare  yard  of  iu  sitrfucc  as  would  be 
produced  by  burning  six  loos  of  coal  on  it  each  hour,"  and  its  illuminating 
I  power  b  such  that  it  gives  out  "  as  much  light  as  1^6  lime-lights  would  do  If 
FiMch  ball  of  lime  were  as  large  as  itself  and  gave  out  light  from  aU  parts  of  its 
aurface.  '  Tbe  earth,  however,  is  so  disunt,  and  comfraratively  so  small,  that 
it  intercepts  only  nT.aiB.o«*th  port  of  the  heat  and  Ught  radiated  from  the  sim 
in  all  directions. 

The  Earth  as  a  member  of  the  Solar  System :  Of  the  eight  prmcipal 

planets  of  the  solar  s>-stcm,  the  earth,  on  which  we  live,  is  the  fourth  xa 

Older  of  magnitude,  and  the  third  in  order  of  distame  from  the  sun. 

(»)  la  order  of  raagaitode:  Mcrcurr,  Mars,  Vcona,  th«  Sartb,  Uranus,  Neptune, 
Samm,  Jupiter. 
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(h)  la  order  of  disUace  from  tfae  sua ;  M«rcary,  Vemu,  tbc  Baitl^  Hmo,  Ju^ntcr, 
SUnni,  Unous,  Nq>tune. 

All  Ibe  pUiMls.  except  Unnn*  anJ  Nrpiune,  are  vulbl«  from  tbc  CArtb  to  the  tuuided 
eye^    Hie  earth,  viewed  rrom  vay  ot  tbc  other  pbtacts,  would  appoir  M  a  nore  or  r 
brinianE  "  star." 

Form  and  size  of  the  Earth :  The  earth  is  very  nearly  a  globe  in 
shape^  and  measures  about  25,000  miles  round  ;  while  a  straight 
line  passing  thruugh  its  centre  would  be  nearly  Sooo  miles  long. 

TTwt  is,  in  round  numbers,*  the  earth's  circitm/ereiut*  is  25,000  miles,  and 
its  diameltr.  8000  miles.* 

Proofe  of  the  Earth's  Rotiudity :  That  the  earth  u  totmd  or  globular 
in  shape  is  proved  by 

(1)  Its  drcoiBiuiTisatioo :  By  luUag  coiuliuitly  in  the  laiM  ceaeni  direction,  wcm- 
ward  or  cMtwstd,  ships  nturn  to  the  port  from  whkh  tboy  set  ooc  A  person  scani^g 
from  Ltveipool  00  a  joomejr  nund  the  worid  woold  so  fay  steamer  to  New  York,  and 
ihcnce  by  rail  10  San  FranciKO.  •  Then  by  steaina'  acni«s  the  Padflc  to  Hong  Kong,  aod 
boBW  VM  Sittsipore  and  the  Son  CanL  Trace  the  route  00  a  globe,  or  on  a  aiap  of  the 
World  oa  3derealat'&  Pn^ectkin,  aod  yoa  will  sec  that  the  liaTcUcr's  coune  is  throngboiu 
to  the  wot.  The  earth  thcrdore  mui  be  loood  or  globular,  othcrwoe  a  ooold  not  be 
circtutiiux-igatcd. 

(a)  The  shadow  which  the  earth  easts  on  the  noon  daring  on  ecUpee  is  always  drtuUr, 
and  as  rouod  or  spbcrical  bodies  otily  can  ia  all  poaitioiu  cut  cirtutar  tluatt«»t,  the 
earth  must  be  rouod  also. 

(3)  The  topmasts  of  a  vessel  approubins  the  shore  arc  always  teen  ^m—intn  iIm 
stufoee  of  the  sea  perfectly  ^«^,  the  buscit  port  of  a  vessel,  tbc  bull,  would  l>c  *ixa  first, 
and  the  small  topraasu  last.  NaTigaton  approachbg  land  9c«  the  tope  of  the  hi^htsi 
elevations  or  batkUngs  favt*  and  tbea  the  rest  grsdttally  mm  into  view.  Tlie  bull  of  a 
vessel  leaving  land  disappcatsjfot ;  the  topausia,  /<ar^  This  ooaM  aot  be  the  case  if 
the  soi&oe  of  the  sea  were  flm  or  level. 

(0  In  railway  cultingf.  canak,  &c.,  an  allowance  of  8  inches  per  imk  must  be  made 
lor  tbc  di^  doe  to  tb«  cumtnie  of  the  earth's  soifuc. 

(s)  By  analogy.— AH  the  other  plancu  are  round  or  globular  la  every  pOnttoiL  Tkt 
earth,  itadf  a  pUnet,  is  therefore  alM>  round. 

Btrt  the  earth  Is  so  large,  nnd  so  httle  of  its  surface  can  be  seen  at  any  one 
time  even  under  the  most  favourable  cooditiofu— as  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
plain,  or  far  out  at  sea  where  nothing  obstructs  the  view — that  the  nsiblc  portion 
or  land  or  water,  sireiching  away  on  all  sides  to 

The  Horixoo,  or  ihu  line  where  the  sen  or  land  and  the  sky  seem  to  meet, 
afffnn  to  hit  dot  or  IcveL  The  visible  portion  of  perfectly  open  land  xst  tKiund* 
iKis  tea  is  certainly  circular,  and  the  higher  the  obscnFir  nscends.  The  larger 
the  cirealar  area  m-ithin  the  bofizon  ;  but  to  the  eye  at  the  highest  posnble 
point  the  surface  below  still  appears  fiat  If.  however,  tbe  earth's  surface  were 
really  flat,  increase  of  elevatioo  woold  not  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  visible  area.* 

Tbe  Earth  and  the  Sun  !     Of  the  planets,  the  Earth  is  the  third 
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in   order  of  distance   from   the    Sun,    its   mean  distance  bciag 
ninety-two  and  a  half  millions  of  miles. 

Thai  is,  iIuTc  is  stifficieni  «pacc  between  the  cnrth  and  the  sun  for  is.ooo 
worlds  such  as  ours  side  by  side.  Could  (his  space  tw  bridged  over,  nn  express 
initn  travelling'  night  and  day  at  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  vrould  lake  over 
170  years  to  reach  the  sun.  It  is  this  immense  distance — 400  tiinc5  funhcr  off 
from  the  earth  than  the  moon— which  makes  the  sun  appear  so  small,  although 
it  is  iu  reality  so  larf^e,  that,  supposing  the  sun  were  hollow  and  the  earth  at  its 
centre,  there  would  be  ample  space  for  the  moon  to  revolve  round  it  at  3 
distance  160,000  miles  greater  than  its  actual  distance  front  the  earth,  even 
though  lh.ll  is  240,000  miica. 

Rotation  of  the  Earth.  The  earth  is  constantly  turning  round,  in  a 
direction  from  west  to  east,  upon  an  imaginary  line,  c^Uled  its  Axis^ 
which  posses  through  its  centre,  and  which  therefore  forms  one  of  its 
di.imctcrs.  Tht>  m'^tion  is  ilie  cause  ol day  and  night,  and  is  callc<J  its 
Daily  or  Diurnal  Motion,  because  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  once  a  day. 

A  very  aimple  npcriionit  will  clcuty  Uustrate  this  fact.  Suspend  or  plan  a  globe  or 
ball  bc/btc  a  Unip  or  cnntile,  and  olrticive  thai  tme-half  only  oT  the  globe  or  ball  can  poc» 
»Ibty  Im  lil  Dp  at  ib«  ■ante  amc,  tbc  other  half  mu>L  be  in  darkneta;.  So  the  earth,  being 
sn  opaque  body  and  receiving  \\\  light  from  the  one  worre,  tha  ion,  that  halfofitooly 
ihAt  IS  tmratd  tav^rdt  the  tun  ii  in  ihc  lishf.  the  other  half,  necoarily  turned  ataajt 
Jrwm  tkt  smK,  tntnl  be  in  dartnttx.  But  a«  the  urth  spins  or  rotates  tmceaiingiy  on  ita 
KtM,  evrry  [ort  ol"  iu  mrfiice  a  jncccMivcIy  cxfioied  tv  and  timed  avMy/rmn  \hn  »un. 
LiaSe  and  darknci*, ''•'•. ''">«'<^'<'Jff*'tthu*iaa:e«ieacbothero\-erilicgrcater  part  of  the 
eanh's  uiHace  every  -34  boun. 

This  actual  daily  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  dally  motloa  a{ 
the  lun  and  iXmxu  M  the  eanh  rotales  or  tama  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  m  the  sun 
appean  lo  paw  nmod  it  in  lite  contrary  direction,  Le,,  from  east  to  vol,  and  is  thus  said 
bo  nw  in  tlw  emH  and  to  set  in  tbc  west, 

TIm  rat*  oT  rotatSoa  is  ea&ily  calculated.  The  eaith  is  as.oca  mtlrs  nNiad,  and  as  it 
rotataa  oac:  every  X4  boun,  tlie  nte  of  motion  at  the  equator  is  a  liulc  over  tooo  ntlcs 
an  hour,  pr^ually  decreasing  ia  o  at  the  poles, 

Tite  exact  time  of  roUtlon  is  aj  hours,  $6  laiaatci,  4  seconda.  This  period  of  timo 
Ik  also  aUkd  a  tiiifrra:  dtiy,  and  u  tbe  exact  tim  mtubed  for  any  moidlan  on  tb« 
eartb's  sui&ce  to  come  a^in  (o  (he  same  podtSon  witb  regard  to  any  fixed  star. 

Revolution  of  the  Earth  :  The  earth,  while  turning  on  its  axU,  alsn 
tevolvcs  round  the  !nin  once  a  year.  '  This  motion,  called  its  Anntial 
Motion,  canies  tbe  Simons. 

Hat  ibe  earth  doe*  not  move  toiutd  tbt  sita  always  at  tb«  nine  ^^^^«f'■^yf.  becaoM  its 
Orbit,  or  pad)  round  thcaia,  UmHa^ehvlt,  iut  am  twU  ^  ePi^u.  One  result  of  thb 
clQptical  ortnt  is  that  th« emhb  nearer  tbc  cuo  at  ooetim*  than  ac  another.  Tbuf.  tm 
tha  utof  JasuBiy  our  (lobe  b  about  3,000^000  miles  nearer  tbe  son  than  on  tbe  istuf  July. 
Tbc  sun  is  therefore  HHDB  3,000,000  mllca  oarer  ibccanb  in  winter  than  in  sumsxr,  that 
it,  in  tbc  ttottbern  bcwspbcfc  This  difl^^ence^  bowever,  thongb  nut  in  itself,  is  bat  a 
&actiaa.af  tha  total  distance,  and  docs  not  scnnbly  affoct  tha  amount  of  beat  atid  light 
vrinch  die  caith  receives  6t>ai  ibe  isn.  It  is  not  to  tbtt  that  tbe  great  diflcrencca  of  beat 
'  and  oald,  ami  tbe  varying  kogtb  of  day  and  n^t  which  accompany  tbc  changes  of  Um 
Maaaos  and  tbc  diffcreaoes  In  latitude,  are  doe,  but  to  tbe  fact  that 

Tbe  Eaxtb's  Axis  is  not  perpendictUar  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  but  U 
IndiDed  to  that  plane  at  an  ai^le  of  66^**. 
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This  Inclination  of  the  Earth's  Axis  never  varies— in  whatever  pari 
of  its  oibit  the  eaiih  may  be,  iu  Axis  aiways  foinis  in  tht  tame  dimtion  in 
tpact. 

The  nnilt  h  thkt,  tkrw^icut  iUt  jumr,  'Avtmn'nttrat:a\\^otiin€lfy9e€r1umJ,v^ta 
poinl  or  oUmt  within  a  belt  of  s^K*  «>  ^oha  tide  of  the  equator,  aim]  tlial  llw  poles  of 
the  earth  arc  allcmatcljr  tumrJ  tffw^nfs  and  aa/ay/r**'*  ^<  *iui*  Wi^o  th»t  put  of  Uie 
globe  in  which  oar  (Country  t>  dtaiUcd  ts  taclincd  tvward>  the  sun,  we  receive  much  man 
light  and  bc&l  \\\an  wc  do  when  it  i»  turned  Bwsy  rroin  the  fcrcAt  somve  of  both.  This 
then,  ia  the  cuue  of  those  diffcROcea  of  hcU  snd  lifht  at  different  periods  of  lb*  year, 
called  the  Stattmt. 

The  Seasons :  There  are,  in  our  latitude,  four  Seasons— Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

When  the  North  Pate  ix  turned  tawardj  the  n*.  it  is  Stunmer  in  the  Northern 
Hcmbphere.  antl  when  it  ia  turned  Mway  fivm  tht  sitn,  it  i3  Winter. 

Sitnilarl)-,  when  the  South  Pule  is  turned  teivards  the  sxn,  \l  is  Summet  in  the 
Sootbem  HemUpbere,  and  when  it  is  turned  away/nnav  tht  run.  it  Is  Whitec.' 

When  the  poles  are  □either  turned  towards  nor  away  from  the  stui,  that  is, 
when  the  sun  stiines  equally  on  both,  and  this  bappetu  twice  a  year,  it  b 
Spring  or  Aatumn  in  the  Nortbcra  Hemisphere,  and  Autumn  or  Spring  in  iJie 
Soatbem  Hcoiisphere.* 

The  vaiTing  length  of  day  and  night  is  due  to  the  sanK  causes, 
namely,  tlic  revolution  of  the  earth  rotmd  llic  stm,  and  the  inclina' 
tion  of  the  earth's  axis. 

If  the  earth's  axis  were  perpendicular,  or  nt  righi  angles  to  the  plane  of  Its 
orbit,  day  and  Blyht  would  always  be  of  equal  tengtli  all  o\-ct  the  world.  Bui 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  only  at  the  ctjualor  arc  the  day  and  night  of  equal 
length  [eadi  u  hours),  while  at  the  poles  the  year  consists  of  one  long  day  of 
six  months*  duration  and  a  continuous  night  of  equal  length.  Betnven  these 
cxtmues.  the  duration  of  day  and  night  rorics  constantly,  according  to  the  season 
and  the  latitude.* 

Equinoxes  :  At  two  puiutik  only  of  the  earth's  orbit  docs  the  sun's  light 
reach  both  poles  at  the  same  time.  ^Vhen  this  occurs,  day  and  lughi  are  of 
ei^ual  duration  the  world  over. 

Hence  the  tiem  Equinox  (ticnved  IhsD  the  Latin  Myiou,  equal,  and  mat,  mtrtu,  night). 
The  earth  rcM:he»  lIkm  t«  o  potats  on  Uanch  3t»i,  which  is  ihui  the  Venial  Equinox, 
aad  Scpluabcr  sitd,  whidi  is  ihc  AotnsiiiB]  Eqntoox. 

Solstices :  Midway  between  the  Equinoxes  the  earth  arrives  at  two 
points  called  the  Selsiictt. 


1.  Tkb  uplMtt  wiv  itM  mmbm  ■  Antiab  nd 
Mhcf  oMntntt  taolli  qf  tbe  «qiatac  H«  ee»cU7 
Itie  ttnvm  id  ttsaa  la  EachM.  ■ad  kvw  ibc«« 
ibe  hmu  iiawillr  ipwiag.  laiimn  m  »«  Ml- 
Macs  MB  south  to  aufia.  and  aot  a  a  lUnpe^ 
fesMawtktoKnch. 

•.  CMOUIMa  wliafi  the  au*  k««*lkal  oi  MMflr  ■« 
b<W  leaO)-  fmif  *m»  »— i  ji»  i  ««t  mmI  a  iej 
■■■■■.   la  OMT  opwit|r,  as  ta  iB  iwiparii  WglaM^ 


thweai*/*  _    ..^ 

and  Wlain-,    la  the  polar 
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N  bikraed  bf  a  kM  wiaaee. 

>  Ai  w*  r  Kwna  or  South,  the  lo«g«t  dif  a  si 
tKMtn  1  at  ^  ^.  ae  ttonn :  at  M"  ga'.  mi  Muti. 
WUia  the  (Kw  dtck.  the  isctme  •  dwatt— 
ik  niiid.  b«n  a  dar  af  oa«  Bk^Wb  at  tf'  mf, 
thraa  wdasha  m  n    W.   <«   ***   aaaih*  a)   thi 
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Atoneof  tlieftc  pait\t»  thtHotthPohr  Mt^  doe*  aoi  ccmewitiimtiK  Circle q/'/llvmina- 
rtV«  ml  oil,  and  the  Nortbcra  Ucmi^hcrc  geaenUly  U  iadiocd/rvtH  the  sun.  The  earth 
urive*  at  thu  point,  our 

Winter  Solstice,  on  December  aist.  At  the  cicactly  ojipoiitc:  point  in  U»  orbit,  the 
Nunh  PoUr  area  v>  entirely  within  the  Circle  of  Illumination,  and  the  Nortliera  Heini- 
egeoenlly  a  iocliae>]  lovnutli  tLe  sun.    This  point  u  our 

StumiMr  Solsticei  ud  the  orth  arrives  at  it  on  Jane  iin. 

The  sHorteif  day  U  thus,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  Dec'  2Ut.  and  in  Ihe 
Southcni  Hemisphere,  June  flisi.  while 

The  tongeit  i<iy  is,  in  Ihc  Northern  Hemisphere,  Jtinc  aist,  and  in  the 
Soutbero,  December  aist. 

The  Tropics  mark  the  limits  on  the  earth  within  which  the  sun  is 
vertical. 

The  earth's  axis  is,  as  we  have  seen,  inclined  lo  the  plane  or  its  orbit,  or  the 
ecliptic,  al  an  angli!  of  66  Ji'.    The  cell ^nic  thus  cuts  Uie  equator  at  two  points, 
1.^..  ilic  sun  ieemi  to  move  across  the  equator  twice  n  year,  namely,  at  the 
Equinoxes.     In  other  words,  the  sun  Is  then  ptrrfectly  vertical  to,  or  directly  over- 
liC4J  at,  the  equator.    Crossing  the  equator  on  March  aist,  the  sun  moves  north, 
and  IS  vertical  to  some  point  until  he  reaches  33  ^*N.  latitude,  when  he stssns  to 
stop  before  again  returning  towards  the  equator,  which  he  crosses  on  bis  south- 
ward path  on  September  33rd,  and  is  similarly  vertical  to  some  point  south  of 
■  the  equator  until  he  reaches  33^°  S.  latitude,  whence  he  returns  again  towards 
I  the  equator.     Hence  the  term  Sohtict,  from  the  Latin  i^/,  the  &un,  and  Uare, 
'  to  stand. 

These  pcHOts,  aj^"  N.  andas^'S.  oTthe  equator,  010111  the  Umils  of  the  sun's 
,  Apparent  yearly  path  in  the  heavens,  anil  ore  called  the  Tropics  (from  the  Greek 
[  ire/o.  I  turn) — tliat  oorth  of  the  equator  being  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  OiaC 
couth  of  the  equator,  the  Tropic  of  Capricora.  The  former  is  thus,  to  the 
h'iirthem  Homisphcrc,  the  summer  trjpk,  and  llic  latter  the  winter  tropic,  and 
vi«  itrsn  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  And  it  is  only  to  some  point  within 
the  belt  thus  marked  that  the  sun  is  ever  perfectly  Vertical  or  directly  overhead 
at  mid-day. 

Day  and  Night  ore,  then,  due  lo  the  rotaiion  of  Iks  earih  apon  its  axis, 
but  tlic  varying  length  of  day  and  night,  and  consequent  change  of  season 
and  degree  of  licai  and  cold,  are  owini;  to  the  revoiuiion  0/ the  earih,  with 
its  axis  inclined  lo  Uic  plane  of  its  oibit,  round  the  sun. 

Duration  of  Dayllfht:  "Vat  hicher  it>e  nun  rUe«  in  tlte  heavuu,  the  longer  bis 

apfttrcnt  counK,  hence  the  duration  of  cliiy1i)[ht  depends  on  the  devatioa  or  hciglit  that 

ttic  sua  atuins  in  tlie  iky.     In  the  latitude  of  Lcndon,  the  XLin  risen  Ga*  above  the  horiruxi 

'  •!  noon  in  tniiUumnKr ;  at  noon  in  midw  iiticr,  It  barely  reaches  15* — a  difference  of  oot  leas 

l<tliiui  47*.     On  March  316!— theipnng  l:^uinox,  and  on  September  a^rd — tlte  aotumnaJ 

Kqoiooz,  the  altitude  or  elevation  of  die  sun  above  the  Imrimn  at  London  ii  3li%'. 

Amotint  of  Heat :  The  amount  of  heat  which  the  earth  receives 
from  the  sun  depends  upon  the  "slant  "or  angle  of  inclinatioR  oi 
its  rays,  or  rather,  the  slant  or  inclination  of  the  surface  upon  which 
the  rays  fall. 

That  is,  the  same  number  of  rays,  which,  because  of  the  sun's  enormous 
dutoocc  fn:im  tlic  caitb,  may  be  supposed  to  hcparaHel,  co\-ers  more  surface  if 
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ii  sinjits  thiui  whn  it  is  at  right  angles  or  {if  we  suppose  th«  rays  to  be  hari- 
xontal)  iipngbl.  Now,  the  oniounl  of  hal  received  is  in  exact  ralio  to  this 
slant  or  angle — this  is  ibowo  every  day — in  the  early  momins,  or  when  setting, 
the  sun's  rays,  falling  oiUqtuly,  arc  niacb  less  powerful  than  at  mid-day.  when 
they  (iaU  more  or  less  vertUally.  And  the  higher  the  son  riies  in  the  heavens, 
the  more  vcrdoU  his  rays  fall,  ai>d  the  hotter  it  is.  Hence,  as  a  recent  writer 
concisely  remarks. 

Vertical  rays  distribute  the  g^reatest  quantitj  of  heat,  full  torrid 
keat ;  nys  at  the  sbaq>est  or  most  acute  angles  sub-trj^ual  keat ;  rays  at 
incUium  an^jles,  tanperaic  keat ;  and  mys  at  the  greatest  angles— the  least 
hcat-gi«i^— /n^i/  tcmptraturt. 

Bat  tb«  scttial  kheIb  of  inclination  dots  not  acoount  for  the  entire  dttfttvnoe  In  tba 
Bmaiinc  of  beat  received.  For  the  sun's  rajTS,  b^bre  iher  can  reach  the  cardi's  snr&cv, 
ntust  pose  through  tb«  atmoq>b«rc  or  air,  whidi  tuts  an  ap(>rcciable  rhiclmuM  of  ac  kssc 
so  BuJck  Atr  absocbs  heat,  and,  tbcrdoR,  the  longer  the  distance  that  the  rar*  bave  to 
pOM  ihraugh  tha  atr,  the  %T^aXtt  the  amount  of  heat  abstiacted  or  abiorbed  by  the  atf*; 
and,  liiiihfty,  the  more  vcnical  the  rayi  bil,  the  kai  tbe  tUdawM  of  air  tbcy  pus 
tluiMiclit  aod  the  kH  beat  they  lose.  The  angle  of  tbe  n>-s  and  the  prvportiottaie  tbicfc< 
oesB  of  air  tnvcfsed  tbiu  cxpUin  the  rcaaoa  wfar,  orer  and  above  aU  inaonal  daaccc, 
die  amount  of  beat  recetred  dccreajte*  generally  freia  the  equiuor  to  the  poica,  froca  tb* 
swdtexlnc  beat  of  tropicil  coontrks  to  tbe  ky  oold  of  polar  Unda.  Tbey  alio  ecpUn 
the  giadual  dmt^  ef  fw«<w,  fion  cbe  ccx>l  spring  to  tbe  boC  auiiuMr,  aifl  froiB  the 
varmdi  of  antoran  to  tbe  oold  of  wmter. 

Prtnartlri  then,  all  the  changus  that  we  have  described,  the  atteniatioa  and 
vnylnff  dtiratioo  of  day  and  night,  and  the  seasonal  and  climatic  cfaangva.  ar« 
dne  to  tha  daily  aod  ananal  mottoos  cf  the  earth. 

Tbal  Um  is  w,  admiM  of  eaty  proof.  Supposing  the  earth  did  not  rotate  on  lis  axis, 
what  would  be  die  resolt?  The  year,  or  period  of  rerohitjou  nxtnd  the  sun,  wooldcoosnt 
of  ooe  loog  day  of  6  taoitths,  aad  a  nigbt  of  equal  length.  Bui  this  is  the  actual  ease  at 
the  poles  only.  We  have  day  and  nigbt  every  24  houni.  The  eatth,  therefore,  must  rotaic 
or  tnm  rDund  ooot  tn  that  tin*. 

Again,  let  us  rappose  the  earth's  a»  to  be  perpendkolir  to  (be  pLuw  of  its  oriut. 
What  woald  bappenf  Tbe  ediptk  woold  io  that  case  coincide  with  ibe  caitfa's  eqaalori 
d^aBdirightvtMM  be  equal  ihrougbool  the  year  aU  over  the  world,  and  there  wookl  be  m 
■CMOoal  dungta— it  wotild  he  perpetual  winter  in  polar  lands,  perpetual  ifning  ia  i«n* 
petate  regtmn,  sjxl  perpetual  sununc*  in  tropical  couturics.  Tbis  we  Icttow  ts  not  the 
C3sse  ;  and  as  we  experience  all  the  change*  of  naaaa  in  a  year,  the  earth  mast  tcvolve 
roBOd  the  son  oooe  a  year,  with  its  axis  ioclioed  to  the  plane  of  Its  orbit. 

The  Earth  and  the  Moon  :  The  earth,  on  its  journey  round  the 
sun,  is  accompanied  by  a  smaller  planetary  body  or  satellite— ^thc 
moon. 

The  Mooo,  like  the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  is  a  non-luminotis  body,  shining 
only  by  rejecting  the  liglil  (tf  the  sun,  and  that  so  feebly  that  it  would  require 
some  550.000  fuU  moons  10  give  iis  as  much  light  as  the  sun.  That  is,  a  "  stcy- 
full  of  mooQS  "  would  not  give  tts  half  as  much  light  as  the  sun. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Moon  is  2,160  miles,  or  about  ^fths  of  that  of 
the  eaitfai  which  \a  50  times  larger  and  So  times  heavier  than  its  satellite. 

Ttaa  Motions  of  th*  Mooh  ore  very  peculiar  and  cempticaied.  As  ibe  revolves 
round  tbe  earth,  she  alio  rtHaics  on  her  own  axis,  and.  at  the  suiM  tatie,  b  carried  along 
with  the  canh  on  Its  jottruey  rouitd  the  sutb  Tbb  earth,  as  wa  have  ssen,  rotates  on  Its 
asis  ooce  every  s4  bows,  and  revolves  mind  Its  primary,  the  sua,  once  every  yvar.  Tbe 
awon,  cwrioQsly  enough,  rotaiaa  OQ  bar  own  axb,  and  tuolvea  roond  ber  pritBary,  the 
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•nkrth,  in  preciicly  the  same  time,  Le-,  39 J»  d«j%  or  r  Imutr  monlli,  wiiS  ih«  mutt  ihai  w« 
only  K«  one  ud« ;  ilie  oth«r  side,  with  the  excepiien  oT  a  vcr>-  stigbl  "  edge,"  and  ocoi* 
nemally  a  small  area  rotmd  the  pcln,  being  always  turned  away  frant  the  earth. 

The  Patti  of  the  Moon  round  the  Sun  !•  rompliotted  liy  the  (act  that  while  she 
II  rewulving  round  the  canh,  the  earth  i:»df  U  constantly  moving  forward.  "Wo  may," 
•ay«  LockyBT,  "cet  an  idea  of  the  moon'ipatb  round  the  sun,  if  wo  imagioaa  wheal  going 
aIoog  a  toad  10  have  a  pencil  fixed  to  one  of  its  spokes  so  as  to  leave  a  trace  on  the  wall : 
Mich  ft  tnca  wonkl  conabl  of  a  Mtriei  of  cmrpts  -with  tkeir  cffncart  sfJt*  dfwmwi'vU." 
'  Soch  a  path  would  abo  be  traced  in  tlie  air  by  a  stome  iwtmg  round  by  a  string  held  in  a 
bojr's  haod,  the  boy  runaing  forward  at  the  umc  time. 

Tba  earth,  llicn,  H  50  times  larccr  than  the  monn,  while  the  tiun  is  r.z79,aoo  tiraei  Urj^er 
than  the  earth.  The  moon  appears  about  as  l^nt*  "^  ^^°  sun,  because  it  ia  400  ttcKa  ncaivr 
toiu  than  the  ton,  and  too  times  nearer  than  tb«  nearest  pboel — ttS4£j/«)«r<rvaryinf;rnnii 
939,000  to  353.000  nuiel. 

Phases  of  the  Moon :  The  moon,  like  the  earth,  is  round  or 
globtJar  in  shape  ;  and,  receiving  its  light  from  the  sun,  only  one 
Iialf  of  its  surfocc  is  illumined  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  dinfcr- 
ent/AfU^j  or  aspects  are  due  to  the  different  positions  from  which 
the  illumined  half  is  seen  during  its  monthly  journey  round  the  earth. 
^Vhc^  the  earth  is  between  Ihc  sun  and  the  moon,  the  entire  lit-up  h.itf  is 
seen  ;  it  is  Ibcn  full  moon  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  moon  is  bctn-ccn 
the  sun  And  the  cnrth.  the  illuniincd  side  is  not  seen  at  all :  this  is  the  cnse  at 
new  mooB.  Between  new  and  full  moon,  wc  sec  a  crescent  moon  gradually 
increasing  to  a  half  moon  and  a  glbbotis  moon,  and  Rnnlly  bcccming  n,  fnQ  mooo, 
when  it  as  gradually  assumes  the  same  forms  in  an  inverse  order.  In  other 
words,  the  moon  waxa  from  new  to  full  moon  and  wants  from  full  to  new  moon. 
TIm  moon  doe*  no4  travel  exactly  in  the  same  pUce  ai  the  nun,  »tlicrwi«c.  whenever  slie 
KOCberweea  tu  and  the  sun  there  would  be  an  eeii/se  o/tht  tun  ;  ami,  Aimitarly.  whenever 
ibe  earth  passed  between  the  tun  and  the  moon  there  wouM  \ti  an  tcUpte  t>/  tks  utOMt, 
llut  occasionally,  wiien  the  moon  crosses  the  earth's  otbit,  iu  shadow  foils  on  the  earth, 
and  then  we  have  an  edipie  of  the  sun.  At  other  tinics,  the  canh's  th-tdow  falls  on  the 
noon,  prododng  an  cdips*  of  the  mooo.  There  can  be  do  more  than  fire,  dcw  less  than 
'  VWQt  aobrcdqNca,  and  two  lunar  eclipses,  in  a  year. 

Eclipses  i  The  pkneu  and  their  satellites,  being  opaque,  necessarily 
cast  long  conical  thadovas  on  tlic  side  furthest  from  tlie  sun  ;  wben  any  of 
them  happens  to  puss  into  a  shadow  thus  cast,  tbcic  is  an  e<Upse. 

When  the  moon  passes  inin  the  earth's  sliadow  there  Is  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon ;  and 
when  the  earth  panes  through  the  moon's  shadow  there  ia  an  £clipse  of  the  Stm. 

Eclipses  of  the  moon  thus  tak«  place  when  the  earth  paaaec  directly  between  tlM  moon 
and  the  sun. 

The  Tides  are  the  regular  rising  and  falling  in  level  of  the  u-aters 
of  the  sea  at  inter\'als  of  about  six  hours,  so  that  the  tides  ebb  and 
flow  twice  a  day. 

The  explanation  of  the  Tides  is  astronomical .  Tlicy  arc  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tion which  the  moon  exerts  over  the  waters  of  the  earth,  causing  Ihem  to 
"  bulge  "  out  on  the  side  nearest  to  and  on  that  ftirthesi  from  her.  The  sun  also 
exerts  a  similar  attraction  on  the  waters  of  the  globe,  but  its  efftrcis  are  not  so 
aensitric  as  those  of  the  moon,  owing  to  its  Tnstly  greater  distance  from  the 
earth.  'I'he  sun,  hD^veve^.  is  so  enormously  larger  than  the  moon  (28,400,000 
times)  thnt  it  attracts  the  cnrth  «j  a  *vk«U  much  mnre  strongly  than  the  moon 
does*     But  tbe  titles  ore  produced  not  by  the  attractive  power  of  ibe  sun  and 
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the  nioon  on  tbc  earth  as  a  whole,  but  are  due  to  Uw  diflecence  of  tfactr  attrae- 
tioo  oo  dlffereat  parts  or  the  eju-th.  The  sun  is  so  far  awny  th.it  iLs  attraction 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  is  nearly  the  same  ;  the  moon  is  so  near  that  bef 
attractive  power  on  the  vaiers  oeansi  to  her  Is  greater  than  that  on  the  solid 
part,  and  thai  again  is  greater  than  the  force  she  exerts  on  the  waten  oa  the 
side  furthest  from  bcr. 

Tb«  UooQ  Urns  produces  a  tidal  waTe  tm  eUher  ude  of  the  globe,  and  as  the 
earth  rotates  on  her  nxis,  every  port  of  the  ocean  is  brought  under  the  mooa 
once  a  day ;  hence  there  are  tmo  tides  a  day,  r.r. ,  the  waters  rise  and  fall— 
/low  and  eM— twice  every  34  boon  50  minutes. 

The  nm  also  produces  a  tidal  «-ave,  which  is  generally  imperceptible,  except 
at  new  and  fuU  moon,  when  its  attraction  unites  with  that  of  the  moon,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  higbe&t  or  Sfrin^  Tidtt.  The  sun  s  action  makes  itself  again  felt 
when  the  moon  is  in  her  6nS or  last  quarter  ((.r.,  7  or  at  days  old),  as  hbattiac- 
tion  is  then  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  tbc  mocHi,  thus  causing  the  lowest 
or  N<ap  Tidtj. 

Sprins^  Tides  are  thus  the  mm  and  Neap  Tides  Ihc  difference  of  the 
solai  and  lunai  tides. 

Tlie  csnfa  tana  en  ia  axis,  with  ngmrd  to  tlw  nm,  cxice  in  04  boon,  bat  to  bring  tbc 
tame  plac*  ^aia  nodcr  tb«  siooo,  lb*  autb  Btas  parfiinn  ntlttr  mon  ibjio  aa  cntb* 
rotation,  btcniN  the  mooo  bas  to  tbt  ""«**t'*'»  bwo  ttsvdUog  aMtward  oo  bcr  >o«tnKy 
rouod  tbc  eaitb. 

Tbe  Lnaar  Day  a  tbut  so  minato  loucer  than  tbc  aolai  day,  aod  the  ddca  will  not, 
tbcrcfoTc.  occvr  at  tbc  taisc  time  every  day,  but  cacb  day  aboot  50  mioaia  later  tbaa  co 
tbc  previous  day. 

The  Koob's  Attractioa  on  the  watcfs  oftbcHsiiootfehaltbc  cnct  time  of  bcr 
pasMgc  over  a  girea  place,  bet  al«a)-s  aboox  two  boon  Uler.  Simlbdy,  iprias  odes  do 
not  occuT  exactly  at  o*w  or  foil  Booo,  DOT  Dcap  tides  wbca  tbc  aooa  fa  ia  ker  qaadfatwci, 
bat  aJwayi  a  day  or  two  hur. 

n. 

In  order  to  represent  the  earth's  snrfAce  acctiratcly  by  means  of 
globes,  maps,  or  charts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
means  of  indicating  the  exact  positions  of  places. 

How  necessaiy  this  is  may  be  seen  fay  attempting  to  describe  the  txact 
f6iitmt  of  a  point  within  a  ciralc  or  square  without  indicating  iu  distance  and 
direction  firom  one  or  more  points  already  fixed  or  cosily  fovnd.  such  as  the 
oonten  of  the  square  or  the  centre  of  the  circle.  To  fix  the  position  of  a  point 
accarately,  we  must  either  indicate  its  exact  direction  and  distance  Irom  a  given 
point,  or  draw  straight  lines  from  two  given  points  in  given  directions,  so  thai 
they  intersect  or  cut  each  other  at  the  exact  point  required.  Before,  then,  we 
can  "I'tc"  any  intelligible  representation  of  the  whole  or  any  pan  of  the  earth's 
anrface,  we  must  find  means  to  fix  the  aaoal  posittoo  of  everything  we  intend 
to  show  -the  coast-line,  rivers,  mountains,  lovas,  Ac  Henoe  the  necessity  for 
the  fixing  of  certain  points,  Uaes  and  drck^  without  which  no  map  or  plan 
could  be  drawn  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Preliminary  Definitiooa :  A  clear  understanding  of  the  following  defuu- 
tions  will  aid  the  student  to  muster  the  esncnlial  &cts  and  main  principles 
of  Blathcmatical  Geography ;— 
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A  Point  has  no  puts  aod  no  magtuluiJe :  i.t.  a  point  inA\caua^titi»m  vAj. 

A  Lino  U  length  without  br«adtb.     lU  extremities  arc  poioLk 

A  Stral^t  Liae  U  that  which  \iea  evenly  between  its  exireme  pointi. 

A  PluM  is  that  wbicli  h&i  only  leD|:lh  and  brmdth,  nnt)  ia  such  thnl  any  two  pmats 
beini;  civen,  a  straight  line  b«tw«en  them  lies  wholly  in  ihu  plane. 

Parallel  Lines  are  lines  in  tba  nuns  plane,  which,  b«ing  proilacvcl  «««r  so  for  bodi 
way^,  do  noi  meet. 

An  Angle  is  Che  inclination  of  two  linn  tn  Kir^h  oilier  in  a  plane  which  meet  together, 
bai  are  not  in  the  fame  straif^ht  liita. 

A  Right  Angle  ia  fonned  when  a  straight  line  ttandlng  on  another  itraight  line  nukec 
the  adjacail  aiiglea  equal  to  each  other.  Each  of  these  angles  Is  called  a  ri^At  angU^,  and 
the  itmigtit  line  which  standi  on  the  other  l!i  called  a  pcrftnd!i*tl»r  to  ii.  Ad  Obtnse 
Angle  it  s">^<«''i  "id  an  Acute  Angle  i«  less,  than  a  HfEbt  angle. 

A  Term  or  Botindary  is  the  extremity  of  anything,  and  a  Figure  it  that  which  is 
by  one  or  more  boundariei.     l:Icnc« 

A  Circle  U  a  plane  lif^iire  cont.iined  by  one  line,  which  is  cnlted  the 
circumference,  r\nd  is  such  that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  a  certain 
[vjiiit  within  tht  figure  to  the  circumference  are  equal  to  one  another.  This 
point  is  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

A  Diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  and  terminated  both 
ways  by  ihe  circumfcreooe.  A  dlatoetfr  cuts  a  drcle  into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which 
is  a  Seod-cirde. 

A  Qaadrant  is  the  foanb  part  of  a  circle. 

A  Radios  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  and 
is  thcr«forc  equal  to  half  of  the  diameter.  Alt  the  fiiamelera  (and  also  all  the  Radii]  of 
the  same  or  equal  circles  are  equal  to  one  another. 

An  Arc  is  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

D^rees  :  When  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another  at  right  angles,  the 
space  round  the  point  of  intersection  is  divided  into  four  equal  or  right 
angles.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  deM:ribei]  from  this  point  as  centre 
subtends  or  extends  across  these  four  angles. 

For  the  pntptw  of  meamring  angles  and  distance*,  every  circle,  whether  great  or  email, 
is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  paru  or  Dfcrttt ;  a  sfmi-dnit  contains,  there* 
Ibrt,  iBo  equal  pans  or  degrees,  and  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  quaJnutt^  contains  90 
degrees. 

The  sire  of  an  angle,  and  the  length  of  the  arc  or  part  nf  Ihe  circumference  whirii  ^ahtends 
the  angle,  are  both  expncstwl  in  degree*.  And  as  every  circle  is  supposed  to  be,  irrespective 
^  site,  divided  into  jdodegreee,  it  follows  that  tho^ra^ftAofadegree  on  the  circumference 
muu  vary  aconling  tu  tbe  site  of  the  circle  ;  but  tb«  angles  formed  at  the  centre  arc 
always  Ihe  siune,  whatever  the  size  of  the  drcle.  Thus,  if  liom  the  satna  centre  we  draw 
one  drcte  witbia  aaother,  and  draw  straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  indicate  10,  so,  30, 
Ac  degrees,  tlie  arcs  of  the  outer  drcle  are  longer  than  the  corresponding  arcs  of  the  inner 
one,  although  tbe  angles  subtended  are  the  same. 

Minutes— Seconds :  Eveiy  Degree  h  divided  into  sixty  equal  parts 
cailcd  Afintt/ts,  and  every  mtnnte  is  divided  into  sixty  eqtud  parts  called 
Setartds. 

Tba  followtltg  signs  are  used  10  express  degreet,  minates,  and  seconds — * '  ".  If  it  is 
iMCCsnry  to  express  distances  (either  of  iatilade  or  longitude)  which  are  less  than  a  degree, 
w«  ny  that  a  place  Is  in  so  many  degrees,  so  many  minutes,  and  so  many  sttconds,  using 
these  signs.  Tbtts,  7%'  t6'  8*,  means  twenty.four  degrees,  sixteen  miaotcs,  and  d^it 
seooads  ;  jusc  In  the  same  way  as,  In  order  tu  express  nn  amount  uf  money,  we  m^t  say 
£^4,  ids.  9d.,  that  it,  twenty-four  poandfi,  sixteen  shillings,  and  eight  pence. 
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A  Sphere  U  a  solid  body,  every  \ta\nt  on  the  surface  of  which  is  equally 
distani  horn  a  point  within  it  caUed  (he  cenirt. 

Or  (Edc.  xi.,  De£  14)  a  ipbcra  u  a  nHd  fifon  dwcribcd  tqr  tbc  molation  of  a  wml* 
drdc  aSouI  its  daxBctsr,  wtikii  remaiiu  uoawrwL 

Down— Up :  In  a  vflbaj%  J^mn  meant  iba  dinction  from  any  paint  on  tx  abom  the 
mrftn  /w— yrfi  Mr  etntrr;  aad  1^,  the  dtnctMa  ymw  Mr  ctntrt  to  any  pnat  oa  or 
DtiUidc  the  sarfkc*. 

A  Great  Circle  of  a  sphere  dividw  it  into  hvo  e^ual  farts ^  each  of  which 
ii  a^  kemisphere,  »>.,  half  a  sphere.  The  plane  of  a  gicut  cdrcte  thus  posses 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

A  Small  Circle  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle  whose  plane  does  not  pan  through 
the  centre  or  the  sphere.  A  small  circle  thus  divides  a  sphere  into  /nv 
tifuptaJ  parts. 

AQ  drd«s  on  a  sphere,  creat  aad  man.  an  toppOMd  lobedrvUediotDtbeoaiienamber 
o(  degree*  (36o*X  bence  tba  length  of  a  decree  wics,  while  iIm  correspoiKling  angle  U 
invariable. 

A  Coi»  is  a  solid  figure,  the  hue  of  which  ts  a  drde,  bat  which  tapers  to  a 
point  fcom  the  base  upward. 

Ao  EOipM  is  the  section  of  a  cone  produced  by  a  plAne  which  is  not  pfunllel 
to  the  base.  (AH  sections  of  a  cone  which  art  parallel  to  thi^  haso  must  be 
circles,  as  the  base  is  a  circle. ) 

An  ellipse  has  thus  tv»  diamtttrs^  untqvat  in  len^k — the  long  diameter  or 
ma/frojfis,  and  the  dKirt  diameter  or  miitor  axis.  (The  diameters  of  a  cirdc 
are  all  of  equal  length.)  Now  there  are  two  important  fixed  points  in  the  major 
axis  called  the/m'  [fingaiMr,  focus),  equally  distant  from  the  centre  or  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  diameters,  and  these  points  are  such  that  the  ram  of  two 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  them  to  any  point  in  the  circmpfercncc.  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  major  axis.  7*he  shape  or  ecoentridly  of  the  ellipse  will  thus 
depend  on  the  distance  betwrcn  the/ar» — the  nearer  they  are.  the  doser  will  the 
ellipse  approach  to  a  cin^lc;  An  ellipse  may  be  roughly  drawn  by  passing  a 
loop  of  string  loosely  over  twi>  tacks  or  pins  stuck  throagh  a  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which,  by  tightening  the  string  by  means  of  a  pencil,  we  may  trace  an  enip*ical 
figure.     Wc  can  then  draw  the  two  rtiometcrs  and  find  the  two  foci. 

Applying  these  definitions  to  the  Earth  as  a  matbemoUcal  figiirc,  wc  find  that 
certain 

Polotit  LineSt  and  Circles  are  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate 
the  positions  of  places  on  its  surface^  and  to  enable  tis  to  represent 
the  whole  or  parts  of  its  surloce  by  means  of  globes  or  maps. 

FVora  two  points  on  the  suHiice  of  a  sphere,  or  from  a  tine  passing  through  its 
centre,  the  positions  of  all  other  lines  and  circles  can  be  determined.  Thr 
rvta/iom  of  the  earth  6xcs  the  time  required,  and  its  ivro  extremities  the  two 
essential  pdmts. 

Thb  lint  is  the  Axte  of  the  earth,  or  the  imaginary  line  which  passes  through 
its  centiT.  and  GO  which  it  turas  or  rotates. 

The  two  eaentlal  points  we  the  Polea.  the  ettimiities  of  the  earth's  axis. 
And  as  the  earth's  axis  always  points  in  the  same  direction  in  space,  namrly, 
to  a  ptMiit  dose  10  tli*>  star  called  Pohirii  (the  position  of  which  is  easily  found  by 
observing  the  '  Pointers'  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear},  we  have  a  Sjied 


immovable  point  in  the  heavens  from  which  we  can  detcnninc  the  poMtinns  of 
aJi  oiher  points.  The  pole  of  the  earth  which  is  nlwnys  directed  tow.irtls  this 
fixed  point  is  called  Uie  North  Pole ;  and  the  pole  pointing  in  exactly  the  oppa- 
srte  direction  it]  th«  heavens  is  the  South  Pole. 

Relative  Positions  of  Places  :  NorOi^  Souths  Easf,  anti  West 
are  terms  used  to  expr^^ss  the  relative:  positions  of  places  tn  one 
another.  These  are  the  Four  Cardin&l  Points  of  the  Compass — an 
instrument  used  to  determine  the  respective  bearings  of  places. 

There  are  altogether  33  points  of  the  Compass,  96  of  these  being  interrnediate 
between  the  4  Cardinal  Points. 

The  Cirdlnal  Points  are  generally  abbreviated  thus :  N.,  S.,  E.,  W. 

The  Pour  Collateral  Points  are  the  points  lying  midway  between  the  four 
Cardinal  Points.  The  Collateral  Points  are  generally  abbreviated  thus  :  N.  C . 
N.W..S.E..  S.W. 

The  Intennediate  Points  are  tiained  a(»ording  to  tbeir  position  relatlTe  to  thfl 
8  principal  point-i. 

The  33  points  are  divided  into  katf-pmnts,  and  anyone  knowing  all  these  is 
said  to  be  able  to  "  Box  tfu  Coptpaa." 

In  steering  by  compass,  there  .ire  further  divisions  into  qu'irter-f^nis.  tn 
steering  steamers,  the  course  is  now  generally  given  in  de^ees.  that  J!.  the 
compass  card  is  divided  into  4  quadrants  of  90"  each,  i.f.,  N.  to  E.  90*;  N.  to 
W.  90' ;  S.  to  E.  gc ;  S.  to  W.  qo^ ;  or  360  degrees  in  alL  The  course  is  always 
given  from  N.  or  S.,  thus  N.  50*^  E,  (not  E.  40'  N.) 

Wc  can  *find  our  bearings'  or  determine  the  direction  of  any  point  in 
•everal  ways. 

(t)  By  the  Pole  Star :  This  star,  ticiog  nearly  due  north,  if  we  turn  towardi  it  our 
iai'n  will  be  lowanli  ihfl  noith,  and  away  from  the  ■outh— the  eut  will  ba  to  our  right, 
and  the  west  to  our  left. 

(a)  By  the  Son:  The  sun  rites  in  theeait  and  seta  in  llic  west,  Ifweliim  towanUthe 
■an  at  noon  we  bux.  th«  >uiith,  tbco  the  cut  will  be  to  our  left,  and  the  west  to  our  ri(iKE. 

<j)  By  the  Compass:  In  ordinary  Pocket  Ompaswi  a  niajpietl«e<l  needle  is  plac.-J 
over  a  ftxcd  card,  whkh  miut  bo  turned  until  ihc  eccdie  U  at  rest  over  the  N-  ^nd  S, 
pointik.  In  the  Maniurs  Comcast  uiie  or  inon;  Deedlu  are  attached  to  (he  cnnl,  which 
tunu  with  tfaa  needle  or  needles,  ami  iKun  the  direction  in  wKich  the  ship  is  moWnff,  and 
Ihc  "  l^earinfft "  of  oiIkt  ships  or  objects  on  sliore,  are  &«n  at  a  glance. 

Form  of  the  Earth :  A  sphere  (Greek,  s/thairft,  a  ball)  is  a  per- 
fectly rotmd  body.  The  earth  is  round  or  globular,  but  it  is  QOt  a 
perfect  sphere,  being  slightly  compressed  at  the  poles. 

Th;it  the  earth  is  round  or  globular  in  sh.-tpQ  is  evident  from  the  proofs  already 
stated,  but  its  njtundity  has  been  also  proved  by  aclual  ttuasurenunts,  from 
Hrhicb  its  rxact  shape  and  sise  have  l>ecn  mathem.-itically  calculated.  Wc  tliua 
r  know  thai  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  is  slightly  compressed  at  tfa*  j 
polBi,  SO  that  its  exaot  shape  is  that  of  an  oilate  sp/urroiJ,  The  amount  of  com- 
pression is.  however,  coraparatively  very  siuall.  Were  the  airih^  perfect  splure, 
its  diameter  would  t>e  7,913.^  miles  ;  as  it  is,  its  Polar  Diameter  is  7,899  miles, 
and  its  Equatorial  Diamoter  7,936  miles,  a  di^ercncc  of  only  37  miles,  llic 
distance,  therefore,  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  is  x^%  miles  less  at  the  poles 
than  at  the  equ,ilor— a  differenoe  of  only  ttoth  of  the  earth's  diameter. 
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The  true  fifnM  of  tha  ejuth  ii  tberdbre  as  oeuty  ai  po«»ibIe  that  oT  m  »|)bemU. 
oorresporMJing  lo  the  (orm  tfaM  would  be  produced  by  the  rcruluiivn  vf  an  elltpK  ■boot  tEi 
nunor  axis — the  mxjor  udsor  cqnatorial  diameter  bct:i2  4i>353,is4  (ott,  and  dM  miaor 
axis  or  polar  tliameter  41,710,141  feet. 

The  highest  eleratioiu  and  the  i^rcatest  depres^iu  of  the  suriace  do  not  aflcct  the 
ffencnlsphuicitToftbeeartbasa  whole;  (he  bcqtht  of  MountEwnest,  the hmmI  elevated 
of  tbe  HiBialayaB  paks  (eqtial  to  aboot  fAetb  put  of  the  eanb's  diameter^  would  ba 
rapnaentcd  oa  ibe  tareesi  artificial  gk>be  by  a  minttU  gvn.im  t/tanJ. 

The  catise  of  the  compcesttOB  or  flattening  at  the  polci  is  tb«  earth's  rotadoo.  Tba 
eSiect  of  rotation  a-paa  a  cpberical  body  tt  to  came  the  parts  which  are  in  most  npid 
motioo  to  bolfc  out,  and  time  near  the  axial  litie  to  sink  catieapoodingly.  Ttiii  ii  dewlT 
■hown  if  wa  place  two  OexiUeboope  at  right  aDglea,  and  pas  a  ttraisht  tod  throogli  ibea 
where  they  intcncd  each  other.  Wbeo  at  rest  they  ate  loood,  wbea  npidly  rotated  tbey 
tamarae  the  ipherotdal  hrm. 

The  Circles  of  the  earth  arc  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  com- 
pletely round  it  They  are  distinguished  as  Great  CircUs  and, 
Small  CircJfs. 

All  Great  CIrcfea,  &s  we  have  already  seen,  diridc  a  sphere  into  two  eqtul 
ports  or  bemisplMres.  while  oil  Small  Circles  divide  it  into  two  utwqtial  pitrts. 
All  Great  Circles  of  the  same  sphere  are  equal ;  Smnll  CirclfS  of  the  satne  sphere 
diminfsb  as  tbey  approach  (he  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the  sphere. 

The  EqoAtor  is  a  GruU  CirtU  drawn  round  the  earth  midway  between 
the  poles,  that  is,  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each  pole. 

The  equator  divides  the  globe  into  two  halve*  -w  Hcmi^k^T* — a  Nonhcm  Reimspbere 
aad  a  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  SgrtAtm  Hcmiifhtrt  is  that  half  of  the  slobe  which 
is  belWMn  the  Eqcatoc  and  tbe  North  Pole,  and  the  SatitMtrm  Htmispktn  b  the  half  that 
ra  between  the  Lquator  and  the  South  Folc 

A  Parallel  is  a  small  drcle  drawn  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  eqtmtor. 

Any  number  ofpanllela  nay,  of  eotuva,  ba  drawn  between  tbe  equator  aivd  (be  poles. 
rha  canh'i  revolation,  however,  (ins  Ibe  positioa  ct/mrtUt/oi  Cmutant  ParaUds, 
namely,  tbe  Trrfict  and  the  Pd^r  Cittn. 

Tbe  Tropics  tnailc  the  furthest  distances  on  cither  side  of  the  equator 
within  which  the  sun  is  vertical. 

Tbesa  pwQts  are  respectively  33  V  ^'  *^  *iiC  S.  of  tba  &iuator.  The  cinrle  draim 
rouad  the  globe  at  Ti%*  to  tbe  oonh  of  the  equator  ii  called  tbt  TrojHc  of  Cancer ;  the 
umilat  drde  drawn  at  >3K*  (outb  of  tbe  equator  ii  called  tbe  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  Polar  Circles  are  small  circles  drawn  round  the  glohe  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  eqtiator,  and  at  a  distance  of  33,4*  ^taai  either  pole. 

Tbe  drde  drawn  at  *y%*  &om  tbe  VotCk  Pole  b  caOcd  the  A  vrf  tV  C«nri>— that  drawn  at 
ty}^  frooi  tbe  South  Pole  ts  caOid  lb*  Amisrxtic  Cifdt,  Tb«M  dtcUa  taark  tbe  Umiu 
(from  either  pole)  within  which  tbe  mm  ivb^rs  wbolly  above  tbe  horwoo  far  a  tarn  of 
■or*  ttan  B4  houn  at  «oe  laaaaa  of  tbt  yiw,  or  doei  ttol  rise  for  a  term  of  mora  ibaa  04 
hotvs  as  tha  opposiu  period  of  tbe  year. 

Zones. — The  Tropics  and  Polar  Circles  strrre  lo  divide  the  surface  of  the 
earth  into  Five  Zones— one  Torrid  Zone,  two  Temperate  Zones,  and 
two  Frigid  Zones. 

Tbe  Torrid  Zone  extends  on  cither  side  of  tbe  Equator  &om  tbe  Tropic  of 
Cancer  on  the  north  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  oa  the  south.     It  is  thus  nesriy 
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47"  ^  3.338  miles  in  breaiiib.  aiid  iticluJes  fAf  holiest  part  cf  the  globe,  be- 
ciuse  Uic  Uio.  is  vertical  or  directly  ovcrh<»ul  to  every  placu  \«itbin  it  twioc  a 

Tbe  Frigid  Zonei  embrace  the  area  within  the  Polar  Ctnrles,  and  are  tkt 
'jt  parts  (/  tAt  earth,  because  there  tlic  sun  is,  during  a  portion  of  the  ytar, 
rbolly  absent,  not  rising  above  the  borizoa  for  weeks  (or  inonthi)  in  continuous 
'  succession. 

The  Temperate  2oaea  tie  between  the  Torrid  and  the  Frigid  Zones,  and  are, 
as  their  naine  implies,  neither  so  hot  as  tbc  Torrid  nor  so  cold  as  the  Frigid 
Zones.    The  North  and  South  Temperate  Zones  are  each  43*  broad. 

Ar6A  of  each  Zone — Of  a  toul  arcA  at  197,000,000  squara  milv*,  ttie  Tarthi  Zattt 
tmbnicat  ^%,\'Ji,ax>\  lbs  Ttntptratt  Zattx,  «acb  ji,]3i,5oo;  Oiid  tlie  Frigid  Zatus^  each 

Parallels:  Bat  besides  the  Equ&tor  and  the  Four  Constant  Pnralteh 

that  nuuk  the  limits  of  ihc  various  Zones,  we  can  draw  a  circle  ot  paraiUi 

llluough  any  place  north  or  H>uth  cf  the  equator,  60  that  there  is  practically 

DO  liniit  to  the  number  of  parAllels.     All  places  exactly  cast  or  west  of  each 

other  are  said  to  be  on  the  same  parallel. 

Latitude  :  The  poslllfin  of  places  relative  to  the  equator  and  the 
poles  are  indicated  by  their  latitude,  that  is,  their  distance,  measured 
in  degrees,  from  the  equator  towards  either  pole. 

Latitude  is  tbtu  the  distance  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  as  nil 
complete  circles,  great  and  small,  arc  divided  into  360  degrees,  the  grtaUit 
latitude  which  a  placo  can  have  is  90  degrees,  that  is,  tbe  extreme  distance  of 
eitber  pole  from  the  Hue  uf  ilie  equator.  Tbe  btitudc  of  all  other  places  must 
be  less  than  90  d^rces.  All  places  situated  between  the  lijuator  and  tbe  North 
Pole  are  said  to  be  in  North  Latitude,  and  all  placcii  between  the  Equator  and 
the  South  Pole  arc  said  lu  be  in  South  Latitude. 

Lew  Latitudes  and  KiRh  Latitudes  are  general  leniu  used  to  indicate  near- 
ness to  the  equator  and  tbc  poles  re!>pectively. 

Lcng^  of  a  degree  of  Latitude  1  Were  ihe  earth  a  iHrrfcct  sphere, 
the  knRth  of  a  degree  of  latiiuik-  wuiild  be  exactly  the  same  at  all  places,  but 
as  the  earth  is  slightly  compressed  at  the  poles,  tlie  length  of  a  dep-ec  of 
latitude  varies  sUghtlyi  increasing  from  dS.7  miles  at  the  equator  to  69.4 
oiilcs  at  the  poles. 

ParalleU  of  Latitude  ore  wually  dmwn  od  globes  and  maps  at  every  5*,  to*,  or  x»* 
If  tbe  map  Vk  cri  a  Urga  scale,  cadi  degree,  or  [>art  of  a  tiegree,  is  Indicated.     Id 
,  tbe  «quator  aud  |jjndl«U  of  latitude  are   repretcnted  by  Mraigbt  or  corrod  Lines 
Ktrnding  from  right  10  Icf^ 

But  latitude  alone  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  positions  of  place*  on  tfas 
earth's  surface. 

Tbus,  If  wa  are  tcJd  tlut  a  place  U  in  y^  N.  LaL.  nre  only  know  that  it  is  u'mewktre  oa 

e  circle  or  paraJlel  50  Oegrces  oonb  of  the  eqiuuflr,  but  at  wliu  puuit  od  ttiat  paralU  th« 

;  is  to  be  found  is  not  indicated,  and  ya  it  must  ba  done  before  wu  caii  [oiut  it  out 

_  r  mark  its  pouUou.     Fur  iiutaacc,  in  order  to  fix  tbc  pocitioa  of  a  certain  poitit  wittiEa  a 

'  aquan  WD  uuut  dctcrauiic  its  distance,  not  oaly  rrom  tli«  top  or  botloia  of  the  Mjuarc,  buit 

alK>   from  00c   of  tbc  bides.     In  ttic  »auie  way,   in  ordci  ta  (ix  the  exact  p-jwtioiu  of 

pl.*ux4on  Ihe  cartli'»  tiirface  wre  uiuit  know  tJtcir  di«tanc«.  nut  only  nortb  or  suuUi  of  a 

^veo  point  or  Ituc,  but  also  cast  or  west  of  auiae  fiaed  point  or  liac. 

It 
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The  rotAboa  of  the  ftiulh  «oabks  w  to  Ax  two  imrmiuble  point*— il»e  Pore»-and 
b)-  OMtimins  a  line  to  be  tlnwn  raond  ifac  canh  midway  between  tboa,  we  g^^  >^  Jt^ii^ 
Mof  or  cJf.-!*— the  Rqiutar— (rom  vUdi  wt  can  neasure  distaoces  in  the  dtrection  of 
martJk  oc  tntA,  i.e.,  wc  can  fi«  lh«  latitude  of  a  place  But  in  ham  oo  Ridi  fi«*d 
pointa  to  dctennioa  distances  SMt  or  mttt,  and  beudes,  aortli  and  Kxitfa  an  abnlutdjr 
fixed  direcuoos,  and  oevw  chaoGc,  wfaik  um  and  weu  iodicaie  rt/mtm  dtrcdioti  ooty, 
ond  oaMtauly  cfaang*  with  resard  to  pUco  oa  the  cutli's  wifface.  Tfaw  a  place  to 
the  out  of  n  is,  wbea  we  go  bvyond  it,  to  the  west,  aad  m  oo.  We  can.  however, 
fix  initial  pcdnis  or  lioea  from  which  to  dctcnnine  ilistanon  eax  and  west,  with  the  taoK 
caxuiacy  at  parallela  of  fauitode  indicai*  disuncei  north  and  toutb  of  the  equator. 

Heridians :  As  the  nutli  rotates  oo  its  sais,  all  places  directly  north 
or  south  of  one  another  have  mid-day  or  noon  ai  exactly  the  sanu  timt. 

Kow  a  fine  joiniiiK  all  |daoes  that  hare  mM-dar  or  noon  at  the  same  time  woold  patf  In 
the  exact  diiectioa  of  iMirth  and  aouth.  AH  pUccs  on  thtt  line  arr  laid  to  be  on  the  same 
meruitam  (Latin,  mgri^gi,  mid-dayX  A  Mcndian  is  tfatii  a  line  dnwn  rooad  the  arth 
in  the  cxaci  directkm  of  martk  tad  initk,  that  is,  paafais  through  the  poles  "i^  cntaiaii 
%bt  eiiuaior  at  ri^I  aaglt*. 

Such  a  line  may  be  supposed  to  pass  throush  any  prat  place  oa  the  earth's  sarbecCand 
may,  oT  counc,  be  aaually  diaera  opoa  tbc  safiCace  of  itM  artificial  globe) ;  it  b  tbca 
called  the  Meridian  of  thai  place.  Thus  a  lioe  diawn  ihxoucb  Loodoa  in  the  catact 
dinction  of  north  and  south  is  eaUed  the  Meridian  of  London. 

Aa  Meridian  Lla«s  may  be  wpposed  to  be  drawn  (liiuugh  any  and  every  place,  there 
H  tfaeraface,  virtually  oo  limits  to  the  number  of  mcndtans  that  nay  be  drawn,  Tbey  arw 
DoC,  however,  drawn  at  tntennda  of  Icm  than  ooe  degree,  except  oa  map*  on  a  iaige  icile^ 
and  in  oidinar>'  atlases  the  incerals  amy  be  5,  to,  or  even  so  dixrees. 

la  order  to  eruble  us  10  cxprcot  dlstaaoM  aau  or  wwR,  we  have  to  &x  cqun  some  ottc 
at  the  meridians  as  an  initial  or  First  Meridian,  la  our  own  ooamry  we  take  ibc 
meridian,  supposed  to  pass  through  our  Naiiooal  Observatory  at  Greeowich,  as  the  iniluJ 
ijr  frim*  JKtnJioM,  and  Ihwn  it  we  mcasnie  all  distnnees  to  the  east  or  west. 

Longitude :  As  parallels  show  the  latitude,  so  Hun'dian  Una  serve 
to  show  the  longituiU  of  places. 

Meridians  are  getierally  drawn  on  globes  and  maps  of  the  continents  of  the 
world  at  intetvals  of  5,  to,  or  ao  degrees  apart,  and  the  longitude  of  a  place  is 
suuod  as  so  many  degrees  east  or  west  of  Greenwich.  (Abbre^iaied  thus : 
London,  0°  5^  W. ;  Melbourne,  144^  59'  R ) 

A  Martdian  Circle  is  a  great  circle  pASsing  thr ougb  Ibc  poles  and  dividing  ibr. 
oofth  into  twu  equal  pails— on  Eastern  and  a  Western  Hemisphere.  In  maps  ^ 
the  "World  in  Heniispberes,"  the  ineh(lianof9o''W.  is  generally  assumed  as  the 
dividing  ctrde.  A  wuridiajt  is  boU  a  meridian  or  gteai  orvle,  and  uoly  eatunda 
ttall'Way  round  tbe  world,  that  is.  from  pole  to  pole,  {^^frj paralUl  is  a  cocn- 
plete  circle). 

Longitudef  then,  is  distance  to  the  east  or  west  of  a  given  meridian, 
aod  is  mcasuied  halfway  round  the  glotx;,  itiat  is,  180  deuces  u[>on  each 
itde  of  any  meridian ;  and  it  is  called  East  Longitude  ut  West  Longitude 
according  as  it  is  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  uf  ttic  txicridian  ttiat  is  used.  * 

The  greatest  loocitade  which  a  ^ittx  nuy  have  b  therefbce  iSo'  E.  or  iSo*  W.  (bodi 
iodi^^uiog  Lhc  same  UncX  while  the  higbtat  latltudt  is  90'  N.  or  90*  S.  (two  di^reu 
poinu  s8ei' j^mit). 
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Length  of  a.  degree  of  longitude  :  Aj  all  mcridinn  circles  are  great 
ciides,  and  nil  great  circles  are  equal,  while  the  parjillels  arc  small  circles 
gradually  diminishing  in  sx2e  from  the  great  circle  of  the  equator  to  o  at  the 
poles,  the  ien^k  of  a  de§ru  of  latitude  \i  practically  invariable,  while  the 
kngth  of  a  degrte  of  longitmU  varies  constantly,  decreasing  from  6^  miles  at 
the  equator  to  o  at  the  poles. 

At  the  Equator,  tbercrarc,  tha  degrees  of  latitude  and  lonsitn<]«  are  very  nearly^ 
•qui  In  tenfftb.  V.r.,  &}  gco^sniphinl  or  69  lUitutc  miles.    At  lat.  to'  N.  or  S.  a  dcgrcal 
of  hasitu(J«  is  67,96  uatate  mUu;  at  *>',  64.79  mtlrt;  **  30*.  59.75  milei ;  ax  40',  5a.3y  ^ 
mile*;  At  50*,  44.35  miles;  at  60',  34.5  tailva ;  at  70',  S3.6  miles  i  ai  Bo',  11.9a  aule&;  at 
SM",  or  the  poles,  a 

The  tencth  of  a  decree  of  tongituda  at  tha  equator  may  tw  found  by  dividing  the 
cirounircruica  of  the  coittj  by  360,  ftiid  Moiilarly  at  aay  other  (wiat  uoiriU  or  MUtb  of  tliQ 
cilutOur.  Thus,  at  the  c(|,ualo[,  it  wiU  be  (^,900  4-  360)  miles  ■•  bj  ciule& :  at,  Kay,  50*  N. 
I  or  5.  (ttue  parallel  mcuuri:*  abuut  16,000  milv*),  it  will  t»  (16,000  +  360)  miles  "4431^  mOcs. 
Couver»eIy,  if  we  witli  to  rind  thA  circuit  of  the  earth  along  any  parallel,  we  multiply  ih« 
Un£tb  of  a  degree  of  lutiifitudc  oo  tliat  parallel  by  360.  Thus  the  ctrcuit  at  40*  N.  or  S> 
will  be  (sa.fts  X  360)  nule*  :  at  60'  N.  or  S.  <ii.98  X  360)  mllefc 

Longitude  and  Time:  latitude  is  expressed  in  degnes  onlyj 
longitudu  inay  be  indicated  in  iifne  as  well  as  in  degrees. 

As  it  is  noon,  or  mid-day,  at  alt  places  directly  north  or  south  of  one  another, 
i,e..  on  the  same  meridiiin,  and  as  the  earth's  rotation  brings  each  of  tlie  360 
meridians  exactly  opposite  the  sun.  once  cvciy  34  hours,  it  follows  that  the  sun 
sccnu  to  pass  over  j^Oo'  -=■  24),  or  15**  in  one  hour.  Hence  a  place  15*  Gist  of  a 
given  point  will  ha^'o  its  noon  one  hour  sooner,  while  a  place  15"  west  of  the 
same  point  will  have  its  noon  one  hour  ialer. 

Looffitutlii  may  thus  he  expressed  in  time  as  well  as  in  degreiss,  uhI  the  ooe  is 
I  ooovcniblc  into  the  uttiei  i.1  Uic  nUu  uf  15*  tu  t  injui.     Tbti>,  the  I>jagi[ude  of  Kltiva  tt 
equally  well  expreucd  aj  4  hours  bcfute  Greenwich,  or  6a'  K.,  and  that  of  New  Oricaai  as 
6  boun  after  Greenwich,  or  90*  W. 

Local  Tune:  A  differcckce  b  longitude  of  only  i*  or  69  miles,  makes,  therefore,  a 
diflVrcnce  iu  lloK  or4  minuter,  na  dm  the  Ixal  lime  at  diC<;fciit  [ilaccx,  even  lii  a  small 
t»unUj',  will  vary  considerably.  In  Kti^luid,  for  instanoe,  the  loc-d  tiioe  at  Liverpool, 
3*  west  of  Loadoii,  i>  m  nunuics  Mind  the  local  time  of  the  mciroix-lis ;  whlli:  &t  Yar< 
moulb,  t'  ^d  eutofCrccnmcb,  it  n  t%  mtmitca  ^<ir-/r>f  than  the  local  time  at  Green wiiih. 

Mean  Time :  The»e  ojiuUuU  difference*  in  local  time,  and  tlie  retiuunoetits,  especially 
of  railwjy  uid  postal  services,  remlEr  a 

Standard  oCnraa  absolutely  necc&iary;  and  io  all  civillied  countries  &uch  a  standard 
U  found  !n  the  AfirtMt  Titit  of  ib«  capital  or  the  chief  observatoiy  of  each  country.     Aul  , 
as  in  Kngland  we  measure  the  longitude  from  tlie  maridiaa  of  Greenwich,  so  the  fiMwkepG  ] 
all  tivcr  tlie  country  is  Crttnu/ick  Mean  Time.     In  France,  die  meriiUaa  of  Paris  is  t»lien 
I  a>  the  Prime  Meridian,  hence  Farit  Mtan  Ttmt  U  lued.     In  Germany,  Berlin ;  in  Swiu« 
'  erland,  Bcroe ;  la  Italy,  Rome,  &.Z.,  regulate  the  time. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canail:i,  the  dlAerences  in  time  over  such  a  wide 
eitenl  of  country  are  so  grent  as  to  preclude  the  adoption  of  any  single 
standard  of  time,  ns  in  European  countries. 

Different  districts  bad  thus  different  aumdards,  but  the  use  of  so  many  diGTerent 
N  itaadards  caoied  10  oujdi  confusion  thai  in  1683  a  new 

RAUwaj  Tfaatt  Staadard  was  adopted.  By  thu  system  tlio  countr>-  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  Into  bells  or  sections  of  15*  each.  The  Mivtw  tim^  of  the  cctitral,  or  govemins 
meridian  in  each  belt,  is  token  os  the  standard  for  ;}*  c4i  either  sitlc  ;  and  as  iIk  lime 
difliareoce  between  siKcouive  central  ncridiaas  (is*  ^part)  U  exactly  one  hour,  the  buUf 
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luodt  in  lb*  diffocat  mcUoiu  iadiatit  different  AMrz,  bat  the  ■uquCc  aad  atcootl  hands 
poiM  esmly  th«  msk,  Tbe  tlifleranoa  tbiu  coDsist  ot  cvea  bouit ;  the  niiuito  aaj 
wooodt  mn  tlw  nme  Ibr  all  sections 

Tbc  GoreminK  Meridiuu  an  tb«  6oih,  oc  uuulard  for  inttrtalimiai  Tim£  (£<., 
THovA.  Scoti*.  New  Ilruniwiclc,  &c),  the  751I1  fur  Eaatent  Time  (N.  E.  Siale»X  the  potlt 
for  Ctntntl  Time,  the  105th  for  M-tutHain  Tims,  and  tha  iwth  for  Vtmjfic  Tiuu. 
Y-^sttra  Tiaoe  u  ihits  exactly  ooe  hour  bi^iad  lutcrcoIoaUl  Time,  and  ooc  hour  before 
Ccstnl  Time.  PadAcTinMUorMhoorbchindMoaotainTiine,  two  boon  behtad  Cenlnti 
Tiotc,  aad  tbm  boim  behiad  Eattcni  Tinu.  Thus  when  ii  a  is-to  p-tn.  si  New  York 
(E.T.)U  i>  11-ioa.Bi.  XL  St.  Louis (C.T.),  10-10  xm.  at  I>enver  (M.T.),  And  9-toa.in.u 
Saa  FnusoMQ  (P.T.) 

Tlia  SBCBS  principle  coold  be  eoMly  appGed  to  a  eynchnxwiw  syston  for  European 
OwMiics  and  tberwt  of  tbc  world.  Wen  it  tioivcnBUy  adopiod,  tbc  exact  tiiae  ai  every 
place  in  di«  world  cotild  bt  ducmUiwd  off-baod,  ood  witboitt  aoy  of  the  caloilfliiotu  now 
iMCMntaiad  by  tba  large  number  of  diJIercnt  standards. 

la  Universal  Tuba  tbcsoTcmiag  meridians  wouU  be  15*,  jo*,  4S*>&c.,c2staiidwatof 
Gncowich,  sod  the  difference  would  be  m  boars  only.  Thus,  if  it  wet«  10  minattt  tj 
seconds  past  t  p-ra.  at  Grecawich.  tt  would  be  10  mionta  ts  Mcoods  past  8  ••n.at 
^fcw  York,  and  to  minutes  ij  seooods  pui  6  p.m.  at  Bombay. 

The  International  Date  Line  is  an  tmAginaiy  line  marking  the  pbce 
where  the  "  change:  of  day  "  is  sapposed  to  occur. 

By  the  "  chang'e  of  day  "  is  oiemt  the  apparent  gain  of  one  day  when 
travelling  eastwai d&,  or  apporeot  lou  of  a  day  when  travelling  in  a  westerly 
direction. 

The  explanatkm  of  this  innjjnarr  icaio  or  loss  k  qtiite  siiBple.  As  1*  east  or  wtu  of 
Greenwich  makes  sdifTcreiKe  of  4  minutes  between  tbc  local  ihne  of  places  1*  E.  or  l*  W. 
and  Creeowich  M«ui  Tine,  it  u  cleu  tbata  Lmveller  soiocwastanddisiriuit  lokcepJK*/ 
timt,  wouU  find  tt  mcs^afr  lo  turn  the  bands  of  bb  walcb  back  4  mtoQles  fcr  every 
degree  of  ktngitudeinMOed  over;  aitd  snppoMits  ba  bad  stanad  frtMa  GraanwJcb,  by  tbc 
tine  be  bad  goite  half-way  nxind  the  world  be  wotild  have  set  hb  watch  back  180  times 
(which,  at  4  miaotM  each  time,  nakes  is  booreX  and  by  tbc  time  b«  gat  back  to  Gnceawidi 
tflo  ttaws  nore,  or  360  io  all,  Cc,  (360  x  4)  ounutes  a  >4  botus,  or  one  day.  In  other 
words,  he  woukl  appareiuly  have  /«r  a  day. 

Similarly,  if  a  pervMi  tn«vUcd  east  from  Grveowich,  foe  every  destec  of  kMa^itude 
passed  over  be  would,  la  order  to  keep  oonect  local  time,  be  ubliged  to  put  tbc  bands  of 
hit  watch  forward  4  miuuto,  ood  ou  returuios  to  (jtcenwicb,  be  would  find  thAt  he  hnd 
doDe  the  same  360  times.  Lt.,  (3160  x  4)  mimites  ^  14  boon — an  appueui  gum  of  ooe 
day. 

The  Interna Honal  Date  Uaot  marianc  the  place  where  ibis  "  cbatige  of  day'  h 
■uppoaed  to  occur,  passes  ihtoncb  the  Pacific  frow  Behrii^  Strait,  loathward  past 
Japan,  than  cnrvios  toiiod  the  {"biltppincs,  and  nnmioK  coal  of  New  Conan  and  New 
ZoUand.  When  it  b  Sunday  west  of  this  line,  it  is  Santtday  cast  of  it.  **  Navigaton, 
however,  UHully  rectify  the  date  <n  cnMoing  the  180th  meridian  from  Gcesowicb.  coimt- 
lus  a  day  twice  if  the  voyace  b  tewanb  the  wctt,  fttai  droppids  a  day  if  siting  eutvards." 

The  Determination  of  Latittide  and  Loniptnde  is  thus  absolutely 
necessary  lu  tlx  the  postions  and  rclntive  lime  ut  phiccs  on  the  earth's 
Bttrfitce. 

Dateradaatkm  of  Lonptuda :  As  t*  of  toaptode  makes  a  diflciBioe  of  4  niniiics  in 
lloMi  it  is  cvidcai  that  longitude  may  1m  expfvsaed  in  tiow  with  any  mjf^nA  degree  of 
acenracy,  and  the  position  cf  any  place,  with  ngard  to  tbc  mcradian  of  Grccowidi,  nay 
be  accnntaly  dttcrmiDed  if,  by  >oAe  menos  the  exact  neaa  time  at  GrecDerkb,  and  the 
lead  liaeal  the  place  of  obaatvaIiot^  could  be  liauillanaoaslylaKiwn  and  coinfsued.  For 
lluB  purpoce,  tnndUn  and  oavigMon  carry  c4rwMMtrttn,  or  wnachea,  sm  to  and  keeping 
Greanwich  time  very  aocnntely-    To  find  the  kmgUuda  at  any  place.  It  u  only  ncoemry 
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to  obKTTc  carefully  ihs  dlffereoce  between  the  lime  Bbown  by  the  chronometer  and  the 
local  liiac,  wliiclt  cnn  he  accuralcly  fixed  by  aii  observation  of  the  &un  at  noon.  The 
loneiiude  u  then  easily  cnlciilai(r<i  (i  hour  ^  is*.  i  minute  >=  is't  (  Kcond  ~  is'O-  Thuir 
I'vis  time  u  g  miiiulcn  ao  seconds  bvf^rc  Greenwich  mean  liinc ;  the  exact  longllude  of 
P&m  then  is  a*  ao'  a^''  R. 

longitude  oiay  abobe  found  at  lu'xAt  by  observin);  the  positlonof  the  tnoon  among  tbe 
•tmn.  The  heavens  are,  as  it  were,  a  citxic,  of  which  the  moon  iiMT  be  regarded  ns  an 
Index,  aftd  ai  (lie  inosn't  plncc  in  the  bcavcas  can  be  accoralely  inredicteJ  f<jr  ycnrs  in 
adnuica,  the  navigator  or  traveller  has  only  ta  compare  tlie  observed  dtitancc  of  the  moon 
rrooiA  parricular  atarwitb  that  given  in  the  S'amtUai  Almmnae  to  lind  the  exact  time  at 
Greenwich,  at»J  thus  calculate  his  longitude. 

Determloatioo  of  Latitude :  There  arc  nnnterous  ways  of  determltuiig  latitude. 
The  dcienniiiation  oflongitude  in,  .oft  we  have  seen,  fciiiiply  a  gtuttio*  of  tiiHt.  We  can 
Qod  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  olncrving  the  aititude  ef  tkt  p^U  above  the  horixon.  The 
■o-called  Pole  Star  is  not  cMbctly  at  the  CeUttia-t  Pale,  or  directly  ovtr  the  North  Pole  of 
the  earth  ;  but  iuppo«ing  it  were  to,  to  an  ob«crrcr  at  the  equator  it  would  appear  an  tliK 
lioriion,  that  U,  it*  oliitudo  or  height  In  the  heavens  would  be  o*.  For  every  degree  he 
advnnccft  north,  the  Pole  Stnr  would  ri«e  to  n  correxiMndinfi;  elevatioa  itt  the  heaveni ;  in 
the  latjtu'lcof  Lontlut)  iunltittide  at  tUcUn^ian  would  be  siS*>  which,  therefore,  b  the 
latiliKlc  (or  disuince  from  the  ctguatoo'),  of  London.  At  the  Pole,  the  atar  would  appear 
directly  uvcrhcaul,  i.e.,  90' above  the  buriwiu  The  star  known  as  ilic  PutcSiar  i<i  not, 
bowevt^r,  nl  the  nctunJ  pole  of  tlic  heavens,  but  ax  a  distance  of  i*  af'  trom  it.  Navigators 
and  iravcllcrK  have  thuti  tu  find  ilie  latitude  by  other  methods,  e^g.y  by  observing  circum- 
P^iar  tt»rt  ai  their  Kreaic9i  and  lca.1t  altitude  above  the  horiion— the  mean  of  the  two 
observationft  sliowing^  the  height  of  the  true  pole  above  the  hori/oii,  and  hence  the  Utiiude  ; 
nr  by  olisrrvations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  prindpal  start,  the  dtcUnation  (J.t.,  latiiude) 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Altfuutae  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Ptuvided  with  a 
etfm/ast.  a  ehnmameUr,  and  a  W;r/<ui/— the  Intlcr  on  instnimcni  for  nulung  ttunutdy> 
accurate  measurcmcnlii  of  angles,  and  with  the  indlspeniuiblc  Nautical  A  Imaitnc,  the  navi- 
gator Uildly  tiaverkcs  the  waste  of  waters,  and  the  irAVoller  presses  forward  across  great 
dcscru  or  ihrougli  dcnu  forests  with  the  confidence  that  the  course  they  are  followbg 
will  IekI  to  their  "  desired  haven." 

The  Positioos  of  Places  on  the  earth's  surface  are  thus  acciiralcly 
and  unmistakably  indicated  by  iheir  Latitude  and  Longitude.  A 
given  parallel  and  meridian  can  only  intersect  or  cut  one  another  at 
oticpoint ;  and  while  a  laryc  number  of  diflcrcnt  places  may  have 
the  same  latitude  crthc  same  longitude,  no  two  places  can  possibly 
have  the  same  latitude  and  the  same  longitude. 

FcH-  example,  the  parallel  of  50"  N.  encircles  the  globe,  and  passes  through 
a  large  number  of  diRcrent  places  j  and,  similarly,  the  meridian  of  ao*  E.  passes 
half-way  round  the  world;  yet  it  is  ontynt  ong  particular  and  untnistakable 
point  that  ilie  joih  parallel  N.  tiiid  the  aoth  meridian  V..  intersect  or  cut  one 
aitolhcr,  and  the  place  said  to  be  at  50^  N.  latitude  and  30"  E.  longitude  is  at 
that  point  and  nowhere  else. 

Methods  of  Represeatmg^  the  Earth ;  I'he  largest  pictures,  even 
of  the  most  extensive  "views,"  show,  after  all,  but  a  comparatively 
insignificant  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  hills  and  mountains, 
lakes  or  rivers,  long  lines  of  coast,  or  whatever  the  *  subject'  of  the 
picture  may  be,  are  all  shown  as  they  appear  to  t/u  eye^  i.e.^  in  per- 
spective. Objects  in  the  'foreground'  are  thus  drawn  much  larger 
than  objects  of  the  same  or  even  larger  size  in  the  '  background/ 
for  llic  reason  tliat  near  objects  seem  larger  than  those  further  off, 
and  the  mon:  distant  iui  object  is  the  smaller  it  looks.    A  plan,  on 
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the  other  hand,  though  not  so  effective  as  a  picture,  is  necessarily 
more  accurate,  in  that  it  indicates  the  true  positions  and  relative 
distances  of  the  various  places  or  things  shown.  TTius,  a  picture 
and  a  plan  of  a  school  are  very  different  things  j  the  former  shows 
the  apparent,  and  the  latter  the  real  dimensions  and  positions  of 
the  \-arious  parts  of  the  building. 

Maps  and  Globes:  Both  pictures  and  plans,  hourever,  show  at 
the  best  but  comparatively  small  areas,  and  we  must  therefore  have 
some  convenient  means  of  representing  larger  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  also  the  whole  of  it  This  we  can  do  by  means  of 
maps  and  globes. 

<^obcs :  The  earth,  being  a  sphere,  is  therefore  most  faithrully  represented  by 
^gM<.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  Any  tJDei,  circles,  etc..  drawn  on  the 
suriaoe  of  a  spbere  out  be  emctly  reproduced  only  on  another  spberieal  surface, 
as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfect  representation  on  tijtai  stufact 
of  any  part  of  a  curoed  surface  Consequently,  we  can  rightly  represent  the 
earth  BS  a  whole  only  by  means  of  /iMn.  and  it  is  on  a  globe  .ilone  that  the 
tme  configuration  of  the  land-mosses,  the  courses  of  rivers,  the  positions  of 
towns,  etc ,  can  be  correctly  marked.  As.  however,  artificial  globes  arc  both 
incoarenient  for  constant  use.  and,  if  large,  very  expensive,  nupmiftkers  do  not 
attempt  to  use  them  generally  to  show  the  details  so  much  more  essily  and 
conveniently  given  in  the  handier  and  mucli  cheaper  fonn  of  mtaps  or  eJMrts. 

Uaps  are  representations  of  tbc  whole  or  ports  of  the  eaith's  surEace,  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  represent  corrrctly  a  curved  suH*oe  on  a  flat  or  plane  surface, 
DO  map  is  absolutely  perfect  The  smaller  the  ana  shown,  the  more  faithful 
ftnd  accurate  its  delineation  may  be,  and  conversdy,  the  la^cr  tba  area  the 
greater  tbe  amount  of  distortion  or  dissimilarity  between  the  form  of  the  land, 
etc. ,  as  shown  in  tbc  map.  and  as  it  really  is.  To  reduce  this  inaccuracy  as  far 
as  possible,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  map.  numerous  methods  of  fro- 
Jtftiitgm  curved  surface  on  a  plane  one  arc  used.  Tbe  real  basts  of  all  map* 
makinj;  being  the  nthnork  ef  paratUt  and  meridian  Hnes  oocrespondtng  to  the 
pirallci  and  meridian  circles  of  the  sphere,  the  first  thing  in  comtnicting  a  map 
is  the  frojectiom  (f  the  farttliett  and  rturidiatu.  Then  only  can  we  proceed 
with  any  certainty  to  mark  the  coasi-linc  and  rivers,  and  to  indicate  tbe  positioa 
of  towns,  etc.  On  a  map.  therefore,  the  coast-line  and  other  features  shown 
occupy  tbc  sama  posiUoo  in  relation  lo  tbe  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  as 
they  do  to  the  corresponding  circles  on  a  glob&    Hence 

A  Projection  is  the  method  of  representii^  a  carved  suriace  on  a  flat  or 
plane  surface. '  Of  the  many  g^metrical  or  conventional  methods  of  priv 
jecdng  the  whole  or  part  of  the  earth's  surftce,  the  following  arc  tbe  most 
generally  used  :— 


I.  Tlw  ^MJt  ahaitd  bMT  ta  mini  Uutf,  hi  mJ 
tmijiiilinia.  tteM  te,  Car  tte  rsMaon  ttaie^  um» 
•nwMMl  oBMMflU  timeaOtm  ef  ikaMotuvM. 

■Mdwt  to  ^failiJ     ■     «     .. 


-, — . — ■ , —  —     --- —  f^oympo^  wpn^ 

OoAr  nd  mm  lawvtj  %MMd— •  glwi  M  •. 
■htevffrid  aftw  dNT  apapotat  aatcoaUMt 


CtofaM  ■!«  ab»  «mMI  to  catna  am 


■  IWJWII 


IW  qiiKluB—Ttwqgh  o«  mta  «I>M  phoii  m(D  « 
IM  dnm  Uttm  a  |w«a  poiH  U  tBoilMr  paMl 
Sbdk  •  tea  dnm,  nr.  «o  •  hk«  of  Am.  tufwMi 
Adn  SMd  BArii«  Smh.  wo^iam  tfanMcfa  tta 
mmik  «f  Om  hf^M  Cirit.  nJa«r  NDUMra. 
Tcnri^VUMfc,aM«««riuidMEa«  Capfc  On 
•  /M*.  mm  ^^m»^  vo^d  b*  «>••  mk\  i  - 
*■  Ji—  fca  bW»—  a««aM  »ota>  ««M 


ooa  lia  m^rth  of  Ow  mten  CML  ika  SC  of 
dw  CMpiui  Sn.  Oh  y.  ctf  aw  Sw  «r  AnL  and  by 
TobnMc.  tfea  MMMb  of  dM  L«M.  MHl  UH  ihotw 
ofUM  ArctkOcoHt. 
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Ortfaofnphic  ProjfrCtioa— a  ptrt^tctht  prajection,  lh«  poiat  oT  view  being  fupi>DMd 
lobe  ai  an  indefinitely  srcu  distance  in  space.  Prcjtcttd an  tfu plant o/tfu e^nAtar,  ire 
haw  ihc  pol*  mt  the  centra  a,aA  (Im  meridians  <Ii<r>:r^ing  fram  it  as  itraicht  Unea  to  the 
ditwnfcreooc ;  while  ibe  pou^IlcU  an  concentric  circles,  which  approach  cloter  towanb 
tb>  cucsinfeiwiec  or  the  Hiuaior.  Prv/eetttfan  m  uttriMam,  thU  mei^ian  and  the  eqoaior 
Appear  as  ttiaigbt  lines,  and  the  parallcb  as  straighl  ttoea  abo,  while  the  meridian  circles 
an  cUlpacs,  wUb  tbc  poUr  diameter  or  axis  of  the  earth  la.  a  oonuouD  major  ajcts.  The 
dictanoea  btlweett  both  paralkls  and  meridiana  decreaie  &oeD  tiw  oaitie  outwaida, 
gndnallr  at  fet,  and  then  laofc  ijuiclcly. 

TUs  praJKtiaa,  in  every  rorm,  ihtts  accnrately  repr^xnts  the  «;nlra]  portions,  but 
lowanla  the  circntafcrenco  the  diMancct  are  redticcd  at  lira  fndnally,  then  <]uiclcly,  and 
Stnlly  To  Ob  Countrifs  twar  the  outer  margin  are  consequently  much  dutoned  and  j^reoily 
ndiiood  inbrcailth. 

StcnocnpUc  ProjectioD— also  a  per^tc^vt  view  of  the  bemuqiberes,  but  tram  a 
iCffercnl  potoi  of  view.  In  ihu  projcctioa,  the  obacrvcr't  eye  n  Mppofcd  to  be  at  the 
eentre  of  the  «ur(ace  of  the  opposite  tiemii.piicre.  That  is,  mppoting  tlie  earth  to  be  a 
tisa^arent  glaaaijiobe  and  to  he  cut  in  two,  tbe  cut  Ctce  of  cad  banisphcre  would  h« 
M<  pJmMt  »/f*vjec^»i  and,  as  w<n  ihroosh  this  plane  from  the  «ur&ce  of  lb«  »p[i>>tite 
hemt^Acn;  die  ecjoator  aikd  centnil  meridian  would  appear  on  lh«  plane  or  projection  as 
Wistchl  ItiK*,  the  other  pandldE  and  meridian*  as  a/ca,  the  dntance  betweco  ibcin 
iBcrttsaif  as  tbey  approach  the  outer  marsin  of  the  imtp. 

la  ihb  projection,  the  redaction  is  towards  the  centre,  where  fUstances  are  nducod  by 
OBc-balC  >nd  ar=as  by  ooc-rourth. 

Biittidistast  or  Globolar  Projecttoa :  In  this  projectioo,  also,  the  equator  and  octural 
Bcridian  are  projected  a&  «mighl  linet,  and  the  other  neridtans  and  paraUet*  a>  curved 
littes.  As  in  the  stereoeraphic  projectiod,  the  panlleb  widen  out  as  tbey  approach  iha 
nai^a ;  the  meHdians,  on  the  cciiinu-y,  are  on  the  eiiuatorand  on  every  ponJId  at  ci|uai 
distattcei,  whkfa  decnasc  as  tbe  meridians  cii»e  logetber  until  tbey  meet  at  th«  poles. 

None  of  these  projections,  however,  shows  the  true  "  bcAringi"  of  places, 
I.*.,  a  straight  line  drawn  on  a  map  between  a  point  cast  and  another  point 
west  of  a  ^Tcn  mcritUon,  does  not  cut  the  meridian  at  the  ^ome  an^^le  as 
a  line  drawn  between  the  some  points  on  a  globe  oi  sphere. 

So  that,  on  a  map  projected  on  any  of  these  methods,  n  straight  line 
draA-n  from  one  port  to  another  would  not,  without  calculation,  indicate  to 
the  navigator  the  'course'  his  vessel  must  take  from  the  one  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  other  in  the  shortest  time.  This,  however,  is  an  cosy  matter 
when  the  map  or  ch.irt  is  drawn  oo  what  is  known  as 

HcTcator's  Projection,  by  which  wc  can  show  the  whole  of  the  world 
at  one  view,  except  :he  parts  about  the  poles. 

lo  this  projection,  aa  oprigbl  cylinder  u  supposed  to  caaMBpasB  tbe  globe,  tducliine  it 
along  the  equator.  Upon  the  inner  surface  of  thtt  cylinder  tbe  poralleb  and  mcrkliuiii, 
with  tbe  coact-lioe,  riven,  &c,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be  prcqecied,  the  point  uf  licht 
beinqf  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Whro  opened  out,  die  meridians  appear  ai  a  Kiiaa 
of  perpendicular  straight  Ihaes,  porall;;!  to  and  equidtstaRt  firon  each  other,  while  the 
parallels  are  boruonial  uralfht  Une^  also  parallel  lo  each  other  and  cuttins  the  meridian 
at  ti^t  xa^xat,  with,  however,  dua  inpwtaot  diScrcooi,  that  while  the  meridiaiw  are  at 
BqtBsl  dgtaoan  from  each  other,  tbe  parallels  ar«  wider  and  wider  apant  the  fnnber 
Hkejr  an  fnm  the  equator.  The  rea»oo  fur  lius,  and  atao  why  the  Poles  and  very  high 
lalltudes  are  not  shown  at  all  on  a  map  on  this  projcctiao,  will  be  evident  wbeti,  by  a 
ilrawinc  or  experiiiKnt,  it  u  clrarly  tocn  that,  no  naner  how  lone  dtc  yvl'nipg  cylinder 
■ay  be,  iha  poles  cannot  be  projected  on  it  at  all,  and  ihe  pant  naar  thata,  as  seen  fr^m 
Ibe  c««itr«  of  the  5pher«,  also  fall  outside  the  edge  of  the  cylinder.  In  oooseqDeaee  of  lltit, 
tbe  parU  wfaicb  cmi  be  piojeciod  oa  the  cylinder  miut  lie  between  the  llmiu  marked  by 
•trai^ht  lines  drawn  from  its  upper  and  lower  edges  to  the  OBntreof  ibc  tpbcre  it  ciKlotes. 

Merr^iVv  Projection  has  this  dtsadvantage — that  no  ^sttmatef  or  eompariaoni  of 
areas  or  of  JFtt* "Wf ,  except  along  tbe  sama  parallal  •"'"  ^-f  baiwd  upua  it.    It  is 
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accunlc  ooly  io  thu  it  (ho«n  tbc  trae  beuinci  or  dLr«ciion  or  pUccs.*  On  a  clobc,  the 
dUtanca  between  the  meriduua  docrcxic  from  ibe  cquAior  to  the  p^!ck,  while  tbcdinanccs 
bcnrrcn  tbc  paraJteb  are  rcry  oe&rly  aituL  Is  nups  oa  Uacator*»  projo-iivni,  tbe  mrri- 
dlvu  »Tm  Bqoidistxnt,  while  the  ponlleU  »re  at  uae^iul  diuances,  which  incrvmaa  with 
ibc  difiUnoe  from  tbt  •qiuUor.  liwn  b  thus  a  double  diUMtkui,  i.e,,  of  UtUudc  an<l  of 
tiTfigitwitT'.  or  ia  a  oortli^ad^outli,  a*  well  as  la  an  cast-to-wat,  diredioiL  For  example,  a 
dq|>weorkMcitodeontlw«aith  deeraauea  fraoi  60  sMgnphkaltaDcsat  tbe  «qukiorto  jo 
taSaa,  or  exactly  ooe^udf.  at  60*  N.  or&  On  a  Mcrcator's  mmp  the  ^»ocs  arc  equal,  to 
that,  U  &>*  N.  or  S-,  cononrics  art  diswn  oat  to  twice  ih«r  actual  «ast-Aod-weu  duBco- 
uoos.  At  70'  N.  orS-,  th»cast-and-we»t  expanuoo  U  nearly  three  tunes  the  trvedUtaocc 
Further,  tb*  paraBdi  wbidb  an  at  •qnal  dHfncct  00  tbe  qibcfe,  aiv  npttacaiai  by  Uncs 
at  Tiffiir**  and  cpnsfnt>y»uicieei  iog  Jirt»np»  (ram  aadb  odwr.  So  that,  oe  a  Mereuer** 
nap,  couiuries  an  dr»vti  oat  or  amgeratad  m  a  aortb-aBd-aoatli  dinction  also.  And 
tbe  farther  tb«y  are  from  tbe  equator,  tbe  sreaier  tbe  exasgeration  bcoomcs ;  atid  tbtta 
tbc  area  of  cooatiiex  in  high  latitudes  b  groeily  ctaggKratcd,  as  OHnpatcd  with  that  of 
couBlrrek  of  equal  citpni  tti  cquatoriftl  rcsioeo. 

Cooicftl  Projection  :  If  w«  suppose  a  cone  of  paper  to  be  placed  in 
contact  with  an  artiiidal  globe,  and  touchiog  it  olong  the  central  piu-alLcI  of 
the  area  to  be  delineated,  and  the  poralleb  and  meridians  in  this  area  (o  be 
thrown  ottt  or  projected  un  the  cone,  we  get  what  is  termed  a  evMUvi/>rv- 

Wow,  ifbytoaieii>eaD>the(araHelsaodw«idiaiae«>do«iinandtni¥wtiimbaraqttirad 
area,  erith  tbs  ooast -lines,  risers,  8tc,  ooiUd  be  actually  ptojccted  aod  mariced  oa  tbc  pafttr, 
and  the  oone  then  opened  out  flat,  »t  woold  have  oa  a  flat  ciiHaoe  a  reprcsentarioo  of  that 
ftut  of  tbe  curved  stti&ce  of  tbe  {lobe  Aloac  tbe  line  where  the  cone  touched  the  globe, 
the  prvjcctioo  will  be  perfectly  true,  I'.r.,  akwc  this  Ime  tbe  oooe  and  sphere  will  corretpood 
exactly,  but  mrtb  aitd  south  of  this  lio«  there  will  be  more  oc  teM  dissimiUrtty  between 
llhm.  Another  and  more  acciuate  fonii  of  the  projection  supposes  ibe  cone  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  globe  afemt  /m  pwallsU  instead  of  one ;  tbe  cone  and 
•(ibeec  thua  oomsfiaod  in  two  places  Instead  of  one,  with  a  correipoadinc  rediKtion  of  the 
disianion.  There  arc  niu&crous  other  fijrms  of  this  projection,  on  vhidi  rbjm  of  tfaa 
cootinenu  and  sepante  couotrics  aie  uMiatly  diawn. 

Scale  :    Tbe  ica/4  of  a  map  is  the  {woportion  between  the  map  and  tbe 
t  actual  extent  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  earth's  snriace. 

U,  lot  eaainple,  t  ioch  ua  the  uup  represents  1  ntOe  of  aurCace,  Ibc  map  is  said  to  be 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  Mr  ime*  t»  m  mUe,  or  as  it  nay  be  aapnaiMl  1 :  6j,j6ck     This  nuaos 
that  tbe  map  1163,360  tines  ksa  than  tbe  area  it  reprcmnts,  for  1  mile  =  iy,lSo  inAm^ 
^  So  that  a  taap  on  a  tcale  of  1 :  1,000^000  woold  have  to  be  colaiged  a  oullioa  times  in  order 

I  to  oonrer  tbe  area  shown.     Except  in  nupt  of  tbc  World  io  Hemispheres  or  on  Mvauor's 

^  pnijoction,  a  temii  tfmtiUx  is  tintally  civen,  and  ftom  it  any  distance*  on  the  map  may  be 

^^H      nore  or  lem  aocuiaiely  detcnoioed. 

pi 
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Map-Maldnc  or  the  ooiutnictioci  of  maps,  thtu  requires  a  soimd  knowledce 
af  mathematical  BBOgrapby,  besidei  ooosidenblc  sldU  in  drawing,  /tc. 

In  detennioiaK  Ibe  projactiaa  of  a  map,  the  easM|iapber  is  cuided  toatnly  by  tbe  ptv^ 
poae  for  whkfa  the  map  ts  required  :  turn  (lovcrTiaMaa  or  adouaistrattvc  pnrpoeea,  it  is  above 
afl  iiiriamrj  to  ebow  oerrect  areas ;  tat  ^Qilatr  piupoaa%  eomct  dhimitctt ;  and  fur 
navitatiofi,  eomcl  **  bearings." 

Map^eadlns :  A  map  is  trai  a  mciv  thing  of  ttttes  and  colota^,  btU  a  {CO- 
[^pliicil  document  of  the  highest  vali>e,  and  10  acquire  the  power  to  road  a  niap 
oocrecUy  and  to  understand  it  fuUy  is,  indeed,  tbe  main  end  and  purpose 
of  the  study  of  geography. 

_   TInl  le,  Bortk  W  slMnnetllK  ep:  mlb.  I  Ihai^to^  tf  itawB  ea  thle  intJecUH.  eftUbls 

aed  ibw'tbeaart  ItmcimmIvcm  taf  dawnleM**  uieiMdklt  is  ascmeiry  la  dww  %m*a  Oe 
feb  eeeae  Mheel  oinsMtfk'  MAittMckMtsam|e«alsoriaea>flirianbceM  «ne«tew. 
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INTRODUCTION  ;  MAP-DRAWmc. 

*  A  nap  KbonU  Uv«  jtod  glow  with  Ure  mnd  movement, "  and  thp  student  i 
wlien  stuilyiiig  a  map,  assiduously  ciiUiv;tte  tltc  h.ibit  of  tncntnlly  picturing  tb 
countrT'  i(  represents.  To  most  people,  a  map  is  merely  a  moreor  I«^  irregulM" 
geometrical  tgatt  and  iioihing  else,  and  it  calls  up  no  corresponding  mental 
concept  of  ibe  thing  of  which  it  is  the' !»>-mbol.     But  just  as  the  trained  tnasici«|j 
Ar^rr  the  music  when  he  s«cs  the  notes,  so  the  student  of  geography  : 
whene\«r  he  looks  at  a  m^p,  mentally  perceive  the  country  it  represents. 

Uap^Drawiof :  A«  geographical  knowledge,  to  be  nf  practical  \'alue  in  lifie, 
must  be  detinilc  and  accaratc,  some  proficiency  in  m^f-Jra-aing  is  essential. 
The  COflfiguiation  of  the  coasts,  the  trend  of  mountain-ranges  and  the  course* 
of  rivers,  the  position  of  towns  And  the  boimdaries  of  countries,  in  stiort,  thr 
physical  and  political  geography  of  a  country,  as  cmbcxlied  in  a  map,  is  far  mnrc 
vividly  fixed  on  the  mind  when  actually  ddinoalod  than  when  merely  studied 
(n^m  the  printed  mapk  The  drawing  of  n  map  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
especiiilly  from  memor\-,  is,  however,  k>  difficult,  that  numerous  plans  have  been 
put  forward  lo  assist  the  beginner— most  of  them,  unfortu^iately,  being  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  lines  of  Lititude  :\nd  longitude  are  not  essential.  Some  form  a 
Min'es  of  simple  geometrical  figures  by  joining  ejclreme  or  important  points  by 
straight  lines,  and  drawing  a  simplified  outline,  &c.,  between  and  about  these 
lines.  Another  method  divider  the  map  by  straight  line)  into  squares  of  one  or 
more  miles,  Jtc.  The  ooast-Une.  river -courses.  &c.,  may  thus  be  fairly  u-ell 
drawn,  but  that  Is  all.  Th«  network  of  paraUaU  and  meridians  is  the  basis  ct 
■U  map-maldng,  nnd  practice  even  un  printed  '  blank  projeclioos '  is,  after  all,  far 
more  valuable  than  an  attempt  iit  map-drawing  by  any  method  which  ignores 
latitude  and  longitude.  Constant  practice  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sound 
progress,  and  the  student  should  remember  tliat '  It  is  far  mora  useful  and  credit- 
*bla  to  draw  a  birlj  accurate  map  from  memory  than  mu  elaborate  one  from 
copy.* 

lU. 

The  Earth's  Surface  is  divided  into  land  and  Mnter,  the  land 
occupyinjj  little  more  than  onc-founh,  and  water  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole. 

The  tiffdl  area  of  the  globe  ia  estimated  at  197.000,000  square  miles,  of  which 
/..IM,/ t>ccnpic9  51,500,000  square  miles,  and  Water,  145,500,000 square  miles. 

Natural  Divisions  of  L^nd  :  The  land  consists  of  two  lar^fe  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  masses. 

In  olhi:r  words,  the  land  is  divided  into  contintnts  and  ijlattdi. 

A  Continent  is  ihc  largest  division  of  land. 

An  Island  is  a  smaller  {Kirtion  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 

Ttiere  are  really  only  /nv  gr^M  or  continental  land-mutn— thr  Western  Continent. 
cnihraclni;  Nortli  adJ  South  Ami^rica,  and  theEaatem  Costinent,  indulging  the so-oUtod 
co.-tttaen>5  of  EuTO[fe,  Asia,  anil  Africa.     Australia  U  an  Ittamd-Camtimenl. 

'rb«  F^^tcm  CoDtincnt  is  otica  called  ibe  Old  World,  and  the  Wettem  Cuntineat  the 
New  World.  WraUK  Europe,  Asi^,  and  Africa  wcr«  known  10  the  lutiotu  of  antujuit)', 
while  AnwHicsk  wa«  not  Aacortnd  until  a  companuively  luodera  period,  tonronls  the  cIcmc 
of  the  ijth.  century. 

Islands  vary  very  nucb  in  sue  and  poeidoo. 

Several  tmali  bUndv  lying  close  to  ea<ib  other  fonn  x  Croup.  Seven!  la^ft  blaodi  or 
Kland  crottpe  near  each  utbcr  Turin  on  Archipelago.  An  Islet  it  a  kinall  t*Uad  in  the 
itii.    Ad  Byot  Li  ail  island  in  the  channel  of  a  livcr. 
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bhnda  arc  ake  divideJ  inio  Cootiii«9tal  or  Oceanic,  Keocdbc  as  dier  Be  ttem  dw 
bsx*  hiMl-aiuaes  or  fiw  oat  at  wa. 

Definitions. — The  foUoniiig  tenns  mre  used  to  denote  variout  portions 
of  the  land,  according  to  their  position  rclxtive  to  adjacent  waters  zad  degree 
of  eleraticpti. 
(I.)  Accenting  to  poation  relatiTe  to  wljaceat  waters  :— 
Coast :  The  line  where  the  Und  and  water  meet  is  called  the  -roast. 

That  put  of  tbe  land  betwcca  lagjh  Mk)  low  water  mark  S  called  the  ttMci, 

A  Cape  is  a  point  of  land  advanciQg  beyond  the  general  coast -lines  *o  aa 
to  project  into  the  water. 

Other  icnns  mch  at  r^6it,  Htmd,  HtmdUmdt  and  Prwmmtpry,  are  oAco  appSed  to 
opes— the  term /mwr  to  low  and  th«  mt  lo  lofty  poiiMsof  Uad.  Local  or  «peoa]  namei, 
■acb  u  jWm,  Js'mxt,  MmU,  Bte,  ftc,  an  tis^  applied  tocenaia  hradbfid«. 

A  Peninsula  is  a  portion  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

A*  the  name  impUts,  a  psiuuuta  b  a  pan  of  the  tand  which  Is  "  almatt  an  tslaad." 

An  Isthmus  is  a  oarrow  neck  of  hnd  uniting  two  larger  portiocu. 
(x)  According  to  degree  of  eleratioa  :— 

A  Plain  is  a  portioo  of  land  not  much  raised  above  the  Uft,  and  which 
has  a  more  or  lea  level  wr&cc 

Soneof  thcfROtplifaiCif  ibtwocM  ate  diidngiwfced  by  ipedal  oamcx,  sachaa: — 

Th«  Laodca,  or  nady  pUot  oraoatb-weacni  Fiaaca. 

The  Steppes  of  Rwria  and  Ceatn]  Aata,  open  and  ttedaM  plains. 

Th«  Tuodraa  of  Siberia,  low  swanpy  phdas  dopiaB  nio  tbc  Arctic  Oceaa. 

The  Savannahs  aikI  Prairies  of  Nonb  America. 

Th«  LlaiKW  or  pui  (Lua  periodkaUy  iniiiidAlcd  bjr  the  OrittooOi 

Ttic  Sclvas  or  Toreal-filaiu  of  the  Amaaua  valley. 

The  PaxDpasDrLaPlaa,  *' btoad  thistly  iati  kk)  paasy  pastufa." 

A  Tableland  or  Plateau  is  a  tract  of  tand  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea. 

A  Hill  is  a  HUM  of  land  rising  bom  a  few  hundred  to  a  thoiuand  feet 
above  the  sea,  wliile  a  Mooatain  is  a  nuss  uf  land  riung  con^dcrably  (as 
a  tbousaiwl  feet  or  upwards)  above  the  1cvt.-1  of  the  sea.  Many  such  elevated 
moaaca  lying  close  together  form  a  Moontaia-gronp^  or,  if  in  a  line  with 
each  other,  a  Mountain-Range.  Two  or  more  mountain  ranges,  adjacent 
and  OQ  the  whole  parallel  to  e-ich  other,  rorm  a  Mountain-chain,  while  a 
nnmbcr  of  miiges  and  gro«ips  along  the  same  axU  of  tirvatian  iotmx  a 
Motmtain  System. 

Small  hills  are  varioasly  oaaud.  The  g»erai  una  ia  HiQodt^  but  if  noDdtd  tbey  at« 
eaDed  KaoOi^  if  of  duJk  braaiioa  and  rauodcd,  Dowsa.  Sand^utb  oo  the  Ma-^lioca 
•K  called  Paaaa,  Ui(h  prwttiMH  pernio  an  la  wxae  paita  of  England  caUvd  Tors,  or,  if 
fivmcfly  OMd  ••  firc-ngoa]  natiau,  BeacoMS. 

A  narrow  opening  between  two  adjoaninf  sKMuitaiaa  ■  called  a  Uoantaln  Past,  and 
alto,  la  aooM  cwea,  a  Defie  or  RaTlne-  The  pana  over  ■wunraia-dHim  Uc,  in  aone 
^■^•'^'*i.  ai  vaK  bcichta  above  the  pUins  below. 

A  Volcano  is  generally  a  conical  deration  with  a  cup-like  hollow  at  its 
sammit  called  a  Craiir,  from  which  lava,  mud,  &c.,  arc  ejected. 

Vokank  diHrica  an  cspedalty  lobjeci  lo  Emrt.kpmkft.  Tbc  Gtywrt  of  Iceland  throw 
enciattafhoc  wnlcr;  the  &*ifihmrmM  of  Italy.  &&,  aialt  tulpfaar  and  other  gHca. 
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Valley. — A  sloping  portian  of  land,  bounded  on  either  side  by  lands  of 
^greater  height,  fonns  a.  Vaf!ey. 

TIm  bnns,  both  of  valleys  uid  of  hilli,  in.  Infinitely  varied.     Somelimei  the  ilopef  are 

J  uid  E^ule.     In  other  coses  they  nrc  abrupt  Knd  tt«ep,  »  lliat  tlie  valivy  patces 

dually  into  a  nviae  or  defile.     Valleys  are  severally  nam^  after  the  riven  which  flaw 

■nrough  ihem,  u  ihe  VaJUy  of  Uu  NtU.     In  Scotland,  ihe  terms  Strath,  Carsg,  DaJt, 

&c,  are  uied,  as  Strathmart,  &c. 

*.*  A  Irwit  of  country  whkh  does  not  alkrw  of  sufficient  cultivation  to  be  fit  fflrlba 
settlod  abode  ot  ia»a,  is  called  n  Btitrt. 

The  <rast  reKion  called  the  Sufuina,  in  Africa,  is  the  most  prominent  exanple.  It  it  to 
the  want  of  water  that  the  ttvrility  of  such  tracts  is  for  (he  most  [KUt  dut:.  Dut  even  in  tite 
Sahara  there  are,  here  and  there,  a  Xzvt  fertile  lipots,  called  Otuet. 

Natural  Dirlsions  of  Water  :    The  terms  applied  to  the  various 
onions  or  natural  divisions  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  are  the 
fibllowing  : — 

Ocean. — The  vast  expanse  of  wnicr  which  covers  the  larger  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  called  the  Octan. 

Tha  Ootan  la  divided  by  the  intervening  lands  into  three  great  basins — the  Pacific, 
Atlutlc,  and  lodian  Oceans.  Ttic  wnicrs  yttuch  lie  around  tlie  North  Polo  arc,  in 
addition,  <3isiinf;uitheil  ns  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  tboaa  around  tho  South  P(do  are 
called  the  Antarctic  Occaiu 

None  ■>r  the  thr«e  great  oceans  bos,  property  speaking,  any  defined  limit  to  the  aoaib* 
wsud.  Their  waters  conununicale,  without  imerruption  from  land,  In  that  direction.  Tbe 
^Aniarciic  Cirtile  1*  assigned,  for  seographical  convenienci;,  as  their  common  line  of  dtviition 

ora  the  waters  that  lie  around  the  South  Pole.    A  line  drawn  from  Cape  Ham  to  the 

ntarctic  Cinle  is,  for  a  lik«  reason,  assigned  as  the  conunon  limit  b«t«e«n  the  waters  of 
Ihe  southern  Pacific  and  the  vjuthcm  AtUiniic  bn-^ins.  A  similar  line  drawn  from  tJape 
Afolbas  Kiuthwort^s  indic3iE«  the  bouncbtry  between  ihc  aoulh  Atlaittic  And  Indian  Occoiui, 
Btul  the  meridian  which  paues  thmugh  ibr  wiiihernnKMi  hr.-idlanil  uf  TnsTnania  is  re|;arded 
as  the  limtt  between  iba  basiiis  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  soathero  Paciltc  Ilut  ihcja 
lines  have  no  place  in  nature,  and  tbe  (enn  Southern  Ocean  is  coiomouly  applied  to  the 
belt  of  sea  which  eKiends  (with  Ulllo  interruption  from  Lnd)  round  the  (lube  betwe«-ti  tlie 
parallel  of  js*  S.  Lat.  mid  die  .\iitarcuc  Circle.  Tlio  sea  which  washes  llic  svuthcni  shores 
of  ,\tutml  ia  is  tbiu  spoken  of  as  the  Soathem  Ocean. 

Sea. — Tbe  word  ita  is  somelimei  used  as  an  equivalent  for  ocean,  but  is  more  generally 
applied  to  less  extensive  portions  of  tbe  water,  situated  near  the  Lind.  A  sea  which  pcnc* 
iratcs  within  the  land,  so  as  to  be  nearly  enclosed  by  it.  Is  called  an  Inland  Sea. 

Inlets^  or  indentations  of  ihe  cuasl-line,  are  variously  named  according 
to  their  form  and  size. 

A  Boy  it  a  short  arm  of  the  sea  indenting  the  land.  A  Biffht  \»  an  open  twad  ia  tbe 
lioc  of  coast     A  GnU  Is  a  longer  arm  of  tlie  sea,  pcnctraiinf  farther  into  tbe  land. 

Smaller  openings  or  inlets,  sufSdcnily  deep  and  tbdlcred  for  vessels  to  lie  in  safety,  and 
diacbiirge  and  receive  their  cargoes,  arc  called  Haveofl,  Harbours,  or  Ports.  A  Cre«fc 
or  Coire  is  a  small  opening  iu  tho  coast.  A  Firth,  Fiord,  or  Fjord,  is  a  luurow  inlet,  as 
tbe  J'irt^  o/T»y,  the  JiV**  Fjord,  An  Estuary  is  an  inlet  forming  the  lui^th  of  a  tuiat 
river,  as  tlic  Sstuary  of  the  Tkatntt. 

The  portions  of  water  connecting  larger  eipanscs  are  called  Straits, 
Channels,  or  Sounds. 

A  Strait  15  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  connecting  two  larger  portions.  A 
Channel  is  a  broader  arm  of  the  sea.     A  Sonnd  is  a  narrow  ami  of  the  sea 

bettveen  an  isla:id  and  the  uaintaDdL 

Lake.  —A  lake  is  a  body  of  inland  water  surrounded  by  land. 
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Small  bVtt  often  occur  ia  mMintilnotis  ocMUtnct,  their  beds  coucistinc  of  faoHow*  or 
d«praaiota  In  tlie  lunl,  in  wluch  the  niiuung  watcn  Iwve  Mxunuilsiicd.  Lftluft  no; 
be  thiu  d^aifiHl : — 

(i.)  Lftket  which  recoK  riven,  bot  have  no  oatleL 

(a.)  Lakes  which  da  not  reccivo  anr  riven,  bat  have  aa  oatlet. 

(^)  Lakea  which  hath  reoeiw  aad  emit  rivets 

(4.)  LAkes  whidi  receive  no  riven,  and  have  no  outlet. 

A  Pond  U  a  tmall  body  ot/rrti  waitr,  and  has  lu  oailet.  A  La^ooa  11  a  thalloir 
lake  of  tmli  vMUr  near  the  lea.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  nttpectivety.  the  words  Lodl 
and  Lottgb  are  ined  uutcad  of  L^kc.     la  KngUnd,  a  small  lake  b  often  called  a  Mere. 

River. — A  river  »  a  stream  of  water  nrnnu^  through  the  land,  utd 
generally  rises  in  high  grotind,  and  dUcharges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  some- 
times passing  thictigh  one  or  tnorc  lake^  nn  its  way. 

AInoM  9fwf  place  hai  ia  its  oeiKhhatirbood  examples  of  aaall  rannini:  streataa  or 
brooks :  the  jtmctioo  of  KvenU  «>di  brookt, »  that  their  waien  become  united  io  a  hu^er 
dMUincl  or  watarconn^  fomu  a  river.  Tbe  ThamtM,  the  Sev<r-m,  uhI  ibc  SAMtm^m^  m 
oar  own  ittlaaiHi  o**  umiC  tb«  taoa  piOBUfwnt  czaniiOci  uf  n  ven  ;  the  IfMUttt  and  lh« 
|^«4(«,  on  (ha  mntinant  of  Europe,  ace  iiatanoes  on  a  larger  Kale. 

The  Source  oTa  river  U  where  it  ^^ms. 

Tbe  Moatli  of  a  river  is  when  it  toda. 

Tbe  Bed  of  a  river  14  the  hoUow  aloof  wbJcb  it^Cnnr. 

The  Banks  of  a  rircr  are  the  marfiaa  of  land  between  wbldi  it  flowi ;  thai  on  the  right- 
band  hide  (rtiUowing  tbe  cvur^e  of  the  ftrawn)  ia  called  the  n'gktivutJf,  that  oq  Uie  left,  tbe 

Tbe  LeoKth  of  a  river  is  tbe  dtUancc  between  k«  aauroe  and  its  moeth. 

The  Width  of  a  river  ii  ibe  diatancc  between  tta  hanka. 

The  Baainof  ariver  is  thewbola  tfaa  of  coimcir  which  isdniaedby  ii  and  ita  triba* 
laric&.  Tbus  ve  wy  (in  Phyiiotl  GeogiaphyX  ibe  Biuia  of  the  Tbanca.  the  Boain  of  tbe 
Danube,  meaning  thcnhy  tbe  whole  dittiict  throogh  whkb  thoM  atrouu,  witfa  aU  ibeir 
lUBaeuu,  reaped  ively  5ow. 

A  Tribntax^  or  an  Afflaent  »  a  Hnall  stzean  which  joioa  ei  larccr  rtfcr.  Tlitu  the 
anall  river  Kennel,  in  BerkAhire,  is  an  afflaeot  of  the  Thames  ;  aikd  the  river  Ina  ts  an 
^IWir*^  of  the  XMoabe. 

Wbm  a  Urge  river  0owi  over  a  predpin  it  fbcma  a  Cataract.  Tbe  faO  of  a  tmmii 
river  fiimu  a  Cascade-  When  the  slope  of  tbe  bed  of  a  rtvcr  U  steep  or  uoeven,  a  Rapid 
b  Ibrmed.    An  artificial  water-course  is  called  a  CanaL 

Water-shed. — A  waier-shed  or,  more  correctly,  "  woter-parting,"  is  the 
^nnnid  which  divides  adjacent  streams  that  flow  in  opposite  Jiicctioos. 

This  gatietally  (but  by  bo  means  always)  cciwists  of  a  high  tract  of  UikI,  inrawiisri  of  a 
dkain  of  mouHUias ;  and  it  l^  to  every  CMt,  fenncd  by  grouad  which  is  higher  ihao  tlwt 
thionch  which  the  streams  aanally  Dow,  for  tbe  aattnal  tendency  of  water  is  to  raodowa 
a  aki|nng  grooad.  from  a  higher  to  a  Iowa-  level  Some  riven,  however,  riae  in  groond 
wbidi  ia  naariy  level,  and  at  only  a  trifliag  bcagbi  above  the  sea ;  in  socfa  nr»  1.  tbe 
micrahed  auy  oonat  of  ground  whkh  docs  iMt  exhibit  any  maritol  eleratum  ahova  ibe 
■frfabig^w. 

The  Distrnmtioo  of  Land  and  Water  over  the  earth's  stiriace  is 
extremely  irregular,  most  of  the  land  beinjf  nortli  and  most  of  the 
water  south  of  the  equator. 

Tlie  itrms  (in  square  miles)  of  tbe  land  and  water  in  the  variom  beaU^bemt 
into  which  Ibe  globe  taajr  be  tlivided  are  esUiBaied  aa  fciUows :— 
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Hemufktrtt. 

Lt%»d, 

Wmier. 

Northern  Heuisphen         .... 
Soutbcm  Hemisphere     . 
Ejksuni  Hanusphcrv   . 
WcKtem  Hemi^ihcrB 
Cotusncntnl  HemUpberc 

38,000,000 
13,500,000 

15,000,000 

44.000,000 

8,000^000 

£0,500,000 
85,000,000 
64,000,000 
81,500,000 
54t$<»i.(»o 
90,500,000 

DUtribntloa  of  Lud:  The  Nori/um  Hendsphert  thus  coniains  three  litna's 
as  much  land  oj  Hm:  Southern  ^  and  there  ts  ui  the  Eastern  ffetniiphere  \y,\*x 
u  much  land  as  in  the  iVesiera,  while  ihe  Continettai  Hemi\phcrc  contains 
five-sind-a-half  titues  as  much  land  as  the  Oitanu:  half  of  the  globe 

Distribotioa  of  Water :  The  above  Table  also  shows  that  the  Sautiurn 
Htmiiphere  conlaini  nearly  half  again  as  much  water  as  iho  Nortiurn,  and  the 
Wtjitm  Hemisphere  a  third  more  than  the  Eoittm,  while  the  Oetanu  Jfemi- 
sphere  includei  fuUy  three-fifths  of  the  entire  water-area,  while  there  U  only 
one-lhird  of  it  iu  the  Ctmlincntal  Hemisphere, 

Distrlhntloii  of  Land  aad  Water  to  Zones :  The  areas  (in  square  miles)  of 
ibe  land  and  water  ia  each  Zone  have  been  estimated  at : — 


Zttui. 


Nenh  Frigid  Zodc 
North  Temperate  Zone 
Torrid  Zone    . 
South  Temperate  Zone 
South  Frigid  Zone 


La»d. 


9,600,000 
35,150,000 
■9.400^000 

4,300.000 


truUr. 


S.55e.oo» 

59,ooo,w» 

46,^00,000 


Lands  Water  8,175,500 


Comimring  thi:se  numbers,  we  iee  that 

la  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  land  and  water  arc  almost  exactly  equal  in  area,  wbiilc 
in  the  South  Teioperate  Zone  thcrcisti  tiiQc^uraucb  water  uLuui.  The  Torrid  Zone 
ha&  Uiiec  limes  mori^  u-atcr  tluu  l:uxl,  whQe  the  two  XctDpcratC  Zones  together  iuduUc 
thiee-fifths  of  the  cQiire  land  area  of  die  globe. 

Th«  nuMt  habitable  pontons  of  the  earth,  i.e.,  the  two  Temperate  Zones,  have  thus 
the  lancet  laod-2rea ;  the  Torrid  Zone,  ao  unfavourable  to  thg  iIcvcloiiiiii.-iii  nf  indttstry 
and  energy,  has  a  limited  bitd-arca,  but  a  vaM  expanse  of  water  ;  while  the  Frigid  Zoaei, 
ihe  one  nearly  and  the  oUicr  cnfuely  uninlwbiublc,  aic  the  least  cxlciivivc  of  all  the 
sgtics,  their  united  arem&  amoanting  to  only  ^\^^  "f  the  tutul  areu  uf  the  globe. 

Cootottr  of  the  Land:  The  contour  or  coast-line  is  the  line  of 
contact  between  the  land  and  the  sea. 

This  Udc  is  practicaliy  tlie  ^aiue  everywhere,  and,  excluding  the  variations 
Cduted  by  winds  and  Ibe  tides,  tiniformly  Uvei,  nud  its  mean  height  between 
high  and  tow  water  is  adapted  as  the  basii  of  measurement  of  elevation  on  land 
and  depth  at  sea.  TbU  basis  or  Sea4eve]  is  thus  the  ^encru\  elcv-atit>n  of  the  !>ur- 
(acc  of  the  sea,  and  is  ^apposed  to  correspond  with  the  roean  level  of  the  tr.u'lh 
OS  part  of  its  circumference.  1  A  comparatively  blight  change  of  »ea-te»el  wou 
alter  very  considerably  the  present  outline  or  configuraT.ion  of  the  land. 

t/  Mr  sea'tevtt  were  depressed  joo  fathoms,  or  !«<{«  qtb.  part  of  the  dis 
from  the  earth's  centre.  **  Great  Britain  would  form,  port  of  the  ContinenlJ 


t.  TJ.i*  K  not  ftrlolj-  xnvc.  \\  n  ttuticr  of  hct. 
Ik*  InU  irf  wAtar  tvnicijnif  on  Xtva  Und  b  alTn^tPL] 
(•y  II.  4n>l  n(>ecUIIy  if  alone  or  i^*^''  ''"^  mircin 
lltMW AntgraHl cletJirfctl  m-iMci  auch  ■«  tho  Anttei 
■id lln HnwJafU.   Ttwatlr-x-i^iii  ^>f  itM-Uiin.rtK 


inctacnc,  caiwCT  the  lewt  of  Utc  EUjr  uf  D«q_ 
bc>vuie«Dl««<hi|cber  llun  thetrvlcrf  ihei 
Cerlan.  and  H  «  4  wcH-knowa  ivO.  >  lut  tte  «" 
on  tlie  l*4cUof  thorn  rt  tbe  lAbaitii  kA  T- 
h%lMv  tluB  mX  t1i«  AlkMlci  ' 
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Europe ;  the  beds  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Baiiic.  and  the  Black  Sea  would  be  dry 
taod :  New  Yorit  would  tie  a  hundred  mile&  from  the  cuast ;  and  tbe  toatlKni 
end  of  Newfoundland  would  he  cast  of  the  then  inland  city  of  Boston." 

//"  tk£  sea-Uvel  wirt  tUvoUd  loofniMoms.  "  Loodon,  Piuis.  New  York,  in 
fact  every  targe  city  in  the  world,  would  be  submerged,  aloag  with  nearly  half  of 
America,  three-fourtlu  of  Europe,  a  third  of  Asia,  and  half  of  South  America 
and  Australia." 

Contrasts  and  Similarities.— If  we  compare  the  contours^  or 
outlines,  of  the  great  land-masses,  we  at  once  discover  some  remark- 
able contrasts  and  simiiaritus. 

Aa  bupectioo  of  the  tnap  of  any  country  shows  that  tke  cantoar  or  coait-BiM 
is  tuw/krt  am  aiioiuttly  strai^hi  Um,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  coasts 
of  all  coantrics  are  irregular  lines,  constantly  varying  in  form  and  direction. 
Some  coasts,  like  tbe  eastern  coast  of  England,  present  a  succession  of  flowing 
cunwi :  others,  like  tbe  Korw^iaa  coast,  are  deeply  indented  by  innumerable 
iofets. 

An  uupectioQ  of  a  map  of  tbe  world  shows  that  t^  comtmcn  form  of  the  land. 
iotk  im  tk4  wKus  and  outifing  fortunu  t^it,  it  tMat  tfam  irrtgmlar  trioMgU,  witJk 
its  iau  to  tkt  ttorttt  and  its  af*x  to  iJu  south.  Thus  tbe  Continents  of  North 
and  South  America  actd  Africa  are  roughly  triangular  in  form,  tapering  towards 
tbe  south,  as  also  arc  nearly  all  tbe  great  peninsulas  of  the  world,  e,g,,  India, 
California,  the  H^ilkan  Peninsula,  &c. 

DeTelopment  of  Coast-Une :  Tbe  more  varied  the  oatline  of  a 
country  or  continent,  the  greater  the  extent  of  coast-line  in  propor- 
tion to  its  area. 

Each  mass  of  land  consisu  of  the  trumJk  or  main  body,  and  tbe  Hwths  {i.f. , 
peninsulas,  headlands,  ftc).  If.  then,  a  series  of  geometrical  figures  be  drawn 
approximating  to  the  general  shape  or  outline  of  the  continental  land-masses,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  numtwr  and  comparative  extent  of  the  projecting  '  limbs* 
diflSBr  very  cooiiderably,  and  that  while  Europe  has  a  greater  number  of  '  timbs ' 
than  any  other  continent,  Africa  and  Australia  have  fewer,  both  rdativdy  and 
aboolulety,  than  Europe,  Asia,  or  America.  Iliis  difference  in  development  of 
ooast-line  is  attended  with  the  uo&t  important  results,  for  the  more  irregular 
the  ooact-liDe  of  a  country  or  continent  is.  tbe  greater  the  facilities  for 

CaiiaifClal  iDtercoors*.  and  the  higher,  graerally  speaking,  tbe  dviltation. 
Anil«  oOQVcrsely,  the  fewer  projections  or  '  Uoibs  a  country  or  a  continent  has. 
tbe  lower  its  dvilixattoa.  Compare  in  this  respect  Europe  and  AInca.  Tbe 
vast  Improvement  in  the  iMaas  of  cooununlcaMon  is.  however,  rapidly  sur- 
«iiffffwt*wg  natural  obstacles  lo  free  intereourse  with  hitherto  isoUted  and 
backward  eotmtries. 

Similarities :  The^most  striking  nmilantia  in  form  or  coolour  o(  the 

great  Und  •masses,  are  rr— 
(i)  Tbe  Birwa  and  Wauln  Ctetiaatf^  slQui,  dcctcaae  in  witlthfroai  north  toMtuk.* 
(a)  Tbs  Wiliip  Mm  of  0»4  ooMiaaits  of  Africa  and  Sowb  America  haw  each  a  deep 

bold  or  tDcarv*.  snd  a  carre^wadtng  pviqactioa  cr  otUcum  oa  ibc  eutem  lide.* 

ft.  I^at4  Barm  Snt  pnMlnl  nat  Mr*  iSa  nilhtw  I  •.  U  AoUnfta,  IW  Motfra  ilbaCfnu  BMt^  k  e« 
»UM«MttnolthalHd  ndtae  Ww*  fFlwMiM  iw^      Iht  HMlk  Mm.   u4  Ite     iiiiiiUM<in  oMIcMra* 

w^lHtoMMhdHaank.    r*M  tofH*  ^hr  ^  At    iIm  »  ^ 
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C3)  A  (ingaUr  [araII«IUm  exltu  betw6«n  tbe  two  ^es  of  tb«  Allaoiic,  tht  fenn  of 
•rhkh  U  thus  that  of  ;>  jrcac  curviiis  TallG)-, 

(«)  Titc  EuropcAn  and  North  Americftn  %tion%  of  the  AtUnik  are  both  irre^Iar— the 
Soaib  American  tide  arw]  cpjXMitc  Afruan  cout  ore,  on  Ilic  other  hand,  "ifoib  regular  And 
altfUMt  unbroken. 

(s)  The  irreguUrsoatlicrii  const  of  Europehutucoumerpan  inthebroVmsouibernoan 
of  Asia,  and  each  of  ihcm  pmjccu  sauthward  in  three  great  peninsallLS— the  Spaot&K,  I  ulian 
and  Balkan  peniniuU*  of  Kurgpe,  aiuwering  to  the  Arabian,  Indian  and  Indo-Cbloese 
penuMKilm  of  Aria. 

(6)  North  and  South  America  ant  untied  by  an  Uthmos,  so  are  Africa  and  Eunuia. 

(7)  An  archipelago  or  i«Ian<l>cltlMcr  U  found  to  tic  10  the  soulh-cast  of  &1I  the  greni  Imid- 
■"*—'—,  /,£-.,  the  West  Indie«  to  the  M>uth-«ast  of  North  America,  the  Falkland  KlanJ&  to 
ttie  south-east  of  Souili  America,  the  .^gcan  Hl.-uidi  tu  the  wuth-eiut  of  iLuro^ie,  the  F.a&i 
Induui  Archipelofio  to  the  sGuth-cost  of  Asia,  and  the  Now  Zealand  group  ta  the  »onth- 
east  ofAuMntlb. 

*.'  These  and  other  ruimilmuu  which  the  student  may  reiulily  CmJ.  uui  l;y  carr/ut 
txamimatigit  of  the  map  or  globe,  are  too  geocral  and  constant  to  he  iticrc^  occidental ; 
they  luutl,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  some  producing  causes.  Gut  the  cMtiti*sU  in  forta  and 
ttructure  ore  00  less  striking  and  important,  and  an  attentire  study  and  componsan  of 
tbeae  suniloitties  urul  cviitxotts  will  give  tbe  student  a  clear  and  definite  ccuceiJtioD  of  the 
GDOfigiuation,  relative  pouuoo,  and  general  tuuciuie  of  tbe  great  lond-mauct. 

Contrasts  :  Tbe  great  land-mosses  exhibit  numerous  striking  contrasts 
in  foxm  and  stnicture. 

(i.)  The  greatest  extension  of  the  Old  World  is  from  cait  to  west;  that  of  the  New  World 

from  north  to  south. 

(a.)  Europe,  Asia,  and  Auslmlia  extend  numt  frum  east  to  west;  Africa  and  the  luo 
Americas  from  oonh  to  south. ' 

(j.)  The  e^utem  oikI  wcaUeiti  cantioenls  etrelnh  out  towanls  the  nnrtb  and  tenninaie  iu 
long  lines  of  coast  which  approach  coiii  other  so  as  olaiosttocndn^le  tbe  whole  North  Polar 
Sea ;  but,  towards  the  south,  the  great  Uod-masMa  terminate  in  promontorias  widely  apart 
(rom  etch  other. 

(4.)  Bat  the  most  stnldnK  and  lioportaot  contrast  is  In  variety  of  contour  and 
(levalopnuQt  of  coast-Uae  :— 

A&iCtt  is  simple  in  form— a  trunk  without  linhs— a  vast  continent  without  any  great 
peninsula  or  considerable  inlet — "  a  land  which  seems  to  close  itself  against  any  influence 
frvm  without.**  The  coast-line,  for  a  surbce  of  ia,ooo,ooo  square  miles,  is  only  16,000 
tatles,  or  i  mile  of  coast  for  every  ;50  square  miles  of  area— a  proportion  less  than  that  nS 
any  other  continent. 

Aai&  is  a  vast  body  with  few  Umbt— three  great  pcniomla)  -on  the  south,  one  on 
the  west,  and  another  oo  the  eait,  and  a  ccost-Ufie  more  than  double  that  of  Africa,  and 
iu  spite  of  its  great  area  (17,500,000  square  mile*)  relatively  ranch  longer,  the  ratio  bdng  1 
au]«  of  coast  to  every  $00  square  tnilcs  of  area. 

Sorope  is  the  mutft  ricAfy  atitctiaitA  cf  all  tAg  eanHiuiUj,  for  not  only  is  tbe 
oiaintand  deeply  indented  in  oil  poriSr  but  its  peninsulas  and  projections  are  themselves 
cat  op  b>' innutnerabte  inlets,  ibusgreatly  extending  the  coost-Uoe,  which  hat  a  total  length 
oCi^5oo  miles,  or  1  mile  of  coast  to  every  190  square  miles  of  area — a /refartian  txeted' 
ing  th^t  */»»f  olktr  tomlituttt.  '• 


I.  E«rala  oad  Monh  Anenci  atnUn  ilielr  gmieu 
ilsaiiwtiini  hva  eeit  to  weal  ■l'3n£  (tie  luaa 
(UaAil  (so*  N.k 

a.  Caret  tSinreKlttresllie  three  cmtlriciiii  □rilio 
OU  World  in  lAb  lespeci ;— "  Afr^  a  is  th«  mod 
tjneto  :  M  Is  •  bodjr  witluiat  ueroberx,  4  bee  witb- 
•utwaackcib     Amm  )•  « in>c'''r  mmk,  ib«  lUlal«^ 


vaa  loeiDbaa  of  «tilcli  bowcirei  tuUcc  only  k  (UU) 
ef  Hi  muL  la  Bun-fit.  iha  Kicmb<w^  <n'crru]e  (Iw 
t'iinii(.ul  b>><]]-,  ttit  hronclMS  cover  the  tiianki  the 
]iciua(uL>«  fiiml  alinoM  ■  lUn)  of  Its  sillrc  tattsoe. 
Afiicd  is  dotal  lo  the  oceao;  AsLt  open*  eidjr  its 
nnre<">:  Eurooe  umeoiitais  eotirelT  to  R,  and  Is 
the  nMt  acceojfaia  <tf  aB  the  cootineMi.' 
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NorUi  Anericm  b  nore  deeply  iadcsMd  duo  Sooth  Aaerio,  but  then  s  not  the 
nma  <liffcrciKC  as  between  Emrope  mad  Afrto.  StiU.  tbt  gnat  iabsd  wu  and  inkts 
cxtcad  Um  cout-Une  to  &  total  leoftli  of  04,500  miles,  or  i  mile  of  ooast  to  «vcry  530 
■qtiara  miles  of  upcft— «  propodioo  of  otauC-fine  to  soHaoe  abooi  balf  ilui  of  £iuope. 
but  aotK  than  twice  ihu  of  Alrica. 

Smh  A— riOi  Wtm  Aftka,  hu  a  rcBiailcably  RgolBr  and  aJmoM  uibRikxn  coHt- 
Sm.  hs  lotal  loBt^  ■•  *$«ooo  miles,  e^oivaknt  la  aa  a««ng«  of  1  iinI»of  eoMt  wavery 
4B0  aquan  adka  of  ana,  iluift  doMly  aHiroainaiinc  Asia  ill  thia  tnpect. 

AvatraHa  i«erables  Alrica  and  Sooth  Aaetica  in  Rsnkiity  of  cont-tioe,  whicii 
cxtcods  to  only  aboat  10,000  miles,  or  t  mile  of  ooaai  to  every  jooKiitate  otka  ofana. 

'.*  Tbese  results  are  summarised  in  die  following  Table,  showing  the 
rROPOxnoN  op  coast-uke  to  area. 


CoKTomrr. 

Ana  in 
xiaarc  nuks. 

Total  lennfa   ,Sqna«m»keof 

Baiio: 
Earopebciac 

Europe    . 

Am    . 

Africa 

Nortb  America    . 

Sootb  .America, 

Aastmlia 

3,700*000 

17.500.000 

13,000,000 

8,600,000 

7.000,000 

3,000,000 

»9.Soo 
35.000 
16,000 

34.500 

15,000 
to,aao 

190 
500 
7SP 

LOO 

.38 
.35 

Relief  of  the  land :  lly  the  rr/u/oi  the  land  we  mean  the  altemale 
elevation  and  depression  of  its  surface. 

Ttw  refief  or  verucal  form  of  the  laod,  like  its  oontoar  or  borixontal  configora- 
tioa.  is  infinitely  varied,  and  this  variation  of  form  is  due  to  the  slow  but  un- 
ceasing action  through  untold  ages  of  two  opposing  forces,  that  of  opbeaval, 
bjr  which  larife  areas  have  been  raised,  and  that  of  erosloa,  by  which  the  raised 
land  is  **  planed  "  down  again. 

TbegradaalelevatiOBor  «/A<at«/ of  parts'^f  the  earth's  crusx,  and  the  aoootn- 
panying  suAsidaue  of  other  paru,  is  endeoily  the  result  of  the  slow  cooling 
and  ooosequcnt  contraction  of  tbc  heated  interior;  the  outer  crust  coottng  so 
modi  more  npidlr.  and  being  too  rigid  to  contract  evenly,  becomes  in  coo- 
sequeiMe  omnpled  or  eorrmgated.  The  main  oonrugatioaa  are  few  and  simple, 
ooosisting.  in  &tct,  of  two  great  elevations  and  two  vast  tiepressioas,  which  form 
the  two  main  land-masses  and  the  two  chief  ooeatuc  basins,  respectively.  The 
ri(%BS  of  the  main  corrugations  fonn  what  is  called  tbeonu^wji/a/ajwarntain 
lines  of  npheaval,  while  the  bottoms  or  troughs  form  the  regions  of  gratcat 
subsidence,  and,  consequently,  o^roned  by  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

VolcaaoM  and  Hartlu]tufc«a  oAen  efleci  great  changes  very  suddenly,  but  the 
forces  of  eronon,  and  the  unci|ual  sirams  which  cause  what  are  called  the 
itemlar  mmtmemis  of  the  earth  s  cnist,  act  sknrly,  and  the  preaoit  land  sortiuo— 
nine-tenths  of  which  has  been  formed  frora  the  dtMj  of  other  continents— in 
material  and  structun:  gives  ample  proof  that  these  forces  must  have  been  in 
'**—"**  action  during  long  periods  of  time.  And  althonf;^  the  Uml-fianns 
wtdcfa  eoott  under  our  imiDBdiate  no6oe  mapf  wetm  to  us  to  tmdergo  no  per- 
ceptfUe  duBge.  you  oflcr  year,  ytt  k  is  none  the  less  tme  that,  slowly  but 
surely,  they  do  change— tn  Gbd,  no  portioo  of  the  earth's  cru^t  u  ui  a  state  a( 
iUmoUuc  rest — ii  ia  ahraya  risuif  or  sinking  Mmewberc,  and  while  the  land  is 
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htimg  easen  nngr  liii  bf  bit.  its  dtsiniegrsted  panicles — the  nuteriaU  of  fattm 
rotiHticBts  ate  cairicd  down  bj'  streams  and  rivers  and  deposited  at  the  boiloin 
of  the  sea. 

Fonns  oS  Rdicf :  The  infinite  Tariations  of  form  in  the  rdief  of 
the  land  may,  however,  be  arranged  in  three  great  natural  dtvisions, 
acccttilizig  to  the  area  and  degree  of  elevatitm,  namely, 

L.  ElenbooB  of  hrge  areas  tli§kt{y  above  ibe  level  of  tbe  sa. 

a.  Srvvtios  of  large  areas  •wiffnu:^^  above  the  levd  of  tbe  ae*. 

>  OevaCioa  of  ooap«ntn«ly  small  areas  eMi^dEfns^abo>«eflea4e«eL^ 

These  dmskms  corre^xmd  to 

a.  nueasccrRicUaada. 

>  UoHittiHi,  ddber  fai  chant  or  craapa,  or  aa  isolated  devatioa& 


Tteac  One  gntt  foms  of  relief  jj^erally  follow  in  natun]  aeqneooe 
^-OB  the  aeft-faaanl,  and  in  soEoe  places  me^e  indefinitdr  iato  each  other  ; 
\  other  plaoei«  tbe  tnantioafraa  the  hiw  pUio  to  the  broad  aptaad  or 

^ "~^  ii  alxapt  aod  ndden.     Viewed  m  tUa  threHbId  aqtect, 

;  pieaeat  tome  remaricabfe  anahieies  aad  motrasfi,  which 


I  ikceoHt  towstds  the  lalariw  lo  Aa  Baa  of 


I  Za  *■  OU  Vodi  «■  tac  rfspw  ■■  MMi  torai^  tbe  »^  Md  ifca  AoR  1 
la  Ac  Kcw  Worid.  «a  Ibc  eaaawy,  tm  kaf  rispv  i 
a  Bcsan  wopis  towMoa  the  scat 
)b  AaOU  W«U  d^aao^dapikfiMr  orftKtiMaMlBfvaMAanaibwa 
b;  «Uk  «  4r  3«e«  WI.U  Ae  «ann  d<re  wia  fam  t»icK  Ga  KaiA  Aa»n)  M 
•  Gel 

^  ia  Ae  OM  Wtild.  Ac  pdaev^  dope  is  WoBi*  Ite  av*.  *B  BBMal 
I  iMa  M«  »  ««  :  ^  aMM«l|!.  h  Aa  Xw  VaAi  wUb 

h  dhg  wA,  Aa  hpj. »  a  wbala.  ih»  ft—  Ac  ft<w  aia  wib  Ac  Tiii|ihi 
e  l^MM  JMika  ia  Ac  OM  Wactf  Was  aafe  ifa  Ijopic  «r  Caacw^  m4  ia  Ac  Maw 
rAcT^^afrniTima' 

Raficf  «ad  Area:  sieved  m  tfaetelatkMi  of  relief  to  mass  of  area, 
_  1  avf  csy  that  the  Eastern  Oml'ifi  b  a  world  of  greax  table- 
luids  and  kftf  auaataaks  while  the  Western  Continwrt  is  a  worid 
«f  vaftpbiBL 

B^tbitwedoaol  iapir  ihA  Ae  Old  WvU  eoottiai  no  |iMH  or  the  New 
TWimUuii  ibii— liw.  rum  A^rtflMiwprrlliwiaimwnir  Til  lAI  iliii  T  irnri 
I  the  New  Wold,  aad  Ais  fiKt  Batttfei  «a  aoae  dwfy  Ae  ^anal 

Lxw  of  RdHf:  >(/r  <ft>  Air  m^  gmtk  ^afa  Atrtmd  AwtA  /itf 


-  l.m-<M  mmt  Mm 


L^  ro    I  I  ir  cLiiir-  r  "^^^     i-  -|^|    — --  STdU  atoa^  ■■  mm  pmmm  d*r- 
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Atlantic  and  th*  Polar  Seas,  whiU  ali  tht  short  and  rapid  shpa  art 
directed  tOToards  tfu  Pacific  and  Indian  Oteans. ' 

Abulnte  deralkm:  Sodm  puu  of  the  land  we  acttuHy  below  the  lev«l  of  the  m ; 
otbar  poftioaK  rue  up  into  tbc  mtnoaphBV  ttaaj  ihouuads  at  feet  Tbc  great  d«pt«»ioa 
oTlht  Jordan  and  tb«  Dad  Sea,  and  ihedylce-protected  bwUndt  of  Holland,  an  actuaUy 
knnrtba&diacarfKtofllMwa;  while  th«  Andes  and  Hinulayas  me  •evenJ  ailcsatxm 
tbe  aea-lcvd.  Bttt,  ooopand  to  tbc  mass  of  the  |(obe,  tbe  behest  of  ib«M  skvadocu  is 
iniicciikanc  in  the  exnvme,  ind  would  be  prc^tottionately  r^msealed  by  a  minute  gran 
of  nod,  ooc-twcUUi  of  an  inch  ia  dLamcter,  placed  or  a  globe  30  feel  tn  ctrconifertnoa '. 

Mean  Blavatiaa :  If  tba  inaqoalities  of  tbs  land  were  smcKXhel  down  lo  a  uniform 
level.  Its  surfiwi  vould  be  about  tjooo  feet  aborc  tbe  kvel  of  th«  ma,  which  it  thus  tbe 
avemc*  mt»*  §lt»tdttm  of  tba  land  of  tbe  globe. 

Tha  STcra^  deratioci  of  tbe  contilltttltS  b  csticoated  at :— Europe,  958  fL  :  Aua, 
3,Ba4  fL  ;  Africa.  1,97s  ft- ;  NiMth  America,  1,954  ft ;  5wutb  Ammcn,  1,764  ft. ;  and 
Atutndia,  1.1S9  ft.  .  ^'i  •ki'vrage  of  >,iao  ft.* 

Influence  of  Elevation :  The  character  of  a  country  tlepends 
largely  on  \is  position  and  a>ntour;  but,  above  all,  on  its  degree  of 
elevation  and  \'anations  of  relief. 

"A  few  huDdred  feet  of  height ,  which  are  as  nothiog  lo  the  mass  of  the  globe, 
change  entirely  the  upect  and  the  cdiantcter  of  a  country.  Tbe  loxuriaQt 
vineyards  which  border  tbe  banks  of  the  Swiss  IoJcca,  at  1,000  fret,  or  even  at 
500  feet,  above  their  present  terd,  could  not  t>e  cultivated  with  success,  hence 
tbe  tillage  and  the  occupations  of  tbe  inhabitants  in  thne  more  elevated  sittiO' 
tioni  take  quite  a  different  character.  A  thousand  feet  hi^wr  still,  and  tbe 
rigour  of  the  climate  no  longier  pcnnits  fruit  trees  to  flourish ;  the  pastures  ar« 
the  only  wealth  of  the  mounlaineer.  for  whom  all  other  mdustiy  ceases  to  be  a 
resource.  Higher  stiU,  vegetation  disappears,  and  with  it  the  animals,  and  soon, 
instead  of  the  smiling  pictures  of  the  ptaiiu  and  tbe  lower  valleys,  succeed  tbe 
spectacle  of  the  majestic  but  desolated  regicms  of  eternal  ice  aiid  snow,  where 
the  sound  and  animRtion  of  life  ^ve  place  to  a  death-like  RtiUncss." 

Contour  of  the  Ocean :  The  contour  or  configuration  of  tbe  great 
oceanic  basins  is  determined  by  that  of  the  continents  by  which 
they  arc  surrounded. 

Tbe  shore-liM  of  an  ooean  is  thus  identical  with  tbe  coast-liet  of  a  cootinent. 
both  denoting  tbe  "  line  of  contact  "  between  tbe  sea  and  the  land. 

Contrasts :  The  oceans,  like  the  continents,  dbplay  numerous  analogies 
and  contrasts  in  form  and  dimeouoas  ;  bat,  unlike  the  continents,  the  com- 
traits  between  the  five  oceans  are  much  vaotc  striking  than  the  Mmilarities. 

t.  With  mgard  to  risa,  the  oecaae  diflv  cooridcnbly.  tbe  hcUe  bavtaf  aa  area  of 
71,000,000  aqnare  tallea,  tht  Atlantic  34,000,000,  and  tha  ladlaa  OoaaB  a0;aao,oeek  Tbat 
M,  dks  Padftc  enhmces  ncariy  oneJialf  of  the  total  water  aiea  of  tbe  globe,  tba  Atlantic 
otK-fourtb,  and  the  Indian  Oceaa  ooe-fifU>.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Pk^ik  extend  eqaaUy 
from  nonh  and  Kmih,  Lg.,  frota  tbe  Arctic  to  tbe  Aoesfctic  Ctrdea,  a  *\"^nn  cf  9,000 
■Ucs ;  box  they  differ  in  ■ddtb,  tbe  Pacific  •tratcbioe  east  and  wait  aader  the  eqmtor 
Cx  11,000  niles,  wUktbeAilaErticbasaaavenca*"tthcf  only  3.600 pales.  Theladias 
Ocaaahata  width  of  aboot  6,300  failca.    Tbe  Aictie  and  Antatctic  R^foMaic,ereoiine^ 

nd  cemamOaA  rjag—  wouIdL  If 
y  .— — Wl.  aim  lbs  a»ewl  Iwal  cf  A*» 
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d  (Ma  tl  kad  tcBcT,  tlut  is,  ibv  tlnmtitM 
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•qnal  in  exttnt,  but  tl»  bnd  so  cncn»cb«i  upoo  ih«  North  Polar  S««  is  to  ndiic*  it  to  a 
probable  area  of  4,000,000  squara  mUes,  cr  ^th.  p.\rt  of  th«  total  9«A-ar«a.  Tht  rdativa 
Uod  and  water  ana  of  the  loiithem  circ unipolar  region  ia  unknown. 

a.  With  regard  to  the  dlrectloa  of  their  greatest  extendon :  Th«  throe  gnat 
octant  differ  in  thai  tlie  Pacific  extend*  must  in  an  eaat-anil-weat,  and  the  AUanlie  in  a 
Dortb^nd'Watb  direction,  while  the  Indian  Ocean  extends  almon  equally  both  wayi. 
Tbe  great  cootuacntal  tand-mauca  broaden  toward*  the  north  and  taper  towards  the  Kmth : 
the  three  great  ocean*,  on  the  contrarj-,  open  out  widely  towards  the  couth  and  get 
oartower  towards  the  north. 

3.  Each  ocean  bai  a.  form  pectiliar  to  Itself,  thus  the  Pacific  h  on  oval,  the  IndUn 
Ocean  a  tiianglo  with  tu  apex  to  tbe  north,  wlule  the  Atlantic  it  a  braad  doable  curve 
with  parallel  ndea. 

4.  The  oceani  differ  also  la  vsriety  of  contcnir,  and  this  is  the  most  importuit 
difference  of  alL 

Tbe  Atlantic  sends  the  greatest  number  of  indentations  into  tlio  land,  and  has,  cod- 
aegnently,  the  greatest  development  of  ooast-Une,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  ;  iu  ihorei 
■re,  in  (act,  so  extended  as  to  exceed  those  of  all  the  other  oceans  taken  together.  Its 
Sreat  inland  sea»— the  Mediieiraoean,  black  and  lialtic  beas  on  the  eatt,  and  Hudson 
BaVt  the  GuITofMcjii'i^  and  tbe  Caribbean  Sea  on  tlie  west,  with  their  Dumerous  gulfs  and 
inlets,  combiue  to  nuke  by  far  the  nu»t  accessible,  and  therdbi-e,  commerdaily,  tbe  most 
important  of  tbe  great  ucean.«. 

Tbe  Pacific  has  no  tnland  iteaa  connected  wttk  its  waters.  Ite  eaitem  shore*  eihibit  no 
iodentations  of  the  land  of  any  importance,  excrpt  the  Gulf  of  Cal  ifomia.  But  it*  western 
aide  displays  a  feature  peculuuly  characteristic  of  this  ocean,  in  the  range  of  seas  ai>d  gulfs 
which  stretch  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  between  the  mainland  and  tbe  outlying  groups  of 
islands. 

The  Indian  Ocean  has  two  coniparaiivdy  small  indentations,  namely,  the  Red  Sea 
and  tbe  Penuan  (julf,  but  the  rest  of  its  '  limbs '  are  neither  inland  nor  land-locked  seas ; 
the  openings  of  Aden,  Cmcb,  Cambay,  and  Maruban  are  umply  gMi,  while  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra  enter  a  true  bay,  that  of  Bengal. 

Summariring  these  tiistinctive  dianicterislics  of  the  three  great  oceons, 
wc  majr  $17  thitt 

The  AtUntie  is  the  ocean  of  itilanj  uut. 
The  Pacific  is  the  ocean  of  Utmd-locktd  stmt. 
The  Indian  it  tbe  ocean  of  ffvaXgu{fs. 

Tlie  Lhtcc  oceans  differ  also  in  tbe  ntunber,  position,  and  extent  of 
their  islands. 

The  Pacific  is  by  far  die  richest  in  Islands,  both  contincnul  and  oceanic 
The  Atlantic  is  rich  in  continental  ii-lands,  but  has  only  a  few  oceanic  blands. 
The  Indian  Ocean  has  onlya  few  of  either  cla«. ' 

Oceanic  Inter-commtmication :  The  oceans  are  connected  with  each 
other  by 

(t)  Channelj  and  Straits :  The  Arctic  Ocean  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  three 
great  channels,  and  with  the  Paciiic  by  a  narrow  su^ut.  The  Pacitic  and  Indian  Oceans 
arc  connected  by  a  multitude  of  straits  and  chaatiels  between  the  w  lands  of  the  Eau 
Indian  Arcliipelago.  Ve«H-It  enter  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  by  rotuiding  Cape  Horn 
or  by  pauing  through  tbe  Strait  of  Magellan. 

(a)  South  of  35*  S.  lat.,  the  boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and  (be  Indian  Ocean  b  a 
conventional  Cne,  as  is  also  the  boundary  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific, 
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louth  of  Tasm/uttM.  In  iImm  Utkodes,  ibcn,  ih«  three  st«at  ooewM  merse  into  cacli 
other,  and  towank  tba  ■oocfa  taU  du  to-eallAd  Antarctic  Ocean,  witboui  any  intem^Ktoa 
frotn  land. 

(3)  The  Atlantic  u  ali-o  in  coaunanicaiiaii  with  th«  Indian  Ocean  by  ibm  Sutm  Cudtl, 
and  tvo  inter-oceaiuc  SUp  Caaals,  partly  oooitnictcd — ttww  oT  Panama  and  Nkancna 
— will,  when  completed ,  enable  veMels  to  pass  directly  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific 
tritfaoot  rDunding  Cape  HoriL 

(4)  The  oceani  are  coniMCted  with  their  minor  acas  fay  numeioiu  straiu  and  fV"*»'s 
which  liw  stodeot  oui  trace  00  the  map.' 

Fonn  of  sea-bottom :  The  sea-bottom  does  not  present  the  abrupt 
slopes  and  extreme  inequalities  so  common  on  the  land,  but  ts,  on 
the  whole,  gently  undulating. 

The  succession  of  "ridsei''  aod  "deeps*'  marked  oo  c»ototir-ciuips  of  the 
ooean,  shows  that  its  floor  is  as  diversided  ax  ibe  siir&ce  of  the  land  is  by 
highlaotU  and  lowlands.  There  is  this  striking  difference,  however,  that 
except  in  certain  areas,  where  cora]  reefs  or  volcatiic  islands  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, tbcreareooabniptslopes  as  on  land;  the  descent,  even  in  the  dcf^iest 
ports,  being  by  a  gentle  gradicDt.  A  slope  of  as  much  as  s''  >s  rare,  and  were  the 
sea  renunred,  its  tied  would  appear  as  a  vast  plain,  rising  here  and  there  in 
gentle  iiodtilations,  and  sinking  in  other  places  into  great  hollows  or  fUefs. 
Sections  of  the  sea-bottom  are  scarcdy  ever  drawn  to  a  true  scale  The  student 
lamt  bear  In  mind  that  the  vertical  scale  is  generally  so  much  ia  excess  of  the 
horizontal,  that  what  seem  to  be  almost  perpendicular  descents  are,  in  reality, 
gentle  slopes.' 

Depth  of  the  Ocean :  The  greatest  depths  of  the  sea  correspond 
nearly  to  the  highest  elevations  of  the  land,  but  the  ocean  6oor,  on 
the  whole,  sinks  deeper  below  the  sea-level  than  the  land  rises  above 
it 

The  K*kwl  u  thus,  u  it  were,  the  rdUef-eqaator  of  the  earth,  equi-distant 
from  the  highest  absohite  devation  of  the  land,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
tea.  Bat  the  depressed  area,  or  Abysnul  Recioo,  of  tbe  ocean  is  so  mndi  more 
extensive  than  the  correspondingly  elevated  part  of  tbe  laiKl,  that  tbe  axitragt 
Jtftk  of  tbe  sea  (aboat  (9.900  feet,  or  aii  nulcs)  is  no  less  than  6  times  tha 
average  beight  of  the  land  (a,i3o  feet,  or  less  than  half  a  mile).' 

Along  the  aargla  of  the  great  laad-oiasses  aad  ceotineatal  Islands,  the  ••« 
li  comparativelx  shallow,  and  great  depths  are  only  foimd  at  a  distance  from 
the  shctfe.  The  loo-fathom  line  indicates  tbe  edge  of  tbe  broad  plateau  or 
coBttonKal  sbalf  from  which  the  continents  and  adjaoent  isbndT  rise.  Outside 
of  this  line,  tbe  descent  to  the  abysmal  regions  or  true  ocean  basins  ts  compara- 
tively steep  and  rapid.  Off  the  British  Islands,  the  edge  of  this  submarine 
plateau  lies  about  180  miles  west  of  the  Irish  coast,  and  here  tbe  descent  to  tbe 
"Tekgnpb  Plateau"  of  the  Noith  Atlantic  commences.  But,  as  Professor 
Hicdqr  reiDarks,  the  true  incliiution  even  here  is  not  more  than  i  in  35.  or  that 
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of  ■  hiU  of  a  noderate  steepoeas.  so  Ihai  if  it  were  a  mere  questioa  of  gnwIifiHv  ^ 
a  waggon  could  be  drirea  along  the  sea-bonom  from  Ireland  to  NevfooDcUuiC^ 
wisbout  any  difficulty.     AnUIaadis.  of  course,  tbc  summit  of  an  oceanic  "rise* 
cr  dcvaikw,  and  a  diaia  of  iiluuU  iadicate:^  a  continuous  submarina  ridcOk  J 
Such  t&land-diains  as  tbe  West  ladies,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  otben ,  indicaie 
"ocean  ranges"  compantblc  in  length  and  elevation  to  the  most  stupendous 
mountain  ranges  on  the  land. 

Saltness  of  the  Sea :  Sea-water  diffors  from  so-called  Greah  water  in 

being  more  or  le^^  utU. 

Water  is  never  fcwDd  in  luture  absolutely  pure,  but  olmyscQatauugrcKler  or  1cm 
quaniiutt  of  certain  substaoco  dissolved  in  It.  Sca-waicr  cuittiuu  xaitx  of  Mveiml  kiodi^ 
of  which  dilonde  of  wdiam  or  commoD  taJt  b  the  nu»t  abundant.  Tbi  bitter  lasn  u  du* 
10  a  anull  quantity  of  sulphate  of  tuagacsia  (Ejnom  kUu). 

The  salts  of  the  sea  amouat  on  «n  avenge  to  j,}i%  of  'as  weight,  t.t.,  loolbk  of  tea- 
mttt  coDsiscs  of  ^%  Ibt.  of  pure  water  and  i%  VbL  of  wits  in  wluttoo.  And  a«  the  Ma 
b  cverywbcr*  salt,  tlie  total  quaodty  of  salina  maucn  dluolvcd  In  Its  watcn  ntut  b« 
HBcmooi,  enoecta  tudeed,  it  a  computed,  to  cover  aa  aica  of  700,000  sqtuie  miles  to  a 
dc^  of  fully  a  mile  I 

T1)c  aaltneas  of  the  sea  U  not  absolut«ly  unifono,  but  ths  diffsreoctt,  though  very 
sGKhl,  are,  ai  we  shall  sec.  attended  by  most  important  cotoeguciicev.  Kice^sive  evnpor- 
atioa  causes  the  water  to  be  more  biiay,  while  heavy  rains  aad  a  laisc  inflow  offnab  water 
by  itrcaraa  and  riven  necesMtnly  (rcslieu  the  water.  The  areas  of  wm^imkm  tal/tttn  in 
the  three  great  oceans  liv  on  cither  bids  of  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  resptctlvtly, 
bat  ia  lh«  oqaatorial  belt  of  constant  rains,  in  the  icebcrg-ladcn  kju  of  ttie  ftir  iwrth  and 
KMtb,  and  ikear  the  moutlu  of  the  great  rivent,  the  surface  water  i>  fruhcr  than  the 
average,  while  ia  enclosed  basins  subject  to  excessive  evnporstion,  sucli  as  [he  Red  Sea 
and  Peraian  GuK,  the  water  is  saltcr  than  that  of  the  open  sea.  The  same  'n  also  the  case 
in  seas  such  as  the  MeiliteTTaiieaii,  the  Caspian,  &C,  whore  cvaputraiJQD  eaceedii  the  au{iply 
of  £tesb  water  by  rains  and  rivers.  An  cnclowd  sea  like  the  Baltic,  oii  the  otbcr  hand, 
vrith  slight  ovaporation  and  a  very  Urge  supply  of  fresh  water,  is  consideraltly  frckher 
than  the  ocean. 

Results  of  the  salCness  of  the  sea :  Sea-water  does  not  evapocate  or  freese  to  readjlya 
lu  (rah  water  (OecniDg  point  of  frc&h  water  ^i"  F.,  of  salt  water,  »S}i^  V.,  or  even  lower] 
under  pertain  citcunmances.  Were  the  «ea  fresh,  therefore,  cvaponttloQ  would  bo  nucb] 
mora  active,  and  cuuDtria  tww  eiijoyiug  a  wi>dcnUe  nunfall  would  be  (.'•^nK^mtly  deliige4<| 
with  heavy  rains,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Polar  '  ic<-ca|» '  wuulJ  he  much  hk 
cstensive ;  in  fad,  the  whjic  climatic  cooditions  of  every  part  of  th«  wvrhl  wouM 
changed,  and,  tn  genenj,  with  the  mo«t  dtsastroos  consequence*. 

Temperature  of  the  Sea :  Generally  speaking,  the  sea  is  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  the  adjoining  land. 

That  u  to  tay,  tlie  surface  water  of  the  »ea,  for  tAt  grtM  mau  e/  ttu  «C*am  it  v*ry 

t»idy  the  warm  Barface- layer  even  unilor  the  eqaaior  being  oomparaiively  shallow,  wlule 
at  great  depths  and  at  the  bottom  the  water  is  always  icy-cold,  and  actually  below  the 
geoetal  tenpcncareof  the  earth's  cruai.  This  proves  that  the  cold  bottotn'layer  must  be 
iodnc.  perpetually  renewed,  fruu  the  Pohir  basins,  prindpalJy  the  Antarctic  ;  wera  it 
not  so,  the  water  would  In  time  be  as  warm,  at  any  rate,  as  the  crust  it  overlica.  The 
aurfiwe-wacer  of  the  aca  vanes  from  So*  to  90'  F.,  and  occasionally  higher  in  the  Tropics, 
to  as  low  ftsiS*  F.,  or  the  freezing 'point  of  sea-water  in  the  Polar  areas.  Tbe  cold,  heav; 
sur&oe-waUr  of  the  Polar  teas  sinks  and  "  creeps  "  along  tbe  floor  of  tbe  ocean  towsr 
the  equator,  wbUe  at  the  same  time  the  warm  and  lighter  surface-water  of  itw  Trupiis^ 
frrerlluws  towards  the  Poles. 

There  nust,  therefore,  be  an  tinderflow  of  cold  water  from  the  polar  to  the  tropical  scss, 
■ad  a  compensating  overflow  of  the  warm  tropical  waters  towards  the  Poles,  And  as  the 
cold  of  tlM  Polar  regioas  and  th  e  heat  of  the  Tropia  are  constant,  this  f  ntercbai^e  of  oold 
and  warm  water  is  unceuing.  A  slight  dilTcraiot  in  temperature  alone  is  thus  fuflicieol 
to  set  up  a  geavral  circulatioii  of  the  waters  of  ibc  sea. 
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'  Thn  varying  tcnperalnre  of  the  sea  and  cbe  resulting  moveneats  of  its  water*,  wmcite  a 
most  imponaat  tnflimKe  npoo  the  land.  Compared  with  ihe  Uad,  water  taqmns  fonr 
itras  as  much  beat  to  n^  it  to  the  same  tempciahiic  that  b,  the  sea  it  not  lo  readily 
heated  at  the  hod,  nor,  when  once  heated,  does  it  ami  lo  rapidly.  In  summer,  then,  the 
land  has  nsoally  a  higher  temperature  than  the  adjoining  wa^  hut  iu  winter  the  s<a  is,  on 
the  whole,  wanner  tfaaa  the  land.  The  ocean  U  thus  a  great  "  •lorehooie  of  heat,"  cooling 
the  land  in  vommer  ai>d  warming  it  in  winter. 

Density  of  Sea-water  :  The  degree  of  temperature  and  the  proportion 
of  solid  nutters  in  soluticm  detennine  the  density  or  comparative  weight 
of  sea- water. 

Sca-waier,  containing,  aa  it  does,  i%X  of  M^d  atatter  in  solution,  is,  hulk  Tor  bdk, 
bcavier  than  frtfeh  water.  A  cubic  faai  of  fresh  water  weigha  t,oaa  ooaces,  but  the  lania 
qaaatity  of  tea-water  at  the  tame  temperature  weigh*  iiOaC  ounces.  Tbeialterlbe  watexj 
therdbre,  the  greater  iu  Jtnjity  or  tptdfic grmvify,  bat  th«  difference  b  very  sUffht ; 
Ibe  average  difference  in  densiij*  hetwooi  the  Atlantic  and  PadAc  Oceans  facing 
only  .0007,  while  between  the  Mcditcmuiean  and  the  Baltic  it  U  -caa^,  i.£.,  the  Atlantic 
h  Wigbtly  lalter  than  the  PAcific,  and  the  Mcdilerraneao  is  J^th,  part  sailer  than  the 
Baltic  Even  the  latter  diHerencc  it  comparatirely  slight,  and  hardly  noticeable,  were  it 
not  for  the  bet  that  the  slightest  difference  in  density  immeiliatcly  starts  an  tntcrctnnse 
or  oonmingUng  of  the  paitidea  of  water  of  diffcrrnt  deiniiies.  And  as  the  lempcratura 
and  degree  of  saltneaa  eoaatantly  vary,  harssentalljf  Uoa\  the  Equator  lo  the  Poles,  and 
•irrficA^  from  the  sorfaoe  to  tbtt  bottocB,  then  Is  a  constant  changa  of  dandiy  and  a  coB- 
Mqisetu  csftaaUsi  latercbnaga  of  polar  and  equatorial  waters.  TtiLs  leads  us  caiurally 
Bo  the  ooonderatioa  of  the  movements  of  tlw  sea. 

Movements  of  the  Sea :  The  waters  of  the  ocean  arc  never,  and 
can  never  be,  absolutely  at  rest  The  surface  of  the  sea  may  not  be 
always  broken  by  the  wind  into  waves.,  yet  the  tidal  influences  of 
the  moon  and  sun  cause  a  ceaseless  ebb  and/I(nv,  while  surface-drifts 
and  dccp-sca  currents  cause  an  actual  transference  of  the  water  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  Uorements  of  the  Ocean  ore  thus  produced  hf  the  winds,  whidi  cauae 
WftTM,  or  an:  dae  to  the  di/Tcrence  in  the  attractive  power  of  the  moon  and  sun 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  eanb,  i.e. ,  the  Tides,  or  ore  caused  by  coostantly  rectir- 
ring  diflcrencea  in  temperature  and  dcruity,  aided  by  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
modified  by  the  earth's  loution,  i.e. ,  Currents. 

Waves  :  The  most  obvious  of  the  movements  of  the  ocean  are  those 
which  ore  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  wind  on  its  surface,  namely,  f(  avx. 

A  slight  bR«ae  produces  ganth  ripples ;  heavy  gales  and  niddan  Uasti  agitata  the 
water  so  violenUy  that  its  narmally-Jevel  sur&ce  u  literally  seamed  by  vast  furrowsL  In 
deep  water,  the  particles  of  water  smply  rise  and  tall  vertically,  or  rather  in  an  ditpse, 
the  lorm  of  the  wave  00I7  advaaciog  ;  in  shallow  water,  this  is  changed  into  an  actual 
forward  motioa  of  the  water,  and  while  the  lower  part  of  the  wave  is  cbeckad  by  friction  on 
ibe  bottom,  in  oppcr  part  advaiKcs  swiftly  and  finally  Mpplea  over,  brcaldag  into  a  ooa- 
(oBsd  1— thing  mast  of  water.  Throngh  tha  rw/thua  (brnssd  on  socaa  lapoaid  ooaats  k 
b  dtfficutt  asd  often  dangerous  to  pan,  even  in  ipeoaltji-ooaatnKted  boat& 

Height  of  Waves:  People  have  generally  very  enwieous  ideas  as  to  the  stre  of 
waves,  aod,  iadawl,  tha  grand  «p«^»'-t-  of  great  storm-wavea  dashing  with  terrific  focte  on 
n  todty  coast,  seem*  almost  to  Jnattfy  such  cxpreauoos  as  "  mountains  high,"  &c.  As  a 
■attar  of  £Kt,  the  largMl  waves  ever  fomwd  in  the  ep«  >aa  (pfodoc«d  duriog  strong 
north- west  gaks  off  tbt  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  mw  eaoawl  50  btt  in  bcigbt  fron  cnat  10 
tnntgh.  or  5y>  feet  from  crest  lo  crcsL  The  average  bdght  of  sUem-wavm  b  between  so 
•adjo/vtt,  SMtd  in  tluiiow  tcu,  sucb  as  iba  North  Sea,  wind*wavcs  scarcely  ever  eicoMd 
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8  to  t»  feet  in  htigtiu  When,  tiowercr,  grut  »tonn<warct  n>U  up  acktut  an  iron-bound 
cooAt,  they  me  much  higl»«r,  «nt»hing  over  piers  ftixJ  breakwatci*,  and  occasiaaally  ovw> 
UppiDg  Usbiboujcs. 

Tides  :  The  H-aters  of  the  ocean  have  another  mnvemcnt,  which  U  not, 
like  wind-wftves.  confined  to  the  surface,  but  affects  its  entire  mass.  This 
consists  in  a  periodical  rise  and  fall  in  level  of  the  water,  which  eMs  amJ 
JfoTVi  every  twelve  hours. 

We  liAve  ftJreanIy  explained  the  c^mat  of  (lie  tides  ;  wc  mint  now  tiaca  the  (xntrae  of  the 
tidal  wave  from  lu  "  cndle  "  in  the  open  expanie  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  in  remoicit 
Ruaifications  in  the  northern  teas. 

Tfa«  Tidal  Wave  movu  ftuUat  arul  Hms  (cut  in  the  open  ocean ;  Itt  apcad  ia  ratanUd 
and  its  height  tncrra^rd  as  it  approaches  the  land,  and  especially  ai  it  advances  into 
wed£e■ah;^>«d  channels  or  ntuarica.  Id  ibeae  the  advancing  wave  fornu  a  bora  or  liaad 
of  water,  which  rashes  up  mth  great  force  and  relocit)-.  In  the  open  Pacific,  the  Itdal 
wave  rises  scarcely  3  foet  above  the  general  level— while  in  a  CMMt-uc  like  the  Bay  of 
Pnody,  the  st^riog-lide  rises  50  feet,  and  with  a  favourable  wind,  even  yo  feet. 

In  socloaed  aeas  and  inlets,  whose  entrancca  an:  in  a  line  with,  and  not  across,  the  countc 
of  Iba  tidal  wave,  there  n  little  or  no  perce|itililc  liJe.  Thus  the  Mnliterranean  and  the 
Baltic  are  nearly  tidcteas,  while  the  HHti&h  and  other  »ca»  have  coiuiderable  ikln.  'Die 
tidal  wave  becomes  a  rapid  cuireni  or  race  when  furcing  itt  way  through  narrow  straits 
or  rocky  channels,  and  contrary  tidal  currants  oftca  produce  dangerous  wlUrIpO0ls>  The 
actual  course  of  the  ttda!  wave  »  shown  by  Ctf-fuU/  Limtt. 

Co-tidal  Lines :  A  series  of  lines  drawn  on  a  chart,  and  connecting  all 
places  which  have  high  water  at  the  same  time,  are  called  Co-iidal  Lints. 

Tba  primary  course  is  from  eaU  to  we»t,  but  a*  the  wave  advances  from  th«  open 
Southern  Ocean  into  the  enclosed  bouini  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceani,  it  is  deflected 
more  and  more  to  the  iiortbr  and  ultimately  curves  round  the  northern  shores  of  Europe 
tnaweit-lo-e-nst  direction.  The  ti<lal  wavein  British  seas  comes  primarily  from  the  south- 
west, and  off  LADd's  End  divides— ooc  branch  passing  op  the  &iglish  Channel  and 
aAother  flowing  through  St.  Gcovpi's  Channel  into  the  Irish  Sea,  while  the  main 
poitioa  of  ibe  wave  passes  westward  of  Ireland  and  round  ifae  north  of  Scotland, 
carves  sooth  ilons  the  easleni  shores  of  Scotland  and  England,  meeting  off  tbc  SDalb- 
«aslcra  coast  of  England  the  tidal  wave  from  the  Channel.* 

If  we  except  the  climatic  influtnca  of  OBTeBti,  the  tides  are  the  moat  inportanC  of  ihe 
moveBient^  of  the  ocean.  The  periodical  rile  Id  level  enables  the  bux«st  VMoeh  to  eotar 
riven  and  loteu  normally  much  too  shallow  for  them  to  enter,  or  becatne  ibcy  have  a 
"  bar  '  M  their  otouiha,  over  which,  wtihout  the  aid  of  the  tides,  they  cooM  ikot  paaa ;  and 
thus,  at  high-wnrcr  the  aiuaries  uf  the  Thames  and  the  Mersey  and  other  tidal  rivers 
are  olive  with  inc/>iniiiz  and  ootgoiag  ihipptng,  immense  iieauMfS  and  sailing  <K«al8  Iben 
■ove  ia  and  out  of  the  docks,  while  a  multitude  of  bargea  aad  ■malic*'  craft  lak« 
advantage  of  the  ttd«  and  float  op  or  down  with  the  current. 

Oceanic  Cixculation :  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  getuntl 
circulation  of  Ihc  waters  of  the  ocean  is  proved  by  ihc  following 
(acts  and  inferences  : — 

(i.j  The  S«a  to  everywhere  salt.  From  the  Etjualor  to  the  Poles,  and  from 
tbs  ntrfaoe  to  ihe  greaicst  depths,  the  degree  of  salliieis  is,  ojs  we  have  seen, 
wry  nearly  the  mme.  Now  there  are  causes,  mefa  as  exoeasive  eraporatlon, 
oonstanl  rains,  or  laTga  supplies  of  &esb  water  from  streanu  and  rivers,  a^uch 
tcad  to  destroy  this  uniforrn  saltness,  and  which  in  time  wotild  cause  sotne 
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pmts  to  be  exccs&irely  salt,  and  other  parts  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fresh.  Tbcre 
nusi  therefore  be  a  general  intcrcbange  or  commingUng  of  ibe  eotire  mass  of 
the  waten  of  the  ocean. 

(a.)  Tb«  "  driftiaf "  of  bottlas  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
place  where  tbejr  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  and  the  fact  that  branches  and 
leaves  of  tropical  plants  are  often  found  on  the  shores  of  remote  northern  seas, 
prove  the  existence  at  any  rate.of  snrCace-currents.  i.e.,  a  coDtinuous  oowanl 
movemeDt  of  the  sur^ce  waters  of  the  sea  in  coiain  directioau. 

(5.)  lmmens«  icebergs  have  been  obeerred  moviag  rapidly  against  both  the 
STtr^oe-currents  and  the  wind.  The  submerged  portions  of  the  icebergs — on  an 
average  only  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  of  an  iceberg  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
water — must  therefore  have  been  carried  forward  by  onder-ciurents  flowing  in 
8  contrary  directioo  to  the  sor&ce-drifts. 

(4.)  Niunsous  abscrvati<»u  h»vc  definitidy  proved  the  fad  that  the  wami 
water,  even  in  tropical  seas,  is  comparatively  shallow,  .ind  overlies  a  mass  of 
cold  water  which  fidls  rapidly  in  temperature  to  about  40^  F.,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  near  and  occadooally  below  the  frcezing-prant  of  fresh  water,  and  therefore 
actually  bdow  the  general  temperature  of  the  earth's  cnut. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  not  only  surface-drifts  and  under-curreats  to  a 
moderate  depth,  bat  a  vast  ioOtis  of  cold  water  must  set  in  aloog  tbe  bottom  of 
the  grml  ooeon-troughs  from  the  polar  basins  tpriocipally  Irom  tbe  Antarctic) 
towards  tbe  equator,  being  in  fact  an  nuderflow  of  cold  polar  waters  to  coin- 
p*"^T*  tbe  ovarflinr  of  the  warm  sur^ce-%«atcr  of  the  Trupics. 

(5.)  We  know  from  actual  observation  and  experiment  thai,  if  anything  d{»* 
turbs  the  equilibriom  of  a  fluid,  its  particles  ore  set  in  motion  and  will  not  cense 
to  move  irntO  the  disturbing  influence  ceases.  If  the  disturbing  influence  is 
ooostant,  then  the  moLion  also  is  constant 

Now,  the  winds,  impiogiog  upon  the  surfiue  of  the  water  at  rarioos 
angles,  and  with  greater  or  less  force,  produce  w&ves,  which  are  essentially 
surfact-disturbatuts^  besides  being  generally  unal  and  ttmfssnuy.  The 
alternate  swelling  and  sinking  of  tbe  sea  in  great  tidal  wares  recur  at 
uniform  intervals,  but  both  wind-waves  and  tides  only  disturb  certain  parts 
of  the  sea  at  the  same  time,  whereas  the  causes  which  produce  ditlerenccs 
of  temperature  and  density  arc  rt^wj/jK/,  and  ait'cct  the  entire  ma^ofthe 
ocean. 

Thli  if  dearly  Dloitzatcd  aod  faend  by  Or.  Cupenter's  experioieaL  Alea|  irsa(h 
with  ^aat  sides  b  naarly  fiDed  with  vuer.  In  00c  conwr,  a  lunp  of  ice  b  placed.  At  tba 
o^Mff  end  a  plioi  of  metal  b  placed,  partly  over  tbe  water  and  partly  wcr  a  bnp  or 
buncr  ooImU  tba  ticagh,  by  which  k  b  heated.  A  liuk  Uoa  or  ealparia(  lii|oid  u  pat 
in  tba  waiar  o«tr  iha  ioa,  and  a  liuU  rad  colov  naar  th«  beatad  BctaL  A  oaotiaiKnu  dr- 
culacioa  b  the  Rsolt.  Tbe  eS«cu  of  poUr  coU  and  uopicel  boa  ara  (boa  ckariy  liiown, 
aodooiocidaexacxlywilbactnalobatnradoas.  And  aa  tbe  |)olar  cold  tad  mpical  beu 
arc  cooMaat,  the  ibov«bmM  of  lbs  waca  nir&o»-wat«r»  frun  tbt  Etpaaiof  lowanit  the 
Pola^  ant  tba  tlniliiK  of  the  oold  Pobt  wateti,  an  comianr.  Tbe  Trsdc-wtadi  oa  cttbcr 
ridt  of  ibc  cqaatotial  aont  an  oxMtaDt,  aa  alae,  witbia  cartaJa  liiaiti,  an  Uk  auti-tiadea. 
Both  Uow  ne^dSy  aod  straocly  ia  00c  diractiack,  and  tbat  diiva  tbe  surface-water  beJura 
c*eH^ /tnwAicfqf'dlnni  orantAce-ciirnnta. 


■« 


Inflaence  of  the  Earth's  Rotation :  The  noraud  directioo  of  all  the 
movciiicnLt  uf  (lie  occAn  is  modified  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  oq  its  axis. 

As  cbe  eaitb  rotatts  on  iu  axu  once  iu  34  bgttn,  the  suriJKC-veloctty  Ml  tbo  «quAtor  is 
»5.*>»  -T-  «4.  *»  over  1,000  miles  lui  bour.  In  lat.  6q*  N.  or  S.,  lb*  «arth  has  only  half  tht 
circuit  which  it  bsi  at  th«  equAtor,  uid  the  surfacc-vcloctti-  is  tbuft  diminisbed  hy  one  hilf, 
J^t  to  spo  oulo  on  bW.    At  tiie  Poles,  the  tnotioa  b.  reduced  to  (cro. 

So  thU  a  current,  starting  TroiD  the  Poles  (onriinJ&  tbe  EquAtor,  gradually  advances  ttito 
rqpoQSof  COdtjnualJyHticreuLdg  velocity  at  rotation,  and  as  it  cannot  at  once  ac>|uire  tbe 
iuiM  uicreBsecl  rcJocIty,  it  la^  behind,  a&  it  were,  ao4  app^ant  as  If  deflected  to  the 

west 

Again,  acitrreat,  flowttig  frocn  tbe  Equator  towards  either  t'cAt,  gndaally  gets  into  regions 
oi  less  rapid  surface-velocity,  with  the  rcMiIt  ihai,  Inslead  of  falUog  behiud  to  the  west.  It 
■dfances  before  tbe  tncridian,  uul  thus  appean  as  if  deflected  to  the  tMSt. 

These  results  afc  thus  staled  by  an  etniQcnt  American  meteorologiitt : — 
Feirel'fi  Law  :     /«  whaiever  direction  a  body  moves  on  the  surfoie  of  the 
earth,  there  is  a  force  arising  from  the  earth's  rotation  which  deJUits  it  to 
the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  to  the  left  in  the  touthem. 

Oce&n-Currenta  :  The  surJacc-drifla  and  deei>-8ea  currents  arc  oalurally 
oaanged  in  thrcv  great  divisions,  Et^uaiorialy  Iniermtdiaie,  and  Polar, 

Eqtiatorial  Currents  :  In  the  Trade-wind  Mts  north  and  south  of  the 
Equator  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  but  south  of  the  equator  only  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  Ricat  surface- currents  flow  stcndily  to  the  west ;  these  arc 
the  Equatorial  Currents. 

lo  tbe  Pacific,  tome  of  the  water  tlim  carried  to  (he  w«st  Is  deflected  oflF  tbe  East  tndiaa 
Anlupelaco  to  the  cast,  forming  an  Equatorial  Couoter-CDrrent.  Id  the  Atlantic,  ft 
dmiW  drift  fbnas  the  cturcnt  koown  as  tbe  Guinea  CurrtnL 

In  the  lodian  Ocean,  tlie  curicats  north  of  the  Eqiuiuw  vary  with  tho  monaoons.     South 

the  Equator,  a  perceptible  current  seu  due  east. 


Intermediate  Currents  :  Thes«  form,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  links 
between  the  Equatorial  and  the  Polar  cturents,  and  are  tlius  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  overlying  air. 

la  tbe  Adaniic,  the  totermediate  current,  par  escetlena,  a  the  Golf  Stream,  a  verit* 
abk  "  river  in  the  ocean,"  carrying  lowards  the  western  shores  of  Europe  tbe  vast  volaoie 
of  warm  water  poured  into  tba  enclosed  basins  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  ibe  Mcalcan 
Gulf  by  Ibe  Equatorial  CtirreoL 

In  tbe  Pacific,  the  chief  isicrmcdinte  currait  it  tht  Kan  Slwe,  or  Black  Stream,  which 
•eta  in  a  uonb-eastci-Iy  dircaion  lost  tbe  coasts  of  Japan,  and,  turning  ci»tWBnla,  lociges 
in  the  warm  North  Padfic  Current,  which  modifiea  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  ooaat  of 
Ca""'*  and  tbe  litales,  as  tbe  Gulf  Stream  docs  that  of  Western  Europe. 

Other  intermediate  Currents  worthy  of  note  are 

(f.)  In  tbe  Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic  Cnrreot,  numtng  north  aloog  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  joining  the  South  Equ&torial  Current  which  divides  off  Cape  Koiiu«— one 
branch,  the  Brmxiliaii  Current,  (lowing  south-west  along  tbe  coast  of  Bmdl,  and  ulii- 
natcly  defected  into  the  Antarctic  Drift  in  the  south. 

(9.)  In  tbe  ladiao  Oceian,  there  is  a  steady  westerly  drift  caused  by  the  iouth-<aat 
TradcwtadL    Most  of  thb  drift  curves  round  tbe  norcb  of  Madagascar,  and  sweeps    , 
Muih   through  the  Moxamhiquc  Channd  aiKl  atong  tba  South  AltKtm  Oiiast   V.ak  titM 
Aciilhas  Current^  uatitii  i>  checked  tod  ddlectcd  eastward  by  tbe  Antarctic  Dt^t- 
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J.  Polar  Carrents :  In  ib«  South  Poke  sax,  there  h  a  geoenl  ^orti- 
Batttrfy  Drift  of  the  cold  Antaxotk  wttos  into  each  of  the  three  great 
oocuift.  In  the  Nocth  PoUr  sea&,  the  two  fanadies  of  the  icebef^-kdea 
Awnic  CkmM/  joio  off  Ca|>e  Farewdl,  and^  csmng  roDiid  Newfowndlftnii, 
fiov  along  the  North  American  coaat  as  &r  tooth  as  C^te  Hanetas.  foraing 
•  narrow  belt  of  cold  water  doae  iosbote,  and  boonded  seawards  \rf  dke 
warn  waten  of  the  Gtdf  Stream^  ander  which  it  finallj  sinks,  entering  the 
Mexican  Gulf  as  an  under-cnirent. 

*TIm  AfdkCaiTCsttbanpUoesthe  warn  wuer  mm  throocfa  the  Golf  5ci^M,aad 
■rOfii*!  ibe  cUwti*  of  CtBCnl  America  aad  ihc  Golf  of  Maico.  vfaiei,  but  far  tkb 
WHtdUaad  bcniga  ffywtm  of  M{Baoa>  dicaiatioo,  wtnU  be  one  of  tbc  bettcat  aadaoar 
padfaMbl  is  tha  wQtld.'  TlM  rcncnl  'mC'  of  cba  Antarctic  <nicn  nonhwaid  fcnaa 
«l«l  »  kaowB  aa  t^  Atttarctk  Drift  CturcnL 

Local  Curreots  are  caased  when  an  enclosed  basin  in  commonicatioo 
with  the  open  sea  loses  more  water  t^  evaporation  than  it  receives,  or,  coo- 
vcoeljr,  receives  more  b^  rains  and  riven  thin  it  loses  bjr  evaporatioo. 

la  tba  ftml  eaaa,  a  anraoc  aatt  imi»  ibc  meloMJ  fcaiio  horn  the  open  (ca ;  ia  tbc  wceod 
iaKaaoai  a  owtaac  So«a  eooctnnllr  mU  to  tbe  oaeaa.  For  iaataaca,  the  Madiufrancaa, 
tha  X«d  8«l.  and  tba  Pnaiaa  Galf  an  laljact  to  BsoaHve  «««par«tkn,  and  loaa  BKxc  waav 
la  iU(  *ay  tbaa  tlwy  racriM  ft«B  faba  Bad  rifwi ;  baoca  ibab  I*««l  b  ndncad,  and  a  KfooB 
canvMt  oooataailr  flsnn  Mlraack  af  tb«B  6aw  tba  adIioiaiDc  oob^  Hodion  Bay  and 
tba  Bakk,  oa  lbs  eoobafy,  r«e««  nara  wtfw  dbaa  ibar  loa*  by  awiponirioo ;  ibeti  levd 
b  llMa  lalMd.  and  eanaatt  iow  Ml  bnot  iboB  hao  ^  open  ua. 

OcMUl-Comiiti  are  named  according  to  the  dirtititm  in  which  thgyJUm. 

OoaaB«irTinia  ata  tbaa  na^Md  ^ffncntly  to  air-cuncnu.  Wiiid«  mtv  tamed  acootdtDS 
to  tbe  diraetitfo  from  vbkb  Ibaf  blow— oceaa-currcnu  exactly  tbc  nvene.  Tbai  an 
"cBBi  wind  "  if  a  wind  bbnrina/^wa  tba  cast,  bat  an  "  aawetly  cwTcnt "  kooa  ibat  flows 
or  tUAimm^ii  thaaaat 

loAneiKe  of  the  Sea  oa  Climate :  Bct'ore  wc  can  understand  tbe 
hiAiiaioe  of  the  sea  on  climate  we  must  know  something  of  the  third 
gcopnphkal  demcntt  namely,  the  air. 

T^  Jirtt pa^rm^ievi  tUmtni,  the  land  or  lithospbere,  has  been  already 
described ;  the  menJ  ^eopvphittU  tltmtnit  the  water,  or,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term,  hTtlrosphere,  has  been  viewed  as  a  whole ;  we  now  come  to 
the  third  ptgra^hi^al  tUauMt,  the  air  or  atmoaphere. 

The  Atinoiphwe :  The  water-envelope  of  the  earth  is  incompUtt^ 
covering  only  two-thirds  of  its  snriace ;  the  air-cnvelopc  or  atmo- 
aphcrc  completely  surrounds  the  globe,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
Luid  and  the  sea  alike,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  'mediator' 
between  sea  and  land,  besides  being,  in  itself,  indispensable  to  the 
very  existence  of  all  forms  of  life  on  the  earth- 

Thv  air.  then,  Is  a^JMM  of  gas  resting  upon  oiul  entirely  envdc^H&g  tbe  globe, 
and  ruinc  above  lu  Yurfioe  lo  an  unknown  height,  appredably  at  least  to  50 
miles,  and  in  an  oatrondy  rarified  cooditioo  to,  pcriwps,  aoo  miles  or  more. 
lUtig  so  slaitle  and  ofmpretuble,  tbe  lower  layers  of  the  air  arc  much  dcttaer 
Ma/p  jhrh^fhar,  ao  inu»  so,  indeed,  that  ftiDy  one-half  of  the  total  mo&s  ia 
iieknt  ttt  lavel  of  (^o{e  leec.    As  we  rise,  iherefore.  the  density  or  weight 


I 
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i  air  decreases  rapidly.  At  tM-l«Tel  the  pressure  b  abmt  15  Ibc.  on  tlM 
aqomn  isefa,  while  ai  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  it  ii  reduced  by  one-hair,  and  at 
the  height  attained  by  Glaisfaer  in  his  faniuas  baUcxm  ascent  in  1863  (37,000 
feet,  or  nearly  7  miles),  the  prtssure  was  found  to  be  less  than  one-fourlh  the 
average  pfrssure  at  the  sealevd. 

Measorement  of  air-pressure :  The  pressure  of  the  air  can  be  measured 
in  various  ways. 

Acntal  expcrimeot  shows  that  this  preasiirc  u  sea-level  win  support  a  colnmo  of  water 
nearly  34  feet  in  beigbl,  or  in  equivalent  column  of  menmry  30  inches  high,  ttitd  m  uich 
a  column  of  water  or  meicury  on  a  base  of  one  inch  square  veighs  nearly  15  Itv..  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  air  at  sea-Ierel  Is  therefore  15  ibe.  oa  evtry  cqnare  iodl 
of  snrfau-area,  or  caarly  ona  ton  to  the  square  foot, 

Tbe  pressure  varies  from  lifty  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  the  barometeTi  as  tlie 
trntrvment  for  ntcasoring  the  prc:ssurc  of  die  aii  is  called,  osdllaiiBB  generally  betwMn 
*jH  aad  }t  iacbes,  equivalent  tu  a  pressure  cf  13)  and  15)  lbs.  per  sqoan  inch  reipccl- 
mly.  So  elastic  and  yielding,  however,  i«  ih«  air,  that  this  enomous  pt^un  (equal  to 
an  ocean  of  water  34  feet  deep)  is,  under  ordinary  condiuonx,  oever  fell,  at  it  is  exerted 
erionlly  in  all  directions— <Iown wards,  upwards,  and  laterally.^ 

As  we  ascend,  alu>,  the  botlintf-polnt  of  water  dinuiiishes ;  thus,  water  boili  at  aia'  F. 
at  sca-lcvcl,  hut  in  the  Ando,  &i  a  hcit;h[  of  13,000  feet,  it  buils  at  i^j*  F.-  the  average 
decrease  being  about  1*  F.  for  ever)-  ^90  feet  of  elevation.  Tbe  approximate  elevation  of 
placis  can  thus  be  deterniiiied  by  abscr>'ntions  on  the  lx>ilr)ig  •point. 

Composition  of  tbe  oif  :  The  atmosphere  is  composed  mainly  of  two 
gases — oxygtn  and  ui/rvgeri,  with  comparatively  mioute  quantities  of  car- 
botiic  acid  ffis  and  aqiieous  vapour. 

The  two  chief  gases  are  always  tn  tbe  invariable  proportion  of  oeuly  ai  paita  of 
ozyffcn  to  TgofoitrOfirea  (•yvctumt,  or  33  of  oxygen  to  77  of  nitrogen  hyztKJgkt. 

The  two  minor  elements— carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  vapour— arc  present  in  compara- 
tively minute  quantities,  but  the  total  amount  of  each  in  the  air  must  be  enormous,  x* 
most  of  the  solid  substance  of  plants  is  derived  from  the  former,  while,  as  for  the  vapour  of 
water,  Geikic  calculates  that  the  nniount  annually  evaporated  fVom  the  earth's  ituface 
would,  if  condensed,  cover  with  water  a  couatry  nearly  as  lar^  as  France  (over  xn^ooo 
square  milci)  10  a  depth  of  fnlly  a  mtle. 

Carbonic  add  ffas,  10  deadly  to  aninuil,  and  m  necessary  to  plant,  life,  forms  od  an 
avurasc  about  4  parts  in  every  10,00a,  but  the  actual  praportiga  varies  from  3  part4  at  sea 
or  in  the  open  country,  to  occa.<i  ion  ally  as  much  as  90  ports  in  te,ooo  in  crowded  citie* 
and  badly- ventilated  roomi.  Whenever  the  normal  amount  is  exceeded,  the  air  is  not  Rl 
to  breathe,  and,  tf  brtr.ithcd,  will  cvcnlualt)  produce  stupefaction  and  death.  Animals 
and  man  breathe  out  this  gas,  plants  take  it  in,  and  whei]  they  die  and  dvcay,  give  it  out 
■gain  to  tbe  air.  Tlicre  Is  thus  a  constant  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  between  the  air 
and  planu  and  animaU.  This  shows  tbe  high  importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air 
A^y  aa&  vi^ht—mr  once  irrtti^t-it  it  mot  Jil  ie  bt  trtalhtd  asain. 

Aqueons  vapour,  or  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  air,  without  which  life  would  b«  hn* 
possible,  is  abo  an  invisible  gas.  As  vapour  it  can  never  be  »ecn,  but  when  condeosetl, 
ii  U:v,umes  visible  in  the  form  of  dcnuU,  mist,  dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  The  amount  of  ' 
water  vapour  in  the  air  varies  largely  and  consuntly  ;  in  cold  air  its  presence  b  scareely 
uaceablc,  while  in  kot  air,  it  may  amount  to  bj>  much  as  j^th.  part  of  the  whole.  From 
Uiis  tbe  student  vnll  readily  and  rightly  infer  that  warm  air  absorbs  and  retains  mora 
nurture  than  cold  air.     This  tuMable  fau  ts  an  all-itaporiaiit  ctctncni  in  the 

Temperature  of  the  air :  Ii  is  by  its  alternate  warming  and  cool- 
ing, or  in  other  words,  by  changes  in  its  temperature  and  con- 


1.  TlMiilMUJibl  tiiiiieiili  I  fiBi  nun  tTrnTh  rrinMtii  bugmetilc  catnna  wmld  ofily  be  oae-tkais- 
lach  tat  ^cA  *ae  feet  of  ■acmt.  sad  at  a  beiKhl  of    tudtli  pat  «4  wd  kMili  ta  height. 
M  aU«  oal;  n«iit«ts  ij  ladio.  wtUK  •>  JS  >eil«.  I 
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sequent  movements,  that  the  air  acts  as  'mediator'  between  sea 
and  land,  unceasingly  tending  to  equalize,  in  regard  to  heat,  the 
constancy  of  the  one  and  the  variableness  of  the  other. 

The  sun  is  iJu  source  of  beat  to  the  earth  and  its  air>cnvelope.  The  air  ii 
wanned  to  some  extent  directly  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  mcutly  by  contact  with. 
and  ndiatioa  of  heat  from  the  warmed  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  bjr  the 
latent  besu  which  is  set  free  when  vapour  is  condensed. 

The  ait  itsdf  absorbs  the  sun's  beat  in  proportion  to  ihe  distance  wbidi  the 
beat-rays  have  to  travel  through  it,  before  they  reach  the  earth's  surface.  At 
noon,  when  the  sun  is  overbead  or  at  its  bigbcat  point  in  the  sky,  its  rays  are 
much  more  powerful  than  they  are  in  the  early  morning  or  at  sunset  In  other 
words,  the  more  the  rays  ^knt,  the  longer  is  their  air-journey,  and  the  moce 
they  are  absorbed  by  tbe  air  through  which  they  pass.  And  exactly  as  the  air 
is  warmed  by  the  warmed  sorboes  of  land  or  water,  so  the  air  overlying  the 
cold  ports  of  the  earth's  surfisoe  Is  cooled.  Now.  the  land  is  far  more  rapidly 
heated  and  more  quickly  cooled  than  the  sea.  and  the  overlying  air,  moving,  as 
it  we>«,  in  unison  with  these  changes,  is  never  uniform  nor  constant,  bat 
always  in  a  stale  of  change  or  transition. 

Variations  of  Temperature  :  ITje  temperature  of  the  air  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude,  the  altitude,  the  time  of  day,  or  the  period  of  the  year,  and 
is  materially  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds,  proximity  to  the  sea,  and 
other  causes. 

The  ladtuda  of  ■  place  dctenoioet  die  ancle  of  tbe  sun's  tays,  aod  tbo  letpcctiva 
Icncthiofdayaadoisbtat  oppoMiaacftsooib  Tbefuribcr  apUceisnortbor  sooili  oftbe 
EquMoi',  the  toatt  obliqndy  it  receive  tbe  snn'i  raya,  and  tbe  less  tbcir  pcnrcr.  TborS  is 
tfasrefore  a  ciadnal  dindnntloa  of  heat  in  pasaag  from  the  Equator  nortb  or  uutfa,  or 
fron  lower  to  higher  latitades ;  oooiequemly,  th«  boneu  potti  or  the  gtobo  an  dxHc  to 
whidk  tbfi  ana  ii  vcrtktJ,  tb&t  it,  the  belt  included  within  d>e  Totrid  Zone.  Bat  the 
linHTTilTTTT  do»  not  nry  with  the  Ulilude  lo  n{MdIy  or  uniftvnily  at  wilh 

Tbe  aldtod*  or  elevktioa  above  the  sea-levd.  Tbe  hi^ber  we  rise,  iha  ootder  dK  air 
bocoou* ;  cvta  fai  tbe  Tropici,  lofty  noaotaias  are  erownii  with  parpotnal  mow,  aad  bl^ 
Tallc}-*  crea  la  tempcrUe  regpoDs  are  GUed  wkh  vast  gUcSesa.  The  caoae  of  >ud)  atartlin^ 
contnuu  at  tietweea  tbe  twelterins  beat  la  deep  vaUieys  and  the  latame  cold  on  adjacent 
hci(bt&.  u  thM  the  air  In  tbe  low-lyixiy  vaQcy  b  dentc  and  oftca  laoUt,  and  thus  abeorbs 
and  retal&a  beat  graaily  in  exceaa  of  tbe  rtriliad  and  often  diy  monnlab  air.  That  b  to 
ay,  ibe  higher  we  fo,  tbe  anre  rarefied  tbe  air  bccooMB,  and  tbe  weaker  iu  power  to  ahaxb 
and  rcuiD  beat,  llnti,  on  aome  lofty  vokaaoM,  the  (ms  oiay  be  alnaw  bliucrcd  by  tbe 
hot  ground,  while  tb«  boe  b  tingling  eritb  the  fruty  rnblwii  of  the  overlyios  sir. 

Hie  air,  alao,  varies  ia  tempetxtsre,  according  to  the  Ime  of  day  and  tbe  period  of  tbe 
year.  The  heat  incwaatt  oaually  from  ninriie,  and  attaini  its  ■aMioiani  abwic  two  boun 
aftv  nooo,  then  deaeaaae  giaduaOy  until  eoiMet,  and  leadhee  its  nrfaiawni  wwetime 
befcn  svnrne.  Simtbuly,  tbe  temperature  at  oioel  pUc»iana— albrbalfdteyar,  and 
as  gradually  decnoaes  daring  the  other  bait  Is  Europaoa  comirrift^  the  mioimsai  lent- 
peratore  b  gettinUy  in  Jaouary,  and  tbe  maaiamai  in  Joly. 

Tbe  variattou  of  temperature  dgc  to  tbe  proximity  of  tbe  Ma,  the  pcwvaUlag  windi,  tbe 
ocean-corretua,  etc.,  wiil  be  dealt  with  andcr  "climate." — (^.v.) 

Moistnre  of  the  air:  The  moisture  of  the  air  is  mainly  obtained 
6y  evaporation  from  the  surfeices  of  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
inland  waters,  and  to  some  extent  6y  absorption  firom  the  moist 
sur/kces  of  plants,  and  the  breathing  of  animals  ic 
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Bj  ■wpwmtfoa.  wmtw  b  efaaneed  from  » liquid  into  an  mTisible  fu  or  vaf^mr, 
and  as  warm  air  absortK  Tipoiir  nkore  rapidlr,  and  can  bold  loore  of  it  thai) 
cold  air.  evaporation  is  mudi  more  active  during  the  day  than  at  night,  and  in 
suminer  than  in  wia&o-. 

By  rniwIrntiHnii  the  dtsKilTed  vapour  ts  changed  back  into  one  or  other  of 
the  visible  fonns  of  wattt — tnisU,  clowis.  dew.  rain.  hail,  or  snow.  When  Iho 
air  cannot  bold  anjr  more  dissolved  vapoor,  it  is  said  to  be  adfmttted:  and  whm 
that  pennt,  knovn  as  (be  point  of  satoratioa,  U  reached,  a  diange  of  tempera- 
ture [sudi  as  occurs  when  two  bodies  ot  air  of  unequal  temperatures,  each 
charged  with  vapour  10  its  point  of  saturation,  come  in  contact)  causes  tbe 
ejKMss  efvap&itr  to  be  coodensed  into  mist,  ctoud,  Ac. 

Mists  or  Fogs  are  produced  when  the  particles  of  mpour  ate  condensed 
by  tbe  coolii^  of  the  air  near  the  earth's  sur&ce. 

Clonds  are  formed  when  the  vapoiu  ts  condensed  and  rendered  visible 
at  some  distance  above  the  earth's  surface. 

Th«  Height  of  Clouds  varies  from  a  mean  elevation,  in  temperate 
regions,  of  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  highest  point  ever  observed — altoul  10 
miles  above  the  sea-tevel.     Constant  change,  slow  or  suiKlen,  charnctcrlies 

The  Forms  of  Clouds,  which  can  never  be  said  to  be  absolutely  nt  rest. 
Suspended  in  the  air,  gravity  causes  ihcm  to  descend  slowly,  but  their 
lower  p<jrtions,  reaching  warmer  layers  of  air,  arc  evaporated  and  diiisipatccl, 
while  the  upper  portions  are  increased  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour 
above  and  around  them.  Goud-iorms  have  been  arranged  in  three 
classes:— 

(i)  Clrms-^be  ligbc,  feathery  cloud  romed  at  gr««t  elevations,  aod  Mopoaed  probably 
of  minuts  ice  crysuls — tbe  air  at  such  bdghts  being  certainly  below  iba  fVouiog  pc^L 

(3)  CumtJas^tbe  Boecr,  rolling  nu&s  of  duud  formed  at  modenue  elevations. 

(3)  Stratus — lb«  cloud  formed  at  low  clovuions  In  loog  Uycra  or  Utata. 

Otber  blermediate  forms  are  the  clrro-camnluB  or  "in.-iclceral  alty,"  tbe  cuinulo- 
strabiSi  and  tbs  oimbua  or  tme  min-cloud.    Tbe  cbief 

Uses  of  douds  are  the  conve>'ance  of  moisture  and  the  chccldug  of 
the  radiation  of  heat. 

Ooods  cenvey  tbe  moisture  from  regiooi  of  active  and  cxcuitve  evB|>oratinn  over 
otber  placet  where  there  U  little  or  no  evaporation,  and  tliut  the  ntiunilniit  iit'iisttire 
»b»ofbed  by  tbe  air  overlying  tbe  waten  of  tbe  globe,  oi^wcUlly  in  regtom  of  tioplcul  li«»t* 
li  earned  over  the  land,  and  there,  str^dng  acainst  cool  tnountala  tlopn,  or  mMllof 
with  colder  ab--currcnti  than  tboM  in  which  it  is  lUitpeDded,  the  miouto  cIood-globulM 
axe  increaA«d  by  tbe  o^ndenuiion  of  more  vapour,  and,  uniting  together,  fall  to  tbe  ground 
ia  reTrcUiirii:  showen  of  ruiir,  ct,  if  ibe  icRipcraiurc  of  tbe  air  through  which  (bey  fall  1« 
very  low,  they  rcAcli  the  earih'a  surface  ax  tiuno  or  AoiV. 

Aootber  tno«t  iaportant  function  or  use  of  cloudt  Is  tbe  aid  tbey  gtv*  la  katpltig  ibt 
earth  (ram  tbe  extreoiai  of  heat  and  cold  wbicb,  wiibout  tliem,  would  be  inevitable  and 
anendarablc  CUmds  arrest  and  abwfb  much  of  the  lun'i  h«at  'hiring  tbe  day,  and 
ehedc  tbe  radiation  from  the  eartVs  sorface  during  tbe  night,  and  thui  a  cloudy  day  U 
not  geoerally  10  hoc  as  a  dear  day,  nor  are  cloudy  olgbu  10  cold  as  fair,  turry  nigbia. 

Besides  mists  and  douds,  water-vapour  assumes  other  forms, 
namely,  dew,  rain,  snow,  and  hail. 

Dew  in  the  moisture  deposited  at  night  on  grais,  leaves  of  ^VanVv  a.tA 
exposed  surSkccs. 
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Uotfkermfanad  now,  dcwdoeiDoC  £»I1. bat  isfbnnedbrUiecoodeQsUioo  ofthe  vapoor 
in  tlie  ur  overljrins  ihe  gtxM  and  Other  Mirbccs,  which  oool  «c(y,  npdiy  after  tunMrt, 
and  to  cooGaB,  coot  al»  tliaair  io  cootict  with  thus,  with  tb«  rcsah  of  ooodnwing  a  ccr- 
lua  povtiaa  of  Ae  TipaBr  00  thi  ceolad  nificM  «■  a  tlaa  film  of  BMttBNh' 

Anjrthias  that  chocks  dw  rodktkn  of  box  bom  the  eonh't  stttCkee  Undeis  the  form*- 
tiaa  of  dew,  tbne  doody  ood  vudy  m'gbu  arc  cai£naismble.  Widc-cprcadms  trees, 
projecting  lOoGl  new  the  (loond,  etc,  abo  hinder  lis  depoutJoa  od  uirfaccs  uaJci  tbcn. 
Tbe  vapottr  condenaed  toto  dew  is  dimwn  ttaai  the  moiat  eoil  bdow,  aa  wcU  as  from  the 
tk  above  tbe  ceoVed  tDrfaca.  If  the  air  ii  coM  eaoofb,  or,  m  oAar  *aidf»  if  the  dew. 
palat  is  ai  or  bdow  3s*  F..  thea  the  cooled  muUu»  an  covand  wbb  aitaata  icy  par> 
tides,  or  Ham*^/r»tt,  btataad  of  d«w. 

Rain  :  Of  all  the  forms  of  water,  none  is  more  familiar  or  more  benefi- 
cent than  the  rain.  The  floaUn^  particles  of  vapoar,  which  fonn  the  rain- 
cloudy  uniiing  and  increa&ing  in  size,  become  at  last  so  large  and  heavy  that 
they  can  no  longer  nnnain  suspended  in  the  air,  and  iail  to  the  ground  as 
raitt. 

R^B  U  prodacad  l>y  the  oooUdb  of  aannding  cnmnts  of  moiit  air,  t>y  tfaa  anotias  of 
two  damp  air-correota  of  aneqaal  teiaperatiire,  and  by  the  pasace  of  rapoar-halen  atr> 
currents  from  the  sea  over  the  laad. 

The  Ralidkll  far  any  period  at  any  pl^ce  may  be  measuRd  by  meana  of  a  rmm-gmmct, 
which  lintply  cuuanB  ofa  fiumd,  cooveyins  tbe  rain  fiilhng  into  its  nwatb  into  a  cyliadcr 
or  can,  ln>m  wbicb  tbe  wato-  at  stated  times  is  pouted  Joia  a  class  measure,  which  is 
Sradoated  to  show  acatiately  the  amouat,  even  to  listh.  of  an  inch.  IC,  dormf  a  ccrtaia 
tine,  flDoogh  imia  falls  to  cover  an  area  «inal  to  that  of  tbe  (noael's  motiUi  to  a  depth 
of  one  tDch,  tberaioUl  fix  that  time  is  said  to  anoual  to  i  inch,  and  tbe  total  asmbcr  of 
todMa  this  t«(iite>«d  dsnag  a  whole  year  it  the  aneaaf  rmui/utL 

Soow — Hail :  If  the  air  throogh  which  the  condensed  Tapoiu  or  par- 
tides  .of  water  are  falling,  be  cold  enough  they  are  £nwn  in  their  descent^ 
and  reach  the  ground  as  tmrm  or  hail, 

Vapoor  is  oystaUtsed  ioio  saow  or  haD  whco  the  temperatote  of  the  air  is  low<a'  thaa 
that  of  tbe  freeoBB  point  of  &eah  waCer,  ja*  F. 

Soov-CTjrstab  are  beamifally  ncolar  in  shape,  their  seoetal  ronn  betas  'bat  of  a 
bexagoaal  star  or  figure. 

HallstotMS  arc  pdlcts  of  eoGd  ice,  or  ioe  coated  with  snow,  and  oocksionally  arc  eo  lar^ 
as  to  cause  c^at  dtstroctioo  of  life  and  property.    As  to  tbe 

DiitribatioB  of  aoowt  we  may  state  brieOy  thai,  in  tbe  tnpia,  snow  never  blls  exotpt 
at  eattuae  elcvatioaB ;  to  the  tgm^trmigwmitt,  'u.  CaUa  on  the  lower  sroonda  ia  wtiKcr  oaty ; 
while,  in  the>MSar  wqfiiw.  iioovcn  the  laad  down  lodwwlwtl  Aad  as  the  air  feta 
coUef  the  higher  w«  ascend,  Atra  laiiit  be,  cvcb  at  ^L*  eqnator.  ao  altkndc  or  poiot 
above  which  tbe  moisture  is  always  condensed,  aad  &Hs  as  sttow  or  bail,  and  lamaiac  oo- 
laalud  all  the  year  rousd.    This  point  forras  wtial  Is  known  as  the 

Snow-Une,  or  the  lower  limit  of  tbe  region  of  perpeiual  snow. 

Tbe  isow-line  varies  in  beigbi  accordioiE  (o  the  latitude,  prrmmiiy  of  tbe  sea,  aad  other 
climatic  coodilioas.  ting  Groai  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of  Spttabogea,  to  3,000  figct 
in  Lapland,  9,000  faaK OB  the  A^  to  s9,aoo  fact  on  tba  •oath  and  id^ooBfeet  onlhcnonh 
slope  of  the  HnalayBi.  Th«  mmm  aMtude  of  the  snow-liae  at  Ae  Eqiator  h  aboat 
)o,oco  feeS« 
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ATmUnches :   Glaciers :  The  indefinite  accumulation  of  snow  aboTc 
'  the  snow-Une  is  checked  to  some  extent  by  evaporation  and  melting,  but 
chiefly  by  avalanches  and  glaciers. 

AvalAiicbiis :  Whea  a  cuss  of  uunr  accumulates  on  a  iteep  slope  or  on  Ifae  ed(e  of  a 
pnopictt,  buge  portioai  frequently  break  off,  and  soaietimcs  tlie  eatire  mass  ta  nddoaly 
precipitBted  tato  the  valley  belcw,  the  avalatKhf  thus  foraied  Qverwhelminc  uul  dc&troy- 
ing  everytlunc  ta  tU  path. 

Glaciers :  Avalanchea,  however,  in  spite  of  their  inagnitude  and  frequeruy,  afford  Isii 
^  tf^ti  to  tbe  constantly-incrcaiing  man  of  soow  alrave  the  st^ow-Une,  tban  the  vast  accumu- 
I'latjOTu  of  snow  (converted  t>y  prewure  into  ice,  or  a  mixture  of  ice  and  mow)  known  aa 
l^iAaatrrv.  lo  tropical  and  tcmpcnite  regions,  glader?  occupy  tho  hisber  recesses  and  valley* 
1  of  nearly  all  the  principal  mountains,  and  descend  far  below  tbe  snow-line  ;  in  Polar  Landa, 
I  which  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  perpetual  scow,  they  reach  the  tea-shore,  and  pro- 
I  ject  into  the  water.  Vast  pieces  constantly  btcak  off  and  doal  nway,  forming  tha 
,  Characteristic 

leebergrs  of  the  Polar  S«a«.  TboMs  of  the  Arctic  Ocesm  are  carried  south  as  lar  u 
the  40lh.  paraUal ;  th«  far  hunger  and  more  numerous  bir^  xad  Jtott  of  the  Aniaraic  Setm 
drift  nortli.  and  are  found,  even  in  nunimer,  lo  or  13  dcfrees  nearer  tbe  Equaior.  The 
Antanlic  "ice-cap"  Is  estimated  to  be  not  Ic&s  than  seven  mites  in  thickness,  and  ihs 
oiaaeleas  aetion  of  the  ma  and  air  oa  its  broken  edgei  produces  an  ioexbanstible  supply  of 
ijceberga  and  floes  of  vast  dlmenaionK. 

The  Movements  of  the  Air,  like  those  of  the  sea,  are  primarily 
due  to  the  differences  in  temperature  at  different  places. 

Air  is  so  elastic  and  compressible  that  it  readily  yields  lo  e^■ery  pressure,  and 

immediately  indicates  every  variation  in  temperature  by  a  conresponding  change 

I  ]d  volume.     Heat  expands  the  air,  and  cold  contracts  it ;  warm  air  is,  therefore, 

'  gpecifically  lighter  than  oold  air.    Air,  when  heated,  expands  in  an  upward 

direction,  but  tbe  warmed  air  does  not  "rise,"  nor  does  the  cold  air  "rush" 

in  to  occupy  the  ima^nary  vacuum.     Were  such  a  vacuum  ever  formed, 

I  Ibe  surrotmding  air  would  assuredly  "msli"  towards  it  with  terrific  speed  and 

knost  disastrotu  results.    The  expansion   of  the  air  at  any   point  means  a 

[lessening  there  of  the  normal  pressure,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  adjoining 

[colder,  and  therefore  denser, air  Sows  in,  and  "  lifts "  or  floats  the  lighter  warm 

'  sir.  just  the  same  as  water  pcured  into  a  glass  or  basin  lifts  or  Boats  a  cork 

or  clup  of  wood  placed  in  iL    The  corJc  or  chip  does  not  "rise"  of  itself, 

neither  does  tbe  wanned  air;  the  cork  or  chip  ii/ffmJ  upwards  by  the  infiov- 

ing  water,  so  is  the  warmed  air  forced  upwards  by  the  inflowing  cold  air.    And 

as  the  air  is  warmed  mainly  by  mdiadon  from  warmed  surfaces,  the  lower 

I  Imyers  of  the  air  overlying  a  warmed  region  will  expand,  while  the  higher  layers 

Pof  the  atmosphere  remain  unaffected.     T^e  wunmd  air  at  the  surface,  then,  in 

IN^EpAnding,  pushes  up  the  colder  air  aboxT  it,  and  thus  forms  a  convexity,  which 

['Causes  an  oatflow  in  all  directions  at  the  top.  and  a  corresponding  luBow  at  the 

^bottom  along  the  surface.    Thus  we  have  two  movements  or  currents — a 

liorifontal  current  of  cool  air  forcing  upward  another  current  of  warm  air, 

which,  as  it  reaches  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  loses  its  heat  and  forms 

a  current  of  cold  atr,  flowing  in  a  different  direction  to  that  al  the  surface. 

Wind  is  simply  air  in  motion,  and  air  is  set  in  motion  by  differences  of 
Cempenture  and  density^  with  corresponding  difTcrenccs  of  pressure. 

A  slight  diffprfrnce  of  pressure  over  adjacent  areas  produces  a  gcntlu  breeze, 
while  a  great  difference  of  pressure  causes  high  winds  and  violent  storms.  And 
as  all  aJr-moiion  (Like  water  movements)  tends  to  equalize  differraioes,  leimts 
must  always  blow/ram  rtgions  of  high  towards  ikeu  of  iotofrtssurr,  or.  in  other 
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words,  from  regioos  where  the  bannneter  is  high,  towards  regions  where  the 
buometcf  is  low.  The  bftrometer  is  thus  ao  infallible  indicator  of  changes  of 
pressure,  and  enahles  skilled  observers  to  forecasi,  with  •ome  certainty,  the 
probable  immediang  changes  in  the  weather. 

Waathcr  Charti  m  inaod  iaSj  by  tbc  Mctewotofiod  OAoc  ta  London,  prapand  Eton 
Abtervations  talc«n  naaltuMOatly  *t  the  wiom  suHonc  all  over  tb«  caaatry,  tbowins 
the  dittrihattoo  of  air-preBiire,  the  direcxioa  and  iniensicy  of  the  wind,  the  state  ol 
lbs  tea,  ftc.  Tb«  hcicht  of  the  hantana  Is  clvea  In  tacbct  and  tenths  of  aa  tach,  and 
all  plaoM  havios  tbe  same  baraonetric  prcanm  an  jouwd  by  thici  or  "  uaJWrn"  Xh* 
tanpOTinre  la  the  shade  is  gfvcti  ia  fi(nre»  far  wvcnd  plaees  oft  the  ooaaf.  and  tbe  stale 
of  tbewaather  is  Isdleaied  ia  words.  The  dbactioa  of  dt*  wfaid  b  shown  by  anvwft. 
wfaidi  "fly"  vkh  it,  and  ttslbm  by  the  inimheraf  baibf«irtatlMn,  tbvs  : —  -  -  ^ 
iifAt;  —  ■>  fir^katttntig;  ■>■- ^  T^ :  ■»  >  ^vMrntgaJe; 
0  ugnLfies  cmJm,     Tbe  «tate  of  tbe  tea  is  Doted  in  capital.     Tbe  *  denotes  the  ■^Tr"n 

Tbe  Forecasts  of  Weather  for  each  day  an  ismed  ai  i-yo  ^m.  on  the  previous  day. 
and  nrarmmfT  at  nof&s  and  high  winds  arc  aUo  liMied. 

These  weather  charts  show  that  tbe  nods  to  oar  oonntry  (as  ia  lemperate  regtcas  gen- 
erall7)aic 

Cydcnle,  £«.,  blo«ia(  round  and  twm^  a  centra  ctf  low  pwurc  a  osatra  from 
which  the  pnsnra  Increaaca  in  all  directiooi,  or 

Aati^rdoolc,  Lt.,  btowiDK  imad and  mw^/nmt  a oestia of  h%b  piMSUii. 

In  alow  prcssora area,  or Cydona,  tha winds  in  tbaNorthecn  Hctaisphcre  blowinibe 
ocKttrary  directioo  to  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  ia  a  bi(h  preamre  ara^  or  Aoti-Cydaae,  they 
blow  in  Iba  lana  dlfcaion  as  tha  hands  of  a  watdi.  Normally,  tha  motion  of  tbe  air  or 
wind  woold  be  Jirtctfy  towards  a  low  pnamire  area,  or  dirtetfy  /rvm  a  high  pressvr* 

area. 

The  Normal  IMractioQ  of  Winds,  however,  aa  of  ocean-^mrrcots,  is  modified 
by  the  rotalion  of  the  earth,  and,  instead  of  blowing  la  a  straight  coarse,  they 
are  deflected  to  tbe  right  in  tbe  Northern  Hemisphere,  aod  to  the  left  in  the 
Soothcm. 

. '  Winds  are  named  according  to  the  dir«ciiioci,^nrat  which  they  blow,  whQe  Occaa* 
CoireBts  are  oamad  aooording  to  the  diractioo  im  which  they  Bow. 

As  all  winds  are  caused  primarily  by  difTerences  in  temperature, 
(i)  between  equatorial  and  polar  regions,  (a)  between  the  land  and 
sea,  or  (3)  between  adjoining  portions  of  land  and  sea,  we  may- 
arrange  them  in  three  corresponding  classes  ; — (1)  Constant  Winds, 
(2)  Periodical  Winds,  (3)  Occasional  and  Variable  Winds. 

Constant  Winds :  The  Tropics  are  always  warmer  than  the  Polar 
r^ioos,  there  is,  therefore,  a  iomiani  difftrtnee  in  tbe  general  air-presore, 
and,  oauetivently,  rmutvit  atrrtmts  flow  nt  or  near  the  surface  from  the 
cooler  lowirdi  the  warmer  repoiis,  with  compensating  currents  at  a  oon- 
tidenble  elevation  above  the  tur£ice  in  the  opposite  directioiL  The  lower 
currents  axe  the  Trade  Winds,  the  apper  currents  form  the  Cotmter- 
Tnde  Winds. 

The  Thermal  Equator,  »r  lim*  9/  gmtttMt  Vai,  does  not  correipond  with,  and  is 
almoat  coiirely  north  of.  the  tarrestrtalE^uainr,  beading  towards  it  in  oar  winter  and  cnrv> 
1^  away  htxn  it  in  our  saianicr.  It  npna  aorth  and  looth  with  the  son,  bnt  never 
PMaia  the  Eqtiatar,  Sor  the  nmple  taaaoa  that  tbsre  is  more  land  tltta  *ea  to  the  noctb 
eflL  **TVi  btltof  lealwst  haat  Am  fAmges  its  pondoo  wtth  the  saaaoos,  bovii^ 
Iknkwa  motOt  iu  AwftM,  uA  bnhesk  sooth  Id  Febraary  or  MaiA.  ThtposidMaf  tha 
eiraai/AnW  A-iVr  vsrics  aoconfiagly.* 
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Tfaa  Equatorial  Zose  of  Calms  extends  over  one  to  ux  desrees  of  Uiitade  in  ibe  in>- 

mediate  ccighbourliood  cf  tbc  Equator,  but  mostly  nortli  of  it.  Tbese  "  calms  "  (du«  to 
the  Blight  cluuigri  in  rhe  teinpcralutc  ofdie  regloai  where  tbcy  occur—"  regions  of iniea&e 
and  Dearly  unvajying  heat ")  arc  not  const;mt,  nur  tlo  tliey  fortn  aDythicg  Itlte  a  conlinu- 
out  b«h  around  tbe  globe,  but  are  well  marked  ody  id  tbc  ea<itern  part  of  each  ocean,  aotl 
b  the  Atlantic  aod  Tacific  Occaoj  mark  iLc  cqiuUorial  limiu  of  the  great  coobUnt  cur- 
rentt  knoirn  as 

The  Trade  Winds  :  These  famotu  winds  blow  steadily  and  consiantly 
in  the  simc  direction  across  the  Atlantic  and  I'adfic  Oceans — the  Noith- 
East  Trades  starting  about  tS'  north,  and  the  Sonth-East  Trades  about 
25"  south  of  the  Equator.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  winds  change  their 
ilirection  with  the  seasons. 

TIm  Trade  WiDdi  tbtia  blow  over  a  wide  belt  of  ocean  (And  are  felt  evea  Uu  lahjsd)  an 
cither  tide  of  the  calm  soae,  Uaning  as  genilo  brcerci,  aOid  gradually  locrcuiag  in  force 
and  Velocity  aa  ibey  move  towards,  but  never  cmMing,  the  regioD  of  greatest  heal,  dying 
away,  in  fact,  loag  before  ibey  reach  its  Zone  of  Calms.  TIiok,  tlic  most  remarlcable  of 
•11  the  freat  air-currenu^naiiicd  "trade  "  %vind3  before  Meam  had  rendered  tb«  mariner 
independent  of  winds  or  currents — blow  with  undeviating  steadiness  all  the  year  round, 
ever  urufofm  in  forte  and  direction. 

As  to  tbeir  catatt,  the  Trade  Winds  are  simply  sorfkcs  currenta  of  llie  cooler  air  of  the 
lemperaie  and  higher  latitude,  preKing  lowamls  aod  dt^lactng  the  warmer  and  ntrer  air 
of  the  bcat«d  tropical  regions. 

Tlieir  dirrctun  1%  as  simiily  uplained.  Starting  In  regions  of  medium  aaial  velocity, 
as  cfa«y  advance,  they  move  into  Intitudcs  of  greater  velocity  of  rotalion,  and  are  thtu 
deflected  from  a  ilraigbt  course  nor:!)  and  south  into  a  nortb-eai^t  and  somh-easc  direction 
mpoctivoly.  Titat  ii,  the  northerii  current,  which,  if  the  earth  did  not  rotate,  would 
move  directly  south  towards  the  Eqaator,  blows  from  the  nortb-caM ;  while  the  kouEbcm 
current.  Instead  of  maving  directly  north,  blows  from  the  soutli-casl.  'iba  narrow  and 
variable 

Calm-Belts  of  Canc«r  and  C-iprioam  limit  the  Trade  Winds  on  ihe  north  and  soutb, 
mod  also  mark  the  southem  and  northern  limits  of  the  northern  and  soulbeni 

Aatl-Trads  Winds,  or  the  pievaiiinK  westerly  winds  of  middle  latitudes  the  com- 
ing sux&ce-curreiits  of  the  Trade  Windh  syMein. 

The  Anti-Trade  Windi,  which  extend  from  the  Tctnpcrale  to  tlie  Polar  regions,  arc,  in 
fact,  the  "  rttmmitig  currents  of  tropical  latiiuda,  which,  by  their  ascent  into  the  higher 
r^iont  of  tlw  air,  have  become  cooled  in  lempcrature,  and  (rom  the  density  thus  acquired, 
sink  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  rcfilentsb  the  soun:e  whence  the  conilaat  tD- 
draught  of  tb«  tropics  in  supplied." 

Their  easterly  direction  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  oppodie  direction  of  th«  Trade 
Winds,  i.e.,  the  earth's  rotation.  The  Anti-Tradcs  advance  into  latitudes  of  constantly 
dacreaiing  axial  velocity ;  they  move,  then,  as  it  were,  in  advance  of  the  meridian,  and 
become  tttUA-wett  whtds  in  the  Northcm,  and  Hcrtk-wctt  sviuds  In  the  Southern, 

.enuspfaere. 

The  Trade  Winds  have  a  mean  velocity  of  6j^  miles  an  hour ;  the  Anti-Tiades  blow  over 
AtUnlic  (about  50*  N.  lat)  at  an  average  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  In  the  southcim 
portioas  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  (between  40*  and  50'  S.)  the  Anti-Trades  blow  so 
Maadily  and  itroogly  as  to  reeelve  the  name  of  the  "  Brave  West  Wimis,"  or  the  "  Real* 
lag  Forties." 

The  Polar  Winds  may  also  be  termed  constant,  as  they  blow  in  the 
ume  direction  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Tb«  estmne  DOtthem  coasts  of  Eurasia  and  America  are  swept  t>y  Ley -cold  blasts  from 
tbe  mgrtk^eaet,  while  the  Antarctic  winds  sweep  over  the  iceberg-laden  watcn  of  tbc 
Southern  Ocean  from  the  taulA'tatt. 

*.*  Then  are  also  examples  of  Catutami  IVirndt  m  Lattd,  e.g.,  the  easlertv  trw!ie-'»vn&« 
of  the  Amaaoo  Valley,  aoJ  the  hot  and  dry  easterly  winds  of  the  Sahara. 


^^andalso 
^^^  Aatl-' 

^^^     Ti,-  i 


Periodical  Winds  are  due  to  the  diurnal  and  seasonal  variations 
in  the  relative  temperature  of  sea  and  land — the  former  being  the 
cause  of  iarui  and  sea  dresses,  the  latter  of  the  monsoons. 

Land  and  Sea  Breezes  are  the  simplest  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
air,  and  show  how  readily  the  air  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  re* 
sponds  to  every  change  of  temperature. 

T1i«M  Kfrohiog  wiads  an  felt  miMtly  \a  bright  vtsuaa  v«ath«r  aloos  ibc  coma  of 
tropjeal  aad  ialH»p(cal  Uad^,  and  an  doe  ta  the  diffienncc*  to  tcmpcmorc  of,  uad  con- 
•aqaoM  vBibtian*  in,  alr-prcMUic  over  ac»  aixJ  land.  Duriae  the  da 7,  the  air  cmcr  tbe 
buid  get!  bousr  than  that  over  the  cea,  bene*  tbe  cooler  and  heavier  M>-atr  prc9M«  to  aod 
Ibma  i^wanl  the  heated  and  lighter  tand-air.     Tfaiu  a 

S«4-Br«eM  MU  in  towarda  the  land,  and  ooatuim  to  btow  until  the  balaDC*  b  re* 
•tored,  when  the  air  agam  bccocnea  tahn.  But  dnrins  the  nigfat,  when  the  bad  parts  with 
ks  heat  IBOR  nadilr  than  the  tea.  the  ovirI)-ine  air  i«  simiUiljr  affected,  and  hence  the 
air  over  the  Und  t>eco(net  nwlc  than  that  over  ibc  tea,  with  the  roull  thai  a 

La&d-Bree<a  blows  off  tbc  dun. 

Xo  the  dvelloa  to  hot  and  *uUrT  i-K™**^  the  Ha<bmtcs,  njn  Dampier,  aia  "  very 
cowfartaMa  and  wftaAiat,  for  the  bottt  tha*  In  all  the  day  u  about  abe,  ico,  or  ele««o 
o'dodc  io  Iba  BMRuac  ia  the  tDtervalbetwees  both  bi«eces,forlhes  ills  eoauaoiiljr  calm, 
and  then  people  puu  for  breath,  cqMciallj  if  k  be  late  before  the  aea-breeec  corner,  but 
a&crwarda  the  bcoece  allays  the  best.  However,  in  thccvcnaaB  ^afat,  after  the  sca-brT«ce 
is  ^>cnt,  li  k  very  hot,  till  the  bnd.wiad  aprinss  up,  which  is  toiBrtiniW  aoi  till  twdvc 
o'clock  oc  after." 

The  Moosooos  arc  (he  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  other 
areas  where  l^ge  land-misses  approach  the  Equator  ;  and,  as  the  r^;ion  of 
greatest  heat  moves  north  and  south  of  the  Equator  with  the  stm,  the 
areas  of  high  and  low  air-pressure  move  also,  to  that  for  half  the  year  the 
«-inds  blow  steadily  and  stroagly  in  one  directioui  and  during  the  other 
half  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

Thu,  in  July,  therccwaafsT^ucst  beat  tics  notth  of  the  Eqoatac,  and  extends  acroes 
Soathcn  Arabia  and  Northern  India.  Thedeaier  air  in  tUareasofhicb  preaure  leoth 
of  the  Equator  naturally  pnucs  mrtb  towarda  tbc  area  of  tow  pressure,  thus  stanias  as 
mmtJk-€tut  wind*,  hot  ai  the)-  advaooc  oatth  of  the  Equator  into  Rciooa  of  lea*  rotatory 
notioo,  their  dtnctioo  is  fradually  chanced  from  soiith.east  to  «M£i<awir.  Hw  sontb- 
«ast  mooaoMU  smO*  «^M#  fruaivr  tfaas  becotne  the  MU  tb^vcst  DKUSOOOS  Mr<4  «r£f. 
Tbae  gr^u  aJr-<ttrT«iUs  blow  stcadDy  during  the  nuaner  months — April  to  October- 
Daring  the  winter  months  all  these  cuodilkjus  arc  changed.  Tb«  diredioo  in  which 
the  wiadi  blow  oece»arily  diangcs.  abo,  the  cbaaB*  bciac  narked  l>r  noknt  aUMHpbcric 
dismrUacea.  a^  far  lOBie  wefcs  the  "  breaaag-ap  of  ibe  nootooM,"  as  it  b  lenaed,  is 
accompaiiiad  by  terrific  thnndentotsis  aitd  fiigbtliil  leiupMti 

In  January,  then,  the  rvcioa  of  srwtest  beat  has  sUAed  aowh  of  the  Iqoaiot  to  the 
north  of  AuUrmlia,  and  the  oocn^nadioc  Africia  sad  occaa  bck.  TIk  deaacr  air  over 
Sootbara  Asia  awMpi  aoathwarda  towards  this  legioo,  hoi,  as  tba  wiada  advance,  they 
an  datected  by  the  earth's  rotatioo.  lo  that,  north  of  the  Equator,  they  appear  to 
Ubw  from  the  m^r^hmttt  betas,  »  ^>^  ^*  onUnary  Dorth-<Mut  trad»-wiod>,  and  tbea 
fanniog  aa  acisal  paction  oftha  greai  li!ade.«iBd  belt  of  the  clobc 

iMCead,  however,  of  dyuw  away  in  a  bdt  of  cabas,  as  IB  the  Atlantic  and  Pacafe  OcaanSk 
tbmc  north-Mat  trades  w  norwooot  of  tbc  Indian  Ocean  oontimM  W  advanca  •vathvard^ 
wwnids  Ibe  i^ien  of  (lealeM  bcM.  CtotJa^  tbe  Eqaacor.  ihcy  ate  deJected  hf  the 
^tflh^  ralalian  to  tha  left,  s««cphic  la  oonh-vtst  winds  over  Nortben  Aamalta ;  and 
■has  fonainc  the  marth  irt  aewea^wi*.     Itricfly,  then,  we  may  uata  that 

(d)  For  six  moaths — Octobs  to  Apni — the  «inds  in  tbe  monsoon  fticioo 
noctb  o(  tbc  tquator  are  really  the  ordtnaiy  jVorM-^Arf  Tra4*-WiMd»f  txibm 
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ofber  sis  montiu — April  to  October — the  winds  south  of  the  Equator  auct  in  >U 
but  naiDc,  tht  S^nuA-East  Tradt-  Windi. 

\i)  For  six  monihfl — April  to  October — the  winds  nortb  of  the  Equator  blow 
in  an  eractly  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  the  sottth-vxtt ;  while  for  the 
other  six  months— October  to  April — the  winds  south  of  the  Equator  blow  from 
tbe  furlk-vKit.  thus  fonoing  the  SinttA-  Wtst  and  North-  Wut  A/omtOMU  ie> 
5peclivc!y. 

Occasional  and  variable  winds :  These  are  due  to  the  conflict 
between  the  great  constant  and  periodical  air-currents,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  position  of  wind-zones  on  land  and  water,  and  various 
local  conditions. 

Among  occasional  winds  must  be  included  the  storms  which  occur  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  (most  fnsjucntl]r  between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  70"),  and  aie 
cbaraccenzed  by  a  whirling  or  rotary  motioo— the  whirl,  which  may  vary  in 
^iatm^tf  from  I  to  i.ooo  luiles,  having  also  a  well  marked  progresstre  motlcm, 
generally  in  nearly  the  satiu  dirtcti&n  as  "  fA£  frtvailing  \eind  in  wkuh  Ih* 
Vfhirt  otcttrs."  In  tbe  southern  hemtspbeni,  the  rotary  motion  corresponds  to 
the  movements  of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  north  of  the  Equator,  tbe  whirling 
motion  assumes  a  different  dinxtion.     In  other  words, 

"  The  Kenerai  movement  Is  westward  and  away  from  the  Equator  In  the 
Torrid  Zgoe*  bat  eastward  and  away  from  the  Equator  hi  the  Temperate 
Zones." 

Cyclones  arc  ratary  ttoruu,  wbich,  especially  in  tropical  rcgioiu,  swe^  ovtr  U&d  and 
•ea  with  terrific  violeucc  lo  tempdme  rt^Joos,  the  cyclooic  air-currcDts  ate  les  violent, 
and  of  shorter  JurAtiun,  than  t]>e  tiopical  cycloocs,  which  at  titocs  conltQuc  for  several 
days,  aad  tiavd  over  vast  ditunco.  Aloity  of  tita  Wc^t  Indian  cyclones  iwetp  right 
•cross  the  Atlantic,  aiid  are  felt  on  the  wotcni  sliom^  uf  Eurupe.     The 

Hurricanes  uf  ibe  Wcat  Indies,  and  the 

Typhoons  of  the  Cbiiu  Sea  dud  the  IndLui  Ocean,  arc  simply  the  local  naincs  for 
cyclones  of  peculiar  vtoleoce,  which  frciiuently  cau»e  enarmoiu  destmction  of  life  aad 
property. 

Cyclontc  or  rotary  air-movuncDts  ue  alto  manifested  la  water*spoats  at  sea,  aad  sand 
or  dust  columns  in  desert  regiotu.  The  former  are  uoiply  leiroivin^  coluuns  of  «raler 
and  air — ibe  lallur  are  "pilLus"  of  dtut  or  uiid  whirling  rapidly,  and  moving  forward 
with  great  velocity. 

Tomadoea:  Bat  of  all  stonns  tha  mcMC  violecE  and  destnictWe  are  the  dreaded 
iomsdott,  which  aic  cixtomc  whirls  of  small  catcnt,  hut  with  an  caccssivelr  swift 
Qrntory  motioa.  "  The  force  of  the  tornado  blaat  is  terrific  ;  it  blows,  duwti  the  strongest 
bouse*  aed  largeit  trees,  and  carries  heavy  objects  whirling  alaft  in  the  );)-ratory  funiicl." 
F«tusat«)y,  tomadoea  seldom  Use  luore  than  a  few  hour^  aiul  their  destructive  vtolenoe 
ii  unmlly  limttnd  to  a  belt  not  more  thaa  a  quarter  !of  a  mile  in  width.  Their  path  Is, 
Iwwmmr,  marfcod  by  a  completn  and  awful  devastation,  nothing  destructihie  is  left  tm- 
d«s»oy«d.  An  instaaca  of  cheir  dircrul  power  occurrcdi  00  the  14th  April,  1&86,  wbcii  a 
**  tornado  paued  ovtr  a  port  of  Minneiui;t,  destroying  about  a  hundred  lives,  and  property 
valuad  at  half-a-mlUIoo  dolUrt.  Uouscs  were  wrecked,  deight  f:in\  lifted  from  the  tracks, 
aod  in  some  places  iron  raiU  were  wteuched  from  the  cro»-tica.  Fragments  of  tiibrit 
were  hurled  into  tbe  air  and  carried  more  than  twenty  mUts  before  (ailing. " 

Local  Winds,  such  as  the  Sinicom^  Sira^co^  F&hn,  Hamialtan^  Mistral^ 
and  others,  form  a  marked  element  in  the  cUmale  of  certain  localities. 

Tbe  Simoom  of  the  desert  ts  an  tnceosely •heated  and  dry  wind,  which  rai&ca  the  lem- 
peracure  lile  ih«  bhui  of  a  furnace,  and  filb  the  air  with  putidei  of  suffocating  land. 
In  the  Saham.  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Turkestan,  tbe  Simoom  ii  the  dread  of  man 
and  bcasL     Vamb^ry  encountcrfed  such  a  wind  in  Turkeitan,  where  it  ta  approinialdj' 
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ollad  the  ttHsd,  or  fever  wLod.  "  It  nubtd,"  ho  says,  "  over  the  cara^fma  «d)  •  nvU 
cUttetioc  sooad,  Icavioc  cvcryoAC  covered  wilb  a  crasX  of  isAd  two  fjngers  fhirfc.'*  The 
6tu  particka  ihu  toacbed  Vuntrfry  tccatcd  lo  bom  like  "  a  rain  of  flakes  of  Arc." 

Tbc  SrocCD  of  Sootbem  Europe  »  the  hot  aod  eDu-vaiin(  wind  thai  btow^  acnn«  the 
Mediterranaan  (nm  tbt  heated  African  deaert.  la  the  Alps  and  Apesuuaa  the  aas 
wind  u  IcDown  as 

The  F6ha,  wliicb  mdcs  the  s»w  of  the  txplaiidt  with  magical  cclcrit?. 

The  Hanaattui  u  th«  hot  and  intenselT  dry  north-east  wind  which  blows  tn  Decem- 
ber and  Jaaoary  over  SeocKanibia  and  Gainea. 

The  MisCnJ  is  a  chilly  aonberly  wtikd  which  iweepi  down  the  Rhooe  VaOey. 

Weather  and  Climate :  By  weatfur,  wc  mean  the  de^ee  of  heat 
and  moisture,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  wind,  (he  clearness 
or  cloudiness  of  the  skj%  &c.,  at  any  particular  time  and  place  ;  but 
the  term  climaU  comprehends,  in  addition  to  the  average  weather^ 
other  conditions  which  affect  human  life  and  wel&u^j  that  is,  climate 
embraces  hy^cnic  as  well  as  meteorological  Actors. 

WfllttlW  atkl  O'*— t*  M*  thttc  the  ^^trticuiaw  and  gwmtfml  cortditiom  lopecdvcly 
wUch  OMke  fiir  tbe  miulnUty  or  otherwise  of  dtffamit  phoM  cr  eoomriea  far  the  abode. 
Id  health  and  confort,  of  man. 

Tbe  omnectioa  bclweea  Weather  and  Qimatc  may  be  thiu  stated :— "  If  the  jonUtmr 
U  any  locality  be  canfoSy  obvcrvcd  for  a  long  ticae,  it  will  be  fxuid  to  repeat  iZKlf,  more 
or  less  esactly,  cadi  year.  Soom  y«an  may  be  tmotiudly  hot  at  dry,  and  others  auy  be 
eJ(ceptioaiUycaldorw«t;b(ttwb«B  maityyeanaf*  eocBpared.  the  geactal  ■nikfftyin 
tbe  siwotasio*  of  waeth«r,  on*  year  with  another,  caatiot  &il  to  be  remarked.  Ttus 
ftverafie  aniMMl  sacccauua  of  weather  pecuILu-  to  any  locality  ooostitutes  its  tUmtit.*'  The 

Circumstances  which  determine  climate^  that  is,  the  causes  or  ooo* 
ditions  which  make  a  place  oi  rc^on  warm  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  healthy  or 
unbcnlthy,  arc  intimately  connected  with  and  le-act  apoo  one  another. 

Of  Ihcac  causes  and  cooditJona,  the  principal  arc  the  avetage  temperature  and  ""^^'M 
of  moitlure  in  the  air,  tbe  coatpoiative  aod  absolute  eievalioa  of  tfaa  land,  the  prDximily 
of  tbe  sea,  tbe  character  of  the  prevaiUiig  and  local  winds,  tbe  directioo  of  moootaia* 
diaini,  and  the  coarse  aikd  tetnperaturo  of  occaixamnta. 

TheaTcrace  tenperatm  depends  primartly  upon  latitude  and  altittide,  nut,  with  the 
infloenoe  of  the  Ma,  forms  tbe  moat  ""pfiir**"r  fafy^f  (n<t««^gi»tTij«ijjn^  ^■.■tt^tq^  fj^fnf^^^^ 

Latitude  determines  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  respective 
length*  of  diy  and  oigbt  at  opposite  seasons. 

Tbottgb  not  r^ular,  there  is  a  caneral  aad  giadaal  tftatairtioM  of  baat  in 
passing  from  lower  (o  higher  latitades ;  the  hottest  parts  of  tbe  earth  being,  of 
txMirae,  those  to  which  tbe  sun  is  vertical :  hence,  the  greaier  beat  of  oMintxics 
which  arc  situated  withtn  tbeTtopics.  and  wtu^reeetretbebCtmingnyiofthe 
mid-day  sun  ^m  directly  orerhead.  Tbe  amount  of  heat  iriiidi  tbe  no's  rayi 
communicate  tiecomes  gradually  lessened  as  they  are  received  in  a  directioa 
which  is  more  and  more  alautwix  or  oblique  With  every  parallel  of  latitude 
in  the  Ten^perate  Zones*  ibe  angle  at  which  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  mer t  the 
earth 
tjotuudy 
horizon, 
dafond 


*^hotum; 


further  removed  from  the  pcrpeodtcular,  and  the  cold  \a  proper* 

And  as.  during  the  whole  time  tbe  sun   is  above  the 

,ys  are  cotmnooicating  heat  to  tbe  earth,  tbe  rtlative  tengtA  tf 

at  opposite  seasons  becoroa  an  element  of  increasing  imponanee 

io  the  direct:on  *ji  the  Poltis.     The  length  of  the  longest  day 

iaiinide,  bem^  within  the  Tropics  about  13  hours ;  at  Londoo* 

the  Antarctic  Circles,  a^  hoxm  -,  and  al  tbe  Poles,  6  monthk 


1 
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I 
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LatftQd«  If  tlras  the  dil«f  el«raeat  In  clintate  in  re^ut]  to  the  mean  tempentore  of  th« 
yov  aad  ibe  extremu  or  temperatute  ax  difTerent  leiLierui.  In  taw  latimdei  tliere  it, 
Senerolly  •peakiag,  perpetual  summet  or  hot  wenthcr,  while  in  high  laiitudcs  ihesumtDcn 
•K  short  bat  hot.  and  the  winters  long  and  sevKrc  Were  the  distribution  of  hut  accord* 
ing  to  latitude  not  raodiReil  by  powerful  caiuu,  the  "parallels  of  latitude  on  UiO 
•orth's  sar^ce  might  b«  called  parallela  of  cUmafe."     It  thus  happens  that  the 

Climatic  Zones  or  Realms  do  not  altogether  conespond  to  the  Geo* 
graphical  Zones. 

The  limits  of  Ihe  Geo^aphlcal  Zooea  ate  malhcmatically  tnarlced  by  certain 
fixed  parallels,  the  Torrid  Zoite  being  tlivided  from  the  Tempemte  Zones  by 
ibe  parallels  of  33)^'*  N.  and  S. .  while  the  Frigid  Zones  are  included  between  the 
parallels  of  66^"  N.  and  S.,  and  the  North  and  South  Poles  respectively. 

The  Climatic  Realms  arc  marked  by  lines  connecting  places  having  the  same 
mean  annual  tempexature.    Such  lines  are  called  JioiAt-ion.  or  Isoihcniuil  Lines. 

An  Isothvrmal  Chart  may,  of  course,  be  constructed  to  show  the  actual  tem- 
peratorc  at  a  particular  time,  or  the  as'cmge  temperature  for  a  year  or  any 
ihorter  period  of  time.     Certain 

Anaaal  Isotherms  mark  the  limits  of  the  Climatic  Zones,  as  the  Four  Constant 
Parallels  do  those  of  the  Geographical  Zones. 

(1)  Tbt  Torrid  Realm  uicIikJcs  the  r^ions  embraced  witblo  the  atmaol  tsatbenn  of 
70*  F,,  oonb  and  coath  of  the  l:^tutor. 

(i)  The  Temperate  Realms  lie  between  the  isothenns  of  70*  snd  y>'  F.,  north  and 
south  of  the  Fquacor. 

(3)  The  Polar  Realms  eoaipma  the  refions  with  an  average  teinperatotv  of  leaa  than 
30- F. 

Isothermal  Charts  thus  show  vividly  the  remarkable  climatic  differt^tices  of 
places  in  the  same  latitude,  and  Isothermal  Lines,  therefore,  deviate  widely  from 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  are  most  irre.q;ular  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 
This  trrcgularity  is  due  to  the  modifying  influences  of  altitndr,  &c. 

Altitude  or  Elevation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  climate,  for,  as  we  rise 
above  the  sca-levcl,  the  air  becomes  colder  and  colder,  until  at  extreme 
elevations  wc  reach  the  r^ons  of  perpetual  snow. 

In  other  words,  the  higber  we  rise  the  more  the  air  expands,  and  "  eipansJoo 
of  the  air  Is  always  accompaoled  by  cooUnff."  The  hir;;her  portions  of  mountain- 
ous countries  arc  thus  exposed  to  greater  cold  than  their  lower  plains.  The 
traveller,  who  climbs  a  lofty  mountaio-range,  passes  (rom  the  warm  tcm- 
perararc  of  the  lowland  plain  or  sheltered  valley,  through  successive  degrees  of 
increasing  cold,  until  at  length  he  reaches  a  region  of  itnmelting  snow  and 
eternal  frost. 

Saow-line :  The  snow-Um,  or  line  of  perpetual  congeLition,  varies  in 
height  with  the  latitude,  rising  from  the  sea-level  near  the  Poles,  to  about 
16,000  feet  at  the  Equator. 

A  temperate  or  an  Arctic  climate  nuy  thus  be  experienced  within  the  Tropics.  Quito, 
fcr  axainpla,  though  andcr  the  equator,  cn'^ayi  the  temperature  cf  an  Knj;Ii<h  icpdng. 
High  plateaox  an  also  subject  to  ea^treraes  of  temperature,  and  their  inhabitants  lufier 
from  scorching  heat  ta  sarani«r  and  piercing  cold  in  winter.  Thus,  Erzenim,  oa  ^e 
Annenian  pUieao,  has  a  suminer  of  tropical  heat,  and  a  winter  which  paiallela  in 
srreritT  that  of  (be  Polar  regions. 

The  diiaiies  dctemuned  by  latitude  and  altitmle  aje  mateKolly  imvlified  by 

Proxixnity  to  the  Sea,  which  tempers  the  heat  of  summer,  oad  modet- 
atcs  the  cold  of  winter. 


Tlw  9M  pmeiiu*  a  mora  sqatM*  tcmpenntrt  thin  th«  Und,  tnd  tbe  elimitc  ofaMratrus 
banlericg  apoa  it  will  be  more  etjiuMe  than  that  of  inUnd  regions,  which  are,  for  tb« 
most  put,  subject  to  extremes  oFbeat  and  cold.  Thcu,  Ediaburgb  u  to  alnaost  the  mn« 
Udtude  as  Moscow,  bat  while  the  avcrace  ipmpenunres  of  tbe  smnroeT  and  winter 
qoarlers  are  at  Edinbargh  57'  and  jff*  F.  respectiwly,  th«y  are  at  Uoacow  64'  tad  15*  F. 
At  EdinboTgb,  tbe  difference  between  the  neao  cemperattm  of  summer  and  the  mean  of 
winbv  U  leu  ttuin  ig' ;  at  Movow,  it  emeuata  to  aeatly  49*  I 

Tbe  rounud  reactloa  of  the  heat  and  cokl  of  land  and  water  b  not,  ofcmne,  exetted 
directly,  bat  Indireciiy,  throosh  th«  medinm  of  the  air.  Air  rapidly  aeqaim  eJio  tcn- 
peratitra  of  the  larface  It  overlies,  and,  being  set  in  motioti  as  wind,  acts  as  "  mediator 
hetwoeo  iea  and  land."  In  tbe  acft  iuclf.  tbe  most  important  agenta  for  the  dlstributioo 
of  beat  ara  tbe  great  ooean^nrreius  of  the  Torrid  aad  TemperMe  Zoaet.  Tb«  hm  con- 
veyed into  tbe  North  Atlantic  by  tbe  Golf  Stream  has  been  cMJmated  at  ome-/i>MrtA  UU 
tatml  »»imr  ktmt  rtetietd  by  /Kmi  9C£an,  and  were  thti  great  "  river  in  the  occaa  "  slopped, 
icy-cold  correots  frooi  the  Arctic  Seas  would  sweep  pau  Norway,  and,  enveloping  the 
Britiab  bles  ia  their  chilly  embrace,  wooid  camber  our  coasts  and  cIom  our  ports  witb  ice. 
««ea  ia  suuicr.     "St9f  tk»  oumme  currtmtt,  ttmd  tk*  w*rld  it,  ra  kigkrtti»mt,  mmm- 

Maritime  and  Contiaental  CUmatea:  The  differences^  due  to  the 
pronmity  01  distance  of  the  sea,   naturally  divide  ail  dtmales  into  two 
classes  :— 
OMiitries  near  tbe  sea.  and  directly  subject  to  its  beoefioent  ioAiKnoe,  eojoy  a 
Blaritiae  or  Instilar  Climate,  while  the  eaoemive  heat  and  intense  cold  of  fiw  tnlaad 
or  hi^  upland  rvgioos  are  tbe  characteristics  of  wtiat  nay  In  (emcd  an 

Bxtrame  or  Caatfa»iilil  CHmata.  Tbo  most  perfect  examples  of  tmntl^r  elimMttt 
are  to  be  fiwnd  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  when  the  ran^e  scarcely  excecdt  5*  or 
5*  throughoat  the  year.  As  an  example  oX  a  c^mtinentaJ  clim^tt,  wc  may  talce  Yalcntsk, 
in  Sibena,  wliere  the  winter  temperature  sinks  to  —  40*  F.,  while  that  of  tbe  bigbest 
sumnicr  lempenitare  b  fa'  F.  ;  the  aitnuni  ranjjc  tints  amounting  to  los*. 

The  loflaence  of  Oceaa-Currents  on  cUmate  U  graphically  shown  in 
an  Isothermal  Chut  of  the  World — the  diffused  wannth  of  the  creal  thermal 
corrcnts  bendlog  the  lines  towards  the  north,  while  the  cold  Polar  streami 
deflect  them  towards  the  Equator. 

Tbe  climatic  tnfioettce  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
Aioic  Current  00  the  oppwtte  Ametican  coast,  ts  seen  la  tbe  fact  that,  during  the  severest 
wimer,  the  British  Seas  are  perfectly  open,  whUe  all  tbe  Caniwlian  ports  nottb  of  Hali^ 
are  ioe-bound  ia  winter,  and  at  Sc  John's.  Newfoundland,  altboogh  two  tlegrccs  further 
»ijth  than  LiTcrpi:iol.  the  sea  has  been  fronn  over  in  Jane.     Tbe 

Prevailing  Winds,  wann  or  cold,  wet  tx  dry,  powerfully  aflect  cUmale. 

In  tbe  Nortbem  Hemisphert,  in  general,  tbe  north  and  eeat  winds  ar«  coM  and  dry, 
wbile  south  and  west  winds  an  warm,  and  ofteu  acootapeaied  by  moisture.  South  of  tbe 
Equator  tbeH  oodditieos  ai«  revcraed,  and  tbe  bottot  currcnU  of  air  come  from  a  nonherty 
dirediab  In ^nada and  i1m  States,  "ooM  waves"  genetally  come  from  tbe  oortb-wat ; 
Id  Europe  aad  Ana,  from  the  uorth-eaet.  Tlie  warm  or  "  bot  waves  **  over  both  America 
•ad  Eur»ia  onially  come  from  tbe  louth-west.    The 

Direction  of  Mountain-Cliaiiia  oUo  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on 
tbe  clinute  of  adjacent  regions--4he  different  slopes  receiving  the  son's  rays 
at  diffiereni  angles,  and  the  uprtnug  maases  deflecting  or  arresting  tbe 
winds. 

Aj  an  esumple  4f  this,  we  may  take  tbe  aortbeni  and  soatbem  slopes  of  the  Alps,  aad 
tbe  striking  d^erechoe  bMweco  tbe  dimaie  of  Switieilaad  and  that  of  tbe  valley  of  the 
Fo.  On  one  side,  btke  RgioD  of  tbe  glacier  and  tbe  avaUikcbc ;  on  dw  other,  that  of  the 
eottiSeVl,  dM  olive  ciMen,  and  tbe  mulbsry  plantation.  In  oar  own  couotsy,  a  wr^tcrn 
or  loatbani  4ope  prsionii  more  genial  oooditwos  of  lemperatnr*  than  e  Dortbcni  or 
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cxpomre,  and  tlie  clurmctertsiic  cold  and  dry  clunate  of  the  nuleni  ooMts  of 
BriUlB  OOBtrscU  ttroogly  with  the  worm  and  moist  climat*  of  the  western  oouU. 
LAStlr,  th« 

Rainfall  is  a  most  important  element  in  climate,  nnd  regulates  lo  a  larga 
extent  the  character  of  the  industries  pursued  in  all  countries. 

Rila  b  vciy  oneqtuiltf  dUtribated — lomc  region)  being  ultocccher  ninless,  while  other* 
hav*  luper-ab undent  uKUStore.  Geaenlly  speaking,  we  nuiy  »y  that  nun  U  more  abun* 
dant  in  warn  than  In  cold  coaotncs,  in  inariEime  tracts  than  in  inland  regions,  and  10 
billy  and  raonntainoos  dbtricta  than  in  plains  and  lowlands. 

"Hie  annnal  rainfall  varies  from  t.3  bicbea  U  Cairo,  9  inches  at  Yakatalc,  18.8  inchc« 
at  Jeni«Ipm,  !*.•.  tnc!ie«  at  London.  43.4  incho  at  New  Vorlc,  115.4  inches  at  ValdivLi, 
I  SI.  3  inches  at  Caraccas,  to  493  indict  at  Cherrapoonjee,  where,  In  wtmc  year*,  the  fall  has 
exceeded  600  inches — above  ao  feel  occasionally  faUing  in  the  month  of  June  alone  I 

Distribution  of  Life :  Plants  and  animals  are  found  all  over  the 
world,  and  land  and  s«a  alike  sustain  numberless  forms  of  plant  and 

animal  life. 

Flora :  All  ihe  plants  native  or  intHftnaus  to  any  r^on  constitute  tlie^«nt  of  that 
region. 

Fanna :  All  the  animals  native  or  diaracteristic  of  any  region  constltate  the^wM  of 
chat  region. 

The  flora  and  Ritina  of  a  country  or  region  do  not,  therefore,  inclnde  the  [ilants  and 
aoimalsintroduccdorifix/wnxj^tui/byiruui.  Hnmanagencyhaswidelyaltcredand  modified 
tbe  natural  character  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  (he  different  parts  of  the  glohe.  The  plants 
and  animals  which  are  indigenous  to  lh«  Old  and  New  Worlds,  or  to  particular  regions  at 
Che  Northern  and  Souihcm  Hemispheres  r«pcctiv*ly,  have  been  carried  liy  man  lo 
localities  widely  removed  from  their  native  habitation,  and  the  changes  thus  eETecieij 
conttantly  receive  greater  extension  with  the  increase  of  colonixation,  and  the  continually. 
extovding  range  of  OfnmeTrt.il  tnterctitirse. 

Plant  Life :  The  geog^phical  distribution  of  plants  is  regulated 
mainly  by  conditions  of  w// and  climate. 

Liffht,  heat,  and  moisture,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  eesenttol  to  the  growth  of 
plants ;  thus,  generally  speaking,  veget-iiion  is  most  luxuriant  in  tropical  regions, 
and,  on  the  whole,  diminishes  towards  the  Poli!s.  The  dcnsut  forests  occur  in 
regions  of  abundant  moisture  and  great  hctit ;  in  temperate  countries,  tlie 
vcgetalion  is  less  luxuriant ;  while  in  colder  regions  the  highest  form  of  vegetable 
life  ore  dwarf  willent,i  and  alders,  atid  in  still  higher  latiiudes  even  grants  \x- 
come  9Caroe,  and  mos»s  and  litkgns  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  plant  life  in  Palar 
lands. 

Eleratioo,  also,  as  well  as  Lititude,  affects  the  growth  of  plants.  In  a!)ccnd' 
ing  a  lofty  mountain  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  we  find  a  succession  of  plant-belts 
similar  to  those  which  we  observe  in  passing  from  the  eqnatariat  towards  the 
polar  regions.  The  Uwuriant  vegetation  of  the  Tropics  which  flourishes  around 
tu  base,  and  for  a  moderate  distance  up,  gradually  gives  place  to  hardier  funns 
of  life.  These  become  dwarfed,  as  the  cold  region  of  the  mountain-top  is 
approa^ed  ;  and,  at  length,  only  creeping  plants,  such  as  mosses  and  lichens, 
are  found,  while  all  signs  of  vegetation  disappear  with  the  presence  of  perennial 

Cjmow. 
I   PUmt-Zones:  The  space  between  the  Equator  and  either  Pole  has,  with 
Ti^ard  to  the  pievalenl  forms  of  vegetation,  been  divided  into  eight  P/ant- 
Zones,  limited  not  by  paraUcIs  of  latitude,  but  by  isothermal  lines. 
I.  The  Bqtiatorial  Zone— the  tone  f/  Pairis,  BaManas,  amiS/iett,  t>etweai  the  iai>> 
tbcrms  of  78'  F..  north  and  wath. 
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b  Tlu  Treplcftl  Zoob— the  smk  9/  Tm-Fertu  <m^  Figt,  Sucar-cane,  Coffte,  and 
CooM — 78"  10  73*  V. 

3.  The  Sub-tropical  Zone— tbc  wm  o/tfyniti  ami  Lamrwlt,  Sugar-ouK  ukI  CMtocH 
|>Unt — yj*  to  63  *  K. 

4.  The  Waxi»<t«i&perate  Zone— the  mmt  ^£vr*r^tnt,  M&ae.  Riot.  Vioe,  Oraogft, 
To-pbnt,  &(;.—«•  to  6a*  K.' 

S-  The  Cold-t«iBpent«  Zone— ihe  ww  a/Dtddmema  Tna,  Wbeu,  Barlc>%  ud  other 
oerealf,  jkc— *»*  lo  ^r  K.* 

6.  The  Snb-arctk  Zone— ibe  ttmt  «/  Coiufm  mmd  Edihit  StrrttM,  Barler,  Rye, 
Oikb,  &C.-— 4&'  to  4<3*  K. 

y.  Tba  Arctic  Zone— cbe  mw  «f^  £.ieh*tu,  S«jrf/h^et,  «W  Pn«^  J^brwAr— 40*  BO 

I.  The  PoUr  Zooe— the  cm«  e/LicUmM  mid  Maun  only— below  the  Ovcziiic  point. 
The  corresponding  Verticml  Belts  of  vegetation  within  the  TVopics  arc 
(■)  Bdtflf /\t/flw,  &Atmttat,amdSfiixt—^vsiAxet^ 

{•}  Belt  of  TPt-Ftrm  and  Figi,  sugBr-cane,  coffM,  coco*,  ftc— bom  sea-l«vd  to  t,ooo 
fc«t. 

(3)  Bell  oT  Mjrtitx  and  Lmmnlt,  sopu^cane  aod  ootton-pUm,  Ac. — frooi  «,oao  to  4*000 
feet. 

(4)  Belt  of  Evtrgrttrnj,  nuiie,  lic^  viae,  Icnon,  onnge,  t«a-plant,  Ac — fram  4,000  to 
6^000  feet. 

(5)  B«lt  of  Dtelinnu  Trret  Amd  CernUt,  flax,  hemp,  ftc. — from  6,000  10  d,ooo  feet. 

(6)  IWt  of  C>>*i/trt  mmJ  Edihit  Berriet,  buley,  rye,  oati,  &e.— from  8/joo  to  10,000  feet. 

(7)  Kelt  ai Lichem  and  Dvtarf Skrttta—fnm  10,000  to  13,000  feet. 
<S)  Belt  of  Licktnt  and  Maun — frooi  ia,ooo  feet  to  14,000  feet. 

Botai^cal  Resioas :  The  pUot-aooet  and  txlts,  however,  oaly  tbow  the  diunbutioo 
of  T((etatMm  accoidiits  lo  latiiode  aad  elevalioa  in  genenl ;  each  repoD  of  the  earth  hu 
plant*  pecultu'  to  it«eir,  and  coontriea  ikoith  and  loiuh  of  the  Equator  vith  nmilar  clicaatc* 
pones  widely  dilTcicfll  forms  of  Tcf  etaiion.  la  other  words,  each  portion  of  ttw  globe 
baa  it*  own  dutinctyfara,  and  aacb  hpHniral  rcpoa  la  diattngokhed  by  typical  fbrnu  of 

Tba  chances  effected  by  man  In  the  diitribatlon  of  planti  are  many  and  greU. 
Whtntt  tarigy^  ry€,  <mU,  aod  ric4  are  native  only  lu  the  Old  Woiid,  bol  batTe  been 
tnuMpIamKl  by  man,  aod  arc  now  grown  cxtennrely  in  America  aod  (with  the  eiEoepcioo 
of  rice)  in  Australia.  Minm  and  the  fatatv,  natives  of  tbe  New  World,  are  now  growQ 
lo  every  ooadneni ;  th«  latter  is,  probably,  tbe  oust  widcly-distriboted  of  all  Ibod^plaota. 
In  tbesamo  way,  tbe  ffrmmgt,i!bwine.  tbeyf/,  lba/«AfA,  and  other  fruits  of  Sonthcfn  and 
Weucni  Europe,  have  become  matmrmitud  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  globe,  and  thrive 
tontriaatly  in  Austrabuia.  Mo»i  of  tbe  fruits  and  flowers  now  '•f^MTn  ia  a«r  gardeoe 
and  oRbardt  bare  been  originally  derived  Awn  other  lands— nany  of  iben  fton  Westero 
Ada. 

Amm&I  Life:  Animals  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  vegetable 
life  for  their  support,  and  aniaial  life  is  most  abundant  where  vege- 
tation is  most  luxuriant 

As  a  geoeFftl  rule,  tbe  hottest  r^ons  are  tbe  abodes  of  the  largest,  sanufesi, 
and  6eroest  beasts,  tbe  most  venomous  serpents,  and  tbe  bri|^esi-htted  binls 
and  insecta.  The  Urgcst  iA-aicr'«nitnab— the  wbale.  tbe  walna.  and  tbe  seal — 
freqtKBt  the  colder  seiu.  Do— rtJc  ■■*—'■  thrrre  best  in  the  Tcroperaie  Zones. 
LAnd  antmsh,  thus,  like  plants,  decrease  tn  siie,  number,  and  variety  of  species 
from  the  Equator  towards  the  Poles.  Still,  each  great  region  of  tbe  earth  has 
its  peculiar  focnu.  Tbe  quadri^)eds.  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  thai  are  native 
to  tlw  Old  World,  difo-  from  those  that  are  native  to  the  New  \N*or1d  :  nnd  tbe 
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animals,  native  to  the  various  regions  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  are  not 
found  in  corresponding  latitudes  south  of  ilic  Equator,  while  Uie  indigmous 
animals  of  Australia  are  totally  unlike  those  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  Be«ac7  of  nun  in  modifying  the  natural  distribution  of  animids  has  been, 
and  is,  most  marked,  especially  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals.  The  horee, 
ass.  ox.  and  common  sheep  were  all  unknown  in  America  until  after  the  time 
of  Ctdombiis,  and  a  century  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  they  were  introduced 
into  Aostralia,  where  they  have  thriven  equally  well  as  in  their  own  Aah'iai  or 
natotml  abode. 

BtnviM  has  dsrived  moiC  of  iu  fonat  of  aninu]  life  from  Asia.  A  dense  popuUtioo 
has  oeccsilated  the  rearing  of  dmiejtic  animaU  in  van  nuinbcn,  and  the  cxieTTDinaiion, 
or,  St  laait,  a  gr«U  reduction  In  the  nuinl>er,  of  toild  amimalt.  Tho  tirdt  of  Eurcpc  ar« 
Dion  noneroas  and  varied  than  tbe  land  animah.  Rtftiln  are  few  in  number — th«  only 
Tcnosiotu  serpeots  are  three  ipedcft  of  viper,  found  in  the  south.  The  waters  of  Euroi>e 
iwam  with  a  rich  v:mety  Kiijiih,  a  va.tt  number  of  thetn  being  edible. 

Asia  ii  rich  tn  variety  of  animal  life— both  domestic  and  wild.  The  camel,  ox,  coal, 
sheep,  horse,  «is,  and  elephant  are  natives  of  Asia,  and  among  Asiatic  f<sn<nvn>,  or  beasts 
of  prey,  are  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  paintbcr,  wolf,  hyena,  jackal,  bear,  &c.  Fur-h«aring 
m»i*KMis  iiltound  in  Siberia,  and  ibc  quadmmatui  arc  Dumcroun  in  the  south  and  loulh* 
•act.  Our  domtiHc  p^tiUry  all  came  originn.lly  from  Aiia,  in  which  continent  vast 
Donibcn  t^hinU  qfpny  (eagles,  \-uIrurc^,  &c.X  tvfliUt  (python,  cobra,  hz.\  and  huecti 
are  also  found,  eqiedally  in  the  warmer  regions.  The  loctisi  U  the  scourge  of  Wcvtcm 
Ana. 

Africa  U  richer  in  mmmmaiia  than  any  olber  continent,  and  the  Kon,  panther,  leopard, 
hyena,  jackal,  elci^iaot,  rbinoceras,  hippopotamus,  camel,  giraffe,  buflTnlo,  antelope, 
and  other  animaU  abound.  Afric;i  ts  aIso  richer  in  bhils  and  rr//iV/j  of  every  dcM:ri[>iioti, 
and  instcd  of  all  kinds  iwarni  every  wbei-e. 

America  has  no  beasts  of  prey  comparable  to  the  lion  and  riser  of  the  Old  World,  and 
ncitber  the  horve,  the  ox,  the  &iiccp,  nor  the  hog,  ere  iodigenoua  to  iL  Among  in 
charactenMic  or  peculiar  aniinAl*  are  tlie  grizzly  and  polar  bear,  puma,  jagnar,  bison, 
dk,  muik  ox,  beaver,  and  odier  fur-bearing  animals  (racoons,  squirrels,  &c.)  in  North 
America,  and  the  puma,  jaguar,  tapir,  p«ccary,  sloth,  llama,  vicuna,  alpaca,  armadillo, 
iBookeys,  and  bats  in  South  America.  The  Hrds  of  tropical  America  rival  io  splendour 
UuMc  of  any  otber  region  of  the  globe.  The  ctndor  of  South  America,  and  the  tagU 
of  tlte  United  States,  ara  the  targett  birds  of  prey.  Other  peculiar  birds  are  tb« 
,  tmmy  Or  Americau  ostrich,  tlie  tatuoM  and  the  kummMg-iinL  RtptiUM  and  fastett 
abound,  and  venemons  rt^^tt,  which  include  the  huge  Satt'ttMUtruUr  and  the  deadly 
mtt/tttuJkt,  arc  nuioerous.  Huge  ca^mam-,  ig^taiuu,  and  nnmberless  alligatorj,  also 
aboand  in  the  rivers  and  lagooiM  of  South  America. 

Aostrala^  :    The  native  inaecu,  reptiles,  birds,  aad  hind  animaU  arc  oil  strikingly 

differeol  from  tbo«e  of  otber  regions.    Two-thirdi  of  the  mammalia  are  marsupials,  of 

wUch  kind  the  ianfarea  Is  the  largest.    The  most  remarkable  animal  is  (he  dutM-hiUtd 

ty^ta  (or  arnHkarynckiuX  and  the  largest  bird  is  tbi  aux*7t>ary.    Parrctt  of  brilliant 

'^tunagaand  himty'mcktn  abound.    The  nntive  fauna  of  New  Zcalaml  is  scanty  ;  tbe 

bJrds  include  oiw  peculiar  species— the  afiteryje,  or  wingless  bird. 

IV. 

Man  is  the  highest  and  most  perfectly  developed  form  of  organic 
life  on  the  earth. 

The  world  contains,  at  the  present  time,  not  less  thai)  1,500  miliioiu  of  in- 
habitants, and  the  total  number  is  increasing  steadily,  in  spite  of  di5e.^5e,  war, 
&mine,  and  other  causes  which  tend  to  check  the  more  rapid  numerical  growth 
of  tbe  bnman  family. 

G«0£^pbical  Distribution  :  Thii  vast  number  of  buoian  bein^  is 
roost  irregularly  distriboted,  some  parts  of  the  earth,  generally  of  limited^ 
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extent,  being  thick ty- peopled,  while  other  vastly-greater  portions  have 
Karcdy  any  inhabitants. 

or  the  lotal  mnnber  of  people  on  tbe  eaith  man  tbin  otU'kaif  U  b  Axim,  &iu-/owik  rn 
Buropv,  Mu^UsifMtM  in  AErica.  fHtfUutnt)i  in  North  America,  tmt/^rtUth  in  Sooth 
A  ■erica,  and  ft-tkrt*-kimdrtd-a»d-nxtitik  in  Atutrala^a. 

Tbe  roDonring  !•  Wx.  Rarenctcin'i  estimate  itT 

The  Woblp's  Popui^tiom  ln  1890.  < 


ToUL 

To  a  Square 
Mae 

Earope 

380.000,000 

lOI 

Asia 

650,000.000 

57 

Africa 

iwjsioofjaQ 

XI 

AostialasEfli 

4.730.000 

«.4 

North  America 

09,350,000 

H 

South  America 

36.4ao.ooo 

5 

Total 

t  ,487,600,000* 

3'- 5 

•  ErIM**  or  jae.«a  la  tka  Potar  i^taM. 

Tbs  E>eiuit7  of  Popnlatioa  is  'leternilned  brtha  proportkia  bMWMa  tbt  ana  ofa 
ODuntry  xtA  ih«  Dumber  of  its  inbaUtxnit,  ud  if  BeOHalty  stated  as  tb«  aro^v  ntuabv 
of  fahabilania  in  each  aqom  oule  of  utx.  Tht  aetnal  minber  of  lubAbltwiCs  ts,  in  auKt 
cH&Lfol  oonatfJMi  aiiartaiiKl  at  resular  iolervKlt,  • 

Pi  nam  of  lb«  popoklka  bong  talceo  \n  Graat  Briuia  and  IreUnd  every  m  yean, 
and  in  other  conntriM  at  txriotu  iatemdi. 

Tlw  CensQS  Rcporta  of  most  coootria  ibow  oat  only  th«  number,  bat  abo  thi  tociAl 
cooditKNi  and  industriat  purtuita  of  tt»  people.  It  ii  only  in  Ktuope,  Aaietka,  Amtial- 
•aa,  and  pavta  of  Alia  aadAftlea.tfatt  wahavatbaaMUB  of  thai  amunenid^  die  people 
with  asy  approach  to  aecotaqr;  Aepopalaiion  of  lemi'dTiliied  and  bafharoos  coostrks 
can  ooly  be  taon  or  Ub  noihly  sxHmmUd.  Snch  catiiaale*  are,  of  cocme,  merely 
appRwinate,  nod  in  many  caiei  Kanwly  more  than  a  Evess,  as  often  bdow,  as  in  etcem  oC 
ihetmih. 

Classificatioa :  Although  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  members 
of  one  and  the  same  family,  there  arc  certain  differences  according 
to  which  they  may  be  classified. 

We  niay  tbuacUuify  mankind  according  10  differences  in 

L  PhyifcalCtiatactarlstica,  which  distinguish  tbe  wiouk /j;^,  rmett  »aA  ft^ptta. 

%.  LaagnasB,  whidh  fanjedly  naila  oat  the  mm/famt  of  the  vorid. 

>  Retiglotu  BaUafl,  nr)rlac  fraia  the  mmtt.ktiim  of  dviliKd  peoples  to  the  fafy- 
AIiAm  of  beathea  lacea. 

4.  Pagraa  of  ChriUcatiaai  wbidb  diatacterbti  ttottft,  Ac/iavvaa,  Mtmi'CBrifiMi  and 

dwiywrf  pcopio- 

5,  Political  OryanUatioa,  or  assodacian  for  mobul  protection  and  tnterooatae. 
Zoolofkally,  mu  forms  a  ungie  spedce,  and  the  diriskm  Into  types  and  moes  hapliss 

"vauiecy "only, not ^^win.  Tbs  diOmiMe  bM»geo  the  intdlie«ice of  a aiked mac* 
I  ■ndaXiiiktabtndaabcedlyvctycreat;Kn,tbalowfttaadBO«deKiadedBvaccftinno 
\  lean  dlH^nr^'y  bomas  betoga  than  the  most  aidvaaead  and  gngecmwm  of  dviliMd  peaplm. 
Tbe  Scrtpcnm  prodain  tbe  trath  that  "  all  nen  are  brotbert,'  and  modem  sdentifie 
imiirb  bat  enabllihed  bcyood  the  poadbility  of  a  doabt  the  iMeatial  identity  of  the 
bnmaa  bmily.  la  phjnacal  mnetun,  nan  doaaly  wwblm  Ae  hicfaw  aaiaab,  but  in 
■ntal  t«p*»iHTif  nan  Manda  alooe,  and,  as  w«  ban  aid,  taiawjariMy  abota  the 
liig,fciM  in*"*  The  frmad  dctcincttve  characcertMic  of  aMH  k  the  poaMMiao  of«rt&w 
Uui^mkA,  and  faar^r»>>  an  attribute  of  man  alone,  aodof  all  menahlee. 
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Physical  Characteristics  form  the  first  and  most  obrious  basis  for 

classifying  mankind. 

"  Certain  superficial  differenoea  in  pbjrsical  features  axe  found  to  distinguidi^^ 
men  who  for  long  periods  have  lived  in  separated  regions.  Because  these^ 
difTerenoes  are  superficial  they  are  often  quite  conspicuous ;  but  when  the  deepcr< 
seated  and  more  essential  structural  features  are  compared,  they  are  found  to 
be  so  wonderfulljr  similar  in  men  from  every  region  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
oil  manlcind  is  descended  from  a  single  race."  The  superficial  differences, 
howe^'cr,  enable  us  to  group  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  three  great  classes  or 

Types  of  Mankind  :  The  three  great  types^  to  which  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  may  be  referred,  are  distinguished  by  the 
prevalent  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  formation  of  the  hair. 

There  arc,  however,  many  and  consldcrahlc  variations  in  both  these  and  other 
characteristics  from  the  three  ttandard  types,  and  even  the  races  referred,  and 
rightly  referred,  to  the  same  type  present  considerable  differences  in  colour  and 
appearance.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  tbns  be  drawn  between  the  different 
types,  races  and  peoples,  the  intermediate  "  links  "  merging  into  each  other  in- 
definitely, and  indeed  "  no  instance  is  known  of  an  absolutely  pure  and  on- 
mixed  race." 

The  White  or  Wavy-haired  Type  (also  called  the  Caucasian  or 
Indo-European)  embraces  the  most  civilized  and  progressive  of  the  peo* 
pies  of  the  world. 

Th«  epithet  wAi7/  is  used  only  in  a  KcncnU  and  coinpuntiw  wnse — the  type  enbnie- 
iftg  several  fur  or  light  races,  ,inil  numerous  dark  or  sw&rlby  ffeoples.  The  face  ii 
j^w/gufqcai,  u)d  the  facial  uigle  and  average  capacity  of  brain  are  geoer&IIy  greater  than 
in  the  tdadc  or  y«Ilow  type.     Tbs  secuon  of  the  li^ir  U  tUittiaU. 

(t.)  The  Up ht  Races  are  the  Teatoaic  or  Gcrm.inie,  Caucosiaa,  Afghan,  and  Berber 
peoples. 

(«.)  Tba  Dark  Races  nr«  the  Romanic  peoples  of  Southern  Europe ;  the  Semidc 
peoples  of  Anibia,  Asia  Minor,  ftt^  ;  tbe  Hamitic  Cnpts,  Fiubiani,  Somali  and  Oallaa ;  tlw 
gnoi  Aryan  nadoos  of  Asia,  incIudinK  the  Hindtis,  Armenuns,  Persiau,  Balnchit  uid 
Kuids ;  and  we  may  perliaiM  nl»  refer  to  this  type  the  MiAo-lie  iind  other  Non-Cbbeae 
Iri1)cs  of  Inner  China,  and  the  Aino^  of  Japin  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 

The  Aryan  People*,  mppa<ed  to  have  originally  tpniTig  from  x  pjinoral  people  in 
Centrml  Asia,  form  ibe  dominant  clement  in  this  type.  "  From  ihe  cradle  of  ihii  raop,  in 
pn-hbtonc  times,  peat  bodies  of  Aryans  successively  mignjed  in  difTerent  directions, 
ultimately  raakinn  [>ernLinent  Kltlementf^  in  Penin,  Northern  India,  and  vaHous  parts  of , 
tbc  European  C>ntincnt."  These  cmigiaots  were  the  progCDttors  of  the  Ar^^  and| 
Teatonlc  natioiu,  the  various  bTancha  of  whose  dc^ccudoiiU  Wve  covered  almost  the 
whole  of  Butope,  most  of  North  Ainsrica  and  Australula,  ;Lnd  large  sections  of  Sotitbera 
Afiict.  South  Amcnca,  and  Northern  Aua.  There  Kema,  indeed,  to  bo  no  limit  ro  the 
expansion  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  which  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  dominant  race  in  the 
world. 

The  Yellow  or  Straight-hatred  Type  is  the  most  varied  and  widely 
tlistributed  of  the  three  great  types  of  mankind. 

Tbc  iirindpal  characieristica  of  this  tj-pe  are  a  yellowish  colour  of  ib«  skin  and  scraigtti 
blade  hair.    The  section  of  etvch  h.iir  w  cyliiuiricU  or  circular. 

The  typical  people  of  the  yellow  type  an  the  Chinese — the  mo5t  nnmerotis  and  power. 
ful  of  all  the  MoDgolian  naliant,  which  include  the  Japanese,  the  Coreans,  the  ladp*  I 
Chinese  peoples  of  Anani,  Stam,  and  Burma,  ami  the  inhnhidnts  of  TiUeE.     To  ihb  type  * 
^x%  also  referred  the  nunuuls  of  Nonb-Iyut  Siberia  and  ldmtchatk:L.  tbc  Aleats,  and 


tfaaSakiHOSofdcaoUodiadtiN  Arctic iboniDfAiMfki  uidAdL  Tbcdesc 
otth/tmudeat.  MoogeBan  lB«d«i  wM  oec^y  pottinos  of  Eowipfr— the  L»p)i»  mJ  Pbui*  of 
Nortbon  Karaps,  the  Uacymn  oT  Usogur,  uid  the  Tnrks  of  the  BoOns  pBtniwnla.  all 
bdoc^todMMoacoUuROGkofiiatMoi.  Of  tfcoc,  tbc  Magywa  atoor  — y  be  said  to 
have  tfvly  hnhibad  the  ^tirit  of  ■odaia  Earoptan  enriluacioii,  aad  tha  H^igaiiaM  asy 
ba,  and  Cor  all  pne&cal  popoaM  are,  ia  i^te  of  tbev  Moucofias  oni^in,  iccaided  aa  a 
Eimpeao  peopw. 

Tbe  to-CiOed  Red  IndUns  oT  America  have  bx^  beea  dasnd  as  a  wpama  nca,  but 
it  wfmi  men.  ia  acoocdaocc  with  BcieodSc  accttracy  to  rtsstd  (bea  m  a  variety  of  the 
ydlow  type,  and  dosriy  rdated  lo  ihe  Mongol  and  Ibc  EiUaa  Tba  higbcst  type  of  the 
ladian  race  b  fooad  in  the  iiwimiri  ei  the  ooce  BonMxixia  and  waHike  tribes  of  North 
America;  m  CcMial  and  Soolh  America,  aod  especiaUy  ia  the  dense  fimtts  of  Bnril  and 
tba  faBrran  wasfiss  of  PataBotaa  and  Tlcna  dd  Toqga,  the  Indian  «nks  lar  bclov  the  stao- 
dard  type  ia  appcannce  and  inldliKCoce.  Ia  Canada  and  the  ITnited  States,  the  Induias 
af«  oon^aritprdy  wy  tfw  ia  otucbcr ;  in  Meadco  aad  Ceatial  aad  South  AnKrio^  they 
af«  oncb  nMra  nunaraai.  both  roUirraly  utd  sbaohualy. 

Tha  Malay  faauly  of  natiooi  hat  also  been  (caeraDy  icfafded  as  a  separate  race ;  tre 
oMy,  hovNver,  cfaai  the  MaUyi  of  Sooth-Eaittern  AsU,  the  Hovks  of  Madagascar,  the 
ICaoriw  of  New  Zralawd,  the  UawaHaas,  PQIans^  and  other  Polyaestaa  races  as  sah> 
varictisaof  tb«  ycUow  tTP^  ^^  Paptutti,  or  AaMraI-N'ec»es,  ezhibtt  naay  cbafaeter- 
btksof  the  oepotyp^  and  ■eea,  IsdiBed.  to  form  a  eoaacctiBf  Eok  bccwven  the  ytUow 
type  and  the  Mack. 

The  BUck  or  WooUx-baind  Type  is,  generally  spealdng,  the  loirest 
in  intelligence  and  the  least  adTaoced  in  OTilizatian  of  the  three  great  types 
of  nunkind. 

Tbt  Uadk  slda,  woolly  bair,  tUdc  lipa,  aad  tloagatad  dcnll,  are  the  moat  itrikii^  cfaar- 
•cteriiCicsofthkdivbMaofaaDluDd.  The  NeK">c*  o^*  Ccatral  Africa  form  the  staadani 
lypa,  aad  pbyrioatty  trs— blr  the  Baota  peoplo—Zalns,  Basstot.  Bechuanas,  Uatabdk. 
ftc.— «f  Sootban  Africa,  bat  these  Knfir  tribes  arc  ia  every  ro^wct  •uperior  to  the  tra* 
NapDca.  Toihistypa  waaay  refer  the  NnfTitos  of  the  AndasKSttlslandat  tbc  aboriginal 
Asitrallaas,  aad  perhapa  the  woolly-haired  P^ttaas.  Tbe  HottCStota  aad  tha 
gn^tiMMi  of  Sooth  Africa  ara  laArior  races,  the  lattar,  eapadally,  ars  of  an  fwTTemBly 
low  type 

The  Negro  papabtioo  of  tha  United  States  has  Bdvanoad  ooaddambty  in  character 
aad  cirSintioa,  and,  as  In  BraiS  and  other  Sooih  American  ootmtrics,  and  ado  in  Ccural 
AflMrica,  aad  notably  In  the  Wck  ladies,  the  negro  ekBcnt  b  Is^ortaat  and  so  far 
IMiULiiMJ'*  The dvifised  Amotkao  negro  b  a  vvry  diOcreiit  bttag  firKn  the  ■nuanBiif 
African,  aad  it  is  co-tain  that  the  cifili^ttioa  aad  dcrvelopoMm  of  negro  Africa  would  be 
most  powafolly  aiiled  and  advanced  by  the  repatriation  of  ctviliaed  aad  m<i*''*>M 
Dcgfoea  from  the  Unisad  Statm«  Braal,  aad  tbe  W«a  IndsK  Berident  in,  or  a  native 
o(,thahottatandniaa«ab«lthypaRintha«arid,  tbe  aegio  tfariva  where  edicr  iMtiana 
would  pacisb,  aad  aany  Industfiss  of  world-wide  inportMec,  ladi  as  the  callimioo 
of  cotton,  tobaooo,  and  the  sn^o^aae,  ooald  scarcely  baw  been  developed  wjtboot  negro 
Uboor. 

Distfibutioa  of  Race* :  The  fbUowiag  is  a  rotigfa  estimate  of  tbe 
oombcre  belongii^  to  each  type  : — 

s.  TWWMta  tr  ftrjan  Rara  ihsifcwmnaiitiariiiJitin  aisVI  imihiijii^  iwailj  Qui 
whole  of  EtDOpe  aad  AoHialsaia.  md  the  gieaier  part  of  North  Ajaerica,  aad  rapidly 
iprtadiag  ower  tbe  aoith  af  Atia^  iha  aonb  and  toodl  of  Africa,  and  Ccnual  aad  South 
AaMnca,  ni^aners  pivnaaiy  apwanss  oc  ^^ij^xmj^oo^ 

s.  The  YaDow  T>pa  ofaMaUad  indttdes  net  loa  than  £45,000,000  paepla  of  tha  Kaa> 
gofian  race,  «o,<no,aao  Malays,  and  aboot  aa,oot\ooo  Aaericaa  Indians. 

>  Of  Che  Black  or  Necro  BLac^  about  tyvooo^one  ialmhtt  Africa,  whOe  there  ara 
scTCtnl  milliaM  tn  A—tfam 

Besdes  tbe  pfayskal  dUfcfeaun  in  coliwr  and  rcatnre  which  distingtiisb  the 
r  ^  raet$  of  tDea.  there  ia  alao  tbe  nnponant  dtstiaciion  of  ia^^ua^. 
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Lang^uage  :  The  differences  in  language  broadly  mark  out  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Suiccty  speaking,  a  nation  includes  all  the  people  of  the  same  race  and  speak- 
iag^  (be  same  language.  Iq  gcnerul,  each  cataUry  is  occupied  by  a  dificrcni 
nation,  with  its  own  distinctive  language.  «.g.,  France,  Germany.  Italy,  &c 
Some  countries,  or  rather  States,  include  peoples  of  dilTerent  nations  and 
SpMlting  different  languages.  For  example,  the  popuUtion  of  Switzerland  is 
oomposed  of  German,  French,  and  Italian  people,  all  peaking  their  own 
language.     There  is  no  Swiss  langmige. 

The  aiunber  ofdliFereDt  Uneaafresaxid  dialects  U  very  great.  In  ladia  alotie  more 
thin  leo  different  laniiuagci  and  didJccu  arc  ijulcui,  tbougli  only  about  ai  arc  niore 
prevaltat  than  £nglt&h;  aad  in  our  Dwn  coualrj-,  at  tlie  prcumt  day,  no  [e:^  than  five 
^ffs^^i  boidu  Englisli,  are  uill  in  use  The  Bible  has  bc«a  partly  or  entirely  trMU- 
Uled  into  no  leu  than  300  diffcrtmt  Ungu-igcs  and  dialects,  but  out  of  a  totil  cf  over  1,000 
differcoc  Langiwgea  and  dialccti,  seven  only  are  employed  by  more  than  45.000,000 people. 
Theae  are:— Chin«s«,  »pol;en  by  4<k>,&>j,ooo  ;  Ilmdustani,  by  3oo,uoo,oud;  Eugliah,  by 
100,000,000 ;  Ruuian,  by  100,000,000 ;  Oennan,  by  65,000^000 ;  Spanish,  by  48/Mo,oao ; 
and  French  by  45,000,000. 

Tbc  chief  lanfuases  used  in  intematiooal  commerce  are  Eogli&h,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Gemun.  Of  tbc^rir,  English  is  by  fur  the  tnuit  iinpurtant  aad  widcly-a^ttrad  com* 
merdal  lang^oaffe,  and  iix  u>c  ib  exteiidin){  so  mpidly  thai  it  will,  ta  the  Dear  future,  b«  du 
language  of  commerce  all  over  the  world.  Spanish  ij  advancing  in  [mportAocc  ns 
a  commocisl  tooguc,  owing  to  the  marvellous  progress  within  recent  years  of  the  Spanish. 
speaking  countritat  of  South  America  French,  because  of  its  unrivalled  deamcas  and 
iuui|ilicity,  is  generally  used  in  all  intemntional  d  iscussiaos  and  diplomatic  businau,  and 
Still  to  sfjoie  extent^  thougb  les^  now  tlian  formerly,  as  a  mediom  of  oonUDUnicocion 
between  the  educmtod  and  higher  classes  of  all  ctvilirod  nations. 

The  Aryan  languages,  which  include  the  CcnuAnic,  Celtic,  Slavonic  and  Ronianc« 
coactMS  of  Europe,  with  Hinduttani,  Penian,  Armenian  and  other  Asiatic  languages,  ate 
more  or  lets  hi^y-imJitcUd,  while 

Tbc  Mongolias  laniniaffes— Chinese,  Japanese,  Ac— ore  $HaHMylialtic  and  M«t>i- 
fttet^d*  This,  tOSclher  with  the  fact  that  the  characters  of  tbc  written  language  teprucitt 
ideas,  and  ooc  wottla,  renders  their  acqui&iiion  by  Euiopeanfc  matt  difficul:  ;uid  laborious. 

Religion :  The  religious  beliefs  of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
formed  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union,  and  the  most  lasting 
and  bitter  cause  of  disunion,  between  peoples  of  the  same  or  of 
different  races. 

Tbc  idea  of  a  Higher  Power  is  comtnon  to  all  men,  and  is  expressed  in  some 
form  or  other  by  almost  every  tribe  and  nation  all  over  the  world.  The  outcome 
of  this  belief  in  the  supernatural  in  word  and  act  is  called  religion,  and  the  form 
of  religion  neorty  always  indicates  the  dtrgrcc  of  civilization.  The  highest 
forms  and  conceptioos  of  rdigioa  have  produced  the  highest  and  truest  civiU' 
zation :  scrai-bartjoroas  and  barbarous  peoples  worship  imaginary  gods  nnd 
malevolent  dt:vils;  while  degraded  savages  arc  filled  with  vague  dnsid  of  evil 
spirits,  who  must  needs  be  propitiated,  often  by  cruel  htcs  and  horrible 
■acrihces. 

The  Religions  of  the  World  may  be  arranged  in  two  great  classes 
— (i)  PolytluisnUt  or  belief  ta  many  gods,  and  (3}  Monotheism^  or 
belief  in  one  God. 

I.  Polytheism*  or  belief  in  many  gods,  or  rather  powers  of  good  or  evil, 
embraces  all  heathen  religions,  of  which  the  principal,  at  the  present  tiniCf 
are  Brahminism,  Buddhism^  S/iamanisn:,  and  /■'e/isAism. 
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(i)  BrahmlainD— tbe  DatioDol  reliKioa  or  the  Hindus  for  more  than  4,0(30 
yews.  The  Brabmins  acknowledge  one  supreme  divinity — Brakm — from  whom 
have  emaiiated  three  deities — Brahma .  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  Visknu,  the 
preserver;  and  5ftu,  the  destroyer.  These  and  a  multitude  of  minor  divinities 
and  idols  are  wonhipped.  The  divisioa  of  society  into  hereditary  classr^  or 
casta,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  tran^migrution  of  souls,  are  distinctive  features 
of  EIrahminism. 

(2)  Buddhism:  About  2,500  years  ago,  Gautama,  an  Indiaa  prince,  sutise- 
quently  called  the  Buddha,  "  the  enlighteaed,"  introduced  great  reforms  into 
Brabminism,  and  ultimattly  founded  BuddJusm,  now  the  most  extensively  pro- 
fessed, numerically,  of  all  religions.  Though  of  Hindu  origin,  it  has  at  the 
present  day  no  hold  upon  India  (with  the  exception  of  Ceylon),  while  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  Japan,  Further  India,  Siberia,  &e..  its  professors  may  be 
counted  by  some  hundreds  of  millions — Buddhism  being,  in  fact,  the  chief 
religion  of  the  Mongolian  race,  .\mong  the  Chinese,  however,  the  \»rilings  of 
Confucius  and  Lao-tze  arc  held  in  greal  reverence.  Many  of  the  Mongolian 
tribes  who  arc  not  Buddhists  profess 

(3)  Shamanism .  or  the  worship  of  evil  spirits,  whi^  is  practically  the  same 
as  the 

(4)  Pedshlsm  of  degraded  .African  tribes  and  other  savages.  Fetishism  marks 
the  Lowest  stage  of  the  religious  sentiment,  coousting  solely  to  a  vague  dread 
of  evil  spirits,  and  a  belief  in  the  protecting  power  of  "  fetishes." 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  were  Polythclsts ;  they  wor- 
shipped a  multitude  of  mythical  gods,  doc  one  of  whom  is  now  worshipped 
anywhere.  Ttx  Fire-worabip  of  the  old  Persians  is  still  majplained  by  a  few 
Parsces  in  Bombay. 

a.  Monotheism^  or  the  belief  in  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  tilings,  has  found  expressioo  in  three  forms^adaism,  Christianity,  and 
M  ohanimedanism. 

(1)  Judaism— the  religion  of  the  Jews — accepts  the  Old  Testament  only,  and 
its  true  toLlowers  still  look  forward  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

(a)  Chrtstlaalty  is  the  religion  of  liberty,  of  civilization,  and  of  charity. 
Christians  accept  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  acknowledge 
Jesus  Christ  as  iIm  Messiah  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Dilferences  in 
doctrine  and  ritual  have  divided  the  Christian  Church  into  three  great  sec- 
tions:— 

(a)  Protestantlami  whkh  acknowledgo  do  otbcr  auUiority  than  Um  Bible,  and  ftdo|i(s 
two  ocdliujicei  otJy  u  SaO'SSicntB,  tumdy.  Baptism  and  the  Lonl's  S«pp«. 

(^}  Roman  Catholicism,  cf  which  the  Pop*  u  tha  b«Ml,  and  whkh  admits  wrea 
Saaameou,  aad  adopU  an  eUborate  ritnaL 

(fy  Th«  GrMk  Church,  wUch  docs  doc  adaik  tha  supraaacy  of  the  Pope,   aaJ  U 
Mmbally  (overead  by  the  Pacriafch  of  Coosrtntloaplfc,  but  practically  by  the  head  of 
'  the  State  wliera  it  i>  the  oUbUabed  fom  ofwiigioo. 

MohammedAnism,  founded  i,a6o  years  ago  by  Mohammed,  in  Arabia, 
and  extended  thence  by  fire  and  sword,  acknowledges  one  God,  and  regards 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  prophet,  but  Mohammed  as  the  last  and  greatest  of 
all  the  prophets. 

The  Sacrvd  Book  o(  the  Christians  is  the  Bible ;  of  the  Jews,  the  Old  Tesu- 
ment;  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Koran;  of  the  Brahmins,  tbe  Vedas;  and 
of  the  Fire-wonhippers,  the  Zend-Avesta.  All  forms  of  religion,  eacepl 
Christiaaity,  have  pasaed  their  lenilh,  and  are  declining  in  influcocc<  if  not  in 
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actaal  nomber  of  foOowen ;  Christianity  akme  is  progresstre,  and  ts  ODO— a 
lagly  w'idemag  the  cttelc  of  its  beneficent  influeoce. 

Fonns  of  Sode^  :  *  Man  is  esseatialljr  social,  and  nomadic  and 
sedentary  peoples  alike  have  fonned  more  or  less  strong  and 
durable  associations.* 

Tbe  Un^y  is  tlic  primal  form  and  baaii  «f  all  fanaaa  aaseciatioBs.  A  number 
of  families  of  tbe  same  race,  and  spealciog  the  same  language,  would  naturally 
baiid  together  and  form  a  tribe,  or  direll  together  in  a  wlUace  or  a  city.    And 

•  Wbeo,  by  increased  fiuiUtics  of  oommiuiioition  aod  Ibe  adoption  of  a  common 
'^  language  aikd  religion,  tribal  distinctions  were  gradually  lost,  tribe  aftrr  tribe 

united  togctber,  ultimately  forming  one  people  or  nattos. 

But  the  peoples  of  tbe  u-orld  differ  not  only  m-ith  regard  to  Political  OrKaalsa- 
^  tioo,  or  association  for  mutual  protectloD,  but  also  in  their  Social  Coodltkav  or 
Degree  of  Civilixation,  according  to  which  they  ore  distinguished  u 
savage,  6ar^»»us,  semi-twUitedt  and  ciztiJiud  or  eniigkttmtd. 

These  are  tbe  divisions  usually  given,  bat  there  can  be,  of  course,  no  hard  and 

fast  line  between  them.    Thecontrast  between  an  ignomnt  and  degraded  savage 

and  an  educated  and  refined  Emopean  is  certainly  very  great,  but,  betu*een  tbe 

two  extremes,  there  is  a  complete  gradation,  which  can  be  tmccd  step  by  step 

from  the  lowest  to  ih«  highest  peoples.     Prc-bi&toric  remains,  tradition  and  early 

y  history,  show  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  most  highly  civilixcd  nations  of 

r  the  present  day  were  what  tbe  lowest  races  are  now.  mere  savages,  and  that  the 

advance  in  civilization  has  been  slaw  but  sure.    And  the  same  uplifting  influences 

arc  still  at  work.      Ignoiant,  waHike,  and  cruel  savages  hare  been  brought 

under  civUiiing  and  Christian  influences  witb.  in  many  instances.  marveUous 

iRsalls;  and  civilized  peoples  :Lre  becoming,  d:Ly  by  day,  better  educated  and 

LjDOrB  enlightened.     Culture  and  rcfinicment  are  becoming  more  general,  and  tbe 

Viocial  and  olbcr  relations  between  the  '  classes '  and  the  '  masses '  are  more  in 

kaocordanoe  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity  than  ever  tbey  were.     Tbtr 

r  present  sute  of  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  progross— 

*  nxaterial,  mental,  and  moral. 

In  the  Savage  slate,  then,  man  tires  in  caves  or  in  th«  rudest  huts,  leads  a  roaming 
nniculed  life,  and  lubsksts  on  roots  aad  fruits,  wild  auIinaU  uid  6&L  Most  utvagc 
trit>a  and  peoples  are,  mure  or  teu,  under  the  control  of  some  civilixed  or  superior  itallve 
power — few  savage  tribes  arc  now  entirely  indepcodeDL 

Barbarona  peoples  are  generally  noDudic,  living  in  tenu,  and  wandering  Ctom  pkcs 
ID  place  in  aaaich  of  pa<>tare  for  tbetr  floclu  and  beids. 

Seou^ivillafld  nations  are  those  which  have  nude  some  progress  la  agricmltore  and 
manuractare,  aad  they  arc  usually  keen  traders.  They  have  a  written  language,  a  litera- 
ture of  DO  mean  value,  and  some  means  of  education. 

Civiliaed  conatries  are  ioliabiled  by  industrious  agriculturists,  skilled  nuinuracturer*, 
enterpristDg  traders,  hardy  fishermen,  sturdy  miners,  and  others  enjiagcd  In  the  thousaiid 
occupatioiu  Decenary  lo  the  corofon  and  well-being  of  civilijed  man,  A  written  language, 
a  rich  literature,  means  of  education  and  iutnictioa  in  all  the  arts  and  icienoM,  good 
goverooient  and  jmt  laws,  a  (borough  division  uf  labuur,  and  a  gciicml  dtstritmiion  of  llie 
nirrtfiSfiirri,  If  not  the  luxuries,  of  life— thcK  among  other  things  dlatinguiab  a  aviliced 
people. 

Baligbteaad  nations  are  thoee  which  have  made  the  greatest  pngress  in  the  useful 
and  fine  arts,  and  have  the  most  perfsct  syalenu  of  education  and  ihe  liigheat  (anna  of 
rcligioa  The  most  enlightsned  nations  are  naturally  the  mMt  active  in  promoting  cIvDI- 
latiwa  aud  good  govemnwot  among  Jos  civilijed,  barbarous,  and  savage  rai^rcs.      T)*' 
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IMd^ht  of  Woteni  Enrop«  nd  tbdr  deMseodams  io  Anwrica,  A— trafa,  Soutb  Africa^ 
ftc-,  are  die  bmbc  ctviUnd,  and  of  tfacsa  ibc  Fr"g''"*',  Fnocb,  and  GaiBU<4peaking  peo- 
ple u«  the  most  eolixbteDed.  The  Eaglish-speakiDg  noe  has  dooa  bor  than  all  otbcr 
natiotu  together  to  opUft  and  aid  the  lower  nets.  ^ 

Govenmient  is  the  supreme  or  soverei^fn  authority  by  which  a 
Country  or  Slate  is  ruled. 

"  Every  Gownuntnt  has  time  fuuctituu  :— tbe  Legislative  function,  wbkfa  cotauu  ta 
mAkrmf  ibc  Uwa ;  tl*e  Judicial  fooction,  which  cotuuts  in  ^^l^miitg  the  law*;  and  the 
ExecntiTS  liuKtioa,  whJdi  ccawist*  in  in/grviMg  etcditme*  (o  the  Uwi." 

Forms  of  Govemmeat :  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  live  under 
some  form  of  govcrnia[:nt.  Baiboroua  and  savage  races  arc  generally  sub- 
divided into  tribes,  each  despotically  govcined  by  its  own  chief.  The  more 
civilircd  nations  live  under  a  wtonarckiccU  oc  a  republkan  fonn  of  govern* 

QicnL 

The  mooareUeml  form  of  govcniment  ts  chat  in  whkfa  ttw  ^ovemtng  pow«r  it 
veiled  ia  a  berediunr  or  clectira  sioaatch.  Id  a  Daf*tie  Momatxhy,  tUl  the  pcwm  of 
HMermneot  are  voted  naraaerrediy  in  the  tnonafch.  In  a  Limited  M»martky,  the 
esccutivc  anthority  only  b  gjterciacd  by  the  monarch,  the  leyitlative  power  banB  cntinjy 
or  panly  entnuted  lo  zn  elected  Coaool  or  PaHiuncnt  leftWTTnring  the  paofilc. 

In  a  repobUcan  fforeniaient  the  whole  power  is  viitually  uerctaed  by  the  people 
tbnMEh  their  elected  rrpre&entativcs  ;  the  executive  power  bctnj[  vcatad  In  a  PruuUni 
choMO  Tot  a  icna  of  years,  and  the  lefislative  io  an  elected  Parliatatnt  or  "Coasrn^" 

A  Federal  Rrpub&c  ii  a  unioa  of  a  number  uf  Republican  Slate*  to  form  a  stroQg 
caDu^  govcmiucnt  fcr  ""nwm  iaccmo  and  matual  defence 

TIm  JtMlictal  Authority  in  all  cooslitiitlooal  govenuaenu  is  iodepeDdeni  of  both  tb« 
Lgptlalive  ind  L^ccuiive  puwen. 

Tbe  CoostitutioD  u  the  Tundamental  bw  of  the  State,  aoconling  lo  whicb  the  wvcti^D 
or  head  of  tbt  State,  and  aU  cooccfned  in  the  govemcnent  of  the  State,  mnu  act.  Tbe  Coa- 
ffihwrw  ficea  and  dc£aea  the  limits  of  the  Lestilativc,  the  Judicial,  and  the  £xeciilif« 
pa««t>  of  tbe  Stale. 

Tbt  British  Goreniroeiit  is  tnecmiparably  the  best  of  all  limited  monanJiies, 
ami  tbe  Central  and  State  Go^'ernments  of  the  UnUed  Sutet  of  North  America 
are  regarded  as  the  tuost  perfect  fonns  of  repobficui  govenunenL  Tba 
BzecuUvc  power  is,  by  law,  vested  in  the  Sovereign  and  I^resiflent  respectively, 
bm.  practically,  the  actual  govenuuent  of  a  oouutry,  wbetber  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic,  is  carried  on  by  a  body  of  Ministers  of  State,  or  heads  of  the  great 
Departtoents  of  Government,  who  form  the  Cabinet  or  Mittistry,  who,  in  aH 
ootintries  possessing  representative  govtmnienl,  axe  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament,  and  retain  tbdr  office  only  w  long  as  they  command  tbe  confidence 
of  the  majority  of  the  eiected  KeprcsentatlTes  of  the  People. 

Rerenoe :  Ezptadttnra. — The  expenses  connected  with  tbe  government  of  a 
ootintry,  the  maintenance  oS  an  army  and  mavy,  the  odmiMutrtUum  t^Jiuiict, 
Ac,  aie  met  by  the  imposition  of  taxex,  either  directly  on  parsons,  booses, 
land,  ftc ,  or  Indirectly  on  articles  exported,  or  imported,  or  mannfactured  for 
boow  oonsumption.  The  total  amount  thus  received  b  called  the  Reoenme, 
and.  if  it  is  msufficient  to  meet  the  Expenditurt,  additional  taxes  are  imposed,  or 
the  deficiency  is  covered  by  money  borrowed  by  the  State.  Tbe  annual  state- 
ment furnished  by  tbe  Government  of  the  estimated  expenditure  and  revenue  is 
called  the  ^at^ptf: 

1.  -VLtA,'  «r«  t.av«lHa.  *««NM»  MS  MeW  j  Im*  ^  bnllr.  otr.  «•  cdOBtrr-  «hn  bi  k  clir«- 
CtokvaalrbttaelMaerbaArwkHlBtfciHOTf*  iMdj  br  the  to«« of  fsadr.  otv.  oowlnr.  m<I  Um 
«Mwi  btaaW*rflMD*y,lA«.«r^,<*ia>a|fcimMwa^  wtea  ha  hv  tha  ^ni^liii  ta  ta  a 
■  ■■■■M  la  fa»  MMyiawswMntlTtW    amnA.- 
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Hatloiu]  Debt:  In  times  of  wsr  the  current  expenditure  is  gatawOfmoA 
in  excess  of  the  ordioar^  rereiuie,  and.  U  bostililics  arc  prolonged  for  x  ooo- 
sidenble  time,  the  Natiimai  Dtti  tbns  mcmred  amomus  to  sa^  a  mn  tliat  it 
cannot  possiUT  be  paid  off;  akhoofh  m  times  of  peace,  imder  biTOunfale 
cJrcumstances,  it  m^  be  eoaaiderably  redneed.  A  certain  portion  oftbeannnal 
Revenne  is  tiierefare  reaervod  to  meet  the  chiirges  for  the  "Interest"  and 
"  managemesi "  of  the  National  Debt. 

Neartjr  all  the  more  adranoed  States  are  saddled  with  enornioas  NatioDal 
Ddits.  box.  with  fcir  exceptions,  the  interest  (which,  in  ihe  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounts  to  men  thoM  tmg~tkird  of  /Ar  ewmal  rtotmme)  is  regnlarij 
paid.  Several  States  pay  no  interest  whatevtr,  and  a  few  have  even  rqiodtued 
their  "  dtba.~  Altbtnsh.  generally  speaking,  by  £ar  the  larger  portion  of  the 
"national  debts"  of  the  principal  oouQtrics  of  the  world  wereorigiiiaUyinaiired 
ia  limes  of  war.  sdU,  considerable  soms  have  been,  and  are,  borrowed  from  time 
to  time  U>  develop  the  national  resources,  by  the  coostructioo  uf  railwajs  and 
other  important  public  works. 

Ueass  of  Defenoe :  ETcry  State  maintains  an  armed  force  for  purposes  of 
national  defenoe  or  offence.  The  atandlnjr  araiy,  cousisttng  of  infantry,  cavaby, 
mrHUtry,  and  tnginetn,  is  always  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  u-ar,  either 
defeflsrre  or  ofiiaisive.  In  our  country,  the  rcguLtr  Bimy  ts  supplemented  by 
the  nUltia,  yaomamr.  and  Tohioteers,  and  all  branches  of  the  army  are  re- 
ouited  by  Yohmtaiy  enlistment ;  in  other  European  countries,  the  militaiy 
I  is  based  on  universal  liability  to  arms,  and  all  men  or  the  '  military 
\ '  an  Qafaie  to  oonscriplioa. 

ThesavlaaofmaiitUDeoouatnesoocisist  of  inMf/!»6./imAM4,  torftdthhoati, 
1,  Ac,  and  are  manned  by  conscription  or  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
navy  to  tfaa  moat  poverfol  in  the  world,  and  Is  divided  into  tqitadmu^ 
of  which  is  charged  with  the  protection  of  a  certain  "Stadon,"  e.g.,  the 
4i  Fleet,  the  Pacife  Squadron,  &c. 
The  Head  of  tha  Stata  in  countries  midcr  an  absolute  monarch  is  styled 
f*^mptrvr  or  Emfreu^  Sultan,  Shah,  ftc.  and  in  limited  monarchies.  King  or 
Quten,  In  reptd^lics.  the  highest  officer  is  the  President  or  Chief  Magistrate  ; 
in  a  Federal  Repulse,  the  internal  gorenuDent  of  the  various  States  is  carried 
I  under  a  Goverm^,  which  is  also  the  general  title  given  to  the  ruler  of  the 
Olonies  and  dependencies  of  a  oountry.  Other  titles  for  the  rulers  of  British 
and  Dependencies  are— CcMnwr-Owra/,  Vieen^,  High  Commit- 
Her,  Aiiministratvr,  Lieutemmt-Gavemer,  Slq,  Among 
The  Officers  of  a  Stata,  we  have,  first  and  foremost,  the  Ministers  or  respon- 
>  beads  of  the  chief  Departments  of  Government,  Judges  and  Magutrates, 
od  "  CMplomatic  Agents,"  or  representatives  of  the  State  in  other  co\intries. 
Ambassadors  or  Ministers  air:  the  highest  diplomatic  ofTtcers  sent  by  one 
Kingdom  or  State  to  another  to  conduct  iotematicnal  negotiations  and  a^irs, 
Cmiw^f  are  civil  officers  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  conunerdal  and 
^Othcr  interesu  of  the  country  Ibcy  represent  at  various  centres  of  trade  and 
industry  in  foreign  countries.  The  Consular  Service  is  dwrged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  their  own  Governments  fully  informed  of  all  movements  that  may  affect 
home  country.  The  Consular  Reports  sent  home  are  often  of  great  ser- 
>  bi  directing  political  action  and  in  arousing  commercial  enterprise. 
The  title  consul  is  derived  from  that  of  the  two  highest  magistrates  in  the 
ODian  Republic,  and  the  duties  of  modem  consuls  may  well  be  expressed  in 
_.e  bmoQS  formula  of  the  Ronuiu  Senate—"  h'tJeant  consuies  nt  quid  rtsfuiiiiA 
4etrimenti  capeat " — "  I>et  the  consuls  look  to  it  that  the  state  lake  no  hans,'* 


Conunercial  Geog^rapfay  deals  with  the  production,  manufactare, 
distribution  and  exchange,  of  commodities,  and,  generally,  with  all 
Uut  affects  the  industrial  pursuits  of  mankind. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  tma  comMieire  is  applied  lo  the  axchuigv,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  oomiDodtties  or  articles  which  are  oecessary  to  the  existeneCt  the  com- 
fort, or  the  enjormcQt  of  num. 

The  "  oeeessaries  of  life "  are  /aoti,  ctafkin^.  fuel,  and  the  means  of  AtUtr 
and  rtii,  and  tf»  lliese  eocntials  of  existence,  ci^-iliwd  man,  "  not  content 
stnply  to  eat  and  drink,  dress  and  sleep."  hAs  added  innumenble M«rwi*w^«ci}« 
c^mfffrts.  btxurits,  and,  above  iH.  inttlUtttiaJ fUasum  and  tttj^mumts. 

"  Withoot  the  prtine  nacessarfes  of  Ufa  we  should  soon  die :  deprived  of 
many  of  the  cogfiittM  luid  conveniences  which  by  force  of  habit  bare  become 
so  interwoven  with  our  daOy  life  as  to  become  practkally  oeoessaries,  life  would 
lose  its  charm  ;  while  the  want  of  the  means  of  iBUfflaUiuJ  vi^ayBWBta  would 
mnke  life  hanSy  worth  living.  AH  these  things  are  absolntdy  aeoesary  to  the 
wdl-betng  and  progress  of  mankind.  Necessaries  and  htxuria  alike  are  drawn, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  nature." ' 

Natural  Products,  or  **  Earth  Gifts  "  :  *  The  supplies  we  obtain 
direct  from  the  earth,  tlie  water,  and  the  air,  are  the  free  gifts  of 
nature.  Hence,  plants  and  animals,  minerals  and  metals,  the  fish 
in  the  sea  and  the  birds  in  the  air,  are  termed  nafural resources* 

Raw  Materials,  or  Raw  Produce,  are  those  natural  products  or  "  earth- 
gifts" — v^etable.  animal,  or  mineral — which  only  require  to  be  coUuttd  Lo  be 
osefol,  or  which  most  be  vtoriitd  t^  before  they  can  be  uultzed  for  the  serrioe  of 
man.  Thus  cool,  troo  and  otbo'  ores,  wool,  hides,  ootlon  (ai  imported),  Ac, 
are  the  ram  wtattriaU  of  coininerce.  Skilled  labour  and  intelligent  industry, 
applied  to  these  "  raw  materials,"  transfonn  Ihem  into 

Mattgfartnred  Artido,  erery  form  of  whidi  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a 
mtvtfrodtKi.  "  In  every  marketable  commodity  are  three  things,  »en  or  unseen. 
(i)  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  (a)  tlie  manual  or  mechmfcal  ZsAwr 
bestowed  npon  \i.  and  {3}  the  imUliigtnct  that  entered  mto  its  design  and  OMf 
strucUon."  In  this  way  the  original  "  •artfa-gift,*  or  natural  prodnct,  may  pass 
through  a  series  of  processes,  each  of  which,  although  the  wtaterial  remains 
essentiallr  the  same,  adds  to  its  valoe  and  utility;  thus,  a  piece  of  crude  iron 
may  ultimaidy  assume  the  form  of  a  dehcate  hair-spring,  &c.  Industry  and 
rinil  are  not,  however,  apfdied  to  the  evolution  of  natural  prodnets  in  the  same 
way ;  but,  by  blending  twtural  producu,  or  subjecting  them  to  heat  or  other  in- 
fluences, we  may  form  artifidal  products;  and  frequently  evolve  snll  different 
pnxluctsby,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  blending  a  natural  product,  land, 
with  an  artiliaal  one,  fcUsk.  Chemical  science,  in  extracting  beautiful  dyes 
from  MmJ-tar,  and  other  marvellous  discoveries,  show  that  the  po&sibiliiies 
of  elaboratiog  new  and  useful  producu  from  the  simplest  "  earth-gifts " 
are  endless :  and  scientific  experiment  and  research  will,  doubtless,  yet  eoilow  the 
worid  with  still  more  wonderful  and  immeasurably  greater  benefactions. 

s.  Sm flarlMr  QttpCei  II.  "<  Dr.  T««tf^««lMtil>  I  «d  Uw  M^pirias  *«^h»~» Ifss  Sndte  aT  i^ 
Tnd^^tUmiM,  Cmi«*  ndip  a  »teL     TW«iiteiMcScraaiBwlcMefC«MncUGwf»I*ir. 


INTRODUCTION  :    POOD-PLAKTS— CEREALS-  6? 

Plant-Products  or  Veg^etable  Commodities  are  of  essential  im- 
portance in  commerce.  Plant-products  form  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life,  and  yield  many  of  its  comforts  and  luxuries. 

Pluitj  supply  all  the  oecessaHes  of  Ufe  — cereals  and  other  plants  yielding 
food;  tbe  textile  pUnts,  cicthing ;  and  the  titnber-yielding  plants,  yW/  and 
tkiUtr.  The  plants  most  useTul  to  man,  and  hence,  commercially,  the  most  im* 
portant,  aiethererore  the  food  plants,  textile  plants,  and  timber-yieldiDg  plants. 

Food-PUnts  include  cereals^  or  the  grain -producing  grasses, 
plants  with  edible  roois^  plants  bearing  edible  fruits^  succulent  stems 
or  leaves,  and  plants  which  yield  sugar^  spiceSy  and  beverages. 

The  Staple  Food  of  a.  cotuitry  is  detennined  by  its  climate  and  soil,  and  also 
by  tbe  Eacilitles  of  communication  with  other  countries.  Thiu.  the  climate 
and  soil  or  all  European  countries,  except  the  more  northerly,  are  favourdble 
to  Ibe  growth  of  wheat,  but  none  of  them,  except  Russia,  Hungary,  and  the 
Danubian  States,  produce  enough  for  iheir  own  use.  To  supply  the  deficiency. 
the  eoonnoas  surplus  of  wheat  grown  in  America,  Indin,  Australia,  and  else- 
where, is  drawn  upon,  so  thai  tbe  staple  food-material  is  not  chan^^,  although 
SO  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  necessarily  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Similarly,  riet  is  the  chief  food  of  millions  in  Southern  and  South- Ea.<itcm  Asia, 
while  milUt  Is  the  **  staff  of  life  "  in  India  and  the  Nile  Valley.  &c.  Wheat  is 
■opposed  to  form  the  staple  food  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  family,  the 
millets  probably  snstoln  another  third,  while  nee  forms  the  principal  means 
of  subsistence  far  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  But  wheat  Is,  commercially,  the  most  Important  of  the  tbxea  great 
food-plaats.  Kicc,  in  spite  of  the  vast  quantities  produced,  does  not  eater  into 
the  commerce  of  the  world  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  wheat,  and 
the  millets  arc  virtually  grown  for  home  consumption  only. 

Cereals :  The  most  important  cereals  are  wheeUy  rict,  millet^  tnazu 
or  Indian  com,  oals,  barley,  and  rye. 

All  these  cereals  arc  grain-prodacins  passes,  improved  and  developed  by 
careful  cultivation  from  time  immemorial.  They  are  the  most  valuable  of  the 
food-plants,  as  they  contain  all  tbe  elemenu  necessary  to  suppoct  life,  and  they 
form  the  chief  food-material  of  the  va^t  majority  of  mimkind. 

Whtat  Is  by  far  the  best  and  most  widely  cultivated  food-plnnt,  there  being, 
indeed,  no  p£Ut  of  tbe  world  "  with  a  suitable  climate  and  a  sufficient  poptila- 
tion  where  wheat  is  still  imknown."  'Wheat  was  grown  in  pre-historic  limei. 
■dll  it  is  only  within  the  last  hundred  years  thai  wbeaten  bread  has  come  into 
nniversal  use  among  all  classes,  even  in  this  cauntiy. 

Rice  is  still  more  largely  cultivated  than  wheat,  and  forms  the  staple  food  of 
twice  as  muny  people.  Rice  requires  a  Iiigb  temperature  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisturw,  and  is  thus  the  chief  article  of  culture  among  the  hoi  anil 
densely-peopled  plains  and  islands  of  South-Easlern  Asia,  tbe  warm  and  humid 
regions  of  the  United  States,  and  other  low-Iylng  hot  and  moist  lands. 

Millet  is  an  extremely  nutritious  and  most  proli6c  food-grain.*  Its  innumer- 
able varieties  support  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  but  neither  the 
rreal  or  tpiMtd  millets  of  India,  the  dkourra  of  Africa,  nor  the  Cwffl/d-^orn 
of  the  West  Indies,  enter  largely  into  the  commerce  of  tbe  world.  In  Europe, 
millcl  is  cliicfly  used  as  food  for  domestic  poultry  and  horses. 

r.  Hrace  Its  nwM.  dailTsd  fioia  Um  Latin,  MtUk^  ■  ikMouid,  in  alhuiaB  to  In  vononEKuy  bat/Samt. 
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Maim,  tte  only  food-enin  nuhre  or  iadigenoos  to  tbe  Sew  World,  and,  at 
ibe  time  or  Columbus,  tbe  chief  Tood  of  the  Indiaas.  is  still  tbe  pdncipa]  "  corrt- 
crop"  in  tbe  United  States  and  Mexioo.  Mai»  requires  a  long,  warm,  and 
sunny  summer,  with  suflSdeni  moisture  (summer  rains  or  irrigation)  for  a  rmpidly- 
growing  and  loxariant  crop.  It  is  thus,  like  ritx,  a  tropical  cereal,  but  can  be 
grown  in  the  warmer  temperate  countries,  such  as  tbose  of  Southern  Europe 
In  tbe  form  of  "  corn-flour"  and  "  hominy,"  maiff  is  uwH  largely  as  human 
food  in  America  and  Alrica,  and  less  so  in  Europe,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  for 
fiMdiog  stock. 

Bailey;  a  nost  prolific  gniin,  has  a  wider  range  than  any  other  ceraaL  One 
Tuiety  grows  farther  north  than  any  other  f<»d-gTain«  but  barley  generally 
locceeda  best  where  wheat  oocnes  to  perfection.  It  formed  tbe  cfaief  food-plant 
of  tbe  ancient  Hebrews,  Gredis  and  Romans,  bat  now  bariey-faread  is  a  mri^, 
eaoepi  in  a  few  of  tbe  more  nortberty  oonnmes,  and  the  eBormoos  qaantitiea 
grown  in  Eoropean  and  other  countries  are  used  chiefly  In  the  making  of  beer 
and  whisky. 

Rya  is,  aast  to  iriieat,  tbe  chief  bread-plant  on  tbe  mainland  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  eatemiTely  grown  in  N^rth  America,  but  not  for  human  food. 

Oats  thrive  best  in  colder  aikd  moister  climates  than  wheat,  and  are  cbkdy 
tised  as  provender  for  botaes,  but  oatmeal  porridge  and  oai-cakcs  have  long 
been,  and  are  still,  a  favourite  food  in  Scotland.  Exc^  tn  England.  France, 
and  tbe  counuies  bordering  on  tbe  MedileiraneaA,  more  oats  than  wheat  are 
grown  tn  all  European  oooatries. 

Bnckvbftat  is  not  a  true  cereal,  and,  though  extensively  cultivated,  is  not  an 
article  of  conaidembie  commerce 

Plants  with  Edible  Roots :  The  most  important  tubers  used  as 
food  are  the  potaio^  the  most  widely-distributed  of  ail  edible  roots, 
the^OM]  and  the  martioc. 

Tike  Potato  ia  a  native  of  the  Andean  region  of  South  America,  and  wai  in- 
trodooed  into  Enrope  in  tbe  t6ih.  century,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
tbe  dviliied  world.  Potatoes  are  tbe  main  support  of  the  peasantry  in  Irdaod, 
and  are  said  to  form  fivo-sevenths  of  the  food  of  the  pooier  daases  in  North 
Germany.  V^tb  y^fW^  nil  and  elimaie,  the  potato  b  very  prali6c  bat. 
from  its  liabiliiy  to  disease,  it  ii  rather  an  uncertain  crop;  ia  faitare  in  oooocriea 
where  it  is  a  chief  artide  of  diet  eauses  great  distress,  and  sometiiDea  absohAe 
starralion,  as  in  Ireland  in  1845-46,  whcra  the  aTcrags  prodnction  awnmntf 
to  balf-4-too  per  head  of  tbe  populatioo.  Being  tmUgr  in  proportion  10  its 
value,  the  potato  is  not  an  important  article  of  commerce,  as  it  wtU  not  bear 
transit  to  any  considerable  distance.  Early  potatoes  are,  however,  largely  ex- 
ported from  the  Channel  Islands— "  Jersey  is  almost  one  large  potato-field  "•— 
and  even  from  Malta  and  vUgicrs. 

Tbe  Swaet  Potato  or  batata,  and  tbe  Aram  or  taro,  are  esculent  roots  grown 
largely  in  tropical  and  nb-tropical  oountries. 

Tbe  Yamtstbelaf|enxit(wei0ung9omcttmes4Olbs.  or  more)  of  a  tuberpos 
plant  eztensvdy  oaltinled  in  the  West  Indies  and  trc^^ical  Asu  and  Africa 
Tbe  yam  is  a  mitritioas  potat»4ike  food,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 

The  Uanloc  root  contains  a  poisonous  juice,  which  is  expelled  by  pressure 
and  beat.  Tbe  meal  thus  obtained  fonns  the  Cassava  from  which  Tapioca,  a 
wliolssfwif  and  mtlriUoos  food,  is  prepared.  The  Manioc  is  native  to  tropical 
AaiBica*  and  is  also  gronm  for  food  and  export  tn  tropical  Africa  and  the 
Baslladiei. 
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Saco  u  mnotber  tiriiuceoaa  food,  prepared  firom  tbe  pith  of  the  sngo-tree,  a 
Am  in  extensive  culture  in  the  East  Indies.  Cbisholm  says*  that  so  easy  is 
!  caltiTUioa  of  the  palm,  and  so  smple  tbe  mode  of  preparing  the  sago  from 
i  pitb.  thax  ten  days'  labour  is  estimated  to  suffice  for  the  obtaining  of  food 
gh  from  this  tree  to  last  a  man  for  a  year,  while  a  single  family  is  able  to 
I  to  a  plantation  ooniainiDg  400  trees. 

Arrowroot,  a  Talmble  farinaceons  food  for  invalids  and  young  children,  is  an 
important  product  of  the  Bermudas,  West  Indies,  and  other  tropical  regions. 

Tbe  Ooifla  is  a  tme  bulb  of  tbe  lily  family.  It  was  cultivalod  by  the  ancients, 
and  is  largely  grown  for  export  in  KoIIiuid,  Egypt,  Ac.  Other  edible  roots 
arc  tnmlps,  carrots,  parsolps,  Ac ,  but  they  are  all  ^own  for  local  consump- 
tion, being  too  bulky  to  bear  the  cost  of  carriage  to  any  great  distance, 

PUnts  bearing  Edible  Fruits  are  very  numerous,  and  their  pro- 
ducts  are  of  considerable  value  in  international  commerce. 

In  the  cooler  countries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  straw- 

I  berries,  and  other  edible  berries  grow  wdl ;   in  warmer  regions,  the  grapcA-ine, 

loraQge,  lemon,  and  Eg  trees,   pine-apple  and  banana  plants,  date  palms, 

Fbread-fruit  trees,  Ac,  flourish  in  abundance.    The  bulk  of  the  foreign  Fruit 

Trade  with  this  country  is  in  S<nethem  Fruits,  i.e.,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes, 

currants,  raisins,  figs,   almonds,  walnuts,   Ac.   which  we  derive  from    the 

countries  of  Southern  Europe    A  vast  industry  and  a  large  trade  in  &uits  of 

all  kinds  has  sprung  up,  and  is  rapidly  extending,  in  our  Australasian  colonies ; 

'  ind  in  Florida,  California,  and  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  iht:  fruit  Industry 

kb  very  large.     In  all  these  centra  of  fruit  production,  however,  the  local  con- 

■  sumption  exceeds  the  foreign  trade— in  Soutbem  Europe  and  elsewhere  fruits 
I  Ibrm  a  large  part  of  ihc/ooJ  of  the  people,  that  is,  they  are  not  in  those  coun- 

fries  mere  luxuries,  as  m  more  northerly  lands. 

Apples,  the  most  wholesome  and  healthful  of  alt  fruits,  grow  abundantly 
throughout  the  cooler  portions  of  the  Temperate  Zones,  but,  although  vast 
quantities  are  imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  apple  is  not 
consumed  in  England  as  largely  as  on  the  Continent  or  in  America.  Pears, 
cherries,  red  and  black  corraats,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  other  edible 
fniiis,  grow  well  in  the  same  countries  as  the  apple.  The  peach  is  a  native  of 
Persia,  and,  like  apricots,  requires  a  moderately  warm  climate. 

Grapes,  as  a  fruit  and  for  making  wine,  are  largely  grown  in  all  the  warmer 
countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  Australasia,  in  fact,  there  is  no  country 
with  suiuhle  soil  and  climate  where  the  grape-vine  is  not  more  or  less  exten- 
sively cultivated.    Grapes  arc  unequalled  as  a  tabic  fruit. 

Currants  aud  Raisins  are  dried  grapes — the  best  currants  being  produced  in 

tast  quantities  in  the  Grecian  isUinds,  and  on  the  mainland  near  Corinth  (hence 

[  Iheir  name) ;  while  raisins  come  from  Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  countries, 

■  he  ;  the  finest  Sultana  raisins  (a  seedless  grape)  come  to  perfection  in  Asia 
Minor.    The  best  Figs  are  grown  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna. 

The  Orange  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  lusciotis  fntiis,  the  most 
[celebrated  being  the  Jaffa  and  the  St.  Michael's  (Azores).    Orange-growing  is  oa  1 
important  industry  in  the  '  Southern  Fruit '  region  of  Europe ;  the  orange  grovef  ' 
of  Florida  and  California  furnish  the  chief  supply  to  the  New  World ;  and  this 
fru^'t  is  now  grown  in  ever-Increasing  quantities  in  Austr^ilix 


The  Dftte  Palm,  a  native  of  the  warm  and  arid  regions  of  the  Old  World,  il 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara,  aod  io  Africa  and  Western 
Asia,  from  Morocco  to  India. 

Of  purely  tropical fntits,  the  banana  holds  the  first  rank  as  tbc  most  widely- 
distributed  and  Ibe  most  nutritious.  The  banan.-i  '\s  a  very  prolific  fruit,  and 
the  produce  of  an  acre  will  support  twenty-five  times  as  many  people  as  the 
produce  of  an  acre  planted  with  wheaL  It  requires  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  75'.  and  forms  an  essential  article  of  food  to  tbe  native 
populations  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Other  delicious  tropical  fruits  are  tbe  pbe- 
a^iple,  maagortiwi,  suuigo,  Stc.  Lbnes  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies 
(MoQtserTai)  for  Hmtjteici. 

Tbe  bread-fruit  tree  yields  a  roost  remarkable  food,  which,  when  roosted, 
reserabtes  whcaten  bread  in  flavour.  It  gron-s  all  over  Ibe  Pacific  Islands  and 
tbe  West  ladies. 

Of  the  polaes  or  pod  fruits,  which  form  important  articles  of  commerce,  tbe 
most  familiar  are  pea*  and  beaoa— peas  in  tbe  cooler  part  of  the  Temperate 
Zones,  and  beans  in  tbe  same  and  in  warmer  regions.  The  various  kinds  of 
pulses  form  important  articles  of  commerce — they  contain  much  nutriment  in 
iitUe  bulk,  and  some  of  them  are  largely  used  as  human  food,  and  others  for 
feeding  hones  and  cattle.  The  thiek-fea  is  m  favourite  article  of  diet  in  Spain, 
and  forms  a  large  item  in  the  exports  to  her  colonies.  In  fact,  in  all  warm 
countries  where  meat  is  at  a  discount,  toya  hamj  axKl  other  pulses  are  essential 
foods.  Ground  mttis  are  favourite  articles  of  food  in  Africa  and  America,  and 
tbc  foroiitam,  or  Sl  John's  bread  (supposed  to  be  tbe  /ocui/  bean  on  whidi 
St.  John  the  Baptist  fed  when  in  the  vritdcmcss)  is  abundant  in  Palestine, 
Cyprus,  and  other  parts  of  A&ia  Minor. 

Amoa^  edible  plants  with  succtilent  stems  or  leaves  are  the 
common  garden  vegetables — the  cadfia^f,  Uttuct^  celery^  &c. 

4.  Of  plants  yielding  stigfaff  the  principal  are  the  n^r^raiK,  beet^  tor* 
gkum^  and  sugar-mapU. 

The  Sugarcane,  next  to  rice  and  roaixe,  is  tbe  most  valuatde  of  tropical 
grasses,  and  isextensivdy  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer  rcj^ons  of  tbe  globe.  This 
plant  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  requirei  a  tropicil  temperatorc.  Climate 
and  soil  suitable  to  sugar -cultuie  on  a  large  scale  arc  found  ia  tropical  America, 
especially  Cuba  and  Brazil  (from  which  most  of  the  sugar  required  for  the 
supply  of  commerce  is  derived).  Mauritius,  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Malay 
.^rchipelago,  Northern  Auslralia,  and  the  Souihem  States  of  America.  * 

Sugar  is  extracted  from  tbe  cane  by  crashing  tbe  stalks  and  boiling  tbe 
juice  thus  "expressed"  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  which  is  then  put  into 
shallow  "co<4ers."  and  stirred  until  It  crysuUlizes.  It  is  then  placed  in  hoga- 
beadt,  from  which  tbe  moltusti  is  allowed  to  drain,  leaving  tbe  maacevaJa  or 
trvmm  sugar,  from  which  loaf  and  white  sugar  is  produced  by  re^ioiUng  and 
refining  in  the  sttgar-rtfiturits  al  home. 

Tht  BMt  is  exteuaiv^  ffomxx  in  France  and  Germany  for  making  n^car. 
and  aliboitgh  an  acre  of  sugar-cane  yidds  twice  as  much  juice  as  an  acre  of 
beet,  and  the  cane  t$.  besides,  a  perennial  root-stock,  while  tbe  beet  has  to  be 
nplamcd  every  year,  taperkir  methods  and  machinery  for  extracting  sugar 

*  Awitv«*v iUM  rMtil  -Muml  HMovyolCsaBNna'-*  mIm of  WmnuMB  «tik  ncudual 
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from  the  beet  has  so  derdopcd  its  culu'Tatioa.  thilbeet-«3gsrcolenTcqr  largely 
into  oommeroe,  and  especially  as  the  indusur  is  CDOOuiaged  in  serenl  ooontnes 
by  fiaaat/ies. 

The  Sorsfansi,  a  vaiie^  of  millet  largdy  grown  in  China  and  the  Southern 
&aijes  of  America,  also  yidds  sogar.  tn  India,  eoonnous  qoAntities  of  zucar, 
for  Dacive  ose,  are  made  from  the  da/tfatm,  hj  boiling  ibe  juice,  which  flows 
fnnn  iQcisioos  made  in  the  flower  beads. 

The  Siifu>maple,  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  United 
States,  yields  lai^  qoaotities  of  ooane  uacrystalli  sable  sugar. 

*.*  The  sngar  industiy  and  ooaunerce  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  an- 
Bital  production  and  coosiunption  are  enormous,  sngar  being  a  moessaiy  article 
of  diet,  even  to  Ibe  poorest,  in  almost  all  couauies.  The  sugars  entering  inio 
British  commerce  are  classified  as  (t)  Cane  sugar,  (a)  Beet  sugar,  {3)  Dale 
si^ar.  (4)  Olucose  or  Grape  si^ar,  (5)  Candy  or  Califoraian  honey  extracts, 
(6)  Saccharine,  an  artificial  sugar  wilb  cstrBordinary  sweetening  powers,  re- 
cently discovoed. 

^  Plants  yielding  spices  and  condiments,  such  as  the  nutmegs 
cinnamon^  dovis^  ging^f-,  P^PP^y  and  pimento^  are  all  products  of 
the  Torrid  Zone. 

Nutmeg  and  mace  are  products  of  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg  tree — nutmeg  being 
ihe  kernel,  and  mace  tbe  memhnuicous  covering  of  ttic  kernel.  Nutm^  trees, 
diicfly  cultivated  in  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  bear  ail  tbe  year  round, 
and  continue  prolific  for  70  or  80  years. 

Cloves,  the  most  sUmolaling  of  tbe  condiments  used  in  cookery,  are  the  dried 
flower~bud«  of  an  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  10  which  the  Dutch 
vainly  endeavoured  to  limit  tbe  cultivation  of  the  clove  and  tbe  nutmeg  and  so 
monopolt2c  tbe  trade  in  these  spices,  which  are  now  grown  aU  over  tropical 
America,  as  well  as  in  tropical  Africa  and  Asia. 

fUnnamnn  ihr  true  cinnamon— is  the  inner  bark  of  the  smaller  twigs  of  an 
evergroen  aromatic  tree,  indigenous  to  and  still  chiefly  cultivated  in  Ceylon. 
The  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  was  what  is  known  in  modern  commerce  as  tbe 
faaia  liquM,  most  of  which  is  now  obtained  from  China,  but  largely  grown 
also  in  the  West  and  Sost  Indies. 

Tbe  GioKftr  of  commerce  Is  tbe  dried  root  Or  underground  stem  of  a  reed-like 
plant,  a  ixalive  of  Llie  Wi:st  and  East  Indies.  Jamaica  gingta*,  the  best  prt' 
ptrvedgi^girt  a  well-known  sweetmeat,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  young  stems 
In  syrup. 

Pepper  is  the  product  of  a  perennial  climbing  vine,  of  which  numerous  species 
are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  Europe.  pK^ptnorm  are  the 
whole  berries,  and  the  only  difference  between  black  and  white  pepper  is  that, 
in  preparing  white  pepper,  tbe  black  outer  coat  of  the  berries  is  removed  by 
soaking  them  in  water.  Tbo  Fcpptr-iiru  is  cultivated  all  over  the  mainland 
and  islands  of  South- Eastern  Asia — nine-tenths  of  the  immense  c|uautilius  .-uinu- 
ally  imported  into  tbe  United  Kingdom  comes  from  Singapore,  where  tbe 
pepper  produced  in  the  Straits  Scttlciucnts,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Siam,  &c.,  is 
collected. 

Ptnistoi  the  ail-spier  of  commerce,  is  the  sun-dried,  unripe  berriot  aC  «\e«a 
cultivated  chiefly  in  JamaidL 


Cardamoms,  the  most  vaJaableof  all  Indian  coodimenu,  used  in  India  chiefijr 
for  culinary,  and  in  Europe  for  medicinal  purposes,  arc  largely  grown  on  the 
C&ntunom  Mount^uos.  in  Soulhcm  India,  and  eUewhere. 

VasIUs,  an  aromatic  much  used  in  ooofectioner^,  is  the  pod  or  frtiit  of  an  ivy- 
like  trailing  air-plant,  which  altaehes  itself  to  trees,  not  as  a  source  of  food,  Uke 
tbs  mitkloe  and  oUxr  parasites,  but  as  a  mere  point  of  support,  deriving  its 
oouriihmeat  enlitely  from  the  Almosphere.^ 

Mnitanl,  cnway,  coriander,  and  anise,  are  produced  in  temperate  lu  wdl  as 
irf^kal  ooontries.  Mustard  seed  Is  largely  imported  from  the  East  Indies  for 
the  oil ;  and  while  mustard  aeed  U  imported  from  the  Continent  for  grinding 
with  the  black  mustard  aeed  grown  in  this  country.  ■ 

PUnts  yieMing^  Berenices  niay  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  ; 
(i)  those  which,  like  the  giape-^ine,  yield  akoho/ic  beverages  by 
fermtntation^  and  (3)  those  which  yield  nulritious  and  stimulating 
beverages  by  infusion  of  their  leaves  or  seeds  with  water.  Win* 
and  bter  arc  the  chief  alcoholic  drinks,  while  tea^  coffee^  and  cocoa 
arc  by  for  the  most  widely-used  non-alcoholic  beverages. 

Wlaa  is  prineipelly  prepared  from  the  fermented  joice  of  the  crape,  wUch 
varies  in  colour,  fbnn.  sIm.  and  flavour,  in  diflereat  locahties. 

The  aetttal  limits  of  the  eaUfetioa  ef  Aa  vbi  an  find  by  the  conditions  of 
•on  and  dimate,  and  by  the  requiieuiwita  of  oommerce.  Chalky  and  UmcEtone 
aaRs.  and  a  worm,  sonny  cUmate,  with  a  moderate  rainfiil!,  arc  best  adapted  for 
^ltleBlt«r«i  bat  the  tadosiiy,  being  one  in  which  kng  txfcriaut,  great  skill,  and 
opeiBive  appliances  are  ttecessaiy.  is  restricted  within  rather  narrower  limits 
than  climatic  conditions  impose.  The  vine  may  grow  w-ell  in  many  localities 
where  the  grape-juice  cannot  be  made  into  wine  of  any  commercial  value.  In 
many  such  places,  however,  the  grape  is  largely  grown  and  consumed  as  a 
ubte-frnit. 

Hie  VHoe  Coimtiies  of  Europe  tie  south  of  an  Irregular  line  betweeo  the 
coftK  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  northern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
axtragt  ttwue^  mW  fndmetien  is  as  follows  :— F^mee,  940,ooo,oou  ir-^  ; 
Italy,  600,000,000  gals- :  Spain,  485,000,000  gals  ;  Austria-Hungaiy,  160,000,000 
gala. :  Rxtogal,  90,000,000;  Gemumy.  80,000.000;  the  Balkan  Coonlries  and 
Jtomnania,  60,000.000 ;  Russia.  40,000,000.  In  Africa,  the  vineyards  of  Algeria 
prodnoe  over  40.000,000  gals,  annually,  and  the  vintage  of  the  Cape  Colony 
UBOOnts  to  aiiout  4.000,000  gali. ,  while  in  Australia,  viticulture  is  rapidly  be- 
ooming  an  industry  of  the  first  importance — Victoria.  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  now  producing  over  atOOOiCOO  gaU.  of  wine  annually.  In  the 
United  Suies,  the  annual  production  is  upwards  of  04,000,000  gals. 

Pnaee  holds  the  5rst  rank  as  regards  both  the  ^moMtUy  and  quality  of  its 
wines,  of  which  the  Clarcti  of  the  south-west,  the  Ckamfagnds  and  Dttrpiiufy 
of  the  north-east,  arc  the  most  famous.  But.  owing  to  the  raragcs  of  the 
^yihxtra  (an  insect  pest  which  in  a  few  years  destroyed  three  mtUion  acres 
of  vioeyardi),  and  the  large  oonsumptioo  of  wine  by  the  people  generally,  France 
now  imparts  from  Spain  and  Italy  two  or  three  limes  the  quantity  exported. 
A  Urge  pcopoctkn  of  the  wines  eiportcd  from  France  are  thus  not  produced 
la  the  oonntty ;  vA,  beddea,  not  a  few  of  the  French  wines  are  entirely  art!- 
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baal  pcodMCs.  or  nvfe  ftoa  nbiBs.  *c  llw  JMitor  M'jiMJi.  Uh  r«M« 
and  JMwAmDesorGanur.  tbc  7«VroCUuncuT.libB/W««<  I'wftC^'kMi 
the  5l»n7  of  Spda.  ite  itewii  oC  Italy  (SieOrK  t^  <r«i«MiM  oC  ti»  C«pft 
tbe  TMAirs  aad  other  wiaes  «f  Amtnlift.  an  aaoog  A*  cttM  winn  oT  OH^ 


is  nanir  sMde  froo  MitJSr  (Out  is.  from  baiWr-r*^  w*^"^  ^*>  ^*^ 
mUtnrad  to  ^mmi  aBd  ibea  kiUed)  ftavottrad  with  kc^.  a  vine  cslMUivaly  cnltW 
^akeA  in  &i^and  (Kent.  Sorrey.  Herefcnl.  and  Hanu),  Gcfma«j,  AuMfia. 
■nd  the  United  Siata.  "nie  coasomptioo  of  bew  is  cnonnou,  aapadally 
nmoDS  ibe  EngUsh,  Genttan,  and  other  Teuionk  peoples 

Taa,  a  nruversalljr  popnlar  beremgc,  is  made  by  infuting  Ibft  Invat  of  aa 
evergreen  plant,  which  is  extendvely  cultivated  in  China,  India,  and  Japan. 
Three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  tbe  tea-plant  yield  one  pound  of  Um  Ma  Of  com* 
merce.  Green  and  block  tea  are  not  prodoced  from  dUtewt  ipades  of  pUnti, 
as  might  be  supposed,  but  from  tbe  same  plant  by  difEteent  pnpaimikMi.  "  To 
produce  green  Am,  the  leaves,  as  soon  as  plucked,  ore  pbccd  in  iron  (lani  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  for  n  few  minutes  only,  then  they  are  rubbed 
together  and  a  second  time  '  iired'  for  two  or  three  houn,  being  consiantly 
[stirred  by  persons  in  attendance,  and  id  the  cose  of  ftne  tea,,  fluuwd  to  pnairve 
Ibetr  green  cotoor."  Small  quantiiies  of  Prussian  blue  ore  added  to  Intensity 
the  hue  of  ted  intended  for  export— Ihe  Chinese  never  dye  tbe  tea  which  tln-'y 
retain  for  their  own  xise.  In  the  case  of  iiacJi  tea,  the  leaves  are  oj([)oaed  tu  ilie 
air  for  some  time  before  they  are  "  fired."  Tea  is  Ihe  national  beverage  in 
China ;  a  Chinaman  abhors  cold  water ,  and  tea,  fresh  and  strong,  U  drunk  at 
every  meal.  The  home  consumption  is  therefore  enormous,  and  Immonsoly  In 
excess  of  tbe  quaniJUcs  exported  by  sea  to  England,  America,  Ac.,  or  overland 
to  Russia,  &C.  Neither  the  Chinese  nor  Japanese  use  milk  or  sugar  witb  tea. 
Of  Eurc^won  peoples,  the  English  and  Russians  are  \\ic  grtatttt  em*um»n  ol 
tea.  The  annual  ccnjum^on  per  head  of  the  poprulntiun  is  eitinulod  to  be 
lo  lbs.  in  Au&tmlin,  5  lbs.  in  ttic  United  Kingdom,  iH  Ibi.  In  the  United 
Stales,  "ft  lb.  iu  Ft.incc  and  Germjiny.  The  annual  ft0iiticH9n  is  oslimated  to 
be:— China,  1,000,000  tons;  India,  40,000  tons;  Japan,  ao,ooo  tons;  other 
countries,  10,000  tons. 

Mate  or  Paraguay  Tea,  a  refreshing  and  restorative  beverage  In  universal 
use  in  South  America,  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  drying  and  roosling  tlw 
leaves  of  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  species  of  holly.  A  stiniul^ltng  licvorugo,  alio 
muc&  used  in  Bolivia  and  f^eru,  is  made  by  infusing  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant. 

The  Cofise  of  commerce  is  the  kernel  of  tbe  fruit— «  globtilar  two^eawlcd 
berry— of  an  evergreen  pUnl,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  wliere  It  still  grows  wlUL 
Tbe  coffee  plant  is  widely  cultivated  in  all  warm  countries,  but  nearly  ono-balf 
of  tbe  itqipty  required  for  commerce  is  produced  In  BruQ.  TlM  bM  cofliM 
comes  Grom  Mocha,  in  Yemen,  the  southernmost  provinoa  of  Arabia.     K«w 

'  GofTee  is  roasted  to  bring  out  iu  aroma  and  improve  its  sUmiilailng  power  and 
flavour.    CoBfee  was  first  sold  in  Ijondoo  io  1653,  and  la  a  few  yean  the 

\  ooSiee-honse  was  a  recognised  institution— the  "  txtndooer^l  Hoac"  Lky^i, 
■be  chief  raariae  insoranoe  association  in  the  world,  was  origfaaaDy  a  coA^'houa* 

'  «  wfaidi  marine  insurars  and  underwriters  mec    lb?  avcrageannual  producUon 

is  estimaled  at— Brazil,  350.000  tons ;  Java,  140,000  totu ;  West  Indlea  and 

Central  America,  90,000  tons ;  India,  ao.oco  tons ;  other  oountrles,  60,000  ions. 

Coeoa  and  Checelate  are  highly  nutritious  beverages,  and  not  mere  illmulallni; 

Infusions  like  tea  and  ooSee.     Cae«a  is  prepared  by  rnaating  and  gniKbog  m^j 
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the  entire  out  or  pod4ike  fruit  of  the  caeaa  tm,  hoik  and  kernel ;  ckxotatt.  bjr 
removing  the  busk  aad  then  roasting  the  beans  and  grinding  them  to  a  powder^ 
which,  mixed  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  and  made  into  a  paste, 
forms  the  well-knowo  ckacolaU  eata.  Cocoa  nibs  are  prcpoivd  tr|  roasting 
and  simply  cniihing  the  beans.  Cocoa  is  the  national  be\-erago  of  Spain, 
duscoUie  is  a  bvourite  drink  in  France,  and  the  use  of  both  is  happily  ex- 
tending in  this  country.* 

Medictn&l  Plants,  such  as  the  cinchona  coca^  &c.,  have  ever  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  Cfachooa  tree,  a  native  of  the  Andean  region  of  South  America,  yields 
the  powerful  and  widely-used  tonic,  quinint.  The  cnltiration  of  cinchon.^s 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into  India,  the  West  ladies.  Japan,  &c.,  but 
most  of  the  "  Pemvian  bark  "  of  commerce  comes  from  Pern  and  Bolivia. 

The  Coca,  a  shrub  which  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian 
Andei.  possesses  extraordinary  stimulating  and  recuperative  powers.  The 
ooea  leaves  were  chewed  by  the  Indians  In  the  most  ancient  times  to  impart 
energy,  and  to  enable  them  to  endure  hunger  and  fatigue.  Coca  extract  is 
said  to  quicken  tbe  actkm  of  the  heart,  tnvigofate  the  muscles  and  brain,  and 
to  "  eadte  an  indescribable  feding  of  exbilaratioo  in  tbe  whole  system." 

Of  tbe  Plants  which  yield  Narcotics,  the  principal  are  the  tobacco 
plant  and  the  pcp^. 

The  Tobacco  [dant  is  an  annual,  native  to  tbe  New  World,  but  now  cultivated 
throughout  tbe  Tropical  and  Temperate  Zones.  Climatic  conditions  and  soil  are 
sufficiently  favourable  for  the  culiivation  of  tobncco  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
espedally  in  Ir^and,  but  its  general  culture  b  prohibited  by  excise  restnctions. 
like  annual  consumpttoo  of  tobacco  is  enormous,  its  use  being  almost  universal 
among  civiliied  and  savage  peoples  alike.  L^^  taisuco  is  principally  exported 
firom  N'orth  America,  r&U  toHuo  nuJnly  from  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Cuba  produces  tbe  finest  tobacco  in  tbe  world,  and  Havana  tbe  best 
tigan.  Fine  cigars  ate  also  manufiictured  at  Manilla,  in  tbe  Philippines,  and 
a  targe  trade  is  dooe  in  Turkish  tobaccos  and  cigars. 

Optom  b  tbe  dried  juice  of  tbe  seed-pods  of  the  poppy,  and  extensivdy  used 
by  Eastern  peoples  to  produce  intoxication.  EnoriDOQS  quantities  are  produced 
in  India  for  export  to  China — its  otltivntion  in  India  bdng  a  government 
moDopofy  and  produnng  a  revenoe  of  ten  millions  sterling  a  jrasr. 

Other  nedjanal  pnidncls  of  tbi  vcfecable  klagdom  are— aloas,  a  Utter  drag  obtalnol 
^KSocoira,  BariwkM,  and  ibe  Cape ;  Eqaoric*.  gtown  ducfly  m  Spain  ;  Ipecaeuaaha, 
SB  eaetic  wadkiae,  cxportMl  frtxa  BraxU  and  India ;  rlmharb  (as  a  drucX  of  which  then 
m  tWD  sons,  Rosaaa  or  TaHcey  rbubarb,  mti  tbe  C>ut  Imllaa  or  Chincai'  rhubarb,  kxli 
pradocad  in  Quaa— the  fanser  b«ine  exported  overlaitcl  via  Kiabkia.  and  the  Utter  by 
UK  bom  Cmaaom ;  Jalaps  so  called  froa  Xalapa,  io  Mocioo ;  csMOnflet  ctUiinlcd  ui 
Ti^liiwl  ail  na  ths  rnntininr ;  saisspafffllai  a  poTttftJ  wwidirina,  maunly  &^wi  Juuka, 
Braiil*  and  Manco ;  and  SMaa,  a  popolar  drac  a  piodaoe  of  tropical  Asia  and  Afrka. 

Numerous  plants  furnish  valuable  nis,  gitmj,  resimx,  balsamt^  and  dy^, 

OImcIbobs  plants  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  those  which  yield,;C<«^ or /d/«>'Xr  by 

frttsKTt  from  the  fruits  or  seeds,  and  (a)  those  whidi  yieW  tutnfial  or  v*UHk 

oila  by  distiUalioa.    Tbe  prindfol 
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Find  OBi  9m—f)tM  aii.  the  staple  export  of  tho  Gotd  Coast  and  the 
Klffcr ;  MOMHRirf  «ii^  b'p'T  n^B^l  "i  maktaf  cmndhs,  and  in  tropical  .VracricA 
as  a  sotntinae  for  boner ;  ttuUr  ml,  prodtwcd  la  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
Africa;  «JSra«  0»/,  a  lalnatile  product  of  the  MeditemuMan  oouniries,  andb/  Ur 
tbemoaimpoctaiitofaDvcgetidileotIs;  ra/eoc/,  which  is  more  suitable  titan  any 
other  ofl  fcr  hibricaliiif  macfaineiy,  ftc. ;  /mum/  mi,  hu^irij  «nplo]rvd  tn  the 
nanaCutare  of  paints  aod  priotefs' ink.  ftc ;  and  mv'M  and  other  oils,  oUaitteU 
from  Txrious  ole^iBoiB  mts  and  seeds,  of  which  sercnil  hundred  thotaaods  of 
tons  ore  annttafif  onabed  in  Edtisb  oal  nuU& 


.  OOm  obuined  by  distiltatkm  iDdude.  amoog  others,  the  famous 
mttdr  or  WA>  «f  rests,  the  most  exqulsiie  and  expensive  of  all  perfumes — lao.ooo 
roses  must  be  distilled  to  field  three  drachms  of  pure  altar— oils  of  AfsvwCrr, 
tkymt.  pepfermint,  amise,  and  carava/. 

ladia-mbbcr  or  Caoutchouc  is  the  hardened  juice  of  a  variety  of  tropical 
plants,  by  far  ibe  largest  supplies  being  obtained  from  the  selvas  of  the  Amcuoo 
{ParJ  ntlrier)  and  other  parts  of  Bratil,  Central  Aniericn,  Indin  {Ass;tm  niAM-). 
and  the  Malay  archipelago  and  Africa,  ao.ooo  tons  of  caoutchouc  ore  pro- 
duced annually — one  half  in  Braail — and  principally  worked  up  (waterproof 
fabrics,  &c.)  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Gutta-percha  is  a  similar  and  equally  useful  product,  and  is  worked  up 
bto  a  variety  of  articles,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  an  insulator  in  telegraph 
cobles. 

Other  vegctjd>le  pioducts  are  tar,  obtained  by  distiUatKin  of  ibe  raoti  of  pinn  ami 
Mher  conifeti ;  turpentine,  vnluabte  ia  medicine  and  nuutuCictana ;  rum-arabiCi  ol>- 
tsutud  Uota  tfa«  chief  African  and  Araliixn  ports  ;  camplior,  frankincense,  &c. 

Dye  PlAnta :  Numerous  trees  and  plants  furnish  an  endless  v.iricty  of 
^e:^  essential  in  enriching  and  Ixstutifying  silk,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
manufactures,  and  lucful  in  other  industries. 

Logwood  is  tbe  heart-wood  of  a  tropical  American  tree,  imported  In  Ajpj 
(hence  the  name),  which  are  cut  up  and  ground  into  powder  by  powerful 
machinoiy.  Logwood  is  duclly  used  by  dyers,  halters,  and  printers,  to  pro- 
duce red,  blue,  purple,  und  different  shades  of  these  colours.  Other  dy€^wMH^^ 
such  as  ihe/ujfic  and  red  Brani  wood  of  Central  America,  and  the  camwtMii  of 
Western  Africa,  enter  largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Indlso,  3  line  blue  dye,  is  derived  from  a  shrub,  native  to  tbe  East  Indies, 
but  also  cultivated  in  tropical  America  and  Africa.  The  chief  supply  comes 
from  India,  which  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Madder  produces  a 
variety  of  colours,  but  the  plant  is  not  much  grown  since  tho  Introduction  of 
coal-tar  dyes.  The  Amatto  or  Annottu  of  commerco  is  prepared  from  the 
crimson  pulp  of  the  pods  of  a  sm.ill  evergreen  tree,  and  is  largely  lucd  for 
dyeing  silks  in  France  and  for  colouring  butter  and  cheese  in  Holland  and 
England. 

Textile  Plants :  The  chief  plants  ctiltivated  for  their  6bres  are 
€oUoiu,flaXi  hemp  J  ^n^jutg. 

Cotton:  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  are  among  tbe 
most  important  industries  in  tbe  world. 

b  Tm»te.  •ovw.    t<ai.  Jk^tfif—iew,  fMtmi*,  lo  «wt«. 
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Rsw  Cettoo  is  the  woolly  dotrn  which  envelops  the  scodi  oi  the  cotton  plant, 
of  which  there  &re  three  priodpal  species,  the  cotton  htrh,  the  eottcn  tAruh,  and 
the  cotivn  tne.  Most  of  the  cotton  of  commerce  is  derived  from  the  cotton 
herb,  wfaidi  is  mare  extensiTely  grown  lo  the  Southern  United  Sutes  than  in 
any  other  cotton-prodncmg  coontry.  Raw  cotton  is  commerctaUy  designated  as 
the  Xjrtk  AmtruoH  or  (Jnstai  Stata  CoOm.  prodoced  in  the  Soatheni  Slates ; 
H^ejt  JnJiait  and  S^tk  Awuricen  Cettan  ;  Eojt  Indian  Cottm,  imported  from 
India,  Farther  India,  the  Philippines,  Ac ;  Levamt  Coitont  ehiefljr  from 
Ecropean  and  Astatic  Turkey;  and  African  Cotion,  from  E^ypt,  Algeria, 
lUunioo,  Ac 

The  commereiai  valau  of  cotton  depends  upon  the  length,  strength,  and  fine- 
oen  of  the  staple  or  fibre,  which  varies  from  x  to  iH  inches  in  length  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton,  to  as  much  as  9%  iaches  m  the  famous  Sea4slaiid 
Cottoa,  grown  on  the  coast  of  Georgia — ^Ibc  Qnest  cotton  in  tiie  world.  "  /-uttg 
stopie  cotton  is  generally  ^mn  into  the  threads  for  the  warft  and  the  sMart 
slapk  is  used  for  the  wocf."  Cotton-seed  is  used  for  the  manufactufc  of  oil  and 
eU-cake. 

Cottoa  comes  into  the  matlcet  in  coapressed  bales ;  the  cotton  wool  is 
freed  from  the  seed  by  ginning,  and  the  cleantd  cotion  then  padccU  in  bales, 
chc  weight  of  whidi  varies  from  i8o  lbs.  of  Brazilian  to  450  lbs.  of  New  Orleans 
or  560  lbs.  of  Mobile  cotton.  Nine-tenths  of  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  come  from  the  United  Slates  (average  annual  productioo 
i.aoo.coo  tons),  India  (aoo.ooo  tons],  Egypt  and  Turkey  (lao.ooo  tons),  and 
Brazil  (30,^00  tons),  and  the  first  three  conntries  produce  four-5fths  of  all  tbe 
cotton  grown  in  the  world.  The  cotton  region  of  the  UnitedStaies  has  an  ar«a 
of  700,000  square  miles,  of  which  93,000  square  miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
cultivated  ai«a,  are  actually  under  cotton.  Tbe  Civil  War  of  1860-5  E**^  *  great 
impetus  to  cottoa  cultivation  in  Egypt.  India.  Brasil,  Ac  Tbe  average  yidd 
of  oouon  wool  in  the  United  States  Is  aoo  lbs.  per  acre,  in  Egypt  it  rises  to 
300  and  even  500  lbs.  per  acre.  Tbe  cotton  manofacturc  is  by  far  the  most  tm- 
partaiit  testfle  iadttstry  is  the  world,  and  the  cotton  manofactorss  of  Fnglsnil 
■xceed  those  of  all  other  countrias  taken  togptther. 

The  FUz  plant  yields  a  variety  of  most  useful  products — the  prepared 
fibre  or  woody  tissue  of  flax  being  manufactured  into  linfnt,  iamUf  Uid 
camMfSf  and  in  this  country  into  coMZ'as-cU/A  for  sails,  &c,  while  the 
suJ  forms  the  Umud  of  commerce,  which  }'ields  an  oil  used  in  niAking 
paints  and  varaiah,  and  the  residue,  or  crushed  cake,  is  used  as  food  fix 
cattle 

Flax  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  thriving  well  ia  the  United  Kingdom 
(especially  in  Ireland),  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  and  India.  Thrre-tourthsofoiir 
import  of  flax  fibre  come  from  Russia;  in  India  and  the  United  States,  fiax  is 
gnUivated  mainly  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seed.  ITie  taboor  involved  tn 
ixepoxing  tbe  fibre  for  tbe  market  prevents  its  culture  on  a  large  scale  in  Eog- 
bod  and  tbe  United  States :  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Oaz  is  still  largely  grown 
to  su[^y  tbe  great  linen  industry  which  centres  in  Belfast. 

rThe  Hemp  plant  >-ields  a  similar,  but  stronger  and  coarser,  fibre  than 
that  of  fiax ;  it  is  chictly  used  for  moldog  rofis  and  cordjgt,  and  coNSur 
or  suldoch. 
Ia  wsrm  eoantzia  tbe  fibre  Is  not  so  useful,  but  the  plant  becomes  power- 
fiiliy  mtrv»^,  itod  an  ioioxicatiog  drag  (charras)  ia  made  from  a.     Kemp 
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The  Commercial  Products  of  the  Aoiroal  Kingdom  include  live 
animals,  articles  of  food  and  materials  for  clothing,  and  other  pro- 
ducts that  enter  largely  into  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world. 

Tbe  Amliml*  and  Animkl-Prodacts  that  enter  largtly  into  international  com- 
merce are  conipanHively  few  in  number,  but  they  are  essential  to  tbe  comfort 
and  wcU-beJng  of  man ;  in  fact,  except  in  tbe  Tropics,  it  is  doubtful  if  man 
could  Ure  without  malciog  use  of  the  lower  animals  Several  kinds  of  mammals 
are  of  inesthnable  value  as  beasts  of  borden,  of  wbicb  tbe  most  importaat 
ore  the  korst.  mmU.  ox,  rtindeer.  llama,  camel,  tUpkant,  and  even  the  (Ay, 
while  a  large  and  essential  part  of  the  food  nipplj  of  tbe  various  races  of  man  is 
derived  Crom  tbe  mammalia.  Meats  (both  fresh  and  saU),/i<f,  lard,  milk, 
bmUo't  and  cAecw.  fall  mider  this  head.  Both  savage  and  dvilized  mac  draw 
largely  upon  tbe  various  groups  of  mammals  for  their  dotUnc,  and  for  articles 
m  cvcrynJjLy  use.  Among  the  raw  materials  thus  oaed  are  kidti  (fumisbing 
Uatktr  of  all  kinds),  fun,  teool,  kair,  bristUs,  silt,  ivory,  wkaUhone,  Aorms 
and  kx^s,  &ofus.  taUino,  oils,  and  wumttrts."  A  large  trade  Is  also  carried  on 
in  Live  Animals,  principally  the  larger  dtamestic  oMimals,  such  as  ea/tU  (chiefly 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada),  skeef  and  tamis,  horses,  and  run»t  (chiefly 
from  Holland,  Denmaiic,  and  Germany).  Living  wild  animals,  such  as  lions, 
tigers  and  bears,  tropical  birds,  &&,  arc  imported  in  considerable  numbers 
<br  menageries,  aoological  gardens,  ftc 

Pood-Prodocu  of  animal  origin  include  mtiit,  lard,  butter,  cJuese,  and 
eggi.  Large  quantities  of  beef  (both  fresh  and  salt)  arc  sent  to  Europe  from 
tbe  United  Slates  and  Canada,  while  fresh  mutten  is  sent  in  cooled  or  refrig- 
erating cbamben  from  New  Zealand  and  tbe  Argentine  Republic  Enonnoas 
qnantities  of  Uiam,  hams,  and  lard  arc  brought  into  this  country  from  tbe 
United  States ;  Hiter  and  ckeest  are  obtained  from  HoQand  aznl  Denmark, 
France  and  Germany,  but  our  import  of  cheese  is  mainly  supplied  by  tbe  United 
Slata  and  Canada.  In  addition  to  an  enormous  borne  production,  about  one 
thousand  millions  of  eggs  are  annu.iUy  impiMtcd  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fur  garments  form  the  most  sttjtable  clothing  in  coontrict  where  the 
winters  arc  severe*  as  in  Canada  and  Russia*  and  are  also  much  worn  in 
milder  climates. 

Most  of  the  fnra  tA  commerce  are  obtained  from  animals  of  the  leraperaie 
and  colder  re^ons,  and  comparatively  fiew  are  den\-ed  from  those  of  tropical 
ooontries.  The  four  great  fur  marketa  of  tbe  world — Loodoo.  Lcipsiir,  Nishni> 
Novgorod,  and  New  York — arc  supf^ed  principally  from  Northern  Eurasia 
and  the  northern  half  of  North  America.  The  woolfy/ur  oT  tbe  sheep,  l.'unb, 
goat,  llAina.  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  guanaeo,  is  used  in  some  locahues  as  clothing 
material,  but  the  most  valuable  tiirs  are  those  of  tbe  ersriae — tbe  royal  fur  of 
England— tbe  sahU.  the  ua-otttr,  the  true  tax  seal,  the  tilack  or  silver  fox  and 
the  Ttdfox.  Millions  of  iquirrtU,  rMiis.  haru,  mtuh  rait,  ct^u  rats  (nutiia), 
and  hair-se*ls,  are  annually  slanebtered— over  six  millions  of  squirrel  skins  t» 
ing  obtained  every  year,  mosUy  from  Siboia,  while  New  Zealand  alone  exports 
about  twelve  millions  of  rabbit  skins  anoually.  South  America  yidds  ononttoos 
qoantilirs  of  ckimckilla  fttr  and  nutria  tHms.  the  loiter  furnished  by  tbe  beaver^ 
tike  ooypu  rat  of  tbe  River  Plate  regioiL  !..arge  numbers  of  nvj^*  and  iocr 
sfcina  are  annually  obtamed  from  Northern  Eurasia  and  North  America,  and 
several  hundred  li^m  and  tijptr  skJns,  See  ,  from  tropical  Africa  and  Asia. 
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Wod  is  aiKXliCT  aiunial  product  of  modi  graater  valn^  faRBong, 
fts  it  does,  the  ciitf  cieOuMg  miMierial  in  aD  inimwatf  aad  colder 
ooantna,  exccfit  Quna  aad  Japan,  where  cotton  is  principally  ivoRk, 
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I  falo  ^nia.  and  tbeaoe  imo  Snonj  and  oAv  parts  of  Europe,  and  laur  imo 
AiAialnia.SoadiAftica.^idSoiidt  America.   For  centuriet,  Spanah  wool  was 

^  Ibe  noit  SuBoos  of  an,  and  Gennaa  wed  sdU  laaks  hifti.  bat  Amtnlia  has  now 
adtpsed  all  odur  ooonxries  in  r^anl  la  both  tiie  quantity  and  tbe  quality  of  Ha 
wool,  iriiicfa  n  onanpaiKd  far  softness,  length  of  Staple,  and  hisxre,  and  com- 
nuDds  itie  Ugbea  price  in  tbe  Loodon  matlteH-ffae  diief  wool  naAct  of  ibe 
world.  Wool  b  gmerallx  exported  in  its  natural  stite ;  when  tbe  grease  and 
dirt  are  zemoved  frgoi  die  mucMtrtd  mv/,  it  kncs  aboot  half  iu  weight— the 


aboDt 
proportion  of  fiean  wool  after  «-ufatng  or  '  scouring'  varying  froa  37%  at  the 
RhrerPlalewool.  50%  of  Australian,  to  60%  of  South  African.  On  an  aveiage. 
then,  only  about  ooe-half  of  the  raw  wool  produced  is  avaOable  for  ttse.  Nearly 
all  the  Attsiialian  and  Sooth  African  wool  is  consigned  Co  Loodoa,  but  ovit^ 
to  lbs  cstatdishment  of  markets  in  the  great  wool  ports  of  Australasia,  large 
qmntities  arc  now  sent  direct  to  Antwerp.  Hamburg,  UaneiUes,  and  New 
York.  Tbe  River  Plate  wool  is  sent  mostly  to  Franoe.  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  sheep  and  the  annual  production  of  raw 
wool  in  the  diief  wool-productng  countries  of  the  «-orld  are  as  Ibllows.  accord* 
ing  10  the  latest  retoms  :— 

Ausmlssia.  Kussia.  United  StAtet.  Aixcndiu.  U.  KlngOom.  S.  Africa. 

Bo  V  « 


No.  o(  Sheep 
(in  oiillioniL) 
Saw  Wool 

(tamOLUw.) 


580 


43 
39" 


•65 
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The  wool  of  the  Angara  goai  of  Asia  Minor  (also  successfully  introduced  Into 
South  Africa  and  Australia)  is  as  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  but  the  most  highly 
valued  of  all  wools  is  the  delicitc,  downy  wool  fiunished  by  the  Cashmert goat^ 
and  woven  into  the  &mous  and  costly  Cajhrntre  ikaxvls.  The  alpaca  of  tbo 
Andean  plateaux  jrields  a  beauiifully  soft  and  fine  wool,  and  camtfs  hair  is  also 
woven  into  shawls  and  other  coarse  labrics. 

Mosl  of  the  Hides  and  Skins  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  the  larger 
domestic  animals,  but  the  skin  of  almost  every  animnl,  from  an  clcplmnt  to 
a  crocodile  or  a  porpoise,  can  be  utilized  and  converted  by  iatutiitg  into 
leather. 

The  trade  in  tanned  and  untanned  skins  is  enormous,  and  the  British  Isathar 
Industry  (which  derives  the  material  chiefly  from  British  Ind;a)  ranks  next  to 
the  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  industries.  In  South  Africa,  the  bides  Intended 
for  export  are  dried  in  the  sun ;  from  India,  Australia,  and  the  United  States* 
the  larger  number  is  sent  already  tanned  as  leather ;  In  South  America  and  elsa- 
whcre,  mw  bides  for  export  are  salted  or  preserved  In  brine. 

Hairs  and  Bristles  arc  not  onimportant  products— tlie  Britisfa  Imports  of  A^^fi' 
hristUs  from  Russia  alone  exceeding,  in  some  years,  throe  millions  ■Icrling. 
U«n€-kair  is  largely  employed  for  stuping  and  (or  nuking  a  durable  cloth  t 
cover  aoCiiS,  chairs,  carriage  sents,  ftc 
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The  Hflras  and  Hoob  of  domestic  and  other  animals  are  manuTaetored  Into 
combs,  knife  aod  umbrella  bandies,  bultons,  Ac. 

Ivory  is  derived  from  the  tusks  of  eUfhanti,  pnncjpolljr  the  African  elephant 
(of  which  about  65.000  are  killed  ercfy  year),  and  in  much  stpt*'W  quantities 
firara  the  tusks  of  the  kipfepetawaa,  loalnu,  narmkai,  and  occaMOOalty  the 
eitinci  Siberian  mamwtotk. 

Tba  Boats  of  all  animals  are  exteosivdy  used  for  maniifactariag  purposes, 
and  for  making  Tihable  mamtres. 

Tallow  and  StMriB«,  or  animal  fat  and  oil,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  Train  tdS  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  the  true 
or  Greenland  irtule  (whicb  also  yidds  lokaiehiHte,  a  product  now  worth  over 
j^i.-fo  a  ton).  S/erm  oil  or  i/enmaet/i  is  obtained  from  the  sperm  wfaale, 
which  also  yields  an  expensive  petftnne — catAergrit.  Other  costly  and  rare 
perfumes  are  also  furnished  by  the  wnak  deer  and  the  etv^  cat. 

Birds  arc  of  cotisiderable  commercial  value — the  y&ji  and  eggs  of  many 
of  them  being  largely  used  as  articles  of  food,  while  ornamental  and 
uscfuI/ro/Afrr  form  an  important  commercial  commodity. 

Most  of  the  egffs  and  fieatbers  of  commerce  are  supplied  by  the  domestic 
fowls,  the  trade  in  eggs  espedxlly  being  very  laige,  and  annually  iocraasng. 
The  downy  fur  of  the  grebe,  penguin,  swan,  puffin  and  other  birds,  is  made 
into  warm  and  bouztiful  m&&,  mantles,  Slc  ;  htd-ftaiktn  are  obtained  frtim  the 
odcrdDck.  goose,  and  other  oataiorial  biids,  and  the  common  fowl ;  while 
amawmtaf  feathgn  ar«  famished  by  the  ostrich,  humming-birds,  birds  of 
pnradise.  ftc  Ostrich  feathers  are  supplied  daiedy  from  Che  MiHeh/arwu  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  Coaao,  another  bird^prodoct  of  great  commercial  value,  is 
one  of  the  best  fcrtiUzers.  The  chief  deposits  are  on  the  Peruvian  and  Chilian 
coasts. 

Of  Insects,  the  siJkworm  and  the  kan^  ^  are  the  most  useful  to  man, 
but  the  coikifuai^  lac^  and  white-wax  ins4cis  yield  valuable  products. 

SiQe  ranks  next  to  cotton  and  wool  as  the  most  important  textile  raalertal. 
The  raw  silk  of  curamerca  is  the  product  o(  several  "  worms "  or  moths  in 
their  caterpillflr  sta^e^the  finest  and  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  silk  being 
obtained  from  the  cacaons  of  a  worm  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  white 
muIberTy  tree,  and  the  only  insect  actually  reared  for  thb  purpoae:  The  snk- 
worm.  before  assuming  the  tkrysaOs  form,  sends  out  two  fine  filaments  from 
minoie  openings  on  Us  under  lip,  these  are  glued  together  into  a  single  silken 
thread,  which  the  worm,  by  continually  twisting  its  body,  coils  round  iiselt 
Wben  completed,  this  loft  fibrous  envdope  or  cecooo  is  thrown  into  warm 
water  to  loosen  the  tbreul,  wfaidi  is  then  wound  off  on  a  red — a  single  cocoon 
sometimes  supplying  an  unbroken  thread  300  yards  long.  The  thread  thus 
obtained  is.  however,  too  fine  to  be  span  or  woven,  hence  the  threads  of  from 
5  to  ao  or  mora  cocotns  are  united  together  and  sUgbtly  twisted,  fixming  the 
true  Btk  yarn  or  tlwowB  rilfc  used  for  the  finest  silk  fabrics.  The  outer  covering 
of  the  000000  or  floss,  and  inferior  or  damaged  oooooos,  aod  silk  waste  genaaDj, 
were  formeriy  conudeied  useless,  but  now  the  span  lOk  they  fumisb  is  ex* 
teuivdy  woriced  up  into  silk  plushes,  ftc. 

Tbt  SOfWera  aikd  the  ■nlberry  tree  are  both  nuivci  of  China,  aod  'tlwirlof  i^uii^ 
d&«"OTiiB,  and  of  waTdBag  tbc  threads  ■fwia  bjr  then,  aad  aaaaftctartag  tbon  threads 
iMe  anida  of  dies  and  onauaeuc,  lesas  10  faava  been  ptactiied  finio  tioM  iinmcoxnil 
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«wtdnkB4Mdkr  r— OiM.tWi«iii«iiiw^  ■iiiiiifi  ii  afJfc  aiiwlrfo 
Ea^b.  nd  rtfoc  «w  oPgAacwi  nte  Eoc^*  Ii  the  «i  cwnvr,  padnOr  ^fmJwk 
««nrard6QaiGi«BoiM>I:&»T.  SfMfa  awlFkMe*.    Cfa'—  rflfiifwrtin  xarty  —■  »i1f 

IW  KKri  nMMJj  ;  ifcc  i^ii  miiliii  by  SMhm  nmm.  Am  MImt  Mid  Pa^ 
Seatfaen  rkoM,  AMm-RMcaiT.  *c  Fnaet  b  Hw  gnalMt  iK  nmbctndi« 
oootfy  la  Ik*  vkU,  btt  A»  ^nitwiBM  ornviA  ^  nn  iSA  bcM  «mttr 
dnindkid  by  a  Abm  wong  A«  wwm;  ao  rcaedy  tk^  arw  "leed'  and  otber 
TCriMiMhMebeaiMvodnid  boa  CkiMiasd  the  EoE  ladies.  Mocbof  the  n«  nlkor 
lod^  «  oUnori  fraa  dM  iMMwaoA.  «faU  yWdi  MS  tuMS  n  aodh  nik  M  ^t  CQwm 
dknnB,  aod  ii  C^B  6dr  oaHbortb  of  dM  alk  fa  ihk  pmdact  of  nrioM  "  «rild  ■oikc.'' 

Hoty  aad  Wm  are  yahftMe «MBincit,i*l  pwdactoL  Aon'  lI'.Araind  Hemtf, 
thoaeh  pradnoed  in  pm  abawtance  fn  all  Eon^wu  eooBtries.  are  lar^^ 
tmponad  GrooD  America.  beeJoeeping  bdng  a  leadmg  iadttstij  in  CaUTaniia — 
the  '  paradiac  of  bees  '—and  some  ports  of  Canada.  Tbe  tac  used  in  makinc 
tmib^wax  b  tbe  pFodiKt  oTan  Indian  Inseci  of  the  cune  ffeoos  as  tbe  Uitle 
Mexican  inaeot  irfaicfa  yields  oochtoeal.  a  beautiful  scarlet  djre,  now  pradnoed 
chtefij-  in  the  Canary  Tdandi.  Tbe  famous  white— a*  iasect  of  Cl^na  girea 
rise  lo  an  extBisiTe  indostry  and  a  laije  internal  trader* 

Rsh  constitutes  an  important  aitide  of  commerce^  (iinushitig  as  with 
an  abundance  oiftod,  and  itnmensc  qoantities  of  m^ 

Tbe  oKtsi  important.  oommerctAllT.  are  (be  cod,  a  valuable  food-fish  (and 
yiddtng  abo  tbe  weU-known  cod-Urer  oil),  widely  distiiboted.  especially  along  tbe 
western  side  of  tbe  North  Atlantic — th?  greatest  cod-6sbcry  in  tbe  world  t>cing 
DO  the  srtot  Banksor  KewfoundUnd  ;  the  bamaci  which  appears  in  vast  shoals 
OQ  otsr  coasts,  and  supplies  an  enormoas  amount  of  nutritious  food ;  tbe  aalmoAi 
caugbt  in  great  nnrabers  in  rivers  and  estuaries,  as  well  as  in  bays  and  tbe  open 
sea.  chiefly  on  tbe  Paciftc  coast  of  North  America,  where  o\-er  a6,ooo  tons  of 
salmon  are  canoed  for  export  every  year ;  the  sturceoo  of  tbe  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  tbe  dried  roe  of  whicb  forms  ibe  caviare  of  comnicrce,  vihilo 
sjtj^/sjj  b  prepared  from  its  airbLidder,  and  the  leather  known  asska,gr*tn 
from  its  skin.  Tbe  tunny  and  sardine  of  tbe  Nfeditcrninean,  and  the  mackefd, 
haddock,  wfaltiaff,  sole,  plaice,  turbot,  he.,  of  the  British  seas,  arc  all  important 
food-fiabes.  and  articles  of  considerable  commerce.  Mjllionsof  fish  ore  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  Gemuny,  .ind  the  United  Sutcs,  but  ihe  grt-at 
bulk  of  dried  and  salted  fish  is  wni  to  the  Ciiholic  countries  of  Europe,  chiefly 
for  consumptioD  during  LcnL  Lobatera,  oysters,  and  other  sbell-fish  are  very 
largely  uscdas  food  ;  the  oyster  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
Holland.  Fra-nce.  &c» 

The  commercial  products  of  the  Mineral  Kingfdom  are  t^uitierous 
and  important.  Meials  and  metallic  ores,  mineral  fuels  and  wV, 
building-stones^  clays  and  chalks,  earths  and  precious  stones,  form 
the  chief  mineral  products. 

Tbe  study  of  mintratogy  is  of  tbe  utmost  pmctical  value  tc  civilized  man,  in 
that  "  it  tells  him  bow  and  where  to  find  in  the  several  classes  of  rocks  those 
mineral  products  so  essential  to  bis  welfare — the  materials  used  in  tbe 
construction,  adornment,  lighting  and  heating  of  his  dwellings  and  faotorias; 


t.  Sm  Hoata**  "Tbrce  Van  in  WMtem  CUn.' 
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ia  the  manafiwtitfc  of  his  tools  md  tiuchinery  ;  in  the  enrichment  of  cxbHuMcd 
soils ;  tbe  mbstances  employed  in  ibc  ^-arious  arts  ;  the  pi^awnts  and  dye* ; 
the  mlaenU  nKdicioes ;  the  predoiu  meijils,  and  the  gems." 

Iron,  the  most  indi^teasable  of  all  metals,  is  also  the  most  abundantly 
and  widely  distributed. 

Iroa  is  lurcly  found  io  a  pare  slate,  but  irom-ort,  that  is,  iron  combined  with 
oerlain  other  mbstaaocs,  ooctm  in  ooc  fiorm  or  another  in  nearly  tmrj  pait  of 
the  world,  and  in  connection  vitb  very  di&renl  fbrmaiions.  "  It  is  within  the 
rariomijSinnu  area,  bowewer,  that  iroa  can  be  most  pro6tab1y  worked,  from  the 
occuTTCQce  ihere,  in  imroodiate  proximity,  of  iron,  cimI,  nnd  lime,  that  is,  of 
the  orx.  the/iu/.  and  the  necessary jf«x.  or  medium,  for  the  coDverston  of  the 
ore  into  the  workaUe  meuL"*  Deposits  of  ironore  are  thus  most  readily  and 
largely  utilized  when  found  In  conjuactloa  with  coaL  Tbe  substanoet  cour 
tunod  with  the  metal  io  tbe  ore  are  so  far  got  rid  of  by  smeUing  (most  ores 
must  be  rMJted  first  of  all)  in  the  ii&itfuma£e  ;  the  molten  metal  is  then  run 
off  into  moulds,  and  takes  its  first  mariceuble  form  as  plr4ran  or  cact-lraii. 
Ple-tron.  however,  still  contains  someca/AM,  whidi  renders  it  very  brittle,  and 
suitable  only  foTMjtiitgt,-  it  is  therefore  rc-melied.  and  by/iii^l/&'jitf  or  stimog 
Che  molten  metal,  neartf  all  tbe  carbon  is  driven  out.  thus  forming  mallfhk  or 
wrOMgkt  Iron,  which  is  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets,  Ac  But  even  wrought  iron 
Is  not  hard  or  tenacious  and  flexible  enough  for  many  purposes ;  it  is  therefore 
oomctted  Into  ttetl  by  the  old  process  of  ccmeotatioa  (which  stHl  produces  the 
finest  cast  tted),  or  by  s«ne  cheaper  process,  such  as  the  Bessemer,  Stcmcns- 
Martiu,  Ac.  Bsiicraar  atael  cannot  be  made  from  Iron  cootainlng  pkaspAorms — 
a  most  injurious  clement  in  iron,  but  steel  can  now  be  made  even  frt>m  Ibis  by 
what  is  called  ibt  tadc  fncea  (discovered  by  two  Middlesborough  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist),  with  tbe  result  that  the  manubcture  of  cast 
steel  on  a  large  scale  is  npidly  esnending,  and  steel  is  now  being  largdy  used 
Instead  of  wrought  ltou  for  almost  all  purposea. 

The  Iron  indaatry  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  essential  of  all  modem  indns- 
iries.  very  few.  If  any,  of  which  could  be  carried  on  at  all  withoai  the  aid  ot 
iron  in  some  form.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  surpass  all  other 
countiics  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron,  Germany  and  France 
foUow  with  a  production  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  British  out-puL 
Belgium.  Sweden,  Russia.  Austria-Hungaiy,  and  other  countries,  all  produce 
more  or  less  iron  or  iroo-ore.  There  are  abondant  deposits  of  iron^ore  In 
India  and  many  of  the  Bdtish  Colonies,  bat  tbe  absence  of  fuel  and  of  facil- 
iiies  for  transport,  ftc. .  have  prevented  their  being  worked  10  any  extent. 

Gold  and  Sitrer  are  of  value  mainly  as  tmtntmtnU  of  Bxckax^  the 
prtiious  mtialtt  as  ibey  are  called,  forming  ibe  stamiatd  foimtgt  of  all 
dvilixed  countries. 

As  iron  is  the  most  useful,  so  cold  is  the  most  valuable  and  highly  priied  of 
oU  metals.  Gold  is  as  widely  distributed  as  iron,  but  more  sparingly,  oocumng 
in  qaarta  valai  or  in  allsvial  dsposte  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  In  alhnial 
deports,  pun  gold  k  finind  in  pieoei  or  Bafgats,  varying  in  wei^  Crom  a  few 
grains  to  several  pounds,  or  is  duxt  mxtd 'maJes.'  In  quartft-nuaing.  tbe  gold 
is  obtained  by  "stamping**  or  crashing  tbe  quaru  to  powder,  which  is  then 
Washed  away  with  water,  "  qmickdiver  hiang  used  to  combine  the  fine  metallic 
particles  with  itself  in  an  '  aataJgam,'  from  which  the  gold  is  afterwards  sepor- 
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Gold  is  extremely  ma  lUaile  and  ductile — it  can  be  hammered  or  beaten 
out  into  leaves  sh^db  of  aa  inch  iu  thickness,  and  a  single  grain  can  be  dr^wo 
out  into  a  wire  loo  yards  in  lengib. 

The  Richest  Gold'Fields  in  the  world  are  in  North  America,  in  the  region 
lying  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  tha  Great  Plains.  The  Auairalian  gold- 
tields  hvuJ  those  or  California  in  richness,  and  surpass  them  in  extent ;  and  New 
Zealand  and  Russia  (principally  the  Ural  region  and  Eastern  Siberia)  rank 
high  OS  gold-producing  coimtrics.  Much  gold-dust  is  exported  from  tropical 
AMca,  and  the  new  gold-fidils  in  the  Transvaal  (around  Johannesburg  and 
Uarberton)  and  Mashonaland  promise  to  be,  when  fuUy  developed,  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil,  Guiann,  and  the 
Andean  countries,  contain  large  deposits  of  gold.  'ITie  aaaiinl  production  of 
gold  amounts  lo  about  so  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  United  States  con- 
tribute over  £  millions,  Australasia  nearly  6  millions,  and  Russia  ^)i  millions. 

SUver  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  a  pure  state,  bang  generally  found  in  com- 
bination with  other  clcnxrnts,  in  fact,  nearly  one-half  the  world's  production  of 
silver  is  obtained  by  the  dtiilvirisation  of  ores  worked  for  Uad  and  capper. 
The  United  States  produce  twice  as  much  silver  as  Mexico,  nnd  three  times 
more  than  Bolivia.  Oerraany,  Quli,  Peru,  Japan,  Austria-H unwary,  and 
Colombia,  rank  next  in  importance  as  silver-producers,  but  their  total  j'carly 
production  scarcely  exceeds  5  niiltions  sterling. 

Mercury.  orqtticksUver,  the  only  metal  which  is  fluid alordimiry  temperatures, 
is  used  in  making  scientific  instruments  (ihe  baroraeier,  itc),  and  as  an  amal- 
gam with  tin  tor.silvcring  mirrors.  &c.  Quicksilver  is  also  employed  fur  tliu 
extraction  of  silver  nnd  gold.  The  famous  mines  of  Almadcn  in  SpaJn,  sjid 
those  of  Idria  in  Carniola,  supply  nearly  all  the  mercury  produced  in  Europe, 
but  they  are  now  surpassed  by  the  celebnited  quicksilver  mines  of  New  Almaden 
io  CallToraia. 

Copper  is  found  pure  in  some  localities — native  copper  is  found  in  huge 
inasscs  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior;  but  this  metal,  which  is 
largely  used  for  electrical  purposes  (totegraph  and  aubin.trine  cable  wires,  &c.), 
and  OS  an  alloy  with  tin  to  make  iroHMt  and  with  zinc  to  make  brass,  is  princi- 
pally extracted  firom  ores.  Ores  of  copper  sulphide — a  compound  of  copper 
and  sulphur — arc  ditfic-ult  to  reduce,  hcace  largu  quaiilities  of  raw  ore  and 
rcgulus,  or  partially  refined  ore,  are  sent  chiefiy  to  Swansea,  Widnes,  and 
Glasgow,  10  be  converted  into  pure  copper,  thi:  sulphur  fumes  being  caught 
and  used  for  making  sulphuric  .icid.  Chili  was  formerly  the  chief  copper- 
producing  country ;  it  is  now  surpassed  by  the  United  States  and  Spain ; 
Germany  and  South  .Australia  rmk  next  in  order.  The  famous  coppcr-mincs 
of  Cornwall  arc  nearly  worked  out,  but  British  trade  in  copper  is  still  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

Tin  withstands  the  action  of  air  and  wati^r  so  well  that  it  is  chiedy  used  for 
coating  or  tinning  shcuts  of  iron,  the  tin-plate  thus  formed  being  very  largdy 
used  in  the  Ssh  and  fruit '  canning '  industries,  and  for  making  domestic  articles 
of  daily  use  in  all  countries,  l^c  tin  di:po^lt.4  of  Cornwall  and  Ocvon  were 
worked  two  or  tliree  iliousand  years  ago,  and  arc  still  productive ;  but  most  of 
the  tin  of  coimncrcc  is  supptiiid  through  Singapore,  from  the  famous  mines  of 
Dattca  and  BillitoH,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  adjoining  islands  and 
peninsula  of  Malaysia.  New  South  Wales  .ind  Tasmania  yield  I.irgc  supplies, 
and  Bohviu,  Vvns,  Chili,  and  other  countries,  possess  rich  tin  ores,  but  they 
are  not  as  yet  mueh  worked. 
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a.  soft,  hfcavy,  and  easily  fused,  but  not  readily  oxidized,  metal,  is  in 
gnat  deioaod  for  making  gas  and  water  pipes,  shot,  and  points.  Tbe  chief 
lead  arc, /a/em,  a  compound  of  lead  and  sulpbur,  usually  contains  more  or 
less  siloer,  which  is  extracted  when  ibe  quantity  is  not  under  4  ox.  lo  the  too. 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Germany  and  tbe  United  Kingdom,  are  the  chief 
lead- producing  countries— Germany  producing  twice,  and  Spain  and  tbe  United 
States  each  throe  times  as  much  as  this  country,  which,  bowerer,  baa  the  largest 
trad£  in  Uad, 

Other  owfol  sMtak  art : — Zioc,  Urs*ly  UMd  in  making  br»u  and  coAttnc  troa  (fa/- 
vrnttiMtd  nvx),  aad  prodooed  chiefly  ia  Piuiaia  and  Belsiuoi ;  Platintun,  a  rare  metal, 
pcoduccd  chiefly  b  th*  Unl  ngtoo,  ^t*  hcavieai  ftubsiancc  known  and  the  mo»i  diificvlt 
to  fuse,  bcDCe  invaloaUc  for  makinx  eniciUes,  &c. ;  Nlckal,  which  occun  chiefly  in  New 
Caledonia,  used  in  tbe  cotDaxe  or  the  United  Slates  and  other  couniriea,  aad  for  plating 
steel,  axid  alao  aa  an  alloy  wilb  copper  for  making  G€nmm»  tiiotr.  Amtimv—j,  iUmmlh, 
ekr^tmimm,  anauc,  ackd  eapeciaUy  mMMgamgtd,  now  ao  Impoclaal  in  the  ounu&aure  of 
ateel,  an  alao  oT  peat  Tatne  ia  many  bduttrks. 

Mineral  Fuels  are  indispensable  to  tbe  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  world. 

Coal  is  a  necessity  in  almost  all  modem  industries  of  any  magtiitadc,  and 
is  in  universal  demand  for  household  purposes  ;  in  fiict,  of  ail  mineral  pro* 
ductSi,  coal  is  of  the  mg&t  direct  value  to  civilized  man. 

So  Bssenttal  on  article  ts,  fortunately,  widely  distributed  over  tbe  earth,  and 
both  aathracitA  and  bitttmicoua  coal  ,ire  supplied  in  immense  quantities  from  the 
British.  American,  and  other  cjaljieldi,  but  vast  deposits  of  coal  in  China  and 
other  countries  are  scarcely  worked  at  alL  The  annual  coal  productioo  of  tha 
world  amounts  to  over  430.000.000  tons,  nearly  tlirce-lourths  of  which  is  con- 
tributed by  EurojK,  onc>fourth  by  the  United  Stiites,  and  the  rest  by  Australia, 
Japan,  &c.  Four>nrth&  of  tbe  entire  quantity  arc  produced  hy  Grc^At  Britain,  tba 
United  States,  and  Germany.  The  British  cool  production  is  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  production  of  the  world,  amounting  on  on  average  to  upwards  of 
160,000,000  tons.  Tbe  Unittd  Sltiits  rank  next  in  order  mith  over  130,000.000 
tons;  C7rrM<2jiy  comes  third  wilb 80,000,000  tons :  ^rtutfr  produces  33.000.000 
tons,  A  ujtriii-// angary  ai  ,000,000.  and  Btl^um  19,000,000^  AtxHit  30  million 
tons  of  lignite^  or  brown  cool,  is  produced  every  year,  chiefly  in  Germany  and 
.'\  ustria-  H  ungary. 

ARKA  0J>  COALriCl.US  AND  A.NNUAL   PSODUCTIUN   OF   COAU 


China. 
Area  (sq.  m. )  350,000 

Production  (tons)        

N.  S.  Wales. 
Area  (sq.  m.)  24.000 

Production  (tons)    3,655,000 


United  Sutes. 
900,000 

100,000,000 
Russia, 
ao.ooo 
4,500.000 
France.    Austria- Hungary. 
Area  (sq.  m.)  a,ooo  1.800 

Production  (tons)  35,000,000       17,000,000 

Alt  mineral  fuel  is  composed  of  carbonized  vegetable  matter— /<u/.  largely 
used  as  fuel  where  cool  is  scarce,  repnaenting  tbe  first  stage ;  lignite,  or  bruwn 
coal,  is  also  a  icrtiai^  or  geologically  recent  deposit,  and  much  less  ancient  than 
tbe  Tonnations  which  yidd  tbe  mote  or  less  highly  mineralised  cools  known  as 
antkratHe  and  ^ititmimout  cm/  respectively.  Coit  is  aiti£daUy  prcxluced  from 
certain  kinds  of  bituminous  coaL 


Canada. 

India. 

65,000 

3S.OCO 

9,t60,000 

900.000 

U.  Kingdom. 

Japan. 

13,000 

5,000 

180,000,000 

1.700,000 

Germany, 

Belgium. 

1.800 

1.500 

9,000.000 

30,000,000 

INTRODUCTION  :    MINERAL  PRODUCTS.  Sj 

Mineral  Oils,  Building;  Stones,  Clay,  Salt,  and  other  mineral  pro* 
dads,  are  also  of  immense  value  for  domestic  and  tnanufccluring  purposes. 

The  Petroleum  Ladastrr  of  the  United  States  and  Tmns-Caucuia,  especially, 
is  on  a  Urge  scale,  and  the  trade  in  pctrok'uni  oil  and  other  products  has  nttnincd 
CDormotu  dimensions,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  these  mineral  products  are 
^1  superseding  both  v<^ctablc  and  animal  oils  for  lighting  and  beating,  and  as 
luhrieatirrs  for  machinery  and  fuel  for  steam-engines,  and  for  smeUing  iron  and 
making  glass,  &c  Some  of  the  vkHj  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  yield  over 
a  million  gallons  of  oil  a  day.  and  the  great  oil  region  of  the  United  Slates 
produces  over  a.ooo  million  gallons  of  oil  a  year.  The  crude  oil  is  conveyed 
in  tank  waggons  or  by  pipe-lines  (some  of  them  hundreds  of  miles  in  length) 
to  the  rtJinerUt  at  the  ports,  and  thence  pumped  into  ianM-iteamers  for  con- 
veyance over  sea.  The  new  pipe-line  from  Baku  to  (he  BLick  Sea,  about  600 
miles  in  length,  will  transmit  i  ,aoo,ooo  gallons  of  oil  a  day. 

Valuable  mlnftral  oils  are  also  produced,  but  in  much  smaller  qtuinlJties, 
in  other  couniries.  such  as  Galicia  and  Roumania,  in  Europe;  Canada, 
Vcneiuela,  the  West  Indies,  Arc ,  in  America ;  China,  and  especially  Burma,  in 
Asia  ;  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  &r. 

Paraffin  oil  Is  distilUd  from  bituminous  shales  in  Scotland,  France,  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  solid  paraTlin  is  made  into  candles.  Asphalt,  so  lar^dy 
used  ior paving,  is  derived  from  the  so-called  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad,  and  is 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (hence  its  ancient  name  Locus  AifhaltiUs) 
and  many  other  localities. 

BnilcUng  Stones:  Limestone,  sandstone, graaiie,  Jtag-st<meSt  and  iiaie  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  building  stones,  and  give  rise  to  a  large  trade,  especially  in 
granite  from  Scotland,  slate  from  Wales,  and  marble  from  Italy  and  other 
countries.  The  finest  white  or  statuary  marble  is  quarried  at  Carrara  tn  the 
Apennines  ;  the  best  slate  comes  from  the  Penrhyn  Quarries  in  Carnarvonshire ; 
and  the  most  valuable  ornamental  granites  arc  sent  from  Aberdeen  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Commoa  Clay  is  made  Into  bruks  and  tiUs,  common  foilery,  6*c.  China  and 
porcelain  are  made  from  the  fine  clays,  originally  obtained  from  China,  hence 
called  China-clay  [kaolin).  Fire-clay,  employed  for  making  cruclhleSr  liro- 
bricks.&c;  /»«/,  used  formortar,  orasafcrtilizer  ;  «im^w/.  an  impervious  mor- 
tar; jaarf,  used  in  making  mortar  and  glass ;  and  litAo^aphic  stones,  &c. ,  nnd 
Other  useful  mineral  products  are  in  constant  demand  in  atl  civilised  countries. 

Salt,  one  of  the  most  essential  commodities,  is  abundantly  distributed.  I'here 
are  mines  of  roct-salt  tn  the  Weaver  valley  in  Cheshire;  and  the  famooi  salt 
mines  of  Wldiczka,  near  Cracow,  contain  miles  of  galleries,  daulingly  white 
buildings,  churches,  &c. ,  all  cut  out  of  solid  rock-salt.  Brine  springs  and  sea- 
tcwi'i'r yield  enormous  supplies  by  evaporation.  The  United  Kingdom  produces 
and  consuntcs  marc  salt  than  any  other  country,  the  annual  yield  being  over  aj^ 
million  tons,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  exported  principally  to  India  and 
the  United  States.  Immense  deposits  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  Cubic  Nitre  are 
found  in  Chili  and  Peru  ;  over  two  million  tons  are  annually  exported  to  Europe 
for  use  as  a  mintrat  manure,  and  in  certain  chemical  industries.  Borax  is 
found  In  countries  with  very  dry  climates,  such  as  Tibet,  California  and  Nevada 
in  the  United  States,  and  Peru;  it  is  also  obtained  by  evaporation  from  the 
volcanic  lagoons  of  I'uscany. 
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Solpbnr  ocean  nearly  pore  in  all  volcanic  rcgioas,  and  is  lar^y  exported 
from  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  und 
Germany,  for  making  iuSpkurU  oHd,  and  in  vuUanuing  Indta-fubber. 

Graphite,  or  Plnmbaffis  a  nearly  pure  carboo,  used  in  making  lead-pcncUt 
and  '  bLodc  lead,'  now  comes  chtcfly  from  Ce>'lon.  The  Eunous  mine  of  Bor- 
rowdale,  in  Westmoreland,  is  exhausted. 

Precious  Stones  and  Gems  have,  from  time  immemoml,  been  highly 
priicd  and  much  soaght  after  in  almost  alt  countries,  on  account  of  their 
rarity  or  splendour. 

The  DUnoad  is  the  most  briUiani  and  raluable  of  alt  precious  stones.  The 
Soufk  A/riatn  Diamond  Fields  are  the  richest  in  the  world— over  jf  50,000,000 
of  rough  diamonds  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Kimberley  Mines,  since  their  first 
dtsoorecy  in  1867.  India  was  formerly  the  chief  diamond 'producing  rtrgion. 
The  gravel  and  sand  of  Braxiliaa  rivers  have  yielded  about  j^ao.ooo.ooo  worth 
of  diamonds.  The  '  king  of  gems  *  hns  also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
Caliibmia,  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Diamonds  arc  cW  and /wAVAa^  principally 
in  Rotterdam  and  I>ondon.  Other  bigblyralued  gems  are  the  rviy,  saffhirt, 
emumld,  /efaw,  and  turquoise, 

DiTiuon  of  Labour :  "Without  division  of  labour  indtistrial  ac- 
tivity would  praciicaliy  cease." 

That  is  to  say.  in  order  to  utilize,  to  any  extent,  the  richly-\-aried  products — 
Tcgetable.  animal,  and  mineral — we  have  enumcraied,  man  must  labour;  and 
as  no  man.  especially  in  a  civiliicd  community,  can  by  his  own  libotir  supply 
directly  even  his  own  wants,  there  must  be  a  divisiim  ef  liAtmr,  some  labouring 
to  ptucuiv  (he  raw  materials  for  food,  clothing,  or  shelter,  others  devoting 
thenudves  to  the  preparation  of  these  materials  for  use,  while  others,  again,  are 
eagkged  in  cairying  the  pradocts  of  one  place  to  another.  Hence  the  multi- 
fohms  aetmfatieiu  of  civitised  life.  ^ 

Occupations:  Agricultural,  fishing,  mining,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  pursuits  thus  form  the  chief  occupations  of  civilized 
life.  Pastoral  pursuits  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  nomadic 
peoples,  while  savages  obtain  food  and  clothing  by  hunting  and 
^hxng.  Rural  occupations  are  less  complex  than  town  pursuits, 
but  ail  industries  ultimately  depend  upon  the  culti\'ation  of  the  soil. 

Afifricnltore,  the  first  industry  in  order  of  time,  b  still  drst  in  order  of 
importance  in  Uie  material  progress  of  mankind.* 

Agricalture.  Ibc  most  essential  of  all  industries,  and  the  most  general  and 
Important  niral  occupation  in  all  civilized  countries,  includes  not  only  the 
cultivatioo  of  the  soil  and  the  growing  of  wAa:/  and  other  cereals,  but  nlK>  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  cattle,  swine,  and  horses,  j.c,  Uocb-raising,  and  the  production 
of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  or  dairy^arwtuig.  FntiiFgrmotHfi—on  industry 
that  is  extending  rapidly  in  many  countries,  especially  ta  tbose  in  which,  as 
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L  England,  wiieu  a  ifae  pfindpal  ■grieolnml  pndaot,  aad  wbov  Its  c«W«»- 
tiaa  man  be  cnried  oo  witboBt  ibe  adnxntagn  ooofatwJ  hf  tba  akt^  imti  «f 
iXnenca,  or  ibe  c^eof  laiomr  of  ladu. 

The  objftcca  at  aUtmrm  are  mbtax  and  ether  eemils  In  tcmpanM  ind  sotv 
tropical  countries ;  rioe.  msije,  umS  the  mOtots  la  Tarraer  resioot ;  Chiits  of  all 
kinds,  the  gnpe.  oraqe,  hanmi,  apple,  ftc.,  and  otbv  naeftil  food  phots. 
TTie  cultivation  of  texHUpt^itt$  eo<ioD,  flut,  hemp,  ftc— (s  a  loHlIng  Indttstry 
'  m  nuny  countnes.  The  United  States  is  (be  chief  acriculitinl  countiy  in  the 
world.  Eagland  is  more  a  nuurafiutnrins  and  mbiinK  than  an  a^rncaltovnl 
country. 

Tb<3  reariaff  of  cattle  aad  sheep  is  the  priodpal  occupation  in  thtnty-peopled 
cnantries,  socfa  is  Aostralia  and  the  Argentine  Republic 

Lomberiag  iDcltidcs  the  felling  or  cutting  down  of  llm)«r-trees,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  timber  for  the  market. 

The  felling  of  trees  and  the  preparation  of  the  limbrr  for  the  nmrkct  in 
forms  suitable  for  building  and  other  purposes,  such  ,is  /j^j,  dt^i^t,  fi.xnJkt^  und 
(•oardi,  form  an  important  industry  In  countries  where  large  mafhrai /ortsti  stUl 
exist,  as  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Ac 

I  Fishmgf  is  an  industry  of  world-wide  importance,  and  (he  fisheriei  of 

I  the  Unitetl  St.ites,  British  North  America,  and  Western  Kuropo  esp^doUyi 
ore  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude. 

'  The  Western  Atlantic  contains  the  most  valuable  jSsAtHff-frvtiHdt  in  the 

I  world,  thousands  of  British.  Canadian.  AmcricaTi,  and  Fn'tii^h  vms^Ii  bcInR 
engaged  Id  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery  alone.  The  herring  fishery  of  Great 
Ddtain.  the  salmon  and  oyster  fisheries  of  the  United  Stales,  nre  of  ^mnt  valtltt 
and  enter  largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  in  fact,  the  local  trnilo  and 
foreign  commerce  in  fish  of  ntl  kinds  are  enormous,  fiih  being  (n  most  countries 
a  fiivotirite,  and,  in  some  ports  of  the  world,  on  essential,  article  of  food. 

Mloingft  especially  for  ^m/  and  irvfi^  is  an  indispensable  industry  In  all 
I        civilized  countries. 

j  Metals  and  metallic  ores  and  mincmis  ore  on  the  whole  more  easily  obtained 

In  mounioinous  or  hilly  counuies,  because  there  the  :itrnta  or  rock  rormatloiiii 

I  In  which  the  metallic  or  mineml  deposits  arc  embedded,  arc  more  broken  and 
exposed  than  in  level  plains,  where  theformallons  containing  valuaWo  '*«lv«el»  " 
or  veins  may  be  thickly  covered  and  efr«:tually  hidden  by  other  rocks  and  toil. 
And  as  ihe  different  kinds  of  rocks  of  which  the  outer  crust  of  the  ennh  it 
composed  were  originally  deposited  in  regular  saocassion  one  over  another,  and 

I  OS,  no  matter  how  the  viirious  strata  may  bare  been  bent  and  twisted  or  cut  ap 
by  erosion  into  detached  fragments,  the  order  of  succession  Is  invariable,  It  la 

>        possible  generally  to  judge  where  "  valuaMe  deposits  are  likely  to  be  found,  and 

'       where  ft  would  be  only  a  wute  of  money  to  look  for  them," 

The  chief  objects  of  mining  industry,  besides  coal  and  Iroi^  are 
^Id  and  sUtct,  lead  and  copper,  and  predotis  stones. 

In  the  production  of  coal  and  iron,  England  surpasses  every  other  oottnlry  ; 
in  gold  mining,  Australia  and  the  United  States,  and  in  silver  mining  the  United 

I       States  and  South  America,  eclipse  all  other  countries ;  while  the  diamond  mines     . 

of  South  Africa  produce  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  gems  every  year.  ^^^M 
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ManofactoriDg  includes  a  very  larf^e  number  of  different  industries,  and 
in  thickly-peopled  coantries  and  regions,  such  »s  England,  Bclgiam,  the 
Eastern  United  States,  Sec,  a  larger  number  of  workers  arc  engaged  in 
manufacturing  ptirsuils  than  in  any  other  kind  of  labour. 

Agriculture,  mining,  and  tumbering  fumi*;h  the  raw  materials,  most  of  which, 
however,  must  be  prepared  for  use  by  some  process  of  maaofactore.  H'A«/, 
for  instance,  must  be  ground  into^wr  before  it  can  be  made  into  iread ;  roio 
ztwl  or  rili  must  be  spun  and  woTcn  before  it  can  be  us^rt  as  material  for 
eUahing:  irvn  ore  must  be  smelted,  and  the  iron  concerted  into  steti.  before  it 
can  be  employed  to  m.ike  ihc  simplest  catting  tool ;  iHru  and  kUes  must  be 
tanned,  to  be  changed  into  the  Uathtr  required  for  hayts  and  shuts  ;  and  so  on 
irith  an  endless  number  of  articles  in  daily  use.  "Some  products,  like  coal  or 
gold,  have  simply  to  be  nlUcttd  in  order  to  become  useful ;  other  products 
require  to  be  VBoriuA  uf,  before  they  can  be  applied  practically." 

Mannfacturiiig'  on  a  laiie  icale  Is  toaally  carried  oa  ia  base  factories  or  worfcs.  hy 
BBuu  of  maehineiy  worked  by  steain  or  vat«r  power.  Many  useful,  and  mo<t  of  the 
bert  anidc*.  at«  sdU  «ade  by  hud.  tmt  the  eoonnactl  qnantitie*  reqT]Ire<1  to  RKet  the 
demands  of  modcn  comnoee  tend  to  lessen  hmmdmadt,  and  increase  wtackime-maAt 
IP>odf-  Enctand  and  the  United  States  owi  tbcir  supnme  badnsirial  potiiioa  to  tbt 
universal  use  of  steam «ma chtnery,  by  ibe  aid  of  which  alone  the  finiihed  |>rodgcts  r< 
quired  in  Urga  sad  grer-inCTcaslm  qoaatittc*  can  be  prtMluced. 

Manolactnrfnc  aatnty  is  displayed  chiefly  in  the  great  teztUe  mannfactnres — cotton, 
woollo),  Gncn,  and  tQV— the  t'vn  and  olber  metal  iadoJtries,  which  ioclnde  tbe  raaldng 
of  •vcr)-thins  ffttm  a  pin  to  an  anchor,  ud  all  Undt  of  hardwart  aad  machlnary ;  tb* 
cbemiDtl  lodnstxies.  the  leathtr  manHfactars,  tba  naktac  cf  •arthanwara,  0asa, 
paper,  laos  and  botlcfr,  vatcbM  and  elo^s,  and  a  bo<t  of  other  articles,  are  all  ia- 
pofUnt  indnurics  ia  many  placet.  ShlpboUdinff  ^'^  *ux\.  iron,  aad  wwxl,  is  a  leidins 
industry  in  the  chief  maritime  countries. 

Bairland  is  tba  first  maBafactaiing'  cotmtry  In  the  world,  aad,  in  quantity  aod 
(]uality.  tbe  finished  producu  of  the  'world's  workshop*  s«rpa»  tbow  of  all  other 
tuuiotn.  The  United  States,  Fiance,  and  Gcrtnanr.  are  oar  chief  rivali  snd  most 
formidable  compedtors,  but  in  tpiie  of  the  most  strenuous  aad  pentsient  efforts  of 
Anerioui  aod  eeodaental  msimhrtuios,  Eagland  adll  coamwads  tbe  chief  ihai*  in  tbe 
Trade  and  Cammerce  of  tbe  world,  amotmrias  ia  1890  to  740  aunioos  ttetlinc,  out  of 
an  annual  trad*  for  all  eotiatrica  of  3,600  autlkKii  sterBnc ;  wbiU  the  total  tiado  of  the 
British  Empire  is  equal  to  one-half  tbe  trade  of  all  other  countries  taken  together. 

Commerce  is  the  exchange  or  interchange  of  commodities. 

Commerce  Is  necessary,  because  different  countries  yield  different  prodncts. 
and  because  no  country  or  region  can  itself  produce  all  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, comforts,  and  luxuries  of  Ufe.  A  highly- favoured  country  may 
produce  moit.  if  not  all,  of  the  accessaries  of  life,  and  furnish  the  maieriils 
reqiiireJ  iatftod,  elatlnng,  futl.  and  tJulter.  and  yet  be  dflAdent  or  entirely 
deitkiile  of  many  useful  and  desirable  things  which,  by  long  me  aod  custom, 
have  become  necessary  to  tbe  health  ai>d  comfort  of  ill  inhatritanlx  Again, 
difTcreni  parts  even  of  the  same  country,  and  thai  perhaps  of  small  extent, 
have  different  productions,  nattiral  or  artificial,  and  "  one  town  wants  what 
another  has,  or  one  port  of  the  couotsy  requires  what  another  part  possesses. 
Thus  the  towns  of  Lancashire  want  tbe  wheat  of  the  south-east  coanties.  while 
the  labourers  in  those  counties  desire  the  nuLnn&LCtures  of  tbe  Industrial  sites ; 
Ihtu  arises  interaal  ezcbasge.  effiscted  by  rul  and  catuU.  Further,  as  the 
Goontry  districts  cannot  supply  the  towns  with  all  thry  require,  neither  can  the 
towns  eoniinne  ibdr  nunufacturcj  without  raw  materials ;  and  aa  EngUnd  cai^ 
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noc  prodnce  all  reqaisites,  for  tbejr  belong  to  everr  climatic  cone,  ire  matt  go  to 
otbo-  ooantries  for  supplies ;  and  as  wc  cannot  buy  without  paying,  we  must 
part  witli  our  money  or  ottr  commodities.  Tbougli  we  do  not  pnrt  with  mocii 
moaeft  we  bay  and  sdl  to  ibe  value  of  moay  hundreds  of  millioas  or  potinds 
vustHag.  Tbeielbre  we  must  part  with  our  comrocxlities.  lo  other  words,  oar 
internal  trade  merges  into  extenud  or  foretsn  commerce."  As  in  England,  so  in 
al)  o«ber  ootmtnes.  felt  wants  create  a  demand,  and  the  demand  sooner  or  later 
results  in  a  mspfify.  Bat  wherever  there  is  a  demand  Tor  anything,  there  must 
be  a  supply  of  something  of  equal  value  to  oBer  tn  exchange.  Two  countries, 
thus,  cannot  ewhange  oommodities  or  services,  or  both,  and  trade  together, 
unless  there  be  a  demand  in  eich  for  what  the  other  is  able  to  sii//fy.  The 
entire  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world  is  thus  maintained  and  regulated  by  the 
lawsoTaspply  and  demand. 

The  ftw»t«m*wtji  principle  of  commerce  is  therefore  based  on  the  fact  that  one 
country  may  have  n.itural!y,  as  an  "  earth  gift,"  or  produce  artificially  by  the 
exerciie  of  labour  or  skill,  more  than  it  requires  of  certain  commodities,  and  not 
enough,  or  none  at  nil  of  other  articles,  equally  oecessai^,  useful,  or  desirabtr, 
but  which  are  produced  in  abundance  in  another  conntry.  and  may  thence  be 
obtained  by  giving  some  acceptible  equivalent  in  exchange. 

Theoretically,  commerce  is  the  exchange  of  the  snrphu  products  of  one 
country  for  the  snrplns  products  of  another  country,  but  modern  developments 
of  trade  and  commerce  force  us  to  modify  this  definition.  The  conditions  of 
trade  and  industry  h;\ve  completely  changed,  and  instead  of  commerce  being 
to  a  large  extent  an  exchange  of  turplus  products,  that  is,  instead  of  being 
produced  for  home  cottsampaon  without  much  regard  to  a  possible  surplus  for 
export,  the  chief  commercial  freights,  cotton,  wool,  sugar.  Jbc,  are  produced 
expressly  for  esport,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  Anlsbcd  products, 
many  of  which  are,  to  a  large  extent,  manufactared  expressly  for  export. 

Barter  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  trade,  and  apparently  the  simple8l> 
but  barter,  if  applied  lo  even  the  ordinary  requirements  of  civilized  life, 
would  render  "  the  operations  of  excliange  a  source  of  endless  perplexity 
—indeed  no  system  of  ixchange  could  be  (arriid  <m. " 

Trade— Commerce  :  The  terms  trade  and  commerce  ore  interchangeable 
or  9)'nonymous  when  used  to  denote  the  entire  buBtness  or  the  commercial 
transactions  of  a  country  as  a  whole  ;  the  icrm  trade  it;  usually  .-ipplic<l  to 
business  transactions  between  individuals  in  the  same  country,  and  also  to 
indicate  the  entire  business,  retail  and  wholesale,  in  particular  commodities, 
/.^.,  the<-ffr/i  trade,  the  iron  trade,  the/a/*r  trade,  &c  The  term  ««- 
mcrcct  on  the  contrary,  is  never  applied  to  Individual  or  local  transactions, 
but  always  to  the  collective  trade  of  a  nation  or  region. 

The  trade  of  a  country  is  two-fold,  and  consists  of  the  /fomf 
or  Internal  Trade^  and  the  Foreign  or  External  Trade. 

The  Home  Trad*  Is  the  business  carried  on  between  persons  living  in  the 
same  country,  and  includes  not  only  the  Inland  Trade  carried  on  by  road,  rail, 
canal,  and  navigable  ris'cr,  but  also  the  Coastlag  Trade,  carried  on  by  vessels 
sailing  to  and  from  Home  Paris  only. 

The  PorelgTj  Trade,  or  Commerce  properly  so  called,  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
business  transactions  between  the  merchanis  and  manufacturers  of  one  country 
with  those  of  oihcr  countries,  foreign  and  coloni.it.  The  Foreign  trade  of  a 
country  thiti  includes  its  import  and  export  trade. 


Th«  Export  Trade  it  ia  goods  or  produce  jm/  out  from  ft  country.  Such 
goods  fonn  the  Exports. 

Th€  Import  Tr»d«  is  in  goods  iroMgkt  into  a  coantry  from  other  countries. 
These  form  ihe  Imports.  Some  countries  have  also  a  large  Transit  Trade, 
There  ii,  for  iiuunc«.  a  Uree  transit  trade  betw«en  Italy  and  Germany  through 
Switzerland. 

The  Foreign  Tradt  of  EngUnd  U  the  most  glffantlc  In  the  world,  her  imports 
and  exports  now  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  750  millioiu  sterling,  or  •■►nc- 
fllih  of  the  value  of  the  entire  cnTnmf^rce  of  tlie  worid.  The  external  trade  of 
England  exceeds  that  of  France  and  Germany  taken  together,  and  U  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  Slates,  the  fourth  in  rank  among  the  nations 
who  take  port  in  Internationa]  Commerce.  The  total  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  may  be  vulued  at  t.aoo  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  mother  country 
monopolises  about  68%.  The  trade  of  Aiistralia,  with  only  3  millions  of 
inhabitants,  amounts  to  fully  twothirds  that  of  Russia,  with  90  millions  or  30 
times  the  population.  The  British  Colonies,  together,  import  and  ex[xirt 
goods  to  the  value  of  450  millions  sterling,  of  which  IndU's  share  is  170 
millions,  Australia  100  millions,  our  tropical  Colonies  100  milliocis,  and  our 
Colonies  in  the  Temperate  Zones,  i3o  millions.^  An  exteastv«  (orclgn  tnuSe 
damandt,  ia  addition  to  a  faTonrable  geographical  potftion  and  climate,  an  abon- 
dant  supply  of  exchangeable  commodities,  and  ample  capital  for  Investment  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  expeditions  means  of  trantport  and  the  best  possible 
CulBtlei  for  commnolcatloa,  and,  above  all,  a  Dree  trade  policy,  and  freedom 
from  leglslaUve  and  other  restrictioos  on  labour  and  Industry ;  in  a  word,  tix- 
tenul  trade  ihriTcs  best  where  and  when  there  is  little  or  no  interference  with 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  These  conditions  obtain  to  a  greater  extent 
in  oor  ootmtry  than  in  any  other,  hcnoe.  with  less  than  eru-fortutk  of  the 
population,  we  do  more  than  ont-fifth  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  Conunerce  of  a  country  is  further  distinguished  as  Gtmsrai  and 
Special  Comnurce. 

Gaoenl  Comnierce  is  the  entire  import,  export,  and  transit  trade  of  acountry, 
Irrcqnetive  of  the  origin  or  destination  of  the  good& 

Spadal  Commerce  is  limited  to  the  goods  imported  for  actual  use  in  a  country. 
1^.,  for  horn*  coHsum^ian,  together  with  the  articles  of  export  actually  made 
in  the  coontry,  i.e.,  of  komg produ^iMH  thus  excluding  all  goods  or  produce 
imported  only  to  be  re-exported  agaiti  without  undergoing  any  change  what- 
ever, or,  in  other  words,  all  goods  in  trtniit,  together  with  bullion  and  specie. 

For  instance,  most  of  the  wool  imported  into  England  Is  worked  up  into 
cloth ;  the  raw  wool  thus  consumed  is  a  special  import,  while  the  cloth  m.ide 
from  it  is  sent  out  as  a  ^>ecUl  eiqiort.  The  special  imports  of  a  country  are 
generally  about  equal  in  raluo  to  the  special  exporu ;  in  other  words,  for  every 
poond'a  worth  of  goods  imported  there  must  be  a  corwapondJng  export,  unless 
the  goods  were  received  In  payment  of  debt,  or  in  rctani  for  *Mrvicet*  rendered 
by  the  investment  of  capital  in,  or  the  carriage  firom,  the  exporting  country. 
Rid)  countries  like  England  are  able  to  buy  much  more  than  they  sell,  and 
this,  paradoxical  though  it  may  appear,  is  actually  a  source  of  sttrngth  and 
not  of  weakness.  British  imports  now  exceed  the  exports  by  considerably  over 
jf  100,000,000  sterling,  and  as  100  million  pounds'  worth  of  goods  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  sent  m  crtdil,  year  after  year,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
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mtoi  reprcsau  the  tnurest  on  capital  invested  abroad,  the  cost   or  carriage 

or  freighi.  insnace,  aad  trading  prDfit&  KCooey  itself  pla^  but  a  small 
Lpart  in  Ihe  vast  commerce  which  flows  in  and  out  of  England;  in  fact,  our 
llmporls  and  exports  of  boIUoo   and  specie  almost  equal  each  other,  so   lh.it 

Ibe  enonnous  balance  or  excess  of  British  imports  over  exports  must  be  made 

up  or  paid  fcir  in  commociiiies. 

'•  Aids  **  to  Commerce  :  Except  in  barbarous  or  savage  countries, 
where  bcxrttr  is  the  only  form  of  trade,  no  system  of  exchange  could 
be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  a  common  ttuasure  cf  value  as  a 
medium  of  exchange^  together  with  fixed  and  unalterable  or  standard 
weights  and  measures. 

These  are  primary  and  essential "  aids  "  :  in  the  extension  of  local 
trade  and  development  of  international  commerce,  other  "  aids," 
such  as  expeditious  means  of  transport  and  facilities  for  rapid 
correspondence,  security  for  money  and  goods  by  the  system  of 
banking  and  insurance^  protection  of  life  s^nd  property^  and  main- 
tenance of  individual  and  national  rights  and  inferestSy  arc  equally 
necessary,  and,  indeed,  indispensable. 

And  as,  in  all  departments  of  trade  and  industry,  intelligence  and 
[knowledge  are  more  important  now  than  ever,  commercial  and 
'  technical  education  is  a  potent  factor  in  modern  commerce. 

Money,  as  a  measure  of  value,  and  therefore  the  medium  of  exchange, 
li  an  indispensable  '  aid  *  to  commerco. 

Tbe  inoonveoieoccs  of  barter,  or  the  umple  exchange  oT  utidet  without  th«  atd  of 
moiwy,  harefofced  erenbadKuoiuiuidsavaga  peoples  lo  adopt  tome  article  as  a  cooUBon 
meaiiuflofvaliM;  thiu  onmiM  am  bnxely  used  as  mon^y  in  Africa,  Southern  Atia,  ami 
ibe  Pacific,  whil«  ^tadi  and  irau  tvitt  art  simiUrly  etaplayvd  ta  Ceatntl  A&ica ;  and 
Okbir  articIcB,  socb  u  hcavtr-tktru,  uhI  even  oystert,  in  AmericA,  &c  Any  articl«  thus 
used  ai  a  mediom  of  exchaiige  t«  Huntjr.  In  civiliied  coontrics,  money  uSccs  the  con- 
2  Tnknt  and  durable  Ibnn  of  oohu,  or  iQUod  i^eoea  of  gold,  fiilrcr,  or  other  nietal  or  alloy, 
f  acanped  with  a  dbtiDctive  dasien,  to  deoota  its  value  and  the  nationality  of  the  State  of 
vblch  It  fonns  the  eurrtncy.    In  moat  commerdal  coantries  die 

Staadard  Coinage  U  gold,   l<.,  gold  coins  are  a  Icgnl   tender  for  any  amoiml,  ' 
bowcver  larp!,  and  gold  is  received  in  unlimited  quantitiei  for  coinage.     The  right  of 
I  ootnini;  money  U  exercised  by  the  Gowmment  of  each  Sute,  and  all  ccnns  are  ttmek  at 
I<«ck1  tssoed  frooi  the  Mint.     The  principal 

Gold-Standard  Conntries  are  tb«  United  Kingdom.  AcutraliA,  and  other  British 
Colonies  (except  India),  France,  Germanyt  and  the  tjoitcd  Sutct.    The  chief 

SUvar-Staildard  Countries  ar*  Brittih  India,  Auttria-Kunsarv.  Kuuia,  Mexico, 
Jqian,  China  (Shansbai),  &c.  la  these  couatiies,  and  in  some  of  the  golditandard 
coontrics  alto,  slffer  may  be  tendered  in  payment  of  any  aramint.  In  the  United 
Kingdoai  nlver  coins  are  not  a  legal  lender  for  amounts  above  401.,  itor  capper  coinv 
above  IS.  The  English  sovereign  is  divided  into  aoa.,  and  the  shiuing  into  la  pence  ;  but 
til  the 

Decimal  CMnagfe  of  France  and  other  coaiurica,  tbe  standard  cc»n  is  uniformly  siA- 
divitltd  hy  tttths,  which  greatly  facQitatcs  computation  and  comparison  of  values. 

Paper  Money,  in  tho  form  of  B«mb  !/«tes  and  CAe^tttt,  Is  gtnerKlly  usrd  instMid  cf 
«outs  in  almtKt  all  except  retail  butlness  transanions.  The  necesuty  of  sending  gold 
or  tilver  coiiu  to  or  (rom  loivign  counuica  is  obviated  by  tUe  use  of  UaBlccrf'  iJrtt/U 
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cr  Silit  1^  £.*ckamgr.     la  the  United  EUncdom.  Put-aJUt  Op^tn  md  Pntml  Orint 

an  &lso  much  osed,  bot  ^eaer^y  fix  udaII  tinoonlt 

Banldng  and  lasanuice  we  important  "  aids  **  to  comiiKrce. 

Samb  proridfl  br  dK  lafc  cnttodj  aod  profiutble  use  oTtfac  money  deposited  ta  tben  ; 
mhlim  by  fnrurmmC4,  cpapeaaatioB  far  tfa*  Vm  or  life  or  ptopetty  oo  land  or  at  te*,  m 
aacorad  b^  ptymcnt  of  a  cvtafco  com  cr  Prtntium  aaniutUy.  Tbt  priadple  aodcrlyiaK 
«0  tyifua  of  Insanmce — lile  lattuaan.  Fire  lasanace,  Mxiine  InsoTuaice,  ftc — w 
that  a  Dunber  of  people  aunbiiM,  by  a  oomianithrely  unall  paymeoi  lo  a  KCDcial  food, 
tram  which  all  C'mims  an  paid,  to  cover  the  Iom  vhkh  ooe  or  Burt  of  tbcra  may  soffer. 

"TkcPtnutloaof  MooeyistoiMuwtl  £Wcmnrt/'M/nxA«vv,  mochas mI  cues  the 
voritins  of  aaehipgy,  and  bean  aboat  the  «me  pnponiea  to  the  wlkoje  aan  of  the 
world't  weald)  as  the  oO  bean  ta  the  cngiae.  For  aum^  it  m»t  wem/tk,  eaoept  to  (ar  as 
tba  nalal  of  which  k  f^—t'*'  ia  a  product  of  laboor ;  fant  by  its  aid,  as  an  laatniBaiii  ol 
B«cbai(a,  m  tboiMand  cooMwrebl  tramactions  nay  be  conpletvJ  to  les  tine,  and 
Willi  Icaa  laboor,  thiB  the  fiuacr  woold  coosiuae  in  eachamJm  the  prodoce  of  his  fiehb 
for  iba  otMgjaaiJM  and  eooilarta  he  needed,  by  the  rimple,  or  lather  nneh  More  coat- 
plicated,  plan  of  bartar.  JVitwy,  thnelam,  u  «m  aid  wftA  mtkicA  etmmtnt  £»mU  arf 
dhftwtt."* 

Standard  Weights  and  Measures  u-e  as  neensary  as  standards  of 
value  in  all  commercial  transactions,  especially  those  which  are  orricd  on 
from  a  distance  without  actually  seeing  what  is  being  bought  and  sold. 

UtiS)n«iiatcly  tax  iinr«atrict«d  iatercooiae  betweea  nations,  the  weights  and  measora 
of  at)  cooMnes  an  not  ibe  ■■!,  and  Englidi  Weighu  and  ICeasoras,  which  an  also  In 
oae  IB  oar  eolixdes  and  l^  United  Stales,  ar«  compQcated.  and  entaB  an  eDonnoai 
amount  of  labonr  whldi  woold  be  obHaicd  by  the  adoption  of  a  acJantiflc  and  azafana 
■Candard,  amii  as  thoee  ttpoo  which  the  Metric  SjrsUim  is  b^wd. 

Tha  Metric  STStem,  in  a«  in  Tianoa,  Betprnn,  Italy,  &c.,  is  oUBataiy  in  coontiles 
whose  »fsngat«  populaiion  is  over  jdo  milliou,  aikd  is  recoenised  ia  prtedple  or  applied 
in  pan  ta  other  ooontriea  with  an  fgnftte  popalatioa  of  nearly  «ao  auIlioDs ;  lo  that  the 
UetricSyMcmlsecdnstveily  orpartuUyaMdby  Bkora  Aanooe-hairof  the  entin  popob* 
lion  of  the  world. 

A  Ui^ersal  Standard  of  Wdghu  and  UcaMrea,  Money  and  Time,  wonld  be  a  wd. 
eomt  mAAm^m  to  the  msay  inceniatioeal  "aids"  to  cnmmaree  ainady  ananged,  and 
woeld  certaioly  t»  of  incalcolabh  beoefl  to  the  tndnstrial  pimiwa  of  all  natiaaa. 

Farilitiea  for  rapid  correspondence  sre  provided  by  tike  flu/a/,  T*it- 

grafJtic,  and  Teiephonu  Services. 

The  Postal  Services  <X  ibe  various  countries  provide  lor  the  quick,  safe,  and  cheap 
tnananian  of  itiUrw,  pma<mrda,  mtvnp^^rt,  and  h»^fmtkiti,  oallected  at,  and  di*. 
Iritmted  ftwa,  the  thousands  of  Fctt-^Scn  scattered  all  over  the  world.  But  ts^rta 
bmim  and  mmUtiimmgrt  are  br  too  slow  for  the  raqoirawaCi  of  nodvn  civilntion,  and 
eoeaaierdal  intercom  ae  rvnden  the  electric 

Td«Cia|ib*  whuh  anoifallatas  ttoie  and  space,  an  aheolale  necessity-  Telecraph  wirea 
now  oonncd  aB  the  laixe  dlies  and  tewiks  of  nearly  all  couotrici,  and 

Sufaaarfoe  Cablaa,  laid  aoow  ooeaas  aci  saas,  chaooels  and  straits,  mpplemeot  the 
land  liws ;  in  bet,  "  the  earth  is  now  altnoat  ooospleMly  girt  with  tdcci^ib  wirca,  aitd 
dw  net  la  daily  becominc  mors  and  oiore  doaa."'  The  Uiigr^k  aiar—Mti  Uu  m»Hi, 
lodall  cvcnuof  ioiportance  an  known  al  every  centre  of  population  alaxMt  aanoa  asoQ 
die  spot. 

The  TeUphowe.  a  ooopantively  r«ceat  invention,  is  rapidly  beoomlac  an  indifpemaUa 
"aid"  for  the  rapid  ooaveyaaoe  of  aeaSBcca.  The  t^ephooe  has  this  advantage  ora  the 
telegraph,  that  by  tia  aid  actual  arwWr,  and  not  signs  Merely,  an  tnnsninad  to  great 
dlnaoccs,  BDd  b^dea  asi  oaly  the  spokea  words,  but  evw  the  acmal  lofMs  of  the  voloa 
arc  reprodncad  mA  ■maOona  fidaBty. 


L  For  a  ft«eDe«lan«rike«BMea  ssrj  A I  fLoadsa :  Ceecie  ru^p  asd  Sail, 
r  mf..  af  [k.  Veaul  &Mk«  fftSnt   »«£  I    a  Cart  ZeMaa^  Crwwnda.'  Cmr^^Hr. 
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Means  oC  Transport:  Commerce  being  essentially  an  exchange 
of  coramoditicSt  the  facilities  for  the  convej-ance  of  goods  from 
place  to  place  are  of  vital  importance.  The  m^ans  of  transport,  in 
fact,  g'orem  and  regulate  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  increase  or  limit  its  extension  according  as  they  are  ample  or 
deficient 

Tbe  eoifc  cl  eaniafs  ts  an  importiuit  bctor  in  the  price  of  goods,  whether  of 
borne  or  foreign  origin,  and  is  prohibitory  to  anyibing  beyODd  a  local  trade  in 
many  oommodjties.  Of  all  meuis  of  transport,  leaier-tarriagt  is  the  cbcs^KSt. 
Goods  can  be  sent  by  ships  balf-w^y  round  the  globe  «l  the  same  cost  as  a  few 
hundred  miles  by  rail,  or  a  few  score  of  miles  by  road. 

Transport  by  Land  Is  eSbctcd  by  widely  different  means,  from  the  most 
primitive — humiin  />orten  and  b<^U  of  burden — to  the  moat  advanced  and 
elaborate — locamolivt  engines^  with  trains  of  carnages  for  passengers,  and 
vans  or  trucks  for  goods.  IVhttled  vehitUi  and  sUdgts  represent  the  inter- 
mediate  stage  in  the  development  of  the  means  of  transportation  on  land. 

Roads,  especially  the  macadamistd  tumpUu  or  high  roads,  are  still  of  very 
great  importance  as  means  of  communication  between  towns  and  viUAf;es; 
indeedj  in  all  oountiies  the  tinol  distribution,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  first 
coDectioa  of  goods  and  produce,  are  effected  Ay  road.  Ttie  tniflic  along  the 
streets  and  roads  of  large  cities  is  enormous ;  the  congestion  of  p.isscngvr  traflio 
is  relieved  by  public  couvcj-ances — omnibuses,  cabs,  and  iramcars.  Tramwajn 
arc  laid  along  the  main  streets  in  most  towns,  and  ore  usually  extended  to  (he 
suburbs;  additional  facilities  ore  provided  by  EUvaidd  Raihuayj,  as  in  New 
York  iind  Liverpool,  and  C/Hderground  Raifways  and  Suhoa/j,  as  in  LoiKloa 
and  elsewhere. 

Railwajrs  form  the  most  oonvenieat,  rapid,  and,  where  speed  and  punctunt 
ddiveiy  are  essentia],  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation  that  man  has  yet 
devised.  Railways  and  telegraphs  together  have  done  more  than  anything  elx 
to  develop  the  resource's  and  increa^  the  trade  of  all  civilized  countries.  Kail* 
ways,  traversed  by  tr;un3  at  great  ^spccd — ^amc  express  trairu  ninning  regularly 
at  50  to  60  mites  an  hour — have  become  an  absolute  necessity  in  civilized 
countries,  whether  thickly  or  thinly  peopled.  In  thickly-peopled  countries,  the 
railways  provide  for  expeditious  and  extensive  communications  between  Ibe 
great  centres  of  manufacturing  or  mining  activity,  and  the  ports  or  ' '  outlets  " 
and  "  inlets  "  of  each  country  ;  in  thinly- pen  pled  countries,  railways  are  ncces- 
sary  to  develop  the  natural  resources,  and  enable  the  produce  to  reach  a  market. 

The  total  length  of  railvafs  in  the  world  b  estimated  to  be  over  320,000  miles, 
of  which  no  less  than  156,000  miles  are  in  the  United  States:  while  among 
European  countries,  Germany  stands  first  with  35,000  miles  of  railways,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  come  next,  each  with  about  ao.ooo  miles.  Russia  hai 
19,000  miles.  Austria- Hungary  15,000;  while  m  Asia,  India  has  been  blessed, 
under  Bptish  rule,  with  15.000  miles  of  rail  Of  our  great  colcni(.-s,  Canada  bni 
ia.ooo  miles,  Australasia  8,000  mites,  and  South  Africa  a.ooo  miletL  In  South 
America,  Brazil  and  Argentina  liavc  each  5,000  miles  of  railway.  In  com- 
parative and  actual  extent  of  railroads,  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States  bears  the  palm ;  the  number  and  intncacy  of  the  lines  which  converge  on 
Chicago  especially  are  simply  marvellous,  and  testify  no  less  to  the  enormous 
natural  resources  of  that  region,  than  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  people. 


Tlie  grent  Trjuu^Cootinental  Railwa7«  of  Europe  tuid  North  America,  are 
sapplemenied  by  cross  :md  trunk  Uoes  in  all  directioos.  Id  both  continents, 
town  is  linked  to  town  by  a  perfect  network  of  railways,  which  is  every  year 
becoming  closer  and  closer.  In  A&iii,  with  tlie  exception  of  British  Indian 
raflways,  and  the  Russian  lines  in  Caucasia  and  the  Trans^aspian  r^on, 
pack  animals  and  human  porters  carry  heavy  loads  for  hundreds  of  i^ks, 
ofien  across  high  mounlaiab  and  sterile  deserts.  In  Norlliern  Africa,  caravans 
of  eawuls  traverse  the  scorching  desert  with  merchandise  to  and  from  the 
northern  coast  and  the  fertile  countries  of  the  Sudan ;  in  Central  Africa,  to 
and  from  llie  east  and  west  coasts,  iroiy  and  palm  oil  are  laboriously  canied 
over  long  distances  on  the  beads  of  porturs  ;  while  in  Southern  Africa,  t>cyond 
the  railway  area,  goods  are  slowly  conveyed  tn  iuHock-vsigsons,  and  passengers 
and  letters  in  mail-carti. 

Transport  by  water  i»  always  cheaper  than  transport  by  land,  and  the 
facilities  and  appliances  for  vaattr-carriage  have  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  nieihods  of  lanJ-tarrioi^t.  Canals  and  aav^^Ie 
rivers  are  of  mestimable  'value  for  the  carriage  of  heavy  coods,  especially  of 
goods  too  heavy  or  of  too  Uttle  value  to  be  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  carnage 
by  rail  or  road. 

Is^VKT'tea,  or  external  trade,  "breaking  bulk"  and  freqtient  "handling  "  of 
oonnaodities  before  they  rcich  their  final  destinatioD  are  the  reverse  of  an  "  aid  " 
to  commerce  ;  ewry  tnuishipment,  or  discharging  and  rc-Ioadiag,  enhances  tbe 
price  and  delays  the  deliver)*  of  goods.    To  obviate  this  as  for  as  possible, 

sup  Canals  have  been  cut  to  unite  the  most  frequented  walcrways.  Of  ship 
canals  tbe  most  notable  example  is  the  Suts  CaruxJ.  which  supplies  the 
(naturally)  "missing link"  between  the  Mediterrane^in  and  tbe  Red  Sea,  and,  as 
such,  it  is  the  vital  part  of  tbe  most  important  of  all  the  great  ocean  highvt'aj's. 

Raits,  small  boats,  and  saUiae  vessels  sufficed  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  tratuport  by  water  (and  they  yet  pliy  their  part),  until  the  nccessties  of  a 
world-wide  commerce,  and  a  consequent  "movement  of  population"  on  a 
scale  never  before  dreamt  of,  caused  the  art  of  ship-iuHding  to  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  culminating  at  length  in  the  construction  of  enormous 
stiamen  of  iron  or  steel  (some  of  them  of  over  10,000  tons  burden),  proptiled 
by  powerful  stcaiU'CngiDes.  These  great  mail  steastrs  speed  ncro&s  the  occnn 
hrom  port  to  port  almost  with  tbe  regularity  of  an  express  train,  and  perform 
voyages  of  tbotisands  of  raiics  within  a  few  hours,  at  most,  of  the  staled  time. 
Some  of  tbe  ocean  greyhounds  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  six  days  or  less,  and  recently  the  S.S.  Umbria  completed  her 
homeward  voyage  by  a  run  from  Queenstown  to  Liverpool  at  the  rate  of  aa 
knots  an  hour — .t  iii;u-vc11ous  sf«o«l  for  a  vessel  of  7,800  tons  in  mid-winter. 

Tbe  Mercantile  Marine  of  Esgtaad  surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation,  and 
in  fact  exceeds  those  of  all  otfur  mai\«ms  taktn  togtther.  "  England  possesses 
moce  than  half  the  merchant  service  of  the  worid."  "  Regular  liners,"  with 
passengers,  mails,  and  cargo,  iravose.  at  frequent  intervals,  the  great  Oceao 
Hlrbwajrs.  westwards  across  the  Atlantic,  and  eastwards  via  the  Suez  Cjmal,  or 
round  the  Cope  to  India,  CbJaa,  and  Austmlia.  or  southwards  round  Cape 
Horn  or  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  lo  the  Pacific  ports  of  America,  Ac ; 
while  catTo  stcaflMrsand  sailioKVttasBb,  capable  of  carrying  cargoes  of  all  kinds 
in  practically  unlimited  quantities — so  large  is  the  number  of  our  "ocean 
tramps" — nit  from  one  foreign  |>ort  tu  anuthcr.  sometimes  for  ycuirs,  «ithoui 
calliitg  Docc  at  a  ho^e  port,  being  in  tact,  tbe  "general  carriers"  of  the 
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[  world.     As  Dt.  VbM  piOiAr  ptts  m—'Wnmmmm  a  care*  is  «arteto 

!«;  Am*  to  a  Bettih  dqp  w^  •■  bwl  ft :  tbo,  fariae  ilMjrs  pnpMvt. ' 
M^hBPiiriiiltBi^p— cyrfAaim.*  yiii<i.at< bffteaMat  pemuM 

fro  tfciuutfiul  Ibe  wotU  psfadl;  secnv  &tm  baacfle  stttK^  «r  erca  alvM. 
«  ^CT«ang  pincf  far  scarbtf .  ksH7  aad  oanfart  fcc  poverty  aad  Ihi« 
^Bxkft"— <hB  noa  potfac  iMtv  is  Mm  fiigwia  of  tt«  voiU.  tad  « 
benefcgni  "  aid  *  » ite  rii  iwirj  of  maiaa^  flf  rmlmil.  H  muj  ruHj  !■  ni  1 
thai  "  her  leaada,  ■oynp^g  hefom  Iwifa  ftraad  acir.  we  Kfce  tha  sfcaMa  qa 
tbe  loam,  weKTing  the  vcb  of  cOBGord  betveea  ibe  aaaou  of  ibe  cntk." 

Resaits  of  Ctwimffce :  The  gigantic  and  worid-wide  commerce 
of  the  t'm^J^t  day  has  resolced  in  an  enonnous  increase  in  the 
variety  and  quantity  of  commodities  f^aced  mpim  the  market,  and 
readily  obtainable  everywhere  on  demand  or  to  order,  and  the 
development  of  the  natural  industrial  resources  of  every  country  to 
the  utmost  possible  extenL 

Orewth  of  CoMo»rce  i  "  Commerce  is.  in  fact,  io  itself,  tboogfa  iadiicctly.  a 
mi^iify  agrmi  tf  ^vditetitm,  since  it  itimalates  the  industiy  of  every  cltme. 
ComimuTt*  is,  dii«eily,  Auof  Mfom  productive  induitry,  amd  grams  with  ia 

'  grp%atk.  ^:ivrf  mam  material  brou^  within  the  range  of  mairoftictnrB,  every 
incresse  in  Xticyieid  of  the  soil  ^m  improved  husbandry,  evoy  nevr  appUancc 
to  make  Uioursaving  macMsJury  more  effective,  every  new  procea  of  icience 

,  ioksKotbe«ftr/9^/nnfiM:/Kw,  every  wise  tegialiiiiveftct  that  ckanthepubof 
la^gmr  and  intavkangs,  enry  geographical  discovery  and  settUment,  every 
Item  wsarket  in  distant  parts,  and  every  advance  of  the  labourer  in  the  exercae 
of  the  industrial  virtues,"  swells  the  dimensions  of  the  trade  and  cotumcroe  of 
the  world-' 

Obstacles  to  Commerce  :  Modem  improvements  in  the  means  of  com* 
muoicatton  have  surmounted  many  and  great  obstacles  to  commerce  *  int- 
passable  mountains  have  been  pierced  by  tmmds,  and  broad  rivers  have  been 
bridged,  or  railway  tunnels  and  subways  have  been  made  under  Ihc  ri>vr- 
bcd ;  in  bhoiti  the  cn^'iiiecrini;  science  uf  the  present  day  copes  successfully 
nith  almost  all  natural  barriers  to  the  ^ow  of  trade,  but  artificial 
barriers,  or 

Resthctiooa  on  Trade,  by  means  of  prattitiv*  tariffs^  houtUitSi  and 
subsidUst  are  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  especially  as  they  arc  de- 
signed \o  promote  the  industry  ami  comment  oK  ihe  country  in  which  Ihcy 
arc  in  force. 

Probibttioa,  pure  sod  simple,  u  >cxrcely  ever  rewrted  to,  exetpt  u  r^swdi  lk«  InjMHt- 
atioa  and  sale  or  drink  and  firc-arm«  to  the  naUvu  ia  some  countriu.  Moftt  oemnvcUl 
oouatries  endeavour,  by  Mine  Tonn  »r 

Protection,  to  eDcoura^e  aiid  fu-tier  ham^t  indutlrttg  by  levying  a  Ux  on  arttcln  of 
lbr«lpi  ongin  or  maaufaclure,  wliidi  cuuld  be  pruUuiicd  wltlila  ihn  cuuniry,  but  not 
profitably,  at  tbe  same  price  as  the  irapoitctl  aniclcs  if  tlicsa  were  A^m'AitA /rr*  f/dmty. 
The  tut  is  levied  jjetMrally  on  ib«  mlue  fad  vaUrtm}  of  ttn  iinponed  articles,  and  it  in 
t  aU  case*  heavy  enough  to  raUe  tLe  price  of  all  Kich  articles  to,  and,  If  poaubic,  ;i)iove  (lie 
price  at  nrliidi  tliey  caa  be  prodooed  vitb  profit  in  the  country-  Tht  Uuiln)  Sl*l«i, 
France,  Germajiy,  and  other  £uK>pean  couatrIe>,  except  die  United  Kingdom ;  Caiwda, 
Onr  Aiuualat^an,  Sooth  Afriuo,  aiul  otlier  Culonie*— India  excepted— have  uJoptMl  ■ 
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^rvUetiM  /«&9',  dfaactad  ductr  a^uBM  tba  import  oT  BriUsb  auaobclund  ^oodM. 
Aaoditt  bra  of  iKotactiaa  b  the  psrawDC  by  acwK  sovenuBCBts  of 

Boantha  oa  th«  pradocsloa  of  eertala  csomodttMS  for  czpott.  The  most  ootorioos 
ttttoiple  ia  r«ccot  tinet  of  this  vtiSdd  netbod  of  toctcring  tndc  and  iadastiy  hw  been 
tbs  tti£*r-iffmmti(t,  girts  to  enable  oooclDeotal  maaubeturcn  of  beet^agkr  fio  oonpeta 
aooccasfblly  ia  our  owa  and  oUier  oarkets  afunst  tbe  trafiical  oMe-wgaf  iMporteri,  and 
K  hiSdjr  rcftood  In  Britl^  sagarnfiaeria.  Thtttaidad,  GcnnaajraiDoatcaib  ovar  aigbt 
aad  a  half  aulBaQ  peaada*  worth  of  bcitToat  tagar  to  Eogbiidt  with  tha  rsolt  that  the 
Britiib  mgar  faMhutry  has  mfficrai  KT*rely. 

SotMsifiea  are  pantad  by  the  {pvemmatts  of  aevaal  ooonlncs  to  enable  "  rcguUr 
linen  "  to  uB  to  ud  bom  certua  (oreign  ports,  with  the  view  of  gndaaUy  dereloping  a 
trade  bctweca  them  and  the  hooc  oouatzy.     What  t»  tensed 

Fair  Trade  is  a  retaliatory  fono  of  protectioi].  based  oa  ibe  asstimption  that 
it  u  unfair  to  faonie  producers  to  admit  ibe  prodace  or  manufactures  of  "  pro- 
tected '*  countries  &ee.  For  example,  tbe  United  States  impose  hcav)'  import 
duties  00  British  goods;  "fair-traders"  would  retaliate  by  some  equivalent 
duty  on  American  products  imported  into  this  country.  As  yet.  however,  tbene 
is  no  indication  of  any  departure  from  the 

Free  Trade  policy  which  distinguishes  Great  Britain  firom  all  foreign  ooimtries, 
and.  India  excepted,  its  own  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Free  Trade  implies 
the  free  exdiange  of  commodiUcs.  unhampered  by  import  or  export  duties. 
In  our  country,  and  in  India,  no  duties  whatet'cr  an  levied  on  gtx>ds  sent 
out  or  brought  to,  except  on  a  few  articles,  sudi  as  tea  and  tttattOt  teiius  and 
ifiriti,  and  oo  these  tbe  tai  is  imposed  for  rcvenut  purposes  only.  Dutiable 
articlQs  an  stored  in  hmJtJ  wartknua  or  vaults,  and  until  the  duly  has  been 
paid,  tbe  goods  are  said  to  be  m  iamd.  Subsidies,  Bounties,  and  Protective 
Tariffs  may  serve  a  osefol  purpose  in  creating  or  aiding  industries  whidi  may  in 
time  become  sctf-suppoiting;  nevertheless,  Free  Trade  is  the  best  and  wisest 
policy  iti  the  long  nm ;  of  this,  the  tuarvcllous  advaooe  of  British  trade  and 
tndusuy  is  an  iocaatcstiblc  piooC 
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EUROPE. 

Europe,  the  smallest,  but  by  far  the  richest  and  most  important 
of  the  continents,  lies  entirely  within  the  Northern  HcmisphcrCi  and 
foims  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Old  World 

Gurope  certainly  has  no  stupendous  inounuin  ch.\lns  uid  labldlands  com- 
parable  to  those  of  Asia,  no  vnsl  deserts  like  those  of  Afrlat,  or  strentns  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  Amerieis  •  jrel  the  physical  structure  of  this  tlivision 
of  the  wcrld  is  reinarlcibly  varied,  while  Its  iiAttiral  renourcM  and  clluutlc 
coaditiaaa  are  SQcb  as  to  rouse  into  ceaseless  activity  the  best  enerfiles  of  maiii 
Europeans  are  thus  the  most  enterprising:,  hlgbly>c(vUlsed  and  proKressln  of  nil 
the  peoples  of  the  world ;  and,  froin  this  most  dcii3ely-pec|>lcd  of  tha  continciUs, 
minions  have  emigratod  to  other  lands,  and  in  America,  Austratasla,  South 
Africa,  and  dsewhere,  the  European  race  is  distlnguUbed  by  the  same  qualities — 
physical,  mental  and  momt — and  the  same  capacity  for  progress,  that  hnvo  mndo 
Europe  the  first  of  the  continents  in  wealth,  power  nnd  influence.  In  Euro()e 
itself,  the  superiority  of  its  people  is  largely  the  result  of  the  physical  condiiiom 
of  the  continent^"  the  great  development  of  cout>lUi«  facilitating  couuuercLal 
[ntercooTM ;  the  temperate  climate  ^vourablo  to  work  of  all  kinds ;  the 
moderate  fertility  of  the  >oU,  readily  rcv^iirding  the  cultivator,  hut  not  so 
readily  ns  to  discourage  labour ;  the  abundance  of  the  uselUl  metals  uul 
minerals  ;  and  the  position  of  the  contluent,  witliin  easy  access  of  other  ports  of 
the  world— these  are  samt:  of  the  cnuses  which  have  contributed  lo  place  Europo 
in  the  van." 

Enrope  is  net  a.  continent  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  a 
"separate  and  independent  mass,"  like  America  or  Australia,  but  is,  in  bet, 
an  immense  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  western  side  of  Asia,  and  forming 
witli  it  by  far  the  Uu-;<est  continuous  mass  of  lind.  and  hence  named  Enraala— 
an  abbreviation  of  Europe-Asia.  On  the  souths  Euro[)e  is  entirely  ficpaniml 
from  Africa  by  tbc  Mediterranean,  and,  on  the  west,  from  North  America  by 
the  Atlantic. 

BOUNDARIES.— Europe  is  bounded  on  the  wrM  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  w^st  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  sou/A  by  the 
Medittrranean  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
and  on  the  ^(u/  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  range 
of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

The  Exirtftu  Pointi  of  the  mainland  are  Capo  Nordkyn  (71'  6*  N.)  on  ilie 
north;  Cape  Tarifa  (36"  i'  N.)  on  the  south;  the  source  of  the  River  Kara 
(66*  E.)  on  the  cast ;  and  Cape  Roca  (9*  38'  W.)  on  the  west. 

EXTENT.— The  gfreatest  length,  from  Cape  Sl  Vincent  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  3,370  miles  ;  tlie  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape 
Nordkyn  to  Cape  Matapan,  is  2,400  miles.  Area,  including  the 
islands,  3*750,000  square  miles. 

Europe  is.  therefore,  next  to  Australia,  the  smallest  of  the  continenu ;  It  twlr^ 
abo«i  tme^fth  the  siic  of  Asia,  tme-fourik  of  America,  tmt-tkird  of  Africa,  and 
(TBt-faurUrttk  of  the  total  area  of  the  land  surface,  or  eiu^/tj- third  pan  of  th« 
whole  fiKtwe,  of  the  globe. 
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NATURAL  FEATURES  :  The  natural  features  of  Europe  are 
infintiely  varied,  and  powerfully  inrtucncc  the  coodiuoo  and  pur- 
suits of  its  inhabitants. 

Doeply-indcnted  coasts,  skirted  bj  numerons  islands,  and  broken  hf  long 
feninstttas,  wiib  great  ifttamd  teas,  tuys.  and  gulfs,  communlcatins  wiih  eacb 
otber  or  tbe  open  ocean,  and  numcroas  channels  and  straits,  dislinguhb  the 
oatermargin  of  the  continent ;  while  inland,  the  sor&ce  is  infinitely  dtvenified 
— low-lyinj;  pUins,  undulating  uplands,  and  lofty  mountains,  preseotiog  an 
endless  variety  of  surface  and  scenery.  Roaring  torrents  rush  dovn  tbe  moon- 
tain  valleys,  while  great  rivtn  wind  throa^  tbe  lower  lands  to  the  see,  s^jina 
of  tbem  expanding,  berc  and  there,  into  Zibtef,  often  of  surpassing  beauty. 

COASTS. — Very  irregtilar,  exhibiting  a  great  many  indentations, 
by  means  of  which  tlie  waters  of  the  adjoining  seas  penetrate  lar 
within  the  general  line  of  its  coast  Europe  has  thus  a,  greater 
extent  of  coast-line,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  is  possessed  by 
any  of  the  other  continents. 

"nw  ooast-line  of  Europe,  including  tbe  larger  indentations,  is  estimated  at 
it.500  miles,  or  1  mile  of  coast  to  every  190  square  miles  of  area.  If  we  also 
include  tbe  minor  indtniations,  then  the  coastline  measures  as  much  as  vS.**« 
miles,  or  i  mite  of  coast  to  every  75  square  miles  of  area.  In  fact,  no  otbcr 
continent  can  compare  with  Europe  in  the  variety  of  its  configuration  or  contour, 
or  tbe  relative  extent  of  coast-line.  In  Russia  no  part  is  more  than  700  miles 
from  the  sea ;  in  alt  other  European  countries  tbe  distance  is  everywhere  under 
400  miles,  consequently,  no  other  grand  division  is  so  bvourably  situated  for 
tbe  development  of  an  extensive  maritime  commerce. 

INLAND  SEAS:  The  principal  Euro^an  5^dJ— the  Baltic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  tbe  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea 
of  AcOT — belong  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  ocean  by  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  seas. 
The  White  Seat  ^"^  tbe  north,  is  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Iridi  Sea  open  out  into  the  Atlantic.  On  the  south-eastern 
border  of  Europe  lies  the  Caspian  Sea— a  true  inland  sea. 

Tbe  White  Sao.  on  the  north  of  Europe,  is  in  reality  a  huge  gulf,  4S.000  square 
miles  in  area. ;  deep,  but  oftTigahle  only  for  half  tbe  year,  being  ftoien  over 
from  October  to  May,  and  ooooected  by  canals  between  tbe  Dwina,  Don,  and 
Volga  with  the  Blacit  and  Caspian  Seas. 

On  the  teu/  of  Europe  ore  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea.  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Irdand.  is  deep  and  nangable, 
but  subject  to  violent  stormi.  The  North  Sea,  144,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
is  coapoiatively  shallow,  especially  between  England  and  Holland,  and 
namerous  aandhanks  and  frequent  storms  render  its  navigation  difBcuIt  and 
lUngerotis.  Tbe  Baltk  Saa,  an  almost  completely  land-locked  basin,  with 
•a  ana  of  ito.ooo  square  miles,  ti  gcDcraUy  shallow.  espectdUy  in  the  north, 
where  tbe  average  iepth  is  ooly  10  feet.  wfa3e  In  the  south  it  is  only  50  fecL 
The  navigation  of  this  nearly  tlddess  sea,  which  receives  tbe  drainage  of 
about  one-Sfth  of  Europe  {i.e.,  a%  times  the  areadrainc^J  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean) is,  at  the  best,  diScuU  and  dangerous,  oikI  is  entirely  stopped  daring 
the  winter,  when  the  greater  port  of  it  is  frozen  over.  Tbe  immense  inflow  of 
freab  water  into  the  &iltic  rroders  its  waters  much  less  salt  than  the  Atlantic 
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c  south  of  Europe,  is  by  f 
sea  in  Ihe  worl-1.  and  completely  cuts  off  Europe  from  Africa.  Its  Unglk  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of  Syria  is  2,400  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  80  to  i.ooo 
miles,  while  Its  areaexceeds  1,000.000  square  miles.  Hiitorically,  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  the  most  famous  of  all  seas,  and  '  on  its  shores  were  enacted  nearly  all 
the  scenes  of  sacred  and  classical  history ' :  cvmmerdaUy,  il  forms  one  of  the 
roost  important  waterways  in  the  world,  being,  in  fact,  the  great  highway  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  the  Suez  Canal  route  being  5.000  miles  shorter 
than  the  ocean  route  round  the  Cape.  Tht  area,  dnuned  directly  into  the 
Mediterranean  is  only  300,000  square  miles  (the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas  drain 
areas  three  times  larger),  and  evaporation  is  sn  active  that  its  waters  aie  sailer 
than  those  of  the  Atlantic,  while  its  level  is  only  maintained  by  a  constant  iur- 
faet-currcmt  flowing  into  it  from  the  open  ocean  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. ' 
The  Adriatic  Sea  is  an  arm  of  the  Ccntr.-U  Mediterranean,  and  from  another 
arm,  Ihe  JBgean  Sea,'  a  narrow  channel,  the  DarLUnelles,  leads  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  from  which  again  the  Bosphorus,  or 
Strait  of  Constantinople,  opens  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  drainage  hasin-  of 
which  includes  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  Europe.  Though  deep  and 
free  from  islands  and  rocks,  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  sudden 
and  %'iolent  storms  and  dense  fogs,  hence  its  name  "  Kara  Deniz,"'  i.f.,  iho 
Black  Sea.     The  Sea  of  Axov  is  shallow,  and  always  frozen  over  in  winter. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the  largest  true  '  inland '  sea 
tn  the  world.  Tideless,  shallow,  stormy,  and  diificuU  to  navigate,  with  a  few 
indifTcrent  ports,  the  Caspian  is  still  important  to  Europe  as  the  outlet  of  its 
longest  river,  the  Volga.  Geologically,  this  depressed  basin— its  surface  is 
83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  BLock  Sea— is  interesting  us  a  survival  of  thai 
great  c:entral  sea  which  once  extended  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  west 
to  the  Black  Sea.  A  rise  of  14  feet  in  the  Placic  Sea  would  cause  an  ovcrHnw 
into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Amu  Daria  or  Oxiu,  which  now  enters  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  fbnnerly  discharged  its  waters  into  the  larger  sea. 


INLETS  :  The  chief  bays  and  gui/s  on  the  European  coasts  are  : — 

On  Ihe  North :  Vanmeer  Fiord  and  the  three  arms  of  the  WTiiie  Sea — the 
ay  of  Kaodalaaka,  and  the  Gulfs  of  Oaes:a  and  ArchaageL 
On  thx  Wat :  The  great  Fiords  of  Southern  Norway — Trondhjem,  Socne, 
Hardanrer  and  Bukke  Fiords ;  the  three  .irms  of  the  Baltic — the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia, 
Finland  and  Rlgra ;  the  Znyder  Zee,  on  the  coast  of  Holland  ;  the  Jahde  and  the 
DoUart  on  the  Gcnnan  coast ;  ibc  Bay  of  St.  Malo,  on  the  northern,  and  ttie 
dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  Ihe  western  coast  of  France.* 

On  the  South  :  The  Gulls  of  Lions  and  Genoa.  Naples  and  Taraoto,  in  the 
rtem  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ga)£»  of  Patras,  Corinth,  NaupUa,  Egloa,  and 
Saloolca,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  sea. 


b  "  No  Mter  Ma.  latteed.  hu  hMictto  phyexl  ft 
MOW  brOHmM  or  hkks  wcjf  her  I'*t  In  Ibe  lilKofr 

wntcfK  By  thm  Andent  VMn»a»  Vt  w4>  »jmatlme* 
UmKUtj  lHTa*d  M»'  *  ,Vi>ttri,  -t,  "  Onr  Sai. '  aai 
wniiitinii^  f"  f-i"-'—',  "Um  lancf  Sat,' to 
lawimiititi  a  fioa  tti«  ^nai  occui  Hut  lay  ouiuldt 

"ikeptllMI  at  tlrtctlhcK.* 

a.  Tlw  vadmM  Mart  Mgrnnm  (Id  Creek,  aieaiM 

««(v/1,  of  which  lheoiDd*fnnarao  t*  a  rarmxiliDii. 
■  i*Cwl"«relUpel«gii"  (&ocn  GrMk.  arrA-.  cbitf. 

Mm  te  UW  wWca.  I&a  tun  Cr»cun  Arcfaipda^ 


iM  ^pMB  Sea),  coBtain  n  fnat  mxnjp  tiljindit.  txvl, 
)ywdetfi  irwi«i,t«>Uich£iwbUwiMlw».  Thui. 
w*  >p«ak  of  Um  Britkh  ArcUpolvo,  tti*  Bmi 
Iad)Ui  AnMpaUcg,  cad  m  oih 

^  Black  Sw  riurfclib  X«rw  ZVw^to  caOtdftcni 
tfeto  frequcoi  dcate  tbca  ud  KomH,  Tka  aikdanu 
fm  named  tt  AMbtot,  iahoaplUDl*  1  aftarTOda 
dnngvd  to  Statnt,  hMpltaue  (bcnw  ks  LatiM 
DaoA.  PrnfUmt  Eirimij). 

4.  So  caBorf  fren  n  SintiMi  prminen  iMrilariBe 
np<m  a.    Fnnch.  (Uiji  Jt  l.Mtc^antr.  tttmk  tba  aid 


Frvnch  timrlaiie  tif  (lut  t 


froqiwaar  diuufbod  tiy  noknt  aortas 


*  Kraal  Inlat  ■■ 
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STRAITS  AND  CHANNELS:  The  most  important  Eoropcfln 
channels  and  straits  arc — the  Sound,  the  Strait  of  Dover,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  fiosphorus.  The  Sound,  because  it 
forms  the  most  ireqaented  channel  of  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  becanse  it  is  the  chief  commercial  waterway  of  Western 
Europe ;  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  hec3usc  it  i$  the  only  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  DardAnelles  and  Bospborus,  because  ihcy  are 
the  only  channels  of  entrance  to  the  filack  S(.-a. 

Oa  tlu  Wai  of  Europe,  we  have  the  Skater-rack  and  the  Katteeat,  forming  a 
ooniinoous  channel,  about  70  miles  in  width,  leading  from  the  North  Sea  to 
Tke  Sonad,  wbic^  is  scnrcely  three  mites  across ;  the  Great  Belt,  la  tn  ±4  miles 
wide ;  and  the  LJttle  Belt,  only  K  of  a  mile  across — three  straits  which  lead  into 
the  Baltic.'  lietweeD  Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Sweden.  The  Strait  of  Dorer  is 
ai  miles  wide,  and  connects  the  North  Sen  with  the  Cnj^Iish  Channd. 

On  tMe  SmUA:  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  divides  the  island  of  Sicily 
from  the  Italian  Peninsula,  arc  eich  S  miles  across.  The  Dardanelles,  1  mile 
in  width,  is  a  strait  leading  horn  the  j^gean  Sea  (or  Archtpdago)  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Besf^onu,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople,  scarcely  half- 
a-mile  vrtde  in  its  n^urowest  part,  leads  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  the  Strait  of  Kertch.  or  YeHiiaU,  4  miles  across,  cxmnects  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Axov. 

CAPES. — ^The  principal  capes  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  are : — 

C^w  Nordkyn,  North  Cape,  and  the  Naze,  in  Norway ;  the  Skaw.  in  Den- 
mark ;  Orteeal  and  PtoUterre,  in  the  north-west  of  Spain ;  Roca  and  St.  Vtn- 
ceat,  in  Portugal ;  Trafalfar  and  Tuifa.  in  the  south  of  Spain ;  Passaro,  Dl 
Leoca  and  Sparthrento,  in  Italy  ;  and  Matapan.  in  Greece. 

Tbe  wicsi  norikirfy  point  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  Cape  Nordkyn.  North 
Ca|te  is  on  an  island  (Mageroc),  and  is  6*  farther  north.  Th**  Mcst  xeeiieriy 
point  is  Cajw  Roca,  in  Portt^al,  and  the  mai/  sotttJurfy,  Cape  Tarifa,  in  Spain. 

Europe  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  its  islands  atid 
peninsulas,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoy,  naturally,  great  ad\-an* 
tages  for  maritime  interconrse  and  traflSc. 

To  tbe  oatoral  facilities  with  wbkh  Europe  is  thus  faroured  is  laisdy  due  the 
grigantic  trade  which  Eoropean  countries,  especially  the  more  energetic  com- 
mercial nations  of  Western  Europe,  carry  on  urith  each  other,  and  with  other 
ports  of  the  world. 

ISLANDS. — Europe  hat  a  great  Dtunber  of  ishmds,  some  of  them  situ- 
ated in  the  Atlanitc  and  Arctic  Oceans,  others  in  the  Baltic,  and  others  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  islands  of  Europe  are  naturally  divisible  into 
four  classes,  aecording  (o  their  position : — 

X.  In  the  Atlantic  Octan,  naming  th?m  in  order  from  north  to  south,  are  the 
IbUowing :— lettlaad,  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  British  Islands,  tbe  Channel  Islaoda 
{off  tbfl  ooMi  of  France),  and  ihc  Axorct*  or  Western  Islands. 


t.  BifelB,  ■ilhf  IM  Aa/TM.  tlM  udew  ua*  of 
Gmt  IWU  wi  UbIi  Bib. 
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X  /i  th*  Arctic  Ocean  arc  Nova  Zembl^,  VajrKiLU,  KulKOuev,  Jou  Majen^ 
nnd  Ihc  Lofoten  txlands.     Nova  Zcmbla  is  rcalJy  n  very  extensive  group  of 
ulantls,  but  it  is  situated  in  so  high  and  cold  a  latitude  ;is  to  be  nearly  (if  not 
[quite)  uniQbabi table. 

3.  In  the  Baltic  Sta.  urc  Zealand,  Funen,  and  several  of  smaller  size,  which 
rther  form  ibe  Danish  Archipelago,  nmi  lif:  at  or  near  its  entr;incn ;  with 

'  Rflren,  Bomholm,  Olaad,  GothJaiid,  Ocsel,  Oa^o,  and  the  ^roup  of  the  Aland 
ItUods.    The  island  of  Zealand  has  on  it  Copenhagen,  the  capita]  of  Deitmark. 

4,  in  tht  MedUerranean  are  SicQy.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Candia,  and  Cyprus,^ 
which  ore  all  of  lar^  siz4j.  Stcily  is  Uic  largest,  and  Sardinia  is  second  in  point 
of  magnitude.  The  smaller  islands  are  Majorca,  Mlaorca,  and  IvUa  (which 
form  together  the  B;ilearic  Islands) ;  Elba,  off  the  west  coa3t  of  Italy ;  the 
Lipari  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Sicily ;  Malta  and  Goxo,  south  of  Sicily ;  the 
loniao  Eslands,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Greece  ;  and  the  numerous  islands  of 
the  Arclilpelago,  among  which  Negropont.  or  Euboea,  is  the  most  considerable. 

*.*  The  most  important  of  the  islands  of  Europe  arc  the  Britiifa  Islands,  which 

include  Great  UritaJn  (England,  Wales,  Scotland)  and  Ireland,  and  which  lie 

in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  western  coast  of  Europe.     Great  Rrilain  is  the 

I  largest  of  Ihc  Europeiin  islands.     Iceland,  which  also  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

but  much  farther  to  the  northward,  is  the  second  in  point  of  size. 

PENINSULAS. — The  principal  peninsulas  are  : — Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  together  form  the  Scnndinn^ian  Peninsula ;'  Jutland, 
which  forms  a  portion  of  Denmark  ;  Spain  and  Portng'al,  or  the  Spanish 
Peninsula ;  Italy;  Uie  Morea,  which  is  a  part  of  Greece;  and,  lastly,  the 
Crimeai  which  is  a  part  of  Kussiu. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  llial  all  the  larger  peninsulas  of  Europe,  except  Jut- 
land, are  turned  towards  the  south,  and  that  political  power  and  commeicial 
supremacy  have  always  centred  in  one  or  other  of  these  peninsulas.  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  were  successively  the  dominant  powers  in  Europe;  an 
insular  power — England — now  ranks  first.  The  British  Isles,  however,  at  no 
ilistant  geological  period,  ronnod  a  peninsular  portion  of  Wve  iiiain)u.iid.  'Ilie 
three  southern  peninsuUs  of  Europe  are  often  compared  to  the  three  for 
larger  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia ;  the  Spanish,  to  the  Arabian  peninsula;  Italy 
and  Sicily,  to  India  and  Ceylon ;  and  the  BaJk.in  peninsula  to  that  of  Further 
India.  The  Archipelago  to  the  south-east  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  represents, 
00  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  south-cast  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 

ISTHMUSES  : — All  these  jieninsulas  arc  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  tsihrnuses,  of  which  the  most  important  arc  those  of  Corinth  and  Perekop. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  joins  the  Morea  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop  unites  the  Crimea  to  the  mainland  of  Xussia. 

Acro&s  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  4  miles  in  width,  a  ship  canal  is  being  cut  to 
save  sea-going  \-essels  the  long  voyage  round  the  Morea.  The  Isthmus  of 
Perekop  is  s  miles  wide.  Of  the  larger  isthmuses,  the  French  isthmus,  between 
Bordeaux  and  Cettc,  measures  cto  miles  across ;  that  of  North  Italy,  1 10  miles ; 
while  the  Scandiiuivian  peninsula  Is  unitcil  to  the  mainland  by  a  neck  of  land, 
sje  miles  In  width,  between  the  extreme  portions  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (Baltic) 
and  the  Bay  of  Kandalaska  (White  Sea). 

t.  Ttm  iftand  ofCypiui  bekwpi  ti>  AaU.  I  aMiittrtea  Ijiiic  on  Ui«  wnaunt  ilda  *4  tSa  Itaklc 
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RELIEF :  Europe  exhibits  great  variety  of  surface.  The  southern 
parts  are  mountainous  ;  the  middU  parts  arc  less  ele\-aieij,  but 
may  be  considered  as  hilly  ;  the  north-'Ufestem  peninsula  also 
contains  high  mounuins.  But  the  whole  of  eastirn  Europe  con- 
sists of  a  vast  plain,  nearly  level,  or  only  diversified  by  very  slight 
elevations. 

Tbc  rrtier  of  Europe  is  even  more  diversified  than  its  coast  confiettntioD, 
espcciaUy  in  its  •westtm  half,  where  the  mouDtalns  exhibit  cvay  variety  of  fbnn, 
and  impart  corre^iondiDf  diversity  of  contour  to  the  volleys  which  they  endow 
nnd  the  lower  lands  which  ^uead  aroand  thdr  base,  and  slope  gradually  to 
the  sea  shore,  as  in  the  soath-west  of  France,  or  descend  abruptly  from  the 
lofty  mountain  range  or  uble-land  to  the  water's  edge,  as  in  Norway. 

Variety  of  aatnral  featnm  thus  characterises  WtiUm  Eurvfe;  its  moun> 
tains,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains — the  latter  of  limited  eitent — contrasting  strongly 
witil  the  mHionaatj  of  natonU  features  which  characterises  Eastern  Europe, 
where  the  quadrilateral  expanse  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ,  and 
the  KUtic  axtd  the  Und,  is  a  vast  f  tain,  through  which  long  and  sluggish  rivers 
wind  their  way.  The  numcrocs  rivers  of  Western  Europe  are  neocssorily  much 
more  rajnd  and  shorter,  and  the  wvstcm  lakes,  especially  those  of  the  Alpine 
regimi,  surpass  in  beauty,  if  not  in  extent,  the  great  lakes  of  Russia. 

The  rdief  of  Europe  thus  presents  the  same  gcocnl  features  as  that  of  Asia. 
of  which  Europe  is  merely  a  peninsular  prokK^aUioii — great  plains  to  the  north. 
highlands,  flanked  by  peninsulas,  to  the  south.  But  Europe  has  no  imroense 
table-lands  sixh  as  that  of  Tibet,  or  great  mountain  chains  such  as  the  Hima- 
layas, which  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean.  VS'hat  Europe  loses 
in  vutncss  it  gains,  however,  in  variety,  and  in  no  other  port  of  the  world  are 
the  raotmtains  more  articulated,  or  dtstributod  in  such  varied  form^ 

But  the  "g*-'*"-*'  of  Sarope  occupy  scarcely  mu-tkird  of  its  area,  lowlands 
covering  two-thirds  of  the  continenu  One-half  of  Europe  lies  below  Goo  feet 
■hove  the  sea4evd,  and  ooe-hundredih  part  only  of  the  continent  rises  above 
6.000  feeL  The  owaa  beisht  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  960  feet,  or  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  less  than  the  average  altitude  of  Africa,  and  about  700  feet  less 
than  that  of  Asia,  or  400  feet  less  than  that  of  America. 

MOUNTAIN-SYSTEMS  ;  Eurasia  has  in  reality  but  one  great 
motintain  system,  to  which  the  other  highlands  on  either  side  may 
be  considered  as  outliers.  This  great  s>-stem  extends  from  Cape 
Roca,  the  most  westerly  point  of  Eoropc,  to  East  Cape  in  Siberia, 
the  most  easterly  point  of  Asia,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  9,000 
miles.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  single,  well-defined,  or  continuous 
chain  throughout ;  it  forms  rather  a  broad  belt  of  mountainous 
country,  traversing  the  whole  mass  of  land  in  the  same  general 
direction.  The  portion  of  this  main  belt  within  Europe  is  naturally 
divisible  into  two  great  sections,  the  Iberian  System,  and  the  Alpine 
System, 

Tbe  Iberian  System  includes  the  various  ranges  which  buttress  or 
tnTctse  the  central  pUtcan  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  together  with  the 
great  barrier  range  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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EUROPE  :  MOUNTAm-SYSTEMl  ioj 

The  Pyreoee* (highest  point,  Maladciw,  it.^aA  feet)  arc  a  chain  of  moun- 
tins  which  divide  France  and  Spain,  and  arc  oovered  with  perpetual  snow  in 
tbeir  higher  portions. 

Many  other  mountains  occur  in  the  Spanish  feni^uuia :  the  highest  among 

^Itiem  are  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  which  are  even 

pDfUer  than  the  Pyrenees,  Uieir  hightiii  point.  Mulhaccn,  being  ti,66o  feet  above 

tbesea.    Several  other  summits  rise  above  the  inpur-lim,  which  there  altaiiu 

an  clcvatioD  of  about  it.ooo  feet 

The  Alpioe  System  embraces  not  only  the  Alps  proper,  but  also  the 
i«utlying  French  and  German  highlands,  the  Carpa/Aiam  and  Bcdkam  to 
the  cast,  and  the  Apennims  to  the  south. 

The  Alps  are  the  highest  mountain!i  in  i^tirope,  and  extend  round  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  divide  that  country  from  France,  Switterland,  and  Austria.  All 
upper  porttOQi  of  the  Alps  aiu  covered  with  snow,  which,  owing  to  the 
bllense  cold  resulting  firom  their  great  elevation,  never  metis.  The  loftiest 
mountain  among  the  Alps  is  Moat  BUuic,  on  the  borders  of  Savoy  and  I'iedmonl, 
and  within  France,  Mont  ULinc  reaches  the  great  height  of  15.784  feet  (or 
ly  three  miles)  above  the  sea. 

As  regards  variety  and  masDificeace  frf  scenery,  the  Alps  are  probably  inferior 
to  DO  other  mountain  system  on  the  globe,  and  they  arc  superior  to  most  others 
In  these  respects.  The  lakex  that  lie  embosomed  within  their  valleys,  the 
^finming  torrents  and  ■waterfalls  that  descend  their  steep  and  wooded  sides, 
more  than  all.  the  glaciers  that  onginatc  within  the  snow-regiun  and 
id  to  the  plains  beneath,  lend  to  the  great  mountain  system  of  tbc 
continent  scenic  charms  of  the  highest  order. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  Alps,  although  modelled  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 

uch  bdow  the  great  ranges  of  Uie  ^Vsiatic  continent,  yet  assume  an  aspect  of 
mperior  importance  when  regarded  in  their  iotluences  on  ibe  destinies  of  the 
htiman  race. '  Foncin  well  says — "  Oo  peut  dire  qu'au  point  de  vue  kunuxin, 
les  Atpes  sont  \e& premilrts  montagius  du  globe." 

Tbc  system  of  the  Alps  proper  is  not  only  the  most  magnificent,  but  also 
the  most  complicated  of  European  mountain  systems,  and  the  continuous  and, 
at  first  ^ght,  bewildering  succession  of  lofty  ranges  and  groups,  which  extend 
from  Nice  to  Vienna,  requires  careful  examination  and  analysis.  We  canrxit 
hero  trace  the  various  sections  of  the  system — the  Denuse  Alps,  Penniru  Alfs, 
Ac. ;  the  student  can  r-asily  do  this  with  the  aid  of  a  good  map,  if  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  cotnpooeat  ranges  of  the  Alps  radiate  from  the  central  ridga  at 
the  St  Gotbard. 

Of  the  Moontahu  of  Praoc«  the  principal  are  the  Ctvemma  and  Mou$ttainj  <f 

uvergiu.     The  Jum  lie  between   France  and  Switzerland,  and  the    I'osges 
ween  France  and  Germany.     These  ranges  have  an  average  height  of  1,000 
to  3.000  feet. 

The  ftloontains  of  Genaaay  have  an  average  elevation  of  not  more  than  1,000 
or  3.000  feet.  The  principal  are  the  flars,  Erx,  RUsen..  Sudeten,  and  Afak- 
risclu  Mountains ;  TMHriageruKild,  B^meruMild,  and  Sckwammld,  and  the 
nortbem  ponioo  of  the  yasga. 

Tbe  CaipathUna  have  an  average  elevation  of  between  %,oqo  and  A.ooo  feel 
In  Ihcir  higher  portions.  They  form  nearly  a  semicircle,  700  miles  in  length, 
endoaiog  Hungary. 

I.  Tab  tj«  *i  daiilBf  d  tmnimt  In  ito  -Oi^-Bottk rf PlqrtUal Caacwyfcy."  Ch^p.  IV. 
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Tbe  Btlkui  UosnUlss  (average  devation,  4,000  feet)  form  a  chain  extending 
from  the  Black  Sea  westward  towards  the  Adriatic,  where  they  become  united 
to  tbe  eastern  oSseU  of  the  Alpine  system  of  Mouotaios.  Kroni  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  tbe  diain  of  tbe  Piodoi  extends  to  tbe  southward  into  Greece. 

The  i^nnlnes  are  a  chain  of  mountaias  which  branch  off  from  the  Alps, 
and  extend  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  They  arc  much  less 
elerated  than  the  Alps,  having  an  ax^rage  Height  o\  between  3,000  and  s<ooo 
feet,  and  culminating  in  Monte  Como,  0,5*1  fecL 

Besides  the  two  great  sections  of  the  main  system,  there  are 
three  well-defined  oatlying  systems,  namely,  the  British  System  in 
the  British  Islands,  the  Scandinavian  System  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  the  Uralian  System  in  the  east  of  Russia. 

The  British  System  includes  the  varioas  ranges  and  groups  of  the 
British  Islands,  the  highest  portions  of  which  closely  adjoin  the  western 
coasts  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

In  Scotland,  we  find  that  tbe  irregutar  elevations  of  the  wild  and  desolate 
Northern  Higliljuidi  are  cut  off  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley— ^lenmort — from 
the  lofty  and  precipiious  diain  of  the  Grampians,  which  ai^in  is  isolated 
by  the  Corse  of  Sirathmore  from  its  southern  outliers,  the  Ocbil  and  other 
hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  hill  nuiges  of  tbe  Soothcra  Htghluds,  which 
merge  into  the  Pennine  Range  of  Eng'iind.  To  tbe  west  of  the  Pennines  is 
tbe  rugged  Cnmbriui  Group,  which  contains  several  beautiful  bdccs,  and  to  tbe 
south-west  the  Welsh  Mountains  rise  in  huge  masses,  culminating  in  Snowdon, 
the  loftiest  summit  in  England  and  Wales.  The  Mountains  of  Ireland  arc 
miacb  less  derated :  the  scenery,  bowe%-er,  is  in  many  parts  extremdy  varied 
and  beamifuL 

Tbe  Scandinavian  System  includes  the  broad  flat'topped  plateaux-like 
mountaiDs  or  Fitlds  (fj(Uis)  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  distinguish c<l  as  the 
Kiolen  Mountains  in  the  north,  the  Dovrefield  in  the  centre,  and  tbe 
Hardang:erfield,  Lang^eld.  and  Ymesfield,  in  the  south. 

Tbe  western  or  Norwegian  side  of  these  wooderfnl  motmtains  is  a  vast 
mountain  wall,  rising  precipitously  above  the  sea.  and  penetrated  by  innumer- 
able fiords,  while  the  Swedish  side  has  a  gradual  inclination  towards  tbe 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Tbe  valleys  in  this  mountain  region  are  vast  renu  or 
chasms,  totally  unlike  the  valleys  of  other  lands.  The  system  altogether  is 
very  modi  less  elevated  than  the  Alps,  but.  owing  to  the  higher  latitude  in 
whidl  it  U  situated,  and  the  consequently  greater  cold  of  the  climate,  its  higher 
ptwiimt  are  oovered  throughout  the  year  with  snow,  and  there  are  glaciers  of 
eoosiderable  extent  in  many  of  tbe  loftier  ravines.  Tbe  jiuruf^tiu  descends 
from  an  deration  of  foor  or  five  thousand  feet  in  tbe  south  to  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  ibe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  North  Cape 

The  Uralian  System  inclxides  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which 
are  remarkable  as  forming  the  itatural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  as  numing  in  an  entirdy  different  direction  to  the  other  great  ranges 
of  Europe. 

The  Alps,  for  instance,  nm  nuunly  in  a  west-to-east  direction,  while  the  Ural 
M'Wimfiittf  oicad  lor  t«Mo  miles  from  nonb  to  sooth.    Tbe  average  dcrauoo 
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is  onljr  3.000  feet,  and  cvcii  less  in  the  central  section.    The  highest  point. 
T>>il  Pets,  is  5,434  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  huge  chain  of  llie  Caucasus  belongs  geographic  ally  lo  the  continent  of 
Asia,  although  it  is  frequently  reg.irded  as  forming  the  south-eastern  boundao' 
of  Europe,  which  physically  ends  io  that  direction  in  the  Manick  defirenian, 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  through  which  the  Nlanich 
Ri'v-er,  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  flows.' 

THE  TABLELANDS  of  Europe  include  that  of  Ctnirat  Sfain,  Switatr- 
/and,  SoutMtm  Germany,  and  the  southern  part  oX  Norway. 

The  plateaux  of  Europe  ^nk  into  insignificince  when  compared  with  the 
immensely  larger  and  for  loftier  tablelands  of  Asia ;  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
;  tableland  of  Central  Spain,  the  most  extensive  tn  Europe,  being  scirct^y  3,00a 
feet;   even  in  Soothem  Norway,  where  the  various  ranges  present  the  ap- 
pearance not  so  much  of  definite  ndgc^  as  a  closely-connected    sn'ies  of 
tablelands,  the  average  elevation  is  only  about  4.000  feet.    The  tablelands  of 
L  Switierland  and  Soothem  Germany  arc  much  less  elevated  (1.500  feet),  but 
I  those  of  the  former  arc  traversed  by  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe. 

VOLCANOES. — The  acHvt  volcanoes'  of  Europe  ore  situated  on  islands  ; 
llhose  on  the  mainland  arc,  with  one  exception,  extinct. 

The  principal  active  volcanoes  are  Hckia  (s<ooo  feet),  in  Iceland  ;    Etna* 

,,(10,600  feet},  in  Sicily;   Ve*ovius*  (4,000  feel),  near  Naples;  and  StromboU, 

one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.     Examples  of  extinct  volcanoes  xxic  found  in  almost 

evcty  part  of  Europe,  t.g.,  the  mountains  of  Auvergnc  in  t'rance,  the  West 

Mrerwald,  Eastern  Pyrenees,  &c. 

PLAINS. — All  the  East  of  Europe  is  a  great  lowland,  or  plain,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  Russia,  and  also  extending  along  the  southern  shorcis  of 
Ibe  Baltic,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  InclLding  the  greater  part 

'  Gennmny,  and  the  whole  of  Denmark  imd  Holland.  This  vast  extent  of 
1  country  is  so  much  Ereater  ihm  is  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
'  that  it  may  be  called  the  Great  Plain.  Tbe  other  plains  of  Europe  are  the 
following : — 

The  Plain  of  Hungary,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Plain  of  Wallacbia  and  Bulgaria,  to  the  north  of  Turkey. 

The  Plain  of  Lombardy,  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

The  Plain  of  Laog^edoc,  in  the  south  of  France. 

Tbe  Plain  of  Bohemia,  in  the  north-west  of  Austria. 

llie  Plain  of  Andalusia,  in  southern  Spain. 

RIVERS :  Every  part  of  Europe  is  watered  by  running  streams, 
(he  greater  number  of  them  navigable  for  long  distances  inlaod, 
and  many  of  them  forming  good  harbours  at  their  mouths.  In  these 
respects,  indeed,  Europe  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  divisions  of 
the  globe. 

The  Great  Watershed  of  Europe  may  be  approximately  marked  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Cape  Tarifa  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  just  north  of  Mount  Kou- 
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jakovski.  From  this  medial  line  of  heights  tbnt  determine  the  hydrographr 
of  Europe,  the  land  slopes  more  or  las  rtgularly  to  the  north-v>fst  and  lOuth^^oMi. 
The  north-wesicrn  slope  is  nowhere  of  any  considerable  width ;  the  south- 
caalern  slope  is  much  more  eilensive.  The  latter,  therefore,  admits  of  the 
development  of  large  rivers ;  those  of  the  former  are  iaferior  both  ia  length  and 
area  of  drainage.'     The  rivers  draining 

The  North-Western  Slope  flow  either  directly  into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic 
Ocems,  or  inlo  the  White  Sea,  Baltic,  and  North  Sea;  those  draining 

The  Soutfc-Eastem  Slope  discharge  into  the  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of 
Aaov,  and  Caspian  Sea. 

SOURCES  OR  EUROPEAN  RIVERS :  Uany  of  the  riven  of  Europe 
have  their  origin  in  hi^k  mountain  districts,  at  considerable  elevations  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  both  of 
which  rise  in  the  snow-covered  Alps.  The  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  again, 
derive  their  waters  from  the  high  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. But  this  is  not  the  case  vrith  all  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Some  of  tbcm 
(and  those  among  the  most  considerable)  rise  in  nearly  level  plains,  and  at 
only  a  trifling  height  above  the  sea.  The  source  of  the  Volga  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  Great  Plain,  at  a  height  of  little  more  than  600  feet. 

The  following  derive  their  waters  from  the  Alps: — the  Rhine,  Rfaoae,  Po, 
and  Adifffl.  The  Apennines  contain  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo. 
The  mountains  of  Germany  give  rise  to  the  Danube,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Wcmt. 
The  Dnieitw  and  Virtala  have  their  sources  among  the  Carpathian  A/tfun' 
tains.  The  Pyrenees  contain  the  source  of  the  Garoane.  The  other  mountain- 
chains  and  highlands  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  give  rise  (0  the  Ebro.  Mlnho^ 
Douro,  Tagns,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.  The  mountains  (^Central  France, 
with  the  adjacent  plains  of  that  couniry,  contain  the  sources  of  the  Loire.  Seine, 
and  Mease.  Tbc  Scandinavian  Mountains  give;  n&c  to  the  Tornea,  Lulea, 
Pitea,  Umea,  IndaU,  Da),  Glommen,  and  Gdta.  The  River  Ural  rises  in  the 
Ural  Mountains.  The  River  Knban  rises  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  The 
following  rivers  Originate  in  and  drain  ihe  great  Itnvland  plain  of  Europe:— 
the  Volsa,  Don,  Dnieper,  Nofthern  And  Southern  Dviua,  and  the  Niemen. 

OUTLETS  OF  EUROPEAN  RIVERS:  If  the  number  of  the  rivers  of 
Europe  that  fall  directly  into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans  be  compiared 
with  the  number  entering  the  lialtic.  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea  and  the 
Cas^nan,  it  vill  be  seen  that  a  greater  ntimbcr  discharge  their  waters  into  fa- 
land  seas  than  into  the  open  ocean. 

RIVER  SYSTEMS:  The  rivers  of  Europe  may  be  grouped  into 
three  main  systems^  according  as  they  flow  directly  or  indirectly 
into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  or  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  latter  forms  what  is  termed  a  "Continental"  system,  that  is,  none  of  its 
rivers  are  connctiled  with  the  ocean  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Drainage  Areas:  Of  a  total  area  of  3,700,000  square  miles,  800,000  square 
miles  are  daiined  directly  into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans ;  soo,eoo  into 
the  White  Sea;  800,000  into  the  Baltic;  300,^00  itito  the  Mediterranean; 
900,000  into  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  i^  Aaov;  and  700,000  into  the  Caspiast 
Sea. 

I.  Wjirf-ihcit.  or  «ntter-)i4rt(tu',  stricUf  mcuw  j  nauil   thit   which   broi'lljr  dirldm  two  Mfj   of'' 
t3M    "  iliie   of   b«l|C(iU  "    wfiicti    JlTide    tvo   o~-n-    Hver-b«f«l  oa  UM  OppQUta  llopM  of  ■  COnttoMt.     ' 
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The  Arctic  River  System  of  liurope  inclttdes  all  those  riveis  Uiat 
drain  the  northern  slope  of  the  continent.     The  principal  are  those — 

1.  Flowinc  directly  into  the  Arctic  Oceui :— Petchora.  i,oc»  miles  in  length. 
a.  Flowing;  bito  the  White  Sea:— Mczen,  480  mile*;    Dwina,  700  miles; 
Onega.  380  miles  in  length. 

The  AtUntic  Rircr  System  of  Europe  comprises  all  the  rivers  that 
flow  over  the  North-  Western  Slope  of  the  cot;t[ncnl,  cither  directly  into  the 
AtloHtu  or  into  (he  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic^  and  those  which  drain  iu 
Souih-Eastem  Siojx  aod  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  comparatively  few  streams  that  enter 
the  "White  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  al/  the  rivers  of  Europe 
belong  to  the  Atlantic  river  system.     The  principal  are  those — 

I.  Flowing  directly  lata  the  Atlantic: — Glommen,  400  miles;  Gota,  70; 
Loire,  600;  Garonne,  350;  Minho,  200;  Douro.  460;  Tagua,  510;  Guadiana. 
450;  Guadalquivir,  290;  Shannon,  2^4  miles  in  length. 

a.  Flowing  hito  the  Baltic  Sea: — Oder.  550  miles;  Vistula,  630;  Niemcn, 
500;  Dvina,  500;  Neva,  40;  Tomca  and  DaJ.  each  350  miles  in  length. 

3.  Flowiag  into  the  North  Sea:^EIbe,  600  miles;  Wcscr,  380;  Rhine, 
760;  Mcuse  or  Moas,  550;  Sclicldl.  250;  Thames.  215;  Trent,  180;  Ousc, 
150  ;  Tay,  105  miles  in  length. 

4.  Flowing  Into  the  English  Channel :— Seine,  470  miles  m  length. 

5.  Flowing  uito  the  BrUtol  Channel:— Sei-cm,  340  miles  in  length. 

6.  Ftowiag  Into  the  Mediterranean  : — ^Jucar,  950  miles  ;  Ebro,  400  ;  Rhone, 
530;  Amo,  150;  Tiber,  aio;  Po,  450;  Adige,  250;  Vardar,  aoo;  Struma, 
350 ;  Maritxa,  330  miles  in  length. 

7.  Flowing  Into  the  Black  Sea :>- Danube,  1.630  miles;  Dniester,  700; 
Dnieper,  t,300  miles  in  length. 

8.  FUnring  Into  the  Sea  of  Aiov  : — Don,  1,100 ;  Kuban,  4S0  miles  in  length. 

The  Caspian  River  System  of  Europe  includes  those  rivers  which 
drain  central  and  eastera  Rusaa  and  Caucasia,  and  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Of  these  the  prificipaJ  arc  the  Volga  (3,300  miles),  Knnia,  and  Terek.  Tlic  River 
Ural,  which  fonns  part  of  the  natural  bouiiduy  between  Europe  and  A^  also  diKhaiga 
itself  into  ibc  Caspiaa. 

The  Commercial  Facilities  aflforded  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  Most  of  the  larg^er  rivers  are  navigfable  for 
long  distances  inland,  and  even  the  smaller  streams  are  nearly  all 
usetvil  waterways,  aiid  generally  liave  deep  estuaries,  which  form 
safe  and  commodious  harbours. 

•'  The  chief  importance  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  in  respect  Of  their  oaviga- 
bOiey,  is  derived  from  the  ^t  that  the  varied  outline  and  conliguration  of  the 
continent  caose  so  many  streams  to  reach  the  coast  directly,  thus  giving  access 
from  many  pomts  at  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  ioland.  For  purposes  of 
irrigation  the  rivers  of  Southern  Europe  are  also  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  most  fully  developed  system  of  Lrrlgaiion  in  Europe  is  to  be  found  ia  tbu 
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vnllej  of  the  Po.  where  the  abundant  n-aiers  brought  down  from  the  Alps  by 
the  tributaries  of  that  river  are  utilized  with  the  utmost  sldll."' 

The  Navig;able  Rivers  of  Europe  are  great  arteries  of  tradCf  and 
facilitate  the  transit  of  goods  and  produce. 

The  three  great  river-artcrics  on  the  Continent  are  the  Rbiae,  the  Danube, 
and  the  VolgK.  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  ate  two  of  the  greatest  business 
riven  of  Europe,  The  Volga  rivals  the  Danube,  but  is  hcarily  handicapped  by 
h.ivtng  its  embouchure  iu  an  inland  aea.'  The  lower  courses  of  the  Seine, 
Loire.  Garonne  (Gironde),  Rhone,  Elbe.  Weser,  Oder,  Vistula.  Meuse.  Scbddt. 
Neva,  and  Tagtis.  arc  all  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  for  some  distance  in- 
land. 

Canals :  The  commercial  importance  of  these  and  other  European  rivers  ii 
ftttther  ctilianced  by  the  national  and  international  5)'stcni5  of  catuiU  which 
connect  river  with  river  and  sea  with  sea.  In  England,  the  Thames,  Severn,  and 
Trent  are  thus  united  ;  in  Scotland,  one  canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  while 
another — the  Caledonian  Canal— joins  Loch  Linnbc  with  the  Moray  Firth ;  in 
Ireland,  small  vessels  may  pass  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Li^ey  by  the  Royal 
Canal,  ftc.  On  the  munland.  France  and  Germany.  Holland  and  Russia,  are 
flpecialljr  distinguished  by  their  cxlensi^-e  ^'5tem  of  cannl$^ — the  Sdnc,  Loire, 
Garoane.  and  Rhone  are  connected  by  canals,  as  also  arc  the  two  great  water- 
ways of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  In  Russia,  canals  complete  the  natural 
means  of  inland  water  communication  between  the  While  Sea,  the  Caspian, 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  and  vcswU  may  thtis  freely  pass  from  Archangel 
10  Astrnkhan.  from  Sl  Petersburg  to  Odessa,  Ac. 

The  Thames,  Mersey,  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Volga  are,  com- 
mercially, the  most  important  of  European  rivers. 

The  Thames  is  by  &r  the  most  important  of  British  rivers.  This  fiunous 
stream  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  winds  eastwards,  eniering  the  North 
Sea  by  a  wide  estuary,  after  a  course  of  ais  miles.  I'he  moderate  deration 
of  its  source,  and  its  slight  fall,  render  its  current  extremely  gentle,  and.  con- 
sequently, the  Thames  is  navigable  for  small  craft  almost  to  its  source,  while 
Ma-going  vaseis  ascend  it  nearly  to  London  Bridge,  60  miles  from  the  sea.  Tlie 
tid*  rises  from  17  to  33  feet,  and  is  fell  at  Teddinglon.  90  miles  further  up  the 
stream.  The  upper  and  middle  courses  of  the  Thames  ore  through  a  tteh 
agricullnral  district ;  frvm  Ltmdom  to  Ikt  sea  the  river  is  probably  the  most  &■- 
qoentad  watarway  on  the  globt.  The  enormous  amount  and  viUoe  of  the  com- 
meroe  6owing  in  and  out  of  tbc  great  Port  of  Londoa  are  shown  by  the  (act 
that  the  customs'  receipts  at  London  exceed  the  total  receipts  at  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  "  Part  if  Umdon"  really  extends  from  London 
Bridge  to  Gravesend,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  with  this,  the  K^eatest  port 
In  tha  world,  an  enormous  number  of  steamers  and  saiUng-vesseU  maintain 
regular  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Tlie  If  criej,  a  small  river,  but  with  a  Doble  estuary,  is  second  only  to  the 
Thames  in  commercial  importance.  The  Basin  of  the  Mersey  resembles  "  a 
vatt  workshop."  so  numenms  and  so  close  together  are  the  manufacturing 
towns,  aQ  busily  engaged  in  the  greatest  of  English  textile  industries — the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  deep  and  sheltered  estuary  of  the  river  (orins  the 
Llvarpeol  Chanael,  in  and  out  of  which  flows  over  a  third  of  the  gigantic 
foreign  trade  of  England. 

TntBk,  «*.  I-  I  P^  "> 
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The  RUh^  laMorially  tiie  most  famous,  and  phpicaJfy  the 
most  imuming,  is  ahet,  iwttmenialfy,  one  of  th£  most  important 
of  the  great  rirers  of  Europe. 

J*»ymM^,aeBaM^  tit  JUim€'u£fMBA  into  Ommw^l^dbkBiwnimm 
(1)  A*  Uppv  SldB«i  fircn  die  soinoe  of  the  rircr  to  Btsle,  ^apfaicaDx  «SocfSied 
faf  L«mllfc  »"aTut,alaKMC  drcaa>r  tnct.  BnTOonded  by  a  ^ose  tidfe oT 
iiMiiiina,  thwiiliiig  in  peaks,  takes,  and  sxreaas.  wtec  ibert  ttc  bu  lev 
pbinfk  and  Oeae  voy  circnnucaTbed  in  extent,  mod  wlicre  tbe  vaDcTs  alooe 
opm^B^Mniealkxi;'  (3)  Iha  Hiddte  Rha^  frtMa  Bade  to  Weid.  "an 
Jmrnam  ipiitililiirt  apace  aMnpraed  betwwn  Basle.  Wesd,  Mett.  and 
Nfeoaberx,  oae  of  ^e  richest  and  moot  densdjr  peopled  dbtncts  in  EmifK:. 
txwfvaed  hy  laonnNin  cfaalM  panHd  to  the  come  oT  the  river,  the  most  rfr- 
■nricaUe  of  wtaidt  are  the  Voavcs  and  tbe  Bbdc  Forest,  which  cndoae  the 
Rkfae  ia  a  long  and  aarrow  valk;  of  graot  fertOitr  and  most  ptctoresqoe  ap> 
pawnee:  (3)  Iha  tumtr  UtSae,  fron  Wesd  to  the  sea.  "broad  and  ImL 
widKMi  fftoms  br^tfs.  open  oa  every  nde.  eorered  with  water  and  aaaniMS. 
farokaa  talo  fta^meott  br  imadatioas  of  the  sea.  a&d  of  which  the  parts  ocoef 
Ihc  sea  are  bdov  Ihe  lercl  of  hi|^  vata-;  tbe  dimate  tmhealifarf  in  many 
ptaoes;  the  laad  ibondantly  watered  br  innumoable  canals  and  streams, 
alaaoat  cwery^MK  fertile  and  wen  ealtivated."  The  iiAnw  ^ad^Mwr  of  the  baaio 
of  fte  Rfaiae  dna  present  widely  diflaent  aq>ects. 

Ika  t^pv  RUm.— ^Tbe  Rhine  is  fcrrDed  by  the  janction  of  Bmnerans 
i  liBi^  in  the  hi^ier  portkn  of  the  Alps,  of  which  tbe  principal  are  tbe 
Rhine  and  the  Hinter  Rhine.  The  Venkr  Rhine  rises  in  a  imall  lake 
•cor  Mmmt  St  GctiarJ,  ax  an  dcTBlioa  of  y.Ha  ieet,  and  flows  oorth.cast 
ItiiOMIih  tbe  ragged  Yafler  of  tbe  Rheinwald,  joining  tbe  Hinter  Rhine  at 
ReiAcaaiL  Tbe  Hiofeer  tOme  rises  in  tbe  HktimmaU  Gtatitr  at  a  height  of 
7.a|0  feet,  and  Bows  first  aortb-east  throo^  the  magni&oenl  corse  of  the  Via 
limSm,  and  dM*  tvns  north  to  join  tbe  Vorder  Rhioe. 

Tbe  wow  **m^i»njMj.  ttream  flows  oortb<east,  bending  in  the  ricinity  of 
s  (Cter)  to  the  oortb.  flanked  00  tbe  left  by  a  contiouous  waO  of  moiiB- 
tans,  and  farming  port  of  the  boundaiy  between  Switseriand  and  Anttria, 
Em^y  rT/tfT™%  Ae  Lake  »f  ComOamcr.  A  tongoe  of  land  divides  the  weaian 
end  of  tbe  lake  tnio  two  basins,  from  the  lower  of  u  bicb  tbe  Rhine  flows  due 
west,  fiilOng  below  ScbaffbaniaQ  over  rocks  65  feet  hi^.  and  rushing  swifUjr 
rtr*if**  a  cormuus  defile ;  recerring  at  Waldibnt  tbe  Aar.  and  completing  at 
Basle  tbe  upper  or  first  portioo  of  its  coarse: 

Rta^  in  tbe  gbciers  of  the  Grimsd,  tbe  Aar  waten  oearfjr  tbe  whole  of 
Switacriand  between  the  Beraese  and  Swiss  Alps  on  the  east,  and  the  Jura 
MoQDtihis  oa  the  weo.  and  caizies  off  tbe  stnplas  waten  of  alaiosl  aD  the 
Swiss  ta]De9.eaoep(diose  of  Geneva  and  CoDstance.  Tbe  main  stream  drains  tbe 
lakes  of  T»mm  and  Brian;  of  its  tributaries,  tbe  TheOe  drains  tmkt  fitmcUul^ 
the  TTtaas.  take  LMcenu;  and  the  Ummat,  Lake  Zurich.  At  Basle  the  Rhine 
is  *•»  Seet  broad,  and  7*9  fcet  above  the  sea.  or  nearly  7,000  feet  lower  than  tbe 
souroe  of  ibe  Vorder  Rhioe; 

Tbe  MlddU  RUDe-^LeaTiDg  Basic,  the  Rhine  turns  abrapOy  north,  and 
flows  ihroQi^  a  «aOey  bounded  hj  tbe  Black  Forest  fS^kmarwmaldJ  on  tbe 
east,  and  tbe  V^i^ea  on  the  left.  Between  Bask  and  StrassAitrg  the  rtnr  is 
ttyM*^  with  nuBBerons  islands,  and  its  current  is  aill  rapid.  At  Maytmtt  it 
ewes  weM  as  far  as  Bingea.  tfaroni^  a  beantifiil.  open  valley :  from  Kmgem  to 
Ctiknti  it  winds  between  ragged  and  lofty  hills,  beqnently  sarmonnled  by 
pictureaqne  ntias  and  castles,  ckxlicd  with  magnifioeu  fcccsu,  OT  ^oreted  with 
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vineyards — forming^,  indeed,  a  "blending  of  all  beauties."  From  Coblentz  lo 
Bonn  tbe  sccnerT-  is  not  so  wild,  but  hardly  less  beauti^ ;  thence  it  6ow3 
tfaran^  a  more  level  district,  and  about  30  miles  bdow  Wesd  enters  tbe  Low 
Coonirias.  Of  the  tributaries  of  tbe  Middle  Rhine  tbe  more  important  arc  the 
Neekar.  Main,  Laho,  and  Lippe,  oa  the  right ;  and  the  III  and  MoaeUa  on  the 
left. 

Tbe  Lower  RUne.— Near  tbe  Dutch  frontier,  tbe  Rhine  (here  s.ooo  feet 
brood)  dhrides  into  tvo  branches,  of  which  the  nortbeni  (tbou^  by  Ear  the 
amaller  branch)  retains  tbe  name  of  Rhine ;  the  sootbem  arm.  known  as  tbe 
Waal,  joins  the  Maas.  or  Metue.  The  northern  stream,  under  tbe  name  of  Old 
Rhine,  flows  west  into  the  sea  past  Amhim,  Utrtcht,  and  Leyden  ;  but  most 
of  its  traien  are  carried  off  by  the  Yaaal  and  Aautal  into  tbe  Zuyder  Ztt.  and 
t^  tbe  Lech  (the  main  stream)  into  the  estuary  of  the  Maas.  Tbe  wbole  basin  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  is  level,  and  tbe  various  branches  of  tbe  river  are  embanked 
by  enormous  dykes,  which  alone  prevent  the  waters  from  inundating  the 
country. 

The  Rhine  is  nmvirable  for  sea-eoin^  vessels  to  Cologne ;  small  steaners 
ascend  as  &r  as  Basic  ;  boats  thence  to  the  falls  of  SchpiThauscn,  and.  above 
the  falls,  to  Chur.  But  tbe  navigation  is  everywhere  difficult ;  in  the  upper 
basin,  on  account  of  tbe  £aUs ;  in  the  middle  basin,  on  account  of  the  islands ; 
and  in  tbe  lower  basin,  on  account  of  the  want  of  cnrrent  Canals  connect  tbe 
Rhine  basin  with  those  of  the  Rhone,  Scheldt,  and  Danube: 

With  its  nomeroos  affluents,  the  Rhine,  which  has  a  total  course  of  7«o  miles, 
drains  an  area  of  ooC  less  tbaa  M.800  miles  (more  than  twice  tbe  alse  of  Ire- 
land], of  which  10,700  square  miles  are  within  Switxerland,  35.400  sqnaiv  miles 
within  Germany.  7.000  square  miles  within  France,  and  13,700  within  the 
Netherlawls. 

The  Danube,  1,630  miles  in  length,  is  the  second  largest  river  of 
F.urope. 

Its  basin  (area,  310,000  square  miles),  whicb  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  tbe 
Hercynia*  S^ouniains,  the  Carpatkiaiu,  and  tbe  low  hills  between  the  Pnuh 
and  tbe  Dniester  on  tbe  north,  and  the  Alf*  and  tbe  Saiioju  on  the  south,  is 
BaturaUy  divided  into  four  main  Mctioaa  by  tihrae  kraacvenc  nngtm,  throogh 
which  tbe  river  passes  by  narrow  defiles  of  oonaidaable  length.  Tbe  Srst  section 
forms  a  moderately  elevated  pLiteau  :  tbe  secotid  is  generally  level  on  tbe  left, 
but  hilly  on  tbe  south ;  the  third  and  fourth  sections  are  immense  plains. 

Tba  Pbsfe  SecticB  of  the  Daanba  ezleods  Iraat  its  source  to  its  confluence  with 
tbe  Inn.  The  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Br«fc  and 
Ibe  Bricach,  which  rise  in  the  Schwan  Wald.  at  an  devation  of  9.937  ^^cet; 
locally,  the  Danube  is  considered  lo  originate  in  a  spring  in  tbe  garden  of 
Doita^£tckiMgtn  PaUue.  It  then  flows  through  a  succession  of  narrow  vaUqrs 
and  de61cs  10  Ulm,  where  tt  becomes  navigable  at  a  height  of  i  ,400  feet  nbov« 
the  sea.  It  next  traverses  the  broad  upland  of  Bavaria,  receiving  the  Altmubt 
and  Raab  on  the  left,  and  the  Lech,  Itor,  and  Im  on  tbe  right  The  Inn  rises 
In  a  small  lake  in  the  Rkattian  Alps,  and  flows  throtigh  the  romantic  valley 
of  tbe  Bmgadin,  fidling  into  the  Danube  at  Pasjau.  Bdow  Possau,  the  Danube 
enters  a  defile  formed  by  tbe  approach  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  and  a  sptu- 
of  the  Norte  Alps,  thus  completing  the  first  section  of  its  course. 

Tb*  5«c«ad  SecHoa  extends  from  this  defile  to  a  similar  but  longer  ravine 
between  Gran  nnd  Waitxcn,  fonned  by  tbe  coavcrging  part  of  tbe  Bakony 
Forest  and  tbe  Tatra  Mountains.     Between  Linx  and  \lenna,  its  duinnel  is 
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often  of  great  widih  and  studded  with  islands ;  bdow  Vienna,  it  divides 
repeatedly,  forming  several  islands  of  considerable  extent.  From  the  hilly 
region  on  the  right  it  receives  numerous  tributaries,  but  none  of  ojiy  consider- 
able length ;  on  the  left,  the  level  and  open  country  between  the  Moravian 
Mountains  and  the  Little  Carpathians  is  drained  by  the  March,  while  the 
Waac  and  Gran  water  the  valleys  between  the  Little  Carpathians  and  the 
Tatra  MounLains.  This  portion  of  the  Danube  basin  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
Tated,  and  rich  in  minerals. 

The  Third  Section  of  the  b-isin  of  the  X>anube  forms  the  Great  Plain  of 
Hungary,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  400  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Al 
Waiixcn  the  river  bends  abruptly  south  by  Buda-Pesth,  the  Hungarian  metro- 
polis. Al  its  confluence  with  the  Orave,  the  Danube,  turning  east,  receives  the 
Tbciss  CD  the  left,  and  the  Save  and  Morava  ou  the  right,  and  enters,  at 
Moldava,  the  third  aad  last  defile,  the  narrowest  portion  of  which,  below 
Oraova,  forms  the  famous  "  Iron  Gate  " — a  deep  gorge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
'  thraogb  which  the  river  rushes  rapidly  and  turn  til  tuously.  The  greatest  affluent 
I  of  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  rises  in  Mount  Galatz,  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
receives  among  other  streams  the  Maros,  which  drains  the  Transylvanian  high- 
lands. The  Drave  rises  in  the  None  Alps,  the  Save  in  Mount  Terglou  in  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  the  Morava  in  the  Balkans,  l^eaving  the  Iron  Gate  at 
Gladova,  the  Danube  enters 

The  Fourth  and  Last  Sectioa  of  its  basm,  which  is  also  level  near  the  river, 
but  becomes  more  elevated  and  broken  towards  (he  Carpathians  on  the  north 
and  the  Balkans  on  the  south.  Its  course  from  Gladova  is  south-east  to  Wldio, 
where  it  bends  east,  turning  at  Rassova  due  north  to  Galatz,  where  it  again 
turns  east,  entering  th?  Black  Sea  by  several  mouths,  of  which  (he  most 
important  are  the  Kilia.  the  Sullaa,  and  the  St.  George's. 

The  most  considerable  tributaries  of  the  lower  Danube  are  all  on  the  left 
bank— these  are  the  Aluta,  Prabova,  Seretb.  and  Pnitb,  all  rising  in  the  Car- 
rpothiana.     On  the  right,  it  is  joined  by  numerous  streams  from  the  Balkans, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Isker. 

The  Danube  is  navigable  for  steamers  from  Ulm  to  the  ses,  and  is 
the  most  important  commercial  waterway  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  Upper  Danube  is  always,  and  the  Lower  Danube  occasionally,  frozen 
'  o^'cr  in  winter.  This  great  river  is  estimated  to  discharge  into  the  sea  10,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute ;  that  is,  more  than  all  the  other  rivers  that 
enter  the  Black  Sea  taken  together,  tt  also  brings  down  a  vast  amouot  of  sedi- 
ment ;  its  delta  is  estimated  to  have  advanced  six  miles  ^ce  the  year  800  a.  o. 

The  Volg^  :  The  Caspian  Sea  is  remarkable  as  being  not  only  the  largest 
continental  bisin  in  the  world,  but  also  as  receiving  the  longest  of  all  "con- 
tinental "  rivers,  the  ^'0^}^^^  which  is,  besides,  the  longest  of  European 
livers,  continental  or  oceanic 

Kising  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  al  an  elevation  of  only  633  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian,  into  which  it  flows,  the  Volga  has  an  extremely  slight  fall  {an  average 
of  about  3!4  inches  per  mile),  and,  consequently,  a  stngulariy  gcnlle  cur- 
rent. Us  channel  is  unobstructed  by  rocks  or  shoals,  and  its  volume  is  in- 
ctx»sed  by  numerous  tribuu-iries  ;  it  is.  therefore,  navigable  in  Bumraer  almost 
to  its  source.     In  winter  it  is  frutca  over,  and  sledges  and  :  take  (he 


plEioe  or  stenmers  and  barges.     Canklt  connect  this  fprtMi  hlg^hvray  of  RnMin 
commerce  with  ihe  rivers  that  enter  the  White  Sea,  Ihe  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea. 

LAKES  :  The  large  number  of  lakes  forms  a  striking  feature   ■ 
in  the  hydrography  of  Europe.  ' 

Most  of  them  occur  in  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  those  in  the  Alpine  region 
in  the  soufA  arc  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  often  In  the  highest 
decree  beautifuJ,  while  those  that  belong  to  norlhera  Europe  are  generally 
within  level  regions,  and  arc  on  the  whole  tame  and  uninteresting. 

The  Lakes  of  Europe  are  naturally  divided  into  tluree  main  groups — 
the  Alpine,  Scandinavian,  and  the  Russian, 

The  Alpine  Lakes  fringe  the  central  mass  of  mnnntains,  those  on  the  Swiu 
side  being  connected  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  and  those  on  the  ftatMm 
side  with  the  Pa  Of  the  former,  the  principnl  arc  the  lake  of  Genera.  (330 
square  miles),  throut^h  which  the  Rhone  Hows,  and  the  lakes  of  Coostanct 
(iSo),  NcQchatol  (93),  Zurich  (34),  and  Lucerne  {.fo),  in  the  hasin  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  the  Italian  lakes,  the  largest  are  Garda  (180  square  miles),  Maj:yiore  (150), 
and  Como  (66). 

The  ScandliiavlEui  Lakes  occur  in  thousands  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the  high- 
land  region,  the  principid  being  Wener  (a.cxx)  square  milps),  Wetter  (840),  btkI 
Uular  {700);  and  are  numerous  also  in  Norway,  where  MJoseo  (300  squafQ 
miles)  is  the  largest. 

The  Russian  Lakes  occur  mainly  in  the  region  between  the  White  Sea  and 
ihc  Gulf  of  Finland — a  region  "  strewn  braidcast  with  lakes."  The  largest  are 
Ladoga  (6,300  square  miles),  Onegra.  (3.280),  Salraa  {2,000),  Pelpos  (1,350), 
llmen  and  Bleloe  [each  400  square  mllc^),  and  En&ra  (1,200). 

In  Iliingxry,  between  the  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  DraTe,  lies  Lake 
BaUton,  or  PUttea  See.  950  square  miles. 

*.'Thc  Caipinn  Sea,  wtikh  liet  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ii  really  a  vast  Ukft 
—to  grc.1t  In  size  a>  to  ileserve  the  aani«  of  Kii.  Its  water,  nuireovcr,  is  uJt,  Ulco  that  of 
the  open  lea-  Ev«n  ■inall  lalccs.  however,  which,  like  the  CiL^pian,  have  no  eulUt  Vx 
their  w&tcra,  are  tuiutlly  salt.  Uut  the  waior  of  Iikea  in  genenl  is  sweet  and  fresh.  Tb« 
cunrent  which  is  produced  by  the  issue  of  a  ntonins  itrenin  from  tlie  lower  end  of  a  lakfl 
lends  to  preservt^  tlm  frsshness.  A  great  many  lakes  (indeed,  the  sreaicr  number)  both 
rccnvo  and  discharge  a  ninninB  stream. 

CLIMATE.— Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  fells  within  the  North 
Temperate  Zone.  The  small  portion  lying  to  the  northward  of  the 
Arctic  CiroJe  does  not  comprehend  more  than  one-seventeenth  part 
of  the  entire  Continent.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  climate  of 
Europe  Is  dlisting^shed  by  its  freedom  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  to  which' other  divisions  of  the  globe  are  subject- 
There  is.  however,  con.«derabIc  difference  bet  ween  the  climate  experienced  in 
the  north  of  Europic,  and  that  which  characterises  its  southerly  regions ;  between 
ttic  cool  atmosphe?B  that  is  found  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coascs 
of  the  Atlantic,  anW  the  warmth  that  belonijs  to  the  lands  bordering  the 
Nfedilerrancan  Sen,  \Tbere  Is  a  grradual  diminution  of  heat  in  passing  from  south 
to  north,  or  from  lowsr  to  higher  latitudes.  In  other  words,  tlie  countries  of 
southern  Kurope  are  h»t,  those  of  middle  Europe  moderately  warm,  its  more 
northerly  regions  eoo!  A  f'nd  the  extreme  north  intensely  cold.  Thi«  is  In 
accordance  with  the  genei«»l  laws  by  which  climate  is  regulated.  J 
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The  Ujag  days  and  short  olglits  or  the  northern  summer,  and  the  rererse  con- 
ditions {long  nights  and  short  days)  of  ihc  oppo&ila  sca&on.  are  a  moicriiit 
elemeiil  in  the  diiiiates  of  European  countricSp  but  are  of  less  importance  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Europe  than  in  its  higher  latitudes,  for  /Aert  Iho  difference 
between  the  extreme  fcnglh  of  tlie  long  days  of  summer  and  the  short  days  of 
winter  is  much  less  than  it  is  farther  north. 

This  dlfftrence  becomes  greater  with  each  succtMdiiic  degree  of  Utitade.  At 
Naples  or  at  Lisbon  the  diflerence  between  the  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest 
days  is  not  more  than  6  hours  ;  at  London  it  amounts  to  nearly  9  hours.  In 
the  Shetland  Islands  the  dinerencc  becomes  increased  to  nearly  13  hours  ;  and 
the  same  at  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg,  whicli  ore  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  Shetland  Islands.  Still  farther  north,  under  the  line  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  longest  day  and  the  longest  night  are  each  of  exactly  24  hours'  duration. 
Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  the  diffcreDos  becomes  yet  greater,  the  summer  sun 
remaining  continuously  above  the  horixon  for  a  period  of  several  successive  days. 
white  during  the  winter  the  sun  docs  not  become  visible  [remaining  beneath  the 
horizon)  for  a  correspondent  time.  Summer  in  these  high  latitudes  embraces 
tbcreforc  a  brief  period  uf  continuous  daylight,  while  the  opposite  seasoa 
includes  a  period  of  corresponding  darkness. 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  at  any  place,  his 
rays  communicate  heat  to  the  earth,  and  thus 

la  the  sooth  of  Europe,  whiu-e  (so  far  as  this  portion  of  the  glob«  is  concetued)  ihera 
tt  leut  differcDCe  between  the  length  of  the  d^ys  and  nifbu  tlirouiitiom  the  year,  tlie  tular 
beat  ii  more  equally  disttilmted,  uiil  the  dtlFereDce  l^eiween  the  tuouner  and  winter  ten' 
peralurcs  is  accordingly  lets  oiurked  than  is  the  case  farther  nurtli. 

In  thtt  noddle  of  Europe  it  grAclitally  bccomu  tnuro  coiuidcrable,  and  the  oppothe 
KaaOOS  of  summer  and  winter  present  more  striking  conlntsts  of  heat  and  cold.  TL« 
ioterTetuag  seaxas  cf  spring  ajid  autumn,  however,  make  the  transition  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  other  gradual,  and,  if  measured  merely  from  day  to  day,  almoU  hn- 
percvptiblc 

In  the  north  of  Etirope  the  lummer  becomes  a.  brief  period  of  great  heal  (due  to  the 
kuis -continued  presence  of  the  sun  aUdvc  the  horiiux),  the  winter  .t  prolonged  and  more 
defitiilcly  marked  season  of  cold.  Tins  intervening  seasons — spring  and  autumn — are 
p«n«U  of  mere  rapid  transition  bom  heat  to  cold,  or  the  reverse  ;  xs  the  long  days  at 
tumincr  approach,  the  heat  rapidly  mcreascs  and  the  icy  coverisg  of  the  groond  gives 
place  with  itortllag  raptdiiy  to  th«  verdure  which  accompanies  the  warmth  of  prolonged 
tnnshinc.  Summer  as  t^uickly  patses,  with  retuniiiig  periods  of  lengthening  darkness, 
Into  the  gloum  of  an  Arctic  winiar. 

The  Soath  of  Europe  u  thus  a  r«;iaa  of  comparatively  equable  temperature,  with 
•easons  which  are  less  dtsiinguiihcd  by  the  )i«u  and  cold  of  summer  and  winter,  or  the 
{ntcrvcniiig  terms  of  spring  and  autumn,  than  by  the  alternate  recuirence  of  periods  of 
rain  and  drought. 

The  countries  of  Middle  and  Western  Europe  enjoy  a  climate  in  which  the  aummet 
and  winter  are  marked  by  grextcr  cQiiirasts  of  heat  and  cold  ikon  ts  the  esse  further  south, 
bui  in  which  the  spring  mid  autumn  ujii^iiiiiic  sraMjiis  of  grsdiul  Iransitioo,  and  sofien 
tbc  passage  frocci  the  one  extreme  10  the  other. 

The  countries  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  exhibit,  hetweeo  iheJr  summer  and 
winter,  differences  which  ore  yet  more  stronRly  eootnuted.  Sprinj;  and  autumn  are  there 
of  bti^  dtnatioa ;  towards  the  extreme  north,  indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  exi^l. 
Tlie  year  Ls  divided  into  a  short  summer  and  a  lun^  winter,  llie  Ibrmer  U,  far  a  brief 
timi?,  a  peii^  of  great  lirat,  ;is  ih'^  tatler  li  uric  of  intense  ciiM-  The  extremes  Of 
difference  increase  with  the  latitude,  until,  beyond  the  Ari^tic  Circle,  the  year  consists 
of  a  lon{  winter  night,  altcmaiing  wilii  a  short  season  of  continuotu  daylight  and  iniciiM 
beaL 
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The  proximity  of  the  ocean  has  a  powerAU  efiect  upoa  climate,  and 
thus  the  countries  ui 

Western  Europe  ^vy  cMviitiorB  of  clinutc  wUcfa  poma  many  mdvaota^ea  <mr 
thooc  bdongias  to  the  can  of  Ennipt  in  usiilv  Utitodck  Tbey  have  a  moK  eiiuabfa 
dbtribntba  oT  beat  throasbout  Uw  year.  That  b,  tbcy  civsr  nUdst  sonuncn  aod  own 
■MipMSIe  wioton  than  b  tb«  otta  in  Eastan  Enrape.  Ttu»  U  a  cotuajoenoe  of  thair 
pontkn  rclailvdr  to  tlic  Adastic  Ocsu. 

Bastocm  Bnrapei  on  iha  other  band,  ja  br  rcmored  from  occaok  rrfl'MTftT.  and  a, 
■oceover,  opn  and  uatbdlend.  No  momtain  chains  protect  the  eastern  paitt  of  Etirapa 
from  tbo  piinins  cold  of  Mttheriy  wiodL  Hcace  their  mmmcr  a  ooe  of  ioicnM  best, 
and  thair  wioto-  a  sesaoa  of  stiU  tatcn»cr  cold.  JUatcJw  ukJ  SjUmSmrgi  ate  litiiMad  Lo 
ncariy  iha  ume  latitwie,  but  thcr  vomem  widdjr  different  cUaMca. 


The  comparatiTe  elevation  of  the  coatiiient  ha&  a  great  effect  upon 
its  climates 

_  7'W  kigktr  fsriina  ^  mammi4umtiu  emuttrua  «nr  mmtmrmlfy  CJif*t*d  t»  gnmUr  »U 
tktm  tMtir  l0tMrfUiiu.  High  plateaux,  or  tablelaftda,  for  a  like  raaaoo,  an  sabjact  to 
extnewi  of  tcmpcratura,  while  the  cllmatei  of  ooonlrica  opoo  opponte  sidca  of  tba 
aana  laoantalii-diun  are  often  widely  difTcreaL  Of  tUai  tfaa  Alpi,  in  tba  south  of  Eorop^ 
mn  an  eaawpje.  Tlteir  tlope.  on  th«  n.le  of  SwUae^iid,  b  to  the  northwaid ;  upoo 
that  of  Italy,  lo  tbc  lotitbward.  TLcy  acnrc  in  aooM  d^raa  to  ibdter  Italy  frora  tbc 
cold  wind*  of  the  north. 

Rainfall. — A  greater  quantity  of  rain  fidb  in  the  south  of  Eorope  than 
in  its  middle  portions,  and  more  in  its  middle  hititudcs  than  farther  north. 

Warm  ooottiaa,  la  geocnlt  bava  Moce  t»n  than  cold  oountriea.  Uvrc  raia  Ub  also 
in  ibe  -fwU  of  Europe  than  Id  tbc  caat-a  coiiBcqoeiKe  of  ita  praaiimity  to  tba  Albutic 
Oceao.  tlM  winda  blowlac  frota  wfakb  an  abuadamly  charred  with  laoiuine;.  Alone  tba 
wbole  w«t«ni  lid*  of  Europe  (indoding  the  Brittsb  IilaadsX  wcUsriy  winds  are  generally 
aooonqwBted  by  run,  arfailc  easterly  winds,  blowing  Grooi  over  large  tracts  of  bad,  arc  diy. 
Tba  average  munber  of  days  in  tba  year  ^oa  which  raia  ooean  b  lawaat  in  iba  aaadi 
of  Europe,  and  inoeaan  towaids  tbc  oortb.  There  are  mote  raioy  days  in  the  y«ttr  in 
the  wca  of  Earope  than  in  any  otbtr  poctioa  of  lt&  aateai,  aod  there  b  abo  a  mofe 
gencfally  cnobt  atnuopbere. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  It  is  the  characteristic  of  Europe  to  possess 
among  its  natural  productions  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
soch  msfuralSt  plants^  and  animals  as  are  most  useJul  lo  civilized 
man. 

Soow  of  the  planu  and  aoimalt  that  are  now  abtmdant  in  Europe  have  been 
braogbl  from  other  parts  of  the  globe,  bat  a  targe  proportion  ore  native  to  tts 
son.  Other  divistoQi  of  the  earth  possess  is  greater  qoantitjr  the  precioos 
metals,  display  a  rastly  richer  abimdancc  of  fruits  and  flowers,  with  trees  of 
more  luxuriant  growth  and  fbrcsU  of  wider  expanse,  or  are  richer  in  the 
various  tenants  of  the  wilderaen  and  the  air,  in  the  siae  and  powers  of  their 
wUd  nnimals,  and  the  brilUant  plumage  of  the  feathered  tribes.  But  oo  other 
part  of  the  earth  equals  Europe  bi  the  abundant  posseaaioo  of  what  U  cioat 
capable  of  anpplytng,  with  the  dae  exercise  of  indnstry.  the  wants  of  ctviUaed 
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MINERALS:  Europe  is  richly  supplied  with  the  more 
minerals  and  metals — coal^  iron,  &c. — and  also  produces  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  precious  uutals. 

Caal  is  most  abundant  in  Great  Britain  and  Belghim,  attd  large  quanti: 
are  also  produced  in  France,  Germany.  Austria,  and  Russbu 
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Iron  is  found  in  most  European  countritis,  but  is  produced  in  larger  quantities 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  all  tbi;  other  countries — Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Austria,  4c.— inkcn  togeiher. 

Salt  19  obtained  from  mines  in  Austria,  and  from  briiu-sfrings  and  wwtts  of 
rock  salt  in  England,  and  by  evaporation  on  the  coasts  of  Fnutce.  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  &c. 

Copper,  lead,  tin,  sine,  and  other  metals  and  minerals  are  found  !n  vnnous 
ports  of  Europe.  Of  the  precious  metals,  eroLd  is  found  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  Russia,  and  Id  Hungary ;  and  silver  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Scandinavia. 

PLANTS  :  All  the  food-plants  that  are  characteristic  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  thrive  in  this  division  of  the  globe. 

The  chief  cereals— wA^-u/,  barUy,  rye.  oafs — ore  grown  abimdantly  over  the 
larger  portion  of  Europe,  and  mais<  (or  Indian  com)  in  the  more  southerly 
parts  of  the  conlinenL 

Among  Criilu,  the  appU,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  currant,  and  gooseberry,  belong 
to  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe ;  the  vine  to  its  more  soutliuly  regions ;  the 
orange.  Utnen,  citrtm,  ajidjig  to  the  shores  of  the  Medilcrracean. 

Of  trees,  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  ar« 
distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  evergreens  ;  while  the  forest -growth  of  middle 
and  northern  Europe  is  chiefly  deciduous,  embracing  such  trees  as  the  oaM,  ash, 
back,  elm,  larth,milUfVi,aldtr,  mapU,  sycamore,  and  the  various ^i.b«-j:  andjirs. 

ANIMALS  :  The  fauna  of  Europe,  though  not  so  varied  as  that 
of  the  other  continents,  is  rather  richer  in  useful  animals,  and  in- 
cludes fewer  dangerous  or  noxious  species  than  Asia  or  Africa. 

Many  of  tbc  Wild  AnhnaU  which  were  once  native  to  Europe  have  dis- 
^pcarcd,  while  others  have  greatly  diminished  in  number. 

ITie  wild  boar  and  the  bear,  as  well  as  the  wolf,  were  formerly  common  in 
the  forests  of  the  British  Islands,  but  have  been  wholly  exterminated  thence. 
The  forests  of  Germany,  and  the  wooded  tructs  that  skirt  ihe  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  still  harbour,  however,  the  two  former ;  and  the  wolf  is  yet  found 
in  many  pans  of  the  continent,  as  in  the  forests  of  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  wild  ox  still  exists  in  the  forests  of  Russia.  Ilie  red-deer,  the 
&Lllow.daer,  and  others  of  the  same  tribe,  belong  to  tJbe  lower  latitudes  of 
middle  Europw,  The  chamois  and  the  Ibex  (animals  of  the  goat  kind)  are 
native  to  the  high  momitain -region  of  the  Alps,  but  they  have  become  scarce 
under  the  continued  pursuit  of  [he  hunter,  and  the  itxx  is  almost  extincL 

The  vast  number  uf  Domestic  Animals  that  are  reared  in  Europe — either  as 
the  food  of  man,  or  for  various  other  uses — is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
zoology  of  Europe. 

The  sbMp,  ox,  p<r.  and  coat,  the  borsa,  ^n,  and  doff,  abound  in  every  part 
of  Europe ;  most  of  them  are,  indeed,  the  constant  companions  of  man,  whcre- 
evcr  his  wanderings  extend.  The  rela-deer  supplies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
extreme  north  of  Europe  (Lapland)  the  place  of  other  domestic  quadnipccls. 

The  variety  of  Birds  is  great  in  nearly  every  European  country,  except  in  the 
exireaie  north.  The  wcb-foutcd  tribes  (geese,  ducks,  &c)  ore  most  numerous 
ia  high  latitudes.  The  stork,  the  crane,  the  heron,  the  pelican,  the  spoanblD, 
and  the  flamingo  belong  to  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe  The  vulture 
and  eaffle  are  most  numeroui>  in  the  high  mountain-regions  of  the  sooth,  that  is, 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.     'Hie  owl  is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  contmenL 
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Europe  is  singularly  free  from  venomous  reptiles.  LUards  are  oommon  in 
the  countries  Uut  border  on  ibe  Mediterraneaii,  tMit  arc  perfectly  harmless 
Tb&  cfaajDclcoo  is  found  in  Spoio. 

Fbh  of  oeaily  every  variety  abound  in  the  scu  and  rivers  of  Europe,  and 
many  of  tfaem  arc  extensively  used  as/aoJ.  The  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black.  Baltic,  and  Caspian  Seas  are  all  highly  valuable.  The  tontiy,  which  is 
the  largest  edible  Gsh,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  seas  that  surround 
the  phtish  Islands  contain  a  vast  abundance  of  snch  fish  as  the  cod,  beirinf. 
haddock,  mackerel,  turbot,  and  pilchard,  besides  the  crab,  lehstcr,  prawn,  and 
many  othcn.  The  lalmoo  abounds  in  the  rivers  of  northern  and  western 
Europe,  as  it  also  does  in  the  Volga  and  ulhcr  slicains  of  eastern  Russix 

Of  loaocts.  the  kinds  that  an  annoying  and  hurtful  to  man  are.  happily, 
comparatively  scarce  in  this  portion  of  the  globe.  The  most  useful  member  of 
the  insect  tribe — the  commoa  booer-bee — is  reared  in  most  European  oouniries. 
The  sUkwonn  is  numerously  reared  in  tbe  south  of  Europe — in  Italy,  Spain, 
Switxerland.  and  the  south  of  France.  The  scorpUm  is  found  in  tbe  south  of 
Europe.  The  insects  which  are  familiarly  known  as  occurring  in  our  own 
country  (and  which  are  more  or  less  common  throughout  the  globe),  asJtUs, 
itc ,  do  ncA  require  to  be  spednlly  mentioned. 

INHABITANTS. — The  poptilation  of  Europe — amounting  to  a 
total  of  about  550,000,000 — consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  what  ts 
known  distinctively  as  the  Caucasian^  Jndo-Gcrmanic,  or  Aryan 
race.    Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  belong  to  this  stock  of  nations. 

There  are  diSerences  amongst  them,  the  result  of  diversity  of  dimate,  and 
perhaps  of  other  causes.  The  nations  of  soutbem  Europe— the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Italians,  and  Greeks — ore  distinguished  by  tbeir  darker  skin  and 
their  gvncndly  ^^"^'Vt  frame  from  the  people  who  arc  native  to  the  middle 
and  nonberly  potiocu  of  the  oonuneni.  Kobost  fiames,  fair  complexions, 
light  eyes  and  bur,  are  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  people  of 
middle  and  northern  Europe. 

RACES  :  Four  leadii^  divmooa  of  the  Catxauian  fiuaily  are  marked— 
the  CtUict  the  Gtrfmotic  or  TtiUffmicy  the  Romamit  or  Greti'Laiin^  aod 
the  S/ai»mtc. 

1.  The  Celtic  race  is  now  aloKMt  Unuinl  (as  *.  pore  w*ck)  to  W&lo,  Irdmoii,  Ibc 
HighLuid*  of  ScutUixl,  and  BHttany.  FormeHy  tbe  Celtic  people*  iahaUited  tbe  wbolt 
of  wotcm  Europe  fron  Spuu  to  tkimurk,  but  were  gradiMlly  supcrMdcd  by  the  Ccr- 
nutnic  or  Teounk  pMpla- 

1.  Tbe  Gerauialc  or  Teutonic  race  i*  *pread  ovct  the  niidiHc,  north.wcstcm,  and 
nuny  of  iha  wc««m  coantrics  of  Europe,  and  foraH  tbe  pcedoninant  people  in  Gvauny, 
Nonnty,  Sweden,  Denmark,  UoUaod,  Belf  iua,  and  Greu  EIriuia. 

13.  Tbe  Rominic  or  Greck-Latia  rac*  i>  ael  by  uty  Dcaiu  a*  pun  aa  any  of  tbe 
otbcr  races,  aod  a  pcobably  :in  otlmLilare  of  the  afaoriginal  Celtic  race  with  Roman  and 
Cenaaa   tovadsa.     The    Koounic   s^oap  oonpica  Spattt,  Portocal,   France  (excepc 
BtiUany),  Italy,  Rovaaania,  and  Greece- 
4.  The  Slavonic  raca  oocupici  nearly  all  eastern  Earopc,  prwdomioaiiog  in  KuuLa, 
Pdapd.  Bohemia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 
BeeidM  ibe  above  lacee.  to  wtiich  raoit  of  the  ptcplw  ef  Earope  bclone,  there  are 
•cvccal  Buaor  brandies  of  tbe  Moagoliaa  race,  the  priucipal  bcuis  tbe  Tmrit  in  Turkey, 
the  M^gjmn  ia  Haasary,  the  /VJeai  wid  I^fi^uUn  hi  the  north  of  £ut«p«^  tba 
TawmaiAi  aloog  Iba  aonheaituu  sboret  of  KoBia,  and  tbe  Kmimwckt  in  tbe  stcnwa 
cf  ■eathcatt  Ituwifc 
Two  other  distioct  natioDs,  tbe  Jews  sod  the  Glptlet,  are  fooad  Kancrcd  all  ovv 
Europe.    Tbe  /nnr  are  of  tbe  Caucauan  race,  and  in  the  Middle  A^o  w«re  cmeOy 
pnecoted  ia  alaaea  orccy  ooonuy  m  Eurape,  esoept  Polaad.     Much  ill-will  asaim  the 
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Jewi  Mill  exiiU,  »nd  witbin  recent  y*ar»  it  has  gix-en  riie  to  disCTACcTul  penecuiion*  in 
Kuuia,  Roamania,  and  Gernuny.     The  Gt/n'ti  are  a  wandering  noe ;  their  origin  it  un- 

knovn. 

LANGUAGE:  The  languages  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Turkish  and  other  Turanian  dialects,  belong  to  the  ^rj-an  or  Indo-I-'uropoan 
family,  and  may  be  classed  under  four  principal  headings,  broadly  corre- 
sponding with  the  four  great  races  of  the  continent,  namely,  the  Celtic,  the 
Teutonic,  the  Latin  or  Greek-Lniin,  and  the  Slavonic. 

t.  Dialects  of  th«  Celtic  language  are  still  $polcMi  in  the  wmi  of  Ireland,  th«  north 
and  west  oTScotlnnd,  Isle  or  Man,  Wales,  and  Brituny. 

a.  The  Teutonic  Caraily  coraprise*  the  Engliih,  Lsvland  Scotch,  Norwegiis,  Swedish, 
Dacush,  Dutch,  and  German  languagci. 

J.  The  Gtrek-Lltln  or  Rncnance  language*  are  tpolcen  in  Fmnce,  Spain,  Parlugal. 
Italy,  Roomnnia,  and  Greece. 

4.  The  Slavonic  Linguase  is  spoken  in  Roisia,  Servin,  Quicarta,  Bohemui,  MoraviA, 
Knd  Poland. 

RELIGION  :  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  profess  Christiani^, 
in  one  or  other  of  iLt  three  form5L 

The  Protestmnts  predominate  !n  the  Tvii!r>nic  counlri»;  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
KomaBlc  eoantries,  except  Greece;  ami  ifir  Greek  Church  in  the  Slavonic  countries 
mai  Greece.  Tlte  Turlu  profi^^  Mohammedanism,  while  the  Samoredes  and  LjtpfM  are 
ktmiluiu.  The  orthodox  Jews  profesh  Judaism,  the  RuMiaa  and  Gnlician  Jews  are  sunk 
fai  sapeniitinn,  while  many  other  Jews  are  agnostics. 

*.'  Of  the  3SO  millions  of  Europeans,  nhoat  150  millions  are  Roman  Catholics,  80  mSlloat 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  75  millionit  are  Protestants,  while  10  millions  are  Moham- 
medani,  and  7  millions  are  Jews,  Gipsies,  &c. 

EDUCATION :  All  the  great  nations  of  Europe  arc  more  or  less 
ndvanccil  in  education,  and  the  higher  classes  of  even  the  nio&t  defident  in 
national  culture  are  generally  well  educated.  Schools,  colleges,  antl  univer- 
sities are  found  in  every  European  state,  and  are  well  attended. 

As  nsards  Bcneral  education,  the  Teutonic  peoples  rank  first,  the  Romanic  nations 
•eaood,  while  the  mans  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  ar«  almost  totally  illiterate.     The  average 
,  noiaber  tif  the  population  unable  to  read  and  write  in  the  variotis  countries  it  estimated 
'  to  b&— ia  England,  so  per  cent. ;  France,  3s  ;  Italy,  64 ;  Iltmgary,  S5 ;  and  Russia,  68. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE:  The  Tr.ide  and  Commerce  of 
Europe  Is  larger  and  more  important  than  that  of  any  other  continent. 

"  The  form  of  Europe  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the  ezchangt  of  raw  materi.ils 
or  manufactured  products,  for  lar^e  rivers,  the  natiuul  hij^hways,  extend  over 
the  wide  plains ;  and  in  the  highland  regions,  where  the  streams  arc  smaller, 
generally  utuiavigable,  long  anns  of  the  sea  reach  far  Into  ttic  land.  CaoaU 
have  been  coosuncidd  to  unite  the  river  highways  all  over  Europe ;  roads  and 
railways  have  been  extended  in  every  direction  across  rivers  and  ravines,  even 
over  the  Alps,  or  through  them  by  tunnols ;  upwards  of  110,000  miles  of  rail- 
way  now  form  a  network  over  Europe ;  telegraphs  not  only  bring  every  corner 
of  the  land  into  husirwss  connection  with  every  other,  but  reach  out  in  submarine 
lines  or  cables  to  all  ports  of  the-  world."  There  is.  moreover,  regular  steam- 
ghip  commnoicatloa  betwMn  the  great  ports  of  Europe  and  the  chief  commercial 
towns  on  the  coasts  of  America,  Asia,  .Mrica,  and  Australasia.  Thousands  of 
cargo  steamers  ancj  sailing:  vessels  .\Iso  convey  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials  to 
Europe,  and  distribute  its  manufactured  products  all  over  the  world. 
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The  Naturml  Trade-Divisioas  of  Europe  are  based,  not  on  political 
or  national  divisions,  but  on  similarity  of  produce  and  season  of 
shipmenL 

The  Bahk  Trmde  embraces  tti\  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Tbe  staples  of 
the  Baltic  trade  are  wood  and  timber,  Bax  and  hemp,  wheat  and  oats.  Coal. 
raw  oottoa  and  cotton  ^oods.  Ac ,  are  imported. 

Tlte  Black  S«a  Trmda  is  mainly  in  the  two  great  staples  of  wheat  from  Odessa, 
and  pctroletim  from  Batixm  and  PotL  ConslantiDople,  oi  the  ectnuice  to  tbe 
Black  Sea.  is  an  important  coaling  station  and  port  of  call. 

The  Danobe  Trade  ij  enormous— the  Danobe  bdng  one  of  the  greatest 
"  business  "  rivera  in  Earope.  The  staple  exports  are  wheal,  maiae,  and  other 
oereals.  t^low.  Ac  ;  and  thechiefimportsare  English  manufacturedgoods,ftc. 
Tbe  Danube  itsdf  fau  a  oonne  of  t,6oo  mfles.  and  is  joined  by  no  les  Ibaa  60 
uvicafale  tributaries,  looieof  then  hnndicds  of  miles  in  length.  Riterstowiias 
ply  above  Vienna ;  cargo  steamers  load  at  Galati.  BraHa.  and  tbe  larxer  diips 
in  the  ' '  roads  "  at  Solina,  at  the  moalh  of  tbe  river.    Tbe  European  section  of 

Tlw  MwUtarraaaaa  Trade  inclades  all  tbe  commeroe  flawing  in  and  out  of 
some  of  the  most  important  ports  on  tbe  continent,  such  as  Barcdona  and 
Valencia  in  Spain ;  Nlarseilks  in  France ;  Genoa.  Naples,  and  Venice,  in  Italy ; 
and  the  Greek  ports,  ftc 

Tbe  Geaeral  Trade  embraces  all  ports  between  Hamburg  and  Gibraltar  ;  it 
is  die  western  connecting  link  between  the  Baltic  trade-area  and  that  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Nerweglaa  aod  White  Sea  Trade  completes  tbe  trade-areas  of  Europe. 
It  cooiists  of  rare  mtferi'i/s  out,  measorod  by  Goisbed  goods  in.  Tbe  White 
Sea  trade,  whi^  centres  at  Archangel,  is  "  closed  "  for  several  months  every 
yoar ;  tbe  Norwegian  ports,  on  tbe  cootraty,  ore  always  open. 

*.-Th«  ibovc  rteim^  of  the  luAmt/  tradt-^rtai  9/  Emrvp*  tifaMed  upoa  diedant- 
ftcacioo adofced  in  th«  "GolddoGunofTracU"  and  "  Reeentaad  y«**^g  Cooracrcv," 
byDr- Veus. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  government  of  every  State  in  Europe, 
except  France  and  Switzerland,  is  moHorchical  in  fonn,  and  is  iies- 
potic  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  limited  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries.  France  and  Switzerland  (and  the  small  states  of 
San  Marino  and  Andorra)  are  republics. 

Bnrope  imfoUticaify  Avided  into 

Poor  Bovim :  Russia.  Gomany.  Anstria^Hrnigarr,  and  Turkey. 

Etovaa  Kincdoms:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Norway  and  Sweden,  Den* 
mark,  Holland,  Belgium.  Portugal.  Spain.  Italy,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  ScT%-ia. 

Tw«  RepobHcs :  France  and  SwitKdand  \and  tbe  minor  protected  republics 
of  San  Marino  and  Asdocrm). 

Poar  PrtadpaUtto* :  Montenegro,  and  the  minor  principalities  of  Uixem- 
boig,  Monaco,  and  Lichtenstetn. 

The  coontries  of  Europe  may  be  also  arranged  according  to  thetr  "rank** 
or  power  In  the  following  order : — 

1.  Grtat  Bcitsia,  Gemaay.  Fnnee.  Amtria,  Bunii,  aad  Italy.  Tbcae  ceaMitiir  riM 
*•  Six  Gnat  Powers  "  of  Kontpb 

a.  Norway  and  Sv«dm,  Sg$im. 

>  TnrkcT.  Bc^Iba,  IfnlhnJ,  Dwoaric,  Portnxal,  SwtlMrfand,  and  Cnaea. 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  following  is  a  list  of  tho 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  together  with  their  area  and  popu- 
lation : — 


Coahlri«. 

Area  in 

sq.  mil«s. 

Fopnlalion. 

Deiukr 
per  aq,  m. 

Great  Britain  JLnd  Ireland 

lao.ooo 

38,000.000 

316 

304.000 

38,900.000 

tB7 

11.370 

6,093,000 

535 

HnlUnil       .... 

13,640 

4.550.000 

360 

Switserland      .... 

IS.9S0 

9,917,000 

isa 

German  Empire            . 

311,000 

46.855,000 

■SI 

Austria-Hungary 

Q^a,goo 

41,171.000 

171 

Oenmark     .... 

14.000 

9.185.000 

>S5 

123,000 

9,000.000 

16 

Sweden        .... 

170,980 

4,774,000 

«a 

7,095,000 

95.870,000 

4£ 

Turkey        .... 

63,850 

4,790,00a 

7S 

Monteacsro    ■        . 

3.480 

390,000 

«3 

Servla 

19,000 

9,096,000 

110 

Roumanla         .... 

48,000 

S.SSO.ooo 

"5 

Greec« 

95,000 

2,187,000 

■7 

Italy                   .... 

1x4,400 

30.947.000 

•70 

Spain                    ... 

197.670 

17,550.000 

B8 

34.000 

4,708,000 
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*.  •  The  area  and  population  arc  given  in  round  numbers  according  to  the  latest 
returns.  The  last  column  in  black  lype  ihows  the  density,  or  average  OLinbcr 
of  inliabilants  per  square  mile. 

The  Mai  area  of  the  countries  of  Europe  thus  amounts  to 
3JC  million  square  miles,  and  the  popiilaiion  to  350  millions,  equal 
to  an  average  density  of  93  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  Density  of  Popolatlon  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  depends  not 
90  much  on  their  nr.(unil  capacity,  by  reason  of  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate, 
to  support  a  large  population,  as  on  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  bibabitanta. 
Some  countries,  like  Turkey  and  others,  although  naturally  fertile  and  cap- 
able of  •iupporting  a  dense  population,  ore  yet  not  so  thickly  peopled  u  otbcr 
countries,  such  as  Holland,  Belgium,  and  parts  of  England  and  Germany, 
which  are  not  naturally  fertile.  Simil.Mly,  the  industries  of  a  country  depend  not 
only  upon  iu  natural  productions,  but  also  upon  the  character  of  its  inhabiuints ; 
ibtis  England  has  become  a  great  maaafacturuig  country,  not  merely  becauK 
of  the  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  useful  minerals  .'^nd  metals,  but  also 
by  reason  of  the  Indiutiy  and  eaterprise  of  the  EogUsh  people. 


THE     BRITISH     ISLES. 

The  British  Isles  consist  of  Great  Britain,  I  reland,  and  numerous 
Soulier  adjacent  islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  oflf  the 
western  side  of  the  European  continent 

Gn«t  Britaia  consists  of  England,  Wales,  And  Scotland,  and  it  the  largest 
island  in  Europe,  beinf  600  miles  in  lengtb,  and  having  an  area  of  n«9rly 
B9.000  square  miles, 

Irtlaad  lies  to  tbe  west  of  Qreai  Britain,  and  is  divided  from  it  bjr  the  Irish 
Sea.  Great  Britain  is  nearijr  Mnw  times  tbe  size  at  Ireland,  the  area  of  whtch 
is  33,500  sqtiare  miles. 

Of  tbe  nnmeroas  islands  and  islets  adjoioing  Great  Britain  and  Inland,  the 
principal  are  the  file  tf  tVtgkt,  on  the  sotiih ;  the  Orkney  and  SJUtlanJ 
hiamds.  on  the  north  ;  tlie  Heh-ides,  off  the  west  coast  of  SoMland  ;  Anglesey 
and  the  IsU  (^  Man,  in  the  Irish  Sei ;  Aehtt  and  Aran  htcnJj,  off  the  west 
coast  of  IivUind. 

England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
constitute  politicalljr  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Wales,  SeoUand,  and  Ireland  were  fbnneriy  distinct  countries  from  England. 
Tbe  eonqmstof  Ii^aad  coaunenoed  in  1170,  and  rirtnally  ended  when  Limrrick 
was  mrrautered  in  1691.  W«1m  wm  conquered  in  laSa.  and  formally  annexed 
in  1536.  The  crowns  of  Earlaod  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1603 ;  in  1707 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  imder  the  same  Parliament ;  and  in  180T 
the  Pariiameats  of  Gmtt  Britain  and  Irdand  were  tmited;  hence  tbe  name, 
'*  Utiited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand." 

The  United  King^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its 
numerous  colonies  and  forei^  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
tog^ether  form  tbe  British  Empire. 

The  am  ct  the  British  Empire  is  opwvds  of  si,oeo,»oe  iqaare  miles,  or 
morr  than  one-fifth  of  ail  tbe  land  of  the  globe,  while  \ht  fiCpmlaHcii  numbers 
3M.oe9,oo«,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  tbe  worid.  Our 
Indian  Empire  alone  has  a  population  of  more  than  3S6  millions.  Tbe  exteo- 
HOD  and  oonsolidalion  of  the  British  EmiiMre  Is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
af  the  worid.  Neariy  equal  to  tbe  Chinese  Empire  as  re^irds  population,  and 
now  larger  than  thai  of  Russia  in  extent,  it  is  Tully  superior  to  both  in  wealth, 
power,  and  in6ucnce. 


ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

ENCI.AND  AND  WALES,*  which  together  form  the  soothem  diri- 
sioD  of  Great  Britain,  constittite  by  far  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  British  Islands. 

Although  in  times  long  past  Wales  was  a  distinct  eoontiy  from  Englftnd.  yet 
tbe  two  are  now  so  ins^nrably  connected,  and  have  been  s3  long  under  the 
same  gorernmeot.  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  describe  them  under  one  bead, 
and  to  speak  of  tbem  as  a  single  country. 


**Wal«*  to^arhvd 
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England  makes  nearer  approach  to  the  maintanri  of  Europe  than  any  olhrr 
portion  of  the  Brilish  Islands.  The  Strait  of  Dover,  M-hicli  divides  the  shore* 
or  England  from  those  of  France,  is  only  twenty-one  miles  across. 

BOUNDARIES.— England  is  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  the 
north,  by  ihc  sea  ;  Wales  also  has  the  sea  on  all  sides  except  the 
east,  where  it  adjoins  England. 

England  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scotland  j  on  the  <ast  by  the  North  Sea  j 
on  the  south  by  the  Ea^Ush  Channal ;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea.  the  prin- 
cipaliiy  or  Walet,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Wales  is  enclosaJ  on  ihree  aides— the  north,  west,  and  sovth — by  the  Irish 
Sea,  St.  Geor^e'i  Chanael,  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  east  it  adjoins 
Eajrlaod. 

England  ii  divided  from  Seottand  by  the  TtM£d.  the  Cheviot  Hilb,  and  the 
Sotjoay  /''irth;  from  Ireland,  by  the  Irith  Sra  and  St.  (Iforge's  Channel :  from 
France,  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  Strait  of  Djver  ;  and  from  Belgtnm, 
HoQaad,  and  Germany  by  the  North  Sea. 

EXTENT.— Taken  together,  England  and  Wales  are  but  a  smaU 
country,  little  more  than  one-sixtieth  part  of  Europe,  or  a  nine- 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  land-area  of  the  globe. 

The  area  of  England  is  a  Uitlc  raorc  than  50,000  square  miles,  and  Wales  a 
little  over  7,000  square  miles.*  Th;  greatest  Icngrth  of  England,  from  Ber%vick- 
00-Twccd  to  the  Lizard,  in  Cornwdl.  is  420  milt^3,  and  the  neatest  breadth,  from 
Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Suffolk,  to  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  is  360  miles.  The 
leastbreadll],froin  thcTync  totheSolway  Firtli,l3  69mlles;  the  averai^  breadth 
south  of  the  Wash  is  aoo  miles ;  north  of  that  inlet,  lao  miles.  Tbe  mean 
length,  along  the  meridian  of  a°  west,  is  360  miles. 

Shape. — In  shape  England  is  triangular,  the  south  coast  being  the  base^ 
and  Bcrwick-on -Tweed  the  apex. 

Thi*  (act  tnay  be  made  ose  of  \>y  the  Aludcnt  ia  drawinc  the  m»p  of  EnRland  ;  Tor  if. 
In  aildition  lo  (he  Huh  of  Iiitituric  mtd  loagilade,  n  trungle  he  deviriliCEl  liy  ftraii;kt  tioei 
JoinioiC  Land'i  Ead  and  the  Sautb  Foreland,  and  from  each  of  these  poinu  to  Berwick, 
the  iiniKMities  of  the  coast  may  be  much  more  easily  and  accurately  dmwn. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  The  coasts  of  England  are  indented 
by  numerous  inlets  and  estuaries  ;  its  mountains  are  but  moderately 
elevated  ;  while  many  of  its  rivers,  though  short,  and  of  small 
volume  compared  with  continental  rivers,  are  of  the  highest  com- 
xnerdal  importance. 

It  may  indeed  lie  said  that  no  other  country  of  like  extent  presents  such  a 
Tariety  of  oatnral  features  as  Engfland ;  its  surface  is  diversified  by  mountain, 
hill,  and  valley:  its  uplands  are  drained  and  its  lowlands  watered  by  numermis 
rivers  and  streams :  while,  in  n  few  localities,  the  mountain  scenery  is  enridied 
by  most  t>eautiful  and  picturesque  lakes. 


I 


1.  TIM  sbev«  an  rand  BMnlMn.  TImkIuiII  saoaocqunnOa— wOlbe  tskw  ua  ^r^nM/dr^^/^ 
nca  nf  Eayhad  i«  ^mtej  inarv  milvi  •  t»t  Waha,  .^m^arUm  fel  all  t1i«  Utfw  oomitrin,  Uhn.  ttc ; 
7^1}  iqMn  wn»:  •»rof  bofh  togMlut,  9t,«w  ibMSMvoT  wmUkf  dfrMtcMoTbiid  or  wM«r  wlU  b< 
«g«H«  Milak.    TX>  »me<fi«glu4  nd  Wak*->  |  ccrkxtm]  w  tlw  b(  Wilw. 
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COASTS  :  Few  countries  have  a  longer  coast-line  in  proportion 
to  their  area  than  England,  and  the  numerous  inlets  and  estuaries, 
many  of  which  fonn  splendid  harbours,  penetrate  so  far  inland 
that  no  part  of  the  country  is  more  than  60  miles  from  the  sea. 

Exdodioff  minor  indentations,  the  coast-line  measmrs  about  1.500  mites, 
but  including  tidal  inlets  and  estuaries,  it  extends  to  apwards  of  3,000  miles,  or 
an  average  ot  i  oUa  of  coast  to  erery  ad  square  mUes  of  area,  a  propottioci  cx< 
cecdcd  by  very  few  countncs  in  the  world. 

The  numerous  inlets  and  estuaries,  some  of  them  ronning  MacntficcBt  natural 
barboors,  and  others  rendered  accessible  lo  the  largot  sea-going  vessels  hj 
drtdging,  bring  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry  urithin  esisy  distance  of  the  sea.  and 
thus  fiuilitate  the  injtovi  of  mw  materials  and  food^offs,  and  the  outjtata  of 
manofactured  goods  and  minerals.  And  as  water  carriage  is  the  cheapest 
possible  form  oT  tntnspmt.  the  extent  and  accessibility  of  the  coasts  of  England 
have  powerftiUy  inflooiGed  the  development  of  its  trade  and  commerce  with  all 
puts  of  the  world. 

*. '  England  being,  as  we  have  already  said,  triangnlar  in  shape,  and  bounded 
by  the  lea  on  all  sides  except  the  notth,  its  coasts  ore  natunlly  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  au/  coast,  the  stmth  cMut,  and  the  tuu/  toastf  each  of  which 
presents  peculiarities  of  form  and  character. 

The  East  Coast  of  England  is  the  least  indented  :  there  are  no 
great  bays  or  esttiahes  in  the  bold  and  rocky  shores  which  termin- 
ate at  Flamborough  Head  ;  thence  to  the  North  Foreland,  the 
coast  is  bordered  by  low  cHRs,  fiat  marshy  lands,  sand-hills  or 
sandy  levels,  .\nd  is  broken  only  by  three  large  inlets,  one  of  which, 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  is  the  most  important  commercial  water* 
way  in  the  world. 

In  some  parts  of  the  east  coast  the  sea  is  wearing  away  the  land ;  between 
Flamtwcough  Head  and  Spnm  Point  whole  parishes  have  disappeared,  and 
fianna  and  villages  have  been  engulfeiL  Ptutber  south,  however,  this  loss  is  to 
WOM  extent  balanced ;  00  the  Ltooolnshire  coast  the  land  b  gaining  on  the 
sea,  while  the  Wash  is  gradually  sitting  up. 

The  Inteta  on  tb«  Bast  Coast  are  few  in  number,  the  largest  of  them  being 
tba  Mouth  t^tke  Tta,  the  Nmmier,  the  Wash,  and  the  Esfuary  ifihg  Thawus. 
The  estuary  of  the  Tees  is  important,  commercially,  as  the  outlet  of  the  great 
htm  district  of  Clevdand.  llie  Hoaiber  is  the  estnaiy  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent, 
and  b  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  the  ports  of  Hull  and  Grimsby.  The 
Wash,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  Fen  district,  is  shallow,  and  tbe 
navigation  of  its  tortuous  dantidi  b  rendered  diSicult  and  dangerous  by  shift- 
inc  sarKlhfl»*t<.  The  Estuary  of  the  Thames  is  the  most  tmportani  inlet  in 
fintaia*  and,  indeed,  in  the  worid.  This  great  waterway  ts  traversed  day  and 
night.  ttU  the  year  round,  by  ocean  steamers  and  merchant  vesseb  to  and  from 
London— tbe  metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce;. 

Of  Uw  fnr  capes  00  tha  East  Coast  the  following  are  the  most  prominent  :— 
FluibeRMi^  Head,  tba  loftiest  promontory  on  the  north-castcra  coast,  to 
nanifri  firon  the  beaeom-^rts  formerly  Itt  on  il ;  Spnro  Potnt.  a  Inw  nnd  vandy 
"  spit "  at  the  month  of  the  Humber  ;  Lowestoft  Ness,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
the  most  easterly  point  of  England ;  and  the  Na^e  and  Foolnes*,  low  capes  on  tbe 
Oat  and  marshy  shores  of  Essex.    At  the  North  ForelaDd,  soath  of  the  estuary 
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of  the  Thames,  the  "While  Cliffs"  of  England  commence,  and  again  rise 
prominently  in  the  South  PoreUod,  on  the  soulb-eL3t  coast  of  KenL 

There  are  no  Urge  UUuids,  and  only  .1  few  smail  ones,  on  the  East  Coast. 
These  :ire  ; — Holy  Isluid  or  LindUfarne,  the  Fame  IsUoda,  and  Coquet  Itlaod, 
off  the  Northumbrian  coast ;  Thaoet  and  Sbeppey,  on  ihe  Kentish  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames — ^bolh  "  islands"  only  in  name,  the  formerly  wide  pas- 
sages having  silted  up,  and  these  inlands  are  now  separated  from  the  mainland 
only  by  narrow  streams,  kept  open  for  drainage. 

The  South  Coast  of  England  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent 
natural  harbours  and  lofty  chalk  cliffs. 

Lofty  challt  cliffe  fringe  the  eastern,  and  tolerahly  regular  portion  of  the 
south  coast :  the  western  half  is  sinuous  and  deeply  indented  by  numerous 
inlets,  many  of  which  form  safe  nnd  commodious  harboors. 

Of  the  KTeater  Inleti  on  the  South  Coast,  the  most  important  are  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  a  splendid  natural  harbour,  and  strongly  fortified  nnval  station, 
capacious  enough  to  hold  the  eniirc  British  navy  at  one  lime;  Sootbarapton 
Water,  an  important  commerciiO  w;»ter>i^y,  traversed  by  slcaincrs  to  and 
from  nil  parts  of  the  world ;  Weymouth  Bay.  a  harbour  of  refuge  protected 
by  i^Jrtland  breakwater;  Plymouth  Sound,  protected  by  a  breakwaters  mile 
in  length,  and  Urge  enough  to  hold  the  British  fleet ;  and  Falmouth  Bay  and 
Mount's  Bay,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cornwall. 

The  chief  capes  on  the  South  Coast  are  the  Sontb  Foreland  and  Dnngreness, 
in  Kent;  Beachy  Head  and  Selsea  Bill,  in  Sussex;  St.  C«therlae's  Pohit  and 
the  Needle*,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  St.  AJban's  Head  and  Poitland  BUI,  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast;  Start  Point  in  Devon  ;  and  the  Lixard,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  England,  in  Cornwall. 

The  only  noteworthy  Island  on  the  South  Co«jt  is  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
L<i  extremely  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  lovely  scenery  and  genial  climale  of  the 
island,  well  named  the  "Garden  of  England,"  .ittract  thousands  10 cross  the 
narrow  channel  which  divides  it  from  the  mainland.  The  eastern  port  of  this 
channel  is  called  Spithead ;  the  western,  the  Solent. 

The  West  Coast  of  England  is  far  more  irregular  and  deeply 
indented  tlian  the  cast,  or  even  the  south  coast.  The  Cornish  .and 
Welsh  coasts  arc  bold  and  rocky,  those  of  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land arc  flat  and  sandy. 

The  largrer  lalets  on  the  West  Coast  are : — Barnstaple  Bay,  on  the  north 
ooost  of  Devon;  the  Biistol  Channel,  on  important  waterway  leading  Into  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  outer  harbour  of  the  three 
great  ports  of  Bristol,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea.  The  largest  indentation  on  the 
eoast  of  Wales  is  Cardlsaa  Bay :  other  notable  inlets  are  SL  Bride's  Bay  ; 
Ifttfbrd  Haven,  the  Bnest  natiuul  harbour  in  Engl.-md,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing the  entire  British  navy  at  one  time;  Carmarthen  Bay  and  Swansea  Bay. 
on  the  sotith  coast  of  South  Wales.  In  North  ^Vnles,  Carnarvon  Bay  leads 
into  the  Menai  Strait,  which  separates  Anglesey  from  the  mainland. 

Further  north  the  coast  is  indented  by  three  river  estuaries — those  of  the  Dee, 
Ihe  Mersey,  and  the  RJbble — and  two  great  inlets,  Morccambe  ^^j  and  the 
Solway  Firth.  'I'he  .ipproiches  to,  and  navigation  within  all  these  inlets  are 
impeded  by  sandbanks,  and  they  can  only  be  entered  by  large  vessels  at  high 
mier.     The  5tir  at  llic  mouth  of  the  Mcrse>'  is  now  being  dredged,  and  ■ 
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mately  a  permanent  deep  water  channel  may  be  formed,  so  thnt  tVie  "  Atlantic 
linnrs"  and  other  large  vessels  will  no  longer  have  to  wait  outside  the  bar,  but 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  river  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

Th«  chief  headlands  on  the  West  Coast  are  the  LAod's  Bad,  in  Cbrmrall, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  England  ;  Hortland  Point,  in  Devonshire ;  Woms 
Head,  in  Glamorganshire ;  St.  David'i  H«ad,  in  Pembrokeshire:  Great  Orme't 
Head,  the  lofliesi  headland  in  England  and  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshire ;  Ptwrt 
of  Aire,  in  Flintshire ;  Formby  Point,  in  Lancashire ;  and  St.  Bees  Head,  on 
th«  coiut  of  Cumberland. 

The  chief  Ulands  on  the  West  Coast  are  the  Scilly  IsUs.  n  mimcrou-!  group 
of  islands  and  islets  olT  the  Cornish  coast ;  Lundy.  off  the  coast  of  Devon ; 
Anglftty,  Holyheaii,  and  Bardtey.  off  the  Carnarvonshire  coast ;  Waifuy,  off 
the  Furness  coast ;  and,  70  miles  out  from  the  coast,  the  liUof  Man. 

The  Scfflj  Isles  lie  30  miles  south-west  of  Land's  End.  Of  the  145  isLinds 
and  islets  6  onlj  are  inhabited.  Sl  Mary,  xo  miles  in  circumference,  is  the 
Lir|?est  island.  Anflnaj  is  a  larRC  island  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
North  WaJcs  by  the  narrow  Menai  Strait,  across  which  two  famous  bridges— 
the  Suspension  Brid(je  and  the  Tubular  Railway  Bridge — have  been  thrown. 
Hotybead  Island  is  connected  with  Anglesey  by  two  huge  embankments. 
The  Isle  of  Man  is  in  the  midillc  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  Dcuglat,  the  capital,  ii 
nt  about  the  same  distance  from  England  as  Ramsty  is  from  Scotland,  and  Petl 
from  Ireland.  Tlic  interior  of  the  island  is  hilly,  rising  in  Snat/ett  to  a,GOO  feet 
above  the  sea,  Liad  and  slatt  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  invigorating,  and,  during  the  summer,  thousands  of  people  from  the 
manufacturing town.i  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkslifre  visit  the  island,  to  which  lairge 
steamers  run  from  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  and  Barrow. 

STRAITS  AND  ROADSTEADS:  The  straits  and  roadsteads 
on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales  are  few  in  number,  but  are 
nearly  all  of  the  highest  commercial  importance. 

The  principal  straits  arc  the  Strait  of  Dover,  at  miles  in  width,  between  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Kent  and  the  northern  coast  of  France,  the  chief  water* 
way  for  most  of  the  forcipn  and  colonial  trade  of  London ;  Spithead  and 
Solent,  the  e-istern  and  western  parts  of  the  ch.inTicl  which  separates  the  Isle  of 
Wght  from  the  mainlanti,  both  affording  safe  ancborAge  for  men-of-war  and 
merchant  vessels;  and  the  Menai  Strait,  a  beautiful  channel,  14  miles  long, 
between  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire,  crossed  by  Telford's  Suspension  Bridge 
and  Stephenson's  TubuLir  Railway  Bridge. 

**-Thc  principal  roadsteads  are  the  Downs,  between  the  Kentish  coast  and  the 
6^^  'wrin  Sands,  the  largest  natiiral  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  world,  and.  during 
Wash, -.terras  especially,  crowded  with  shipping;  Yarmouth  Roads,  tictwecn 
navigaticpf  Norfolk  and  a  line  of  sandbanks,  the  only  safe  ao^orage  between 
ing  sandtx.  ^^^  the  Humber.  Spttfaead,  the  Solent,  Portland  Roads,  Plymonth 
Britain,  and.^c  Menai  Strait  are  all  resorted  to  as  roadsteads,  and  in  stormy 
night,  all  the  jj  of  all  kinds  may  be  seen  riding  $.afeiy  at  anchor. 
London— the  m  ^^  England  arc.  of  course,  minutely  mapped  out ;  the  Admir- 

OF  the  few  cap  T^Qt  only  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  but  also  every  rock, 
FlamtMirouerb  He»  qd  ^f  near  the  coast,  with  the  landcnu-ks,  liefathouses,  light- 
named  from  the  fc-hich  enable  the  mariner  to  pursue  his  course  from  port  to 
"spit"  at  the  mouti-in  spite  of  all  these  "aids"  to  navigation,  the  numl>erof 
the  moat  easterly  poinu-  every  year  on  the  coasts  of  England  is  appalUng^,  and 
flAt  and  marshy  sbores>crty  is  very  great. 
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SURFACE  :  England  exhibits  generally  a  gently-sloping  or  un- 
dulating surface,  which,  however,  rises  in  some  places  into  lofty 
hills.    Wales  is  chiefly  mountainous. 

^  The  high  graunds  of  England  and  Wales  lie  priocipally  upon  tbe  western 
aide  of  tbe  island,  and  form  a  succession  of  elevated  regions  which  stretch 
Dcariy  from  tbe  borders  of  Scotland  lo  tbe  Land's  End.  and  arc  sclilora  far 
removed  from  tbe  western  coasts.  The  eastern  alap*  of  Eugland  U  tbus  longer 
than  tbe  western  slope,  wbicfa  is  so  short  and  rapid  that,  with  tbe  exception  of 
the  Severn,  not  a  sin^  river  Sowing  west  attains  a  length  of  loo  miles,  while 
several  sireama  on  the  eastern  side  of  England  have  a  course  of  between  150 
and  30O  miles. 

'.'  "ItitiiqponaattoteiiUKbowlowuid  levela  j^reai  pan  of  tbe  country  re&lljr  ii.  It 
tbs  blaod  wera  sunk  500  (ea  lidow  iu  pretejit  level,  EagUnd  would  be  reducetl  10  a 
HkUcrtd  group  of  blvMU,  tbe  targcK  of  which  would  extttod  ftom  nev  Darby  to 
UexhaD.  Walcft  wuuUl  fcmn  %  cecuad  bUnd  of  about  tba  wme  tin.  Tb«  uplands  of 
emtcni  Yorksho*  would  make  a  tbird,  aod  a  scattcrad  aichipdaeo  would  ran  from  Cam- 
wait  eastwards  to  Keat,  northwards  to  Sbropshin,  and  norch-eastwarda  to  Lincolosbira. 
IT  tb«  dsptessioa  wcra  only  to  the  exlent  of  vjo  feet,  th«  sea  would  spread  over  all  tbo 
low  grouods  bom  the  Tea  to  tbe  TbaixM!i,  and  froio  Westmoreland  to  Sbioptliire.'* ' 

MOUNTAIN-SYSTEMS  :  The  mountains  of  England  may 
be  divided  into  three  sections  or  systems,  namely,  the  Northern, 
Cambrian,  and  Devonian. 

The  Northern  System  includes  the  Chtviot  HUU,  Pttmuu  Ranga,  and 
the  CuHtbrian  Group. 

The  Chrviot  Hills  are  on  tbe  borders  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  Clicriot 
Peak,  in  Northumberland,  is  a.676  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Pennine  Rajipe' 
extends  from  the  Chevioi  Hills  to  the  Peak,  nearly  along  tlie  dividing  line  be- 
tween thestx  northern  counties,  and  constitutes  the  most  continuous  elevated 
tract  in  England.  Tltis  range,  the  longest  in  tbe  island  wutb  of  the  Tweed, 
and  locally  known  as  tbe  "back-bone  of  England"  bos  no  wclt-deRncd  con- 
tinuous ridge-linc,  but  consists  of  a  scries  of  bu^c  moorlands,  from  to  to  so 
miles  broad,  cut  up  with  valleys,  and  tnterspex3cd  with  mountainous  masses. 
Tbe  highest  i»ints  are:— Cross  Pell,'  in  Ciuubcrlatid,  3,892  feet;  Wliernilde. 
9,414  feet ;  losleboroash,  0,373  f'^i>  ^^'^  Pin-y-ganC,  3,373  ^t^^<  >"  Yorkshire. 

*.*  The  Pennincs  arc,  for  the  most  part,  bleak  and  treeless,  but  the  wJd  and 
romantic  district  of  tbe  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  is  one  of  tbe  most  picturesque  in 
Britain. 

Tbe  Ciunbrlan*  Uoontains,  a  group  in  tbe  counties  of  Cumberland,  Wcstmoro* 
laad,  and  northern  Lancashire,  near  the  coast  of  tba  Irish  Sea,  nre  more 
nigged  and  somewhat  loftier  than  the  adjoining  Pennine  Range,  and  contain 
the  highest  elevation  in  England— Scaw  Fell,  situated  in  the  centre  of  ihd 
groap,  and  reaching  3.308  feci  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  SUddaw,  3,054  feet, 
and  HtlveUyn,  3,118  feet,  are  in  the  same  group. 

'.'  Tbe  Cumbrian  mountain-region  includes  ibe  beatuiful  and  much-fre- 
quented "Lake  DisuicL"  The  CumbrLin  lakes — Winda-raere,  Ulk'swater, 
Derwent  Water.  &c. — picturesqticly  embosomed  in  lung  and  narrow  valkysi 
arc  eelebrated  for  their  txrauiy. 
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The  Cambrian*  STStem  indades  all  those  mounuins  ^tualed  between 
the  basin  of  the  Severn  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  Wales,  leachiog  Ja  their  highest  point  a  greater  elevatioa 
thaj]  any  of  the  English  mounlains. 

'  Tbe  mounUins  of  Wales  coosst  ndtber  of  a  single  range  nor  a  succession 
of  niouQtain-cfaains.  They  ronn  rather  a  high  mountain-rt^oo,  in  some  places 
Spreading  into  broad  masses  of  tableland,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  and  in 
others  forming  huge  loountain-sumniits,  which  rise  conspicuously  above  tbe 
sunroonding  ground.' 

Tbe  culminating  point  of  tbe  system  is  &iowdaa.*  in  tbe  county  of  Camarron, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  3,370  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  thus  the  highest 
mountain  in  England  and  Wales.  The  spurs  from  the  main  range  rise  in 
Cader  IdrU*  to  3,939  feet,  and  in  PUoGminofl  to  3,469  feet.  In  South  Wales, 
tbe  heatfaer-covered  Black.  Mountains  culminate  in  the  Beacons  gf  Brecknock, 
two  majestic  summits  over  3,900  feet  in  height. 

The  Da^nifioent  scenery  of  tbe  Soowdon  Range  surpasses,  in  some  respects, 
the  fioest  moantain  scenery  in  other  paru  of  the  island.  Words  can  scaicely 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  scene  revealed  from 
the  summit  of  Snowdon.  In  &ne  weather  the  view  is  citcnsive;  in  stormy 
weather,  ratsts  and  fogs  gather  roond  tbe  Wyddfa  Pennant  witnessed  it  under 
both  aspects.  "  I  saw,"  be  observes,  "  the  coun^  of  Chester,  tbe  high  hills  of 
Yorkshire,  port  of  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelmd ;  a  plain  view 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  that  of  Anglea^.  lay  extended  like  a  map  beneath  us, 
with  every  riU  visible.''  Of  hii  srcond  ascent  he  remarks :  "  On  this  day  tbe 
sky  was  obscured  very  soon  after  I  got  up.  A  vast  mist  enveloped  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  mountain.  Tbe  prospect  down  was  horrible.  It  gave  tbo  idea  of 
a  number  of  abysses,  concealed  by  a  thick  smoke,  furiously  circulating  round 
us.  Very  often  a  gust  of  wind  formed  an  opening  in  tbe  clouds,  which  gave  a 
fine  and  distinct  rista  of  lake  and  valley.  Someiiroes  they  opened  only  in  one 
place ;  at  others  in  many  places  at  once,  exhibiting  a  most  strange  and  per* 
plexing  sight  of  water,  fields,  rocks,  or  chasms,  in  fifty  different  places.  They 
then  doced  at  oooe,  and  left  us  involved  in  darkneti." 

The  Devonian  System  includes  the  hilU  and  highlands  of  Devonshire 
and  Coruwall.  They  are  less  elevated  than  the  Welsh  hills,  but  still  im* 
port  a  varied  and  often  rugged  lOffiue  to  the  south-west  comer  of  tb« 
island. 

Brown  Wmy.  in  Cornwall.  1.368  feet ;  Yas  Tor,  a.o^o  feet :  Cawsaod  Bcacoa, 
].8oa  feet,  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire ;  and  DuakarrT  Beacoo.  1,707  feet,  on 
£u3ioar,  in  Somerset,  are  the  highest  points  in  this  system. 

*.  *  To  the  eastward  of  the  above  tracts  the  elevations  are  moeh  less  ood- 
spicuous ;  few  points  reach  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  most  of  them  are  considerably  below  that  altitude. 

HILLS  1  These  lower  bcigfati  nuy  be  arninged  in  two  groaps,  accord- 
ing to  their  formation,  namely,  the  eAa/Jk  kiHj,  and  the  Uaustomt  or  ooOiU 
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AaciMi  BiiBUiw  vfeick  ottad  from  the  CUlierB  H21i  to  the  coau  of  Nodbfk, 
aadiiiwlMli  »  Hmuiiiiiw  CSfi.  dmt  toibcW«sfa;  G«r  »««««  lOK  hi 
CkabridcBbEtt;  die  HmA  mM  Sosth  Do«».  w^the  TaBihij  Flik,  tl» 
MM>ofai%  Xtaww,  ud  olfaer  lower  be^ttts.  10  tbe  sooth  of  the  Tkaws. 

or  Ae  wJirif  A£J&.  the  |jiiaatiil  an  the  CuliaiiM  HB^  m  GfotteaMohim, 
IhJotjui  te  bead  WMCTS  of  the  Thunes  and  the  lower  coorae  of  the  Sncrn : 
Ulc  MalwB  HHK  bet««en  the  Scrxh  aod  the  Wje;  the  M«ii^.  Qvadtoch. 
a&a  Wlirfcrfnwn  HDls.  in  Sonersecshire :  the  Qm  UaLi  ukd  the  Wnku,  in 
fihrnpihlrf;  aod  the  Clwt  HHk,  in  Woraslershire. 

MOORS':  Bleak  and  treefess  wastes  of  sterile  bmd  still  cover  consida- 
able  areu,  ilthot^  ln^  tracts  of  atMriamd  have  been  recUiroctl  anO 
resdered  aviilablc  foe  cultirsuicw. 

Tbe  most  extensive  moors  and  moorlands  are  the  blenk  and  huren  North 
Tack  Moon,  in  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire ;  tbe  boggy.  peat-«orercd  Laacashira 
Moodaada.  bctiroen  the  Irvdl  and  the  Wyre;  the  wild  and  elevated  waste  or 
Ezmoor,  in  Somerset  and  Devon;  and  tbe  graoilic,  "Tor-"  crowned  tableland 
of  Dartmoor,  in  Devon. 

PLAINS  :  The  most  extensive  plains  in  England  ore  the  York  Plain, 
the  Cumbrian  and  Cheshire  Plains,  the  Central  Plain,  the  district  of  the 
Fees,  and  the  Eastern  Plain. 

The  York  PUUn,  between  tbe  Pennine  Range  and  the  Yorkshire  WoUls,  is 
the  most  extensive  in  England  Tbe  Cumbriaa  and  Cheshire  Plalos  lie  10  ilic 
north  and  south  of  the  Cumbrian  Group,  and  on  the  west  side  ot  the  Pennine 
Range.  Both  are  fertile,  the  latter,  cspecialljr,  Iwing  aduiimbly  adapted  for 
grazing  and  daJry-famiing.  The  Central  Plain  is  from  aoo  to  400  feel  aljuve  the 
sea,  and  extends  from  the  I'hames  on  the  south  to  the  Uuse  on  iho  north,  and 
from  tbe  Severn  on  the  west  to  the  Trent  on  the  easL  The  district  of  Uie  Pens,* 
which  lies  round  the  shores  of  tbe  Wash,  includes  paru  of  tbe  counties  of  Lln< 
coin,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  fonui 
the  lowest  and  most  perfectly  level  portion  of  the  island.  The  whole  tract  bai 
been  converted  by  draioage  into  a  highly  productive  district.  The  Bastorn 
Plain  indudcs  tbe  sea-board  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Kens  by  the  Kast  Anf^liaii  Kdghts.  Tbe  so-called  SaUabur?  Plain,* 
in  Wiluhire,  is  a  ueetess  expanse  of  moderate  elevaiion  (400  feci). 

VALLEYS  :  Most  EogUsh  river  valleys  arc  beautiful  and  fertile,  arul 
many  of  them  are  the  seals  of  great  industrit-s  anil  a  world-wide  commerce. 

The  dales  of  the  north  of  England,  and  the  vaJea  ol  the  southern  counties,  ore 
famous  for  their  quiet  beauty  and  extreme  fertility.  The  valley  of  the  iippar 
llumes  displays  all  the  charms  of  rural  beauty ;  tbe  lower  valley  Is  the  scene 
of  an  industrial  and  commercial  activity  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  England,  as  in  all  countries,  manufftcturing  towns  and  commercial  ceairai 
naturally  gravitate  to  the  river  valleys  and  esiuariiut. 


1.  Wdit  A.-S.  nftaJd,   n   fores:.      1^  C«rnua 

ft  Moor.  A.-S.  mfr,  «nuia  oikL 

\   AIv.  ntk-il  lti>-  "Kf-i/rrfi   f-r^i'  from    Ilia 


It  In  Um  ralea  of  c:iMltM  IL  TIN  dm«  ta  Itt  mhw 
Mji>  pratvctad  from  InuadulaD  liy  dyt€i,  u  U 
HuILin.l. 

4.  On  tblt  phfai,  about  alfkt  nOn  trom  SatUbury, 
1 1  Alt'uhfuft,  a  Dntldkal  or  a  UuUtb  CtiUa. 
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RIVERS  :  As  all  the  higher  elevations  of  land  lie  nearer  ihe 
western  than  the  eastern  shores,  the  longest  rivers  are,  with  one 
exception,  on  the  eastern  side  of  En^'land,  and  flow  into  the  North 
Sea.  The  main  slope  uf  the  country  is  therefore  towards  the 
cast ;  the  shorter  slopes  are  towards  the  south  and  west.  The 
numerous  streams  and  rivers  of  England  may  be  classified  tn  four 
groups,  according  to  the  inclination  of  their  basins. 
I.    Rivers  fiowing^  into  the  North  Sea,  firom  the 

1.    Pennine  Kange,  the  lyue.  Wear,  Tecs.  Ouse,  aad  Trent, 
a^      Wateriiudcf  Uu  Central  Plain,  the  Witham.  WcIIiLad,  Nco,  and 
Great  Ouse.  aU  of  which  enter  the  Wash.    . 

3.  East  Anglian  Heights,  the  Yore.  Orwell,  Stotir  (Eaaex),  Coloe.  and 

Blackwater. 

4.  CotiuiQtd  and  other  hills,  the  Thames  aod  Us  tribirtarks. 

5.  IVealden  Heights,  the  Siour  (Keni). 

IL     Rivers  flowiog  into  the  EngfUsh  Chjuinel,  from  the 
I.     WeaUm.  Heights,  the  Rotbcr,  Oiue  (Sussex),  and  Anin. 
&     The  Dawns  of  Hants  and  Wilu,  the  Itd>efl,  Test,  and  Avon. 

3.  Devonian  Range,  the  Stotir  (Dorxt),  Froioe,  Aj(c.  Otter.  Exc,  Teiga, 

Dart.  Tomar.  and  Fal. 

in.    Rivers  flowinsf  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  from  the 

I.  Devonian  Range,  the  Torridge.  Taw.  and  Pinct. 

X  Cotswold  Hills,  the  Bristol  Avon. 

y  Watershed  of  the  Central  Plain,  the  Avon  (tributary  of  the  Severn). 

4.  HV/jA  Mountains,  the  Severn,  Wye.  Usk,  TalT,  Neath.  Tawe,  and 

Tow)'. 
IV.     Rivers  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea,  from  the 

t.  W'lsh  Afeuntains.  the  Teify.  E>yfi,  Conway,  Clwyd,  and  Dee. 
3.  Pennine  Range,  the  Mersey,  Ribble.  Wyre,  Lune.  and  Eden. 
3.     Cnmdrittn  Group,  the  Kent  and  the  DerweoL 

The  rivers  of  England  niay  be  also  arranged  in  three  groups 
according  to  tlie  wdterskid  which  they  drain. 

The  Eastern  Watershed  is  drained  by  the  rivers  which  enter  the 
North  Sea ;  of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Tym^  Teej,  0$ue,  and 
Tmt/f  the  Grtat  Ouse,  and  the  Thasnes. 

The  Tyu  is  formed  by  the  coofloeDce  of  the  North  Tyne,  which  rises  in  the 
Cheviots,  aiKl  the  South  Tyne,  rising  on  Cross  Fell,  and  has  a  course  of  73  miles. 
Area  (rf  basin,  i.too  square  miles.  The  Tyne,  as  the  outlet  of  the  great 
Northmnbrian  coalfield,  is  oonmierctaUy  one  of  the  most  important ;  the  ton* 
nagc  of  vessels  enlcriog  and  leaving  the  Tyne  parts  exceeding  4K  million  tons 
a  year. 

Tbe  Tc«s  is  similarly  important  as  the  outlet  to  the  CUveland  iron  district. 

The  Dose,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Vorkahtre  Ouse,  is  fonned  by  the 
junction  of  the  Swale  and  the  Ure,  and  becomes  navigable  at  York,  and 
enters  tbe  Humber  after  a  course  of  150  miles.  Area  of  basin,  5.300  square 
milo.  Tributaries— on  right  bank,  \iJd.  Wharfe,  Aire.  Don ,-  on  tbe  left, 
tbe  Deneent. 

Tbe  Treat  rises  In  Mow  Cop  Hill  on  tbe  borden  of  Staflurdshire,  and  fidls 
Into  tbe  Humbcc  after  a  osursc  of  ■••  miles.    Area  uf  basin,  4,000  square  mile& 
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Tributaries  on  the  right  banlc.  the  Ttme ;  on  the  left,  the  Vymwy,  Tern. 
Staur,  and  VpP*r  Avon, '  The  Severn  is  ruvigable  to  Welshpool,  a  distance  of 
170  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  liera«7  is  a  small  river  (69  miles  in  length),  but  its  estuary  fonns  the 
"  Livrrpool  Chanael,"  one  of  th«  most  important  harboon  in  the  world.  It 
drains  an  area  of  1,706  square  miles,  and  is  navigable  to  its  junotioci  with  the 
Irweli,  on  which  Mandiester  is  situated. 

LAKES  :  There  are  fev  lakes  in  England  and  Wales,  and  they 
arc  nearly  all  situated  within  the  region  of  the  Cumbrian  Moun- 
tains— the  (ar-femed  "English  Lake  District" — and  in  North 
Wales. 

In  the  Eaglisfa  Lake  District,  the  roost  picturesque  part  of  the  country,  are 
several  takc'^,  of  which  are  Windaraert.*  UDanvatar,  Coolitoa.  Dcrweat 
Watar,  Bassentfawaite.  Cnimmock,  and  Wastwater.  The  chief  Welsh  takes 
are  Bala  Lain,  the  Lakes  of  Llanbarls,  Lljn  Coow^,  in  North  Wales ;  and 
Brecksock-nere,  in  South  Wales.  'Hiere  ace  also  a  few  meres  in  Cheshire  and 
the  Fen  District. 

'.  *  The  largest  EngUsb  lake  is  Wlodennerc.  14  miles  long  and  t  mile  broad  ; 
in  Wales.  Bala  Lake.  4  miles  long  and  ^  mile  broaJ.  is  tbe  largest. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  of  England  is  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  year  ia  rather  higher  than  that  of 
the  adjacent  shores  of  the  continent,  while  the  summers  are  not  so 
hot  nor  the  winters  so  severe  as  those  experienced  on  the  mainland 
in  simitar  latitudes. 

The  general  moisture  of  tbe  aimo&pbere,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  rain, 
as  well  OS  the  abore-mentiocMd  diaracteristics,  are  explained  by  the  insular 
position  of  Britain.  Tbe  western  side  of  tbe  island  has  a  rather  hitter  temper- 
ature than  ibe  ndghbooriiood  of  tbe  eastern  coasts,  and  has  also  a  greater  fall 
of  rain.  The  ooasu  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  arul  the  shores  of  South  Wales, 
ore  espedally  disdngobbed  by  tbe  mildness  of  their  winter. 

Tbe  meaa  tesipermtar*  of  summer  in  London  is  63.8*;  of  winter.  37.3*. 
Mean  onniuJ  temperature.  50. 55'.  The  lowest  average  winter  temperature  ts 
about  35^  or  36",  and  the  blghe&c  average  summer  about  64'.  The  number  of 
days  in  the  >-ear  upon  which  west  and  east  winds  blow  has  been  observed  to  be 
in  the  ratio  of  335  to  140 ;  north  and  south  winds  as  19a  la  173.  The  avenge 
ansoal  raisteU  at  Dover  is  30  inches  ;  Londoa.  24 :  Conision.  85 ;  Liverpool.  35 ; 
tod  at  Plymouth,  4a  Tbe  summer  of  188S  was  tbe  rainiest  and  ooldeH  for 
1^5  yean,  and  tbe  winter  of  1890-x  has  been  exceptionally  severe. 

But  in  spile  of  variable  winds,  and  sudden  changes  of  weather,  the  climatt  of 
Emgiamd  u,  cm  tht  wkaU^  tiia  aoil  ikvoonbto  for  industry  la  the  world. 
Charles  It.  had  evidently  fomed  a  oocml  esdnute  of  the  climate  of  his  king, 
dom,  when,  "  in  reply  to  some  wbo  were  reviling  it  and  extolling  those  of  Italy, 
Spain  and  France,  he  said  be  thought  that  the  best  climate  where  he  could  be 
abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  trouble  or  inooavenJeace,  tkt 

t.Tk>MitoM«Hnad  A*MaaMtaM>antSoMd|>nKaKl  to  wtwal  EiwIiU  riven,  (i  froa  Um 

ab»(«.  aad  thin  va  amnl  «tk«r  tatama  tel  g ■•  p^-ir f— ii-rrt  liTa  inrBnlnrihi  Tri«wn 

wkMi  pwla  of  Briuia  UnI  1mm  iba  %atm  smm.  I  um»m  of  mw  UmI 

A^f*  %m  <v«-i|  la  dw  C«fcic  Mnn  Urn  a  «»■&       ±.W)aAanm»  lB(M^  WV^  tx^^i    rfW*-. 

or  nxmwt  •«««•     Umc.  vWcft  b  «ha  «  wam»\  ««lo;  «Nd  A..S.  mtrz^ahMm. 
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mosi  days  im  tJU  year  and  tiu  wtost  hi*urs  in  the  day:  and  this  he  thought  he 
couM  be  in  Eogtaad  more  than  any  other  country  in  Europe." 

MINERALS, — As  regards  mineral  products,  England  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  those  which  are  most 
necessary  to  civilized  man — coal  and  iron — together  with  copper^ 
lead,  sine,  tin,  and  other  ores. 

The  coalfialcU  of  England  occ\tr  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties, 
and  yield  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel — necessary  alike  for  the  purposes  of 
fnoTnifaffttrirtg  industry  and  for  household  use.  South  Wales  includes  a  rich 
ooalfleld  of  bu^  extent,  and  North  Wales  contains  smaller  carboniferous 
areas. 

Iron-ora  occurs  abundantly  within  the  limits  of  nearly  all  the  coal  districts, 
and  is  most  extensively  worked  in  Yorkshire  and  South  Wales,  together  with  the 
counties  of  Sulford,  Sfart^ishire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland. 
Lead  is  principally  worked  in  Dcrby^ire,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  Devonshire.  Copper  and  tin  are  found  chieAy  (the  latter 
entirely)  in  the  counties  of  ComwaU  and  Devon. 

Of  salt,  Cheshire  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  from  the  brine-springs  and 
mines  of  rock-salt  in  the  v.illcy  of  the  River  Wenvcr,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey. 
Good  marbla  and  baUdittg-stoae  are  largely  quarried  in  the  northern  and  north- 
midland  districts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  south-western  peninsula. 
The  eastern  and  soutb-castem  counties  are  deficient  in  this  material ;  but  the 
valuable  clay  with  which  they  abound  supplies  the  material  for  making  bruks, 
of  whidi  the  metropolis  and  other  cities  in  these  counties  are  chiefly  buili. 
Slate  is  extensively  quarried  in  ^'ales  and  in  the  mountain-region  of  Cumber- 
laod  and  Westmoreland. 

PLANTS  AKD  ANIMALS :  The  large  extent  to  which  the 
land  has  been  brought  under  culture  has  greatly  diminished  the 
siie  of  ^tL  forests  with  which  considerable  portions  of  England  were 
fontierly  covered,  while  many  of  the  wild  animals  which  its  woods 
once  sheltered  have  become  altogether  banished  from  within  its 
limits. 

The  wild  grasses,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  with  the  numerous  smaller  merobers 
of  the  anim-il  kingdom,  though  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  are  of  lew  real 
imixirtance  than  the  grralnt,  fruits,  and  T«Ketab]es,  the  dotneitic  cattle  nod 
various  (arm-yard  stock  which  eugagc  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  English  population.  Few.  even  nf  tlio«e  which  thrive  most  upon  its  soil, 
were  originally  native  to  England,  and  :)cveral  have  t}een  introduced  within  a 
comparathrdy  modern  date. 

Among  trees,  the  oak,  tlm,  Htvh.  pafi/ar,  aldir,  asftn,  yew.  mouniain-ask, 
and  Seotch-fir,  are  probably  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  as  also  are  the  a^ie, 
ibe  kasci-nut,  willow,  black  and  white  therm,  tiatk^rry,  and  common  dog- 
rcac  The  trees,  shrubs,  and  root^  that  arc  most  common  in  Elngland  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  that  belong  to  similar  latitudes  of  the  European  con- 
tioenL 

The  y^etables  which  compose  our  common  salads  (as  lettuces,  radishes, 
&C.)  were  not  grown  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL     The  potato 


— «  D*tm  oT  the  N'mr  World — was  first  miroduoed  tmo  Enffland  In  ibe  rei'^n 
of  Eliabeth.  The  peadx,  and  other  biiiu  of  like  kind,  have  been  derived  'bf 
wmy  of  Southern  Europe)  from  th«  conntries  of  Western  Asia.  Vt'c  owe  some  of 
our  most  commoo  garde&^owers.  as  the  ranunculus  and  the  damask-rose,  to 
the  Crusaders  and  tbetrcompiuiian  pilprims.  The  various  roses,  the  nsreissas. 
iris,  jonquil,  mignooette,  and  manf  ocher  well-knovn  ornaments  of  our  garden. 
have  been  derived  from  Western  .Asia  or  the  coasts  of  the  McditerraDean. 

INHABITANTS:  England  and  Wales,  with  an  area  of  58,000 
square  miles,  contain  a  population  of  over  39  millions,*  so  that, 
in  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  extent  of  surface,  our  country 
U  more  populous  than  any  other  European  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Belgium. 

In  1891,  England  cootaiaed  37^2.101.  and  Wales  1.518,914  inhabitants. 
eqttal  to  an  average  of  540  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  £lng~laad.  and  aa6  in 
Wales. 

TIm  density  of  populatioa  varies  eceeedingtj  in  different  pans  of  the  coontrr  ; 
thns,  while  the  Ccmnty  of  London  has  over  jso,oq9  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  WesiruoreUnd  has  only  about  85.  In  Wales,  the  roost  ihicklx-peoplcd 
countf  is  Glamof^n.  with  nbout  850  persons  10  the  square  mile;  and  the 
least  populous  is  Radnor,  with  50.  The  ^rcat  centres  of  population  are  Loa< 
don.  Sooth  Lascadtire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Binpiiqffaam,  and  New- 
castle, in  England  ;  and  Mcrtb/r-Tydvil  in  Wales; 

RACE :  The  people  of  England  belong  to  the  Tevtpmit  race,  those  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall  are  of  Celtic  origin.  Of  tbc  Celtic  race,  the  Gattt  were  evidently 
tbc  fint  settlers  in  the  south  of  En^.ind.  and  were  subsequently  driven  north 
BO  Scotland  and  west  to  Ireland  bjr  the  KywtH  {Cymru),  another  section  of  the 
Celtic  &mily.  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Wdsh.  Of  the  Tcatonic  Race, 
the  Audits,  /utes,  and  Sam'u  ftru  invaded  Britain,  and  in  lime  dislodged  tbe 
Kymri  from  every  part  of  the  CTuntrr  except  Cornwall  and  Wales.  Many, 
belonging  to  two  oiber  sections — the  Dames  and  Ibe  ?Conmans — of  ibe  Teutotiic 
family,  also  settled  in  Engtaad,  and  by  the  gradual  adntixttire  of  all  these  ele- 
ments the  EngliiM  nation  WM  formed. 

LANGUAGE :  The  tangnages  spoken  also  differ ;  that  of  tbe  H'r/a.  and 

to  a  comparativrljr  recent  date  that  of  the  Comi&h  people,  being  poicty  CcKie  ; 
thai  of  the  EmgUih  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  with  a  large 
admixture  of  Latin,  Greek.  Norman-French,  and  other  words  of  foreign  origin. 
In  tbe  Isle  of  Man  a  peculiar  Celtic  dialect,  called  A/atui,  U  stiU  spoken.  In 
Ibe  Ciunnel  Islands.  Frmck  ts  tbe  common  language. 

INDUSTRIES:  Manufactures  and  trade  constitute  the  chief 
national  industries  of  England.  Until  the  close  of  the  last  ccn- 
ttirj',  Enieland  was  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 

Tbe  rapati  extension  in  tbe  use  of  nuu^inery.  and  tbe  amuing  growth  of  the 
gnat  raanoOicturing  industries,  h^ve  effected  a  striking  chan^  in  tbe  general 
dniacter  of  tve  lultonal  indiuirj.     Eafflaad  ranks  first  amour  the  oatloos  of 

iW«kftCMtuMdapafi»-l<Mt  tba  dKAdtt.    h  iTTi  TTin  iTi»*j  !■  T^ImiI 
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tfae  world,  la  rcKard  both  to  the  qnantity  &i  well  as  qnalitr  of  itj  manafactured 

prodocts  aad  the  amouot  of  its  foreijco  trade.     In  agriculiural  produce,  thongb 
considembltf,  is  unequal  to  the  consumption  of  its  teeming  population,  and  the 
6cienc)r  is  supplied  by  the  impartalion  of  food-stulTs  from  other  lands. 

AGRICULTURE  :  The  more  strictly  agricultural  districts  of 
England  are  found  cbietly  in  the  eastern  and  soutbcm  portions  of 
the  island. 

Tfae inuiutacturing  districtaor  England  belong  to  the  northern,  north-mid- 
land, and  wesieni  counties,  and  in  these  the  fanning  pursuit  is  devoted  in  great 
measure  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  which  is  also  (from  the  hill/  natun:  of  its 
surface,  unsuited  to  thr  plough)  the  case  in  Wales.  Of  the  total  area  of 
EagLind  more  than  two-thirds  are  under  cultivation  or  in  permanent  pasture. 
In  Wales,  only  about  half  iht  land  is  in  pasture  or  under  cultivation. 

OBJECTS  OF  CULTURE:  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  nndry«  arc  the  grains  most 

large])'  grown ;  whe.it  most  extensively  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  baxley  in 

the  eastern  and  midland  counties,  oats  within  the  district  of  the  Fens  nnd  in  the 

north.     Hops  are  cultivated  chietly  in  Kent  a.nd  Surrey  (within  the  tract  of 

country  known  as  the  Weald),  and  in  the  counties  of  Worci-ster  and  Hereford. 

The  potato  is  very  hrgety  grown  in  Lnncnshire.  Cumberland,  and  Ch«ihire ; 

jlfae  turnip  chielly  in  Norfolk.      Rape  is  much  cultivated  in  Lincolnshire  and 

t  Cambridgeshire ;  hemp  and  flax  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  SulTolk.     Gardes 

[wffetaUes  arc  grown,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roetro- 

'polis,  and  near  the  large  towns  in  gcncraL    The  counties  of  Hereford  and 

Devon  are  distinguished  for  the  extensive  culture  of  the  apple,  from  which  cicler 

is  largely  made. 

MANUFACTURES:  Cotton,  wool,  and  iron  are  the  three 
great  staples  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England. 

Cotton,  which  is  a  vegetable  matLTial — the  pod  of  the  cotton  plant — is  derived 
by  impon,  chictly  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

Wool,  an  animal  product,  is  furnished  by  the  shi^ep  reared  upon  our  plains 
and  downs,  together  with  enormous  quantities  imported  from  distant  lands — 
prindpsUly  from  our  colonies  in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Iron,  a  mineral  ore,  is  supplied  in  exbaustless  abundance  by  the  ICngUsh  soil, 
and  is  also  largely  imported  from  other  countries. 

Tbc  aouthcm  division  of  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Cheshire  are 
the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which,  though  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  employs  a  much  larger  number  of  artis.-ms  than  any  other  single  branch 
of  British  industry.  i\fa$u/ustiir  is  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  cotton  manu- 
lacture  and  Liverpool  is  its  porL 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  Lftdi9xA  Bradford  are  the  principal  centres  of  this  Industry. 
The  south  part  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Warwick, 
I  Worcester,  and  Shropshire,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
^^K^liardware  goods,  and  Birmingham  is  the  m.-inuracturing  capital  of  this  district. 
^^^mSAt^id.  in  Yorkshire,  Is  the  chief  scat  of  one  branch  of  the  hardware  trade — 
^^^  the  making  of  entlarr. 

I  Other  manufactures  arc  carried  on  extensively  in  England,  but  none  upon  a 

I  scale  of  such  magnitude  as  the  three  above-named.     The  silk  and  Uoen  manu- 


Eactnrei,  the  nuking  of  kesiery  hxnA  Icie.  the  ieatlker  minii£actnr«,  tboK  ctf 
tarikatmare  and  glass,  of  vnUtJUs  and  clocks,  of  fofr,  aod  a  vast  vanetjr  of 
Mbert,  are  aU  of  importanoe.  The  nuking  of  eartlieQware.  on  an  extenshre 
scale,  is  akaott  pecaliar  lo  a  district  in  the  north  of  Stafiorddiire.  wfaidi  is 
hence  called  "  the  Potteries." 

TRADE  :  The  internal  trade  of  England  is  very  extensive,  and 
its  development  is  facilitated  by  good  roads  and  raxi-ways,  naxfigabU 
rivers  and  canals;  while  the  ntimerous  inlets  and  estuaries,  which 
fonn  such  splendid  harboitrSy  enable  thousands  of  coasting  steamtrs 
and  sailing  vesseb  to  trade  regularly  frana  port  to  port  on  the 
coasts— -east,  south,  and  west 

Good  roads  and  well-kept  canals  uafctse  even'  pat  of  England,  aad  lines 
of  nulway  supply  the  means  di  lapid  communication  between  all  the  principal 
lowns. 

Roads.— Hwk  are  about  25,000  aules  of  turnpike  roads,  and  more  than 
100.000  miles  of  cracs  roads.  The  former  e^wetally  are  well  made,  and  are 
always  kept  in  good  coodition. 

Canals  and  aavlgabla  rivers  formed  a  most  important  means  of  oommuai- 
cation  before  railways  wve  introduced,  and  aie  still  largely  used  for  the 
ooovexance  of  heavy  goods  and  cools.  There  ore  above  3.C03  miles  of  canals, 
and  oearfy  1,800  miles  of  nangable  rivers,  so  that  tbe  available  water-commoni- 
calioD  n  England  is  neaiij  5.000  miles. 

RaHvays. — All  the  gteat  railway  lines  of  Englaiid  rsdiaie  from  London, 
which  is  thus  directly  connected  by  rail  with  ercry  part  of  England.  The 
railwasrs  of  ""jTunH  cany  over  tea  dIDIobs  of  passengers  annually,  besides 
BDOcmoos  quantities  of  goods,  and  have  dooe  more  than  anything  else  to  extend 
tbe  trade  and  cootmerce  of  the  country. 

Pooto  aad  Telegraphs. — T^  postal  and  td^tapluc  services  of  Kngjand  are 
I  be  most  complete  and  efficient  in  the  worid. 

COMMERCE :  The  foreign  commerce  of  England  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  globe  ;  her  ships  traverse  every  sea,  aod  her  flag 
is  seen  in  the  harbours  of  every  land.  The  import  o(  raw  materials, 
and  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  are  distinguishing  features 
of  English  commerce. 

lBperta.-^aff>r,  ufiit,  sfi£€s,  aikd  ochs  pfoductioos  of  tropical  regknis, 
(oretgn  to  tbe  Enftish  soil,  arc  imported  from  tbe  East  and  West  Indies; 
Ua  firum  &itisb  India  and  Ouna.;  tota^eo  from  the  United  Slates  and  die- 
wbere:  /laaiitfrEroa  Canada  and  the  countries  lyiitg  around  the  Baltic  Sea;  ^eirtes 
from  France.  Spain,  Ponngal,  Cormany,  Hungary,  and  Australia;  jksdkr.  xkinj^ 
and  U.U010  from  Sooth  America.  South  Africa,  and  Russia:  ramttOm  from 
tbe  United  Stales,  Iiulia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries;  mm/  from  Australia. 
South  Africa,  &c  ;  com  and  jAmr  from  the  United  States,  India,  Austialis, 
Rttssia,  Atistna-Hungary,  Ac. 

Exporta.— Tbe  most  important  articles  exported  are  catum,  wmtUfm.  Umtm, 
and  i>/4  goods,  iroH  aad  itmt,  tartAeitwitn,  tin.  wucAimfry,  ttmliwmmy  and 
JMis,  aodcvaA* 
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The  oountries  to  wfaicb  the  largest  quantities  of  British  manufactures  Aod 
other  produce  are  exported  are  the  Britiafa  Posaecsioru  abroad,  the  United  Sutes 
(rf  America,  the  Rast  Indies,  France.  Germaoy.  Holland,  Rtiisia.  Belgium, 
Italy,  Africa,  Braxil.  Turkey,  China,  S[^n,  Dcomnrk.  Japan,  and  the  various 
States  of  South  ^Vraerica. 

PORTS  :  Of  the  great  potts  of  England,  London  has  by  far  the 
largest  general  trade,  but  its  foreign  tradi  \i  not  much  laiger 
than  that  of  LaverpooL  ^f  ore  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  forej^ 
trade  of  England  passes  through  these  two  ^reat  ports,  which  ,i[^o 
yield  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  customs 
receipts. 

The  other  chief  ports  {in  order  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared)  ore  the  Tyne 
Porta  (Newcastle,  Gateshead,  North  and  South  Shields),  Cardiff;  HuU,  Suader- 
land,  Newport,  Port^motitb,  ScmthaioptOD,  Swansea,  Bristol.  MldiHesborQiinh, 
Plymouth,  and  HartlcpooL 


TOWNS:  Three-fifths  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  live 
in  towns.  London  alone  contains  one-sixth  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country,  and  two  other  cities,  Liverpool  and  Manchester^ 
each  contain  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  Ccnstis  Returns  for  1891,  there  are,  besides  London,  Livtr- 
pool,  and  Manchester,  ai  English  towns  with  over  100.000  inhabitanls.  seven  of 
which — Birminghani,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  and 
Hull,  contain  a  population  of  over  300,000.  There  are  altogellicr  no  le:^  llum 
63  towns  with  a  population  of  orer  50,000. 

The  ten  largest  towns  in  England  and  Wales  are  the  following: — 

London,  with  »  popuUtion  of  s,5oq,cxxi  ;  Liverpool,  7i^>,w>  ;  Manchester  and  Sol- 
Cord,  703,000;  Birmingham.  439,000;  Leeds.  36S,ooa ;  SbcSeld,  314,003;  Bristol, 
3aa.ooo ;  Bradford,  316,000 ;  NottinKbam,  >i3,goo ;  Kail,  300,000.  Each  of  thcw:  ten 
cities  thutContAiu  over  aoo,  OOP  in  tialfitniUs,  and  logelherconuin  over  83i^mHBoas  of  people, 
or  coosldtnbly  mora  tban  ona-fourth  of  the  total  population  oFCDf[Und  and  Wales. 

Twelve  other  towns  cKjnlain  over  100.000  inhabitants,  namely;— 

Newcastle,  1 86,000 ;  Portsmouth,  i;Q,a<»;  Leicester,  143,'^^;  Oldham,  131,000; 
Sondectand,  131,000;  Cardiff^  139,000  ;Blackburu,  130,000;  Bolton,  ttj,ooo;  Brit(hton, 
(15,000;  Prestoa,  t^,ooa;  Norwich,  toi.'xw ;  Birkenhead,  100,000^ 
Fifteen  other  towns  contain  over  70.txx>  inhabitants,  n.-\mely  :— 
Hoddersfield,  9^,000 :  Derby,  94,000:  Swansea,  90,000;  Ystradyfodwy,  83,ooo; 
Burnley,  87,000 ;  Gateshead,  B6,ooo  ;  Plymouth,  84,00^  ;  Halifax,  S),uxi-,  Wolver- 
hjunptoQ,  83,000  :  South  Shields,  78,000 ;  Middlesborougb,  76,000;  Walsall,  73,000 ; 
Rocbdjile,  71,000;  St  Helens,  iitooo;  Stockport,  70,000. 

COUNTIES:  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  5a  counties 
or  Shires,  of  which  there  are  40  in  England,  and  i2  in  Wales. 

All  these  divisions  arc  very  irrcgi:Iar  in  shape,  and,  as  the  map  shows,  very 
luicqual  in  siu.  Rutlaudsbiri,  ifu  smaiieii  of  the  UngUih  countiei,  is  hardly 
more  than  one-furtiel))  p»rl  of  the  sixe  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  the  lar^ttt, 
Lincoln,  Devon,  and  Norfolk  come  next  to  Yorkshire  in  order  ol  niaijntiudo. 
Middlesex.  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford  are,  next  to  Rutland,  the  smalle&t  iu 
extent. 


CLASS-BOOK  or  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  English  counties  are  divided,  with  reference  to  relative 
situation,  into  six  Northern,  six  Western,  five  Eastern,  nine  Southern, 
and  fourteen  Midland  (six  North-Midland  and  eight  South-Midland) 
Counties. 

(i.)  Tb*  six  Northftra  Cooatie*  are:  NortlnioitwrUnd.  Durham.  York^ire, 
Cumberlaad,  Wcstmorclaad.  and  Lancashire.  The  first  three  border  on  the 
North  Sea,  the  other  three  are  on  the  wesiem  side  of  England. 

(3.)  The  six  Western  Cooaties  are:  Cheshire.  Shropshire,  HeFcfordshirc, 
Mannkoaihshire.  Gloucestershire ,  and  Somerset.  The  first  (our  bordff  on 
Wales :  ttw  last  two  are  on  the  English  side  of  the  Severn  and  its  estujuy. 

(3.)  Tfae  fire  Eastern  Counties  arc:  Lincoln,  Cambridge.  Norfolk,  SuffioUc. 
and  Essex.  AU.  except  Cambridge,  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  North 
Sea. 

(4.)  Th«  Btiae  Sontfaaro  Cotuitica  are:  Kent,  Sumy,  Sussex,  Berkshire, 
Hampahire.  WQtsfaire,  Dorsetshire.  Devon,  and  ComwaU.  They  strvtch  (with 
the  otoeptioa  of  Smrey,  Berkshire,  and  Wnishire,  wtuch  are  inland)  along  the 
aonih  coast  of  England,  from  the  South  Foreland  on  the  east,  to  the  Lead's 
End  on  the  west. 

(5.)  Tba  aia  North-Midland  Cooaties  are:  Siaflbrd.  Derby,  NottiDgbam, 
Leicester,  Warwick,  and  Worcester. 

(&)  The  cigltt  SoQtb-Midland  Conati«s  are :  Oxford,  Dadcingham,  Middle- 
sex, Hertford.  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Nortbompton.  and  Rutland.  Xfiddirsex 
is  termed  the  "  Metropolitan  Cotmty,"  since  it  contains  the  greater  part  of 
Lomdon,  the  capital  of  England  and  of  the  Bhtuh  Empire 

(7.)  The  six  Cooatlei  In  North  Wales  are:  .Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh, 
Flititt  Menooeth,  and  Montgomery. 

(8.)  The  six  Cooaties  in  Swttfa  Wales  are:  Canligan.  Radnor,  Brecknock, 
Cannanhen.  Pembroke,  and  Olaraorgan. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTIES:  Besides  the  53  counties, 
each  of  which  is  now  governed  by  a  County  Cotindl,  Ij>ftdt>n  and 
61  provincial  Boroughs  have,  for  aJI  purposes  of  Li>*:al  Goi>crnm£Hiy 
been  formed  into  AdministratiTe  Counties,  absolutely  independent 
of  the  counties  of  which  ihey  ^eoj^phically  form  a  part 

These  Cooaty  Boroac^  are  Barrow,  Bath,  Birkenhead,  Birmtnghnm, 
BUckburn,  Bulton.  BootIe-cuni>Unacre.  Bedford  (^'orks.),  Brighton,  Hniiol, 
Bomlcy,  Bury,  Canterbury,  Cardiff.  Chester,  Coventry,  Croydon,  Derby, 
Davenport.  Dudley.  Exeter,  Gateshead,  Qoacester,  Great  Yarmouth.  Halifax, 
Hanlcy,  Hastings.  Huddiirsfidd,  Ipswich.  Kiogslon-upoo-HulI,  Leeds,  L<rces- 
ter,  Ltacoln,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Mtddlcsborough.  NrwrcA«Ie-opon-Tyr>c, 
Nofthanptoo.Nonncb.Nollinghani.  Oldham,  Plymouth,  PoitAmoutb.  Preiton, 
Roadiog.  Rochdale,  Sl  Heleoi,  Sallord,  SheAeld.  Southaniptoa,  South  Shi«-Ids, 
Slockpott,  Sunderiand.  £>wanaea,  WalsaU,  West  Bromwtdi,  West  Ham,  Wigan. 
Wolverhampton.  Worcester,  York. 

The  CoBBty  of  London  has  an  area  of  nearly  lao  square  mites, 

and  a  population  of  over  ^%  millions. 

For  .^dminlst^at^ve  purposes,  the  County  of  London  is  controlled  by  a 
Cooaty  CouAcU.  For  Parliamentary  parposes,  Loodon  i*  divided  ialo  ^ 
Boroughs,  each  of  which  return  one  member. 
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I.— SIX  NORTHERN  COUNTIES/ 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  Ihc  most  northerly  of  the  English 
counties,  contains  the  towns  of  Newcastle^  Tynemouih  and  North 
Shields^  Berwick^  Alnwick^  Morpeth^  and  Hexham.  The  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  county  contains  a  rich  coalAcld,  and  has 
coal-mines,  ironworks,  and  various  maoiifactares.  Its  western  and 
northern  divisions  are  hilly  and  pastoral. 

NEWCASTLE  (186).*  on  the  River  Tyne.  is  the  seat  of  an  enormous  (rc«//;Mt^<r, 
and  is  also  the  ccninly  (own.  Hexb&m,  a  few  mil^s  west  or  Newcastle,  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  g.iincd  by  the  Yorkists  over  the  Lancastrian  forces  in  1464. 
Berwick,  at  tbn  mouth  of  (lie  River  Tweed,  adjoins  tbeScotlish  frontier,  and  is 
eelebraled  in  the  history  of  early  Bord«-  warfare.  Halidon  Hill,  the  scene  of 
a  victory  gained  by  the  English  over  the  Scots  in  1333,  is  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Berwick.  Northumberland  includes  the  site  ol  the  battle  of  FlinUUn. 
sotliuatrom  lo  the  Scot^.  fought  (in  1513)  near  the  village  of  Flodden,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  small  town  of  Wooler,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Cheviot 
UitU.  NemilJon,  the  scene  of  I^Iarry  Percy's  victory  over  Dougtaa  {in  1403J, 
lies  only  a  mile  distant  from  Wooler. 

DURHAM  adjoins  Northumberland,  and  resembles  that  county 
ia  its  eastern  part,  which  is  a  rich  coalfield,  with  numerous  iron  and 
other  works,  and  busy  seaport  towns. 

The  cathedral  city  of  DURHAM  (ts),  on  the  Wear,  is  the  capital  of  the 
county :  but  SonderlAiid  {131),  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  a  great  coal  port, 
with  large  ikip-huildinf;  yards,  is  a  much  more  iiiiport.int  place.  Stockton  on 
ttM  Tees,  Hartlepool.  >ind  South  Shields  are  also  in  this  ciiiinly.  Hiere  are 
large  skip-building  y:irds  and  cktmieat  teorks  at  Jarrow.  Gateshead,  on  the 
Durh.im  side  of  the  Tyne.  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  10  which  it  is 
joined  by  several  bridges. '' 

YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  English  county,  is  divided  into  three 
Ridings — the  Nortli,  East,  and  West  Ridings.  The  two  former  are 
affricuttural  and  pastoral  ;  the  West  Riding'  embraces  part  of  an 
extensive  coalfield,  and  is  a  populous  district,  the  chief  scat  of  tlic 
English  woollen  manufacture. 

VORR  (67}.  the  capu^l  of  the  county,  and  an  archbishop's  See.  stands  on  the 
River  0\\%c.  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  Ridings. 
A  few  miles  west  of  York  is  the  village  of  Lcng  A/arston.  near  which  the  nmiy 
of  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  in  16+4.  Further  to  the  south-west, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Wharfc.  is  Towion,  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest  engagcnicnl 
fought  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (■4iJi).  Stamford  Bridge,  on  Ihc  River 
Derwent,  a  few  miles  east  of  York,  is  noteworthy  for  the  victory  gained  there 
by  Harold  over  bis  brother  Tostig  and  a  Norwegian  army,  a  few  days  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 


X.  TteitvasaiidpopakitloooifUte  Sbt  Nonhvm 

It.)  KartlMubvrUnil,  >,oi6  kq.  m.,  i>0).>'  tj06,<jgA. 
■.i  DuilMiu.  i.eii  u\.  in..  ptqjL  1.0RV.W9. 
n.)  Votkalilrn.  6,136;  v^,  m.,  )>«{■-  i.xS.i(> 

M^  WMtw^rvUdd/rlu  u|-  >»..  l>op.  tt.D«L 

ft\  tjuiuthtrr.  t.SB;  »4.  m..  pop.  yv^l^ 

a.  At  on  iiMlk.ilk>«  ut  iheic  &fa«alu|e  jiul  MlAlms 


brperunctkttM  popuU(io«  oflfce  !*t]j«r  iivwctare 
iCtTcti  iln  thMauwUi  twp^ea  bnclwtB,  rbu*— Ncw- 
cauk  tiK>.  i-f~,  itAjxo.  All  umulMlom  ol  Mm 
CDunHct  and  WMia  «(  th»  UiriMd  KUmdooi  mn 
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CLASS-BOOK  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  cfaid  towns  in  the  WEST  RIDING  of  Yorkshire  are  Leeds.  Sbefndd, 
Bradfatd.  Huddersfield.  Halifu,  Wake&eld.  Borasiey,  Dewsbory.  Daacaxler, 
and  Ripen.  Leads  (367),  00  the  River  Aire ;  Brmdiord  (216} ;  HiKl4en6eld  {95) ; 
and  Halifax  (S3),  are  the  threat  seals  of  tbe  raaaiktt  aod  doth  manu/adura. 
Shefleld  (334;.  OQ  (he  River  Don.  is  the  seat  of  tbe  tuilerytrodt.  RIpoo,  oa 
the  lire,  is  a  cathedral  atjr.  Wakcfiatd  (33K  also  a  cathedral  city,  on  the  River 
Calder,  was  tbe  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  tbe  Laocaalrians  over  tbe  Yorkists 
in  1460. 

The  BAST  RIDING  coniaifis  the  towns  of  Hull.  Beverley,  and  Bridlin^too. 
Hall  t200)  stands  OD  the  Doiih  iunk  of  the  Huniber.  at  the  entrance  of  the  little 
River  Hull,  and  \s  an  impoitani  seaport. 

Tbe  NORTH  RIDING  conuins  Scarboroo^  and  Whitby,  fiamous  sea^side 
resorts,  with  Ualton,  Richmood,  and  Northallertoo  in  the  tntenor.  Tbe  BattU 
tftkt  St^mdard,  between  the  English  and  Scottish  armies  in  1138,  was  fought 
Dear  Nortballertoa  Tbe  port  of  Middlesbcroagh  (although  its  foundatioD  only 
dates  from  1839)  contains  ova*  75,000  inhabitants,  and  is  tbe  centre  d  the  im- 
portant irxm  and  «//  district  of  Cleveland. 

CUMBERLAND  is  for  the  most  part  moantainous*  but  its 
northera  division  includes  a  plain  of  some  extent,  along  the  Sol  way 
Firth  and  the  lower  course  of  the  EdeiL  In  the  west,  along  the 
coast,  is  a  small  but  highly-productive  coalfield.  Tbe  chief  towns 
arc  CarlisU^  Whitthaven^  Workington,  MaryPort,  Cockermoutk, 
Penritk-i  and  Keswick. 

CARL  I SLE  (39),  the  capital,  is  a  cathedral  city,  on  tbe  River  Eden.  Wbitc 
havan,  on  tbe  ooast.  is  ibe  chief  teat  of  tbe  toal  trade.  Woridnttea  and  Mary, 
port  axe  other  coal'Otportiag  ports.    Keswick  is  in  tbe  heart  of  the  Lake  Di^rict, 

WESTMORELAND  is  for  the  most  part  motmtainous  and  pas- 
toral, and  contains  the  towns  of  Kendai  and  Appleby. 

APPLEBY  IS  the  county  town ;  but  Keadal  (14),  on  Ibe  Rirer  Kent,  whicfa 
flows  into  Morecambc  Bay,  is  of  larger  six«,  and  has  wcolJtM  and  other  manu- 
factttres.    AabUsid*  is  much  resorted  to  an  account  of  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  seeoery. 

LANCASHIRE  includes  the  great  scats  of  the  cottoa  nuum- 
factnre.  This  branch  of  industry-  «  pursued  through  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county,  which  incltides  a  valuable  coalfield.  A  small 
detached  portion  of  the  county,  known  as  Fumess,  lies  to  tbe  north 
6S  Morecambe  Bay,  and  belongs  physically  to  the  Lake  DistncL 

Maactaavtar  (505,  or  incltiding  tbe  adjoining  town  of  Salford,  703).  00  the 
Inrett,  and  Liverpool  ^730).  at  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Mersey,  are  tbe  largest  towns 
fai  &i(land,  next  to  tbe  metropolis;  the  former  is  tbe  great  centre  of  tbeM0!M 
tr^dt,  and  tbe  latter  the  chief  tottom  f^t.  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are 
cathedral  cities.  Liverpool  is  connected  with  Birkenhead,  on  Ibe  opposite  side 
of  tbe  Mersey,  by  a  railway  tunnel  onder  tbe  rivrr.  Preston,  on  tbe  Ribble, 
Boltoo,  (Hdkaia.  BUckhvm.  Wlgaa,  Rocfadak.  AahtoiMiDder>Lyne,  WarrlAfton. 
rilat,  Cberiey,  and  L-aacastar.  are  all  busv  eoltam  towns.  Barrow-ia-Fonwu 
(58),  is  the  port  of  the  rich  inm'jrt  district  of  Norib  Lancashire,  and  has  tbe 
JMi^pest  jA^Amffrkj  ia  tbe  kingdom.  LANCASTER  I31),  on  the  River  Laoe. 
raakM  as  tbe  eapitaJ  of  tbe  county.     Pirt  of  StalytacSdc*  is  in  this  county. 
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n— SIX    WESTERN    COUNTIES.' 
CHESHIRE  is  chiefly  an  ag^hculttiral  county,  but  includes  part 
of  the  cotton-mail u fact uring  district. 

The  caihcdn]  city  o{  CHESTER  (37),  on  ifae  River  Dec,  is  the  capital,  and  in 
many  respects  one  of  (he  most  interesting  cUics  in  EnglaDd.  The  Cathedral, 
Roman  walls,  the  Castle,  and  (he  pictuicMpc  "  Rows"  are  .altogether  unique. 
On  Hawlort  Htalk.  lo  the  west  of  this  city,  the  troops  of  Charles  I.  were  de- 
feated by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1645 — a  few  months  after  the  battle  of 
Nascby.  Stockport  (70).  a  cotton  town  ;  Macclesfield  (36).  with  sillc  manufaC' 
tures,  and  Birkenhead  (100),  with  great  docki  and  ship-tuiuiirtg  yards,  opposite 
LJverpool  (with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  tunnr^l  under  the  Mersey), 
are  important  towns.  Nantwicli,  Middlewich,  and  Nortbwich,  in  the  %'alley  of 
the  River  Weaver,  are  famous  for  tlieir  snidvorAs.  The  manufactnring  town  ol 
Stalybridge  (26)  is  principally  to  this  county. 

SHROPSHIRE  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  includes  a  small 
coalfield,  and  has  some  iron  and  other  manufactures  at  Codlbrook- 
dale  and  elsewhere. 

SHREWSBURY  (37),  on  the  Severn,  is  the  county  town.  The  battle 
between  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  insurgent  forces  under  Hotspur  was 
fought  in  its  immediate  vicinitjr  in  1403.  There  arc  c^ial  and  iron  mines  at 
Weolock  and  Madeley.  The  oiJicr  towtu  aie  Bridgnorth,  WelUogion,  Ladlow, 
and  Oswestry. 

HEREFORDSHIRE  is  entirely  a^cultoral,  and  is  famtjus  Tor 
its  hop  gardens  and  its  orchards. 

The  aty  of  HEREFORD  (ao],  its  capital,  stands  on  the  River  Wye,  and  has 
an  aodeni  Cathc<]ral.  Important  cattle  and  cheese  fairii  arc  held  tu  October 
each  year.  LeouUnster,  l^dbary,  and  Ross  are  5in,-ill  towns  in  this  comity. 
A  few  miles  lo  the  north-west  of  Leominster  is  Maritmer's  Cross,  one  of  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  A.  n.  1461. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  is  a  mining  and  manufacturiug  county. 
It  includes  a  portion  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  and  has  numerous 
ironworks. 

The  chief  town,  MOKMOUTH  (6),  is  on  the  Wyt;.  at  the  junction  of  the 
small  River  Monnow,  hence  its  name.  At  Tredegar  (17}  are  important £Oiii/ and 
iron  mines.  Tljc  oihcr  towns  are  Newport  (55).  a  considerable  &eaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Usk,  Aberjraveiuiy,  Pontypool,  and  Chepstow. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  includes  the  long  chain  of  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  and  is  in  great  part  agricultural.  But  it  possesses  two 
small  coalfields — one  of  them  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  the  west  of 
the  Severn^  the  other  near  the  .\von,  on  the  south  border  of  the 
county.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  pursued  extensively 
at  Stroud  and  other  places  near  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

GLOUCESTER  (40),  tlie  capital,  on  the  Severn,  is  a  cithedral  city.  ChtU 
tenliam,  Suoud,  Cireacester.  and  Tewkesbury  arc  in  this  county.    Cheltenham 
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is  famed  for  its  mineral  vniiers.  Tewkestmry.  on  the  Severn,  b  hbioriemfl)' 
noteworthy  oa  account  of  the  victory  gained  there  by  Edward  IV.  over  the  army 
of  Queen  Margnjct,  in  i47<t  three  weelts  after  the  battle  of  BaraeL 

Bristol  (232),  an  important  port  on  the  Avon,  i*  partly  in  Glouoestenhirt  and 
partly  in  Somersetshire,  but  has  long  had  the  privileges  of  a  county  m  itself. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  is  almost  wholly  agricultnraL 

TAUNTON  fi8),  on  the  River  Tone,  is  the  county  town.  Bath  (5a},  on  the 
Avon,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  stCQ  is,  faraoas  for  its  hot  mimrral 
tfringt.  Wells  is  an  ancient  dty.  lyin^  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 
FrtHne  (10).  has  some  clolk  factories  ;  Bridgwater  |i3)  ts  ■  port  on  the  Parret. 
and  Yfovil  has  gltnx  manolactures.  Between  Brtdgwaier  and  Taunton  is 
StJgemcor,  the  scene  of  Monmotith's  defeat  by  the  troops  of  James  II.  in  1685. 
AiiulMtjt  the  temporary  retreat  of  Alfred,  was  in  former  ages  a  marshy  tract 
of  ground,  lying  tiear  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parrct,  by  which  it 
was  insulated. 

in.— FU"^  E.^STERN   COUNTIES.* 

LINCOLNSHIRE  is  an  a^cultaral  county. 

Il«  capital.  LINCOI-N  (41 1.  is  an  ancient  cathedril  city  on  the  River  Witham. 
BoatOQ  {-.%).  al&o  on  the  Witham,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  Grisubr 
(£3),  nn  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Humber,  are  tlounshing  pons.  Gaiosboroacfa 
(on  the  Trent).  Stamford  (on  the  Wclland),  Grantham,  with  an  important  corn 
trade,  and  Lootfa.  are  inland  to'vr.s. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  is  an  agricuItDral  county.  Us  northern 
half  i»  callet]  the  Isle  of  Ely,  6^ni  its  having  in  fonner  times  been 
insulated  by  marshes,  and  is  within  the  level  region  of  the  Fens. 

The  county  town,  Cambddc*  (37).  is  on  the  Ri\-er  Cam.  which  joins  the  Ooae, 
And  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  ancient  universittes  of  England.  WUb«adi« 
Ely,  and  Newmarkt  are  in  this  county.  Ely,  on  the  Great  Ouse,  is  a  caibedral 
city. 

NORFOLK  is  the  only  one  of  the  eastern  counties  that  possesses 
any  considerable  nuustifactiu'es  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
county  is  a^coltnnU.  Wild  fowl  and  sea  birds  flock  to  the  "  Broads" 
of  Norfolk  in  eoonnous  numbers. 

The  anciefit  city  of  NORWICH  (loi).  its  capital,  wasaneariy  seat  of  woollen 
manuracturr.  which  it  still  retains,  Norwich  stands  on  the  Rivo-  Wensum. 
ioiinediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Yare.  Tamoath  {49),  at  the  momb  o( 
tbe  Yare,  b  the  chief  English  ktrringfort  00  the  coast  are  the  famous  Yitr- 
mmOk  Rtadj,  a  ratsefa  frequented  roadAead.  LjTut,  or  King's  Lynn  (iB).  which 
alM  possesses  eonsidaabte  trade,  is  at  the  moutb  «f  tbe  Gf«at  Ousb 

SUFFOLK  is  an  entirely  ag^riculturaJ  cotintf. 
lu  chief  town.  IPSWICH  (57).  stands  on  the  Btvcr  Orwell,  a  fevmilesmbove 
JB  mouh.   Bory  St.  Edmunds.  Lowestoft,  and  Sodbory  are  Ute  other  principal 
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towns.     Lo^-estoft  is  a  seaport,  situated  at  the  most  easterly  extremity  of  Great 
Briuin,  and  is  an  important  station  of  the  ktrring  ^ihery. 

ESSEX  is  also  chiefly  agricultural. 

Its  county  town  is  CHELMSFORD  {11).  on  itis  Chelmer.  Colchefter  (35). 
on  the  Colne.  has  onltr  fiiMtnts.  Harwich  is  an  important  packet  station  for 
passengers  and  goods  lo  and  from  the  continental  ports  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Nonh  Sea.  Stratford  (43)  is  a  part  of  East  London.  SaAxw-Walden, 
Braintrt*.  and  Maldoo  are  all  small  inland  towns. 


IV.— NINE  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES.* 

KENT  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county,  but  it  contain.*;  numerous 
seaports,  some  of  which,  from  their  proximity  to  the  coast  of  France, 
were  early  of  historical  importance,  and  several  are  slill  important 
packet  stations  or  favourite  watering-places. 

The  county  town  is  MAIDSTONE  (32}^  on  the  River  Medway;  but  Chat- 
hfttn,  Woolwich,  and  Dover  are  oi  larger  size.  Chatbam  (3a),  which  lies  near  the 
mouth  of  ibe  Metlwoy.  is  an  important  naval  arsenal — the  second  In  the  kin;;- 
dom.  Itadjoin.it  Rochester,  an  ancient  cathedral  aty,  and  Strood — the  three 
forming;  really  but  one  town.  Woolwich,  the  great  miiHary  arsenal  of  Eng- 
land, is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tb:imes,  below  London.  Dover  is  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  island,  immediately  opposite  to  the  coa<st  of  France ;  a 
few  miles  west  of  it  is  Folkestone,  also  a  seaport  of  ancient  date.  Dover  and 
Folkestone  are  now  the  chief  packet  stations  for  the  continent,  steamers  running 
regularly  from  Dover  to  Calais  and  Ostend,  and  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne. 
Canterbury  {23).  on  the  River  Siour.  ts  an  ancient  cathedral  city— the  ecclesiasti- 
cal metiopoUs  of  England* — and  surpasses  any  othu-  place  in  Kent  in  historic 
dignity.  It  was  here  that  the  Saxon  king,  Hthclbert,  in  A.  D.  597,  embraced 
Christianity,  on  its  re-introduction  into  Britain  by  the  agency  of  Augustine. 

Along  the  shores  of  Kent  (beginning  at  the  eastern  suburbs  of  London)  there 
occur  in  succession  the  follnwirg  plncrs : — Greenwich.  Wooiwicb,  Gravesend, 
Rochester,  and  Chatham  ;  Sheernesi  and  Qucenboroujch  (on  the  Isle  of  Shep- 
pey),  Whitstable,  Margate,  Ramssate,  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkestone, 
aodHytb*. 

Margate  and  Rami^te  arc  popular  vmterins^ -plates  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Kent  Opposite  Deal  are  the  Go&dwla  Sands,  between  which  and  the  shore  is 
the  much-fireqiiented  roadstead  called  the  Downs.* 
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CtASS-BOOK  OP  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

SURREY  includes  that  portion  of  the  metropolis  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  county  is 
a^cultural. 

GUILDFORD  (14),  the  county  town,  U  on  the  Wey,  an  afRoenl  of  the 
Tbames;  Croydoo  is  realty  a  suburb  of  London.  Rldusood  and  Kinffstoa, 
ritenide  resorts  on  Ibe  Thames,  are  in  this  county.  Kingston  was  important 
in  Sanm  times,  and  seven  of  our  Saxon  kings  were  crowned  there.  JtummjrmeaJ, 
wbacetbe  Great  Charter  was  stpiAl  by  King  John,  at  the  instance  of  his  armed 
barons  {A.D.  rai5),  is  within  the  north-western  bofxler  of  Surrey,  immetliatHy 
adjoining  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  near  the  ^mall  town  of  Egham. 

SUSSEX,  an  agricultora]  county*,  includes  an  extensive  line  of 
coast  lying  along  the  English  Channel  From  Beachy  Head  west- 
ward this  coast  is  backed  by  the  range  of  chalk  hills  called  the 
South  Downs. 

LEWES  (11).  on  the  Ouse,  is  the  otmnty  town,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  battle 
fOOSht  in  the  vicinity  between  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  L)  and  the 
i^jelUous  barons,  donng  the  reign  of  lienry  III.  (a.Di  i3&4).  Briglitoa  (115), 
OD  the  coast,  is  a  large  and  dourishing  watcrii^-placo  and  pleasure  resort, 
attractinff  vast  numbers  of  visitors  from  the  metropolis.  Hastings,  also  on  the 
coast.  U  further  to  the  eastward.  A  few  miles  west  of  Hastings  (near  Bulver- 
hithe.  oo  the  shore  of  Pevensey  Bay)  is  the  place  where  William  the  Coitqueror 
landed  in  1066:  the  small  town  of  BaUli.  to  the  north-west  of  Hastings,  marks 
the  scene  of  the  engagement  which,  a  few  days  aflerwards,  transferred  the 
domioioB  of  England  from  Saxon  to  Norman  hand&  Shorcham  and  Worthing 
are  on  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  Brighton.  Qiicfantar.  still  funbcr  west,  b  a 
cathedrAl  cit>'. 

BERKSHIRE  is  an  agricultural  cotinty. 

READING  (60).  its  capital,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Keaoet  with  the 
Thames.  It  is  ramousfor  its  Htcmitt.  Windsor  Castla,  the  chief  nfalraidaut 
of  the  sovereign  of  England,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  Abhigdoa, 
Maidenhead.  Ncwborj.  and  Wantage  are  in  this  county.  Two  engagements 
between  the  armies  of  Charles  L  and  the  Parliament  occmed  near  Newhirjt, 
(n  1643  and  the  foltowing  year.  Wantage  is  distingnlibed  as  tht  fairthplaoe  of 
Alfred  the  Great. 

HAMPSHIRE  is  an  a^coltntml  county. 

It  possesses  two  important  seaports — Portstnootfa  (159),  the  ckuf  m^vat 
arrrmtl  of  England,  and  Scathampton  (65},  an  important  packet  station  ;  bat 
WINCHESTER  (iq),  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Itchen. 
is  the  capital.  Winchester  was  the  chief  city  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  a^ 
eootinaed  10  be  regarded,  in  early  Norm.in  umes.  as  the  capital  of  the  kiag- 
tknt.  Aadovar,  Lymiogtoa.  and  Basingstoke  arc  small  towns.  Boumemooth 
is  a  charming  seaside  resort,  built  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  bay,  and  sheltered 
by  hne  woods. 

The  Isle  of  Wifbt  lies  to  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and  farnis  a  portion  of  that 
county.  Rjde.  Ventnor.  and  Cowes  are  £avountc  seaa><fe  resoits  and  yachting 
stations.  Newport,*  on  the  Medina,  ;  miles  south  of  Cowes,  is  the  capital  of  the 
island  and  a  great  tourist  resort.    Osbone  is  a  fintxirite  residence  of  the  Qoeen. 
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WILTSHIRE  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  the  maoufactnre  of 
woollen  doth  is  carried  on  in  its  westerly  division. 

SALISBURY  [16).  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  a  catbedrai  city,  is  on  the 
Avon.  The  manor-house  of  Clarendon,  where  the  wcU-known  statutes  called 
"  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  were  drawn  up  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  II., 
is  a  few  miles  east  of  Salisbury.  Stm4henge,  a  stippoMd  Druidical  remain — 
among  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  our  island — ts  upon  the  high  chalk  tract 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  At  Bradford,  Trowbridfe,  and  Westburr,  the  famous 
"  West  of  Enfmland"  cloth  is  made.  X>e'ru«s,  Warminster,  and  Marlboronxh 
are  among  the  other  towns  in  this  county.  Roundway  Doum,  near  Oevizes,  was 
the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  Royalist  and  Pailianientary  forces  in  164^ 

DORSETSHIRE  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  has  several 
small  seaports  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel. 

DORCHESTER  (8),  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Fronie.  WeTinonth  (14)  is 
a  packet  station  for  the  Channel  Islands  and  a  fashionable  watcrinfi-pl.ice. 
Pools  and  Brldport  are  among  the  other  towns.  The  peninsular  tracu  known 
as  ttte  hU  <^ Purbeck  and  the  liU  ^Portland  are  both  within  this  county. 

DEVONSHIRE,  which  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county,  includes 
the  high  tract  of  Dartmoor^  and  (in  the  north)  part  of  an  elevated 
region  called  Exmoor^  on  the  borders  of  Somerset  It  has  numerous 
seaports,  some  on  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel,  and  others  on 
ihe  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

EXETER  (38),  the  capiliil'.  is  a  cathedral  city,  on  the  River  Exe.  Plymouth 
(84I  and  Devaoport  (55)  are  adjacent  towns,  situated  on  the  fine  estuttry  of 
Mymoulb  Sound,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  British  navy.  The 
Sound  is  protected  from  heavy  seas  by  a  huge  breakwater,  and  14  miles  out  at 
sea,  to  the  south-west,  stumls  the  famous  Eddyttone  Ltghihoute.  The  follow- 
mg.  and  numerous  other  smaller  towns,  are  in  this  county  :  Barnstaple,  on  the 
Dortbem  coast;  Bideford,  tbe  home  scene  of  Kingslcy's  "Westward  Ho  I "  ; 
Tiverton  and  Tavistock,  two  sni.^U  inland  towns;  Dartmouth,  ai  the  mouth 
of  the  "English  lUiinc  ' ;  Torquay,  a  beautiful  seaside  resort;  Telsnmouth, 
and  Exmoath. 

CORNWALL  is  chiefly  a  mining  county,  but  its  mackerel  and 
pilchard  fisheries  nre  also  of  considerable  importance.  Its  tin 
mines  have  been  worked  from  a  very  eariy  age — some  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Its  numerous  copper  niines  are  now 
virtually  abandoned. 

SODUIN  (5)  is  the  county  town,  but  Tmro  (11),  a  cathedral  city,  ranks  as 
th<'  capital  of  the  Mtfin^districL  Peaxance,  Falmouth,  St.  Austell,  and  Laon- 
cestoB  are  among  tbe  other  towns.  Stratton,  near  the  northern  exlreniity  of 
tbe  county,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Royalists  over  the  Parlia- 
itientary  forces  in  1643. 

Tlie  Scilly  Islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  Eng- 
lish ChanneL  Hugh  Town,  the  capital,  is  on  Sl  Mary's,  the  largest  of  Ihe  six 
inhabited  islands. 
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v.— SIX    NORTH-MIDLAND    COUNTIES.' 
STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  minings  and  muiufftctunnE  county,  in- 
cludes two  coalfields — one  (thai  of  South  Staffordshire)  the  seat  of 
the  iron  and  hardware  manufacture  ;   the  other  (in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county)  embracing  the  district  of  the  Potteries. 

Tbeconnly  towrn  «  STAFFORD  (ao),  on  tbe  RhrerSow.  an  affluent  of  the 
TrenL  But  WolirerhuipCoo  183I.  Wut  BroMwkh  (6o|.  WaIuU  173).  BUston 
433).  and  WedDest>uT7  {3$).  witbm  tbe  coai  and  iron  disunct  of  tbe  south  (and 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Uimungtuun^.  ore  all,  except  tbe  last  named,  of  tarter  sue. 
Stoke-Dpoa-Tr«Bt  (24),  H^taimj  (55),  and  Etntria  are  in  the  Pottery  district. 
Lichfield  (8).  towards  the  eastern  border  of  tbe  coanty.  is  a  cathedral  city. 
BnrtoB-oD-Treat  (46)  is  famous  Idr  its  o^  and  har.  which  are  exported  in 
enormotLs  quantities  10  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  Tbe  site  of  the  battle  of  B^^n 
Hmtk  |A.D.  1459)  is  within  this  county,  about  eleven  miles  to  the  nortb-west  of 
SiaJTofd,  aod  dose  to  the  Sbropsbirc  bonier. 

DERBYSHIRE  is  partly  a  suurafactoriat!:  county,  but  embraces 
the  rugged  and  elevated  district  of  The  Peak,  which  fonns  its 
northerly  division.  It  has  numerous  lead  and  iron  mines,  and 
includes  part  of  an  extensive  coalfield,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
is  within  the  adjacent  county  of  York. 

The  chief  town,  DBRBY(94).  U  oa  tbe  River  Derwent.  which  joins  the  Trent, 
aod  is  a  great  seal  of  tbe  silk,  cotton,  and  lace  mAoufactures.  and  is,  besides, 
an  important  railway  cecixc  CheBterfield,  Helper,  Wlrksworth,  and  AabbonM 
are  among  the  olber  towns.  Btutoo  and  Uatlock.  in  tbe  EVak  district,  are 
famooB  for  their  mineral  waters,  and  for  the  ronuuitie  beauties  of  the  scenery 
in  the  ikeighbourbood. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  is  partly  manufacturing,  but  is  more 
generally  an  agrictiltural  district. 

The  chief  town,  NOTTINGHAM  jaia),  on  the  Trees,  has  extensive  manu- 
bctnres  of  lace,  cotton  stockings.  &c.  Newark,  Uancfield.  and  Workaop  strm 
BmallcT  towns.  A  few  miles  from  Newark,  and  near  the  south  hank  of  the 
Trent,  is  the  village  of  SteJtt.  tbe  scene  of  a  battle  fought  (a.d.  1487)  between 
tbe  army  of  Henry  VIL  and  tbe  followers  of  tbe  impostor  Lambert  SimneL 

LEICESTERSHIRE  has  extensive  nuumfactures,  though  a 
great  portion  of  the  county  is  agricultural. 

The  county  town.  LEICESTER  (143).  on  the  River  Soar,  which  joins  the 
Trent,  is  noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  woollen  hosiery,  and  boots  and 
thocs.  Baitvcrtk.  near  which  the  battle  that  terminated  the  Wars  of  the  Rowa 
was  fought  In  14S3.  is  a  few  mCes  west  of  Leicester.  Aslib]r.de-U-Zoach,  to 
the  north-west  p^n  of  the  county,  has  a  small  coaUield  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Tbe  other  towns  are  LouEhborougfa,  Hiachtoy.  llaltaa  Mowbray.  Markat  Har- 
borougli.  and  Lnttarwortk 
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WARWICKSHIRE  is  a  maairfactttriag:  county. 
The  cotmiy  town.  WARWICK  (u),  is  on  tbe  bftoks  of  the  V^pr  A* 
Ad>oimiig  it  is  Laamimgtnm,  tamam  tor  its  ■uoad  wiss.    Wkmta^kam  (41, 

in  the  tunb-weK  put  of  tbe  coonir,  dow  lo  tbe  Suflbnlahin  bocdv,  m  ttMi^ 
fi»nh  town  to  Eogland  in  onkr  of  popobtioa,  azid  line  chief  coun  of  tbe 
Engtt^  £n?w  trade,  aad  tbe  gmtest  kardmart  nuuiuf&ctuniig  towa  ia  tb« 
worid.    Cevotrr  (s^^  farther  to  th«  east,  has  a  mall  co«Ifi^  tn  its  vicinity,  ^ 
and  was  fonnerljr  noted  for  lU  manufacture  of  rittmu,  but  is  now  tbe  pnadp 
«eaX  of  tbe  cycU  wutmtifactttrt  in  tbe  kingdom.     Ragbr  (bmous  for  its 
poUic   scbool).   NniMatoa.  and  Strat£grd-«Q-Avca   |tbe  UrthpUoe  of  : 
speare|.  are  in  this  oountr.     The  batlle  oS  Ed^ehili  {A.D.  164a)  was  foufblaa  ' 
the  risia^  groood  of  thst  name,  witbin  the  southern  ezcresiitj  of  WanricUHe. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  has  extensive  iron  and  other  nuntifkc. 
tares  in  it3  northerly  division,  but  is  chiefly  an  agTictUtaral  county. 

Its  capital.  WORCESTER  (42).  on  the  Severn,  is  a  caibedral  city,  and  |S| 
noted  for  ils/oneliia  2i\A  gUsi-wirrkj,  as  >reli  as  for  many  events  of  histoncati 
&me — tbe  chief  amoi^  tbem  being  the  victory  of  CromweU  over  tbe  adherents 
of  Charles  U.  in  1651.     Stddcrmlaster  (aj),  on  tbe  Stour,  has  extensive  carpet 
Curtories.     Dodley  (46),  fimbv  to  tbe  north,  though  bekxigiog  lo  this  county, 
is  locally  within  the  iron  and  coal  district  of  South  Stafibnlshire,   and  is  a 
populous  seat  of  tbe  harJu-^re  trade.     BronUKrove,   Stooriiru]^,   Stottrporti 
and  Evcshaa)  are  within  this  county,     ExKsMam  (within  the  fertile  vole  of  thui 
natne,  watered  by  the  Avon)  was  tbe  scene  of  a  battle  between  Prinos  HdwmrdJ 
and  (be  borons  under  Simon  de  MonUort  In  A.  D.  1265, 


VI.— EIGHT    SOUTH-MIDIJVND    COUNTIES.* 

OXFORDSHIRE  is  als«  an  agricultural  county. 

This  county,  often  called  Oxon.  has  for  its  capital  the  diocesan  city  of  Oaford 
(46),  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  Chcrwell  and  the  Thames.  Oxford  is  a 
eelebraled  seat  of  learning,  its  famous  university  is  the  most  ancient  of  ibe  two 
great  universitiea  of  England.  Among  the  other  towns  arc  BasbnTy.  Witoey, 
Healey-OB-Tbames,  nnd  Woodstock.  CMalgraw  Field,  the  scene  of  a  skirmish 
between  tbe  forces  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  in  which  Hampden  was 
mortally  wounded  |i6.t3l.  ism  this  county, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  is  entirely  an  agricultural  county. 

Tbe  town  of  BuekioKhacn  (3],  lies  on  the  Great  Ouse.  in  the  imrlhcrn  |mrl  of  ' 
the  county.     AYLESBURY  (9).  (be  county  town,  is  noied  for  lhL>  nianufaclura 
oicoadenstd  milk;  Eton  bns  n  famous  college. 

MIDDLESEX,  which  contains  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
London,  is,  therefore,  tbe  most  populous  of  the  counties  of  England. 
It  stretches  alony  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  by  which  it 
is  divided  from  the  neighbouring  county  of  Surrey. 

LONDON,  with  its  suburbs,  stretches  over  a  vast  space,  and  contains  , 
altogether  fully  5!^   millions  of  inhabitants,  by  fitr  the  largest  population 

n.)  llenfonUiiitp.  til  *M-  n*-'  pop.  3aa.ns- 
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lOif  Other  citr  on  the  K^obe.  Besides  its  rank  a«  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
Londoa  is  m  great  nunufncturiog  and  comniercial  city,  &  centre  of  art,  litera- 
ttve,  geoeml  refinern^nl.  and  wealth.  Westminster,  which  is  now  included 
within  the  western  limits  of  the  metropolis,  was  formerly  separated  from 
Lopdon  bf  intenreniag  fields.  Souihwaiic,  the  southern  division  of  London,  is 
to  Ibe  footb  of  tbe  Thames,  and  within  the  county  of  Smtcy.  London  cod- 
tai&s  the  G^tbedral  eburcb  of  Sl  Paul's,  and  constitutes  a  bishop's  See. 

Tbe  towns  of  Brcatford  (t4).'UBbridcek  and  StAlaes  are  in  this  coonty; 
Brentford  s  tbe  county  town.  At  Enfield  is  a  imaJJ-armj  faciorf ;  at  Harrsw- 
—  the  HiU  is  ooc  of  the  great  public  schools. 

HERTFORDSHIRE  is  an  a^^cnkarftl  county,  axxi  has  no  towns 

of  large  size 

HERTFORD,  the  coacty  town,  on  tbe  River  Lea.  is  not  so  i^rge  as  SL 
Aibaiu.  Hitchln.  Watford.  BUbop  Stortfbrd,  and  Baraet  are  small  places  in 
this  COU&17.  St  Aitatu  was  tbe  scene  of  two  of  Ibe  battles  fought  (1453  and 
X461)  during  the  Wars  of  tbe  Roses.  Banui,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of 
Hertford  and  Middlesex,  witnessed  a  more  important  event  belonging  to  the 
nine  diaastrovs  period— the  battle  bi  which  tbe  £unoui  Earl  of  \S'arwidL  wa* 
A.  a  1471- 


BEDFORDSHIRE  is  a  small  agriculttuml  county,  Mrith  some 

manufacture  of  itraw-plait. 

It  has  for  iu  capital  tbe  town  of  BEDFORD  (zb).  on  the  Great  Oose.  tbe 
birthplace  of  John  Buoyan.  Among  its  other  towns  are  Latoa  (30)  and  Dbb- 
■tabla  (4),  both  noted  for  itraw-ftail  and  sfnxta-Jkat  manufacture. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE  is  an  agricultnnl  county,  partly  within 
the  district  of  the  Fens, 

Its  county  town,  HUNTINGDON  {4),  on  the  River  Ouse.  was  tbe  birtbplactt 
of  Oliver  CrouiwelL  St.  Ives  and  St  N«oka  are  small  towns  in  ibUoounty. 
StUtoo  is  famous  for  iu  cheese. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  is  chiefly  an  Agprknltiirml  coonty. 

Its  cotmty  town.  NORTHAMPTON  (61).  on  the  River  Nen.  has,  however,  an 
extensive  nunofiictnre  of  toeCs  and  sJkcn.  Pttmcbnnagh  (25),  also  on  tbe  Nen, 
is  a  cathedra]  city,  and,  being  an  important  railway  centre,  has  coasidenble 
trade.  WalUaglMraagh  and  KmUtartrng  are  both  engaged  in  tbe  staple  ttrfaan 
industry  of  the  county— the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture.  A^djd^.  tbe  scene  of  the 
dedsivG  rktovy  gaiwd  by  CrocnwcU  over  the  army  of  Charles  I.  (A.a  1645),  ia 
in  ihts  oonnqr,  tvdve  milea  distant  from  Northampton,  to  the  oortb.wrst.  A 
battle  was  foofbt  near  the  town  <d  NmrikAmtftam  in  1460.  during  tbe  Wars  of 
Ibe  Roaea. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  the  smallest  of  tbe  counties  of  England,  is 
entirely  agricnltiiraL 

tl  contains  the  small  towns  of  OAKHAM  (2).  the  ooonty  town,  and  Uppiag-- 
Auft  fjtakQOi  for  iu  public  school 
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VII.— SIX   COUNTIES    IN   NORTH   WALES.* 
ANGLESEY  is  chiefly  pastoral  and  agrlcultaral,  but  has  a  small 
coalfield.      Its  formerly  valuable  deposits  of  copper  ore  are  now 
worked  out 

BEAUMARIS,  a  much-^^ucntcd  pleasure  resort,  finely  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Menai  Strait,  is  the  county  town  ;  but  Holyhead  (9).  the 
western  terminus  of  the  London  and  North-Weslern  Railway  and  the  principal 
packet  station  for  Ireland,  is  much  larger  and  more  important. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  famous  for  its  magnificent  mountain 
and  coast  scenery,  is  also  the  centre  of  the  slate  industry. 

At  CARNARVON  (lo),  the  county  town,  and  Conway  (3)  are  fine  casttcs, 
both  built  by  Edward  I.  Baogor  (10)  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  and  is  the 
chief  slate  port  of  North  Wales.  Ltandudao  is  a  beautifully  situated  watering- 
place  at  the  fool  of  Great  Orme's  Head,  in  the  north-west  of  the  county. 
Large  passenger  steamers  run  daily  during  the  reason  between  Llandudno  and 
Liverpool.     The  drive  round  Great  Orme's  Head  is  much  admired. 

DENBIGHSHIRE  includes  the  far-famed  Vale  of  Clwyd.  and 
the  even  more  beautiful  Vale  of  Llangollen,  and  the  charming  River 
Dee.  The  coalfield  in  the  north-east  is  largely  worked,  and  there 
are  also  mines  of  lead,  iroo,  and  slate. 

Wrexham  (13)  and  Ruabon  (15)  are  xhcminittg.  and  DENBIGH  (6).  the  county 
town,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  Llanrwtt,  on  the  b.ink5  of  the  Conway,  are 
tbe  afn^/'«rd/ centres  of  the  county.  Beddeelert  and  Rutbln  are  favourite 
iDuriat  reaorts. 

FLINTSHIRE,  the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  cotrnties,  has  valuable 
mines  of  coal  and  lead. 

MOLD  (4),  Pilot  {%),  and  Holywell  are  the  chief  towns  on  the  rich  coayUtd 
of  Flint,  and  of  which  Mostyn,  on  the  Dee,  b  the  port.  Rhyl,  a  favourite 
pleasure  resort,  stands  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd.  A  few  miles 
tligber  up  ibe  river  is  the  cathedral  town  of  St.  Asapb. 

MERIONETHSHIRE  is  wild  and  hilly,  but  weU  wooded  and 
with   some  fine    scenery.      Its  woollen   maoufactures  and    slate 

quarries  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  some  gold  has  been 
obtained  from  the  mines  in  the  valley  of  the  Mawddach, 

The  slate  quarries  arc  at  Festinlog,  and  the  gold  mines  are  near  DOLGBLLY 
(3),  ihe  county  town,  and  also  the  centre  of  the  Welsh  fian.ne.1  manufacture  in 
the  county.  At  Bala,  on  Bala  Lake,  is  the  chief  theological  college  of  the 
Wfdsh  CalvinisTtc  Methodists. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE  is  a  wild  and  hilly  county,  but  rich  in 
lead,  copper,  and  state,  and  has  important  woollen  manufactures. 

Montgomeryshire  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  Welsh  /annel  lU  WeUb- 
pool  (7).  Newtown,  LiatudlMs,  and  other  towns.  MONTGOMERY  is  the 
county  town. 

I.  Tbe  *i«JK  and  popuUiicn  of  the  Sic  Coenlics  I  I  i.l  Dmbbtuhlre.  Mi  k^  b..  pop.  117,950. 

of  Korili  Wales  <re  «  followi:—  I  U^  FUatulrc,  •$■  tq.  n.,  pop.  77. it^ 

|i.|  AnglMtty,  Ka  ■>}.  m..  pop.  *fiM^  I  l^i  Mcrionotluihltv.  fov  t^  vl.,  v^v-  W-*^ 

ks.)  Cftnunonalurc.  577  *<t-  n>,  j^ap.  |tSl«*$.         |  tf.)  HDiilgutiiet<r«luic,  yw  v^.  %..  yo^.  ^M^^ 
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Vni.— SIX  COUNTIES  IN  SOUTH  WALES.* 
CARDIGANSHIRE  is  mainly  agncultural,  but  contains  rich 
deposits  of  lead,  ziac.  and  copper. 
Lead.  nlTcr,  rioc.  aii'l  copiwr  ores  are  largely  exported  from  Abcfyatwith 

(7).  the  chief  port.     CARDIGAN  (3}  is  the  county  town. 

RADNORSHIRE  U  the  ^malif^,  least  popalons  and  interesting 
of  the  six  southern  counties. 

Its  few  towns  are  small  and  onimportanL  PRESTEIGK  fi)  is  the  county 
tcniTL     The  fuDOns  0^'s  Dykt  pases  ihroogb  the  beautiful  town  of  Kniglitoo. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  also  an  inland  coant>%  is  wild  and 
mountainous,  with  some  tine  scenery  along  the  Wye  and  in  the 
Brecon  uplands. 

The  only  condderaUc  town  is  BRECON  (6),  on  the  Usk.  wbidi  is  also  ttw 
county  town.     Brecon  ts  noted  far  its  horse /airy 

CARMARTHENSHIRE,  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  counties,  is 
low  towards  the  sea,  rising  inland  into  lofty  hills  and  barren  up- 
lands. The  eastern  division  of  the  county  includes  part  of  the  great 
South  IVales  coai/Uld^  and  coal,  tin,  and  copper  mines  are  numerous. 

Llaaelly  (24)  is  an  important  coal,  iron,  and  copper  porl  CARMARTHEN 
( 10).  the  coon^  town,  is  00  the  Towy.  Higher  up  the  river  ore  the  little  market 
towns  of  Uandeilo  and  LiandovErr.  "whose  names,"  says  Oeildc.  "arc  now 
known  all  ofcr  the  world,  because  they  have  been  given  lo  certain  fossilifcroos 
rocks  originally  found  there** 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Welsh  counties, 
has  a  small  coalfield,  and  possesses  in  Hilford  Haveo  a  magnificent 
natural  harbour. 

PEMBROKE.  MOford.  Tenby,  and  HaTcrfordwest  are  the  chief  towns. 
Pembroke  (15},  ihc  county  town,  and  Milford,  are  situated  on  Milford  Haven. 
There  is  a  Government  dockyard  at  Pembroke.  St.  David's  and  iu  cathedral 
are  historically  interesting :  St  Darid  being  the  patron  saint  of  Wales. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE  is  the  most  populous  and  important 
county  in  Wales,  with  coal  mines  and  iron-works  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnitude. 

M«rtli]rr  TydvU  (58).  Aberdara  (39),  Ystradyfodwr  (88).  Dowlais,  and  NMtb, 
are  the  great  mining  and  meial  centres,  while  CARDIFF  (la^)  nnd  Swmoaaa 
(90K  are  the  chief  ports  of  this  rich  regkxi.  Cardiff,  the  county  town,  is  the 
principal  ontlec  of  the  rich  coalfidd  of  Soath  Wales,  and  annually  exports 
mSlioos  of  tons  of  aal  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Enormous  quantities  of  /i«- 
/AtlV  aie  numCftctnred  bere  for  expon,  chiefly  10  the  United  States.  Barry, 
Dcv  Cardiff,  has  the  tarfest  siagle  dock  in  tbc  world.  Lacgeqoantitiesof  x/tf/ 
are  produced  ai  MenhyrTydvil,  bat  most  ofibeiinn  ore  smelted  in  this  district 
is  imported  from  Spain.  Swansea  is  tbc  headquarters  of  the  ec^r-imeUin^ 
industry,  whicb  is  aiw  carried  on  at  and  near  the  port  of  Neath. 

*.  7W  jfM* aad  pcraluioa  «(  ika  Sb  COMiriM  I     ivi  BtwcksockiUn,  7«9«q.*..  pc^  jj^tgi. 
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SCOTLAND. 

SCOTIAND  IS  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

The  oanie  SeoOuid  means  the  "  land  ot  the  Scots."  The  ScMCr  wen  a  Odtie 
tribe,  from  the  Donh  of  Irela»d.  who  passed  over  and  scdlod  in  Cantire  about 
the  year  503,  ood  gndualljr  extended  Uidr  conquests  until,  in  843.  the  king  ol 
the  Scots  ruled  orer  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde.  The  name  "  Scotland  "  came  into  general  use  about  the  rear  950L  I'he 
native  Picts  and  their  d^ceiKlants.  the  modem  Hi^danders.  call  the  couiitnr 
Albyn.    To  the  Romans  it  was  known  as  Caiedonta. 

BOUNDARIES.— Scotland  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
except  on  the  south-east,  where  it  adjoins  England. 

ScoUaad  Is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Oceui ;  on  the 
south  by  Eng-luKl  and  part  of  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  on  the  rix/  by  ihc  North  S«ft. 

Scollind  is  divided  from  Eag^land  by  the  Solway  Firth,  the  Cheviot  flilli, 
and  the  Tweed  ;  from  Ireland  by  the  North  Channel ;  and  froin  Deumark  nnd 
Norway  by  the  North  Sea. 

EXTENT. — The  area  of  Scotland  (inclusive  of  its  numerous 
islands)  is  over  30,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  half  that 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  mainland  alone  embraces  an  area  of 
about  27,000  square  miles. 

The  grreatext  len^h.  from  Dtrnnet  Htad  to  the  MitU  ef  Gaibwty,  Is  aU 
miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  from  Buekan  Nas  to  Ar.fnamureh.im  FKuHt,  ii 
t7S  miles;  the  least  breadth,  between  the  Firths  <y  Forth  and  dyiU,  is  only 
jj  miles. 

COASTS. — ^The  coasts  of  Scotland  arc  mon?  indented  than  those 
of  England,  especially  on  the  west  and  norths  and  have  a  total  length 
of  not  less  than  2,500  miles,  equivalent  to  z  raite  of  coast  to  every 
12  square  miles  of  area.  Owing  to  the  numerous  indentations  nf 
the  coast-line,  no  part  of  the  mamland  is  more  than  40  miles  from 
the  sea. 

The  broader  indentations  by  which  the  sea  penetrates  the  land 
are  generally  called  Firths — the  narrower  inlets  bear  the  name  of 
I^ochs. 

The  term  lock  is  uniformly  given  to  lakes  in  Scotland,  as  it  aUo  ti  to  the 
n;irrow  inlets  of  the  sea  upon  the  western  and  nortliern  couts.  such  as  Loch 
Fyne  and  others.  Thne  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between  the  two, 
nie  inland  lochs,  such  as  Loch  Lomond,  havc/r^jA  water,  tike  ibe  laktt  of 
England  and  other  countries.  The  lochs  that  lie  along  the  coast,  such  as  [x>ch 
Fyne,  ore  arms  of  the  sea,  and  consist,  consequently,  of  sail  water. 

The  West  Coast  of  Scotland  presents  a  bewDdertng  lucceuion  of  deep  inleu, 
bold  and  rocky  headlands,  and  long  peninsulas.  South  of  Ardnamurclun 
Point,  the  coast,  though  very  irregular,  is  generally  low ;  north  of  thai  "  tieail 
land  of  the  great  sea."  the  deep  lochs  and  channels  are  fringed  t>y  lofty  clitfi 
and  nuTDcrous  t^ands.  The  wild  and  desolate  scenery  of  the  northern  coast 
calmioates  in  huge  sa-clifls,  which  rise  steeply  Trom  ttie  sea  like  a  nKraniatVtv 
waU.  aualnfng  near  Cape  Wrath  a  height  of  over  600  (cet. 
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Tba  Bast  Coast,  from  Tarbet  Ness  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  ts  on  the  whcteflAl 
and  geoerally  sandy,  but  Irom  St.  Abb's  Head  to  the  Tweed  it  is  extreoMfy 
bold  and  rocky. 

Ttw  westcn  coast  of  ScotLaad  Is  thos  ouch  more  imrular  than  the  eastern 
coast,  and  a  giince  at  a  map  of  England  will  shgw  the  same  coniraxt  between 
,  the  broken  form  of  the  westeni  coast,  and  the  rounded.  Hewing  corves  of  the 
eastern  coast  The  reason  is  that,  on  the  west,  the  hu^c  biUowsof  the  Atlantic 
dash  upon  the  coast  with  irrctistible  force :  all  the  softer  ports  have  been  thus 
reinov^,  leaving  ihe  harder  rocks  to  defy  the  baffled  waves,  although  they  aUo 
ore  slowly,  but  surely,  wasting  away. 

The  Cam  of  the  Atlantic  breakers  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Brttisb  Isles 
b  enonnotts.  tmmenae  blocks  have  been  displaced,  sea-waJls  and  breakwaters 
broken  down,  and  oven  lighthouses  swept  away.  The  spray  is  frequently  driven 
tight  over  the  lantern  of  the  Eddysione  Ughtbouse.  on  the  south,  while  the 
Untem  at  Ounnet  Head  on  the  north,  although  two  hundred  .ind  seveniy 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  o^cked  Iqr  pebbles  hurled  from  the 
beach  by  the  waves  ;  and,  during  very  violent  storms,  the  Atlantic  waves  dash 
np  the  sides  of  the  cliff  at  Hoy  Heud.  in  Orkney,  to  a  height  of  nearly  tax 
Imndredfeetl 

On  the  eastern  coast,  however,  the  waves  are  not.  on  the  whole,  nearly  so 
birge  or  so  powexfuL  The  North  Sea  is  so  sballow  that,  were  the  water  drained 
away,  we  should  hardly  notice  any  downward  slope  at  all ;  and.  in  tad,  if  its 
bed  were  raised  only  a  huiKlred  and  fifty  feet,  we  should  be  able  to  walk  dryshod 
from  Britain  to  Belgium  or  Holland.  Indeed,  geologists  tell  us  that  Great 
Britain  was  once  joined  to  the  Continent,  and  that  there  vras  then  no  German 
Ocean.  Ttey  suppose  that  the  land  sank  very  slowly,  and  that  the  Atlantic 
burst  in  from  the  soath>«est  and  the  north,  and  thus  formed  a  great  sea. 

Further,  the  eastern  coasts  of  both  England  and  Scotland  are  largely  com* 
posed  of  much  softer  materials  than  the  broken  and  nigged  western  coasts ;  and. 
besides,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  the  land  generally  slopes  gently  aea- 
wards,  while  on  the  western  side,  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  water.  It  is,  of 
course,  evident  that  large  waves  dashing  against  a  steep  coast  will  not  break  it 
up  so  regularly  as  smaller  waves  beating  upon  a  gently  doping  sborei 

CAPES. — The  principal  capes  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  are  the 
following : — 

On  ibe  .VorfA  CMtf.  Dunnat  Head  and  Cap*  Wrath  ;  on  the  Btut  Coast, 
Dnocansbay  Head.  Tarbet  Ness,  Kinnaird's  Head,  Bacfaan  Ness,  BnddoaNess. 
Fife  Ness,  and  St.  Abb'i  Head  :  on  the  West  Coast,  Arduamurchan  Point, 
the  Moll  of  Cantlrc,  CoraewaU  Poiat ;  on  Ihe  &mtA  Coast,  the  Moll  gf  GaU»- 
way,  and  Burrow  Head. 

Tb«  most  aortheriy  point  is  Ditmiui  Hmd;  tta  most  sotttherly,  the  Muitof 
GaUmtajf;  tite  most  easterly,  Bmtha*  Ndxs;  Ae  most  westeriy.  Ar^MammnAam 

INLETS. — The  most  important  inlets  are  the  following  : — 

Go  the  mor/A  cntst,  Duooct  Bay,  Kyla'  of  Toacne.  Locb  EriboU  :  on  the 
jrnitA  coast,  Gkaloce  Bay,  Wiftown  Bay.  and  tb^  Solway  Firtb ;  on  the  east 
tmst.  the  Pirtb  of  Forth,  the  Firth  of  Tay.  the  Moray  Firtb,  Croauuty  Firth, 
and  Dornoch  Firth ;  and  on  the  west  coasr,  Locb  Broom.  Locb  Carron,  Loch 
Ltanbe.  Loch  Fyno,  the  Fkth  of  Clyde.  Locb  Lone,  and  Loeb  Ryaa. 

~~  •.  Kfit.  CmOc  •  <r*TT. 
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or  thffse  inlets  the  most  important,  commercially,  are  the  Pirth  of  Oyda, 
through  which  flows  the  great  tide  of  commerce  to  and  from  Glasgow,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland  ;  the  Firth  of  Forth,  connected  with  the 
Finh  of  Qyde  by  a  canal,  and  having  on  its  southern  shores  the  great  seaport 
of  Lcith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh  -,  and  the  Flrtb  of  Tfty,  on  which  stands  the 
biuy  maimfiicturing  and  commercial  city  of  Dundee. 

CHANNELS  AND  SOUNDS.— The  principal  arc  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

ITie  Pentland  Firth,  between  the  Orkneys  snd  the  mainland ;  the  Sound  of 
Sleat,  between  Skyc  and  the  mainland;  the  Sound  of  Mali,  between  the  \<lf. 
of  Mull  and  the  mainland  ;  the  Sound  of  Jura,  between  Jura  nnd  the  mainland; 
the  Mincb,  bctwtren  Lewis  and  the  mainland ;  the  Little  Mlach,  between  the 
Outer  Hebrides  nnd  Skye;  ihc  Sound  of  I»I»y,  between  Jura  and  Islay;  the 
North  Cbuiocl,  between  Scotland  and  Ireland :  KllbretiDUi  Soond,  between 
the  peninsula  of  Cantire  and  Arran ;  and  Bute  Sooad,  between  the  islands  o( 
Amn  and  Bute. 

ISLANDS.— Tho  coasts  of  Scotland  are  fringed  by  a  far  greater 

number  of  islands  than  England.  They  fonn  four  distinct  groups, 
and  have  a  total  area  of  about  3,700  square  miles.' 

The  Orkneys  lie  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  nuinland  of  Great  Britain, 
and  ?sc  divided  fiom  it  by  the  Pcnttand  Firth.  There  are  altogether  67  islands, 
of  which  the  principal  arc  Pomona  (or  Mainlnnd),  Hoy,  North  and  South 
Rooaldsha.  and  Westra.  fCiriivaU  on  the  eastern,  and  StroatHtss  on  the 
western,  coast  of  l^mona,  are  the  largest  towns. 

The  ShetJands*  He  north-cast  of  the  Orkneys,  and  consist  of  about  100 
islands,  of  which  24  arc  inhabilcd.  TIil-  largest  islands  arc  Mainland,  Yell, 
and  UnsL    The  chief  town  is  LinvUkj  on  the  east  coast  of  Mainland  Island 

The  Hebrides  include  a  great  number  of  isUnds  lying  off  the  west  side  of 
Scotland,  and  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  AtUnlic  Ocean.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  islands  of  Skye,  Moll,  and  Jura,  are  nt^i  the  mainland,  and  only  divided 
from  it  by  narrow  channels.  Others,  as  Lewis.  North  Uiat.  Benbecnla,  South 
IMit,  and  Barra,  arc  farther  off  to  seaward.  The  channel  between  Lewis  and 
ihe  mainland  is  called  the  Minch.  Ijrwis,  Skye,  Afuil,  Jura,  and  Islay  arc  the 
largest  of  the  Hebrides.  The  small  islets  of  looa  and  Stab,  lying  off  the  west 
side  of  MuU,  are  famous — lona  for  its  remaini  of  ancient  churches,  and  Stafla 
for  the  Ciunous  basaltic  cavern  known  as  Fingal's  Cave. 

The  Islaodt  In  the  Pirth  of  Clyde  include  two  targe  islaods,  Arran  and 
Bute,  and  the  islets  of  Great  and  Little  Cumbray. 

SURFACE. —Scotland  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Highlands 
and  the  Lowlands.  The  Highlands  embrace  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  country  ;  the  Lowlands,  its  southern  and 
eastern  districts. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  however,  arc  by  no  means  level.  They  embrace 
nnmeroas  hilly  tracts,  but  the  bills  are  less  elevated,  and  of  more  rounded  fonn. 
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with  brosida  vaRcys  between,  tfaan  U  the  case  in  the  Kortbern  Highlands. 
Tlicse  uplands  are  often  distinpiiriied  as  Ihe  Somtkem  HigklaniU. 

The  division  between  the  Higfataods  and  the  Lowlands  is  marked  by  a  broad 
plain  called  Strathmare  (that  is.  the  "  great  strath  "  or  vaUey),  which  stretches 
Bcross  the  country  in  the  direction  of  nortb-«a5t  and  loatb-west,  from  near 
SlOMhaTen  oo  the  North  Sea.  to  Dumbarton  oa  the  Clyde.  A  narrower 
valley,  called  denmore.  the ' '  great  glen."  emends  cfarougfa  the  Highland  region, 
and  forms  a  complete  natoral  divuaoo  across  the  country.  It  is  through  this 
▼alley  that  tbe  Caledonian  Canal  has  been  formed,  by  joining  the  waters  of  (be 
lakes  which  occupy  a  larse  portkm  of  its  bed. 

MOUNTAINS.— The  mountains  of  Scotland  arc  naturally 
divided  into  three  groups  or  s>*stcnis — the  Northern  Highlands^  the 
Granipi^ns  or  Central  Highlands^  and  the  Soutfum  Highlands. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  tbe  higher  groups  lie  chiefly  on  the  western  side 
of  the  ootmtry.  Bui  moonuins  cover  a  mu<^  larger  proportional  extent  of 
Soodand  than  is  the  case  with  the  English  hills,  and  ibey  rencfa  a  greater  heigfaL 
England  U  cfatefiy  a  level  country,  and  mountains  are  exceptional  to  its  general 
cbancter;  Scotland  is  principally  mountainous,  and  its  plains  ore  of  limited 
exICDi.  Getlcte  says: — "  If  Scotland  were  submerged  500  feet,  a  much  lev 
extent  of  it  would  be  under  water  than  in  the  case  of  England.  A  broad  strait 
^vould  then  co*'er  the  country  between  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  North  Sea,  a 
narrower  sound  would  run  frcun  Loch  Ltnnbe  to  the  Moray  Firth,  and  the  low- 
lands along  the  east  side  of  tbe  country  would  disappear.  But  the  soulbem  and 
northern  tracts  of  the  kingdom  would  still  rise  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea." 

THE  NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS  include  tbe  mountain -ranges  and  groups 
north  of  Gitnmore.  Tbe  highest  points  are  Bca'  Wyvis,  near  Cromarty  Futh. 
3.400  feel  above  the  sea ;  Ben  Attow,  4.000  foei. 

THE  CENTRAL  HIGHLANDS,  as  the  Grampiaiu  may  be  termed,  are  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  and  stretch  across  the  country  in  the  direction 
oC  east  and  west.  Beo  Nevis,  which  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  Grampians, 
reaches  4^««  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  is  the  highest  mounuin,  not  only  in  Scot- 
laitd.  but  in  tbe  BrMish  Islands.  Tbe  other  pnnctpol  heighu  are  Ben  MaiJAiti, 
4.3pa  feet ;  Cairnioul,  4.300  fleet :  Ben  Avon.  4.000  feel ;  B*m  Mcrt.  3.900  feet ; 
Ben  Lomemd.  3,aoo  feet  To  tbe  south  of  the  Oramptans  are  tbe  minor  hill- 
rango— tbe  Sidlaw  Hffli.  the  Ockil  HOU.  and  tbe  Caopala  Pdla— which  fonn 
tbe  iDUtbem  boundnn-  of  Stnuhmorc. 

THE  SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDS  include  the  Chrrfcit  Hills,  the  Mo&t 
HiUa,  and  tbe  Lowttaen.  and  also  the  Pcatlaad,  Moorfoot,  and  I  smiaarrai^m 
Haia.  Tbe  highest  points  are  :—BratMaw,  a.700  feet,  and  Jfart  Ftll,  9.960 
feet,  at  tbe  bead  of  Twewddale.  in  tlie  Txnrther  Hills ;  Camethy,  in  the  Ptenl- 
laadi,  x.BoD  feet ;  and  S*ys  Laie.  m  the  Ljunmermoor  HtlU,  i  .750  feet.  Ckevi^e 
Prntk.  a.676  feet,  the  highest  poim  in  the  Cheviots,  lies  within  the  English  border. 

PLAINS.— Owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  the  country,  there  are 
no  plains  of  any  great  extenL 

The  principal  are  ibe  Plala  of  Caithness,  in  the  extreme  north ;  the  PlaU  •€ 
CroMatty,  aloof  both  sides  of  tbe  Cromarty  Firth,  and  on  the  north  side  as 

■B^a■^■  «r  tarrar;  Am  ^«*«>.ti^  ■omUIbi 
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for  as  Dornoch  Firth  ;  Strathmore.  between  the  GroniptRns  and  the  SIdUw  and 
Ochil  Hills ;  the  Cmrst  of  Gowrie,  between  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Tay, 

Besides  the  above,  we  may  notice  nl.<.o  the  volleys  or  dales  of  southern  Scot- 
Und,  and  ihe  glens  of  the  Highlands.  Of  the  former,  the  most  noted  are 
CtyiUidaU,  Ttonddalt,  TexnotdaU,  £jiJdlf,  through  which  flow  the  rivers  so 
named.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  important  Js  Girnmore,  which  extends  right 
across  the  country  from  Loch  Linnhc  to  the  head  of  Moray  Firth. 

RIVERS.— Most  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Scotland  belong  to  the 
cast  side  of  the  country,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  North 
Sea,  but  the  most  important  river  is  on  the  western  side. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Clyde  on  the  western  slope^  and  the 
Forth,  Tay,  and  Dee  on  the  eastern  slope. 

The  Oyde,  98  miles  in  l«ngth,  rises  in  the  Lowthen,  and  drains  about  1,580 
square  miles.  Near  Lanark  are  the  celebrated  "  Falls  of  Clyde"— the  finest 
in  Britain.  The  Clyde  is  navigable  to  Glasgow,  and  is,  commercially.  Ibe 
most  important  of  the  Scotti&b  nvcrs,  its  lower  pan  having  been  deepened 
sufficiently  to  admit  ships  of  the  lar^st  size.  The  numerous  manuf.icturing 
and  mlningr  towns  and  villages  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  sustain  an  cxtcuiive 
trade  with  aD  parts  of  the  world. 

Tbe  Tay  is  tbe  largest  river  in  Scotland,  and  carries  more  water  to  the  sea 
than  any  other  river  of  Great  Briuin.  It  has  a  length  of  105  miles,  only  8  miles 
of  which  are  navigable  (that  is,  from  the  head  of  its  estu-niy  to  Pferth).  and,  with 
its  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  .ibout  2,400  square  miles. 

The  PortK  ri<Ks  on  Ben  I^omond,  and  at  Alloa  falls  into  tbe  firth  lo  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Its  windings  form  the  "  Links  of  P'orth."  The  Forth  is  60 
miles  in  length,  and  drains  an  area  of  645  square  miles.  The  Firth  of  Forth  is 
about  50  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  At  Qucenrferry,* 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Fortk  Bridge,  one  of  tbe  greatest  engineering  works  in  the 
worid. 

Tbe  Dee,  87  miles  In  length,  has  its  source  on  tbeCaimgorm,  4,060 feet  above 
tbe  sea,  considerably  higher  than  any  other  British  river.  The  Spejr,  96  miles 
long,  is  tbe  most  rapid  of  British  rivers,  and  is  unnavigablc  LhrmiKhoul.  The 
Tweed  rites  in  the  Lowthers,  and  has  a  length  of  96  miles  and  a  drainage  area 
of  1 ,870  square  miles.  It  is  noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  and  is  nnnavigable 
above  Berwick. 


LAKES. — Scotland,  especially  its  Highland  division,  abounds  in 
lakes,  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  many  of  them  embosomed  in  long 
and  narrow  v.illeys,  and  surrotinded  by  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  mountain  scenery. 

Loch  Loosond  is  Ihe  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
24  miles  long.  7  mil«  br<j;ifl.  and  h.is  an  area  of  45  square  miles.  It  contains 
abOQt  30  islands,  and  is  unquestionably  "  the  pride  of  Scottish  lakes."  exerrding 
all  oiben  in  enent  and  beatiiy.  Loch  Katria*.  9  miles  long  and  K  mile  broad, 
is  the  chief  attraction  of  the  tieautiful  tract  known  as  the  Traasaeks  (that  is, 
Harr0tos\.  and  is  the  scene  of  Scott's  "  Lady  of  tbe  Lake"  Loch  Awe,  33 
miles  long  and  nearly  1%  mile  broad,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  is 
ooi  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Scottish  lakes.     Loch  Nmb,  in  the  eastern  pan 
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of  Glenmore,  is  24  raOcs  long,  ind  Loch  Shin,  in  ihc  centre  of  the  Northern 
HighlMids,  is  30  miles  in  length,  neitber  being  more  than  about  a  mile  in 
brvadtfa.  Loch  Uarec  has  a  curious  cluster  of  34  islands  near  its  centre  On 
one  of  th«  ulands  in  Loch  L.M«n  (in  Kinross)  stood  the  castle  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  Scotland  is  slightly  colder  than 
that  of  England,  owing  to  its  more  northerly  situation.  Within  the 
HighLinds,  especially,  the  winter  is  more  scvcie  ;  rain  is  also  more 
abimdant  there  than  in  the  Lowland  region. 

The  mtaM.  annual  ttmferature  of  Edioburgfa  is  47.  i* ;  Aberdecfi.  49. 1°  :  and 
Wick.  46.9*.  The  mean  winter  temperaiure  of  the  Sbetlands  is  aboat  the 
tame  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  annual  rainfall  is  from  «  to  23  inches 
on  Uie  cast  coast,  and  from  30  to  44  inches  on  the  west  coast. 

PRODUCTIONS.— The  natural  productions  of  Scotland  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  of  England. 

ANIMAI.S. — The  domestic  and  witd  »""n^lT  of  Scotland  are  the  aune  as 
those  of  England.  Dter,  however,  are  much  more  abundant,  chiefly  in  the 
game  forftsts  of  the  Highlands.  Clydesdale  [5  noted  for  a  fine  breed  at  draught 
Jiana.  the  Shetland  Islands  for  the  boidy  "  Shetland  "  f>jnus,  and  Ayrshire  for 
its  caiile.  The  SBU  around  Scotland  swarm  ^xYiJUh,  and  enormous  quantities 
dkerring,  cod.  and  kaddixk  are  caught,  princtpidly  off  the  east  coast.  Thnr 
an  aJso  important  fisheries  in  the  western  Highlands,  nnd,  throughout  the 
country,  the  rivers  and  lakes  yield  large  supplies  of  taJmon  and  trvyf, 

PLANTS. — The  vegrtation  consist!,  for  the  most  pan.  of  plants  of  hardier 
growth  than  those  of  England.  The  ScoUk  Jlr,  and  other  members  of  (he 
tomi/trtt,  or  oooe.bsuing  trees,  are  abundant  upon  the  moimtatn-sides,  and 
the  beaiber  imparts  iu  purple  colour  to  their  lower  slopes.  iicvcTat  of  the  richer 
fruits  and  plants  that  thrive  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  as  the  peach 
and  apricot,  will  not  come  to  perfection  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  hardier  grains^ 
oats  and  AirX^F— are  tiuue  most  generally  grown.  Fine  crops  of  vJieai,  how* 
«m.  ore  gnsvn  in  many  fHstricts  of  southern  Scotland. 

MINERALS— The  mineral  resources  of  Scotland  are  very  grcau  As  in 
England ,  coal  and  inn  are  the  staples  of  its  wealth  in  this  regard,  and  they  form 
the  basis  of  its  manufacturing  prosperity.  Both  coal  and  iron  occur  in  \ast 
ahuirlwy^  within  an  extensive  tiistrict  of  the  Lowlands — that  which  stretches 
across  the  coutitry  from  KJfeshife  on  the  east  side  to  Ayrshire  00  the  west, 
embraeiiig  the  extensile  plain  between  the  Finhs  of  F'orlh  and  Clyde.  Ltad 
b  worted  in  some  districts  of  southern  Scotland.  Good  buildimg-stMu  also 
occurs  there;  Groni/e  is  obtained  from  the  Grampians,  and  also  firom  the  file 
of  Arran.  and  some  other  localittea. 

INHABITANTS.— Scodaml  contains  over  4,000,000  inhabitants, 
an  average  of  134  to  the  square  tnile. 

Scotlaivd  is  thus  much  less  populous  than  England— both  ahsolnttfy  (that  is, 
aooording  to  the  actual  number  of  Hs  inhabitants)  and  rtUtivtljf  (or  in  the  nitio 
of  population  to  extent  of  sur&ice).  The  Lowlands  are  much  more  densely* 
peopled  dian  «tae  Highbnds. 
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The  number  in  i88i  was  3,735,S73>  on  average  of  only  135  per  square  mile,  a 
little  more  tbuii  a  fourth  of  that  of  EiigUtiiil,  and  considerably  lower  than  tlut 
of  Wales  or  Ireland.  The  population,  according  10  the  Census  Returns,  iti 
1891,  vnts  4.033.103.  an  average  of  134  per  square  mile. 

Rac«  and  LmngiuiKc- — The  people  of  the  KigblancU  and  of  the  Ixiwlands  are 
two  distinct  races,  speaking  different  lanj^ages.  The  language  of  tbe  Lowlands 
resembles  the  Engli&h  tongue;  that  of  the  Highlanders  U  n  distinct  dialect, 
called  the  Gaelic.  But  tho-  Highland  population  are  gradually  growing  accus- 
turned  to  the  use  of  the  Eiigtish  language,  and  their  native  tongue  is  becoming, 
with  each  succeeding  generation,  less  prevalent. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  is  merely  a  dialect  of,  or 
a  comiption  of.  the  English  language.  But  while  (he  latter  is  based  chiefly 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ttu.*  former  is  essentially  derived  from  the  Norse  or 
Scandinavian.  Now,  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norse  were  branches  of  the 
vame  old  Teutonic ;  hence  the  similarity  between  the  Lowland  Scotch  and  the 
English.    The  GasHc  is  a  Celtic  dialect,  and  is  allied  to  the  WeUh, 

INDUSTRIES: — Scotland  is  principally  a  numtifactminsf  and 
commercuU  countn-  ;  but  ogrictilture,  though  the  productive  area  is 
Iimitcii.  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

AGRICULTURE  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  skilfully  practised  than  tn  the 
Lowlands.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  country  is  arable,  and  about  one-half  of 
Uiis  is  in  permanent  pasture  or  in  grass  (clover.  &c.)  The  chief  objects  of 
culture  ore  vaU,  harUy,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  But  the  staple  crop 
throughout  Scotland  is  tu/j.  Turnips  arc  largely  grown  in  Haddingtonshire. 
•nd  potatoes  throughout  the  eastern  counties. 

In  ihe  Highlands  the  rearing;  of  cattle,  with  the  extensive  fisheHca  purstwd 
off  the  coasts,  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  In  the  southern  Low- 
lands, also,  great  numbers  of  canle  are  reared,  chiefly  for  the  suppi/  of  the 
Bngliih  markets. 

MANUFACTURES  are  largely  pursued  in  Lowland  Scotland,  chiefly  within 
the  coal  and  iron  district  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Fife  and  Forfar,  on  ihe  east  coast. 

The  Cotton  mannfactnre  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  The 
latter  is  also  famous  for  its  thread  factories,  and  the  manufacmre  of  silks  and 
shiwlx.  The  Lioca  sod  Jnte  manofacture  is  piinucd  chiefly  in  the  east  coast 
towns — principally  at  Dtmdee  and  Dunfiemiline.  The  Woollen  maaufactore  \% 
pursued  in  many  pans  of  the  Lowlands,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen. 
Stirling,  Ayr,  Fife,  Renfrew,  Forfar,  and  Lanark,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tw«eds  and  tartans  in  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Hawtck.  ftc  Ship-bnUdiog, 
especially  of  iron  and  steel  steamships,  is  more  extensively  carried  on  at 
t^asgow,  Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worlU. 

COMMERCE :  The  commerce  of  Scotland  resembles  that  of  England.  The 
Imports  arc  chiefly  raw  m'Jterials  for  manufacture  and  tolenial  produce .  the 
exports  are  m^nufaciurtU  goods  and  agricultural  produce,  coat,  iron,  andjfsA. 

The  commercial  mcTropoUs  of  Scotland  is  Glasgow.  Other  important  porta 
ore  Leiih,  Greenock,  Aberdeen,  Dundee.  Irvine,  and  Montrose. 

The  Internal  trade  is  facilitated  by  excellent  roads  (even  in  the  Highlands], 
several  canals,  atvd  over  3.000  mites  of  railwayt. 
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TOWNS :  One-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  live  in  towns, 
only  two  of  which  contain  o%'er  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

Scotland  has  only  one  city — GUsg«w — with  orer  half-a-mtUion  inhabitants. 
Edlatmr^b,  (he  next  In  site,  has  a  popuLition  of  o^-er  a  rjiianer  of  a  million. 
Besides  Edinburgh  and  Glasf^ow.  two  towns — Daodee  and  Aberdeen — contain 
OTCT  loo.ooo  inhabitants,  while  thr«  towns — Greenock.  Leith,  and  Paisley — 
each  conuin  over  50.000  people.  Perth,  the  ncu  io  site,  has  a  popuUtioa  of 
30,000. 

COUNTIES :  Scotland  is  divided  into  33  counties,  which  arc 
verj*  unequal  in  size,  more  so  than  the  English  counties.  Clack- 
mannanshire, the  smallest,  is  only  one- third  part  the  size  of  Rutland. 
Invcmess-shirc,  the  largest  among  them,  is  nearly  four-fifths  the 
siie  of  Yorkshire, 

Tkiriten  of  the  counties  are  within  that  portion  or  Scot)  and  wbich  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Firths  cA  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  are  entirely  within  the  Lowtands, 
These  are; — Edinburgh.  Linlithgow,  Huddington,  Berwick,  Roxburgh.  Sel- 
kirk, Peebles.  Dumfries.  Kirkcudbright.  Wigtown.  Ayr.  Lnnark.  and  Renfrew. 
Tkret  of  the  counties  that  arc  to  the  northward  of  the  Ftrtb  of  Forth  are  also 
wholly  within  ibe  lowland  region,  namely,  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan. 
In  all.  therefore,  sixtan  of  the  counties  are  comprised  entirely  within  the  Low. 
lands.  Of  the  others,  several  are  portly  within  the  Lowlands  and  partly  within 
the  Highlands.  AU  the  ecunties  that  extend  along  the  ca&t  coast  of  the 
co»uiiry,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Ac ,  belong  in  part  to  the  Lowland  region; 
biu  they  stretch  westward  into  the  rugged  mountain  region  of  the  interior,  and 
iheir  Uirger  portion  falls  within  the  tlighland  limits.  Bute,  Argyte.  Invemcss. 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland  nre  almost  eiclufively  Higkiamd ammtiti. 
Stirling.  Dumbarton,  l>nh,  Forfar.  Kincardine.  Aberdeen.  Banff.  Elgin.  Nairn, 
and  CaJAxwss  are  partly  Highland.  Buteshire  consists  of  the  two  large  islands 
of  Anrnn  and  Bate,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  a  few  smaller  islets.  The  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isloruls  form  a  distinct  county.  Of  the  Hebrides,  aome  belong 
to  At^te,  some  to  Inverness,  and  others  to  Ross.* 

I.^THIRTEEN   SOUTH-LOWLAND  COUNTIES.' 
EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  Midlothian,  is  distin^-uishcd  by  its 
a^icultural  industry,  and  also  as  the  metropotitaa  cotmty  of  Scot- 
land.    It  is  level  and  well  cultivated  in  the  north,  but  hilly  in  the 
south. 

The  city  of  EDINBURGH  (361)  occupies  a  striking  sitmtba  near  tbetoatbem 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  (about  two  miles  distant),  and  its  Eunous  Castle 
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—a  strong  fortre&s  of  ancient  date,  and  the  scene  of  nuraercms  events  of  im- 
portance in  Scottish  annals— crowns  a  commanding  rock,  which  rises  high 
abo%'e  the  Old  Town.  A  brood  valley  forms  a  weU-morked  natural  division 
between  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  and  the  older  portion  of  the  city. 
Holyrood,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  is  within  the  Old 
Town,  at  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  Castle  HilL  Edinburgh  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  ranks  as  the  literary  metropolis  of  the 
north.  Artliiir's  Seat,  a  lofty  crag  rising  to  833  feet  above  the  oca,  overlooks 
the  city  from  the  south-east. 

I-e]th  (os),  on  the  coast  of  the  neighbouring  Firth  of  Forth,  forms  the  port 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  joined  to  that  city  by  continuous  lines  of  building.  On 
cither  side  of  Lcilh  arc  numerous  thriving  fishing  and  trading  ports — Newhaven 
and  Granton  to  the  westward,  PortobeUo  and  Musselburg'h  on  its  eastern  hide. 
The  bitttle  of  Pinkie  [1547)  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Musselburgh, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  httle  River  Esk.  which  enters  the  Firth  of  Forth  at 
that  point.  Dalktith,  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  is  a  small  tOM-n  at  the 
juaction  of  the  two  rivers— ihe  North  Esk  and  the  South  Esk.  There  are 
Urge  paper  mills  at  Pecicuik  and  other  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  or  West  Lothian,  is  a  small  agrricuttoral 
county,  but  its  surfecc  is  generally  irregular.  The  western  part  is 
rich  in  coal,  and  the  eastern  district  in  oil-shale. 

Its  chief  town,  LIKLITHGOW  (4),  possesses  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
palace,  in  which  Mary  rjui^en  of  Scots  was  bom  in  1542.  Batb^te  is  a  gnat 
mining  and  manofacluring  town  in  the  interior.  Bo'sbss  tnides  in  coal  and 
iron. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  East  Lothian,  is  agriculturally  the 
foremost  county  in  Scotland,  being  for  the  most  part  level  and 
fertile.     In  the  west  arc  cool  mines. 

The  town  of  HADDINGTON  (4).  its  capital,  standi  on  the  River  Tyne— 
a  less  important  stream  than  the  English  rivo'  of  thiit  name.  Dunbar,  a 
thriving  port  on  the  coaist  of  this  county,  is  of  great  note  in  Scottish  annals, 
frequently  besieged^  and  alternately  in  Scottish  and  English  liands.  Two 
battles  fought  in  the  itntnediatc  vicinity  add  to  the  chequered  interest  of  its 
fortunes-^one  a  victory  gained  by  Edward  I.  over  the  army  of  Baliol  in  1396. 
the  other  a  more  important  victory  which  Cromwell  obtaitied  over  the  Scottish 
army  in  1650.  North  Berwick,  on  the  coast  of  Haddington.  lies  at  the  enlrajice 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth-  Prextoapam,  also  on  the  shore  of  tlie  same  firth,  and 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Edinburgh,  is  noteworthy  for  the  defeat  of  the  English 
forces  by  the  troops  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745. 

BERWICKSHIRE  adjoins  the  English  border,  reaching  from 
the  Laminennoor  Hills  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Its  industry  is 
chiefly  agricultural 

The  county  town  is  GREENLAW.  Dusa  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultural 
district.  Coldstream  was  tormerly  important  "as  commanding  the  only  ford 
by  which  armies  could  cross  the  Tweed."  Eyemouth  is  an  important  tlshing 
sutioa  situated  a  shon  diswnce  to  \\\e  south  of  St.  Abb's  Head. 
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ROXBURGHSHIRE  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  to 
the  summits  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  including  the  fine  pastoraJ  district 
of  Teviotdale — watered  by  the  River  Tevioi,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tweed.  It  is  tmdulating  in  the  north,  and  liilly  in  the  south.  Us 
industries  comprise  the  woollen  manufkcture,  agriculture,  and  the 
rcuiag:  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

J&DBURGH  (3).  its  «ninty  town,  ts  on  the  Imlc  stream  of  ibe  Jed.  wfakh 
joios  the  TenoL  A  few  nii1e«  north-west  of  Jedburgh  is  Atumm  .l/tw.  where 
the  Earl  of  Angus  defeUed  an  EogUsb  army  in  1545.  Hawldi,  in  upper  Te\-tot- 
dale,  the  centre  of  the  nuuRi£uture  of  "  tweeds"  and  other  wooUen  goods, 
and  K^io.  on  the  Tweed,  are  both  of  larger  siie.  MdroM,  famous  for  the 
ruins  of  its  well-known  abbey,  and  AbboUford.  formerly  Ibe  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  in  this  county,  both  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  a  pastoral  and  hillj  region,  includes  the 
tract  of  country  called  Ettrick  Forest,  watered  by  the  Eltrick,  which 
joins  the  Tweed,  receiving  on  its  way  the  tributar>'  stream  of  the 
Yarrow. 

The  county  town,  SELKIRK  (6),  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Ettrick.  has  Urge 
WOotUn  tnQls.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  \s  PAi/t'fiAatifA,  the  scene  of 
Montrose's  surprise  and  jcreat  in  1645.  Galashiels  (on  the  Gala  Water)  also 
manufactures  "  tveeJs."  tartntu,  iknwls,  &c. 

PEEBLESSHIRE,  a  pastoral  and  UU7  region,  embraces  the 
upper  portion  of  Tweeddale,  and  is  entirety  agricultural. 

The  county  town.  PEBBLES  ($}.  is  on  the  nurtb  bank  of  the  Tweed. 
InaerlHthea  h-is  a  mineral  spring — St.  Ronan's  Well,  and  twftd  manufactures. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  which  is  affriculbnal  in  its  lower  grotmds, 
and  pastoral  towards  the  interior,  includes  the  greater  part  of 
Nithsdalc  (or  the  v-ailey  of  the  River  Nith,  which  enters  the  Solway 
Firth),  and  also  the  valleys  of  the  Annan  and  the  Esk — Annandale 
and  Eskdale. 

The  town  of  DUMFRIES  (17).  iu  capital,  standi  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nith ;  it  is  the  largest  town  in  tbe  south-west  portKNi  of  Scotland,  and  a  great 
market  for  agricultuisl  produoc.  Bums,  the  S<.xittish  poet,  died  at  Dumfries 
in  1796.  To  the  north  of  Aanaa  is  Ecclefochaa.  tbe  birthplace  of  Carlyki 
MoSat  is  .1  favDonlc  summer  resort. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE  is  hilly  and  pastoral  in  the  north, 
and  agricultural  along  tbe  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  south. 

Tbe  county  town.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT  (3I,  lies  ne^r  the  mouth  of  tbe  River 
Dee,  which  enters  the  Solway  Firth.  There  are  large  granite  quarries  at 
Crcetown  and  Dalbeattie ;  the  former  supplied  the  granite  for  tbe  Liverpool 
Docks,  and  the  latter  that  for  the  Thames  EmbonkmcnL 

WIGTOWNSHIRE,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  Scotland,  is 
also  a  pastoral  region. 

The  smaU  town  of  WIGTOWN  {a),  its  capital,  is  on  tbe  shore  of  Wigtown 
Bay.  SCtanraw,  at  tbe  head  of  txtda.  Ryan,  and  Part-Patrick,  on  the  shore  of 
the  North  Channd.  ate  small  ports.  Port-Patrick  is  only  aa  miles  distant  from 
Donaghadee.  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
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AYRSHIRE,  sometimes  cilled  the  "Dairy  of  Scotland,"  em- 
braces a  pastoral  tract  of  country  tn  the  soutli  and  east,  but  includes 
a  roanufacturindf  and  coal-mining  di&thct  in  the  north  and  along 
the  sca-coasL 

1(3  county  town,  AYR  (at:).  *t  t^c  mouih  of  tbc  River  Ayr,  has  a  considerable 
trade  Robert  Bums  was'twm  in  its  vicinity — a  short  way  to  Uw  somhward, 
in  a  cottage  beside  the  stream  of  tbc  Doon.  Kilmaraock,  on  the  River  Irvine, 
has  extensive  woolUn  manu/acftirrs^  large  iromoarks,  and  machinery  factories. 
Ardrossan,  Irvine,  Saltcoats,  Troon,  Glrvaa,  and  BaUaatrae  are  thriving  ports 
on  the  Ayrshire  coast. 

LAMARKSKIRB  includes  Clydesdale,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  a  pastorai  region.  But  its  lower  portion  is  a  populous  scat  of 
manafacturing:  and  commercial  indnstry. 

GLASGOW  i^fy^  including  suburbs  771J.  on  the  banks  of  the  Qyde,  within 
the  north-western  border  of  Lanarkshire,  is  the  centre  at  once  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  the  iron  trade,  and  ihff/orfi^  commfrce  of  Scotland,  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  commercial  metropolis  of  North  Britain,  and  surpasses  all  other  cities 
in  Scotland  in  number  of  inhabitants.  Glasgow  is.  besides,  the  iCiit  of  an 
axtcicnt  univtn^ity.  A  short  distance  to  the  southwards  is  the  battlefield  of 
IjiHgjufe,  the  scene  of  the  last  contest  on  behalf  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots  (A.D.  1568}. 

Alrdrie.  to  the  east  of  Glasgow,  is  in  the  midst  of  extensive  coal  mints  and 
large  ironworks,  and  has  also  cotton  and  other  manu/acturts.  Hamilton  has 
large  textile  factories,  and  Coatbridge.  Rutherglao,  and  Mothervetl,  have 
nimierous  tfM/ and  iron  mines.  Below  Hamilton,  on  the  Clyde,  is  Both-uxU 
Bridiit,  the  scene  of  a  well-known  skirmish  between  the  Covcnantera  and  the 
Rnyal  forces  in  1679.  LANARK  (5),  in  Upper  Clydesdale,  is  the  county  town. 
Below  it  arc  the  picturesque  Falls  of  Clyde,  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  river 
over  successive  ledges  of  rock. 

RENFREWSHIRE  is  manufacturing  and  commercial.  It  in- 
cludes part  of  the  coal  and  Iron  district,  and  possesses  several 
flourishing  ports  on  the  lower  Clyde. 

RENFREW  (6/.  the  county  town,  hu>  silk  and  musiiit  factories.  Paisley 
{66/,  seven  miles  west  of  Glasgow,  shares  in  the  mmulacturinK  industry  of  that 
city,  and  isIaniOusloritsMrifut^and  M<iur/j.  Part-ClasBow  (15),  and  Greenock 
(63J,  are  both  great  sMip-iiuilding  poru  on  the  Ciydc  ;  the  latter  is  the  scat  of 
an  extensive  foreign  tmde.  Johastone^  three  milca  south-west  of  Paisley,  has 
M*  and  cottan  miiJs,  and  en^inetnng  woria, 

II.— SEVEN  NORTH-LOWLAND   COUNTIES.' 
DUMBARTONSHIRE  is  Highland  and  pastoral  in  its  nonherly 
division,  including  the  chief  part  of  the  shores  of  Loch  Loinond.     In 
the  south  it  reaches  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.    A  detached  portion 
of  the  county  is  in  the  plain  further  to  the  eastward. 

The  chief  town,  DUMBARTON  (13).  an  important  port  with  large  shi^ 
hiiitiiag  yards,  stands  on  the  Clyde,  .it  the  muuth  of  the  little  River  Lcven, 


b  Th*  kMu  xnd  popalatioo  of  Uie  Sev«a  N&nti  [ 
Lowiud  Couoti«»  ue  ••  follw** ;—  | 

(■  J  DimbwtMt,  m  K}-  m..  pop.  m.:"-  I 


U)  Kiiuuw.  T*  M].  in..  l>opi  ^''^ 
IS-j  Fdc,  tfft  nn.  (!».,  psp.  t»f4^o. 
(&,)  Fortu-,  176  »i|.  m.,  pop.  >T7.7M> 
17.)  Kinc«r<lln«,  jBj  tc\f  lo.,  p<rp.  jj  &ij. 
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which  forms  the  oailet  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  vole  of  Levcn  U  x  busy  scene 
of  [lunafacturilig  tndustry,  with  cotton-print  and  calico  works,  Ac.  Kirkis* 
tittocb  is  ft  manufscturiDg  town  of  considerable  iroporunce,  to  tbe  north-cast 
of  Glasgow. 

STIRLINGSHIRE  is  ininincf  and  mamifactariiig'  in  its  eastern 
division,  which  is  within  the  Lowland  region  ;  but  its  westerly  por- 
tion, which  is  pastoral  and  a^cnltnral,  stretches  into  the  Highlands. 
The  fertile  "Carse  of  Stirling  "  is  highly  cultivated. 

Tbe  county  town,  STIRLING  (17).  surtds  on  thr  south  bank  of  ibe  Forth, 
its  fine  casUe,  on  a  lofly  rock  which  overlooks  the  town,  has  tiren  the  scene  of 
many  events  importani  in  Scottish  annals.  Stirlinp  has  manuCaetnres  of 
wo^Um  «Bd  e»t/om  fabrics.  St  Ninians  and  Baaaeckbon.  both  populous 
vQlaccs  in  its  immediate  vicinity  (fonnitig,  in  fact,  suburbs  of  the  town),  also 
potms  extensive  woolUm  tnanafactntes.  Bannockbuin  recalls  tbe  memory  of 
Bnioe's  creai  viaory  over  tbe  English  in  1314.  FaUdrk.  in  this  county,  is  a 
great  fAs/aod  inm  centre,  and  an  iniportaiil  cattle  market,  and  is  historically 
noteworthy  on  accooot  of  two  eogagements  which  have  takea  place  in  iu 
vicinity — one  a  victory  gained  by  Edward  L  over  tbe  Scottish  army  (1398); 
the  ocher  a  deleat  sustained  Iqr  the  royal  forces  at  tbe  hands  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward's  followers  in  1746.  GraaceiMiath.  an  important  seaport,  with  lar^ 
shipboQdmg  yards,  is  on  the  Finh  of  Forth,  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  tbe 
Forth  and  Oydc  Canal.  Larbcrt,  between  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  is  an  im- 
portant railway  junction.  KJsTtfa,  on  tbe  soatbem  border  of  the  coiinty.  was 
tbe  scene  of  Montrose's  brilliant  (though  fruitless)  victory  in  1645.  SUmaanan, 
near  tbe  soothem  border  of  the  county,  has  extensive  coal  and  ironstem  mines. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE  is  enclosed  by  the  counties  of  Perth 
and  Stirling,  and  is  the  smaJJest  county  in  Scotland.  It  is  partly 
within  the  great  Lowland  coalfield. 

Alloa  (10),  Its  largest  town  |on  the  lell  bank  of  tbe  Forth),  has  some  trade 
in  foai  and  irvm.  CLACKMANNAN,  a  mining  village,  is  the  eoonCy  town. 
Alva  (5)  has  manufactures  of  shawls  and  tweeds. 

KINROSS-SHIRE  is  enclosed  between  the  counties  of  Fife  and 
Perth,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  well  ctilti\'ated.  It  includes  Loch 
Leven — the  largest  take  within  the  Lowland  region. 

Its  coooiy  town.  KINROSS  (a),  is  on  tbe  west  shore  of  ibe  lake.  Tbe  castle 
of  Lochleven,  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  was  tbe  temporary  prison  of  Mary 
Qoeai  of  Soocs.  and  tbe  scene  oT  her  romantic  escape  m  1568.  immediately 
prior  to  tbe  battle  of  Lamfstde.  Mnaathart  has  manufactures  of  tartam  lAttwit 
and  ftaidj,  and  has  also  important  Itve-tfodc  sales. 

PIFESHIRE,  ;l  Lowland  county,  fonns  a  peninsula,  lying  be- 
tween the  Fifths  of  Forth  and  Tay.  \xs  interior  is  hilly  and 
pastoral,  but  a  broad  and  fertile  belt  o(  country  stretches  along  the 
co:Lst,  *  on  which  are  numerous  seaport  and  fishing  towns. 

CUPAR  (j|,  on  tbe  &len,  is  the  county  town.  Kirkcaldy  »  a  bssy  seaport, 
and  has  mcnesoas  taai  mines  and  manufactures  of  liiuM,  atULiih,  Ac.  Do^ 
fcnnliBe,  In  tbe  oentre  of  the  co&lheld,  is  a  great  seat  of  the  tiiun  manufacture, 
and  has  an  anoicnt  abbqr  church,  within  which  are  the  remains  of  Robert  Brucb 
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St.  Andrew*  is  the  seal  or  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish  universities.  Alon^  the 
ooiut  an?  a  number  of  seaports  and  seaside  resoris — Inverkcithinir,  Aberdoar, 
Burntistand,  Kia^horo,  Lartfo.  EUe,  i^tteaweem.  Anstnither,  and  Crail. 

FORFARSHIRE,  or  Angus,  is  principally  wiihin  ihc  Lowland 
region,  and  is  (with  Fifeshire)  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  and  jute 
manufacture. 

FORFAR  {13).  the  county  town,  lies  in  the  heajt  of  the  great  plain  of  Strath- 
more.  Ditadee  is  not  only  a  great  seaport,  with  nn  extensive  coasting  and 
foreign  trade,  but  an  important  manufacturing  city — the  chief  centre  of  the 
U)un  tiiid/ute  ma.ntifacturc.  Montrose,  also  a  thriving  seat  of  trade,  is  on  the 
GOait  of  the  North  Sea.  Midway  between  Monlrosc  and  Dundee  is  Arbroath 
(or  Aberbrothock).  the  nearest  port  to  the  celebrated  BcU  Roclc,  or  Inchcape. 
Brechio  and  Coapar-Ansus  (^o  calletl  to  dislingui^  it  from  the  county  lown  of 
Fifeshire)  arc  in  this  county. 

KINCARDINE,  or  the  Meams,  extends  from  Forfar  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dec,  and  includes  the  most  eastward  portion  of  the 
Grampians.     But  the  coast  division  of  the  county  is  Lowland. 

STONEHAVEN  (4).  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  and 
is  »n  important  herring-fishing  sWlion,  as  also  are  Berrie,  Findon,  and  other 
6shing  ports.  From  Findon,  or  Fiiuian.  the  name  "Finnan  haddocks"  is 
derived. 

III.— THREE  SOUTH-HIGHLAND  COUNTIES.' 
BUTESHIRE,  the  most  southward  of  the  Highland  counties, 
consists  of  the  islands  of  Su/e  and  Arran,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Arran  is  hilly,  but  Bute  is  level  and  fertile.      The  latter  has  the 
most  salubrious  climate  in  Scotland. 

The  county  town,  ROTHESAY  (9).  a  large  watering-place  on  Bute,  has  an 
exceptionally  mild  climate,  and  is  much  frequented.  The  Ijeamiful  channel 
which  divides  Bulc  from  the  mainland  is  calk-d  the  A'yUs  q^  BuU.  Arrnn  has 
a  more  rugged  surface,  and  furnishes  some  granite  ;  its  chief  town  is  BrcKlick, 
a  sm,!!!  place  on  the  east  coast.     Lamlash  is  a  small  fishing  village  in  Arran. 

ARGYLESHIRE  embraces  a  rugged  Highland  tract  on  the 
Scottish  mainland,  and  includes  many  of  the  adjacent  islands — 
amongst  them  Mull,  Jura,  and  Islay,  with  Coll,  Tiree,  Colonsay, 
and  many  of  smaller  size.  Staffa  and  lona^  off  the  west  coast  of 
Mull,  are  of  the  nimibcr. 

The  county  town  is  INVERARAY,  near  the  bead  of  Locb  Fyne.  Campbel- 
town, on  the  peninsula  of  Cantiro,  is  of  larger  slza  Oban,  the  "  Capital  of  the 
West  Highlands,"  and  the  north-western  icnninus  of  the  Highland  Railway, 
is  a  rising  place  on  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  Loch  Linnhc.  Glencoe,  the 
scene  of  the  infamous  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  in  1693,  is  a  wild  pastoral 
valley,  which  adjoins  Ihc  south  shores  of  lx>ch  Leven.^  one  of  the  estuaries  of 
the  western  coo^t. 

t.  The  traat  ud  pojialatlan  of  the  Thiee  Sooifa- '     s.  Then  am  rvo  lochs  bMhitf  ttJt  win*    <»■ 
Ul|thli&<lCoaaiiMu«u/oJi/wi  —  In  KinrsN  Mw  toMM  ot  Omm  hu^**  cooSnaBiMt 

li.t  Bum,  vji  xq.  m..  pop.  ■a.^cA.  t  mmI  mc«p<|  ;  ihe  Mlwr,  UkU  Kfcmd  to  abov*,  an 

(a.1  Afyyia.  >)i)  t^.  n..  pop.  7SrM$-  "i'  IrndsMba  tietiiinieii  iIm  coubiim  of  A^Qila  aad 

|>)  Paih.  s,^  >q.  n,  pop.  MitaB.  |  IftVMMCK.    Thu  knw  It  u  un  a<tk*Ni. 
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PERTHSHIRE  is  Lowland  in  the  cast  and  centre  ;  but  its 
western  division  includes  an  extensive  and  nigf^ed  portion  of  the 
Htg^faUnds.  It  comprehends,  in  the  south-west,  the  romantic  dts- 
trict  of  the  Trossachs,  within  which  are  embraced  the  wooded 
heights  of  Ben  A'an  and  Ben  Venue,  with  the  winding  shores  of 
Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Achray,  and  Loch  V'cnnachar. 
The  city  of  PERTH  (30)  lies  00  the  right  bink  of  the  Tzy.  immediately 

ftboTtt  the  estuary  which  the  river  fonns  in  its  lower  course.  Near  Perth,  (upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river)  ts  Scene,  tbe  ancieat  coroDattoo-ptaoe  of  the 
ktogs  of  Scotland.  Tif^permuir,  tbe  soeii«  of  one  of  tbe  victories  gained  by 
Mootrose  (ia  1644),  during  his  brilliant  bnt  evanescent  career  of  success,  ii  a 
flhorl  di«:utce  to  ibe  sootb-weat  of  Perth.  Tbe  other  tomu  of  Perthshire  are 
Wi  of  small  sixe.  Donkeld  and  Donblaaa  are  noted  for  tbeir  ancieat  cathedrals. 
Two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Dunblane  is  Skeri^miiir,  tbe  scene  of  an  inde- 
cisiTe  engagement  between  tbe  royalist  and  retxl  forces  in  1715.  Crieff  and 
CaBaader  are  favourite  summer  resorts.  Callander  is  al  the  eotraoce  to  tbe 
fer-Camed  Trossachs.  The  Pass  cf  KiUiecramAU,  on  the  romantic  banks  of 
Ibe  Garry,  which  joins  tbe  Tammel>  below  tbe  defile,  is  in  tbe  northern  part  of 
BBrthshire.  It  was  here  that  tbe  leader  of  ibe  Highland  dans.  Viscount 
Dnndee,  fell  in  the  raomeat  of  victory  over  tbe  forces  of  King  William  in  i6a^ 

IV.  MINE  NORTH-H[GHLAND  COUNTIES.' 
ABERDEENSHIRE  is  Lowland  towards  the  coast  ;  but  its 
interior  belongs  to  the  Highlands.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared  in  this  count>'  for  the  English  markets,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive hening:  and  salmoo  fisheries,  and  large  gr&nite  works  near 
Aberdeen  and  Felcrhead. 

The  "  granite  city  "  of  ABERDEEN  (1 13J.  its  capital,  sitnaied  between  the 

mouths  of  tbe  rivers  Dee  and  Don.  is  ooe  of  the  most  important  commercial 

towns  in  Scotland,  and  b  distinguished  for  its  university.    At  tbe  bridge  of 

Dee,  two  miles  mbove  Aberdeen.  Montrose  defeated  tbe  Covenanters  in  1&14. 

PMerbead.  a  fioorisbing  port,  is  on  the  coast  to  tbe  northward,  and  is  tbe 

cbief  sution  of  tbe  Greenland  seal  and  whale-fishery.     Fraserburgb.  anotho- 

^■e^x»rt.  still  further  oortb,  b  a  great  centre  of  the  Scottish  bening-Asbery. 

rlBV«rw7.  at  the  juoctioo  of  tbe  little  River  Ury  with  the  Don,  b  a  small  inland 

'^town.     BabBoral  Casde,  tbe  Highland  home  of  Queen  Victoria,  b  in  thb 

oounty,  within  tbe  beautiful  valley  of  tbe  Uppo-  Dee,  near  its  soutbem  bank. 

BANFFSHIRE  is  chiefly  Lowland,  but  penetrates  the  Highland 
region  in  its  southerly  division.  The  ctuef  indu!»tries  arc  s^ri- 
cnltttre  and  fishing^. 

The  county  town,  BAHFF  ^7).  b  near  Ibe  mouth  of  tbe  Rive  Dcveroa. 
Portadjr  and  CoDen  are  small  fishing  towiu  on  tbe  ooasL  Tbe  noted  distiDcrica 
of  Glcnlivet  are  in  this  county. 
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ELGINSHIRE,  or  Moray,  is  Lowland  in  the  north,  but  High- 
land in  itb  southwardly  portion.     Its  climate  is  remarkably  mild. 

Ttie  town  of  ELGIN  (8),  its  capital,  is  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  OD 
the  lilLle  River  Losste.     Forres  is  farther  to  the  west,  near  ihc  River  Findhom. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  fimall  county,  is  partly  Lowland,  but  becomes 
lully  in  the  south.  The  level  districts  are  along  the  coast,  and  arc 
generally  fertile. 

Tbe  town  of  NAIRN  (4)  is  on  a  small  river  of  that  name,  aX  its  eotrance 
into  ibe  Moray  Firth.  Auidtam.  a  village  lying  a  few  miles  south  of  Nairn, 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  Montrose's  victories  in  1645. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  counUes,  is 
entirely  a  Highland  county,  and  most  of  its  surface  is  occupied  as 
sheep-runs  and  deer  forests. 

Ben  Nevis,  tbe  highest  mountain  in  BritaiQ,  Is  in  this  county,  which  includes 
a  saooession  of  bleak  moorlands,  bigh  mountains,  and  narrow  gtens.  The  line 
of  the  CaUdonian  Canal  crosses  the  county  from  nortb>east  10  soutb-wet^t, 
passing  through  ibe  narrow  valley  of  GUnmore.  The  large  island  of  Skyt 
belongs  to  this  county,  as  also  do  Harris,  North  and  South  Uist,  Btn^uia, 
and  Barra,  among  those  of  tbe  Hebrides  lying  farther  to  the  west. 

The  town  of  INVERNESS  {19),  regarded  as  tbe  ■■Capital  of  the  High- 
lands," stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Ness  into  Beauly  Firth  (as  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Moniy  Firth  is  called).  A  few  miles  cast  is  CuUoden  Moor, 
the  scene  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  final  defeat  in  1746,  Near  Fort  William. 
at  tbe  south-western  extremity  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  at  tbe  outlet  of 
the  Kiver  Lochy  into  Loch  Kil,  is  Inverlochy.  where  Montrose  gained,  in  1645, 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  victories.  Portree  is  a  small  Ashing  town  on  the  eut 
coast  of  Skye. 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY  (now  united  into  one  shire)  compre- 
hends a  rugged  Highlund  tract,  which  stretches  across  the  coimiry 
from  the  Moray  Firth  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  includes  Lewis,  tbe 
largest  of  the  Hebrides. 

The  county  Iowa  is  TAIN  (a),  on  Dornoch  Firth.  Dingwall,  further  south, 
is  a  royal  burgh  and  railway  junction  of  some  importance  at  the  head  of 
Cromarty  Firth.     Stornoway  is  a  fishing  station  on  the  island  of  Lewis. 

The  town  of  CROMARTY  (i)  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  magnificent 
csttiary  called  Cromarty  Firth— one  of  the  5ncst  of  natural  harbours.  Hugh 
Miller,  the  geologist,  was  bom  in  this  town. 

'. '  The  formerly  separate  shire  of  Cromarty  consisted  of  several  small  and 
detached  portiuns  of  country,  eaclosed  by  Ross  and  the  adjacent  county  of 
Sutherland. 

SUTHERLAND  is  entirely  Highland,  and  is  the  most  thinly- 
populated  cotmty  in  Scotland.  Immense  numbers  of  sheep  are 
reared  in  this  county,  and  there  are  large  deer  forests. 

DORNOCH,  the  county  town,  ii  on  the  easi  caaast,  on  the  northern  side  of 
Ihe  firth  to  which  its  name  is  given.  Golspie,  near  which  is  Dunrobin  CastU— 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Helmsdale,  further  north,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  am  small  seaports.  Lairjj,  at  the  south  end  of 
Loch  Shin,  is  a  great  centre  for  sportsmen  and  tourists. 
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CAITHNESS  includes  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sco^ 
tish  mainland.     The  county  is  level  and  generally  sterile. 

Its  chirf  town.  WICK  (5),  u  the  capital  of  the  Scottish  bernac  fishery. 
Thurso  is  on  the  Dortb  coast  of  tbe  tslaixL  Near  Donauubay  Head  is  Ibt 
site  of  tbe  £unoas  JoMm  d  Gnafs  Houu,  the  most  tMHtherljr  dwelUng  in  Scot- 
land.     HcDce  tbe  popular  saTiog.  "  From  Land's  Eod  to  John  o'  Groat's." 

The  county  of  ORKNEY  and  SHETLAND  consists  of  tbe 
groups  of  islands  so  called.  Boih  groups  are  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
destitute  of  trees,  and  are  bleak  and  barren,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fertile  tracts  ;  but  the  strenery  along  the  rocky  coast  is  interest- 
ing, and  in  some  places  grand,  while  the  climate,  though  humid,  is 
comparatively  mild,  and  snow  seldom  lies  long  in  the  ShetlaiHl 
Isles.     Fishing  is  the  chief  industry. 

KIRKWALL  (3),  »itualed  on  the  UrgESt  of  the  OrkncTS  (called  Pomooa,  or 
Mainland),  is  the  coaniy  town.  StnMuaos  (3),  14  miles  west  of  Kirkirall,  has 
a  good  hjxboor.  Betweea  Kirkwall  and  Stromoess  are  tbe  "  Stamding  Stota 
V  SUnrtets" — ancient  ston*  ardes.  like  those  at  StoneJwnge  in  England. 
Lenrick  U).  the  principal  town  in  the  Sbellands  and  the  oorthemmost  town  in 
the  Biitisb  Ulands,  is  on  Brcssay  Sotmd,  on  the  east  coast  of  tbe  MainlaDd.  tbe 
largest  idand  of  tbe  group. 


IRELAND. 

Ireland,'  the  third  largest  island  of  Europe,  lies  to  the  west  of 
Great  Britain. 

Tbe  ihores  of  Ireland  and  Great  Bfeitain  make  the  nearest  approach  to  eadi 
other  between  Fair  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  where  ibe  cbannd  is  onlj 
13  miles  wide,  and  arc  fdrtbeA  apart  along  the  54th  paraUe),  betwven  Dundalk 
Bajr  and  Morecambe  Bay,  a  distance  of  aboot  140  miles.  St.  David's  Head, 
tbe  most  westerly  point  of  Wales,  is  about  50  miles  distant  from  Camaore 
Point  on  the  opposite  Irish  coasL 

BOUNDARIES.— On  three  sides— the  norths  wesf,  and  south— 
Ireland  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  east^  by  the 
North  Chtumel,  Irish  Sea,  and  St  George's  Phannrl, 

Ireland  is  dirided  from  EngUutd  by  tbe  Irish  Sea ;  from  Wiiti,  by  St. 
George's  Chanoel ;  and  from  ScotUnd,  by  the  North  Channel 

EXTENT.— The  superficial  extent  of  Ireland  is  32,530  square 
miles,  or  rather  more  than  one-half  the  area  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  greatest  length  (from  Ntalin  Head  to  Miicn  Head)  is  390  miles,  tbe 
grsatail  faraadtfa  (from  Howth  Head  to  Slyne  Head)  is  {75  siiles,  while  tbe 
laaat  braadtfa  (between  Oone^  and  Belfiut)  is  90  miles^ 
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COASTS.— The  western  and  south-western  coasts  of  Ireland  arc 
more  indented  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The  entire 
length  of  coast-line,  including  the  larger  inlets,  is  about  3,300  miles, 
or  I  mile  of  coast  to  every  15  square  miles  of  area. 

The  East  Coast  or  Ireland  is,  on  the  whole,  ilai  and  ^ef^lla^,  And  the  approach 
from  Great  Britain  is  obstructed  bjr  aumcroos  sandbanks  and  sunken  rocks. 

Th«  West  Coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  high,  roclc)',  and  in  parts  very  irregular, 
especially  in  the  south-west.  The  scenery  along  the  Tuggtx]  and  broken  coasts 
of  Don^al  and  CcHinaught  is  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  the  noble  indenta- 
tions  brtween  Loop  Head  and  Mizca  Head  are  undoubtedly,  in  point  of  scenery, 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  North  Coast  is  also  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  broken  by  two  deep  inlets — 
Lough  SwiUy  and  Lough  Foylc.  The  dajit's  Causeway,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Aatrim,  is  one  of  the  chief  natural  wondcrii  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  a  vast 
assemblage  of  columns  of  basaltic  roclc,  which  line  n  part  of  the  shore,  and 
advance,  by  successive  rows,  into  the  sea.  The  "  Causeway  "  is  2,000  feet  long 
aad  about  1,000  feet  broad.  Similar  basaltic  calumns  form  the  so-called 
*'  Fiogal's  Cave  "  in  the  island  of  SiafTa,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sootland. 

The  South  Coast  possesses  several  magnificent  natural  harbours,  one  of 
which,  Cork  Harlwur,  the  port  of  call  for  the  Atlantic  liners,  is  one  of  the  fincsl 
in  the  world.* 

CAPES :  The  chief  capes  arc  the  foHowring  : — 

On  the  North  Coast,  Fair  Head  (or  B«nmore},  Beogore  Head,  Malb  Head, 
and  Horn  Head  ;  on  the  Wat  Coast,  Bloody  Foreland.  Rossan  Point,  Erris 
Head,  AcbU  *  Head,  Slyne  Head,  Loop  Head.  Dunmore  '  Head  ;  on  (he  Si^th 
Coast.  Minn  Head,  Cape  Clear,  and  Caratore  Point ;  on  the  East  Coast, 
WickJow  Head  and  Howth  Head. 

The  most  northerly  point  of  Ireland  is  Afa/tH  Head :  the  most  westerly, 
Dunmore  Head ;  and  the  most  southerly,  Miten  Head.  Cape  Clear  is  the  ex- 
treme point  of  a  small  island  whirh  lies  olf  thf  snuth-wc<n  coast,  and  is  (he  first 
Und  sighted,  with  the  exception  of  Fa^tnet  Lighthouse,  in  coming  from  America. 

INLETS  :  The  following  arc  the  principal  inlets  : — 
On  the  east  coast,  Wexford  Harbour,  Dublin  Bay,  Dundalk  Bay,  CarUaffford 
Lonsh.*  Dundnim  Bay,  Stransford  Lough,  and  Belfast  Lough;  on  the  north 
toast.  Loufffa  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly;  on  the  west  coast.  Donegal  Bay,  Sllgo 
Bay,  Killala  Bay.  Blacksod  Bay.  Clew  Bay,  Galway  Bay,  the  »tuary  of  the 
Shannon.  TraJee  Bay.  DtJigtc  Bay.  Keunare  Bay,  and  Baatry  Bay ;  on  the 
sokih  const,  Cork  Harbour,  YoQghaJ  Bay,  Duogarvaa  Harbour,  Tramore  Bay, 
and  Waterford  Harbour. 

Many  of  the  numerous  inlets  on  the  southern  and  western  sboies  of  Irelnnd 
form  splendid  harbotin.  Both  Bantry  Bay  and  Cork  Harbour  could  contain 
the  en(tre  British  navy,  and  no  less  th;\n  (wflve  others  could  float  the  largest 
men-of-war.*     Baatry  Bay  is  so  spacious,  so  deep  and  well  shclterec],  that  all 
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the  fleets  in  the  woiid  might  ^eljr  anchor  in  it*  Oa  the  east  coast  the  only 
good  harbour  is  Struicford  Lougrh,  nnd  the  entrance  to  that  is  somewhat 
danfcrous.     Oabtia  Bsy  is  paniiLlly  protected  by  two  granite  sea-walU. 

ISLANDS :  Or  the  many  islands  along  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
none  are  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 

7^  principal  islands  are  ;^}a  the  mriA  coast.  RjUhUn  and  Tory :  on  the 
MifA  coojt.  Cleju-,  Sptk«r  and  S*lte«  Island* ;  on  the  tjjf  coast.  DaOtey. 
Ireland's  E  je,  and  L-aatbay ;  oa  the  wai  coast.  North  Aimn,  Achil,  Clare.  Arsa 
Ulaods,  and  VaJeotia.* 

MOUNTAINS.— Ireland  is  generally  level  in  the  interior,  but 
moderately  elevated  highlands  adjoin  various  portions  of  the  coast. 
The  highest  moimtains  are  in  the  south-west,  within  the  county  of 
Kerry,  but  there  arc  nowhere  any  continuous  chains. 

The  mountains  and  hills  of  Ireland  may  be  arranged  in  foar  groaps,  in- 
eluding,  respectively,  the  Northern,  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  H^- 
lands. 

THE  NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS  include  the  Uoontaiiu  of  0<weff«l.  whkh 
culminate  in  .l/.->kfU  Errigal,  3,466  feet  m  height,  and  the  Mountains  of  Antrini, 
fl^oo  feet  in  height. 

THE  EASTERN  HIGHLANDS  include  the  granitic  masses  of  the  Moume 
Mooataias,  between  Dundnim  and  Dandalk  Bays,  with  Sliftf*  Damard,  3.796 
feet  high,  and  the  WTicktow  Hilli,  famed  for  their  sceoery.  and  rising  in  Lugna- 
fuilla  to  an  elcvaUon  of  2,039  feet  above  the  sea. 

THE  SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDS  mclnde  the  less  detached  ranfiies  of  the 
SUere  Bloom,  t  .733  feet :  SQvermine.  a.278  fed ;  Galty  Monntaina.  3.015  feet ; 
and  Knockmcildown  Mountaini.  3,609  ^^<^^ 

THE  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS  include  the  Kerry  Mountahu.  in  the 
•ootb-west,  a  scries  of  parallel  ranges,  separated  by  Dingk-  li.w  iunl  other 
inlels.  and  rtstDg  in  CarraMtrnMU,  the  hi|;tK»t  point  in  MaCEiUlcuddj  Recks,  to 
3,414  feet  above  the  sea.  '[*hc  Mottotalns  of  Coanaagbt  include  the  Ncphln 
B*x.  3,065  ^*=^'  Croagb  Patrick.  3.510  feet,  and  Muilrea.  3.688  feet,  in  tlte 
county  of  Mayo ;  and  ibe  Mountains  of  Connemara,  the  Twelve  Plus  group, 
the  Mamturk  Kangc  and  the  Shevc  Aughty,  in  the  county  of  GaJwny. 

PLAINS.— A  great  limestone  plain  extends  across  the  middle 
part  of  the  island,  from  Dublin  Bay  on  the  east,  to  Galway  Bay  on 
the  west,  on  either  side  of  which  are  several  minor  plains. 

In  some  parts  of  this  Great  Central  Plain,  and  also  in  the  various  mountain 
regions,  there  ore  extensive  bogs/  which  cover  perhaps  (me-tivfftik  of  thccoUrc 
area  of  the  island.  These  bogs,  of  which  the  Beg  of  Aflca,  in  Lcinster.  is  cbe 
largest,  furnish  abvndanoe  of  peat  {used  as  fuel),  and  are  capable,  when  droitted, 
of  b«ii^  brougfai  tmder  cultivation.  * 
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RIVERS. — Ireland  abounds  in  inland  waters,  but  the  rivers,  with 
one  exception,  the  Shannon,  have  short  courses,  and,  though  navi- 
gable, are  commercially  unimportant     The  principal  rivers  are  : — 

Oh  the  north,  ihe  Bum  (100  miles  long),  draining  Lough  Neagb ;  and  thfe 
Poyle,  flowing  into  Lougb  Foyle. 

On  the  <ast,  tbc  L.Bpan  (43  miles),  flowing  into  Belfast  Lcragh  ;  the  Boyoe*  (8c 
miles),  which  is  navigable  to  Nnvan  ;  the  Uffey  (75  miles),  which  has  Dublin, 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  on  its  banks;  the  Slant;  (70  miles),  fiowing  inio 
WexfonJ  Hitrbour. 

Oh  th*  south,  the  Barrow  (114  miles  long),  which  rises  in  the  Slicve  Bloom 
Mountains,  and  is  navigable  to  Athy,  60  miles  from  the  sea ;  the  StUr  and 
Non,  tributaries  of  the  Barrow  ;  the  BUckwater  (90  miles),  which  mes  in  the 
ICerry  Mountains  and  falls  into  Youghal  Harbour  ;  the  Lm  (60  miles),  whose 
estuary  forms  the  splendid  harbour  of  Cork  ;  attd  the  Bandon  (40  miles},  which 
flows  into  Kinsalc  Harbour. 

Oh  the  •west,  the  Shannon  (234  miles),  the  longest  river  in  Ireland,  which  flows 
from  a  small  pond  in  Cavan,  through  Loughs  Allen,  Ree.  and  Derg.  entering 
ttic  Atlantic  by  a  broad  and  deep  estuary  60  miles  long.  The  Shannon  is  navi- 
gable to  Lough  Alien,  313  tnilcs  from  tbc  sea;  and,  as  ils/i/Zis  only  about  9 
iacbes  per  mile,  its  current  is  very  sluggish. 

LAKES  abound  in  Ireland  :  the  lar>;est  of  them,  Lough  Nea£:h, 
is  in  Ulster  ;  the  most  heautiful,  the  Lakes  of  Kiilarney,  are  in 
Munster  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  in  Connaught. 

Lough  Noagh,  the  largest  lake  in  Ireland,  is  150  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
is  thus  larger  than  any  other  lake  in  the  British  Isles,  being  more  than  3  times 
the  size  of  Loch  Lomond  In  Scotland,  and  15  times  larger  than  Windermere  in 
England.  Louffa  Eras  is  singularly  beautiful,  its  surface  being  studded  wllb 
small  wooded  islands,  which  arc  said  to  equal  in  number  the  days  in  the 
year.  Lougfa  Mask  and  Lough  Conib,  which  ore  connected  together  by  asub- 
terranean  channel,  are  both  partly  in  Mayo  and  partly  in  G:ilway. 

Loogb  Allen,  Lough  Ree,  and  Lougb  Derg  are  within  the  course  of  tbc  Kiver 
Sbaunon,  and  may  be  regarded  as  expansions  of  that  river.  The  Lakes  U 
KiUarney,  in  Kerry,  three  in  number,  and  altogether  less  than  10  square  miles 
in  extent,  are  celtdirated  for  the  contrasts  afforded  by  their  scenciy,  from  the 
"  soft,  verdant,  and  beautiful,  to  the  wild,  rugged,  and  sublime,"  'I"bc  highest 
mountains  in  Ireland  rise  immediately  above  their  western  shore. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  Ireland  is  moister  than  that  of 
England.  The  winters  arc  nearly  always  mild,  and  the  prevalent 
winds*  which  are  from  the  west,  are  laden  with  the  warm  and  moist 
vapotirs  derived  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Vegetation  :  The  moial  climate  of  Ireland  preserves  a  more  constant  verdure 
to  the  fields,  and  a  superior  freshness  and  brightness  of  colour  to  its  general 
vegetation,  so  that  the  island  is  most  »ppropriatrly  nanu^d  thi*  "  BniaraM  Isle." 
The  vegetation  native  to  the  coasts  of  Kerry  (the  south-westernmost  county)  is 
especially  distinguished  for  its  rich  luxtu-iance. 

Ireland  is  at  all  limes  much  more  humid  than  England,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
rainiest  conntry  la  Europe,  and  more  rain  falls  on  its  western  and  southern  than 
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OD  its  eastern  ooasts.     Thus,  ibe  average  annual  raifi/aJ/  al  Cork  is  40  tndies. 
but  at  Dublin  only  31  inches. 

MINERALS. — As  reg-ards  mineral  productions,  Ireland  is  inferior 
{o  England  and  Scodand  in  one  essential  particular— coal—the 
paucity  of  which  affects  injuriously  its  manufiicturing  industry- 

Tbe  coalfields  of  Ireland^-difTuscd,  at  wide  distances  apart,  through  the 
North- Eastern.  Midland,  and  South-Westem  counties — are  of  limited  extent 
oornpared  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  produce  small  in  amounL  Pe&t 
b  tbe  fuel  most  geoenlly  consumed,  but  coal  is  imported  from  Eogtaod  and 
Scotland. 

Ireland  is  rich  in  Iron  or«.  and  there  are  small  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  and 
sDvtr.  In  many  paru  of  tbe  couniiy  there  is  a  great  variety  of  caarblc*  and 
baildiay-ctooes. 

INHABITANTS.— Ireland  contains  a  population  of  nearly  4^ 
millions,  and  has  thus  half  a  million  more  inhabitants  than  Scot* 
land,  but  scarcely  a  sixth  of  the  population  of  England. 

Ireland  contained,  in  1891,  a  popolatton  or4,7o6,i62,  or  fewer  by  nearly  t% 
millions  than  had  belonged  to  it  eighty  years  earlier,  and  litt!c  more  than  one- 
haU  the  amount  of  its  population  in  1841,  when  it  amounted  to  8,175.124.  But 
vast  numbers  of  the  Irish  people  emigrated  to  other  lands  during  the  inienrening 
period  ;  and  (amine,  with  its  auendant  sickness  and  sufTennf;,  contributed  10 
tbin  tbe  popnUtion.  According  to  the  Census  Returns  of  1891,  the  population 
bad  declined  to  nn  average  of  only  145  per  sqtEtre  mile,  or  less  than  onc-thixd 
of  tbe  density  of  England  and  W'ales^ 

Race  and  Laag:aare. — Tbe  great  majority  of  tbe  Irish  popuLatian  belong  to 
the  Celtic  race — ibe  same  that  peoples  tbe  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  tbe 
mounLiin-region  of  Wales.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Ulster  (the  north, 
eastern  part  of  the  island)  thai  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  found  settled  on  Irish 
soil  Tbe  people  of  Ulster  are  the  descendants  of  immifnuiu  from  the  Scottish 
LowUnds.  and  preserve  Ibe  social  habits  and  iodostiy  of  Scotland.  People  of 
En^ish  descent  are  nomcroas  in  tbe  ndghbombood  of  Dublin,  and  are  also 
■eallercd  over  every  portion  of  the  island.  Tbe  aaiin  langnage  of  Ireland, 
called  £rsr.  a  Celtic  dialect,  is  rapidly  becoming  super leded  by  tbe  English 
loogoe,  and  nearly  all  wbo  speak  it  also  understand  and  speak  English. 

INDUSTRIES.— Some  manofactarcs,  such  as  /intn,  /tur,  and 
poplins^  are  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  but  Ireland  is  chiefly  an 
•fncnltural  country. 

Affikoltore.— About  two-thtrds  of  tbe  sur&ce  of  Ireland  is  arable,  but  a  very 
large  portioo  of  tbe  land  ts  in  pasture  CattU,  ska^^  and  /f/3,  with  various 
ftrm-^ndm*,  ooostitute  (over  by  £u  tbe  grsAter  part  of  the  islaxul)  its  chief 
iiidsstrial  wealth. 

Mm rfacteraa.  —These  flourish  prindpolly  in  Ulster,  wbere  tbe  linen  mamt- 
(aaure  ts  pursued  on  a  scale  of  great  exteoL  WeoUtm  and  cotton  goods  are 
also  made,  but  in  smaller  quantities. 

CflMwarri  \  great  part  of  the  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  in  the  txport 
of  its  aiericiiiltttnU  prodooe  to  tbe  EngUsb  markets,  and  in  tbe  imfntrl  of  coal, 
with  Tvioiu  articles  of  Bntisb  ououfjKture  and  foreign  pcoduccL 
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Ports.— The  principal  ports  are  Dublin,  Bfllfut,  Cork,  Waterferd,  Umerick. 
Gahray.  and  Londondcny.  The  grcitcr  pari  of  ihc  trade  with  Grml  Britain  is 
carried  on  between  these  ports  and  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  sod  Bristol. 

The  chief  pasieoffer  and  m&U  route  between  Enf^Und  and  Irelaod  is  from 
Holyhead  to  Kingstowo  (64  miles  distant),  the  outport  of  Dublin. 

lufcernal  coau&uiilcatioa  is  facilitated  by  excellent  turnpike  roads,  and  over 
2,700  miles  of  railways,  connecting  Dublin  and  Belfast  with  all  the  chief 
oentresof  poptilation.  Cheap  water-carriage  is  provided  by  several  canals  and 
Dumerous  naviffable  rivers. 

TOWNS.— Two  only  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  contain  over 
2oo,ocX3  inhabitants.  These  are  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  capital,  and 
Belfast,  the  chief  majiufacturing  and  commercial  city  of  the  island. 

I>Bblin  has  over  350,000  inh.ibitant5  ;  BelfMt,  273.000  ;  Cork,  98,000  ; 
Limerick,  37,000;    Londonderry,  33,000;    Waterford.  aa.ooo ;    and  Gatway. 

PROVINCES  AND  COUNTIES.— Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
Proviaces,  which  are  subdivided  into  thirty-two  Counties.  The 
provinces  are,  LeinsUr  m  the  east,  Uhtcr  in  the  north,  Connaugkt 
in  the  west,  and  Mimstcr  in  the  south. 

LEINSTER  contains  la  counties : — Five  Maritime— Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wex- 
ford, Meath,  and  Louth ;  and  Seren  Inlaad— Kilkenny,  Cailow,  Kildare, 
QiKcn's  County,  King's  County,  Westraeath,  and  Longford. 

tJLSTBR  contains  9  counties : — Four  Maritime — Antrim,  Down,  Londoa- 
derry,  Dooegal;  and  Fit*  Inlaod— Annagb,  Tyrone.  Fermanagh,  MotULghoiif 
and  Cavan. 

CONNAUGHT  contains  5  counties  :— Poor  MariUne — Leitritn,  Sligo,  Mayo, 
and  Gnlway;  and  One  Inland^Koscommon. 

MUNSTER  contains  6  counties  :— Ponr  Maritime — Waterford^  Cork,  Kerry, 
and  Clare;  and  Two  Inland — Limerick  and  Tippcrary. 


I.— THE   PROVINCE  OF   LEINSTER.* 
DUBLINf  the  metropolitan  cotinty,  is  hilly  in  the  south;  the 
rest  of  the  county  is  a  rich,  level  and  well -cultivated  plain. 

DUBLIN  (353).  the  capital  of  Ireland,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  RJTcr 
Liffcy.  It  is  less  populous  than  either  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow, 
but  it  is  a  great  scat  of  trade,  and  has  numerous  tioe  public  buildings.  Dublin 
has  tbe  rank  of  an  archiepiscopal  ciiy,  and  possesses  two  cathedrals.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  8e>-enil  universities.  Kingstown  (17),  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin 
Bay,  has  a  fine  artificial  harbour,  and  is  the  mail-packet  station  between 
Dublin  and  England,  and  for  steamers  plying  to  Holyhead  and   Liverpool. 
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A  sbort  distance  to  the  south  of  Dublin  begins  the  ronuntic  dblrict  of  the 
Wicklow  MouQtaJns.  The  small  seaport  of  Bslbrigg'ui  is  lunotts  for  its 
bosiciy.  At  Ciontoff  a  famous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  King  Brian  Bdtu 
delealed  tbe  Danes  in  A.  a  10x4. 

WICKLOW  has  a  precipitous  coast-line,  and  the  interior  is  a 
mass  of  moontains ;  the  wooded  vaUe)-*  of  the  Avoca  and  its  tri- 
butaries arc  extremely  beautihil.  There  are  copper  and  lead  mines, 
and  some  ^oid  has  been  found. 

WICKLOW  (4).  the  countj  toirn,  Braj  (6),  a  bcautifuUy  utualed  watering- 
place,  and  Arkltnr  (5),  a  port  and  fishing  station  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Avoca, 
are  tbe  largest  towns,  and  are  all  on  tbe  coast. 

WEXFORD  is  for  the  most  part  a  level  plain,  fringed  on  the 
north-west  by  otfshoots  of  the  Wicklow  Hdls.  Agriciilttiref  diurf 
fiuming,  and  fishing  are  tbe  chief  industries. 

WEXFORD  (la),  the  county  town,  exports  large  quiniilies  of  prorisiocu 
and  n&h.  New  Ross  {7),  is  an  imponant  river-port  on  the  Uorrow.  Near 
Eauiscorthj  (6)  is  yuugar  Hill^  where  the  Irish  retxrU  were  defcj.Led  in  1798. 
Tsskar  Rack  Lighthouse,  on  a  dangerous  rock,  lies  s  miles  E.S.  E.  of  Grcenore 

Point, 

MEATH  is  nearly  all  level,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  culti- 
ntod. 

The  eooBCjr  is  watered  by  the  Boyne,  on  which  stands  TRIM  {3),  the  cxiunty 
town.  KttlU  and  Navan  arv  stiiall  inland  towns.  Tara  Hill  (507  feet  hi^),  on 
which  tbe  anctcnl  kings  of  Ireland  held  their  CounciU.  has  ancient  canhworkl 
and  other  antiquities. 

LOUTH  is  the  smallest  conntf  in  Ireland.  The  peninsular 
portion  contains  a  };roup  of  picturesque  granite  hills — the  rest  of  the 
ootmty  is  level  and  fertile. 

Tbe  county  town,  DUNOALK  (13),  has  considerable  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Drocbsda.  built  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Boyne,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
a  llourisbing  part ;  Drof^ieda  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Oliver  CromweU  in 
1649.  The  Battle  ^ tXe  BaynM,  in  1690,  between  the  armies  of  William  III.  and 
James  IL.  was  lought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  short  distance  above  the  towtL 

KILKENNY  is  mainly  a  fertile  plain,  diversified  with  gentle 
undulations.     Anthracite  coal  and  black  marble  are  found. 

KlLKE^fNT  (i  i),  on  the  Nore,  a  tributary  of  the  Barrow,  is  tbe  county  town 
and  the  second  among  the  towns  of  Leiiuter  in  point  of  popuLition.  and  alto 
tbe  largest  inland  town  in  Ireland. 

CARLOW  forms  part  (A  the  great  central  plain,  and  includes  a 
Urge  area  of  bog-Uad. 

CARLOW,  the  county  town,  is  on  tbe  Barrow.  Fine  grxmitt  {%  quarried  at 
B«(eoaUtowB,  on  tbe  Barrow    10  miles  south-west  of  Carlow. 
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KILOARE  includes  part  of  the  great  Bog  of  Alien — the  rest  of 
the  county  has  a  rich  and  fertile  soil 

ATHY  (4),  on  the  Barrow,  is  the  county  town.  Near  the  ancient  town  of 
Kilduv  is  the  famous  Curraffh,  a  tnilitaiy  camp  and  race-course — the  finest  In 
the  world. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY  is  mountainous  in  the  north-west— the 
rest  is  level  and  fairly  fertile,  btit  there  arc  some  large  bogs. 

MARYBOROUGH  (3)  is  the  fxranly  town.  MtmntmsUick  and  Porteriiag- 
ton  are  small  manafacturing  tovrns. 

KING'S  COUNTY  is  flat  and  in  great  part  boggy,  except  in  the 
south-west,  where  it  is  bordered  by  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains. 

TULLAMORE  (5I,  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Grand  Ca,nal.  Sixteen  miles 
north  of  Birr  01  Parwnutowii  (where  Lord  Rosse's  great  astronomical  tdescope 
is  erected),  on  ihe  Shannon,  are  the  ruined  churches,  round  towers,  snctent 
crosses,  and  tombs  of  C/cnmacmtise. 

WESTMEATH,  though  level,  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
fine  woods  and  numerous  lakes,  studded  with  pretty  islets.  The 
arable  land  is  very  fertile. 

MULLtNGAR  (5),  the  county  town,  and  AtUooe,-  oa  the  Shannon,  are 
important  miUtary  stations,  and  cany  on  a  large  tmde  in  cattle  and  dairy 
produce. 

LX)NGFORD  is  a  pastoral  county,  level  and  fertile,  except  in  the 
bog  areas. 

The  county  town,  LONGFORD  (4),  oommunicUes  by  canal  and  rail  with 
DuUio.  At  Pallas,  a  vilUge  in  the  south  of  the  county.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
was  bcra  in  1728, 


II.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER.* 
ANTRIM  is  distinguished,  cotnmercially,  as  the  chief  manu- 
facturing county  in  Ireland,  and  physically,  for  the  long  and  narrow 
plateau  which  extends  along  the  coast  from  Belfast  Lough  to  the 
basaltic  clifis  of  Fair  Head  and  the  still  more  wonderful  Giant's 
Canseway. 

I'be  coanty  town  of  .\ntrim.  BELFAST  (973),  is  also  the  capital  of  Ulster 
and  the  oammcrcial  capital  of  Ireland.  U  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  great  Jiiun 
industry  of  the  province,  and  aUo  has  cotton  and  muslin  factories,  large  ship- 
building jrards,  touDdries,  glass  and  cberaical  works,  ftc.  The  import  and 
expon  trade  of  Belfast  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Ireland. 
CatzkUvcoa  (5)  is  on  the  north  side  of  Belfiut  Lough;  here  William  III. 
landed,  in  1690,  previoos  to  the  tiattle  of  the  Doynr.  L.anie  is  a  beautiful  place 
at  the  awash  of  Lough  Lame,  and  a  port  of  call  for   the  Qyde  steamers. 
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Tbe  whole  oout  bum  LMna  to  Ponru&h— a  freqoenied  wmcering-phee  on 
tbe  Dortb-west  ooasi  and  tbe  suiion  for  ibe  Gtani's  Caiunray  ^possengen  to 
wbicfa  are  ceartytd  by  an  Qectric  Tramway^ — is  most  ptcturesquc  Liibitra 
tio),  on  ibe  Lagan,  above  Bdfost,  Ballyoicsa  (9),  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  county, 
near  tbe  nortb-essteni  sbons  of  Lough  Neagb,  and  olber  towns,  are  aU 
engaged  in  tbe  litun  trade  and  tnanuiacture. 

DOWN  presents  an  endless  succession  of  cultivated  hills, 
vAlleys,  and  small  plains,  except  in  the  south,  where  the  grandly 
picturesque  Moume  Mountains  rise  direct  Crom  the  sea-board. 
Cereals  and  flax  are  largely  grown ;  linen  is  the  staple  manufacture, 
and  fishing^  is  also  an  important  industry'  on  the  coast 

Tbe  counly  town  is  OOWNPATRICK,  near  tbe  soulbem  shores  of  Strang- 
fiord  Loogb,  and  near  tbe  nortb  end  of  tbe  same  loogfa  b  Ncwtownarda,  a  muslin 
weaving  town.  Botb  are  mucb  less  populous  tban  Ncwry  [131.  a  large  manu- 
facturing and  trading  town  on  tbe  Kewry  Canal,  about  6  miles  above  WarrcB- 
point,  its  outport  at  the  head  of  Cariingford  Lough.  Bangor  is  a  favourite 
watering-place  on  Belfast  Lough.  Doaaghaitea  is  the  nearest  part  to  Scotland, 
tbe  distance  from  Portpatrick,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Galloway,  being  31 V 
miles. 

LONDONDERRT  is  level  and  fertile  in  the  north  and  centre : 
on  the  southern  border  are  the  Sperrin  Mountains  and  other  ranges. 
Linen  is  tbe  staple  manufacture,  but  ajTicuttare  and  cattle-rearing' 
form  the  chief  industry. 

The  picturesque  port  of  LONDONDERRY  [33).  on  Lough  Foyle.  is  tbe 
county  town.  On  tbe  old  walls  are  the  cannoo  usrd  during  its  famous  siege  in 
1688-1689.  Londot>deiTy  bas  a  large  coasting  trade.  ColsrabM  ^6),  on  the 
Bonn,  is  another  imponam  pott  and  manufaauhng  town. 

DONEGAL  has  magnificent  coast  scenery.  From  ^[a1in  Head 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Erne  is  a  bewildering  succession  of  beautiful 
bays,  high  headlands,  grand  clifTs,  and  innumerable  islands.  Inland 
are  high  mountains,  bleak  moorlands,  long  valleys,  large  bogs, 
and  numerous  fine  lakes  and  salmon  rivers.  Half  the  coimty  is 
irreclaimable  bog  and  waste  land. 

Tbe  county  town.  CLIFFORD,  is  a  nlUge  ;  only  one  town.  Ballyshannoa, 
haaaoM  for  iunlmoa  fiabery.  ai  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Erne,  bas  above  2,000  inhab- 
tokBtL  IIotIIii,  oa  Ihe  weaiera  side  of  Lough  Foyle,  is  a  sea-bathing  resort 
■Ddaporlcf  caD  ftw  the  Atlantic  "linen"  to  and  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 

ARMAGH  is  flat  and  boggy  in  the  north,  and  hilly  m  the  south- 
cast.  Tbe  rest  of  the  county  is  gently  undtilating  and  well  culti- 
vated. Liseo  is  the  chief  manu^icttire,  and  good  marble  is  quarried 
near  the  city  of  Armagh. 

ARMAGH,  tbe  county  town,  is  also  the  oortbeni  gccleajasucal  metropolis  of 
Ireland.  LtuYaa  (ti)  and  Portadown  18)  ore  bu^  Buuiufiuturing  towns  ^Aiww, 
wnuit*.  &C.J    Part  of  Nawry  is  in  Ibis  county. 
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TYRONE  is  mountainous  in  the  north,  hilly  in  the  west  and 
south,  sloping  gently  on  the  cast  towards  the  shores  of  Lough 
Ncagh.  On  the  whole,  Tyrone  is  a  county  of  "gentle  hills,  fruitful 
valleys,  pretty  glens,  and  small  plains."  Agriculture  and  the  manu- 
facture of  liaeo  and  woollen  goods  are  the  staple  industries. 

The  county  town,  OMAGH  (4),  stands  on  a.  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 
Stntbao*  (4),  and  OonffaanoD  (4).  are  engaged  in  the  linen  trad«. 

FERMANAGH  consists  of  a  long  and  fertile  valley,  in  which  lie 
the  beautiful  Loughs  of  the  Erne,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  high 
and  bleak  uplands. 

ENNISKILLBN  (6).  the  county  town,  is  beautiruUy  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  River  Erne,  between  the  two  loughs. 

MONAGHAN  is  hilly,  with  many  bogs  and  numerous  small 
lakes. 

The  three  largest  towns  are  MONAGHAN  (3),  the  county  town  ;  Cloaai,  an 
ancient  town,  occupying  the  summit  or  one  of  those  round  hills  so  Dumerous 
in  that  part  of  the  limestone  pUun  ;  and  CarrickmacroBs  (2). 

CAVAN,  like  Monaghan,  is  hilly,  with  many  lakes  and  bogs. 
There  are  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  copper  and  lead  ores  ;  but 
agricnlture  and  flax-growing  are  the  chief  industries. 

CAVAN  (3),  the  county  town,  CootahlU  and  Beltutact  (each  a),  are  small 
town^  with  some  trade  in  corn  and  tlnx. 

THE  PROVINCE   OF   CONNAUGHT.' 
LEITRIM  is  cut  in  two  by  Lough  Allen  and  the  Shannon — both 

divisions  arc  hilly,   with   much  bog  and   waste  land.      There  arc 

several  coal-pits  near  Lough  Allen. 
The  county  town.  CARRICK-OK-SHANNON,  has  some  tmde  xngraiH  and 

fravisums  by  the  river. 

SLIGO  is  hilly  in  the  north-west ;  the  rest  of  the  county— north 
and  south  of  the  Ox  Mountains — is  tow,  and  in  some  parts  moder- 
ately fertile.    Agriculture  and  fishing  chiefly  occupy  the  people. 

The  county  town,  SLIGO  (10).  a  port  at  the  head  of  SJigo  Riy,  has  oon- 
siderabtc  trade. 

HAYO  is  level  in  the  north  and  east,  but  Clew  Bay  is  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  wild  and  rugged  mountains  and  bleak  uplands. — *'  The 
great  conical  mass  of  Nephin  Beg  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  all 
over  the  west  of  Ireland.  Sheep  and  cattle  rearing  and  fishing'  are 
the  chief  industries." 

CASTLEBAR  (4),  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  u  the  chief  town.  BaIUiia(5) 
is  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moy.     KltlaJa,  on  Killala  Bay.  ha5  cxporU  <k 
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grain  aad  firmrinams,  Tbe  Freach,  under  General  Htunbert,  landed  near  the 
town  in  1798.  The  port  of  W«stport,  oo  Qew  Bay,  is  the  prettiest  town  in  all 
Ireland. 

GAL  WAY  is  divided  into  two  unequal  and  strongly  contrasted 
portions  by  Lough  Corrib.  The  larger  eastern  division  is  level,  and 
comparatively  fertile  ;  the  western  portion  is  one  of  the  vrildest 
districts  in  Ireland,  and  includes  the  romantic  tract  of  country 
known  as  Connsmara,  a  region  of  alternate  hills  and  valleys,  with 
enclosed  lakes  and  mountain  streams. 

GALWAY  (14).  the  county  town,  is  a  seaport  and  railway  terminos.  near  the 
bead  of  Galwajr  Bay.  At  one  time  it  was  expected  that  Galwa;.  with  its  fine 
taartxyur  and  floating  dock,  would  become  important  as  a  mail  packet  station 
far  America.  BalUnasloe,  on  tbe  Suck,  ts  noted  for  its  greai  bone,  &beep.  and 
cattle  fain.  Anshrim,  st  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  (a  few  miles 
diManl  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Suck),  witnessed  a  decisive  victonr  gained  tqr 
William  111.  over  the  troops  of  James  11.  in  1691.  T^iam  (3)  and  Athenry  ar« 
ancient  towns  in  tbe  interior. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  pastoral  county,  includes  tbe  fine  and  rich 
grazing  lands  west  of  the  Shannon  and  its  Loughs,  and  extending 
to  the  Suck  in  the  south,  and  the  Curlew  Hills  (S63  feet)  in  the  north. 

Tbe  county  town,  ROSCOMUON  (a),  has  some  manufactures  of  Hmem,  weat 
irw,  a5>d  fotterj  goods,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  fiike  old  abbey,  and  a 
beautiful  Anglo-Norman  castle,  both  boiU  in  tbe  ijtb  century. 


THE    PROVINCE   OF    MUNSTER.^ 

WATERFORD  contains  long  ridges  running  across  the  entire 
country  iTOTx\  cast  to  west,  between  which  are  deep  mod  fertile 
railcTS.  The  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  from  Cappoc^uin  to  the  sea, 
is  the  finest  in  Ireland. 

WATERFORD  (23).  the  county  town,  exports  laree  quaiUities  of  dairy  pro- 
duce 10  Liverpool  and  BriitoL  Ltawort,  on  the  Blackwaier.  has  a  large  salmon 
fishery.  X>ini<arTan  (6)  is  «  fishing  port,  and  also  has  some  trade  in  ttgricut- 
tmral  frvdna.     There  are  valuaUe  quarries  of  wmr^U  near  Cappoqnia. 

CORK  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly  county  in  Ireland.  Its 
sor^e  is  broken  by  long  ridges  and  hilly  woodlands,  between  which 
are  rich,  fertile  valleys.  The  coast  is  broken  by  numberless  bays 
and  inlets — one  of  which,  Cork  Harbotir,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  county  town,  CORK  (97J,  the  chief  mantifacturing  and  trading  cily  of 
tbe  south  of  Ireland,  u  picluresqocly  situated  on  the  Lee,  10  miles  above  its 
cotr.ince  into  Cork  Harbour.    Cork  bntUr,  and  other  dairy  produce,  arc  famous. 
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On  Great  Island,  in  Corie  Harbour.  U  QnMiwtowB.  the  port  of  call  for  the 
AmM-ican  "linore"  to  and  from  Liverpool.  The  American  mails  are  landed 
here,  and  taken  by  train  to  Dublin,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Holyhead. 
Youchal  (6),  at  the  mouCh  of  ibe  Bladcwacer.  and  Kiaaala  (4),  u  the  mouth 
of  the  Bandon.  arc  tbriving  soiports. 

KERRY,  the  most  westerly  county  of  Ireland,  is  the  most  deeply 
indented  and  mountainous  portion  of  the  island.    The  coast  scener 
is  unsurpassed  in  variety  and  grandeur.      The  Kerry  mountainij 
region  combines  the  grandest  mountain,  valley,  and  lake  scenery  inJ 
the  British  Isles,  and  this  combination  of  the  wild,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  sublime  is  seen  in  perfection  at  Killaraey. 

TRALEfi  (10),  the  chief  town,  ic  a  small  port  near  the  bead  of  Tral«e  Bay. 
KUUrBcy  (6).  a  mite  ^tst  of  the  Ijiwvr  Lake,  U  a  favourite  tourist  retort.  The 
splendid  roountaio  and  take  sceneiy  attracts  Ihotuands  of  visitors  evety  year  10 
this  part  of  Ireland.  Listowel  (a),  on  the  River  Feale,  ii  in  the  northern  port 
of  the  county.  Valeatia,  an  island  at  the  southern  cntranoe  of  the  fine  inlet  of 
Dtngic  Bay.  is  the  tenmnus  of  the  Atlantic  Cabtca. 

CLARE  is  hilly  in  the  cast ;  the  middle  and  south  form  a  broad 
and  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  picttiresque  lakes,  Ag^rictUture^  the 
mantifacture  of  linens  and  wooUens,  and  fishing,  arc  the  chief  in- 
dustries. 

ENNIS  (6),  on  the  River  Fergns,  io  the  centre  of  the  eotintjr,  ii  the  oouoty 
town.  KUniab,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  is  a  flourishing  port,  and  a  har- 
hoai  of  refuge.  KQlaJoa.  cm  the  Shannon,  ha*  laarbU  and  $iau  qtiarries  in  the 
vicinity. 

LIMERICK  is  extremely  fertile  in  the  centre  and  north ;  fuxa  its 
richoess,  the  plain  east  of  the  city  of  Limerick  is  called  the  "Golden 
Vale*  A^ricultive,  and  cattle  and  sheep  rearing^,  are  the  chief 
indttstries. 

LIMERICK  {37),  the  oomty  town,  stands  on  either  side  of  tbe  Shannon, 
•  short  vay  above  the  estuary,  ud  has  a  large  export  trade  in  Iridiproduoe,  and 
isCkMOOsftiriuinaBBCBCQinsof  ^u«./Zn«r.  uiA^^kooih.  Tbe  prodowofa 
li^e  ateni  of  agricidiivml  ooufttry  is  farougbi  down  the  Shannon  tor  fMpmeiH 
■1  Limeridc.  The  dty  is  ri^  io  bislotit;  'f^^'t^nt.  and  sustaioed  two 
memorable  degea  oo  txhalf  of  Jainca  II.  in  X690-9X. 

TIPPERARY  15  moontainons  in  the  west  and  bo^gy  in  the  north, 
bat  the  central  portion  of  the  county  is  a  magnificent  and  extremdy 
fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  River  Sutr  and  its  tribotaries.  As  in 
Limenck,  a^cnltnre  is  the  chief  industry,  axKl  macfa  cattle  and 
dairy  prt>duce  are  exported. 

Tbe  county  loam.  CLXINUEI.  (10).  is  beanuUly  ikiiaied  on  the  Suir ;  krwar 
down  the  river  is  the  ma-prjrt  of  Carrich  —  Snir  (6^  Caitel  (4)  is  a  '•*1*M>4nl 
city  in  tbe  " Golden  Vale.  The  "RocfccTCMbd"  <30OfBtf  higtaMscrtmned 
with  the  raios  of  a  round  iowb.  a  ctepd,  and  a  oibadnL  Tbactea  (s)  i>  a 
floiKBtaiag  uwa,  wttb  tatcrcabog  rma& 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Though  comparatively  small  in  areti,  and  surpassed  by  many 
other  countries  in  point  oi population^  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  IreLind  is  the  g;reate9t  commercial  and  nuumfactuhaj^ 
country  in  the  world. 

The  total  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  little  ov«r  t»e,oeo  square  nllet, 
or  rather  more  than  ww-Ad^the  area  of  France  or  Gcrraanjr,  and  aaurelj  «k- 
stvaUtatih  part  of  the  size  of  the  Russian  terhtohes  in  Europe 

As  regards  nnoiber  of  Inhabitants.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  oootam  a  few 
thousand  more  people  than  France,  but  lo  millions  less  than  Germany,  abota 
84  millioDs  less  than  the  United  States,  and  57  millioQS  less  than  Russia, 
the  most  populous  of  European  countncs. 

According  to  the  Census  Returns  for  April.  1891,  and  inclusire  of  the  islands 
in  the  British  Seas,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1890.  amounted 
to  3S  oQlioai,  of  which  Engiatui  and  Waks  contained  »9  mJUiooa,  Scotiamd  a 
little  o%'er  4  millions,  and  Ireland  nearly  4^  oUUions. 

The  popolatioo  of  Great  Britain  baa  nearly  trebled  nace  iSoi,  but  that  of 
Ireland,  which  increased  by  3  millions  in  40  years  (1601-41).  decreased  also  by 
3  millions  during  the  next  40  years  (1841-81),  and  now  the  island  contains  fewer 
people  than  it  did  ninety  years  ago. 

The  densit7  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  greaUtt  in  England  and 
Wales,  where,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  it  amounts  to  49S  per  square 
mile,  and  katt  in  Scodand — 134  per  »((wu«  nik.  In  Ireland,  the  density 
amounts  to  L45  per  square  mile.  In  i8gi,  England  it&elf  had  540  persons  to 
each  square  mile,  as  against  306  in  Wales,  134  m  Scotland,  and  145  in  Ireland. 
In  the  same  year,  the  average  density  of  population  in  the  British  Isles,  as  a 
whole,  was  315  per  siiiwre  mile. 

Eaiirratioa  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especially  from  Ireland,  has  been 
very  active  during  the  present  century,  and  between  1815  and  1889  upwards 
of  io!<  mOUoo  persoos  of  British  origin  emiginled,  the  majority  of  tbem  settling 
in  Um  United  Stales  of  North  Animca.  During  the  last  35  years,  nearly  7 
milbon  British  emigrants  left  their  native  land :  4K  millions  going  lo  the  United 
Semes— of  these  nearly  a  mlUions  were  English,  360,000  Scotch,  and  over  zjtf 
millions  Irish — the  rest  settling  chiefly  in  Canada.  Australasia,  and  South  Africa. 

The  indtistnal  and  commercial  snpremaqr  of  the  United  Kingdom 
U  due  to  its  splen(^d^^3KT^t3/>ArVa//t7iT'/^i7ff  and  almost  unparalleled 
(Uvtiopment  of  coast-tine^  a  fiivourable  climate  and  an  abundant 
supply  o/ccalt  the  most  essential  of  all  minerals,  and  iron^  the  most 
useful  of  all  metals,  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  ample 
capital  and  efficient  labour^MtiTvt^tA  facilities  for  aayying  on  in- 
dustrial operations  on  a  vast  scale,  colonies  and  dependencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  a  mercantile  marine  larger  than  the  merchant 
navies  of  all  other  countries  taken  together. 

fl^  gcocr^bical  poiitioa  of  the  British  Isles  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the 
world,  became,  although  "  detached  from  the  great  continental  masses,  they 
aie  peculiarly  and  influcniially  situated  with  rrfercnce  to  Lhem,"  occapyiog,  as 
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tbcy  do,  a  central  position  among  tbe  countries  of  ibc  world— the  exact  centra 
of  the  land  bunliphere  being  within  a  few  miles  of  Falmoulh^and  also  most 
favourably  placed  with  regard  to  the  chief  induslrial  and  trading  countries,  with 
which  they  easily  communicate  by  what  Professor  Seeley  happily  terms  "an 
incomparable  road- system,"  Diimely,  the  sea. 

Thfl  development  of  coait-Une  is  such  thai  no  part  of  the  eountfy  is  far  front 
tidal  waters,  and  products  are  thus  readily  received  and  exchanged  with  all 
parts  of  the  world — ihia  interchange  being  ail  the  more  easily  carried  on  be- 
cause of  tbe  abnndance  of  seaports,  >  and  tbc  nnrivalled  facilities  for  iatamal 
coamtanicatioa  by  roads,  railways^,  and  navigable  rivf^rs. 

Another  peoiliariiy  is  the  remarkable  contractJon  in  breadth  of  both  Great 
,  Bntain  and  Ireland  at  various  poitils  by  deep  indentations  on  opposite  coasts. 
!  Thus,  between  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  distance  is 
under  loo  miles ;  while  Hull,  on  the  Hmnber,  is  113  miles  from  Liverpool,  on 
the  Mersey.  The  mouth  of  the  Tyne  is  only  60  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Sol- 
way  Firth,  and  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  arc  divided  only  by  3s  miles  of 
Land.  In  Ireland,  there  arc  similar  contractions  between  Dundalk  and  Sligo 
and  Dublin  and  Galway. 

The  nnmerous  navigable  rivers,  with  their  broad  and  deep  estuaries,  into 
which  the  tide  penetrates  very  far.  together  with  an  admirable,  and  so  far  com- 
plete, S3rstem  of  canals,  which  are  much  used  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals 
and  heavy  goods,  are  all  favourable  to  the  activity  and  growth  of  British 
commerce. 

The  entire  extent  of  tbe  coast-Ilne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including 
the  larger  indentations,  is  vastly  in  cxccs!  of  (he  direct  distance  between  the 
extreme  points  of  tbe  land,  while  the  true  salt-water  coast-line  has  a  far  greater 
Cktent.  and  the  line  of  tidal  Influence  is  still  more  enormous  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of  the  country.  Further,  the  British  Isles  enjoy  the  advantage  of  higher 
tides  than  most  other  countries,  which  enable  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
10  penetrate  almost  to  tbc  heart  of  tbc  coimicy. 

The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  is  rcmarltably  mild  and  equable,  as  compared 
with  thai  of  continental  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
variation  of  temperature  is  comparatively  slight,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  do  the  isotherms  of  46*  and  50°  F.  reach  so  far  north  as  in  this  country, 
the  truly  Oceanic  climate  of  which  is  tfie  most  favourable  for  tndiutry  and 
trade  in  the  world.  Out-door  work  and  railway  trafiic  are  carried  on  with  little 
interruptioa  ail  the  year  round,  and  the  tidal  estuaries  and  navigable  rivers  arc 
never  frozen  over  even  in  the  severest  winters. 

Of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  British  people,  industries  on  a  vast  scats 
and  a  world-wide  commerce  arc  the  best  evidence.  The  national  characteristics 
of  the  British  people  arc,  according  to  a  German  writer,*  solidity,  CDcrgy.  cn< 
durance,  enterprise,  strict  respect  for  the  law,  iind  great  industry ;  while  a 
French  savant*  declares  that  the  British  race  is  extraordinarily  vigorous,  and 
that  in  physical  strength,  pr&dical  intelligenee,  mental  soundness  and  tenacity 
of  purpose,  it  is  the  equal  of  any  on  the  globe.  The  British,  he  adds,  possess 
inventive  genius,  the  love  of  adventure,  the  innate  instinct  of  trade,  a  passion  for 
success,  and  imperturbable  courage. 


t.  "  In  ibe  Bati^  Idn  Omm  u*  nora  Utui  m 

Kspciris  wMt  a  dopth  of  «  ban  m  feet  it  Ufft 

wMer,  Mtd  maut  cf  Untm  an  •teated  b  tba  vlcialir 

of  iba  tnmt  iMto  ot  produaio*.    tn  *{«■  of  tbc 

aottb*  iklppiac  oT  tbe  pr«Mn  ilay. 
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Tlw  wide  tsfeSBitaa  of  the  EagUah  Ungnavc,  which  is  kssuming  more  and 
more  the  ctnracler  of  a  tmivcfulUnyua.^.  IS  an  important  factor  in  the  devclofv 
nieot  of  Briliah  traik  and  indiuUy.  Aaq»l*  capital,  for  carryiog  on  industrial 
and  conuDcrcial  openuioos  on  a  vast  scale,  is  readllj  drawn  from  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  country,  while  an  mbnndant  supply  of  aftcitafc  laboor  is 
seemed  by  a  dense  and  prc^c  populatxn. 

Detweeu  the  United  Kingdom  and  tbe  Britisb  Cc^ooles  and  Dcpendenctes  in. 
aQ  parts  at  the  world,  an  imercbange  of  productions  naturallv  ahsf^.  and  the 
balk  of  tbe  trade  of  Greai  Briutn  is  dooe  with  tbem  and  the  idadrod  Ei^Iifh- 
spcildag  Stales  of  North  America. 

Tbe  British  mercaBtfle  marlae  is  largrr  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and, 
indccii,  i^ceeiU  xho^c  at  aII  olhcr  countries  taken  tOfjelher.  Bagiaad  posaesae* 
BMre  thaa  half  tbe  merchant  ■enrica  of  tb«  world,  and  ber  Tends  have  become 
tha  **  oeean-carrtars  of  the  world." 

INDUSTRIES. — A^cttttnre  and  stock-raiacng'  are  important 
industries,  and  the  fisheries  are  a  great  source  of  wealth,  but  mining, 
especially  for  coal  and  iron,  manufacturing  and  commerce,  occupy 
and  support  most  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  England,  the  industrial  class  is  neaily  5  times  larger  than  the  agricuUuraS 
dass,  and  tbe  rrambcrof  workers  employed  in  mining  and  m.inu£acturing  is 
nearly  7  times  the  number  engaged  in  eomwunial  pursuits.  In  Scotland,  there 
are  nearly  4  times  as  many  people  engaged  in  mining  and  miuiufactnring  as  in 
agrieoltaral  occupations :  bat  in  Ireland  tbe  agricultural  population  Is  half  again 
as  oumeriws  as  the  industrial  class,  and  nearly  14  times  the  number  occupied 
In  eanyiog  on  tbe  trade  and  oorameroe  of  tbe  island.  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
is  mainly  ladastrial  and  coaoiarcial.  while  Iretand  is  cfaieAy  ap4caltttral. 

AGRICULTURE.— Eng^land  is  the  most  highlj-culttvated  conn- 
try  in  the  world,  but  most  of  the  land  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  is  in  pasture. 

Tbe  cuItiTable  area  of  the  United  KioEdon  is  a  little  mora  than  half  tbe  total 
area  [58'5  %),  while  vaoodx  cover  3K  %  of  the  surface,  and  wtountain-land,  heath, 
Ac  nJcariy  40%.  la  Bagland  ao  las*  than  ^7%  of  tiic  total  area  is  nnder  eulti- 
vatiM  or  la  pcmanest  pasture ;  scarcely  5  %  of  tbe  country  being  occupied  by 
wtods,  andaboQt  16  %  consisting  of  a«^Mi«/a>ii-/«W,AAt/<l,«u/rr,ftc.  In  Wales 
tbe  cnkivable  area  is  60  %  of  tbe  whole,  while  in  Scotland,  tbe  proijitctive  Und  « 
oaljr  amounts  to  a  fourth  of  the  total  area.  In  Ireland,  tbe  proportion  of  culiiv. 
able  and  posture  famd  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  England. 

In  Gicai  Briutn,  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  cultivable  area  (i6S  million 
acres  out  of  saH  million  acres)  is  *tmdtr  c*vft  or  ivmm  gvau^^he  other  half  be- 
ing m  ftrwtamntt pajtttrt.  In  Ireland,  out  of  15  millioo  acres  of  cultiTAble  land, 
over  I2!(  million  acres  are  in /a^/icrr,  and  only  ajf  mWiXon  %ct^  actnaliy  tiUed, 

The  chief  objecti  of  caltara  are  laheat,  harUy,  mUs,  fotatoti,  tumifi,  and  other 
rpot  trtfi.  Wheat  is  principally  grown  in  tbe  eastern  eounties  of  England  and 
tbe  southern  division  of  Scotland,  but  scarcely  one-third  of  tbe  quantity  re- 
quired (or  borne  consumption  ii  grown  within  tbe  country ;  enormous  quantities 
are ooosequently  imported  from  tbe  Uiiil«l  States,  India,  Australia.  Russia,  and 
Dtber  countries,  and  the  proportkw  of  foreign  to  home-frown  wheat  consumed 
b  steadily  increasing — tbe  cheapening  ol  the  means  of  transit,  and  such  adran- 
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tages  as  are  derived  from  cheap  land  in  America  and  Australia,  and  cheap 
labour  la  India,  rendering  wheat-growing,  at  a  profit,  almost  impossible  for  the 
British  farmer,  who  is  thus  forced  lo  devote  more  attention  to  dalry-flLrmliisr, 
rralt-gTOwiny,  &c.  That  foreign  competition  has  rndically  affected  the  agri- 
Cttltural  industry  in  this  country,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  wheat  area 
has  fallen  from  4  million  acres  in  1&67  to  less  thnn  a^  million  acres  in  189a 
There  is  also  a  slight  decrease  in  the  area  ondcr  barley,  while  the  acreage  under 
oats,  potatoes,  and  other  root  crops,  is  practically  the  same  now  as  ao  year* 


BgD. 


Total  production  0/  the  chie/crofii  in  iSSg:—' 


Oars.  Potatoes,    Tumipt,  &C., 

1,000  bash.  1,000  tons-     i/vm  toiu. 

"3.441         3,587  38,097 

50,637        2.847  3'909 

164,078        6,434  33.006 


Wheat,        B»rlcy, 

t,ooobusb.  i.ooobu'vti. 

Great  Britain     .        73.903        67.436 

Irdaod.         .  s.63o  7.377 

United  Kingdom       75.883        74.703 

The  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  13  in  fewer  hands  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe, '  and  in  both  Great  BiStain  and  Ireland 
comparatively  few  of  the  farmers  own  the  land  they  till. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  however,  the  farms  ore,  on  an  average,  much  larger 
than  in  Ireland,  where  the  "  division  of  ibc  soil  among  tenants  and  sub^tenants 
is  carried  so  far  that  in  some  cases  barely  one  acre  is  cultivated  by  the  f.irmer.  a 
fact  which  expUins  much  of  the  misery'  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  while  15  acres 
are  coiuidered  the  minimum  for  a  successful  farm  in  England."' 

The  %%%  million  acres  of  cultivable  and  pasture  land  in  Great  Britain  are 
parcelled  out  into  balf-a-nuUion  holdinss  or  farnis.  one  half  of  them  under,  and 
one  half  above,  ao  acres  in  extenL  \\\  Ireland,  a  cultivable  area  of  15  million 
acres,  less  than  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  yet  divided  among  nearly  the 
saow  aiimber  of  occapwrt.' 

The  domestic  animals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  famous  breeds  of  horses^  cattle^  and 
sht^p  are  fed  on  the  magnificent  pasture  lands. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  tb«  cultivable  area  (33>^  million  acres)  of  Great  Briuin 
arc  in  permaneat  pastore  {16  million  ncr^s).  or  under  clover  and  mature  grass 
(4*8  millioQ  acres] ;  and  in  Ireland  four-fifths  of  the  cultivable  land  are  in  pasture. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  Ihe  breeding  0/  horsts  and  caitie,  and  English  horses 
are  unriralled  for  speed,  endurance,  and  strength  ;  while  English  cattle  are  rich 
milk-givers,  and  English  sheep  fiimish  wool  and  meal  of  the  best  quality. 
But  in  addition  to  the  home  supply,  the  cnormoiis  demands  of  this  "Qcsh- 
eatiog  nation"  necessitate  on  annual  importation  of  live  animals  and  dead 
meal  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  thirty  milUous  sterling. 

Lint  Slodi  ( 1,000  keadj  in  the  Untied  Kingdom  in  iSgo  : — 
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FI8HINO  is  an  important  industry,  espectally  along  the  eastern 
OMUU  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Upward!  o4  jo,*»o  boats  and  ias<«o«  ■«>  >re  employed  io  the  British  sem- 
lUhvte,  and  the  value  of  ihe  &sh  landed  cvcrr  jear  is  aboal  la  oar  13  miUions 
fCartfng.  Of  the  fTtal  quantjt}-  caas:ht  in  1889.  333,000  tons  were  Unded  on  the 
KnglUb  tad  Welsh  coasts  (361,000  tons,  or  fiv«>siztks  of  the  whole  <Hi  the  east 
<OMl  of  EoflaDd),  270.000  tons  oa  the  Scottish,  and  barely  40.000  tons  on  the 
Irlib  OOaatL  About  hilf  the  fish  landed  is  cociirrred  inland  by  rail,  tbe  rvst 
(■canted  by  fast  steamen  and  wcUed  smacks  to  London.  Gnmsby.  Harwich* 
Ud  Oth«r  ports,  and  ihence  distributed  aU  over  the  country-  BilUmgsgatf,  in 
London,  it  the  Urgcat  ftsh  market  in  the  world,  and  Lbc  calch  of  tbe  Hull, 
Qrtnuby.  tad  Yvmoath  trawiers.  on  the  tKi^ga  Bonk  and  other  fishing 
grouodi  in  the  North  Sou  u  faroogfat  to  it  by  Cut  nMown,  which  ran  r^tUarly 
bftwwn  tbe  fishing  fleet  and  the  Tbanus. 

IIh  htrrlBg-ftabtfT  is  actively  prosccmed  on  tbe  Seottiib  ooosts  u>d  along  tbe 
•Ul  Mul  of  Bngland — the  greax  centres  being  Wick  in  SooUand  anil  Yarniuutb 
bl  Xniland.  Tbe  ood  lahtrj  round  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  tbe  pilcbard  and 
■lartnril  Bfhirr  off  tbe  Cornish  coasts,  rank  next  in  raltie.  Considerably  over 
haU  a  niillkm  pottndi'  worth  of  sahnoa  is  cauj^ht  and  landed  in  Scotland  and 
Mftfld  twy  yaar.  Tba  ooasu  of  Ireland  swarm  with  &sh  of  all  kinds,  but  the 
taMll  b  nmn^  00«  tiTMth  of  thai  along  the  coasu  of  Scotland. 

MtNINO  i*  one  of  the  most  important  of  British  industries. 
(Jfpat  lUUatn  conuins  vast  stores  of  mineral  weaitfa — in  fact,  no 
itOifr  nmntty  in  the  wotlij  possesses  in  such  variety  and  abundance 
\\\9  iitalrtlnl  elements  of  prosperity. 

f(t»  MtltilMg  immMwi  nf  Kni;liinil  lirs  north-west  of  a  line  drawn  firom  Ihe 
Hwtltnr  (••  ■■>••  Kt»  tti  lh«  oait  and  south  of  this  tine  are  the  purely  agricul- 
Mnti  dU(fH-i»  lit  W«l<^,  Ihe  cmU  and  elbar  oitoM  are  found  in  the  souih- 
■MftUUt  lUMil*  ■-'■''' '"  ^xflinni  of  tbe  country — the  former  are  among  the 
MWI  iMi  ni**  I  '»  ih*  world.     In  Scotland,  the  mUuac  and  maaa. 

■SlKtRV  iHlMtt  •  '   tu  Ihr   l.iDwlftnil  rrguui,  within  the  hisins  of  tbe 

t^ll>-•       <  •leflcirni  in  minerals;  there  are  extensive  deposits 

h|  b.  ?i  coal  Is  inferior  in  quality,  and  small  in  amount. 

Cm*I  .!>>  '  >>b)DCt5of  mintng  industry,  but  tin,  copper, 

Iaa4  A»kl   •  1 .  tUtftS,  Uneatoac,  sandstone,  and  sranite 

4Hfi  laifi'lv  ((uint^l.  Khile  ilii:  lalt  mlaas  of  Cheshire  yidd  enormous  supplies 
nf  rtNik  Mil. 

Tlir  ttuuiufacturing:  and  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  is 
principally  due  to  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  coimtry  in  coaI  and 

Coat  aad  Iroa  are  tbe  essential  elements  of  modem  industry  and  commore, 
and  k  ii  to  tbe  abmdanoe  and  juxiiposttion  of  these  great  resources  that  the 
manwtaotaring  superiority  of  otir  country  is  directly  due.  Had  we  not,  as  Mr. 
Keltic  justly  rcmaiks,*  possessed  these  resources  within  our  own  coimlry.  we 
miffht  never  have  been  able  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  undoubtedly  great 
geographical  advantaget.  "Agnculture  and  stock-raisingare.  no  doubt,  impor- 

LSw  toOw  ta»tilawM«  mw*  <d  Um  nm- 1  KakMi  vaak.  Atfiiml  Cmh^Mt.  i   "-^ilil  ht 
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tant  British  industries ;  in  England  and  tbe  lowl&nds  of  Scotland,  the  country 
is  admimhly  adapted  for  such  operations.  But,  had  we  been  nothing  more  tbnn 
an  agricultural  nation,  tt  is  to  be  feared  (hat  we  should  have  remai  ned  far  behind 
in  the  race  of  nations.  A  purely  agricultural  country  can  never  support  a  very 
dense  population,  and  in  so  small  a  country  as  ours,  we  could  never  have  had 
much  surplus  capital  for  great  eoterprises,  nor  surplus  inhabitants  for  purposes 
of  colonization.  Our  coal  and  our  iron  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  tbe  making 
of  us,  and  havL-  enabled  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  geographical  advantages. 
Though  agricultural  products,  vrtical,  and  other  cereals,  animals  and  animal 
food,  figure  largely  in  our  imports,  they  are  almost  nowhere  in  our  exports. 
We  have  to  import  most  of  our  food,  and  if  we  were  fools  enough  to  let  our 
ports  tw  blockaded,  we  should  assuredly  be  starved  out  in  case  of  war.  We 
CDold  never,  it  is  obvious,  have  risen  to  our  present  position  on  the  cultivated 
producu  of  our  soil.  With  the  coal,  itself  a  great  export,  we  have  been  able 
to  manufacture  iron  for  ourselves  and  for  export  to  other  countries,  and  to  turn 
to  protitable  account  the  raw  materials,  the  cotton  and  the  wool  and  the  other 
textiles  which  our  ships  bring  so  plentifully  to  our  shores.  We  have  been  able 
with  our  coal  and  iron,  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  mines  of  tbe 
world,  to  build  our  ships,  our  railways,  our  machinery  ;  to  become,  in  short,  a 
great  manufacturing  as  well  as  a  great  carrying  nation,  and  to  nurture  a  suc- 
cession of  inventors  to  devise  fresh  methods  of  making  the  most  of  our  cxccptioiuil 
■dvantoges.  All  this  manufacturing  activity,  mort.'over.  encouraged  a  rapid 
Increase  of  population,  an  increase  so  gresi  in  course  of  time,  that,  busy  as  we 
were,  there  was  not  work  for  all,  and  thousajids  swarmed  off  from  the  central 
hive  to  found  Britains  elsewhere,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  empire 
beyond  the  seas  which  has  reached  such  enormous  dimensiotis  at  the  present 
day." 

COAL  :  The  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  household  use,  and  for  export,  amounts 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  nearly  x8o  million  tons,  or  more  than 
onc-hatf  the  entire  output  of  all  other  countries  taken  together. 
Coal-mining  and  the  coal  trade  employ  directly  about  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  the  export  trade  in  coat  ulone  employs  a  very 
large  amount  of  shipping. 

Both  the  production  and  the  export  of  cool  have  increased  enormously  within 
tbe  last  half  century.  In  1855,  sixty^four  million  tons  of  "black  diamonds' 
were  raised.  Tliirty  years  later,  in  i385,  the  output  exceeded  this  by  uKirly  100 
million  tons,  and  now  the  total  annual  production  has  almost  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  180  million  tons  i 

The  export  of  coal  shows  proportionately  a  very  much  larger  incrcise.  In 
185Z,  oaly  ^H  million  tons  were  exported.  Thirty  years  later.  19}^  millioa 
tOTii  were  shipped  abroad,  and  at  present  the  total  export  is  not  far  short  of 
30  milliua  tons  a  year. 

The  coalfielda  of  England  &nd  Wales,  and  southern  Scotland, 
are  by  far  the  largest  and  richest  in  Europe,  and  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world. 

The  coalfields  of  England  lie  north  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  Wash  and 
the  Severn,  those  of  Scotland  are  all  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  district.  The 
prindpol  coalfields  of  Ireland  are  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  are. 
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beades.  of  small  extent,  and  but  little  worked.     The  rich  coal-nfnes  of  Wain 
lie  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  and  aorth-eutem  pan  of  the  princi[kality. 

The  NorUnmberhuid  and  Darhue  Coitlfield  anntmUy  prodnces  upwards  of 
30  aiSUoo  txm»  of  coal,  most  of  which  is  used  in  the  great  eogioeeriiig  and 
cbemicil  works,  shipbuildiiig  yards,  ud  other  industries  of  the  district  The 
coal  tfttdeof  NEWCASTLE  and  Sitnoerlamd.  Noeth  and  Sotnn  SnitLDS. 
and  the  Haktlkpools,  is  enormous,  aod  the  ironworks  of  MlDDLESBOBOt'CH. 
supplied  with  fad  from  this  coalfidd,  produce  more  than  one-third  of  the  iron 
apelted  in  Europe.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  countij  is  a  much  smaller  bm 
jlill  importani  coalfield.  luuDely, 

The  ComberUad  CoaiBtU,  wfaidi  extends  along  the  west  ccast  to  ibe  north 
of  St.  Bees  Head,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  shipped  from  WaiTEHAVEX 
and  Marvport.     Further  south  lies  the  great 

SottUi  L-«ncAshire  Coalfield,  the  second  in  importance  in  England,  with  an 
Annual  output  of  »  raUtioa  tons,  nearly  all  m)iiired  for  the  great  textile  in- 
riusiries  of  the  district,  the  busiest  and  most  populous  portion  of  the  "world's 
workshop."  From  thu  fie'd  the  ooal  issupplied  10  the  inaamerable  cotton  and 
other  foctoria  of  MANCHESTER  and  Salpobd.  Olohau.  BoLTa-*.  BtJRT, 
RoCRDAL£,  Bt^CKBUSN.  and  PRESTON,  the  glass  and  chemical  works  of 
WiGAN,  St.  Helens,  the  sh'pbuilding  yards,  engineering  and  other  works,  and 
the  dipping  of  LIV'ERHOOL.  and  BlRlceNHE.\u  l^iere  is  a  denser  popula- 
tion OQ  this  coalfield  than  in  any  part  of  England,  except  the  metropolitan 
district.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Ibe  PenniDe  Range  extends  an  equ^ly  im- 
portant coat  area,  namely. 

The  Torksbire  Coalfield,  which  yields  about  the  same  amount — as  mOBoa 
tool  a  year,  and  the  produce  of  which,  like  that  of  South  Lancashire,  is  eoo- 
somed  mainly  in  the  industries  of  the  district.  On  this  coalfield  arc  all  the  great 
centres  of  tbe  woollen  and  clothing  manufactures — LEEDS,  BRADFORD, 
mn>nKRsnEi.D,  HALirAX.  Wakefield.  DFwsotrRr.  Batlkt,  and  Sai^ 
TAISE — ai>d  also  the  chief  centre  of  one  branch  of  the  hardware  trade,  SHEF- 
FIELD, the  great  cutlery  town. 

The  Derbyshire  Coalfield — annual  output.  10  nrilfioa  tons — and  the  Nottlni:- 
Iwm  Coalfield — annual  output,  6^4  ™**'Uft  toas — arc  the  southern  extensioo  of 
the  larger  Yorkshire  coalfield  ;  in  ^ut,  the  three  are  often  regarded  as  ooe  great 
ooal  area,  stretching  from  the  Wharfe  to  the  Derwent.  and  thus,  with  its  annual 
prodtKtion  of  more  than  38  mllUoa  tons,  is  not  only  the  most  extensive,  but  also 
the  most  produaive  of  British  coal5clds.  Rotherham  is  the  centre  of  the 
{ron-smclting  industry  on  this  coalfield. 

The  North  Staflordshtre  CoaUtold  supplies  the  large  eanhenware  industries 
of  the  KtTTCRlES,  while  the  Sooth  Staffordshire  Coalfield  sustains  Ibe  huge 
hardware  industries  of  Wolverhampton,  Walaall.  West  Brouwich. 
DtfDlxr.  WKDNSS8t;RV,  and  Bilston  ;  the  ribbon  and  cycle  maoufaciurcs  of 
CoTBMTST;  awl  tbe  multibrious  metal  industries  of  BIRMINGHAM— tbe 
{adustrial  metropolis  of  the  JklidUnds. 

The  Shropahka  Coalfield  is  small  in  extent,  but  on  it  are  tbe  ironworks  of 
Coalbrookualb,  Welunqton.  and  Bkiixuiokth. 

Wales  has  two  coalfields,  ooe  in  tbe  north-east,  and  another,  and  fsa  more 
important,  in  the  sonlh-easL  On  the  fonaer — the  Flint  and  Denbigh  Coalfield — 
areaotne  important  chemical  and  lead  works;  Flint.  Musttn.  Holtwelu 
WbkxhaM.  and  Ruabok  being  tbe  chief  mining  centres. 
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Tba  South  Wales  Coal&ekl  has  an  area  of  1.000  sqtiare  miles,  and  annually 
produces  upwards  of  17  millioa  tooi  of  coa.1  and  amtimcite.  One-tbird  of  the 
entire  British  export  of  coal  is  shipped  from  CARDIFF,  the  chief  outlet  of  the 
great  mining  and  metal  centres  of  MERTJIVR  TYDVIL,  Abbrdare,  Dow- 
LAis.  PONTVPKluo,  Ac,  and  from  SWANSKA  .{the  outlet  for  the  western  divi- 
sioD  of  this  rich  coalfield),  which  also  has  imporuuit  industries — copper-smelt* 
ing  works.  Ac — of  its  own. 

The  Bristol  Coalfield  is  small,  and  the  deposits  are  difficult  to  work.  There 
b  also  a  limall  coalfield  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire ,  and  isolated 
mines  are  worked  in  other  p-uts  of  Ir^ngLind. . 

The  Scottish  Coalfields  have  a  total  production  of  about  23X 
million  tons  a  year. 

The  mines  of  I^nnrk  and  Ayrshire  supply  the  ironworks  of  Hamilton. 
AmoRtE,  Bathgate,  Fai-kirk.  Mothehvvkll.  and  Coatbridge,  and  the 
great  shipbuilding  and  engineer iiig  establishments  of  GLASGOW  and 
Greenock,  the  cotton  and  thread  factories  of  1*aislicy,  and  the  woollen  and 
carpet  factories  and  iron-foundries  of  K11.MARNOCK.  The  mines  of  the  Lcthian« 
supply  EDINBURGH  and  Leith,  while  those  of  Fife  and  Forfar  sustain  the 
Uncfi  and  Jute  manufacture  of  DUNDKS,  DUNPEKULINK,  and  other  manu- 
Cadtiring  towns  on  the  east  coast. 

The  Irish  Coalfields  are  much  inferior  in  extent  and  amount  of 
production  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  only  imporuint  mines  are  those  of  Kilkenny.  Tipper  ary.  and  Tv rone  ; 
tntt  Irish  coal  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  total  output  !tc:irce]y  exceeds  100,000 
tons  a  year.  Hull,  in  his  "  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ireland,"  says 
that  the  coal  measures  once  overspread  all  the  area  now  occupied  by  carbntii- 
feroos  limestone,  that  is,  all  the  central  limestone  plain  of  Ireland,  and  that 
then  the  stirface  of  the  Irish  area  remained  in  a  state  of  dry  land,  while  that  of 
England  was  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Little  by  little  the 
carboniferous  strata  were  swept  by  sub-aerial  waters  into  the  adjoining  ocean, 
"  to  form,  perhaps,  some  of  the  strata  which  were  being  piled  up  wer  the  ocean* 
bed  of  the  British  area.  At  this  time  Ireland  contributed  to  the  future  mineral 
wealth  of  England ;  she  stript  herself  to  clothe  her  sister,  and  to  supply 
materials  for  protecting  from  atmospheric  waste  her  vast  storas  of  ooal.  upon 
which  her  greaUiess  and  prosperity  now  so  largely  depend." 

"Of  the  upper  c3\rbonifcrot»  beds,"  states  another  writer,  "which,  at  one 
time,  overspread  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  only  small  patches  remain  in 
isolated  spots,  serving  chiefly  as  an  indication  of  the  immense  loss  that  has  been 
Kustiiined  in  an  important  element  of  material  prosperigr." 

IRON. ^Iron-ore,  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  metallic  ores, 
occurs  abundantly  within  and  near  tlic  coal  areas  of  England  and 
Wales  and  southern  Scotland,  and  there  are  also  rich  deposits  of 
this  ore  in  Ireland. 

In  Ireland  not  only  are  the  few  ooal  mines  silunted  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast,  but  also  from  the  iron-ore  districts.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  practically  inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron-ore  are  found  not  only  within 
or  close  to  the  coal  areas,  but  often  in  the  same  mines,  and  it  is  this  abundance 
and  joxtnposition  of  the  iron-ore  and  of  the  coal  to  smelt  it ,  that  has  given  Great 
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Britain  tbe  lead  among  ibe  industrial  natiooi  of  the  world.  Iron-worldn^.  tn 
Enylawd  and  Wales  and  Sontheni  Scotiand,  is  on  this  aecooni  so  cheaply 
earned  on.  that  Tew  other  coantries  can  compete  with  ns  in  the  iron  markets  of 
the  world.  Rather  less  iron-ore  is  now  mined  in  Sotah  Wales  than  fonncrty. 
owing  to  the  enormous  and  rapidly -increasing  import  of  cheap  ores  froan  Spain 
and  other  comitries.  Spain  alone  now  sends  as  upwards  of  %H  ■OUoa  tnu  of 
iron-ore,  out  or  a  total  import  of  4  million  tons. 

The  aonoal  prodaction  of  iron-ore  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
about  li^  million  tons  ^rx3m  which  nearly  5V  million  tons  of 
metal  are  produced. 

The  chief  iroo-mlnes  are  in  S<nt/M  ii'atei.  South  Stajbrdskirr,  YorJukirt.  and 
Southtrn  S£otLiHd.  In  Ireland,  the  ricben  deposits  of  iron-ore  are  in  county 
Antrim,  From  the  day-band  ores  of  the  CJft<*iamJ  blUs  around  MlDDl.ES. 
DOKOtrcH,  one-third  of  the  iron  smelted  in  Englaad  is  produced,  while  the  red 
kematUa  oraa  of  North  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  supply  the  great  stad 
works  of  BARR<JW-lH-Ft;S»ESS. 


Besides  the  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  there  are  prodtictive 
ores  of  tin,  lead,  copper  and  zinc,  and  some  gxild  and  silrer  are  also 
produced.  Slate,  clay,  satt»  and  other  minerals  arc  foimd  in  abun- 
dance. 

Ridi  depoaiu  of  tin  and  copptr  ore  arc  found  in  ContvraU  and  Devom,  but 
more  tin,  and  much  more  copper  (either  in  the  form  of  ore  or  partly  refined 
metal)  b  Dow  imported  into,  than  is  produced  in,  the  country.  Ores  of  lead, 
some  of  them  oontaintng  direr,  are  foond  and  worked  on  both  sides  of  the 
I^ennine  Range  and  among  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  moontAins,  the  WicUow 
Hills  in  Ireland,  and  at  Leadhilb  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Zinc  ores  are  found 
in  the  /$i(  0/  dXfan.  and  in  Wales  and  N'orthumbertand.  A  little  gold  is  pro- 
duced from  gold-ores  worked  near  DuLc;tia.Y,  in  Merionethshire,  and  a  con- 
lidcrable  quantity  of  slhrer  is  produced  by  the  deahvriiatiam  of  lead  and  copper 


Slatas  are  extensively  quarried  in  IVala.  c^edy  it  Bethesda,  Llakbcbis, 
and  FCSTLKIOC ;  baJIdJag  atooM.  craattat.  and  aurblaa  are  largely  quarried  in 
^rarioQS  pons  of  the  country;  in  the  eastern  and  sotitb-easiem  dirisiorts  of 
England,  the  day  in  which  they  aboond  softies  the  chief  building  material— 
trick ;  and  great  quantities  of  china  day  are  Mnt  from  the  souib-westem  counties 
of  England  to  the  potterief  of  Staffovdsbirfe  More  aalt  is  produced  ia  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
rodc-sall  mines  of  Cktskirt  and  WoruittrtAirt. 

Smmmary  of  ike  mineral  product  of  tlu  Vmited  Kingdom. 

O889.) 

L— MrrAU.ic  Minehals. 
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IL— NON-METALUC   MINERALS. 

CooL            Stooe.        States.        Cluys.  Salt.  OU  Shale. 

Amount  in  I. ooo  tons  176.916             —          458        3.036  i-9^  X014 

Value  in  j^ 1. 000      .      56.175        8.670      1.048          836          890  503 

MANUFACTURES  :  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  nuuiii- 
factoring  country  in  the  world,  and  in  EngUnd  and  Wales,  and 
Lowland  Scotland,  more  people  arc  eng&ged  in  manufacturing  pur- 
suits than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

The  most  importanl  manufacturing  indiislries  of  Ihc  Uniied  Kingdom  are  th« 
great  textile  manufftcturea  and  metal  Indtutrles,  with  the  diemical  indastrles, 
and  the  leather  manufacture.  The  making  of  eartheoware,  glass,  paper, 
watches  and  clocks.  &c. ,  nre  ^  important  industries,  but  none  of  them  are 
upon  a  scale  of  such  magnitude  as  the  textile  fabrics  and  metal  wares, 
chemicals  and  Leather  goods,  which  form  the  great  staples  of  British  nmnu- 
Ihcturing  industry. 

The  textile  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  arc  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  British  textile  factories  employ  over  one 
miUion  people,  and  at  least  fire  aiillioas  depend  for  their  support 
directly  upon  these  industries. 

"A  oentnry  ago,"  says  Mr.  EUiaon,  of  Liverpool,  "the  value  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  yams  and  piece  goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  about  ;^a3,ooo,ooo — say,  woollen  j^i7,oc»,ooo.  linen  ;;^4, 000,000, 
and  cotton  ;^i,ooo,ooo.  Of  recent  years  the  value  has  been  about  ;^i7o,ooo,ooo 
— say,  cotttw  j^'ioo, 000,000.  woollen  ^£"50. 000,000.  and  Uoen  j^'ao.ooo.ooa  'Ilie 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  is  about  jj^aoo.ooo.ooo,  and  at  least  5,000,000 
people — men,  women,  and  children-=are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for 
their  livelihood.  Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products 
exported  consists  of  textiles."— ^The  Stalesman's  Year'Book,  1891,  p.  73). 

In  1890,  the  7.190  textile  factories— 6, 180  in  Englnnd  and  Wales,  747  in 
Scotland,  and  963  in  IreUnd^^xin mined  upwards  of  53^^  million  spindles  and 
833,000  powcr>Iooms,  and  employed  more  than  i  million  bands. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  Uritish 
Industries,  and  the  cotton  fectories  of  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire 
produce  more  than  one-half  of  the  cotton  goods  of  the  world. 

The  cotton  f&ctorles  (3,500  in  number)  of  the  United  Kingdom  employ  over 
balf-a-million  operatives,  and  annually  consume  about  1,700  million  lbs.  of 
raw  cotton,  and  produce  ■  mllUoa  mOes  of  cotton  doth  for  export,  over  and  above 
the  large  quantities  required  for  home  consumption.  Nearly  a.ooo  million  lbs. 
of  raw  cotton  are  imported  every  year,  and  almost  exclusively  through  LIVER- 
POOL—the  greatest  cotton  market  of  the  world— and  thence  diitributed  to  ihc 
great  centres  of  the  cotton  industry. 

The  Chief  Centres  of  the  Cotton  Industry  are:  MANCHESTER,  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  denscly-popuUled  coal  area  of  South  Lancashire,  which 
contains  over  300  towns  and  villages,  all  actively  employed  in  spinning  or  weav- 
ing cotton.  The  Uu-ger  towns  thus  engaged  are :  Blackbukn,  Oldmam. 
PBESTorf,  Bolton,  Burv,  Rochdai-e.  Burnlrv,  Accrington,  Chorlkv, 
and  WiGAN.  in  I^ncashire;  Stockpokt  and  HVDE,  in  Cheshire;  GLOSSOP, 
in  Derbyshire.     Oldbam  and  Bolton  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cotton-spinning; 
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and  Preston,  Blaxrkbum,  Accrington,  and  Burnley  in  cotton-weaving.  Notting- 
HAU  is  also  actively  cngxgcA  in  oertain  fanuicbca  of  the  cotton  trade — the  sta;>le 
industry  being  tbe  itialung  of  cotttm  koiUry.  tut-worJk.  and  kut.  In  Sootlond, 
cotton  goods  are  chicly  made  ai  Glasgow  and  Paislet— the  lattn-  town  is 
famous  for  its  lAreaJ.      There  are  also  large  cotlon  factories  in  Irdand.  at 

Belfast. 

The  Woollen  Manufkctare  is  the  secotid  great  indtistry  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  woollen^  ivorsUdy  and  shoddy  foctorics 
of  the  countr>-,  2,700  in  number,  employ  over  280,000  people,  and 
annually  use  up  about  340  million  lbs.  of  foreign  wool,  in  addition 
to  no  million  lbs.  produced  at  home. 

Tbe  wot^en  muinfactiire  is  tbe  most  ancient  of  oar  textile  indostries,  and 
British  woollen  goods  have  for  centuries  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  excellence 
and  Anish,  and  at  the  present  time  Great  Britnin  surpasses  nil  other  couniHes 
in  this  broach  or  industry  (Zebden).  In  1899,  the  3,700  British  factories— t. 793 
woollen.  753  worsted,  and  135  shoddy— contaii>ed  Dearly  (i%  roiUioa  sptDdles, 
and  140,000  power-looms. 

Tb«  Chief  Centre  of  tiie  WooUeo  lodtutrr  is  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  LEEDS,  the  great  centre  of  the  %voolUn  ciotk  tnule.  occupies  a  geograph- 
ical and  industrial  position  analogous  to  that  of  Manchester  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  m-inufacture.  BRAt>FORU,  another  targe  town  on  the  Yorkshire  cocUfield. 
is  the  chief  centre  of  the  wanttd  nuuitifacture.  and  near  it  stands  tbe  model 
indtistnal  town  of  Saltaikk.  which  has  grown  up  around  Sir  Titos  Salt's  great 
aipaett  works.  Huddersfie.ld  is  ^unous  for  its  high-class  plain  and  fancy 
wooUtm  fairici,  and  Halifax  for  its  carpets  and  baita.  Heavier  fabrics  are 
made  in  tbe  tkoddy  and  hUnket  works  of  Uewsburt  and  Bat^-et.  Woollen 
gpods  of  various  kinds,  or  yam,  are,  in  tact,  made  in  almost  every  town 
aad  vQlage  00  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  Pennines,  and  even  on  tbe  western  side ; 
some  of  tbe  gnat  oottoa  towns,  such  as  Rochdalb.  Bu&y,  Asrtox.  and 
Glossop*  have  also  a  coosidflrable  woollen  mann&cture. 

Three  counties  in  the  west  of  England  are  an  old  and  still  famous  centre  for 
tbe  finer  broadcloths.  These  "Wtst^  Engi^tdeiofhs'  are  made  at  Tsow- 
BRIDGE,  Bbadford,  and  W[;5TBunY,  in  tbe  west  of  Wiltshire :  at  Stroud,  in 
CSooccnersfaire ;  and  at  Bath  and  Prohe,  in  Somersetshire;  Of  outlying 
towns,  Kendal,  in  the  north-west,  and  Norwich,  in  tbe  east  of  England, 
which  produced  woollen  goods  6v«  hundred  years  ago,  still  retain  the  industry 
to  some  extent ;  but  other  places  in  ibe  sooth  of  England,  such  as  Newbust, 
in  Berkshire,  once  tamoos  for  their  ckjth  tnde,  ore  now  entirely  agricultural 

In  Sootland.  tbe  woollen  manufiuiure  b  carried  on  chiefly  in  tbe  ralley  of 
the  Tweed — GAiJi5Hti:us,  Sclkirk,  Hawick,  and  Jedburgh  producing  tbe 
Umous  tweed  doth.  Tweeds  and  woollen  hosiery  ore  also  nude  at  DuMi-  ries, 
plaids  and  tartans  at  STIKUSO.  twoeds  at  Bannockbubk,  and  otber  woollen 
goods  at  KiuiARNocic  and  Atr. 

In  Ireland,  tbe  industry  is  praaically  coafiood  to  the  nuking  of  some  ooorse 

UMA>iifM  /DMlCf  in  Lttl.SSTBX. 

Flamtuii  are  largely  made  at  Wel.shpool  and  DoLCEtxy,  in  Wales;  and 
also  at  RoCHOALK,  Uaufax.  and  oth<:r  Ivigli&h  towns.  BUmkett,  first  nude 
at  Bristol,  by  Thotnas  BUnkei,  in  2540.  ore  now  made  chiefly  at  Oewssvet. 
Bod  other  places  in  ihc  Wc:»t  Ridmg  of  Yotk^iire,  and  at  WirNtr.  in  Oxford- 
ihiiB.     The  so-colled  ' '  Brussels  '  carptu  are  nude  at  Kidoeiluixstcr,  wbUe 
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the  "  Kidderminster"  carpels  are  made  il  Riluabnock,  in  Scotlaad,  and  u 
Haufax.  in  Yorkshire.  IVooiUa  hosUry  and  elastic  itxtHtg  are  Uie  st^iple 
textile  industries  of  Leicester. 

The  Linen  Maaofactore  is  almost  confined  to  a  few  towns  in 
WsUr,  in  Ireland  ;  Fife  and  Forfar^  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire^  in  England. 

The  Uaea  Trade  of  Ireland  employs  about  60.000  workers,  and  centres  at 
BELFAST.  The  Unen  and  jute  works  of  DU.NDEE,  Akrboath.  Mostsosk, 
DuNPEJUCUXE,  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  employ 
upwards  of  80,000  people,  or  more  than  four  times  the  nomber  employed  in  the 
linen  mills  of  Barnsley.  Lecds,  and  other  towns  in  the  West-Riding  of  York- 
shire. Sail-cloth  is  largely  niade  at  Sunderland.  Stocktom.  Liverpool. 
and  other  seaport  towns  Over  10  million  pounds'  worth  of  llax,  hemp,  and 
jute  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  every  year,  in  addition  to  the  large 
quantitios  of  flax  and  tow  produced  at  home.  Most  of  the  jute  imported  is  scut 
to  Dundee  to  be  made  Joto  sacking  and  cordage,  but  there  arc  large  jute  works 
in  Belfast  and  London. 

The  Silk  Industry,  in  which  France  surpasses  all  other  countries^ 
has  never  been  developed  to  any  extent  in  England. 

The  silk  industry  proper,  i.t,,  tbe  spinning  and  weaving  of  thrown  silk,  has 
declined  within  recent  years,  and  i«  still  decreasing,  but  the  miikui^  of  silk 
plushes  and  other  fn.brics  from  spun  Hit  (prepared  from  silk  waste,  in  the  same 
way  as  cotton  or  woollen  yam)  is  increasing.  Coventry  was  formerly  noted  for 
its  ribboQs :  velvets  and  silk  plusbes  are  made  at  Bradford;  Leek  tuusilk 
thread  and  silk  dyeing  works,  and  there  are  numerous  silk  factories  at  M  accles- 
ptin.n,  CONGi^TON,  Derbv.  and  Norwich.  Bcthnal  Green  and  Spitalfields, 
in  London,  were  formerly  famous  for  tlieir  silk  manufactures. 

The  Metal  Industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  by  far  the  most 
important  and  extensive  in  the  world. 

Ttie  British  Metallic  lodostrles  include  the  preparation  of  the  "raw  maierial" 
— the  smelting  of  the  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other  metallic  ores — and  the 
manufacture  therelrom  of  almost  everything  that  can  be  made  in  metal,  from 
ti^  naedles  or  delicate  hair-sphngs,  to  huge  anchors  and  the  most  powerful 
Btoan  tngines.  And,  in  spite  of  the  keen  and  rapidly  increasing  competition  of 
foreign  countries,  especially  the  United  States  and  Uerniany.  British  metal 
goods  are  yet  unsurpassed  in  quality,  quantity,  and  cheapness.  One  inestimable 
advantage,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  tbe  possession  of  such  vast 
stores  of  coal  and  iron  in  close  proximity ;  but  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of 
English  manu&ctures  are  chieily  due  to  tbe  localixaiioa  of  the  various  in- 
dustries— difTcreot  manufactures  being  carried  on  in  different  localities,  and 
these,  generally  speaking,  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  especially  when, 
AS  in  tbe  case  of  the  great  textile  and  iron  manufacturm,  tbe  goods  mtist  be 
produced  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Certain  districts  and  towns  are  thus  intimately  associated  with  certain  in- 
dtislrics,  which  are  therein  broa^t  to  the  highest  possible  excellence  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  The  greatest  of  British  textile  industries — the  cotton  manu- 
facture— is  thus  localized  on  the  rich  coalfield  to  the  west  of  the  Pennine  chain ; 
while  the  second  great  mdustry — the  wooUen  manufacture — \^  likewise  earned 
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fm  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Yorkshire  coolfieid,  on  The  eastern  side  of  tbe  same 
range  ;  and,  similarly,  tbe  third  great  industry  of  England — iron  mod  hardware- 
has  been  chiefly  derdoped  on  the  StAJfordshirr  coalfield,  to  the  sooth  of  the 
Peonines.  This  ooncentratton  of  particular  industries  in  portJcnlar  localibes  is 
stiU  more  striking  in  the  case  of  tow-ns  such  as  Manchester.  Leeds.  Birmingham. 
GUsgow,  ftc,  so  closely  associated  with  cotton,  woollen,  iron  goods,  and 
ahiptxiikllng  respectirely.  And  in  regard  to  tbe  metal  iodustries,  ihf^f  have, 
for  centuries,  been  concentrated  in  and  aroond  Birmingham — the  metropoUs 
of  tbe  English  iron  and  metal  trades. 

The  Iron  Trade  inchides  the  smelting  of  the  iron-ore  and  the 
production  oi pig-iron,  &nd  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  itetl  goods 
<ii  every  description. 

Tha  Smtltiac  of  Iron-ora  is  carried  on  in  the  CUr<land  district,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  in  tbe  Fumeu  district,  in  North  I-ancashire;   on  the 
coalfields  of  SmtSk    Wala,  South  StafordsJUrt.    Yvrkshire.  ShropsJUrt.   and' 
CmmhrUmd:  and  in  Scotland,  on  the  rich  coalfield  of  the  Lowland  FUin, 
cfaieBy  in  Lamarkskir*  and  Ayrtkirt. 

Then  are  over  1.000  blast  fiimaoes  for  smelting  iron  in  Great  Britain,  but 
only  445  ^  these  were  in  blast  in  1889.  There  were,  besides,  in  the  Eame  year. 
3.346  puddling  fomiiccs  for  the  manufacture  of  puddled  bar  iron.  85  Bessemer 
steel  canTcrters,  and  247  open-hearth  sted  furnaces.  These  numbers  show  the 
niagnitude  of  tbe  iron  and  sieel  industry,  and  tbe  enormous  ca|HtaI  and  labour 
that  must  be  employed  in  tbe  trade; 

To  supply  the  smelting- furnaces,  14^  million  tons  of  iron-ore  arc 
raised  at  home  every  year,  in  addition  to  an  import  of  4  miUion  tons, 
chiefly  from  Spain. 

From  ihc  18  milbon  ions  of  iroo-ore  annually  obtained,  about  Z%  millioo 
tons  of  pic-lroa  are  produced,  and  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  this  is 
converted  into  steel,  principally  by  tbe  Bessemer  process.  Sted  is  rapkUy 
superseding  iron  for  many  purposes — bridges,  railways,  ships,  armour  plates. 
&c — and  Great  Britain  now  produces  3K  million  tons  of  sted.  or  much  more 
it>i>n  balf  the  entire  sted  production  of  the  world. 

Man  tfaaa  oaa  thlnl  of  t^  tron-or*  raised  in  England  is  smelted  in  tbe 
nnmeroiB  funiaoBS  at  and  around  Middl-Esbobougii,  in  Yorkshire,  and  tboae 
in  tbetoulhof  Dmrham;  the  rich,  red  hemaute  ores  of  North  Lancashire  and 
South  Cttmberlaad  are  chiefly  oaellad  at  Wobkingtun  and  BARROW. 
(Barrow  has  the  largest  sied  worics  in  tbe  kingdom). 

Irsa-cmaltiiig  and  coal-mioiaff  are  also  tbe  great  industries  of  Giamjfrgaushin 
and  .S/anwufKtkjkire,  where  the  furnaces  duster  thickly  round  MERTHYR 
TYDVIL.  Abksdabe.  Swansea.  Newpobt.  and  other  towns.  Tbe  ore  now 
used  in  tbe  Welsh  irtw-works  is  chiefly  that  imported  from  Spain.  More  tbaa 
onc>third  of  tbe  total  British  import  of  ore  b  landed  u  Newport,  CASDirr, 
and  Swansea. 

The  Sooth  StaObrdBhira  CoalfieU  is  another  great  iron-smdting  region,  and 
at  night  the  dreary  expanse  at  the  "Black  Country"  is  illuminated  by  the 
flames  of  hundreds  of  fomaccs  aS  and  araund  Dl^dl£T,  Bii^stos,  Wedncs- 
K/BT,  Walsau,.  West  Buoicwicu,  Tipton,  and  Wou-eehahftom  ;  while 
further  north,  on  tbe  Yorkshire  ooalfidd,  arc  the  iron-works  of  Rotheihah, 
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ftc.  On  the  Scottish  coalfield,  iron-smelting  on  a.  large  scale  is  carried  on 
at  AiRDRiE,  CoATaaiDGE,  Hamilton,  and  other  places  in  Lanarkshiro  and 
Ayrshire. 

Ooe  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  the  Iron  and  hardware  maaufacturea  of 
BIRMINGHAM  employed  and  supported  upwards  of  50,000  people,  and  al 
the  present  day.  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  itee/  goods  and 
CKhcr  metal  wares,  from  needks,  pins,  and  pens,  to  sUam-fngines,  muchinety, 
and  cannons,  supports  ten  times  tht^  number  in  the  town  itself,  and  also  occupies 
the  numerous  towns  and  villages  all  crowded  together  on  the  adjoining  coalfield, 
each  of  them  actively  engagwl  in  one  or  more  oi  the  multifarious  branches  of 
the  metal  trade  and  industry.  Wolverhampton  is  known  everywhere  for  its 
locks;  Dudley  and  Bromsgrove  for  their  naiu  and  hinjres;  Cradley  Heath 
for  its  chains  ;  and  SOHO,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  for  its  machinery,  Ac 

The  machinery  for  textile  manufactures  is  made  principally  in  the  district  in 
which  it  \%  used  ;  thus,  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  machines  are  made  at  OLD- 
HAM, BoLTO.l.  MANCHESTER  ;  woollen  and  worsted  machinery  at  KElcin.EY, 
Lrkds,  and  other  places  in  the  woollen- manufacturing  district ;  elastic-webbing 
machinery  at  Leicester.  Similarly,  OKrlcuUiu-al  Implements  are  chiefly  made 
in  the  great  cenlrcs  of  agricultural  industry,  such  as  Grantham,  Bkdford. 
LiscoLM,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  and  Gainsborough.  Enormous  quantities  of 
tin-plate  arc  manufactured  at  Swansea,  Lu^kelly.  Cakdii'p.  Neath,  New. 
PORT,  and  other  towns  on  the  South  Wnles  coalfield,  and  form  a  large  export 
to  the  United  Suies  for  the  fruit  and  fish  canning  industries. 

Marine  engrioes  and  locomotives  are  made  at  many  of  the  larger  towns — such 
as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Darlington,  and  Glasgow — and  nil  the 
great  railway  companies  have  eafloe  and  carriage  works  of  their  own.  The 
L-  and  N,  W.  R.  Go's,  engine  works  are  nt  CrevYe,  and  carriage  works  at 
WOLTffltTON;  Ihoseof  the  Midland  are  at  Derby;  the  Great  Weslerii  Railway, 
U  SwtNiMN;  the  Great  Northern,  at  rErERBOKOUCH;  the  Cambrian,  at 
Oswestry  ;  the  North  British,  at  Cowlairs,  near  Glasgow,  and  St.  Margarcl's, 
near  Edinburgh;  and  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western,  at  KiLMARNOCK. 
Railway  trucks  are  largely  made  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Shrewsbury, 
and  numerous  other  Industrial  centres. 

Catlery  and  Tools  :  One  branch  of  the  hardware  trade,  the  making  of  cutlery 
and  tools,  has  its  chief  centre  al  SHEFFIELD,  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire. 
Swedish  iron  is  used  for  ni.iking  the  high-class  cutlery  and  tools  for  which 
Sheffield  is  fomous  all  over  the  world.  Continental  compciiiion,  principally 
German,  forces  Sheffield  to  produce  enormous  quantiticsof  the  cheaper  anicleSi 
and  the  United  States  La  a  formidable  competitor  in  higher -doss  goods ;  but 
for  the  best  kinds  of  cutlery  and  tools,  the  cutlers  and  tool-makers  of  Sheffield 
are  absolutely  unrivalled. 

Besides  its  special  industry.  ShefRdd  has  also  large  it«al  works,  which  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  production  of  armour  plates  and  steel  rails.  Steel  rails 
are  also  very  largely  made  at  BarrOW  and  Middi-esborough.  Iron  wire  of 
all  kinds  is  made  at  Warrington  ;  needie-maktoE  forms  Ibe  special  industry  of 
RkupiTCH  in  Worcester  ;  plai  and  steel  pens  are  important  articles  of  manu- 
facture at  BiKUiNGiiAM.  A  million  atcel  pens  are  made  every  year  at  Birmtng- 
hamalone.  British  metal  work  also  includes  a  vast  number  of  articles  in  copper, 
lead,  sine.  g:oU.  silver,  and  especially  brass,  the  latter  chiefly  in  Birmingham ; 
and  clocks,  watches  and  scientific  Instrtimeots,  of  unrivalled  excellence  and 
finish,  are  made  in  the  larger  towns,  chiefly  io  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
and  LiverpDoL 
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Tlie  shipbuildiDg^  iadostry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  &r  the 
most  exten;ii\-«  in  the  world. 

More  vessels  have  been,  and  are  being,  buHt  ta  the  ship-yards  on  the  Ojirn, 
the  Tjnt.  the  Tees,  the  Wear.  th«  Kener,  and  tb?  Thamet,  than  tn  those 
of  all  other  countries  token  together.  Indeed,  the  Clyde  thipbailding  yards 
alone  turn  out,  in  some  years,  a  larger  tonnage  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

More  than  half  the  merchant  service  of  the  world  is  Brittsh-owacd,  and  also 
Britiib-built.  The  greater  number  of  the  steet  and  iron  steamers  belongiog  to 
fordgn  countries,  and  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  except  those  of  the  United 
States,  were  built  in  British  jrardx ;  and  now  that  stcd  has  all  but  supplanted 
iron  and  wood  in  the  oonstruciioo  of  both  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  a  larger 
proportton  than  ever  of  the  world's  shipbuilding  will  be  done  m  Bntish  yards. 

TlM  chM  ceatra  of  the  sbipbDildtng  industry  of  the  Uaited  Kingdom,  and,  in 
fad,  of  the  worid,  is  the  Loner  ClTde.  Both  banks  of  the  Clyde,  from  Glaagow 
to  Greenock,  .ire  lined  by  immens<?  s6i:>bii>ld)ng  yards  and  engineering  works; 
erery  branch  of  the  trade  being  actively  carried  oa  in  one  or  other  of  the  Oyde 
port»— GL'A>SGOW,  Pobt-Glasgow.  Gkelenocx,  Dumbakton.  &c  The 
Clyde  shipbuilders  have  built  and  fiited-up  some  of  the  Urgest  ocean-sieaniers 
and  the  most  powerful  ironclads  afloat,  and  al  the  presoil  time  there  axe  about 
twice  ibe  number  of  vessels  (four  times  the  tonnage)  being  trailt  in  the  Qyde, 
than  in  aJl  the  ship-yards  of  the  Uaited  Stales  taken  together. 

Sat  in  imponance  is  the  Tyae  distria,  the  Upbuilding  yards  of  Newcastle, 
jAJtBOW.  SoLTH  Shields,  and  St;NDF.KLANO  baring,  in  1890.  as  many  vessels 
under  constructioQ  as  those  on  the  Clyde;  the  Tees  district,  which  iitcludes 
M1DDI.SSBOBOUCH.  Stockton,  and  the  HABTt.EPO0i.s.  being  third,  followed 
by  the  Wear  district.  Delj-ast  and  Lonoondkhky.  and  tb«  M«rwy  (Livek- 
pooLand  BtftKENHEAO).  Splendid  ocean  and  coasting  steamer?  have  also 
been  built  at  Bakrow  and  00  the  Thames  ;  while  considerable  numbers  of  the 
smaUer  wooden  vessels  and  boats  have  been  constmcted  in  the  various  seaports 
akNig  the  coasu 

The  chief  Go*«iim«it  Dockyards  al  PORTSMOUTH  and  Dk^onpost. 
Chatham,  Sheerness.  and  Pembroke,  are  ^1  more  or  less  actively  engaged 
in  btulding  ships  for  the  navy,  and  in  repairing  and  refitting  our  inmdtids  and 
arwted  emutrs,  ftc.  Ironclads,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  boots  are  also  butlt  in 
the  private  yards  on  the  Clyde,  the  Thames,  ftc 

Jading  from  the  returns  showing  the  average  unemployed  labottr  in  the 
thipbtiilding  trade,  "none  of  the  industries  of  the  country  exhibit  so  rapid  and 
marvellous  a  change  in  one  decade  as  the  shipbuilding  and  boiler'-makinf 
industries."  In  1884.  nearly  one-faorth  of  the  available  labour  was  naomployed; 
in  tSSS,  it  amounted  to  9  ](  per  cenL  ;  and  in  1890,  it  fell  to  less  than  t  per 
ceoL  If  we  oompare  the  vesseb  now  built  with  those  constructed  15  yean 
ago,  we  find  that  the  average  size  of  the  new  vessels  is  coosidcrahly  mote  than 
twice  that  of  the  ships  then  built ;  that  steel  was  not  then  used  for  shipbuildinf 
purposes,  while  now  it  has  all  bat  supplanted  iron ;  and  thai  then  the  tonnage 
in  tasad  was  equally  divided  between  steamers  and  uling  vessels,  while  now 
the  proportion  of  steam  to  sailing  tonnage  is  about  nine  to  one.* 

The  oQtpat  of  ■^'Tf^'Mr  in  1890  was  1,379,077  tons,  and  the  work  was  thus 
dLtfributed:—Nonh-Ea£tem  ports,  676.137  tons:  Clyde.  349.945  toos  ;  Bei&si, 
66,361  tons;  Mersey,  77,763  tons;  Barrow -in- Ftimess.  S4.665  tons;  Humba-, 
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9,624 tons;  Dundee,  24.494  tons;  Whitehaven  nnd  Worltington.  3,884  tons; 
Grao^emouth,  18.36210ns:  Aberdeen.  9,328  tons;  Londonderni-,  10,593 tons; 
mbceUancouspotu,  23,068  tons — total  for  the  Umtcd  Kingdom,  1.343,104  tons. 
The  oontinenUil  yards  reCuro  gives  36,953  tons ;  making  the  total  reported 
1,979,077  tons. 

The  Earthenwmre  and  Porcelain  manufacture  is  the  leading;  in- 
dustry in  the  ^^ Potteries"  district  in  North  Staffordshire,  and  is  also 
carried  on  at  Lambeth^  in  London,  and  other  places. 

Most  of  the  enormovis  quantili»  both  of  ervnhenvrnre  and  porcelain  required 
for  home  use  and  for  eiporl,  chielly  to  the  Colonies  and  America,  is  made  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  (he  "  Potttritt"  district— BUBSLEU.  Stoke-upon 
TSKNT.  Hanlev.  Newcasti-e-l*ndkr-Lyme,  Etbujua.  Lo.vgport.  &c  — 
but  the  finest  porcelain  vorc  is  produced  at  Wobckater.  Dekst,  and  COAL- 
POBT,  white  cradblei  and  firebricks  are  made  at  STOURBRIDGE.  In  this 
industry,  as  in  almost  alt  others,  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the 
necessary  fuel  in  cla<ir  proximity,  is  the  reason  why  the  innking  of  earthenware 
on  a  large  scale  is  confined  to  ttie  North  Staffordshire  coalfield. 

The  Glass  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  St.  HtUm  in 
Lancashire,  and  also  at  Bii-mingham^  DudUy  and  Stourbridge^ 
Newcastle  and  South  Shields,  Glasgow  and  Ij>ndon, 

Common  glass>ware  is  largely  imported  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Bohetnia;  but  the  finer  British-made  plate-glnss  (mirrors,  &c.)  is  as  largely 
exported,  chiefly  tc  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States. 

The  Chemical  Works  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  produce  enorinous  quantities  of  the  alkalies  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gluss  and  soap,  sulphuric  acid,  various  dyes,  &c. 

The  largesi  Alkali  Works  are  at  Widnes  and  Runcorn,  in  the  Mersey 
basin,  Jarrow  on  the  Tyne,  and  Flint  on  ihe  Dec.  Suifhurie  acid  is  made 
priiunpally  at  Swansea  and  Newcastle.  The  extraction  of  aniline  dyej 
from  cail-tar,  although  discovered  and  even  yet  largely  worked  in  Great  Britain, 
is  now  chiefiy  carried  on  in  Germ.iny. 

The  British  Leather  Trade  is  very  important,  the  preparation  of 
the  leather  and  the  making  of  leather  goods  employing  directly 
about  500,000  people. 

There  arc  Sod  tanneries  in  the  kingdom,  and  enormous  quantities  of  hides 
and  skins,  imported  for  tanning  or  already  t.inned,  are  required  for  the  great 
boot  and  shoe  factories  of  NOHTHAMPTON  and  neighbouring  towns. 
Leicester.  Stakfokd,  Lonih>.v,  &c.,  and  for  the  uddiarj  and  harness 
manufactures  of  Walsau,,  Birmingham,  Lonoo.n,  &c. 

The  best  glovw  are  made  at  Worcester  and  Wood<:tocic,  but  the  greater 
number  of  gloves  sold  in  this  country  is  made  abroad,  chiefly  in  France. 

A  larger  quantity  of  paper  of  all  kinds  is  made  in  British  mills  than  in  those 
of  any  oihcr  country.  ITic  largest  ^i/vr  mi!/s  are  in  /Ttnt  (Maidstone,  Ac), 
Lancashire,  Htrtfordihirt.  and  Midlothian  (Fenictuk,  ftc)  J?t^j  are  Imported 
frcxu  the  Continent  and  the  Colonies,  and  very  Urge  supplies  of  the  principal 
SobsUtute  used  in  paper-making,  i.e.,  alfa  or  esparto  grass,  are  imported  from 
Spain  and  Algeria. 
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A  great  number  of  other  tadustxics,  most  of  them  of  more  or  less  tocal,  uuj 
soine  even  of  national  importance,  afford  employroeoi  to  skilled  workers  in 
towns,  and  industrioos  peasants  in  the  country  districts.  Thus  clocks  aad 
watches  .vc  made  in  the  larger  lomTis.  such  as  London.  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Sec ,  while  straw-pUitiag  is  a  peasant  industry  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, as  is  also  the  making  of  hand-mode  lac*  in  Devondiireand  Ireland.  Then 
Ibere  are  the  CDOrmous  drmk  iauuifactare»=<:faiefl]r  btter  and  ale  in  England, 
and  whisky  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  27,000  English  br«w«ries  annually 
produce  the  enonnoas  quantity  of  II  hundred  mtllioa  gallons  of  malt  liquor,  and 
the  capital  invested  in  the  English  bmring  trade  alone  ts  equal  to  the  entire 
capital  employed  in  the  three  grest  textile  industries  of  the  country — the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  manUbctures.  The  largest  breweries  in  the  world  are  at 
Burton-cn-Trent,  and  several  of  the  London  breweries  produce  from  10  lo  ao 
millton  gallons  a  year  each.  DuUin  possesses  the  largest  whisky  distilleries, 
and  there  are  also  ntmierous  distilleries  in  ScocUnd. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE:  In  trade  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  in  mining  and  manufactures,  the  United  Kingdom  surpasses  all 
other  countries,  its  enormous  internal  trade,  merging  into  a  gigantic 
foreign  trade,  equalling  in  value  one*&fth  of  the  entire  trade  of  the 
worid. 

Tbe  varioos  causes  wbicb  have  so  powerfully  ooatribtued  lo  the  derdopmenl 
of  British  Ir^de  and  mdiisuy  have  been  already  noticed  {vidx  amle,  p.  176-8). 
Comraeroe,  being  practically  an  eachange  of  cmninodhies,  and  the  basis  of 
British  commerce  being  the  Import  of  raw  faa.teriali  amA  prodocs,  and  tbe 
export  of  Maaufactured  good*  (or.  in  other  words,  the  raw  wiaterials  wdiidi 
flow  into  this  country  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  paid  for  chiefly  with 
mant^actured giMdi\,  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  greatest  maoo- 
Eactoriog  conntry,  as  well  as  the  l—illng  conuaercial  power  in  tbe  world,  gives 
British  merchants  immense  advantages  over  foreign  traders  in  the  markets  of 
tbe  world;  and  thus,  in  spiteof  thekeenestoarapetitiononthepartof  Germ.-iny, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  Kill  holds  tbe  first  place  as  regards 
both  Ihe  quantity  of  her  manufactures  and  the  value  of  her  trade.  There  is 
ocnainly  a  relative  decUu  in  the  great  textile  industries,  but  this  simply  means, 
not  that  we  bare  f.illen  behind,  bat  that  cxher  countries  have  advanced  in  a 
rebuively  greater  degree. 

INTERNAL  TRADE  :  The  internal  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  very  large,  and  the  transport  of  goods  and  produce  from 
place  to  place  is  quickly  and  easily  effected  by  means  of  splendidly 
constructed  nilways,  excellent  roads,  numerous  canals,  and  ii«?i- 
gable  rlTers. 

In  additioa  to  tbe  &ctlitie>  for  transit  by  r^oA,  rait,  rivfr.  and  tamat^  Ihe 
ttnparaflried  developocnt  of  the  coasi-line.  richly  supplied  with  safe  and  com- 
modioos  harbours,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  large  coasttoy  trad*,  and  thousands 
of  ooasting  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  carry  enormous  quantities  of  goods 
and  produce  from  port  10  port  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  trans- 
ported by  raU.  Coasting  vessels,  therefore,  act  as  auxiliaries  and  compeiiiorK 
to  tbe  railwayi.  and  help  to  keep  down  tbe  out  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  great 
centres  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  oountfj. 
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ROADS  :  Excellent  turnpike  and  good  cross  roads  traverse  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

England  alone  has  above  25,000  miles  of  well-made  high  roads,  Hnd  over 
100,000  miles  of  cross  roads.  Scotland  has  over  4,000  miles  of  excellent  turn- 
pike roads ;  Ireland  is  also  well  supplied  with  good  roads. 

RAILWAYS  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  develop 
the  internal  trade  and  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  tot«J  length  of  British  raihraTs  is  nearly  ao.ooo  mUes.  of  whi<^  i<t.ooa 
miles  are  in  England  and  Wales,  3,000  miles  in  Scotland,  and  2,800  miles  in 
Ireland. 

Over  300  years  ago,  cools  were  conveyed  from  the  mine  to  the  bonks  of  Ihc 
Tyne at  NewcaiUe  by  "laying rails  of  timber  exactly  straight  and  pardUcl,  the 
bulky  carts  having  four  rollers  fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  was 
made  so  easy  that  one  horse  would  draw  foiu-  or  five  chaldrons."  In  1776,  an 
iron  railroad  was  ntade  at  the  SheHicld  Colliery.  ' '  Railways  or  tramways  of 
wood,  upon  which  waggons  were  propelled  by  animal  power,  were  thus  in  use 
as  early  as  the  17th  century,  but  it  was  not  until  near  the  beginning  of  the 
present  coitury  that  iron  was  substituted  for  wood.  James  Watt  first  cuoccivt-d 
the  idea  of  utilizing  steam  for  locomotion.  This  was  probably  about  1780. 
George  Stephenson,  however,  was  the  first  to  introduce  steam  locomotive 
power  into  practical  use."  Ttus  was  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  in 
1835,  but  the  importance  of  the  new  mode  of  locomotion  was  not  generally 
reoognized  until  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  183a 
Eighteen  years  laier,  5,000  miles  of  railway  were  open  for  traffic  ;  during  the 
next  X2  years  the  mileage  was  doubled,  and  at  present  the  total  length  is  nearly 
twice  what  it  was  in  i86a  The  industrial  and  commercial  districts  of  ICngland 
aaul  Wales  and  Southern  Scotland  are  imcrscclcd  by  a  close  network  of  rail- 
ways, and  railway  Uncs  penetrate  even  to  the  remotest  comen  of  the  most 
Ibinly-populated  portions  of  the  country. 

There  is  z  mile  of  railway  to  every  4  aqiiare  miles  of  area  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  Scotland  there  is  i  mile  of  railway  to 
every  9  square  miles  of  area,  and  in  Ireland  1  to  every  1 1  square 
miles. 

The  ratio  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  ■  to  6  (ao,cx»  miles  of 
raitw.-ty  to  tao.ooo  square  miles  of  area). 

Upwards  of  775  million  passeng^ers,  besides  enormous  quantities 
of  goods  and  mineraJs,  are  carried  every  year  on  Britiah  railways, 
which  employ  directly  about  375,000  men. 

The  total  capital  itive^ted  in  British  railways  is  over  S7S  mlUions  sterling. 
The  passenger  receipt*  amounted,  in  tiiSg,  to  33)1  millions  sterling,  and  the 
gaodi  tiafBc  reciipts  over  41  millions  sterling.  Of  tlie  total  receipts — 77  n"'Uiona 
Sterling — England  took  655^  millions,  Scotland  sa  millions,  and  Ircand  3 
millions.  The  average  working  expenditure  in  the  same  was  53  '/.,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  gross  receipts. 

The  RolUag  Stock  of  the  chief  railway  eompanles  In  the  kingdom  includes 
nearly  16,000  locomotive  engines,  50,000  carriages  for  passengers,  and  eon- 
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«denbly  more  than  ItaH-a-mQlion  waggons  for  the  con^^ynncf  of  gooiH, 
minerals,  aad  animnls.  The  total  trvin  miUage  is  considcnibly  over  300 
ailUons  of  miks,  the  working  cxpenKS  amoootrng  to  40  miUions  surlitig.  and 
the  iw/  rt£ei/.'t  to  37  millions  sterling.  Nearly  all  the  great  English  nod  Scotch 
nilmijr  companies  hare  ntuninj^  powers  over  closely  ooanected  luws,  so  thai 
there  are  tMroHgk  tratMs  between  ncaHy  all  the  grcaicentni  of  population ;  and 
(bus  ooe  can  travel  by  nil  without  change  of  carriage  from  Loodon  to  Edin- 
burgh, Perth,  or  Imentess,  Ac 

ENGLISH  RAILWAYS:  Nearly  all  the  main  lines  radiate 
from  Loodon,  which  is  thtis  connected  by  rail  ivitb  every  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

TTx:  Great  English  Railways  radiating  fnHn  I^udon  arc  the  Loodan  and 
Nortb-Wattem  {L.  &  N.  W.  k.) ;  the  Great  Western  (G.  W.  K.) ;  the  Great 
Nortliara  (G.  N.  K. ) ;  ih^.-  Midland  (M.  k.^;  the  Great  Eastern  ((j.  E.  k.); 
theLoadoaaod  Soutb-Westeni  (U  &  S.  W.  k.);  the  Sooth-Eastern  (:?.  E.  K.); 
the  Uiodea.  Bricbton,  and  Soutb  Coast  (L.  B.  A  S.  C  R.) :  and  the  Loodoa. 
Cbathim.  and  Dover  (L.  C.  \  1).  K.). 

TIk  Nortb-Eastera  Railway  (N.  f'l  R.|.  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  jL.  k 
Y.  R.).  tbe  Uaacfaester,  Sbeffield.  and  Lincolasbite  {M.  S.  &  I.  K).  Che 
Cheshire  Lines  {C.  L  C),  and  the  Cambrian  fUitwar  (C  R.),  in  Wales,  have 
no  lines  of  their  own  to  LoodoiL 

The  London  and  North-Westem  Railway^ London  terminus, 
Euston— giv(3  direct  comnumiailitm  between  London  and  the  West 
Midlands^  the  Nonh-Wcst  of  England,  Scotland  (West  Coast 
Route),  all  Wales,  and  Ireland  (by  boat). 

The  Londoa  aad  Nortb-Wcstem  mabi  Uaa  nms  from  Etuttm  Statiom  through 
Northampton,  kugby.  Stafford,  Crewe,  U'lgan.  lYeston.  Linca«cr  to  Ccrtttte. 
when  it  coaoecis  with  the  Caledonian  Railway.  From  the  nuun  line,  important 
branches  are  thrown  out  in  all  directions,  the  principal  rutmtng  (t)  iiota  JCu^tjr 
through  Coventry,  Binoinghani.  and  Wohcrhamptoo  to  Su^firti;  {a)  from 
Crrwe  to  Manchester  and  Littrpooi;  (3)  fnxn  Crrwt  tfanmgh  Chester  and 
Qcuigor  to  Hoiykead  (for  Dublin) ;  (4)  Crrwe  to  Somtk  Wales  ;  {5)  from  Uver- 
feot  to  MatteJkatfr,  Uuddtrsfitld  and  /ay£i. 

The  L.  ft  N.  W.  express  from  London  between  Rnghy  and  Crewe  attains  a 
speed  of  53)^  miles  an  hour,  and  the  entire  dbiance  (rom  London  to  Carlisle, 
099  miles,  is  accomptished  in  about  6>t  boors. 

The  Great  Western  Railway — London  terminus,  Paddingtoo^ 
radiates  front  London,  and  spreads  out  over  the  Western  and  South 
Western  counties  of  England,  and  the  great  iron  and  coal  districts 
of  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales. 

Tha  Great  Westers  Buin  Une  runs  from  PdJdimgtom  ihroogh  Re«diikg,  Didcec, 
Swindon.  Bath.  Briiial.  Exeter,  and  Plymouth  to  Pauamce.  and  throws  off 
tmportpid. branches : — (i)lron)  Z>i'J;m/ through  Uxford.  Warwidc,  Btnubigh.'un. 
WolvcrbampCoa,  Sirewsbury  and  ChcMer  to  Birkemiead;  (a)  from  SwimJom 
through  GlouocMcr,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  aad  Carmarthen  10  Sti'^vrd;  (3)  from 
Briiial,  by  the  Sevarn  TuBael,  westwards  through  Cardiff  lo  Atii/ord,  and 
lK>rtbw<ud5  through  Hereford  to  LiverfMi;  (4)  fr^nn  Oxford  ihn-^Vig}!  Worcester 
aivl  DnOley  to  Wohtrkam^m;  {^\fz\ytaCki^fitnAam  thruugfa  Yeovil  and  Dcr- 
cfaesier  to  Wtym*»iik,  v^ienac  sieamers  run  legularly  lo  the  Clumntl  /iUm<fi. 
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The  "  Hying  Dutchman"  ir.ivuls  bctwL'cii  PnclJington  aiic!  Swindon  ai  an 
a^tsaf;!:  rate  of  53X  niilcs  an  Iiour,  and  covers  ibu  entire  disLanci;  between 
London  and  Plymoutb,  345  miles,  in  5J4  hours. 

The  Midland  Railway — Londoti  terinmus,  St.  Pancras — connects 
Londoa  with  the  Midland  Counties,  West  Yorkshire  and  South 
X^ncashirc,  its  extreme  termini  being  Carlisle,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol. 

The  Midland  main  line  runs  from  St.  Fancraj  through  F^cdford,  l^iccstcr, 
Derby.  Sheffield,  Li-wJs  and  Settle  10  Carlisle,  where  it  juins  tlie  Nortli  British 
line  (to  lidinhurgh)  and  the  Glasgow  and  South-Wcstern  (to  Glasgow).  'I'he 
chief  branch  line  runs  from  Dsrby,  the  centre  of  the  Midland  System,  through 
Biroitngham.  Worcester,  Cheltenham  and  Glouocstcr  to  JJrijlol,  and  there  is 
also  on  important  bmnch  from  Ambcrgiitc  Junction  through  the  Pcik  District 
to  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  Midland  express  runs  50  miles — l^ddding- 
ton  10  Bedford — in  52K  minutes,  .ind  covers  the  whole  distance  from  London 
to  Carlisle,  306  mUes,  in  about  7  hours. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway — London  terminws,  King^'a  Cross — 
riuis  directly  north  to  York,  where  it  joins  tlni  Nortli-Haslcrn  line, 
which  at  llcrwick  connects  with  the  East  Coast  branch  of  the 
North  British. 

The  Great  iWorthim,  Morth-Eastern,  and  JVortA  British  are  the  Ihrcc  links  in 
the  East  Coast  Route  Ixrtn-ccn  London  and  Edinburgh,  which  is  daily  traversed 
by  the  fastest  train  in  the  world,  the  "  Flying  Scotsman"  coverinj;  tlic  entire 
distance,  395  miles,  in  8Ji  hours,  and  between  Granllinm  and  Relford  running 
at  a  speed  of  55^  miles  an  hour,  or  not  f.^r  short  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  joins  the  Great  Northern  at  York, 
and  the  Scotch  East  Coast  line  at  Berwick. 

The  mala  line  of  the  North  Eastern  ruus  fruni  Narmanion  JunctioH  through 
York  (where  It  connects  with  the  Great  Northern).  Stockton.  Durham,  .Vcw- 
casilc.  10  Binaiik,  where  it  Joins  the  North  Uritish  line  (for  lidmburgb,  Dundee, 
and  Abcrdtxn).  The  lungcsl  run,  without  stoppage,  on  any  British  railway, 
is  made  by  the  North-Kastcrn  express  between  Newcastle  and  Ethnburgh, 
the  dist.'uicc,  124  milrs,  being  co%'en:d  m  less  than  three  hours. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway — London  terminus,  LtTcrpool  Street 
— carries  L-normous  quantises  of  fish  and  agricultural  produce,  and 
has  a  large  through  traffic  to  and  from  the  Continent,  ind  Hamich. 

The  Great  Eastern  bn^  two  ni:iin  lines,  one  between  London  and  Hanvich, 
whence  there  is  reguUr  .ilcam  coinmuntcalion  with  the  ContiiMjnl.  through 
RotterdAm  ;  and  the  other  betwern  ijmdon  and  Vitrmcufh.  through  Cambridge, 
Ely,  and  Norwich,  or  tlirougb  Ipitwich. 

The  South'Eastem  Railway — London  terminus,  Charing^  Cross 
—has  the  largest  bhare  of  the  through  traffic  with  the  ConiJnenL 

The  South  Eastern  main  line  runs  from  London,  through  Tunbridge,  Ashford, 
anJFolkcstoDe.  to  Anvr— tbcdistance.  76  miles,  being  oovcrc  J  by  express  trains 
in  about  a  hours.  There  are  branches  from  Tuniridge  to  HasHmgj,  and  from 
Asl^ord  tliroiieh  Canterbury  to  the  sca-»de  resorts  of  Ramsgate  and  Margate, 
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The  London  and  South- Western  Railway — London  terminus, 
Waterloo — gives  direct  comniuiiicitton  between  London  and  the 
South  and  West  of  England,  and,  by  steamer,  with  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Tbe  Loodoa  and  Soatb-Westcm  nuia  line  nios  from  Waierico,  ihrougfa 
Dasingistoke.  Salisbury,  and  Exeter  to  DcvoMport,  sendiag  biancbes  to  the  ports 
of  SoutkampioM,  ParUmoutk,  and  W^rtnautk,  whence  steamers  sail  daily  to  the 
ChoMnet  Islamdj. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  Sooth  Coast  Railway^ London  ter- 
minus, London  Bridge— has  an  immense  passenger  traffic  between 
the  metropolis  and  the  pleasure  resorts  on  the  south  coast,  and  also 
a  large  continental  traffic  through  Newhaven. 

The  Loodoa.  Brigfatoo,  and  Sooth  Coast  main  tioa  runs  from  London  through 
CrojrdoD  to  Bri^hroa—ibc  5  p.m.  train  doing  the  50  miles  in  i  hour  and 
5  minutes.  From  ^gbloo  ibc  Company's  lines  run  along  the  coaal — cast- 
wards  to  Hastings,  and  westvi'ards  to  Portsmouth,  aiid  thence  by  steamer  to  tbe 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dorer  Railway — London  terminas, 
Victoria— has  an  immense  through  traffic  u*ith  the  ContinenL 

The  Loadoa.  Chatham,  and  Dorer  main  line,  London  to  Dwcr,  Is  7S  miles  in 
length,  and  is  traversed  by  tbe  3-35  express  from  Heme  Hill  to  Dover  in  i  hour 
35  minutes.     Prum  FiivtrJkiim  a  tiranch  line  runs  to  fiams^aU  and  Margatt. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  Manchester.  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railways,  arc  the  longest  of  the  Itncs  which  have 
no  direct  communication  with  London.  Connecting,  as  they  do, 
the  greatest  centres  of  the  chief  textile  industries^  the  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  is  enormous. 

The  Lancashira  and  Yorkshire  main  ttoe  nms  from  Uverf^ool  through  Wigan, 
Bolton.  Buiy,  Todinordai,  anJ  WaJiciicId,  to  NarwtJittQn:  and  also  from  .lAtiv* 
Ah£f&r  through  Rochdale.  Halifax,  and  Bradibrd,  to  Ijceds.  Tbis  Company  has 
only  533  mQcs  at  work,  tiat  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  j^S.ooo  per  m\ic  (as 
against  about  £6,000  per  mile  on  tbe  L  &  N.  W.  R.,  and  £3,^00  on  tbe 
G.  W.  R.). 

Tbe  Maacbcster,  Sheffield,  and  Llncolnshlra  Railway  runs  frtmi  Livtrpa^ 
through  Manchester  and  Sheffield  to  the  port  of  Grtat  Grimiij.  in  Lincolo- 
shire,  and  is  thus,  like  the  L.  &  Y.  R. ,  a  "cross  country  "  or  wcat-to-cast  line. 
Tbe  mileage  worked  is  only  314,  but  the  traffic  is  very  large,  tbe  total  receipts 
bong  over  a  mUlkxis  sterling  a  year. 

LONDON  RAILWAYS:  In  addition  to  these  great  trunk  lines, 
the  Metropolitan,  the  District,  and  the  North  London  Railways 
cany  an  cnormotis  number  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  suburbs 
and  the  city. 

Tbe  MetropoUtaa  Railway,  38  miles  in  work,  cams  a  revenue  of  ovcTj^iS.aoo 
per  mile:  *be  District  Railwaj,  with  19  miles  open,  earns  nearly  j/^2i,ooo  per 
mik ;  while  the  North  Loadon  Railway,  only  13  miles  in  length,  corns  over 
£40.000  per  mile  every  year,  at  an  expenditure  of  coosiderably  less  than  aa». 
half  the  amount  earned. 
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SCOTCH  RAILWAYS  :  The  Scottish  railway  system  connects  H 
with  that  of  England  at  Carlisle  and  Berwick.  There  are  over  3,000  ^^ 
miles  of  railway  in  work,  earning  over  %%  millions  sterling  a  year. 

At  Carlisle,  on  the  West  Gout  Route,  the  London  and  North- Western  main 
line  joins  the  GiterioniAn  Krtilw.iy,  nnd  here  also  the  Midland  Railway  of 
EngUiod  connects  with  the  NorUi  British  system  nnd  with  the  Glasgow  and 
Soutb-Western. 

At  Berwick,  on  the  Eut  Comst  Route,  the  North-Easlern  Railway  oonreeta 
with  the  East  Coast  bmnch  of  the  North  British. 

A  line  of  minor  importance  nuns  south  from  Riccarton  Jtmction,  crosses  the 
ChevioLt  near  PckI  Fell,  and  follows  the  North  Tyne  valley  to  Hextum.  and 
thence  to  Newcastle. 

The  Caledonian  Railway  traverses  the  rich,  thickly-populated 
region  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  thus  has  an  immense 
mineral  and  goods  traffic,  and  a  very  large  passenger  traffic. 

ThL"  main  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  runs  from  Carlisle  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  through  Stirling  and  Perth  to  Ahtrdetn.  Tlie  C.  R.  line  from  Carlisle 
to  Glasgow  branches  off  .'ft  Corstairs.  Other  branches  are  from  Bdinburgk  to 
Glasgow;  Perik  to  Durulec;  and  Dunhlaw,  through  Callander  (for  the 
Trouachs)  to  Otan,  on  the  west  coa«.  The  Caledonian  connects  at  Carlisle 
with  the  I^ndon  and  North-Wcstern,  and  through  trains  are  run  from  London 
to  Ghisgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  &a,  by  this  route.  At  tJKkerbie, 
between  Carlisle  and  Carstairs,  a  branch  goes  wtistwards  through  Dumfnes. 
Castle  Douglas,  and  Newton  Stewart  to  Stranraer  itxA  Portpatrick. 

The  GUsg^ow  and  South-Western  Railway  connects  at  Carlisle 

with  the  Midland  Railway  of  England. 

The  Glasgow  and  South  Western  runs  from  Carlisle,  vid  Dumfries,  Kil- 
marnock and  Paisley  to  GUsgaw,  with  a  branch  from  Glasgow  to  Ayr  and 

Girvan. 

The  North  British  Railway  competes  with  the  Caledonian  for 
the  great  traffic  in  the  Lowlands,  and  connects  with  the  English  Mid- 
land Railway  at  Carlisle,  and  at  Berwick  with  the  North-Eastcrn 
and  Great  Northern  Railways  of  Etigland. 

The  North  British  main  lines  radiate  from  Edinburgh  (i)  by  the  East  Coast 
Route  through  Dunbar  10  lieraiek,  with  a  branch  line  from  Raton  throuf^h 
Duns  and  Greenlaw  to  5/.  Boswells,  on  the  Waverley  Route;  (2)  by  the 
Warerlcy  Route  through  Melrose  and  Hawick  to  Carliile,  with  a  brancJi  from 
Gala%hieh  through  Innerleithen  and  Peebles  10  Edinburgh;  (3)  through 
Falkirk  to  Gtaigffw,  with  an  altern.itive  route  through  Airdric  to  Cla^ow; 
(4)  over  the  Forth  Bridge  and  then  acro&s  the  7'ay  Brings  to  Dundee,  and 
thence  to  Aberdeen, 

The  Highland  and  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railways  main- 
tain communication  with  the  northern  division  of  Scotland. 

The  Highland  Railway  runs  from  Perth,  through  Dunkeld,  Kingttssic, 
Forres.  Inverness,  and  Dingwall  to  Wiek  and  Thurso;  and  branches  from 
Forres  to  Aberdeen,  and  from  Dingyratl  lo  Strome  Ferry  (for  Skyc).  'ITie  Great 
North  of  Scotland  lines  run  from  Aberdeen  to  Elgin,  Fraserburgh,  Ptterhead, 
and  Banf. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS:  The  Irish  railways  radiate  from  Dublin 
and  BcIEist  They  have  a  loial  length  of  nearly  3,Soo  miles,  and 
cam  about  3  millions  sterling  a  year. 

TTie  chief  lines  in  Ireland  are  (i)  the  Great  Soathem  uid  Western,  whJdtnms 
from  Dublin,  throagh  Kildorc  and  .M.iryt>oraugh  to  Cork  and  Qtuenstavm, 
with  a  hruicfa  to  Limerick  ;  (a)  The  MidUad  Great  Western,  which  ruos  from 
DmHih.  through  Mulling.ir  and  Athlone  to  Galway  ;  (3)  the  Great  Northera. 
ninitiiie  frum  DuhUm  through  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  to  Btlfast ;  (4)  (he  Bclbst 
and  Nortiiem  ConatJes,  from  Belfast,  through  Antrim  to  LamJomderry ;  (5) 
lh<^  DabUn,  Wicldow.  aod  Wexford,  fixxn  Dublin,  through  Bniy,  Wtcklow.  and 
Arklow  to  lVe:irford:  (6)  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  joining  these  ports,  vrilb 
a  branch  to  Tmam.  The  American  mails  .ire  L-inderl  at  QaccasXawa,  and  sent 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  express  to  Kingston,  and  tbencc  by  the 
London  and  Nonb- Western  Company's  stesunos  to  Holyhead. 

*.'  The  bracoiag  rte»£  of  the  nOway  linn  oCGraat  Brilabi  and  Tiriiimlii  iiin  iiiaillj 
brief,  anil  the  lerka  of  iwuaea  — y  PO*  tx  iotciotiiig  rwding,  but  the  Student  cf  looypfcyi 
«nd  cApcfiAUy  oC  conoHraat  K«agrapby,  sbooU  have  a  dear  ooDceptkm  of  (be  eraenplu 
poHlioo  of  «(M  town  in  relation  to  another,  aod  of  the  racam  of  tnuiMt  to  ami  from  nil  pans 
of  the  ooutniy.  The  drCtiU  gircn  of  the  vajicMi*  linn  tbonM  not  he  nemontnl,  Sut  the 
fion  should  be  tiaocd  oa  the  map,  and  tb«  poutioos  of  the  lenBtni  aod  chief  ceatns 
carefully  ootked. 

INTERNAL  WATERWAYS:  Beforerailways  were  introduced, 
canals,  linking  together  the  chief  navigable  rivers,  formed  a  most 
important  means  of  transit,  and  thoug^h  now  superseded  by  railn-ays 
for  passenger  and  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  and  mineral  traffic, 
the  canals  are  still  largely  used  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods 
ami  £oah. 

"A  country."  writes  Dr.  Yents.  "  favoured  vrith  hitemal  waterways  coanect- 
loc  the  leading  portj  with  the  waaotacteriag  centres,  must  be  in  a  better  position 
than  one  wb^c  meins  of  conveyance  are  only  railways  and  roods,  for  evcrr 
facility  fee  transit  is  an  additional  bKeotlte  to  iBterehaacw,  aad  Ms*  sf  coa^ 
mnalcatioa  is  reflected  la  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  CDuntiy.'* 

ENGLISH  CANALS  :  There  are  3,000  miles  of  canals  in  Eng- 
land uniting  the  numerous  navigable  rivers,  the  total  length  of  in- 
ternal waterways  being  nearly  5,000  miles,  or  more  than  one-third 
the  total  length  of  the  railwa>'5  of  the  cotmtry. 

Canals  not  only  connect  all  the  great  raaaafaciiiring  and  mining  districts  of 
England  with  each  other  and  with  the  scaporu.  and  each  and  all  with  the 
gnnt  centrr — London.  It  nuy  tie  said  that  all  efforts  made  "  by  the  widening 
or  deepening  of  canals  to  carry  raw  materials  direct  to  the  manufactories,  and 
mattufactorcd  goods  direct  to  the  markets."  are  a  direct  boon  to  the  borne  workcr 
and  consumer,  aad  also  enable  its  to  compete  more  successfully  with  other  nations 
ia  foreign  maritets.  The  most  stupendous  effort  o(  this  kind  io  Eogiaod  is  the 
IfaacfaMfear  SUp  Canal,  now  being  constructed  at  an  enormoas  eost  from 
the  Cbe^re  ^de  of  the  Mersey  at  Kastham  to  Mancbctter.  This  great  wwk, 
whi^  has  already  cost  10  ntiUions  sterling,  was  commenced  in  November,  tSSy, 
and  is  DOW  rapidly  approaching  completion.  When  fiaubed.  sen-going  vessels 
np  to  7,000  tons  burden  wQl  be  able  to  proceed  to  tbe  dodcs  at  Manchester. 
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Other  important  cantils  arc  (i)  the  Sridgwater  Canal,  connecting  Manchester 
and  the  Mersey,  the  first  large  cin.-tl  made  in  EngUnd,  havinij  be«n  c\--mplcl(-d 
in  1760;  (2I  Thr:  Grand  Tmnk  CanaJ.  which  joins  the  Mersey  and  the  Trent : 
(3)  The  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  runs  from  the  Thames  nt  Brentford  to 
the  Trent ;  (4)  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  joins  the  Yorkiliin;  Ouse 
And  the  Mersey ;  {5}  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  which  connects  Bristol  with  the 
Thames;  (6)  The  Oxford  Canal,  joining  ihc  Thames  and  the  Trent ;  (7)  The 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal;  (8)  The  Sbropsbire  Union  Canal,  and  many  other 
useful  waterways. 

SCOTCH  CANALS  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  counti7,  neither 
numerous  nt)r  lonu,  the  prinripai  being  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Crinan  Canal,  and  the  Union  CanaL 

The  two  principal  caiiols  are  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  connecting  the 
ClytlQ  near  Renfrew  with  the  Forth  near  Grangfmouth,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
through  Glt-nmore,  the  threi;  lochs  in  which  are  joined  by  about  twenty-three 
miles  of  ciiltings,  thus  affording  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  North  Sea 
wiltiout  rounding  the  northern  coast  of  ScotUnd.  The  Crinan  Canal,  across 
the  peninsula  of  Cantire.  enables  vessels  to  paw  from  Ix>ch  Fync  to  tin?  Atlanlio 
Oci^m,  without  passing  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire.  The  Union  Canal  connects 
Edmburgh  and  Glasgow,  an<l  is  nnw  chiefly  msicA  for  the  conveyance  of 
minerals. 

IRISH  CANALS  have  a  total  length  of  about  300  miles,  or 
rather  more  than  those  of  Scotland,  but  scarcely  onc-tcnth  those  of 
England. 

'rhc  Royal  Canal  nnd  the  Grand  Canal,  coastrucicd  by  the  Government  at  a 
cost  of  3  millions  sterling,  to  urmnect  Dublin  willi  the  Shmnon,  the  former  fid 
Mulitngar  and  the  latter  via  Tullamorc,  are  splendid  examples  of  canalization. 
There  are  also  the  Belfast,  Ulster,  and  Newry  Canals,  and  other  smaller 
waterways. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS :  The  British  postal  and  tele- 
graphic services  arc  the  most  complete  and  efficient  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  Telephone  Exchanges  in  nearly  all  the  great  centres      ^m 
of  population.  ^| 

The  Postal  aad  Telegraphic  Services  are  Government  monopotics,  but  the 
Telephonic  Service,  which  is  rnpidly  extending,  is  mainly  worked  by  private 
eompantes,  as  also  are  the  nuineruus  lubnuuine  cables  whicli  connect  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  Continent  and  America. 

There  are  iB,ooo  Post  Offices,  and  20,000  ro.ad  and  ptUar  lclter«boxes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  F'ostal  Service,  which  has  its  headqunners  at  the 
General  Post  OiBce  (St.  Martin's  Ic  Grand),  in  Ix>ndan,  employs  60,000  oflicers 
on  the  permanent  staff,  besides  ja.ooo  persons  who  do  not  hold  pennanent 
positions. 

The  enormous  number  of  i,6s»  millions  of  latlera— an  averaRC  of  43  letters 
for  every  inhabitant — 217  million  post-cards,  441  million  book-packets,  and 
1513  million  newspapers,  was  delivered  in  the  L'niicd  Kingdom  in  i8fl9-9o, 
and  during  the  same  period  the  Parcels  Post  coaveycd  not  less  than  43  million 
parcels. 

The  Post  Office  also  does  a  Lirge  banking  business.  In  1889,  the  Post 
Office  Savinirs-Banks— capital,  63  milhons  sterling — received  over  31 5^  millions 
uerling,  and  paid  over  idyi  millions  sterling.     In  the  following  year,  over 
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loV  milUons  of  Momrjr  Orders,  to  !be  nmount  of  27  millions  stertlni;,  and 
44  K  million  Postal  Orders,  lo  the  omoiml  of  17  Ji  millions  gtcrlinB.  were 
iisued  by  the  Post  OSice.  The  Post  Offioe  anniuUly  yieids  a  net  revenoe  to 
Iltc  Government  of  about  3  %  millions  sterling. 

The  Tobrnph  DvpajtnMat  has  over  31,000  miles  of  line,  and  190,000  mlica 
of  wife,  And  in  1890,  oeztly6a%  million  messages  were  sent  (ja^i  millions  in 
En^and  and  Wales,  6J4  millions  in  Scotland,  and  3K  millions  in  Ireland). 

The  "National TeltfAooa  Compaay."  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  kinf^om. 
'give  and  take'  over  a  million  messages  a  week,  or  more  than  100  million 
messages  a  year.  From  any  of  the  numoous  Telephone  Eacfaaoges  or  Cull- 
Offices  in  London,  conversation  can  be  carried  on  with  subscribers  in  Birming* 
ham.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c.  London  and  Paris  were  united  by  telephone 
in  March,  1891,  and  there  is  now  telephonic  commtiaicatton  through  Pnris 
between  London  and  Marseilles  and  Brussela. 

Submarine  Cables,  across  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  keep  England  In 
constant '  touch '  with  the  Continent,  and  instant  communication  with  th?  New 
Wodd  is  maintained  by  the  cable*  laid  along  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  between 
Valentin  and  Newfoundland.  Other  cables  and  land-lines  complete  the  circuit 
of  tbe  globe,  and  connect  the  British  possess:  nu  with  the  Mother  Counuy,  and 
eveiy  pwt  of  the  Empire  with  the  rest  of  the  w  orld. 

COMMERCE :  The  comtntrcc  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  tax 
the  most  gigantic  in  the  world,  the  total  Annu&l  Trade  with  foreign 
countries  and  British  Possessions  now  reaching  the  cnonnous 
amount  of  748  millions  sterling,  or  onc-fiftb  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  commerce  of  the  world. 

Until  recently,  tbe  external  trade  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  that  of  Franoe 
and  Germany  taken  together,  and  was  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  Sates — the  fourth  in  rank  among  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
world.  But  tbe  inule  of  each  of  these  three  countries,  and  especially  that  of 
Germany,  has  within  the  last  few  years  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  and 
although  British  trade  baa  also  advanced,  and  is  now  larger  than  enr  It  has 
been  before,  its  progress  has  tiot  tieen  at  anything  like  the  same  rale  as  that  of 
our  Cootinental  and  Amerioin  rivals.  If.  therefore,  we  compare  our  present 
trade  with  that  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  wc  must  admit  ■ 
relative  dadlM. 

According  to  the  latest  tcttiras,  the  total  trade  or  general  commerce  of 
Germany  amounted  to  523  millions  sterlinE.  that  of  France  to  405  millions 
sterling,  and  that  of  the  United  States  to  337  millions  sterling.  Our  tradu  is 
therefore  still  larger  than  that  of  France  and  the  United  Slates  taken  together, 
•nd  rather  more  than  Iths  of  that  of  Germany  and  France  taken  together. 


Of  the  forei|^  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  90  per  cent, 
falls  to  the  share  of  EngianJ^  8  per  cent  to  Scotland,  and  less  than 
3  per  cent,  lo  Ireland, 

Tbe  actnal  share  of  cadi  of  the  three  kinf^doms  in  the  fortrign  trade  of  the 
coaatiy  in  T889  wa^  England,  ^ffj^  millions,  or  90^  per  cent. ;  Scotland, 
;^te  mtlbons,  or  8  per  oenL ;  and  Ireland,  £<^  mlUioai,  or  i  H  per  cenL 
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Our  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  United  States^ 
India^  Frattcty  Australasia^  Germany^  Holland^  Russia^  Belgium^ 
British  North  America^  South  Africa,  Spain.,  the  Argentine  Jit- 
public,  and  China.  Our  annua)  trade  with  these  countries  ranges 
between  II  millions  sterling  with  China,  and  125  millions  with  the 
United  States. 

Trade  (f  the  United  JCingdom  with  the  chief  Brituh  PfissexsioHS  and  Forti^ 
Countries  in  i88<}  (in  million  founds  sfertin^}. 

TRADE    WITH    BRITISH     POSSESSIONS. 


IndU 

Australasia     . 
British  North  Americi 
South  Arrica  . 
Slrnits  Settlements 
British  West  Indies 
Hong  Kongf 
Ceylon 
All  other  Possessions  . 

Total   . 


97H 


8a  K 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

United  States 

95K 

7fi% 

WS« 

France .... 

45^ 

14S4 

59W 

Cjcmiftny  .... 

37 

18!^ 

4SX 

HollAnd 

aAM 

9K 

36K 

Russia       .... 

TTJ 

5K 

■^M 

Belgium         .... 

17W 

7 

34» 

Spain         .... 

xx% 

4V 

ISK 

>^gcntine  Republic 

a 

loH 

laji 

Sweilen 

9U 

fiK 

12 

Egypt  . 

8Ji 

3 

liJi 

Bnui! 

5 

6K 

iiK 

Turkey 

SH 

6 

iiK 

China 

6 

5 

ir 

Italy     .... 

zu 

7 

lOjf 

Denmark  .... 

7H 

ajf 

10 

All  other  Countries 

3»M 

33 

66« 

Total  330K  165  495  ?f 

Omnr!  Total .         .  427}^  048  675^ 

From  ihcw  numbrrrs,  which,  however,  vary  from  ycnr  lo  year,  sometimes 
very  considerably,  we  see  that  about  one-fifth  of  our  trade  is  carried  on  with 
tlhc  United  Stales,  and  considerably  more  th.in  one-fourth  with  the  British 
pDsse$sioi:3,  while  a  trade  of  over  100  millions  sterling  is  done  erery  year  with 
FrADoe  and  Germany. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS:  In  1890.  ihc  imports  and  ex- 
ports were  larger  than  ever  they  bad  been  before,  the  imports 
amounting  to  431  miUions  sterling,  or  over  j^ii  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  the  exports  10  327  millions  sterling,  or  j£8  los.  for 
erery  inhabitant,  the  tuUil  trade  thus  reaching  the  enonnous  sura 
of  74S  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  j^zo  per  head  of  the  population. 

Bur  vast  as  the  trade  is  which  these  values  represent,  ihcy  do  not  show  the 
whole  tmdti,  as  the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  ballion  and  specie, 
and  the  value  of  goods  imported  for  tnuishipmrnt.  arc  not  indiirinl.  The 
fold  and  silver  imports  amounted  in  1890  to  £y^  %  millioas,  .ind  the  cxporu 
tOj^afJ^  millions,  while  the  gomU  tran<^hipped  were  valued  at  £\a  millions. 
Extensive  nse  is  now  also  made  of  the  ParceU  Post-^abooi  t  %  million  pounds' 
worth  of  goods  enter  and  leave  the  coontry  in  this  way  eveiy  year. 

"Balance  of  Trade:"  British  imports  invariably  exceed  the 
exports  by  about  100  millions  sterling  a  year. 

In  1S89.  the  "  Balance  of  trade"  was  no  lesi  than  j^iia  millions  "in  favonr 
of  the  foreigner,"  that  is.  apparently  so;  but  how  is  it  po&sible  for  a  country 
like  England  to  continue  to  buy.  year  after  year,  so  much  more  than  it  sdls 
and  yet  remain  solvent,  and  in  &ct  actually  increase  in  wcalrh  and  comfort? 
John  Stuart  Mill  remarks  that  the  "vulgar  theory  deems  the  advantage  of 
eommerce  10  reside  tn  liic  exporu,  as  if  not  wfaai  a  cotmlry  gets,  boi  what  it 
parts  with  by  its  foreign  trade,  was  supposed  to  be  the  gain. "  And  as  imports 
ore  practically  paid  fat  hy  exports,  and  Xfice  vena,  that  is,  every  liundml  pounds' 
worth  of  raw  cotton  is  really  paid  for  by  one  hundred  pounds'  wonh  of  finished 
(xKton  goods,  and  as  our  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  on  the 
whole  balanoe  each  other,  the  enormous  excess  of  imports  over  exports  must 
represent  goods  sent  on  crtdit  in  payment  of  debt.  One  hundred  million 
poonds*  worth  of  goods  would  certainly  not  be  sent  us  on  civlil,  year  after 
year ;  ibey  must  therefore  represent  the  interest  on  money  lent  to  foreign  eoutt> 
tries,  or  payments  for  other  wrviocs  rendered.  Almost  all  foreign  States  have 
"from  time  to  time  borrowed  capital  from  England,  to  eaaUe  them  to  open 
tip  mines,  lay  railways,  reclaim  wastes,  aid  agrlcultnre,  and  for  many  odier 
purposes.  E^ngland  has  tent  thcra  that  intercbangeable  commodity,  money, 
on  the  cotMlition  that  they  pay  interest  When  the  time  for  paying  the  interest 
cones,  wumry  may  not  be  procurable,  or  tbe  creditor  prefiers  payment  in  '  kind.' 
and  tbe  country  liquidates  in  debt  by  sending  pmdncp-.  This  produce  istn- 
clnded  under  tbe  bead  of  *  imports,'  and  goes  further  to  swdl  the  differenee 
between  exports  and  imports,  as,  of  course,  there  have  been  no  goods  sent  out 
against  these  receipts,  and  this  is  simply  paying  an  interest  on  a  loon." ' 

British  Imports  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  f&od  and  rrKp 
maitrtais  for  our  manufactures,  while  British  exports  are  principally 
maimfactttnd goods^  coai^  metals  and  cMemicais. 

What  tbe  staple  articles  of  British  Trade  and  their  actual  and  rdati^'e  vnlue 
are.  may  tx  seen  from  tbe  following  summary  of  tbe  imports  niKl  exports  of 
tbe  United  Kingdom  for  tbe  ycnr  1890. 
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Summary  of  Imports  and  Exports 

IMPDKT8.  i, 

1.  AninuiU,  living  (rof  food)  . .  ii,«i6,ocki 
t.  Anides  of  food  and  drink, 

dutyfirce i36,<3a,eoo 

„  Artidcs  of  food  and  drink, 

dutiable       36(3iA,ooo 

t.  Tobacco,  dadabUt   ..        ..  3,542,000 

3.  Mctab           1^710,000 

4.  Cbemieals,  dye  tlofTft,  &c...  8,190,003 

5.  ^Is 6,99t/xu 

A.  Raw    materials   for    tcKtik 

nunofacturex  ..  ..     {[5,339,000 

;.  Raw  Ruterials  for  other  in- 

duAlrirf  niid  maniifacluret     41,626,000 
S.  Manuracturcd  onidei        ..    63,3t8,(m 
KtSCeUaneous  arlkia         . .      14.007,000 
„  by  ParceU  I*o«i       503,00a 


Total  Importt,  jC43o.88o,ocx> 


of  the  United  Kingdom  for  \yy>. 

rvwuTS-  jC 

I.  Animali,  li«inj;        ..        ..  870,000 

3.  Ajtidesof  food  .tf>d  drink  ,.  k, 935,0013 

3.  Raw  materiala         ..        ..  91,538,000 

4.  Artidd     onnulactund,   or 

partly  50  :— 

{»)  Vanuiand  textile  fabrics  119,458,000 

(h)  Metals  and  met^tl-worcA  45,351,000 

{c)  UachineryanU  mill  work  16,413,000 

ftf^  Aprarel,  Ac.       ..         ..  iT,a8s,aoo 
(ti  Chcffiicnli  and  medlcuul 

soods^ 8,948,000 

ij)  Other  aniclcs  wholly  or 

partly  maniifaciurcd   ..  j^iSi'tO'^ 
(g)  Artlde*  lent  by  Parceh 

Pom        1,000,000 


Tolnl  Ezporu  {BniUb 

Pioductt), 


jCrfj.s»«» 


To  the  exports  of  British  produce  must  be  added  the  exports  of  Foreijjn 
and  Colonial  produce,  of  the  value  of  j£64,349,ooo.  .ird  the  vnlue  of  foreign 
merchandise  transhipped  at  British  ports.  ;/^io,i8i.ooo. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES:  "The  United  Kingdom  is  a  free-tradinx  coantry. 
the  only  imports  on  which  customs  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  (ocm.  (ofet. 
drifd /'itits,  plate,  spirili,  tea,  tobacco,  and  -wine — ■apiiits,  tobacco,  tea,  and 
wine  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  entire  levies.  In  18S9.  duly  was  levied  on  good.^ 
of  the  value  of  ;^30.078.748,  out  of  .1  total  of  ^£^-1 27.^37. 595  imports,  or  abaiit 
7percenL  of  the  total  imports. " — Ttit  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1891. 

FOOD  IMPORTS  :  The  principal  articles  of  food  and  drink 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdotn  (with  their  value,  in  1S90,  in 
millions  of  pounds  sterling)  xirc— grain  and  flour  (53),  raw  and 
refined  sugar  (i8X)i  dead  meat  (2o>5),  aninuds  (iiX),  butter  and 
margarine  Ci3>i),  Ua  i\o),  fruits  (7)^),  wine  (5)(),  c/teise  (5),  coffee 
(4),  and  eggs  (3X)- 

The  extent  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  and  coloniiil  supplies  cA food-stuffs 
may  be  g:ithered  from  tlie  fact  that,  on  an  average,  every  peraon  in  the  United 
Kingdom  requires,  in  addition  to  the  fond  produced  at  home,  no  less  th.in 
ai5  lbs.  of  com  and  Hour.  10  lbs.  of  rice,  la  lbs.  of  bacon  and  harus.  9  lbs.  of 
butter,  S-^  lbs.  of  cheese.  5  lbs.  of  tea,  76  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  30  eggs. 

Grain  and  Flour :  In  addition  to  over  70  million  bushels  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  country,  about  i3o  million  bushels  of  wheal  and  flour 
are  imported  every  year  from  other  countries — wheaten  bread  bcin^i 
the  staple  food  of  the  British  people. 

The  oioe  ^eat  sourcea  of  wheat  {with  the  quantities,  in  tnilUoos  of  cwts. , 
Imported  in  1890)  are  Russia  (tpK).  the  United  States  {17?^},  India  (9}, 
Jiaumania  [^%),  Australasia  {;^),  The  Argentine  Republic  (aK).  Canada  (i), 
Gtrmany  (i).  Turkey  {x),  Ot  3  million  qiurters  of  flour  inijx)rtcd  in  1890, 
nearly  ^\i  million  quarters  came  from  the  United  States,  where  The  millitj^ 
industry  is  highly  developed.  But  Russia  now  sends  us  more  grain  ihim  llie 
United  Staler. 
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Sog^:  About  lo  million  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  and  neariy  15?^ 
million  lbs.  of  raw  sug-ar,  valued  at  iSX  millions  sterling,  are 
annually  imported. 

Raw  sagtr  is  sent  chicfljr  firom  tbe  Basf  and  IVfst  Indies,  Bratit,  BriHtk 
Guiana ,  and  India,  but  the  culij  valion  or  the  sugur-cane  tuts  been  largely  checked 
ia  recent  years,  owin^  to  the  enormous  development  of  the  be«t-roat  snyar 
industry  on  tbe  continent.  Germany  alone  now  sends  tis  refined  sogar  to  the 
value  of  onr  8K  mOlions  sterling  a  year,  and  France  about  354  million  pounds' 
worth.  Belgiom  sends  i  million  pounds'  worth,  and  Holland  more  than  tK 
million  pounds'  worth  of  beet-root  sugar.  The  system  of  hountits,  by  which 
the  continental  sugar  industry  has  been  fostered,  has  practically  mined  the 
sugar-refining  trade  in  this  country. 

The  Fresh  and  Tinned  Meat  trade  has  largely  increased  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  meat  imports  now  amount  to  over  20 
millions  sterling  a  year. 

Enormous  quantities  of  fresh  and  tinnid  ht^  come  from  the  United  States ; 
frak  and  tinned  wtutton  from  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Ar- 
gentina; raihitM  arc  sent  from  Betgium,  and  linned  raiti/s  from  New 
Zealand,  Ac  In  lact,  almost  every  description  of  ammal  food  is  poured  into 
this  country  from  all  the  great  meat-producing  counlries  all  over  tbe  world. 
From  tbe  United  States  alone  we  received,  in  1889,  over  7  million  pounds' 
worth  of  bacon  and  bams,  besides  aearly  3  million  pounds'  worth  of  fresb 
beef. 

Ure  Animals  are  sent  in  immense  numbers  firom  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  very  largely  from  HoUand,  Denmark, 
and  Germany. 

Nearly  iij^  million  pounds'  worth  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  Iambs  were  im- 
ported in  189a  Id  the  previous  year,  the  live  cattle  sent  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  5^  millions  sterling,  and  in  ihe  same  year  Canada  sent 
ij^  million  pounds'  worth  of  oxen,  and  HoUand  i  million  pounds'  worth  of 
anim^iU,  principally  oxen  and  sheep.  Live  animals  are  nlmost  all  landed  at 
London,  Liverpool.  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  other  East  Coast  ports. 

Butter  and  Margarine,  of  the  value  of  \i%  millions  sterling, 
cheese  (5  millions  sterling),  and  eggs  (3>i  millions  sterling),  were 
imported  in  1890. 

Batt«r  and  Uargarioi :  Over  aoo  million  lbs.  of  ^utttr.  and  zoo  million  lbs, 
of  marsaxiac.  ore  imported  from  the  Continent  mlo  the  Engti^  markel.  in 
addition  10  tbe  large  quantities  of  butter  sent  inxn  Ireland  and  tbe  Channel 
Islands. 

CfaeoM :  About  335  million  lbs.  of  cbeeie  were  lent  lo  this  ooontry  in  1S90, 
diicfly  inm  tbe  United  Stales.  Canada,  and  Holland. 

Egg* :  Over  a  thousand  million  foreign  eggi  were  also  consimcd,  in  additkn 
to  an  enorraous  borne  productioo. 

Tea,  from  India,  CAinn,  and  Cryhn;  coffee,  from  lirazil.  Centred 
AmeriCiiy  India,  and  Ceylon;  anti  cocoa,  from  the  West  Indies,  are 
(be  principal  non-alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TcK,  wbicii  fonneriy  was  almost  cadosivdy  suppUed  bj  ChioA,  is  nov  most 
bxi^dy  aqipUed  to  Ibe  Bhitiih  otarkel  b^  Itt£a.  and  Ceylon.  Of  the  saa  nnlbDa 
lbs.  imparted  in  ifi89  {234  raillioci  lbs.,  valoed  at  10  millioas  sterling,  in  1890)*  ■ 
ao  less  than  95  milboai  Ibi.  came  from  India.  33  miUioa  lbs.  mm  Ce^rkm.  and4 
8a  BOiiaKi  lbs.  from  C2una.  Tbe  Britisb  import  of  tea  from  China  is  decraasing 
■t  an  extracnSinary  rate  ;  tbe  qtuniitjr  received  in  1889  being  mhaost  eiaocly 
oofr^iaU  tbe  ft*™"'  of  China  lea  imported  into  tbe  kingdom  la  1:876.  We 
also  teccsre  abom  aK  BuQioa  lb&.  through  KoDaod  (from  the  Dutch  Eaal 
Indio),  and  about  9  miHioB  lbs.  from  other  cooairies. 

Baidcs  the  6  lbs.  of  lea  per  bead  of  tbe  population  icoriTcd  in  18901  wc  im- 
parled also  nearly  4  million  pooods*  worth  of  coffw,  and  about  ^£800,000 
worth  of  cocoa,  the  latter  almost  exclusively  from  ibe  inland  of  Trinidad. 

Frnits:  Ovez  7}4  million  pounds' worth  of  fniits  of  all  kinds  were^ 
imported  in  1890  from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  the  United^ 
States,  and  the  West  Indies. 

MiUioos  of  oraares.  lemoas.  ffrapes.  Ac.  arc  sent  by  fiut  steamers  from 
Spain  and  Portu^,  Italy,  and  France,  while  Greece  sends  us  annually  aboui  1 
t}i  million  pounds'  worth  of curramis.  and  A^ia.  Minor  supplies  about  /'Sjo.ooO'' 
worth  of  raiiiMs  andyf^.     Lotj^  quantities  of  tinmtJ  fruits  come  from  the 
United  Stales,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  Ixigs:  fruil 
trade  with  our  AustmJasion  colonics. 

Wine  is  also  a  large  import — about  16  million  gallons^  valued  at 
nearly  6  millions  sterling,  being  received  every  year. 

The  wine  consumed  in  this  country,  or  resrxportcd,  is  derived  cbtcHy  from 
France  (claret,  cbanipu^ne,  Stc),  Portugal  (port),  Spiio  (sbeny),  luly  tM^r^U^ 
&.C.),  Austria-Hutigury  (tolcay,  &c.),  Germany  (hock),  AkulniUa  (UiiUr.i,  &c.). 
and  the  Cape  Colony  (Conslantia,  &&) 

Raw  materials  for  our  manufactures,  metals  and  minerals,  oils, 
chemicals,  dye-stuJTs,  and  tanning  materials,  with  the  articles  of 
food  and  drink  already  mentioned,  form  the  bulk  of  the  Uritish  im- 
port trade.  The  imports  of  manufactured  articles,  or  Hnishcd 
goods,  only  amotmt  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 

Tbe  raw  materials  for  our  textile  indiutries,  which  include  raw  cottou,  wool, 
ftaa,  harap,  and  jute,  are  imported  to  the  value  of  bctn'oen  85  nnd  lyo  niilliotis 
sterling  a  jc^.     Raw  cotton  alone  antaunis  to  fully  one-hnlf.  and  wool  to 
'  about  one-lhird  (in  value)  of  the  total  import  of  textile  materials. 

Raw  Cotton :  Nearly  2»{xx)  million  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  arc  now 
imported  every  year.  Three -fourths  of  it  are  sent  from  the  Uniteti 
States,  the  rest  comes  from  Egypt^  British  India^  Turkey^  and 
other  countries. 

In  1S90,  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  imported  and  retidned  for  home  con- 
sumption, amouutcd  to  4aK  millions  sterling.     Between  370  to  390  ntilliun  lUs. 
I-Of  taw  cotton  are  re-exported  to  other  countries  z^^xy  year.     Nenrly  nil  iU« 
^raw  cotton  shipped  from  New  Orleans,  Bombay,  AleKaadria,  and  otlicr  cotton 
ports,  is  landed  at  Liverpool,  the  greatest  cotton  emporium  in  the  world,  tor 
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traosport  by  rail  to  Manchester,  and  the  sumMuttlutf;  cutton-mnnurarturuig 
towns.  When  the  M&ach«ster  Ship  Cuwl  is  ftmsbed,  much  of  the  coitoD  now 
unUNtlcU  at  the  U%*crpool  ducks,  and  forwarded  by  mil,  will  be  taken  direct  to 
ManchcaltT)  anil  thence  distributed  to  the  loctortcs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  great  work  wfll  not  only  affect  the  staple  trade  of  LiTerpool,  and  lArgely 
increase  the  staple  tndtutr)-  of  South  Lancashire,  but  will  aUo  foster  and  dcvclup 
ikcw  industries  in  the  district  through  which  it  pas&es — the  c^uiaI  being  practi- 
cally an  extension,  36  miles  in  length,  of  the  Liverpool  docks  into  the  heart  of 
the  most  active  and  enterprising  industrial  region  in  the  world. 

WOOL:  The  aantial  import  of  wool  now  amounts  to  700 
million  lbs.,  and  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  quantity 
comes  fn>in  Aastndia.  and  New  Zealand. 

Tbc  total  quantity  of  wool— jAw-/,  iami,  and  a^Wtd —iraported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  io  1889  was  700  million  lbs. ,  one  b-ilf  of  which  was  exported 
to  other  countries,  and  the  other  half  retained  for  home  consumption.  Of 
the  total  import,  over  430  million  lbs.  came  from  Austsalasia.  which  now 
surpasses  all  olher  wool-producing  countries  id  regard  to  both  quantity  and 
quality.  Noarly  all  tbc  AustralA^^nn  and  ^uth  Afncan  woo)  is  consigned 
to  LONDON.  tA£  grtatat  uwi-mari^I  im  the  uvrld ;  but  as  woal-mtrMx 
have  been  establislied  at  the  great  wool  porU  of  Australasia — SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  ADELAIDE.  HRISa\NR.  and  WELLINGTON -much  of 
the  wool  IS  now  sent  diiYCt  to  ihc  Continental  ports  of  ANTWERI'.  HAM- 
BURG, and  MARSEILLES,  and  to  America,  chiefly  to  NEW  YORK.  The 
Taloe  of  Che  wool  imported  in  1890  was  nairly  a?  mllHoni  sterling. 

HIDES  and  SKINS,  and  LEATHER,  dres^d  and  undressed, 
are  imported  to  the  value  of  X3  millions  sterling  a  year. 

Tbc  trade  in  raw  hides  and  skins,  and  in  dressed  and  undressed  leather,  ts 
enormous,  the  British  leather  industry  ranking  next  in  importance  to  the  great 
textile  and  iron  industries.  'Vhc  mw  nLilcrial  is  obtained  princii»lly  from 
British  India,  tbc  CoKtintnt  (France.  Belgium.  Ac),  Soutk  Afrim,  ibe  Vniud 
St<itfs  and  5jaf/A  America,  The  import  of  leather  alone  amounted,  in  1890, 
10  over  6K  millions  sterling. 

FLAX,  HEMP,  and  JUTE  are  imported  to  the  value  of  be- 
tween 10  and  12  miUiuns  sterling  a  year. 

Flax  is  largely  grown  in  Ireland,  but  more  is  imported  from  Russia  and 
otbet  Kuropeaa  countries  Hasp  is  supplied  by  Russia  and  Italy,  and  Jut* 
is  obtaiited  from  firiitsh  India. 

Among  a  host  of  other  materials  for  our  manufactures,  obtained 
(jrom  other  cotmtries,  are  metals,  of  the  annual  value  of  23^%' 
niitlions  sterling,  chemicals,  dye-stnffs  and  tanning  materiaia,  and 
oils  and  seeds,  to  the  value  of  22  million!^  a  year. 

Tha  diief  metal  importa,  with  tbeir  annual  value  in  millions  sierhng.  are. 
eoppo^  ore  (4).  and  copper  partly  wrought  (a^);  iron  ore  (sXf.  iron  bars 
and  monulacturcs  (4);  lead(a}:  tinfa^l;  tine  and  xinc  goods  (i)£^ 

Tbe  dwMiicaU.  d7t-«tsfi  and  taoBiax  natcriaU  imported  in  1890  were 
valued  at  6  roilUons  sterling,  tbe  oils  a*  7  milboos,  and  tbe  seeds  at  6}i£  miUionfc 
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MANUFACTURED  GOODS  are  ttnautlK-  uuported  to  Om 
va!oe  of  orer  60  mTlioas  steriiQ£>  About  ctte-sevcaHh  of  the  v»hte 
of  tw  totftl  mponsi. 

Ovtr  XI  aiBm  povads*  «cnb  of  rih  ■■■iflw.Nm  iu«  importtd  cwry  yattr. 
^■•if  feoB  ft— Bt,  ihg  fTTMBt  BftMTnirfmarint  <»«wtty  »  ilw*otld;  btt 
lan,r  n—iriiir  I  nf  la  cm^  of  Gcnaao  naiittAKtnre.  also  n«ch  ihucoaMff 
Ifera^  HoOud  aad  fidtpaoL    FucysBks  air  obcuDed  from  ChuuMHlJoiMB. 

WmBm  voaii  Bad  ymrmi  aic  abo  impoited  to  ftboot  dw  mmut  nnainl  1 
If  niBfaiaft  slefUQK^-ciiicflv'  from  CVvTu.tny  through  BdcWo  mkI  Oatcb  | 
A  craMI  dnd  of  Ficnch  and  IJclj;iaii  doth  Ami  Samt  U  |ilMMd  a«  tta*  HHllah^ 
■■ftri.  and  froB  the  nine  ooumria  wo  abo  re«dve  many  mfUioti  |utra  o( 
boact.  ihoo,  and  glons  etirry  yvm. 

Many  of  the  miscellaneous  imports  arc  of  considcraMe  import- 
ance in  the  arts  and  inaDufaciure*. 

Such  Are  aUa  or  e^urto  rrajs,  $ocxtc»«tv«ly  uscil  In  papemoluntE.  Uii)H>ttnl 
frocn  AlgerU.  Spain,  Ac  ;  petroleum,  fruni  the  t'liJtcUSlAteiatKl  Ktuftia;  Irory, 
(rofii  Arricu  aiul  India. ;   ostrich  fe&thart,  fruiu  South  Alnca  ;  Siv^,  Av. 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  consist  i>rincipally  of  manufactured  i^oods 
and  minerals,  \%hich  aiuount  to  nearly ybwr-y^Aj  of  the  wluilc  ;  (he 
remaining;  om-fifth  bein^  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colouial  iiroduce, 

Foar-fifths  of  the  exports  Iroiii  the  Unitcil  Kiii.t;il>iin  iwv  Ihui  liiii-ili<ml  ptu- 
ducts  of  fihtish  manufactUM:,  :iiKt  iiiim*ml<)  ubtnincHl  iioiti  Uritlsh  uiliiei,  wtttio 
one-fifth  coruisls  of  raw  muUTials  uiid  riiiislicd  pnHluct:t  of  fuivtf*n  tir  colont>it 
origin,  brought,  along  with  gT>idi»  and  produce  lor  oui'  own  uw.  kiUu  utir  t>«)4ik, 
and  thence  di:>tributed  la  uthet  couiuries.  Tliis  iii.'ni  in  otir  Tradu  Kciiirni 
does  not  include  the  value  (over  to  luilliuiis  sterling  A  year)  of  llui  futvign  inor> 
chAndizc  merdy  iranshipped  at  llritisli  |H>rls. 

The  total  valne  of  British  exports  in  1890  oinniintt-d  to  327V 
millions  sterling — the  cx|)uru  of  British  pnuiuct  amuuntiiiK  to  aOjV 
millions,  and  the  re-exporls  oXforei^  atui  tohniai prmiute  lit  64V 
millions — an  export  tnulc  aniuuiitiuijf  on  an  uvcrutjc,  tu  j^8  joc. 
per  head  of  the  toial  population. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  (lionie  Produce)  in  1890  (with  their  value  In 
millions  sterling)  were: — Collon  gooils  and  yarn{74Jtl);  woollen  ontl  worftUfd 
goods  and  yam  (a^K);  linen  and  jute  nunu(actui-cs  and  y.irn{f|j);  apparel 
and  articles  of  jwrsonal  use  (11 'i);  iron  and  sicci  (jij-i);  hardwjr«nnd  cutlrry 
(aji();  copper  (43^):  niachii^ciy  (16!^);  coals,  cinders,  fuel,  Ac.  (19);  chemicals 
(9).  From  the  summitry  of  British  exports' already  given,  It  will  tin  mcd  tltnt 
wo  cjcported  articles  of  food  and  drink  (Home  I'ii»ducr)  tu  iJic  aniuuiil  of  ti  V 
millions  sterling,  and  ihnt  British  auinijJa.  chiefly  lionws,  to  Uia  value  uJ^ 
^870,000  (in  1869,  ;f  1,170,000),  were  sent  abroad  in  llie  Mine  year. 

The  chief  markets  for  British  manufactures  and  other  produrti 
arc  InHia^  Australasia^  Canmia^  and  South  Africa,  wjlhin  ihc 
empire  ;  and  the  United  States,  Gertntmy,  France^  the  Ar^etUint 
Republic^  Hollatui,  Italy,  Belnium^  Brazil^  Turkey,  and  Chimin 
among  foreign  countries. 


About  ooe-tliinl  or  tbc  export  tinde  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireliuid  is  done  with 
India  and  the  British  Colonics  and  Depeadeodes,  and  two^irds  with  foreign 
countries,  of  which  the  United  States  is  by  br  our  best  custotuer.  Indi.i  and 
the  United  States  each  take  over  30  million  pounds'  worth  r?f  Uritish  ^^oods 
every  year,  and  Australasta  and  Canada  lugetber  buy  an  equal  amount. 
Gcnnany  takes  19  millions'  worth,  and  France  about  15  millions'  worth  of 
British  goods  annually. 

Cottoa  Mftoufactores  :  62  million  pounds'  worth  of  cotton  goods^ 
and  X2X  million  pounds'  worth  oi  cotton  yam^  were  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  189a 

The  cotton  goods  manufdctured  in  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  in  soeh  vast 
quantities  ore  sent  all  over  the  world  ;  fully  four -fifths  of  the  pieoe-goods.  and 
about  one-third  of  the  yarn  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  pa*^  through 
LIVERPOOL,  which  is  thus  not  only  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  the  mw 
material,  but  also  the  principal  outlet  for  the  finished  product 

India  takes  nearly  ao  millioa  pounds'  worth  of  Briii^  cotton  manufAClures 
every  year  ;  Cbioa  (including  Hong  Kong  and  Ntacao),  5  ;  Torkey  (in  Europe 
and  Asia),  4K  ;  Germany,  3;  Holland,  z5j  ;  AustraUxia,  %%  \  BrazU,  ■*%  \ 
the  United  State*,  aK  :   Belgiom,  a. 

Woollen  Manufactnres  :  The  annual  export  o{  woollen  goods  and 
yam  amounts  to  about  24  millions  sterling — about  two-dfths  of  the 
value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  sent  abroad  every  year. 

TIk  value  of  the  woollen  goods  exported  in  1890,  principally  through  Liver- 
pool. London,  and  Hull,  was  so  miUioos  sterling,  and  of  the  wooUea  and 
worsted  yam,  4  millions  sterling.  Tbe  countries  to  which  they  are  chiefly  sent 
(with  tbe  value  of  their  imports  in  millions  sterling)  are  tbe  following :— the 
United  Sutes  (4  V):  Prance  (3V);  Germany  (3):  UoUaad(t)i):  Belgiam  (i). 

Linen  and  Jute  Manufactures  and  yara,  to  the  value  of  9K  millions 
sterlings  are  sent  abroad  every  year,  principally  lo  the  United  Sutes. 

In  1889,  the  United  States  imported  nearly  3  million  pounds'  worth  of  British 
linen  gO(>ds — tbe  rest  being  purchased  chiefiy  by  France,  GermAny,  Australia, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Belgium.  More  than  half  of  the  linen  goods  exported 
passes  throtigh  Liverpot^ 

Apparel — clothing  and  haberdasher>' — and  articles  of  personal 
u6e  are  exported,  chieBy  through  London,  to  the  value  of  11 
millions  sterling  a  year. 

The  British  Colonies  and  Dependendes,  especialty  Australia  and  Sonlh  Africa, 
are  ibe  ticst  customers  for  aU  kinds  of  BJolhing  and  haberdashery ;  among 
foreign  countries,  the  United  States  and  FVaaoe  bay  more  British-made  clothing 
than  any  other. 

MetaJs :  The  exports  of  metala  and  metal  goods  rank  next  in  value 
to  those  of  cotton  goods  and  yam,  more  than  55  million  pounds' 
worth  of  iron  and  steel  goods^  hardwares  and  cutlery,  copper  and 
machineryy  being  sold  every  year  in  the  chief  foreign  and  colonial 
markets. 

Tb*  iroa  and  MmI  aborts,  which  amounied  to  %x%  raitUoos  sterling  in 
1990,  included  00  less  than  63{  million  pounds'  worth  of  tin  plaits. 
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In  the  same  year  the  exports  of  Aardwans  and  cutltry  nmounted  to  a% 
millions  sterling,  and  of  copper  to  4K  millions,  and  machinery  to  no  less  tbnn 
l6>i  millions  sterling.  The  heavy  exports  of  British  ninchinrry  and  steam 
cmgines  to  India,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Stales,  and  other  countric*.  aro 
really  the  chief  cause  of  the  enormous  advance  made  in  these  countries  within 
recent  years  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  and  other  goods  previously 
Imponed  from  this  country. 

Coal :  19  raillion  pounds*  worth  of  coal  was  exported  in  1890, 
principally  through  Carrf/^— the  world's  greatest  coal  port — and 
the  Tyfi£  Ports. 

In  three  years.  1888  to  1890,  the  coal  export  increased  from  laV  million-s  to 
ig  millions ;  and  the  quantities  of  coal  sent  lo  Fnincr.  Italy.  Gwinfiny.  Spain, 
Egypt,  the  EfaUic,  Indi-i  and  other  countries,  increase  every  year.  Vessels  lo  the 
B;iltic  ports  from  Ni-wcasllc,  and  to  the  Spaniih  porta  from  Cardiff,  lako  out  coni 
and  bring  back  timber  from  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and  iron  ore  from  .S|Miin. 

Chemioils,  dycstufTs,   and   tanning  materials  arc  annually  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  9  millions  sterling. 
British  chemicals  arc  sent  principally  to  ih?  United  Stales  and  theContinont. 

Other  important  items  in  the  Export  Returns  (with  their  annual 
value  in  injllious  steiliiig)  arc  :~!calhcr  and  leather  goods  (5,^), 
silk  manufactures  {3^),  books,  paper  and  stationery  (4),  india- 
rubber  goods  and  the  raw  material  (2,^),  earthenware  {2%\  fish 
(2V),  tea  {iH\  coffee  {2}i\  beer  and  ale  (1^). 

L«ath«r  and  leather  g^ods  iire  -sciit  chleny  tu  France,  the  United  States, 
Cicrmany,  Holland,  ami  JURinm.  Silk  manufacturas,  silk  wasle  and  raw  silk, 
arc  sent  to  the  United  Statoa.  France.  Australasia  and  Indi.i.  Booki,  papfrr 
and  itationery  arc  sent  principally  lo  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colonies  in  Australasia,  Ac  India-rubber  Eoods  and  the  raw  ninicrial  arc  ex> 
ported  chiefly  to  the  Continent  and  the  United  States.  Britlsh-niadt--  Earthen- 
ware goes  chiefly  to  the  Uiulc<l  Stales.  I-orgc  quantities  of  FUh  nrc  sent  to  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  Tea.  Coffee  and  Cocoa  are  re-exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Germany,  Holland.  France,  &c.,  and  lliitJsh  Beer  and  Ale 
are  sent  all  over  the  world,  but  most  largely  to  our  own  Colonies  and  Do> 
pendencies. 

The  British  Mercantile  Marine  exceeds  the  merchant  navies  of 
all  other  nations  taken  together,  and  most  of  the  sea-borne  goods 
and  produce,  not  only  of  our  ovm  country,  but  also  of  foreign 
countries,  is  carried  in  British  ships,  which  arc  thus  the  "  ocean 
carriers"  nf  the  world. 

Brltahi  posseues  more  thaa  half  the  merchant  lenHce  of  the  warU.  ftrllish 
"linen"  constantly  ir.xvcrse  the  great  Ocean  Highways  almost  with  the 
regularity  of  express  trains,  tvhilc  British  cargo  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
load  and  unload  in  almost  every  port  in  the  world.  "  Wherever  a  cargo  is 
expected,  you  will  generally  find  a  British  vessel  lying  to  bring  it ;  wherever 
a  cargo  Is  waiting,  there  is  a  British  ship  ready  to  load  it."  Protected  by  the 
vtMt  pt?v)trful  navy  the  world  ha.s  ever  seen,  our  immense  licet  of  merchant 
veaaels,  largely  owned  by  wealthy  and  ontcrprising  commercial  cuinponics,  has 
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praclically  no  riva]  to  contest  with  it  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  British  mer- 
c!iant  vessds  ve  jost  so  many  Unlcs  in  the  golden  chain  of  trade  which  binds 
the  world  together ;  Ihcy  are,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  finely  says,  "  like  the  shuttle  on 
the  lootn,  weaving  the  web  <^  conootxl  between  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

The  Mercantile  Navy  of  Britain  consists  of  nearly  >3,000  steam 
and  sailing^  vessels,  of  over  y)^  million  tons  (net  tonna^),  manned 
by  about  350,000  men. 

In  1839,  14.640  sailing  vessels,  of  3,041,278  tons,  and  7,139  steamers,  of 
4,717,730  tons,  were  re^isiertd  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom.  .Adding 
those  belonging  to  the  colonies,  the  total  number  of  vessels  txlonging  to  the 
British  Empire  in  the  same  jrear  was  36,469,  of  9,472,060  tons. 

A  later  Return  of  the  skififing  irwiud  in  each  eimntry  of  the  worid  (exclndinf 
vessels  of  less  than  100  tons)  shows  that  is.o^i  sti^nmcrs  and  sailing  vessels, 
of  tiJi  skUUoo  toos,  were  Brttith  ;  3.27a.  of  i.Saj.Sfia  ions.  American  ;  1.3B0, 
of  1.045,102  tons,  French;  1,876.  of  1,569,311  tons,  German;  3.369,  of  i.5&(. 355 
tons.  Norwegian;  out  ofa  total  for  all  countrieaof  32,098  vessels,  of  22,151,651 
tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  home  and  forei^^  trade  that 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  i88g  was  381,000,  of 
83  million  tons  ;  while  350.000  vessels,  of  78^  million  tons,  ctfared 
in  the  same  year.  The  total  tonnaE^  in  cargo  and  ballast,  which 
entered  and  left  British  ports  in  one  year,  thus  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  151 V  million  tons,  an  average  'movement'  of  4 
tons  per  head  of  the  entire  population. 

Coasting'  Trade  :  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
clearcJ  coastwiseKn  1S89  wastk>5,ooo,  carrying  89 >4  million  tons. 

Of  these,  319,000  vessels,  of  47K  million  tons,  tnUred,  and  386,000  vesseb. 
of  43  million  tons,  ekartd  in  the  coastmg  or  home  tnide. 

Foreign  Trade :  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1889  was  zasooo,  carrying  about  73 
million  tons. 

The  actual  oumben  were  entered,  63,053  (a3,375  foragn).  of  35,534,000 
urns,  and  62.900  {23,875  foreign),  of  36,365,000  tons,  cleared. 

Of  the  72  million  tons  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade 
at  British  ports,  52?^  million  tons  were  in  British^  and  \^%  million 
tons  xvifordgn  vessels. 

Of  the  fordgn  tonnage,  Korvay  stands  first,  with  ^%  millioa  tons ;  Gannany, 
second,  with  nearly  4  million  tons :  Holland,  third,  with  nearly  a  million  tons ; 
Prance,  fourth,  with  1,867.000  tons;  Deiuaark,  fifth,  with  iK  million  loas; 
Sweden,  sinb,  with  \%  million  tons;  all  other  coumries,  except  Spain  (ly 
million  tons),  less  than  a  million  each;  the  United  States  bring  the  tln-entk 
on  the  list,  with  only  325,000  tons  entered  and  elearwl,  or  less  than  half  that  <A 
Helgtum,  whtch  shows  that  the  cnonnous  import  and  export  trade  between  tbe 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  is  canied  almost  entirely  in  British 
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More  than  half  the  foreigfa  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  carried 
on  through  the  four  great  ports  of  London,  LiTerpool,  Cardiff,  and 
Newcastle. 

The  luucl  largest  ports  in  order  (f/omna^e  arc  Hull.  GlasgOvr,  Newport,  North 
and  South  Sliiclds,  Sunilerland,  Southamplon,  MJddlcsborough,  Swansea,  I>)vct, 
Lath,  Grinwby.  and  Harwich,  each  of  which  have  a  '  movement '  of  over  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  Less  than  a  million  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  Hartlepool, 
Urutol,  Dublin,  and  Bctfast. 

Tota/  Ttmnage  (in  miJ/iaru  of  toru^^  txelutUng  ccattwist)  enttrtd  and 
cleared  ai  Briiish  Ports  in  iSSg : — 


London 

13 

N.  &  S.  Shields 

2}4 

Grimsb]^ 

IJ^ 

Liverpool . 

IX 

Sunderland  . 

iH 

Harwich    , 

I 

Cardiff. 

-      8J< 

Southampton 

iH 

Hartlepool    . 

I 

Newcastle 

5>^ 

M  iddlcsbo  rough 

1^ 

Bristol 

H 

Hull     . 

■      3H 

Swansea 

t'4 

Dublin . 

U 

Glasgow  . 

a^ 

Dover 

1% 

Belfast 

X 

Newport 

.     '}< 

Leith    . 

x^ 

''The  Customs  Returns  show  that  there  is  an  cver-increastng 
tendency  of  concentration  of  trade  within  a  few  great  centres  of 
commerce."' 

As  cnxtocDS  duties  are  only  levied  on  a  few  articles,  such  as  tea.  iotacco,  wint 
and  spirits.  &c. ,  the  receipts  abo  show  the  extent  of  the  import  trade  in  these 
Dommodities  at  the  various  ports. 

One-half  the  customs  receipts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  col- 
lected at  the  port  of  London,  onc-ftyurih  at  Liverpool  and  other 
English  ports,  one-twclfih  at  Scotch  ports,  and  one-ieiUh  at  [rish 
ports. 

The  actual  amounts  in  1890  were — Loadoo  xo  millions  stcrlinf^.  Liverpool 
aj^  millions,  other  Englisb  ports  a}^  millions,  Scotlxnd  i>^  millions,  and 
Ireland  3  millions.  Only  one  port  in  England,  besides  London  and  Liverpool, 
Bristol  (the  eighlecnih  on  the  list  of  British  porta  in  order  of  foreign  trade  ton- 
nage), has  customs  receipts  of  over  half  a  million  a  year. 

Valut  (in  milUcms  sUrling)  ef  iht  FarrigH  Trade  (imporls  and  experts  of 
Britith.forHgn  and  eoUmial produce)  at  the  chief  British  seaporti  itt  /*ft?  .• — 


London . 

SJI^ 

Newcastle    . 

i*K 

Bel£ut 

J 

Liverpool    . 

"6K 

Goole 

lojf 

Hartlepool 

3 

Hull       . 

4«M 

Bristol . 

9% 

Newport    . 

•H 

Glasgow     . 

a8 

Dover 

9 

Dublin  . 

mM 

Harwich 

.9K 

CardifiF. 

9 

nymoulh 

*% 

Soutbampton 

tn% 

Swansea  . 

iU. 

Sunderland    . 

i« 

Folkestooe 

t4f« 

Dundee 

^% 

Cork. 

t 

Newhaven    . 

mW 

Middlcsborough 

4H 

Aberdeen 

I 

l^iih 

13^ 

Greenock 

4 

Portsmouth 

5C 

Grimsby  , 

uK 

Gnuifemouth    . 

iH 

(.  KMMtl  apficDdtlMaW  raoMl  ntnbrr- 


t     s.   KtMMi—an't   year  Cm*,  tS^t.  |>.  at. 
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London  and  Liverpool  are  thus  the  chief  inlets  and  outlets  of  the 
gigantic  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tbe  value,  in  1S90,  or  the  total  trade  of  Liverpool  was  a»j  mlllioai  sterUnff, 
while  that  of  London  amounted  to  a3>  ^  mUlioos ;  but  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  London  exceeded  those  of  Liverpool  by  33}^  millions,  while  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  Liverpool  exceeded  those  of  London  by  nearly  a8  million*. 

Tbe  Impocti  of  London  amounted,  in  1890.  to  144K  millions,  and  those  of 
Liverpool  to  nearly  lit 3<  millions,  or  33M  millions  less  than  the  imports  of 
London. 

Tbe  exports  of  London  In  the  same  jrear  were  valued  at  87K  mflllons,  and 
those  of  Liverpool  at  ii5K>  or  about  38  rotUioas  more  than  the  exports  of 
London. 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  rcKisiered  at  these  two 
great  pons,  we  find  thai,  in  1889  (Dec.  31st),  London  had  3,577  sailing  and 
steam  vessels  of  x,^^,-j^  tons,  as  against  3,313  vessels  of  i,d3i,S63  tons 
belonging  to  Liverpool.  That  is  to  say,  at  that  date  Uverpool  had  s&4  fewer 
vesaeb.  but  half  a  million  more  tonnai^e  than  London ;  but  further,  while 
Liverpool  has  a6  steamers  of  3,000  tons  and  upwards,  London  has  only  4  such 
vessels. 

In  respect  of  toonogfe  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port,  Liver- 
pool therefore  stands  first,  not  only  among  British  ports,  but 
absolutely  the  6rst  in  the  world. 

These  two  great  ports  may  also  be  compared  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  their  exports,  'l^us,  Liverpool  exports  twice  as  much  (in  value) 
Britiik  frodtut  as  London ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  London  re-exports  nearly 
three  times  (in  value)  as  much/om/n  and  cohniat product  as  Liverpool 

Further,  the  enstoraa  dnties  collected  al  the  Port  of  London  being  about  to 
millions  sterling  a  year,  while  t)io<«  received  at  Liverpool  amount  to  g^  millions, 
it  follows  that  London  must  import  dutiable  articles — /ru,  co^,  coaa,  -mint, 
tobacco,  &c — to  four  times  the  value  of  thotsc  landed  at  LivorpooL 

Tbe  difference  also  extends  to  other  than  dutiable  articles ;  thus.  London  im- 
ports sc\-cn  times  more  wool  than  Liverpool ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
cnonnous  supplies  of  raw  cotton  pour  into  Liverpool,  it  hardly  enters  into 
London  imports. 

LONDON,  with  Its  vast  population  of  5>^  millions,  is  the  greatest 
commercial  and  business  city  in  the  world,  and  its  markets  and 
exchanges  regulate  the  production  and  control  the  price  of  almost 
every  commodity.  The  chief  centre  of  credit  as  well  as  commerce, 
the  metropolis  is  virtually  "  the  banking-house  of  the  commercial 
world."  As  a  money  market,  London  is  absolutely  unrivalled  and 
always  has  at  immediate  command  more  capital  than  could  be 
furnished  by  all  the  other  money  markets  of  the  world. 

Tbe  Port  of  Loadoa  extends  from  London  BriJ^a  to  Tilhury^  on  the  north 
side,  and  to  GravesemJ,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tliames,  a  distance  of  30  mi1cs« 
and  the  gigimtic  docks  which  line  both  hanks  of  the  Thames,  between  London 
BriJi^t  and  BiaekwaU,  are  crowded  with  steamships  and  sailing  vcswls  from 
•11  ports  of  the  worUL    Along  the  quays  are  miles  of  sheds  and  warehoiues, 
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filled  with  the  producls  of  every  clime,  and  thence  distributed  eocstvrise,  or  by 
rail  and  canal,  to  every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  or  rt~ihipped  to  other  countries 
along  with  the  50  million  pounds'  worlbof  flnishcd  goods  annunlly  obtained 
from  her  own  workshops  and  factories — for  London  is  a  great  cnanufacturing 
city,  a5  well  as  the  chief  commercial  centre  or  the  kingdom — or  sent  to  the 
Thames  by  rail,  canal,  and  coasting  vessels  for  shipment  abroad. 

The  Coasting  Trade  of  London  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  port  in  Ihc 
world.  Rc^lar  lines  of  steamers  run  between  London  and  all  the  principal, 
and  several  of  the  smaller,  "home"  ports.  A  vast  numlwr  of  sailing  vessels 
as  well  as  steamers  arc  constantly  employed  as  '  feeders  '  and  '  distributors'  of 
the  immense  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  I^itish  possessions  which  centres 
la  tlie  metropolis.  (The  foreign  trade  of  Quecnborough,  in  the  Isle  of  Shcppcy, 
b  also  Included  in  the  returns  for  the  port  of  London). 

llie  Porelita  Trade  of  London  is  more  extensive  than  tlial  of  any  other  port 
in  the  kingdom,  and.  indeed,  in  tlie  world.  Liverpool  and  New  York  arc  the 
only  ports  which  approiich  London  in  the  raagniludc  and  viiluc  of  their  foreign 
trade.  The  export  trade  of  Liverpool,  however,  is  much  larger  {£v&  inilliona 
more  in  1890}  than  the  export  trade  of  London,  but  the  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  and  goods  which  an;  brought  into  the  'ITwrncs  are  jCZ3%  millions 
greater  in  value  than  those  which  enter  the  Mersey. 

Of  the  numerous  Steamship  Companies  which  carry  on  the  greater  port  of 
the  regular  Foreign  Traile  of  I-ondon,  the  most  important  arc  the  Peninutlnr 
aa.i  Ot-ifntal  Si^.im  AaT.i^'ii/i'oa  Co.  (P.  A  O-).  the  Orient,  and  ulhcr  Lim-s  to 
the  Hcditerraneaa  PorU,  India.  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
viii  Ihc  Shcj;  Cnnnl :  llic  liHtish  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  to  India  and 
Eart  Africa  (Zanxibar);  the  CaitU  Lint,  via  Madeira  and  Sl  Helena,  to 
South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elirabetb,  liisi  l.nndoii  and  Port 
NaUl].  Olid  East  Afrio  (Dclagoa  Bay,  Mommbique,  and  Zaniibor,  calling  also 
at  Mauritius  and  M.idagascnr). 

Some  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Ca'j  boats  and  other  vessels  sail  from 
London  to  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America; 
and  Vessels  belonging  to  other  Liverpool  companies  trade  between  1-ondnn  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  while  Show,  SaviU  and  Co.,  and  the  New 
Zcalami  Shif^ng  Co.  do  a  large  direct  trade  between  London  and  New 
Zealud. 

The  General  Steam  Navigation  Co.'t  steamers  soil  regularly  to  the  North 
Sea  ports  (Oiteod,  Autwerp,  Ratterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Husbarg').  and  also 
to  Boulogne  and  Bordeaux,  Oporto,  and  the  chief  Spanish  and  Mediterranean 
Ports. 

LIVERPOOL  rivals  L.ondon  in  the  magTiltude  and  value  of  its 
foreign  commerce.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world,  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  "Atlantic  Uners,"  and  the  principal  centre 
of  trade  with  America  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  Coasting  Trade  of  Liverpool  is  very  large.  Passenger  and  caigo 
steamers  run  regularly  between  Liverpool  nnd  Glasgow.  Bel/ait,  Dublin. 
IVater/ord,  Cork.  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Suuthavtpton ,  and  London;  while  smaller 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  bring  goods  or  produce  from  almost  every  port  in 
Ibc  BrilLab  Isles.  Boats  ruu  daily  to  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  on  alicmiite  days 
to  Cork  and  Watorford  ;  they  bring  Uick  large  supplies  ol /rm'iji<yns  and  dairy 
produce. 


I 
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The  Ponigti  Trade  ol  Liverpool  has  so  increased  with  the  cJerelopaient  of 
ihe  cotton  aikl  woollca  manufactures  of  Laneaskire  and  Yorkshire,  of  which 
the  MtTscy  ij  the  natural  outlet,  that  it  bids  fair  to  eclipse  in  absolute  antount 
and  acttial  value  that  of  Loodon,  at  present  the  greatest  seaport  m  the  world. 
Tbe  dijfereiue{in  value)  in  ibe  botal  trade  of  these  two  great  ports  was.  as  we  have 
already  stated,  otily  $}i  millions  sterling  in  favour  of  London,  but  white  the 
iispon  trade  of  Liverpool  was  335^  millions  less,  its  export  trade  was  38  nuUions 
more  than  thai  of  Lioodon.  As  a  centre  of  distribution  of  ^ustmlian.  Bait 
JndiaM,  ajul  CsmHnattal  oommodities,  London  stands  first ;  but  as  an  outlet  to 
British  mannfactares  and  '  home  produce '  generally,  Liverpool  is  £ar  moie 
important  than  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom. 

Tbe  aan  and  passenser  traffic  with  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  the 
magnificent  fieets  of  the  Cunard.  the  faman  and  JntemixHoiujl.  tbe  ii'hite 
Stir,  tbe  AtuMar,  the  .Wilwntil,  thr  Amuruan,  and  the  Ouian  Liiui,  Mails 
and  passengers  for  Canada  and  the  East,  by  the  Canadian- Pacific  route,  are 
conveyed  by  tbe  vessels  of  the  AIUh,  the  Dominioa  and  the  Beaver  Litus,  and 
for  South  America  by  the  PaciJU  Stram  Navigaium  Co.,  tbe  H^tt  Litu,  6v. 
Tbe  A/rictiM  Sttamihif  Co.,  and  the  British  and  AfrUan  SUam  Navigatto* 
Co.,  despatch  mail  steamers  regxUarly  to  tbe  West  African  ports,  and  several 
Lines — tbe  Moit,  Papayanni,  and  Cunard—^tisAc  with  the  MedituraneaA 
ports.  Tbe  West  indi<i  and  Paci^c  Steamihifi  Co.'s  mail  steamers  do  most  o 
tbe  regular  trade  with  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  Hall,  the  Ctan.  the  Anehor  and 
olhtr  lines,  do  m  Urge  direct  trade — via  the  Sues  Canal — with  the  East  Indies 
aod  CUoa.  Regular  lines  of  steamers  also  run  between  Liverpool  and  New 
Ocleaas  and  other  cotton  ports  in  the  Southern  States. 

Tbe  Liverpool  steamers  take  out,  besides  passengers  and  mails,  enormous 
qoantitiea  of  Brilitk  mmutfaciurej,  especially  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and 
madkloery  and  melal  wares,  and  bring  bock  rajo  ct>itan,  graiH.  meat,  frv- 
visians,  Ae.  from  tbe  United  States  and  Canada ;  sugar,  c-fffee,  cocoa,  /ridts, 
maJugany,  Ike. ,  from  tbe  West  Indies  :  wool.  Aides  and  sJbtJts,  sugar  and  Offtt, 
fruh  and  prexrvtd  meal,  gttdHO  and  nitrate,  from  South  America;  faim  mV, 
ivory,  oil  nutt,  &c.  from  West  AErica ;  and  fruiis  and  witu,  gratn,  tattem,  ftc 
tmta  tbe  Uediterraacaii  porta. 

In  tbe  "  Liverpool  CbauieL."  as  the  estttary  of  tbe  Mersey  is  called,  all  the 
ficcts  of  the  world  could  ride  safely  at  anchor,  but  the  requirements  of  trade 
neoeaaJtoied  tbe  construction  of  a  series  of  magnlficeot  docks,  which  extend 
for  6  nOes  along  the  Liverpool  side  of  the  river.  Tbe  port  also  includes  the 
BbkiAMd  docks  on  iba  Cheshire  side.  Tlic  Liverpool  docks  have  a  water 
'  urea  of  370  acrei,  and  those  of  Birkeohead  170  acres ;  the  quay  walls  on  both 
stdeiof  Ibe  river  ar«  abool  40  miles  in  length.  The  "bar"  at  tbe  iiit>uiiiof 
Ibe  rirer  is  a  serious  obstacle,  as  ii  prevents  tbe  ingrtss  and  egress  of  the  larger 
vcasds  except  at  high  water;  b  it  it  is  now  being  dredged,  and  the  diannd 
may  iiltimalely  be  suflkricntly  deepened  to  admit  tbe  largest  vessels  at  all 
hourt.  The  Uaodiester  Ship  Canal  enters  the  Mersey  at  Eostham,  on  tbe 
Cheshire  side  of  tbe  river. 


Hall  and  Glasgow  rai.l;  next  to  London  and  Liverpool  as  regards 
ibe  value  of  their  import  and  export  trade,  and  both  have  also  a 
very  large  coasting  trade. 

HULL  is  Ha^Pfth  in  the  list  of  British  ports  in  order  of  toonage  entered  and 
clearai,  btu  the  third  as  rc^vds  the  value  of  its  foreign  trade,  whicb  Is  carried 
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^  (largely  hy  i'ke  Wilson  Line  of  steamers)  with  the  Norwesian  and  Baltic 
yerts.  the  great  Gcrnmn  ports  of  Hainbarg-  and  Bremen,  and  also  witli  Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam,  Antwerp.  Bordeaux,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterraaeaa,  East 
Indian  and  other  ports.  The  imports  ant'  «;K|K>rts  of  Hull  cnch  amount  in 
value  to  about  so  millions  steriing  a  year.  Its  chief  rival  m  tht  tnidc  with  the 
Baltic  and  Northern  Europe,  ard  in  the  North  Sea  fishing  trade,  is  Crlmsby, 
which,  being  the  East  Coast  ttniiinus  of  an  important  "cross  country" 
railway — the  ManchtiUr,  SAt£ltlJ  and  Lincotmhire  Jiaiirmy^tios  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  and  distribution  offish  and  otho*  products  landed 
al  the  niouih  nf  the  Huniticr,  instead  of  being  taken  up  the  river  to  Hull. 

GLASGOW,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  population,  is  the 
fettrth  amoDg  British  seaports  in  order  of  the  value  of  its  trade  Being  itscU  a 
great  manufacturing  town,  and  the  chief  centre  of  the  rich  coal  and  iron  dis- 
trict of  Southern  Scoitaod,  surrotmded  by  a  cluster  of  towns  and  villages  with 
numerous  and  varied  industries^  and  situAted  on  a  tidal  river  deepened  suffi- 
ciently to  .idmit  the  largest  vessels,  Glasgow  possesses  uiie(|U;illed  advantages 
for  carrying  on  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  and  a  very  large  hunie 
trade,  The  chief  commercial,  as  well  as  the  gnreatest  maoafacturiog  city  in 
Scotland,  Glasgow  communicates  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
by  sea  with  Liverpool.  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  other  Irish  and  English  ports. 
During  the  season,  pleasure  steamers  run  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Higblands 
and  Western  Islands. 

The  foraigu  trade  of  Glasgow  Is  large  enough  lo  support  several  regular  lines 
of  steamers,  such  as  the  Allan  and  Donaldson  Linei  to  Canada;  ^g  Anchor  and 
State  Lines  to  the  United  Slates;  the  Anchor,  Ataclzvr,  and  Clan  Lines  to 
India  ;  the  British  Line  to  Cuba  ;  the  Gulf  Line  to  South  America ;  the  Clan 
Line  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Sec  Glasgow  and  the  minor  Clyde  ports— 
Govan,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock — have  also  an 
SQorraous  shipbuilding  tnule,  and  tn  some  years  the  Clyde  yards  have  turned 
out  more  shipping  than  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 

Cardiff  and  Newport,  the  Tyne  Ports  and  Sunderland,  are  tiie 
greatest  coal  ports  m  ihc  world. 

The  exports  from  both  CardiSf  and  the  Tyne  are  about  five  or  six  limes  the 
amount  {tonnagfi)  of  the  imports;  that  is,  vessels  unload  foreign  and  cclonial 
produce  at  other  ports,  and  proceed  to  Cardiff  or  the  Tyne  in  ballast  for  cargoes 
of  coal,  or  coal  and  metal  goods. 

CARDIFF  la  now  the  first  coal-axportinK  port  in  the  world.  In  iSSg  it 
shipped  nearly  i}^  million  ton5  coastwise,  and  over  9X  million  tons  to  foreign 
and  colonial  ports,  or  4  million  tons  more  than  ihc  total  quantity  shipped  to 
foreign  poru  at  Newcastle. 

Cardiff  Is  the  outlet  for  the  metal  as  well  as  mineral  products  of  the  TafT 
valley,  as  Swansea  is  for  the  Tawc  basin,  and  Newport  for  the  Usk  valley. 
Swansea  seal  out  \%  ntillion  tons  of  coal  to  home  and  foreign  ports  in  1889, 
and  Newport  nearly  3  miUion  ton.<t,  or.  together,  conuderably  less  than  one-h.-Uf 
the  coal  export  of  Cardiff;  but  Newport  now  exports  more  ir&n  and  tin-plates 
than  Cardiff,  and  Swansea  also  sends  out  much  larger  quantities  of  copper  and 
s'rvw. 

NEWCASTLE  ranks  next  to  Cardiff  as  a  coal  port — total  export  to  foreign 
ooantries.  io  1889,  5  million  tons— and  Is  also  ibe  chief  outlet  for  the  enginetr' 
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r  V  And  tkfmuAl  iadustrics  of  the  distrtcL  G«teibud,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
itie  Tyne,  is  practically  a  part  of  Newcasile ;  Aod  lower  down  the  river,  on  the 
Dorham  ude.  stands  Jutdw,  with  iu  immease  chemical  looris  and  skiptttildinf! 
yards:  aiid  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ore  the  coal  ports  of  North  and  Sonth 
Shields;  while  on  the  coast,  8  mUcs  (o  Ibc  south,  is  the  great  shipbuilding 
and  cool  port  of  SooderUnd. 

Both  Sunderland  and  the  Tyne  Ports  trade  larKdy  with  the  Baltic  and  Ner- 
wtgiaaptfte,  and  also  with  the  German,  Datch,  and  Belgian  ports,  on  the  oppo- 
ste  side  of  the  North  Sea.  The  vessels  take  out  coal  and  British  mattufaciurts, 
and  bring  bock  com,  caitU,  IfutUr,  fggs.  inm-on,  Ac.  Tlicy  have  also  a  very 
large  trade  in  eoal,  coastwise,  with  London. 

The  Channel  Ports  of  England  are  of  the  first  naval^  and  of  very 
considerable  mercantile^  importance.  Portsmontb  and  Devonport 
are  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  the  kingdom  ;  Southampton  arnl 
Plymouth  are  important  mail-packet  stations  ;  while  Dover,  Folke- 
stone, and  Nevriiaven  are  practically  outports  of  London,  most  of 
the  enormous  passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  London  and 
the  Continent  passing  through  them. 

DOVER  is  a  itrongly  fortified  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Channel  which  divides  KngUnd  from  the  Continent,  for  which  it  is  also  ihc 
chief  mail'pcdus  tiatian.  Swift  steamers  run  daily  between  Dover  and  CalaU. 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  and  Ostcnd,  on  the  Belgian  coast  Most  of 
the  throoKh  traffic  between  London  and  the  Continent  pnsscs  through  this 
port,  but  FOLKESTONE,  which  maintains  constant  communication  with 
Boolopia,  and  NEWHAVEN  with  Dieppe,  have  b^^come  formidable  com- 
petitors for  both  passenger  and  goods  traffic  to  and  from  the  Continent.  Recent 
returns,  in  fact,  show  that  in  respect  to  the  value  of  their  imports  and  exports. 
Newbaven  is  the  tighrh,  Folkestone  the  ttmtk,  and  Dover  the  tvxlftk,  on  the  list 
of  British  ports.  Newhaven  and  Folkestone  together  have  nearly  a&  large  a 
trade  (in  value)  as  Glasgow,  while  HARWICH,  another  great  outport  of  London 
on  the  E^sez  coast,  has  an  import  and  export  trade  of  much  greater  value  than 
any  of  the  Kentish  outports,  amounting  in  1889  to  3  millions  sterling  more 
ih.-ui  that  of  Southampton,  and  5  millions  more  than  that  of  the  Tyne  Ports. 

PORTSMOUTH  is  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
its  trade  as  a  seaport  is  practically  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  arunal 
and  ihifi^uilding  yards  at  Portsea.  and  the  victttatHng  yard  at  Gosport.  The 
bart»iir,  in  which  the  entire  British  Navy  could  shelter  and  relit,  is  strongly 
fortified.  Almost  exactly  opposite  Portsmouth,  00  the  other  side  of  the 
English  Cbanneli  is  Cberbourf,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  tliu  world, 
aad  tbe  chief  naval  port  of  France.  But  the  tmde  of  Portsmouth,  as  a  sea- 
port, li  insigiiificuit  oomp,-ired  with  that  of  the  great  mercaniitc  port  at  the 
bead  of  the  adjoining  inlet  of  Southampton  Water, 

SOUTHAMPTON  ranks  sixth  in  order  of  the  value  of  iU  trade  among 
Ikitish  ports,  but  tkirttCHtk  In  order  of  tonnage.  This  port  is  the  chief  m.ul- 
packet  statjon  on  the  south  coast  of  EngUnd,  and  regular  lines  of  steamers 
sail  hence  to  all  pirU  of  the  world.  Tbe  Umi^  Sttamthi^  Ca.'t  b»als  run 
rrgularlfr  10  alt  the  Sooth  African  ports,  via  Llibdn  or  Maleira ;  the  N^rth 
(tenmam  Llajrd  steaisicrs  from  Btemcn  to  Americm,  the  East  laiies,  and 
AoMralia,  call  tiere  awhile  the  Atlantic  steamers  of  the  Rojat  Mail  Ste^m 
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Packet  C».  carrr  mails,  lussengera,  and  cirgo  to  the  West  tatUei  ^nJ  Central 
Anericft  [Coloa  f(X  Panama),  and  their  Paci5c  boat^  run  north  nli>ng  the  coast 
from  Panama  to  Saa  Pnndsco  and  Vktncia  or  Vancoavef.  and  south  lo 
Goaraqoa,  Callao  {the  port  of  Uma),  and  othor  ports. 

PLTMOUTH,  although  it  has  scarcdy  a  tenth  part  (In  value)  of  the  tm(1e 
of  Southampton!  is  yet  nn  important  mercantile  and  naval  station.  Its  triple 
harbour  is  protected  by  a  nugnificent  artificial  breakwater.  3,000  feet  long, 
and  defended  by  strong  f6rtification<L  Derooport  contains  the  navat  dockyard: 
the  vietitaiiimg  yard  is  at  Stoaeboose. 

BRISTOL,  formerly  second  only  to  Tendon,  has  stOl  a  veiy  large  import 
trade,  but  its  export  trade  is  re]aii\'e1y  small,  there  being  no  great  nLinu- 
factnring  or  mining  towns  near  it,  as  is  the  case  at  LivciFoot.  Hull.  Glasguw, 
and  Cardiff.  Since  the  construction  of  the  docks  at  AToontouth.  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  PortUfaead,  on  the  south  side,  both 
communicating  by  rail  with  the  city  itself  8  miles  up  the  river,  the  trade  of 
Hristol  with  the  United  States  (the  Gnat  WattrH  Lint  of  slcamt^rs  (tins 
regularly  to  New  York)  has  greatly  increased.  It  also  trades  extensively  with 
the  North  Sea  ports  (Amsterdam  and  Roticntam).  with  CardifT  and  other 
Welsh  ports,  Liverpool  nnrl  lyindon,  Dublin,  I)elf.\st,  Woterford,  and  C'ork. 
The  Irish  trade  of  Bristol,  especially  in  provisions,  dairy  produce,  Ac,  is  very 
large. 

The  great  Fishing  Ports  of  England  are  on  the  East  Coast — 
Yarrooath  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  En>,flish  furring  fishery, 
Grimsby,  Hull,  Lowestoft,  Whitby,  Scarborough,  aixl  Bridlington 
are  all  actively  enj^aj^'el  in  thi;  extensive  fisheries  carried  on  in  the 
North  Sea. 

Most  of  the  fish  caught  is  landed  at  Loadon,  Grimsby,  Hall,  Lowestoft, 
and  Yarmonth— the  great  l^antlon  fish-market  (Billingsgntc)  I>eing  Inrgcly 
supplied  by  swift  steamers  which  run  tegularly  between  tlie  fishing  licet  and 
the  Thames ;  but  much  larger  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  fish  are  dc$p.itched 
by  rail  from  Yaniioulli.  I^wcsioft,  Grimsby,  Hull,  &c..  both  to  Ijondon  and 
the  inland  to«Tis  and  districts,  Tlie  herring  fisheriex  of  Scolhuid,  which 
centre  at  Wick  in  Caithness,  Peterhe&d  and  Fraserburgh  tn  Aberdeenshire, 
and  Lerwick  in  Shetland,  exceed  in  value  those  of  England. 

SCOTCH  PORTS:  Besides  Glasi-ow  and  the  Clyde  ports,  Leith, 
Dandee.  Grangemouth,  and  Aberdeen  carry  on  an  extensive  coasting 
trade  and  a  very  large  forcij^n  trade  with  the  Baltic  and  Western 
Europe,  and  with  the  British  Colonies  and  India. 

From  LEITH.  the  port  of  li/linburgh.  regular  lines  of  steamers  nm  to 
Coptohajcen,  Hamburg',  Bremerhavea  (fur  Bremen),  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp;  and  (rom  the  adjoining  port  of  GRANTON,  steannTs  sail 
regubrly  during  the  sutnmt:r  to  Norway  and  Iceland.  BdiIi  ports  do  a  large 
coasting  trade  with  London  and  other  poiis. 

GRANGEMOUTH  and  Bo'ness.  both  situated  on  Uic  south  side  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  the  former  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  the  latter 
(live  miles  to  the  east  of  Grangoiiouih)  being  a  terminal  port  of  the  North 
British  Railway,  are  the  eastern  outlets  of  the  products  of  the  densely- peopled 
manufacturing  region  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  they  ex|>ort  to  tlw;  Baltic 
poru  and  ttie  British  PMteulciu. 
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DUNDEE  tad  ABERDEEN  *rt  targdy  oooopled.  the  fattter  almost  entir^. 
in  the  coAsting  trade.  Tbe  foreign  trade  of  Dundee  is  aboat  5  miUJoiu  sterling 
a  year.  Utai  of  Aberdeen  scarcely  amoiinU  to  1  raiUioo.  Dundee  imporu 
enormous  qiuntitiei  Otjmit  from  Brtttah  ladla  far  its  great  jnte  works,  the 
largest  III  tbe  kingdom,  employing  altogetber  Ofec  40.000  <4)eratiTe& 

IRISH  PORTS:  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  Irish  ports  is 
small ;  no  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  Ireland  is 
done  with  Great  Britain. 

Dublts,  B«l&st.  Cork,  Waxwrferd,  Uauri^,  aad  LondondTry  do  nevty  all 
the  iraJe  with  Great  Britain — tbe  goods  traffic  is  mainly  throogb  Lirerpoel. 
Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  and  the  paasenger  traffic  through  New  UUford,  Holy- 
bead,  Fleetwood,  and  Stranraer. 

*.  *  There  are  numerous  other  ports  in  the  British  Isles,  with  comparatiTdy 
small  totmage,  which  are  yet  important  as  tbe  outlets  or  feeders  of  the  staple  in- 
dustries of  many  districts.  Thus  the  port  of  R—maria  {which  in  tbe  Customs 
Rctnms  iododes  Sai^gpr,  tbe  port  of  the  Penrfayn  slate  qoarries.  Part  DinarwU, 
tfac  port  of  the  Uanberis  qoarries,  and  Camarron,  that  of  NantDe,  ftc) 
probably  esquits  raoce  sUtts  thsn  any  other  port  In  tbe  world.  The  port  of 
Pnoh^  again,  on  tbe  sooth  coast  f>f  England,  sends  very  large  qoantities  of  the 
best  eUy  Crom  the  adjacent  Porbeck  Hills  to  the  Mersey,  and  tbeoce  forN-ard«d 
to  Staflbrdshtre  and  other  places  for  the  manuCacture  of  superior  cMsmo, 
Sevoal  Scotch  pons,  besides  Aberdeen,  have  very  targe  espoctt  cS  gramUt; 
PortlaDd,  in  the  south  of  England,  supplies  btiUimg  statu. 

CONSTITUTION  and  GOVERNMENT:  The  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  constitutes,  in  form  of 
government,  a  Hereditary  and  Limited  Monarchy.  The  executive 
Powir  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  ;  the  iigislatiza 
power  is  divided  between  the  Sovereign,  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
the  House  of  Commons— the  last  being  a  Representative  Assenibly, 
elected  by  qualilicd  classes  of  the  people  at  large  The  House  of 
Commons  alone  has  the  right  to  regulate  the  taxes  and  expenditure 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  responsible  to 
it  for  their  public  proceedings.  The  people  of  the  British  Islands 
thus  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  Constitntioa  The  expression  of 
opinion  is  free  to  all  classes. 

"  The  present  fonn  of  Parliament,  as  divided  bito  two  Houses  of  Leffulature, 
tbe  Lords  and  the  Commons,  dates  from  the  midd'e  of  tbe  fifteenth  oentury." 

TW  Hoose  of  Lor^s  consists  of  all  the  Peers  of  EHgUnJ.  16  Scottish  Kepns 
sentaiivc  I^os,  elected  for  each  Parhajnenc.  aad  afl  Irish  Repraenutive  Peers. 
ek!Cic«l  for  Ufe,  besides  24  Biabops  and  a  Atcbbisbops.  amnbaiiig  isj  i°  oil. 
In  189a. 


The  Ho 


:  consists  of  (to  memben — 46s  for  En^Limd,  30  for 


IKsiu,  ya  for  StolitM^  and  loj  fat  IrtlaiU.  Members  of  Parliament  are 
deeud  lor  each  ntrliament  by  tbe  dectors:  in  1890,  there  were  6  millton 
leguiered  eledocs,  or  one  10  about  onry  sia  of  the  populatioa.  Tbe  House  of 
Cocnotons  musi  be  dissolved  every  seven  y«ars  and  a  new  one  dected,  and  it 
ms.y  be  dissotvod  by  the  Sovertdgn  at  any  time ;  but  this  right  is  now  Kidom 
ftwriTisffl  by  ibe  Sovereign,  eaoepc  with  tbe  advice  and  coiueiu  of  the  CabincL 
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.  Bomiaflfly  ia  ihe  ha»<t«  of  ihe  Sowjupii.  i»  practieafly 


vested  in  ibe  CabincC,  wfakfa  u  present  cooaiMS  ol*  the  falloviag^  1 
the  SccKtMy  of  State  fbr  For^  Affiun.  who  b  aiM  ite  Rnne  Miaiiia'.  the 
JLord  Hi|^  OMinrrilnr.  the  Lord  PnaAatt  of  the  CoDDdl.  the  '^'■*-**"^  fit 
Ibe  EMfaaqusr,  tbe  Secraury  of  State  lor  Ibe  Hone  DepamoeBt,  Ae  Seaduj 
td  Suae  far  War.  ibe  Fiat  Lord  of  tbe  TreasBrr.  tbe  Seoeuiy  of  Stale  far  (be 
Cbtonia.  tbe  Setnurr  of  State  Cor  India,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admn^.  Ibe 
Lcfd  OwnnriW  of  Irdaod.  ibe  Ctutt  Secreury  to  ifac  Lord  I  ii  lai  ■■<  ol 
Ldand,  tbe  rhainTBnr  cf  ifae  Doebf  ai  Laacastcr.  tbe  Ptcauknl  of  ibe 
Board  of  Trade,  Che  Lcrd  Priwy  Seal,  ibe  Pnrwilfiit  of  tbe  Local  Goi«iniieCiC 
Qoaid,  and  Itae  President  of  the  Board  o(  Jl^Kidtan.  Tbe  Vke-Presidarit  of 
ifae  C-ftaintitify  of  f^'^^**'^  on  Edocaiaoa.  the  w^  ffM«tM- j';^t>w  i ,  and  tbe  beads 
trf  oftar  Cotcmtai  DepaffcaUs.  arc  aoi  Ja  the  Cabinet. 

"Oar  IrTT-mnBTrt.  Wta  ithar  riiniaMiirfi.  ^a  a  giaat  dtal  fee  do  buidea 
■ahiar  >B»B.  le  has  te  adafaiilar  the  aSdra  af  aa  aaenaoos  eaipJri.  It  haa 
to  riaiiLUhafareJKareitkMof  aa  iM|iiiMt  Ie»  iwaufal  Ihaa  aay  mpfaa 
iaitewwU.  tthaattf  riaiirl  ta» KlattoM «f  t^t  mj Ira  wilfc  — ary faralga 
Stau.  cnr«aad  «r  waafOmt,  att  mw  the  varid.  it  has  fee  i  ■■lalilir  4ha 
aJbin  «f  a^cac  1b«m  B^*«— «  task  the  »e  af  whkh  does  aot  d»f>gH« 
^oa  amf  other  GmttmmtaA  b  the  wocU.  It  has  te  r«(nlate  the  relatioai  of 
tha  ■sttM  I  iiMfij  vkh  vast  iiffii  misiai.  rilrJii,  le  pranda  t«  a  otrtala 
atfaat  far  Ihe  iiiiiisMaii  af  thaas  gnat  caaHasMe^  fee  watch  over  tfaelr 
htterasla.  aad  ta  lacalata  tbiir  iJatinai  «llh  mdt  alhar.  mM  wttfa  ocratffia. 
Oar  GvvccaBest  has  vast  aaval  aad  ^Btarx  depsrteeata  fee  adMiaiifrr«  not  to 
Hf ill  sf  each aacaarMeredtrMeJ  as  tte  Post  OBcs  aad  TJetrafh  Depart BMsrf, 
«Uch  art  fa  theaHilsaa  dsfavtBS^s  aa  great  as  aaf  «f  thssa  nOway  <r  fa- 
ilailiMl  ca^p^JM  wah  ■iiii  abks  «•  are  ■i^ifaTsi     Abew  al.  It  has 


FINANCE  :  The  azmoal  Rereoo*,  wfaidi  is  chiefly  desirtd  from 
the  Cmsioms,  *''^'«^,  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  the  Pasi  Ofice  aod 
T§iegn»pAf,  and  PtpfdiTiire,  mainly  oo  aocoonc  of  tbe  /*«Mfir  i?e^, 
tbe  Armtjf  mid  Navy  voA.  tbe  Civil  Serrdui^  cajch  amocmts  to 
abcMU  90  — ag—  Aoliiv ;  whik  tbe  Natioaai  Debt  atnomtfs  to 

dODIIulBoBSk 

OeCaasm  nBatribaal  wi%  ai&Daa,  Eadteas  afficm.  Soaps  13K  nttoa^ 
T^ifiai  Tks  ijK  ■WiMii.  ftiatOfceMdTiliiiiatihi  laK  laMrwii 

Tte  pdasfal  bnscbca  ^  E^nAtara  ia  xSa^^  were  :—laacR«  and  cfaM|^ 
oatbeNjCiosat  DdK.^BafiaM;  AaiiyaadNxiy.3»|£nfieas:  ChPaSoviGBB 
— MAcWerbXawai^jntfic^  Edaestiaa.  Sconce  aad  Art,  Ac— «6Bttaaa; 

aad  Ceau  of  Cdfaaiaa,  u  aidbias* 

FORCSS  :  Tbe  Britbb  Aimf  is  ssaO  mimmed  with  Ibe  faagc 
wnues  ofccotiaeiical  powers,  but  tbe  Ncry  is  tbe  fat]gcst  aad  moat 
powcffU  ia  tbe  worid. 

The  Kct^far  Ab^  eoaatss  of  3^aa>  SKM>»  »id»s  fof  vfaooi  73jeae  aee  oa 
«EV¥Me  in  Taiils.  aliatf  ^,000  t>  the  rrjniifr,  aad  4^000  ia  Eoti),  with  aa 
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Amy  Renm  of  64,000  men.  The  Auxiliary  Forces  include  140,000  Minila, 
14.00a  Yaouunry,  and  a&o.ooo  Volunteen.  The  British  forces  available  in  case 
of  w.ir  thus  Dumber  in  all  no  less  iban  700.000  men. 

The  Navy  is  the  chief  defence  of  the  home  country  and  its  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  vrorld,  and  so  long  as  it  is  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful  in  the  irorld,  it  assures  to  ns  the  ntpremacy  of  the  lea.  l~be 
Navy  is  now  being  greatly  strengthened  bjf  the  addition  of  new  ironclads, 
cnusen,  torpedo  boats,  &c,  and  in  1894  it  will  include  77  irondads,  88  pro- 
tected cniisen,  180  torpedo  boats  and  embers,  80  gunboats,  and  other  vessels, 
in  all,  500  armed  ve8»els.  Tbe  Qeet  Is  al  present  manned  by  about  69,000  sea- 
men and  marines. 

RELIGION  and  EDUCATION:  There  is  perfect  retigiotis 
equality  and  absolute  freedom  of  worship  in  our  country.  Eit- 
nuntary  education  is  compulsory  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  was  made  fircc  in  Scotland  in  1889,  and  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1891,  Higher  education  is  amply  provided  for  by  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges,  and  imivcrsities. 

Tbe  BitabUshed  Church  of  EnffUuid  is  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  ts  under 
the  government  of  2  archbishops  and  32  bishops.  "The  sovereign  is  by  Inw 
the  supreme  goremor  of  ibc  church,  and  in  tbe  theory  of  English  law,  every 
Englishman  is  a  mcmbei  of  the  Church  of  England  "  ;  but  tbe  number  actually 
belonging  to  it  does  not  probably  exceed  13  H  millions,  or  about  one-half  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales;  of  the  rest,  about  10  millions  belong  to 
voiiotis  Protestant  Sects— .VfrA<jJij/j,  Baptists,  &c.,  and  there  are  about  \% 
million  Rcptan  Catholics  and  70.000  Jeti's  (40.000  of  them  in  London). 

Tb*  BstabUsfaad  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presbyterian  in  form,  and  is  under 
the  wapna»  control  of  the  Gtmral  Ais^wttty,  which  meets  annually  at  Edin- 
burgh, tmder  the  presidency  of  on  elected  Moderator,  the  Sovereign  Ix-in^ 
represented  by  the  Lord  High  Commissiomer.  Of  the  dissenting  Presbyterian 
bodies,  the  brgest  are  the  Free  Cborcb  (with,  in  1890,  over  a  million  members 
and  adherents),  and  the  Uidted  Presbyterian  Chnrdi.  About  80,000  c^  the 
Scottish  people  belong  to  the  Episcopsl  Church .  while  336,000  are  //mhom 
Catholics. 

Tbere  Is  bo  State  Church  to  IrdUiuL  The  majority  of  tbe  people  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catkolit  Church,  which  is  ruled  by  4  archbishops  and  23  bishops. 
The  ProUttant  EftKofat  Church  of  Ireland.  Ibnncrty  the  Estabttshn]  or 
State  Church,  has  about  6ao,ooo  members,  and  there  are  about  half-a-milUoD 
preshyUrittns,  MetkoJisti,  ftc. 

As  regards  education.  Scotland  is  Cor  m  adrance  of  both  Knglaadand  Ireland. 
ElMMotary  Bdacatloa  is  compulsory  in  each  country,  and  was  niade^^re  in 
Scotland  in  1889.  and  in  England  and  Wales  in  i8gi.  In  England  and  Wales, 
Voluntary  Schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  die  Wesleyan.  and 
Human  Catholic  churches.  Ac,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  directly 
under  School  Boards.  In  Ireland,  elementary  cducalioa  is  contrc^ed  by  the 
"Commissioners  of  Notional  Educattoa."  All  Public  Elementary  Schools 
Kcdve  GovtfBflWBt  Craat*.  Tbe  total  grants  to  Primary  Schools,  in  1B90, 
amounted  to  coouderaUy  over  s  vdlUoas  stertinr;  the  avenge  mnnber  ol 
children  in  atlendonoe  being  about  4H  millions.  In  addtlioa  to  the  Govern* 
mcni  Granu,  the  fees,  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions.  &c  amounted  to  about 
5  millions  sterling.  The  total  upeaditur*  oa  elameatarjr  •dacatfoa  in  tbe 
Drtisb  Isles  li  no  less  than  m  b&UUcuis  a  yaar. 
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Higher  Bdacatlott  is  provided  for  by  thp  Unlrerutiei  --vf  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Durham,  Vlctarui,  and  LofuUn  (an  examining  body  only)  in  England ;  Edim- 
burgh,  Glfisgirw,  St.  Andrtws,  and  Aberditn  in  Scotland ;  nnd  DubH*  in 
Ireland.  Besides  tbese  Universities,  there  arc  UniveisitT  Colteru  at  Lm* 
don,  Liverfcol^  MaitchtsUr,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Notting- 
htim,  and  Sheffield  in  England ;  at  Ateryitvtith,  B<ingar,  and  Cardiff  in  Wales; 
and  Dundee  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  higher  education  is  given  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges  at  Bil/ait,  Cork,  and  Gahvay. 

The  Public  and  Grammar  Schools,  as  well  as  the  Private  Schoc^  and  Colleges 
of  EngL-iml  and  Wales,  are  not  under  Government  control ;  in  Scotland  a  large 
number  of  higher-class  schools  arc  inspected,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  about 
1.500  superior  schools.  Ttiere  anr  numerous  Trainlnsr  Colleges  Tor  elementary 
teachers,  and  a  large  ntunber  of  Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  I^partmcnt  at  South  Ken$ington.  Medical  Schools  arc 
attached  to  most  of  the  large  hospitals  and  some  of  the  universities  nnd  schools, 
and  there  are  several  Engineering  and  Agricultural  Colleges,  nnd  Naval  and 
Milltarx  SchooU. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE— Besides  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  British  Empire  embraces  a  vast  number  of  Colonies,  Pro- 
tectorates, and  Dependencies,  including  amongst  them  territories 
in  ever)-  quarter  of  the  yl'^be. 

In  Europe,  the  tV-ilish  flag  float?  over  Gibraltar,  which  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Afalta,  a  fortified  coaling>stntion  and 
entrepot  for  British  goods. 

The  British  Eo^Ira  In  India  extends  over  a  territory  nearly  one-half  the  area 
and  about  ihree-fourlhB  the  population  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Our 
Indian  Empire  embraces  nine  Provinces  under  direct  British  rule,  and  a  l.irge 
number  of  tributary  Native  Sutes. 

Other  British  Possessions  in  Asia  nrc  Ceylon ,  a  targt:  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  south-cast  of  India :  Aden,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  with 
the  islands  of  Perim  andi  /Curia  Muria  ;  the  Straits  SeitUmenh  anil  Protect 
loratei  in  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  Ifoag-Kong  and  Kmvlun  in  China ;  and 
British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  and  Labuan  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  Africa,  we  have  the  West,  South,  nnd  East  African  Colonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates on  the  mainland,  together  with  the  islands  of  Auension  .and  .9/. 
Helena  off  the  west  coast,  and  Mauritius.  Zansibar,  Pemba,  Seychelles, 
^^K  Amtrantes,  and  Socotra,  off  the  east  coast.  British  West  Afrie^i  includes 
^^H  Gambia,  Sierra  I.jeonc,  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  the  Niger  Protcctomle. 
^^^^  with  its  deijcndcncics,  Solcoto,  Gando,  tkirnu.  and  Adamawa.  British  South 
H  Africa  embraces  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  BcchunatuUand,  Ilxsutolnnd,  Zulu- 

■  land,  and  British  Zambesia.  Ibea.  or  British  F.ast  Africa,  a  vast  region  c«. 
I  tending  frotn  the  coast  to  the  Victoria  Nyanzaond  the  Upper  Nile,  and  British 
I  Central  Africa,  which  includes  the  inland  districts  hctwcen  the  Zambesi  and 
I  Lake  Nyassa,  complete  our  po&sciiiiions  on  thu  mainland.  The  islands  of 
I  '/.antibar  and  Pemba  were  declared  Hriiish  Protccloniics  in  189a 

I  The    British   Enpfre  la  America   includes  the  vast  Dominion  cf  Canada, 

I  Ne^oundland,  the  Hritish  West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  British  Guiana, 

■  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
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Britltb  AostralaiU.  is  formed  of  the  fire  great  colonies  into  which  Australia 
b  di^nilfd,  namely.  AVio  South  Waits,  t'ufoHii.  Qutemsiand,  South  AustraKa, 
and  IVestem  Australia,  together  with  Ibe  islands  of  Taswiamia,  Xew  ZtalamJ, 
Fiji,  and  the  soath-westcm  part  of  AVw  Gmnea. 

In  the  Western  Pacific,  a  number  of  smalt  islands  and  island  groops  are 
British  Possessions  or  Bribsh  Protectorates,  bin  are  not  inclitdod  in  any  colooy. 

Sttmmary  tf  tht  BrUiik  Empirt—iSgo. 

Europe.  Atift.  AlHca.  Anerica.    Austnilaua. 

Area  (sq.  miles)  .        131,600        1.947,000      3.4.12.000    3.<^e.ooo    3,175.000 

Popolatioo       .       38,000.000    965.000,000    40,000,000    6,857,000    4,050,000 

'.'  Tbc  areas  and  poptUatioa  of  British  Asia  nnd  .Africa  include  the  latest 

esdmaies  of  the  I^oceclontes  and  Spheres  of  Influence. 

The  total  am.  of  the  BrRtsh  Empire  is  thus  11  million  square 
miles,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  land  of  the  globe,  while  the 
popoUtion  numbers  over  ^^^  millions,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  popul^on  of  the  world. 

The  British  Poaessions  and  Dependencies  in  A^  alone  have  on  area  of  nearly 
a  million  sqtiare  miles,  and  a  population  of  over  085  millions ;  while  the  Pro- 
tectorates and  Spheres  of  Influence,  defined  within  recent  rears  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  arc  estimated  to  add  a  million  xjuare  miles  more  of  land,  wiib 
perhaps  35  million  people,  to  the  already  extensive  British  icnitorics  in  Africa. 
Excluding  India,  the  Colnnies  proper  have  an  area  of  nearly  7%  tniUion  square 
miles,  and  a  population  nf  30  millions. 

The  conunerdal  and  politicaJ  value  to  the  Mother  Country  of  her 
Colonics  and  Dependencies,  acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty^  purchase 
or  settUmeni^  is  incalculable,  and  without  such  \>0MCi^^3%  fields  for 
emigration  "  under  the  flag  "  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Canada 
and  Southern  Africa  present ;  such  markets  for  British  goods  as  we 
find  in  India  and  the  Colonies  generally  ;  such  facilities  for  the  col- 
lection of  raw  materials  from,  and  the  distribution  of  our  manu- 
factures to  siUTOunding  countries  as  are  at  our  command  in  great 
entrepots  like  Smgapore  and  Hong  Kong,  or  trading  staJions  as 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  coaling  stations  for  our  merchant 
steamers  as  at  Aden  and  other  places,  and  fortified  stations  for 
ournun-ofwar  on  all  the  great  ocean  highways— without  such  pos- 
sessions and  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Britain  could 
never  have  acquired  her  present  predominance  cither  in  the  com- 
mercial or  in  the  political  world-  One-fourth  of  the  entire  trade  of 
the  United  Kingfdom  is  with  India  and  the  Colonies;  and  wen;  the 
rest  of  the  world  closed  10  our  commerce,  there  is  no  product  winch 
we  now  derive  from  foreign  countries  that  could  not  be  supplieil  by 
one  or  other  of  our  trans-oceanic  possessions,  the  development  of 
which  would  vastly  increase  the  requirements  of  what  are,  even 
now,  the  most  valuable  markets  for  British  nianufacturrs  in  the 
world.  Trade  follows  the  flag,  and  ''colonial  trade  ia  safer  and 
steadier  than  ordinary  foreign  trade." 
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The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  though  not  Colonies, 
are  virtxially  s elf-govern jnp  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  equidistant 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  about  33  miles  in 
length,  8  to  13  miles  in  breadth,  about  xoo  miles  in  circumference, 
237  square  miles  in  area,  with  a  population  of  54,000,  an  average 
of  nearly  250  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  half  the  density  in 
England.  Fully  one-half  of  the  people  live  in  the  four  principal 
towns — Douglas,  Ramsey,  Castletoira,  and  PeeL 

"The  central  part  of  the  isl.ind  is  mountainons  nnri  bRnutiftilly  diTersified; 
Streams  flowing  through  l&ily  glens  with  precipitous  sides,  form  numberless 
cascrtdex."  SnaefeU,  1.034  feet  in  height,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  island; 
18  other  summits  rise  above  i.ooo  feci.  Between  Sulby  Glen,  north  of  SnacfcU, 
and  the  nortlicrn  coast,  is  a  low  plain  called  the  Carra^;  anothor  tract  of 
nearly  leTci  country  extends  from  the  south-eastern  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sooth  coasL  To  the  north,  the  island  ends  in  alow  headland — the  Point  of 
Ayr* :  near  Spanish  Head,  the  crtrcme  point  on  (he  southern  coast,  in  a 
small  island  call'^d  the  Caif  of  Man,  separated  from  the  larger  island  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  Calf  Sound. 

The  soil  is  thin  and  poor ;  only  about  a  third  of  the  island  is  in  tillajje,  the 
rest  is  in  pasture  or  is  unenclosed  mountain -land.  The  M:u\x  JisAeries  are, 
however,  extensive  and  vatuahle,  and  large  quantities  of  herring',  cod,  and 
mackarel  are  exported.  The  mmr,jl  products  include  lead,  zinc,  and  slate. 
The  lead  mines  at  Laxev  and  Foxdale  are  very  productive. 

"The  natives  of  this  island  belong  to  a  mingled  raceof  ^V//jand  Norwegiani, 
and  the  language,  in  which  the  Celtic  eleincat  predominates,  is  known  as 
Manx;  it  is  still  spoken  on  the  island,  and  all  laws  are  promulgated  in  that 
tongue." 

The  inland  is  governed  by  a  Lleatenant-Govemor  (who  represents,  and  is 
appointed  by,  the  Sovereign),  a  Council  of  the  chief  officials,  and  a  popularly- 
elected  House  of  Kejra,  who  together  form  thir  TynvKifd.  probably  the  most 
ancient  legislative  body  in  the  world.  Revenue,  1889,  j^6a.ooo;  Expenditure, 
j^SS.ooa 

DOUGLAS  {18),  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  capital  and  the  largest  town  in  the 
Wand ;  it  is  connected  by  rail  with  Ramsey  (4),  a  pretty  town  on  the  north- 
east coast,  the  fishing  port  of  Pe«l  on  the  west  coast,  and  Caitletown,  the 
ancient  capital,  on  the  sotuh  coast.  From  the  lower  of  Cisile  Kushen,  ancient- 
ly the  reiidenci  of  the  Kings  of  .Man,  Snowdon  in  Wales,  the  Mourae  Moun- 
tains in  Ireland,  and  thi>  Cumbrian  Moantains  in  Knglnnd.  may  be  seen. 

There  is  regular  steam  communication  between  Douglas  and  Liverpool  (75 
miles  distant}^  Barrow  (45),  and  Fleetwood  (54},  and  a  direct  service  (in 
summer)  also  between  Ramsey  and  Liverpool  and  Whiteh.iveD. 


THE   CHANNEL   ISLANDS. 
The  Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sorfc — 
^graphically  bclung  10  Krance,  hut  poiitically  have  been  dcpcn- 
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dcncics  of  the  British  Crown  tvcr  since  the  Norman  Conquest 
They  have  a  total  area  of  75  square  miles,  and  a  population  oi 
about  90,000,  an  average  density  of  no  less  than  z^oo  per  square 
mile,  or  twice  as  much  as  Belgium,  the  most  densely-peopled 
country  in  Europe. 

"  The  Cbanoel  Islands  arc  in  no  sense  Coloales.  'DKjr  are  the  only  remain- 
ing part  of  tha  ancient  dttdiy  of  Nonnandy,  retained  by  the  Queen  u  the 
Representative  of  its  Pokes.  Tbey  are  governed  hf  their  own  laws,  and  ibc 
intervemion  of  the  Briii&h  P^riinment  in  their  afbirs  is  extremely  rare.  In 
Prufcssor  Freeman's  wonls  (Historical  Gcoirraphy  of  Europe,  chap  xifi ). 
'  Practically  the  islands  have  during  all  changes  remained  attached  to  the 
English  Crown,  but  Ihcy  have  never  been  incorporated  with  thir  kingdom.' 
Any  business  connected  with  them  passes  through  the  Home  Office,  not  the 
Cotooial  Office." 

JERSBY  ("grass  isle"),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Channel 
IsLinds,  and  also  the  most  soutberly.  lies  about  16  miles  from  the  French  oooti- 
It  has  a  resident  ptopulation  of  about  53.000.  who  carry  on  on  active  trade  with 
England  in  fruits  .ind  vtgetabUi.  The  capital.  St.  HcUer,  is  a  busy  seaport  a» 
well  as  a  fa^onaUe  wateriug- place. 

GUERNSEY  ("green  isle")  surpasses  Jersey  in  the  beauty  of  its  cout- 
soenery,  and  its  clim.ue  is  more  equable.  St  Peter's  Port,  the  capital,  staaU 
on  a  picturesque  harbour  on  the  easlcm  side  of  the  island. 

ALDERNEY.  the  third  island  in  size,  lies  about  ao  miles  north  of  Ouerase^. 
nod  is  divided  from  the  French  coast  by  a  channel  7  miles  in  width — the  RikCt 
of  Atiitrney,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  both  fortified,  but  not  so  strongly  *i 
Aldcmuy — |be  strategic  position  of  which  is  so  important  (Chert>ourg.  iIk 
chief  naval  arsenal  of  France,  being  only  25  miles  di«ani,  while  Portsmouth,  ibc 
principal  English  arsenal,  is  90  milc-s  off)  that  the  British  Govemmeai  hii 
expended  vast  stmu  on  its  defences,  which  consist  of  a  scries  of  strong  iam, 
and  b.-itlerie3.  Over  a  million  sterling  has  been  expended  on  Braye  Harboir. 
which  will  ultimately  form  :i  harbour  of  rufuge  for  British  ships  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  a  liasis  for  naval  operations  in  case  of  war  with  Fnuiot 

SARK,  which  tics  about  7  miles  ensi  of  Guernsey,  consists  of  two  parts— 
Greit  and  Litllc  Sarlc — united  by  a  natural  causeway  about  450  feet  in  length, 
but  only  5  to  8  feet  in  width,  with  a  nearly  perpendicular  descent  of  380  feet  Ott 
one  side  and  a  steep  slope  on  the  other.  The  stitl  smaller  island  of  Hara. 
between  Sark  and  Guernsey,  contains  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finet 
granite. 

The  mild  and  eqaablo  eliinaCe  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  Ihcir  beantl^  cout- 
•c«aery  and  picturesque  rural  landscapes,  .itlract  great  niinilxjrs  of  visitors,  and 
the  [xisscngcr  and  goods  trjflic  bctwt=en  the  islands  and  EngLind  is  sufficnajl 
to  command  two  direct  daily  services — from  Southampton  iind  Weymouth  10 
St.  Pierre  and  .5/.  Heller,  and  a  weekly  service  from  Plymontb  and,  duiinj; 
the  summer,  from  Loadoo. 

The  oatlTe  laaguaffo  is  an  old  Norman  fiatplt,  and  the  official  Linipuge  is 
still  French,  but  Englisli  is  generally  spoken.  Th':  local  l^gislaturxrji  or  Ststei 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  under  the  conirol  of  the  Ueuteoant-Goveniar.  wbo 
represents  the  Queen.  Taxation  is  light,  and  trade  is  extremely  active— the 
Impofta  and  exports  from  Engl.ind  nmouniing  to  about  t!^  millions  sirriiii$ 
a  year,  or  nearly  £ri  |)cr  head  of  the  population. 


France,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  world,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Europe.  It  stretches  across 
the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  Britain  than  any  other  country  on  the  European 
mainland — the  Strait  of  Dover,  which  divides  the  opposite  shores 
of  France  and  England,  being  only  21  miles  across. 

EXTENT.— France  is  about  ihree-and-a-half  times  larger  than 
England  and  Wales,  its  area  amounting  to  304,000  square  railcs.' 

The  greatest  Uugtk  is  about  660  miles.  The  greatest  breadih  is  about  54a 
miles. 

BOUNDARIES.— On  the  north  by  the  English  Channel'  and 
Belgrium  ;  on  the  ea$t  by  Germany,  Svritzerland,  and  part  of  Italy  ; 
on  the  iouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Spain  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

France  is  divided  from  England  by  the  EngUsh  Channel  and  the  Strait  oT 
Dover;  from  BelTinm  and  Gennuiybyan  artiticb.1  frontici'ltne  ;  from  Switzer- 
land by  the  Jura;  from  Italy  by  the  Maritime,  Cottian,  and  Oi^Uan  Alps,  and 
from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees. 

SHAPE.— I'raricc  is  roughly  h<xagfmal  id  shape,  three  of  its  sides  being 
formed  by  the  sea — the  English  Channel  to  the  north-west,  the  Adantic  to  the 
west,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south.  The  two  remaining  siJcs  arc 
formed  by  mountains— ihe  Pyrenees  on  the  south-west,  and  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura  on  the  east.  The  nortb^eaalerQ  side  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  a  natural 
boundoiy,  and  this  is  protected  by  a  series  of  strong  fortresses. 

The  position  of  the  six  angles  are  thus  marked  :— on  ihc  nonh  by  DuHkirk, 
on  llie  west  by  Cafe  St.  Afatkieu  in  Finisl^re,  on  the  south-west  by  the  mouth  oj 
the  Bidatsfxx.  on  the  south  by  Cape  Certhx,  on  the  soutb-east  by  Meniotu,  and 
on  the  cast  by  Afont  Donon  in  the  Vosgcs. 

COASTS  :  France  has  three  lines  of  sen-coast.  Two  of  them 
are  continuous — the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  third 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  country  is  therefore  well 
situated  for  maritime  commerce. 

The  coasts  of  France  arc.  except  in  the  north-west,  on  the  whole  reguUir 
and  unbroken,  with  much  fewer  inlets  and  ha.rt>ours  than  those  of  England. 
The  south-west  coast,  between  the  Girontle  and  (he  Adour  and  bordering  on 
the  Landti,  is  almoM  a  ttraJght  line,  interrupted  only  by  a  single  inlet — the 
Basin  of  Arcachon.  The  toUl  Iflo^h  of  coast-line  is  1,500  mites,  of  which  3jO 
belong  to  the  Mcditerninean,  1,10a  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  nnd  the  English 
Channel,  and  the  rest  to  the  North  Sea. 

CAPES:  Grix  Net*  and  La  Hague  on  the  north-west;  Uabant,  Cape  Sb 
Mathieu,  and  Bee  du  Raz  on  the  wc$t, 

INLETS :  The  only  considcrnble  openings  are  the  Bay  of  St,  Malo,  and 
the  estuaries  of  the  Seine,  Lotro,  Gironde,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lioni.* 
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ISLANDS.— At  ihe  L-ntraoce  of  ihe  English  ChanniM.  OaMtut  (or  Ushanth 
in  Ihc  Bay  of  Biaotjr,  Belle  I«le.  R£.  Ol^oo,  and  a  few  others.  In  the  Medi- 
lerrancan.  the  group  called  lies  d'H^Sree,  near  tbe  coosi,  and  the  large  island 
of  Conica,  which  forms  oae  of  the  Deportments.  Conka  is  an  Italian  isLind, 
but  it  has  belonged  to  France  since  1768 ;  Ajacew,  the  capital,  is  noted  as  bdz^ 
tbe  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.  Tbe  Cbanad  Islands,  off  the  coast  oT  Noraundy, 
bdong  to  EngUmd. 

SURFACE.— France  is,  in  geneml,  a  level  country;  but  it  is 
mountainous  on  some  parts  of  its  border-line,  and  is  hilly  in  por- 
tions of  the  interior,  towards  the  centre  and  east 

If  the  sea-level  were  raised  6oe  feet,  one-half  of  France  would  be  nnder 
water.  Let  the  sea-level  \x  raised  1.500  foct  aboTc  its  present  height,  and  the 
bixber  portions  akme  of  tbe  "  Maaif  Ctntral"  (as  the  French  term  the  moun- 
tainow  r^on  of  Auvergne.  boandcd  on  the  cast  and  the  somh  by  the 
Cerouies,  and  on  the  ottier  sides  by  plains),  the  Pyrenees,  tbe  Alps,  the  Jura, 
tbe  Vosgcs.  tbe  monntnins  of  Morvan,  and  the  C6tc  d'Or  would  be  risible. 
If  tbe  sea  attained  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  tbe  higher  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and 
the  highest  ponioos  of  the  "  Massif  Central."  the  Jura,  and  tbe  Vosges  alone 
would  rise  above  the  water. 

Fbysically,  therefore.  France  may  be  divided  into  two  almost  equal  sections 
b^  a  tine  dnwn  from  Bayonoc  on  the  south-west  to  tbe  Ardennes  on  the 
north-east  To  the  nortk'Wtit  of  this  line  is  the  region  <tf  plains  and  lowlaads ; 
to  tbe  wmth-vcit  of  it  extend  the  pUtaanx  and  the  DXRiattiiu,  which  cover  not 
mu^  less  than  half  the  entire  area  of  the  country. 

MOUNTAINS.— The  principal  mountain-ranges  are  the  Alp% 
the  Jtira,  and  the  Vosges  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the  Cereaoea  and 
the  Mountains  of  Auverg^e  (U  Massif  Central)  in  the  interior  of 
the  countr)',  and  the  great  barrier-range  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the 
southern  border. 

Tbe  ALPS  divide  France  (in  tbe  soath-eosi)  from  Italy,  and  tbe  higher 
portions  of  tbe  three  sections  of  tbe  Alpine  sysieta  on  this  part  of  \\s  A^ntier — 
the  Maritime,  Cottton,  and  Graian  Alps — rise  above  the  snow-line.'  The 
bigbeu  points  of  tbe  Alps  arc — Mont  Blaoc*  (tbe  culminating  point  of  the 
Alps  and  also  tiie  loftiest  mountain  in  Eu7t>pe),  15,760  feel,  within  ibe  Fnuicfa 
bonier ;  kfomi  PtJ*Mix,  13,400  feet,  A/omi  Vtso,  and  Mtmi  Gtrnhfrt.  and  otber 
Alpine  heights,  on  tbe  frootier<line  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  Jvm  Mountains,  which  cateod  along  the  borders  of  France  and  Swit«r- 
land,  are  much  less  elevated  than  tbe  Alps. 

Tbe  Pyrenees  form  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  and,  tbougfa  not 
so  hi^  as  the  Alps,  «ic  snow-covered  in  tbeb-  higher  peaks  and  ridges.  The 
Pif  du  iiiidi  {9,540  feet),  one  of  their  loftiest  points,  is  within  tbe  Fkcncb 
border:  AfaiaJe/ta  {11.400  feel),  Aftrn/  Perdu  (10.900  feel),  ottd  others,  are  on 
tbe  frontier-line. 
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A  long  chnin  of  hills,  only  uioderAtely  elevated,  stretches  ihrowRh  the  cast  of 
France,  in  the  direction  of  south-west  and  north-east.  The  hills  are  railed  ihe 
CerenitM'  in  Iheir  southern  division,  and  the  Vosges  further  to  the  northwnrd. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Cevennes,  and  writhin  the  former  j»-ovince  of  Ad- 
TcrgDe,  Is  a  group  of  motmtains.  which  exhibit  nuineroiu  extinct  rolcuioes,* 
marked  by  their  conical  &ummits  and  the  remains  of  the  lava  and  ashes  which 
issued  from  them  in  former  ages. 

With  the  above  exception.  France  lias  a  level,  or  merely  undulating,  surface. 
In  the  south-wesi  corner  of  the  country,  between  the  Lower  Garonne  and  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  is  a  remarkable  tmct  known  as  the  Landu,  which 
is  a  flat  sandy  waste — lined  by  sand-hiUs  alotig  tbe  coast,  and  backed  by  pine- 
forests  towards  the  interior. 

RIVERS  :  Fratice  is  watered  by  four  great  rivers — the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone,  besides  a  large  niunbcr  of 
smaller  streams. 

Of  the  four  chief  rivers,  throe — the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne— are  entirely 
within  French  territory.  The  upper  course  of  the  Rhone  {.itwvc  the  I-nkc  of 
Geneva)  is  in  Swiiierland.  The  upper  jjortions  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse. 
lioth  tributariM  of  the  Klitne,  and  of  the  Scheldt  (called  by  the  French  the 
SscaiU)  arc  within  France. 

The  tranquil  Seine  has  a  Uow  and  winding  course  of  470  mites  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Platciu  of  Lringrcs,  and  falls  into  the  PLni^lish  Channf^l 
by  a  large  estuary.  It  is  navigable  to  Tkoyes.  340  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
vessels  of  3,000  tuns  can  now  unload  al  RoUEN,  56  miles  above  Havrk,  the  chief 
port  of  Northern  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Pakis.  the  capital  of 
France,  is  on  its  banks,  and  the  ra.'Lin  stream  and  its  tributaries — tbe  Afarme 
and  the  Voting — arc  connected  by  canals  with  the  other  great  riv-crs  of  France. 

Tlie  Loire,  the  longest  river  in  France,  rises  m  the  Cevennes.  and  has  a  total 
course  of  600  miles,  but  is  with  difficulty  navigable  for  450  miles  above  NANTi-is. 
The  Loire  is  subject  to  sudden  and  dangerous  floods,  and  below  its  conilucnce 
with  the  Aiiier,  its  banks  arc  lined  by  Uykcs  and  taUrai  canals. 

The  Garonne  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  after  a  coiine  of  330  miles,  enters  the 
Giroiide.  This  river,  which,  like  the  Loire,  is  subject  10  terrible  lloo^ls,  is 
nHvigithle  to  TouLOUSb:,  370  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Lower  Uaronnc  slamls  the  great  wine^porl  of  BOSU&AUX. 

Tbe  Rhoae  rises  in  the  Alps,  and,  after  passing  through  the  Lnke  of  Geneva. 
fiows  snuth  by  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  by  its  chief  tributary,  tbe  Safine,  and 
unten  the  Mediterranean  by  several  mouths  fUs  BtmcAcs  du  RkSneJ.  Its 
total  length  is  530  miles.  The  current  of  the  Rhone  is  extremely  rapid,  that 
of  the  Sadne  very  sluggish. 

Tbe  Mosalla  rises  in  the  Vosges,  and  the  Meuse  on  the  edge  of  the  Plateau 
of  Langrcs.  One-half  of  the  course  of  the  Moselle,  and  onc-third  of  that  of 
the  Meuse.  belong  to  France.  The  upper  portion'of  the  Scheldt  is  also  within 
the  French  border. 

The  Somme.  VUaine,  Cfaarente.  and  tbe  Adour,  and  ntmierous  oiher  strcnms, 
ore  of  much  use  in  facilitating  internal  trade.  Altogether,  France  coat«ias  more 
than  >sa  navigable  rivers,  which  art^  comiected  together  by  a  network  of  canals, 

1.  CwMUno,  C«Uk.  rt/n.  a  t>a«k  or  t\At,v.  I  /Umr  UAM  tm»\,   a    ilunv-tliaFWl  moantiln,  on 

a.  Of  lA«  culficl  rclmnoca  of  Autcrsm  Umi  |  wbjcb  the  Dckt>nte<l  Pascml  nud*  hU  uHrnMr.iUD 
hilt  Ml.  H««K  t>of«,  atunit  «  hF<^tii  t4  4.«>i  I  kuromrtnc  otnurratMRft.  A  mnviov^kaftal  otaw 
iMtTTo  1I10  Mtik  «  Mmii  Den  t*  tte  Pty  ^  I  me<7  bu  bmm  «rvcwd  iipuu  n. 
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LAKES  :  The  lak«  of  France  are  few  in  number,  the  largest  beinjr  the  Grind 
Um  (3oaq.  m. ),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ;  Lake  Boxagtt.  in  eastern  France. 
in  the  Department  of  Savoie,  and  Lake  Anoecy,  in  Haute  Savoie.  The  Lake  of 
Genera  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Fnmce  and  Switterland.  There  are 
numerous  lagoons  (Hangs)  on  the  south-western  And  the  southern  coasts. 

CLIMATE :  France  is,  on  the  whole,  a  warmer  country  than 
England,  especially  in  the  south.  The  air  is  generally  drier  than 
in  otjf  own  country.  In  the  north  of  France,  however,  the  winters 
are  often  severe. 

The  mean  annual  temptraiurt  rises  inm  50^  F.  in  the  north,  and  54'  in  tbe 
centre,  to  60"  in  the  south. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  natural  productions  of  northern  France 
resemble  those  of  England,  but  \Ks  forests  are  much  more  extensive  ; 
and  the  bear,  wolf,  and  other  wild  animals,  long  extinct  in  Briton, 
are  still  found  in  the  less  frequented  and  mountainous  districts. 

PLANTS  :  In  passing  from  tbe  shores  of  the  Channd  to  tbe  Mediterranean, 
the  character  of  tbe  ve^etalioo  shows  the  gradual  rise  of  temperalurfe  The 
vine  ix  abundantly  grown  m  the  east,  centre,  and  south  of  France,  and  the 
olive,  tbe  ranlberry,  and  the  G;  floorish  in  tbe  plains  that  adjoin  the  Mediier* 
rancan  eoasl.  In  Normandy  and  Brittany,  appla  orchards  take  the  place  of  the 
vineyards  of  tbe  warmer  eastern  and  southern  districts. 

It  is  in  the  east  of  France,  within  the  provinces  of  Champogne  and  BurguiKly, 
that  tbe  wines  bearing  those  names  are  produced.  A  district  of  tbe  soutb-west. 
adjoining  tbe  River  Garonne,  furnishes  the  wines  known  as  claret 

MINERALS:  In  mineral  produce,  France,  though  inferior  to  England,  is 
yet  rich.  Coal  is  much  less  abtmdant  than  ts  tbe  case  in  Great  Britain,  tut 
iroa  is  plentifully  distributed,  and  several  other  metats  occur.  MkMraJ  qiriagft 
are  numerous,  especially  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees. 

INHABITANTS :  Fntnce  has  a  population  of  38X  millions, 
equal  to  an  average  of  1S7  persons  per  square  mile,  or  rather  more 
than  a  third  of  the  density  in  England. 

In  1866.  the  foftilafion  of  France  was  38,067.064.  or  181  to  the  square  mile ; 
but  in  1873,  mainly  owing  to  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany, 
the  popdation  numbered  only  36.102,921,  or  176  to  tbe  square  mile.  At  the 
last  oenstis.  in  1B86,  the  total  number  was  38,318,903.  or  187  to  the  square  mile 
Kicltiding  tbe  French  Canadians,  less  than  balf-a'ioillioD  Frenchmen  live  out 
of  France,  that  is,  m  tbe  French  Colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  TtK  in* 
creftse  of  popolatioa  is  very  slow,  and  even  the  small  increase  is  chiefly  due  to 
immigraiioa  from  other  countries.  Nearly  t%  million  foreigners,  mostly 
BetgUuu,  Italians,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Svfiii.  with  smaller  numbers  af 
Dutch.  English,  and  other  aliens,  reside  in  France,  and  form  in  all  about  3  per 
cent,  of  tbe  total  population.  In  nearly  half  tbe  Departmcnu,  the  deaths  arc, 
year  after  year,  in  excess  of  the  births. 

Race :  Ninety  per  cent,  are  Frmek — a  mixed  race,  descended  from  tbe  native 
Celts  and  the  Roman  and  Teutomc  invaders.  In  tbe  nortb-east,  the  Flemish 
element  predominates ;  while  in  tbe  nottb<west.  tbe  Bretons,  who  number 
1,930,000,  are  almost  purdy  Ctttic.  Tbe  Bashes,  116,000.  inhabit  the  south- 
western districts  bordering  on  the  F^nvnecs.  In  Corsica  and  Nice  there  are 
about  30o,Qtx  Italians   •    . 
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LftaenagT :  Tbe  French  language  i^  essentially  Latin,  and  is  largely  used  by 
ihe  higher  classes  in  every  covmliy  on  tbe  Contincnl.  A  rmsric,  a  Celtic  dialect, 
is  spoken  by  the  peasiLDtry  in  Brittany  ;  Sas^ue,  an  ancient  Iberian  language, 
in  some  of  the  Pyrenean  ^ulteys,  in  the  south-west ;  and  JtaUan,  in  Corsica  and 
Nice. 

Education:  Public  education  In  France  is  in  a  much  more  advanced  stale 
than  in  most  European  ccuntries,  and  is  directly  under  the  control  of  ihc 
Government.  Elementary  education  is  free,  secular,  and  compubory — over 
6V  miltion  pupils  attend  tbe  Frimiiry  Schools.  Secondary  and  higber  educa- 
tion are  amply  provided  for  in  the  numerous  Colleges  and  "Lyctes,"  and  tbe 
"Faculties"  of  literature,  science,  law,  and  medicine 

ReUgion;  The  great  majority  cf  the  French  nation  are  nominally  Roman 
Catholics,  but  full  toleration  is  allowed  to  all  forms  of  religion.  In  1B81,  7K 
million  persons  declined  to  make  any  dccL-irnlion  of  religious  belief.  The 
ministers  of  religion— Catholics.  Protestants,  jews,  and  Mohammedans — are 
supported  by  the  State  out  of  the  public  funds. 

INDUSTRlES.~One-half  of  the  people  are  directly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  but  France  is  also  a  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial cotintry,  ranking  next  to  England  and  Germany  in  these 
respects. 

According  to  tbe  last  Census,  17%  millions  of  the  French  people  were  occupied 
in  agriculture,  9V  millions  in  mantrfacturing  and  viin.in^.  i  million  in 
^aiuport,  and  ^%  millions  in  tradt  and  commerce.  In  the  same  year  (iSftS), 
there  were  %%  million  persons  of  independent  means,  and  i  milUoD  engaged 
in  the  various  professions. 

AGRICULTURE.— The  chief  objects  of  culture  are  wheat  and  other  graint 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country,  the  vine  and  the  olive  in  the 
south.  Wloes  and  bfacdy  arc  important  articles  of  French  produce. 
Beetroot  is  Largely  grown  in  the  north  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sugar  from  it.  More  xuheat  is  grown  in  France  than  in  any  other  coimtry  in 
the  world  except  the  United  Stales,  white  the  f f«  still  covers  an  area  larger 
thaii  that  occupied  by  wheat  and  barley  together  in  the  British  Isles.  But 
the  wheat  lands  of  France  are  not  so  productive  as  those  of  Bnlatn.  the  average 
yield  being  only  18  bu^ihcls  per  acre,  as  against  39  in  this  country. 

Landed  property  in  France  is  much  more  subdivided  than  in  England.  The 
latest  csiimatc  gives  the  number  of  proprietors  of  c&taics  of  600  acres  and 
upwards  at  50,000 ;  those  of  60  acres,  500.000 ;  those  under  6  acres  at  5,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent,  of  tlie  soil  of  France  is  arable,  while  tbe  waste 
and  uncultivated  lands  amount  to  14  per  cent. ;  the  remaining  36  per  cent. 
is  covered  with  forests,  vineyards,  buildings,  &c 

MANUFACTURES. — The  cOk  maaufactore  is  the  distinguishing  fcatiue 
ol  French  manufacturing  industry  ;  but  woollen,  Unen,  and  other  textile 
fabrics  arc  also  tn^dc  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  iiik  tnanufaciure  is 
chiefly  pursued  in  the  south,  at  Lyons,  Nismes,  Avignon,  &c.  ;  tbe  taoa//tM 
maHu/actun  princip-olly  in  the  north,,  at  Kouen.  Amiens,  and  elsewhere. 
Firu  litUHS,  l<ice,  and  cotton  goods  are  also  chicfiy  made  in  the  north  of  France. 

The  making  of  gtovci  is  an  important  branch  of  French  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Watches  and  clocks,  ornamental  chiaa  and  glass,  jewellery,  perftunes, 
artificial  flowers,  and  various  articles  of  finery,  are  also  characteristic  of  Freacb 
taste  and  skill. 
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COMMERCE. — The  foreign  commerce  is  very  considerable,  and 
extends  lo  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  but  is  chiefly  carried 
on  with  ih£  United  Kingdom^  Belgiuftt,  Germany^  the  Umted 
States^  Spain,  Italy,  the  Argentitu  Republic,  and  Algeria. 

The  French  Trmde  R«hinu  distinguish  between  the  General  Trade,  which 
includes  aQ  goods  entering  or  leaving  France,  whatever  thctr  (u^gin  or  destin- 
ation, and  the  SfieHai  Trade,  which  is  timiied  to  articles  of  import  for  borne 
use  and  goods  for  export  of  French  origin. 

The  Geoeral  Trade  aroonnted.  in  1S89,  to  10.000  million  francs  (95.aa 
francs=jfi),  and  the  Special  Trade  lo  6,000  million  francs — the  imports  in 
each  case  exceeding  the  exports  by  between  fire  and  six  hundred  million 
francs.  About  three-&fths  of  the  imports  and  exports  were  ua-^jme,  the  rc^ 
w'eze  receired  or  sent  hy  /ami. 

IMPORTS :  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  mine  and  com, 
r.tw  cotton  and  silk,  wool,  timber,  iron,  eoal^  and  coloniai  produce. 
Annoal  nUae,  168  millions  sterling. 

EXPORTS  :  The  great  articles  of  export  from  France  are  wool- 
ten,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  -wine  and  bramiy,  leather  and  leather 
goods,  linen  and  cloth,  cheese,  butter  and  eggs,  sugar,  &*c.  Annual 
Talne,  143  millions  sterling. 

Trade  of  France  (value  in  million  pounds  sterling)  in  iSSg  :— 

Fend  Prodocts.     Raw  Malerul&.      Maaufactoras.  TouL 

ImporU  56  88  34  168 

Exports  32  36  75  M3 

Ooe-Sfth  of  the  total  trade  is  carried  on  with  iho  United  Kingdom,  is  per 
cent,  wiih  Belgium,  9  per  cent,  with  Gennany.  yli  per  cent  with  the  United 
Sutes,  and  7  per  cent  with  Italy. 

or  the  M>363  mercantile  vessels  belonging  to  Fraooe  in  1890,  t9,8oj  w«re 
untler  50  tons.  338  sailing  vessels  and  333  steamers  were  engaged  in  the 
Europnn  seas,  and  438  sailing  vessels  and  189  steamers  in  oceeui  navigation. 
Total  tomuge  entered  in  18S9,  19,547,000 ;  cieartd.  20,075,00a 

Tb«  trade  with  tht  Ualted  Klnpioffl  amoaats  to  nearly  70  nuDloas  steriiaf  a 
year — the  staple  exports  lo  the  United  Kingdom  being  silk  and  wooUem  inuat- 
^  facturts,  (t3K  millions  sterling),  tutttr  (3).  taitu  (3).  refined  sugar  (aK).  tether 

^^H  wid/Mril(r/wrf:i(aK<OF>UX}.''V«^(iX):  vrbiletbest^leimportsf^British 
^^H  prodnoe  ooodst  naialy  of  mmUem  gaids  and  yam  {i% ),  mutals.  chiefly  iroo 
^^^  and  copper  (9^).  «M/r  (a),  eot*m  gmds  and  yam  {1%),  amckinery  (x), 
r  themietUs  {%). 

K  Trade  of  France  with  the  Umttd  Kingdom,  1889  :— 

B  Imports  jfaaK  millions.  Exports  ^£46^  minions. 

■  PORTS :  Tbe  ports  of  UarseOles,  Havre,  Berdeanx.  and  the  uutports  of 
H  Pari*  are  the  chief  scau  of  the  foreign  trade.  Bordeaux,  espeoally,  is  dis- 
H           tinguiihed  as  tbe  cmporitun  of  the  wine  trade.     Most  of  the  French  tnuk  with 

■  Enjglaad  puses  thrnigh  CataU  (10  Dover),  BeolocBe  <to  FoUcescooe),  Dieppe 
^^^.  (to  Neirtiavcn),  and  St.  Malo  (to  Southampton),  while  DsakMt  does  a  large 
^^^k  trade  with  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  ports. 

^^^H  The  means  of  iatenul  coi— ninicatiop  are  excellent  Wdl-made  raads,  no 
^^H  kss  than  150  iMP^fiir  riverj,  numeroui  camals,  and  on  admirable  ^'ucm  of 
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railways,   render  Ihe  inlerehango   of  goods  and    produce  between   different 
parts  of  the  country  both  easy  and  profiiablc. 

There  are  about  5,600  miles  of  navignbU  rivtrs,  3,000  miles  of  canals,  20,700 
miles  of  raihoays,  and  upwards  of  55,000  miles  of  telegraphic  lines. 

GOVERNMENT  :  France  is  a  democratic  republic,  based  upon 
universal  suffrage. 

The  bend  of  the  executive  power  is  the  President  of  Iho  Republic  j  the  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  Natioaal  Assembly,  which  consists  of  two  Chambers 
^he  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;uid  ih<:  Scn:itL>.  Unlike  the  Briiish  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  has  no  representatives  of  India  or  the  Colonies,  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Depmies  includes  members  represenlinB  Algeria  and  the  colonics  of 
Cochin  China,  Guadeloupe,  the  East  Indies,  Guiana.  Martittique,  Uuurbon,  .tnd 
the  Seu^^. 

The  annual  Revenue  and  Expenditure  each  amount  to  about  130 
millions  sterling,  white  the  Public  Debt,  "the  heaviest  ever  in- 
curred by  any  nation  in  the  world,"  amounts  to  36,000  millions  of 
francs,  or  1,440  millions  sterling,  equal  to  ^£38  per  head  of  the 
population. 

The  iVational  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  (690  millions  sterling)  is  about 
^18  33.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  less  than  half  that  of  France,  The 
annaaJ  char^B  on  the  British  debt  is  05  millions  a  year ;  the  interest  and 
annuities  paid  under  the  public  debt  of  France  amounted,  in  1890.  to  no  less 
lh.in  51 K  millions  sterling.  The  cost  of  the  war  and  foreign  occupation  of 
1870-73,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  370  millions  sterling. 

Every  Frenchman,  without  exception  (unless  physically  unfit),  between  the 
ages  of  ao  and  45.  must  enter  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  He  serves  for 
3  years  in  the  Active  .Army.  6  in  ihc  Reserve,  6  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and  10 
in  the  Territorial  Reserve,  In  1891,  the  Active  Army  consisted  of  half-a-million 
men,  and  the  Territorial  Army  of  over  600,000  men.  Including  the  Rascrvea, 
France  has  an  available  war  force  of  2H  millions  of  trained  men  ;  other  able- 
bodied  men  who  oould  be  called  to  arms,  in  case  of  necessity,  bring  up  the 
total  military  farces  at  her  disposal  to  3K  millions  of  men,  i.e.,  ono-tcnth  of 
Ibe  entire  population. 

The  French  Navy  is  second  only  to  that  of  England  in  number  of  vessels  and 
eSective  power.  It  consisted,  in  1B90,  of  60  ironclads,  50  cruisers,  and  148 
torpedo  vessels  and  bonti,  besides  gimbonts,  Ac,  manned  by  40,000  men. 
The  naval  ports— CHERBOURG,  on  the  English  Channel,  opposite  Ports- 
mouth ;  Hrkst.  on  the  north-wcatern  co;ist,  about  140  miles  south  of  Plymouth; 
L'ORiiiMT  and  ROCUEKORT,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  ToULOM,  on  the 
Me<titerranean— are  all  strongly  fortified.  Cherbourg  is  considered  irapr^< 
nable. 

I.aad  Defence ;  There  arc  15  strong  fortresses  on  the  German  frontier,  24  on 
the  Belgian  border,  and  3  first-class  fortresses  and  11  detached  forts  on  the 
Italbn  frontier. 

Coast  Defence ;  The  fortresses  of  Toulon,  Antibes.  and  at  olber  forts  defend 
the  Mediterranean  coast ;  Dj csl.  L'Orlcnt.  and  Rochefort,  and  aa  other  strong 
places,  llio  Atlintic  coast;  and  Cherbourg,  SL  Mnlo,  Ilavre,  and  s6  forts 
protect  the  Channel  coast 
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DIVISIONS  :  France  is  divided  into  86  Departments  and  i  Ter- 
ritory.* Each  Department  is  subdivided  into  "arrondissemcnts,*' 
**caDtons,''  and  "communes." 

Tbe  larger  number  of  the  Departmenu  are  named  after  the  rivers  which  flow 
through  them— as  tbe  Departn>enls  of  tbe  Seine.  Marne.  Meuse,  Meartbe. 
Loire,  Charunte,  Ac.  Some  derive  their  names  from  the  mountains  which  tbcy 
ad)oin,  as  the  Deportments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alps,  tbe  Upper  and 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  the  Vosges.  The  island  of  Corsica  forms  one  of  the 
DcfBrtments. 

fteriom  lo  the  great  revolutioa.  in  tbe  dosing  years  of  the  last  centorT-, 
Franca  was  divided  into  34  Provinces.  These  provinces  are  cDRtinoallj 
meotioDed  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  country,  and  several  of  them  are  closely 
associated  with  the  earlier  history  of  our  own  country.  Among  them  are 
Picardjr,  Nomiandy,  Dcitlany.  Guiemie.  Gascony.  Navarre.  Languedoc,  Pro- 
veoce,  l^nphiny.  AuvergTic.  Burf^ndy,  Champagne,  Lorraine.  Alsace.  Isle  of 
Fraooe,  Anjou.  and  Main&  Their  relative  positions  can  only  be  properly 
learned  from  tbe  map. 

TOWNS  :  One-third  of  the  people  of  France  live  in  towns,  100 
c^  which  contain  over  20,000  inhabitants,  30  of  them  over  50,000^ 
II  over  zoOifOoo,  and  four  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Tbe  SI  largest  towns  are  Paris,  which  with  lis  suburbs  contains  one-twelfkh 
of  the  loial  pOfwlation  of  France,  or  one-fourth  of  tbe  total  urban  population 
of  tbe  country;  Lyou,  400,000;  Marseilles,  376.000;  Bordeaux.  340,000; 
Ulla,  ifiS.ooo:  Toulouse,  147,000;  Nantes,  137,000;  St  Btiaona,  118.000; 
Havre,  tia.ooo;  Ronao,  107,000;  and  Roubaix,  100,00a 

PARIS,  the  capital  of  France,  stands  on  either  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  partly  on  an  island  in  the  river.  Including  the  adjoin- 
ing suburban  towns,  Paris  has  nearly  3  million  inhabitants — a 
greater  population  than  belongs  to  any  other  city  of  Europe^ 
excepting  Londoa  Pans  is  rich  in  fine  public  buildings  and  works 
of  art,  and  ranks  as  the  centre  of  fashion  and  refinement  Com- 
mercially, Paris  is  the  focus  of  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  of 
France,  and  also  the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
cotmtry.  Since  the  disastrous  war  of  1870,  the  fortifications  have 
been  strengthened,  and  the  city  is  enclosed  by  a  triple  circle  of 
strong  fortresses.  Foncin  says,  "  Paris  forme  aujourd'hui  Ic  pltis 
gigantesque  camp  retranchd  qui  existe  au  monde"  (Paris  is  now 
the  most  gigantic  fortified  camp  in  the  world).  VersuUes,  famotis 
for  its  magnificent  royal  palace  and  gardens,  is  a  few  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Paris.  The  Kings  of  France  resided  at  Versailles 
from  1602  to  179a,  and  here,  in  1870,  the  victorious  King  of  Prussia 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Ronea*  (107).  an  ancient  dty,  the  former  capital  of  Normandy,  on  the  Lower 
Seine,  ii  a  great  scat  of  the  French  n^/m  manufacture,  bence  named  the 
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"  i^anchester  "  of  France.  Tbe  Seine  bas  been  deepened  lo  admit  sea-going 
vc&scls,  and  stoimers  of  a.ooo  tons  burden  now  iinloati  at  Roiu:n  instead  of  Bl 
HAVRE  {iia),  llie  "  LivL'rpooI  "  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Havre 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  foreign  trade  on  the  French  side  of  the  channel,  and 
constitutes  the  principal  ouiport  of  Paris. 

Aniang  the  otlier  places  of  note  within  tJu  va/tay  cf  the  Seim  axd  its  triiu- 
tatUi  nre  TroytB,  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne  (on  the  Upper  Seine),  and 
Reims  (97),  formerly  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  France,  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  which  its  monarchs  were  crowned.  Reims  is  in  the  plain  between 
the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  two  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Seine. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Seine  valley  are  the  following  ; — 

Amiens  {So),  the  farmer  capital  of  Picardy,  on  ancient  city  on  the  River 
Somnic,  which  enters  the  Channel.  Below  Amien.s,  nn  the  same  river,  is 
Abbeville.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  is  St.  Valery,  the  port  whence 
William  of  Normandy  finally  sailed  for  the  shores  of  England  in  to66.  Oiepp*, 
a  flourishing  seaport,  is  to  the  westward  of  the  Sommc.  To  the  north  of  the 
Somme  ts  the  small  town  of  Crecy,  and  still  farther  north,  the  village  of 
Agincouri — ^namcs  which  recall  the  triumphs  of  the  English  arms  in  K346  and 
1415.  Bouloarne  and  Calais  are  seaports  on  the  French  side  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  divides  the  adjacent  shores  of  France  and  England.  Daakirk,  a 
rising  port  and  an  important  fishing  station,  and  a  place  formerly  of  great 
name  in  history,  is  to  the  cast  of  Calais.  The  traffic  between  France  and 
England  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  fast  steamers  which  run  daily  between 
DJL-ppe  and  Ncwhavi-n,  Boulo^e  and  Folki^tone,  and  Calais  and  Dover, 
the  latter  being  the  shortest  and  most  frequented  route  between  England  and 
the  Continent.  Ltlle  (188),  a  great  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing  centre, 
and  also  a  strong  fortress;  Roubaiz  {i98),  the  "Bradford"  of  France; 
Valeadeaoes,  famous  for  its  lace  and  muslin  manufactures  ;  and  Arras,  formerliy 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  tapestry,  are  ialand  towns,  the  throe  former 
near  the  Belgian  frontier. 

The  following  towns  are  situated  within  the  basin  of  the  Loire : — 

Orleans  (57),  an  ancient  city  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  the  north  bank 
ofthe  Loire;  Tours  (55).  also  on  the  Loire,  lower  down,  distinguished  as  a 
seat  of  the  silk  manufacture;  Nantes  (la/),  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Loire,  40 
miles  above  its  outport,  SL  Nazalre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  Polctiers,  on 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Vicnnc  (which  joins  the  Loire),  noted  in  history  for 
ttic  victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1356 ;  St.  Btleaoe  (117}.  to  the  cast  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  surrounded  by  collieries  and  ironworks,  the  chief  frcut  ofthe 
hardware  industry  of  the  country,  and  hence  called  the  "Birmingham"  of 
France. 

Within  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
Loire — bordering  partly  on  the  Channel  and  partly  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay — arc  the  following  places  ;— 

Rennes  (66),  the  niKtent  capital  of  Brittany,  on  the  River  Vilaine,  which 
enters  the  Hiy  of  Biscay;  Caen  {on  the  River  Orne,  which  flows  into  the 
Channel),  the  favourite  residence  and  burial-place  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Cberbourf,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  and  naval  arsenal  and  the  chief  station  of 
the  Frunch  navy,  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel  nearly  opposite  Portsmouth, 
the  chief  station  of  the  British  navy ;  St.  Malo,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
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with  regular  steam  commanication  with  Southampton  ;  and  Br«st  (70).  ft  great 
Hiivtil  statiijH,  al  ibe  western  extrciuily  ol  UritLiny,  on  a  tine  harbour  (ormed 
by  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  arc  within  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  : — 
TcmloDse  (147}.  the  former  cipit:il  of  Lan^edoc,  an  inland  nuinurucluring 
city  of  the  Upper  Garonne ;  BORDEAUX  (340),  the  great  jwrt  of  the  vnne 
trade,  near  the  momh  of  the  river,  at  thcbeadof  llic  estuary  called  the  Giiondc 
Bordeaux  was  for  nearly  three  centuries  (1154  to  1450)  in  Ihc  possession  of 
the  English,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  our  King  Richard  It.  The  largest  vessels 
loud  and  uulcud  at  PauilUc,  an  outpori  nearer  the  sea  on  the  lett  bank  of  the 
Gironde. 

In  the  tract  of  cotintry  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  Garonne 
and  the  Loire  are  : — 

La  RochaUe,  a  fortiSed  seaport  on  t&e  Bay  of  Biscay,  famous  10  history  for 
Its  prolonged  siege  in  t637>33.  when  it  furuied  Ibe  stronghold  of  the  Krrnch 
ProtesiiUits ;  Rochcfort,  a  strongly  fortified  naral  sUtion.  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kivcr  Charcnte;  Cognac,  iilso  on  the  Chareotc,  higher  Up  (be  riTer,  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  principal  ^rciii^^- producing  districts. 

To  the  south  of  the  Garonne,  cowards  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
is  the  valley  of  the  River  Adour. 

Bayoaiw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  is  a  commercial  port ;  tbc  biiyvui 
received  lis  nauie  from  this  town,  in  which  this  weapon  was  first  made.  Pan, 
an  inland  town  on  a  tnbuLiry  of  the  same  river,  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  ;  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

The  following  towns  arc  within  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  : — 
Di}oD  (60),  the  former  capital  of  Burgundy,  to  the  west  of  ibe  Sa6iw ; 
BcMni^on  (56],  an  ancient  and  strongly  fortified  city  (the  former  capital  of 
Franchc-Coml^),  on  the  River  Daubs,  lowajrds  the  Swiss  border  \  LYONS  (401), 
at  tbc  junction  of  the  Saflae  and  the  Rhone,  the  great  scat  of  tba  siik  manu- 
facturc  and  the  second  city  of  France  in  point  of  population  ;  Arignoo.  import- 
ant in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  residence  of  the  Popes  from  1305  to  1378, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  within  its  lower  course ;  and  NUmes 
(70),  in  the  plain  west  of  the  river,  a  suit  of  the  siik  manufactore. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Rhone  valley,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lions,  arc  : — 

MoQtpelUar  {56),  a  popular  winter  rc&on,  Cetti,  and  Narbooaa.  Cctte,  whidi 
is  on  the  coast,  is  an  import-ant  commcrcuil  town,  the  east«m  outlet  of  the 
great  CamU  du  Midi  (or  Canal  of  Longucdoc),  which  ouuoects  the  River 
Uaronae  with  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  coast,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhone,  are  : — 

MARSEILLES  (376],  the  principal  port  of  France  and  the  centre  of  French 
commerce  in  the  Meclitermnean.  is  a  place  of  early  histonc  fame,  having  been 
(oundctl  in  the  6th  century  before  the  Christian  era;  Toaloa  (70),  faitber  to 
the  east,  a  great  naval  station  and  arsenal ;  Nice  (77),  on  the  Mediterraneao 
co.'Ut,  near  the  Italian  border,  is  a  popuLir  winter  resort,  as  also  arc  the  aiJjoin< 
b|[  pleasure  reaoru  of  Caaara,  GraMc,  Mmtooe,  Mooaco,  and  Meat*  Carlo. 
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In  the  nonh-cast  of  France,  within  the  valleys  of  the  Moselle 
and  Meuse  (Rhine  basin),  arc  the  following  :— 

N»ney  (79),  the  former  cipital  of  Lorraine,  oa  the  River  Mcuiihc.  an  .ifflucni 
of  the  Moselle ;  Verdun,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Meusc.  At  Sedan,  40  miles 
north  or  Verdun,  iht:  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  surrenderwl  toihe  Germans,  after 
a  cixishing  defeat  of  hU  army,  in  187a 

The  chief  port  of  Lorraine  and  the  whole  of  AlMce  were  tninsfcrre<I  from 
France  to  Qennanj  by  the  conditions  of  peace  exacted  after  the  disastrous  war 
of  1870-7J. 

Tbe  island  of  CORSICA  contains  the  small  towns  of  Battia  and  AJacelo,  the 
latter  celebrated  as  Uie  birthplace  of  Napoleon  Bonnparic 

COLONIES  :  The  ForeiE:n  Possessions  of  France,  incluUing 
Protectorates  and  Spheres  of  Influence,  have  a  total  area  of  over 
3,^  million  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  jomilliona. 

The  CotaiUal  Emplr*  of  France  is  thiu  about  one-fourth  that  uf  Britain  in 
extent,  but  the  desert  region  between  Algeria  and  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger 
alone  has  an  area  of  i  ^  million  square  miles,  while  of  the  total  population 
(oDe>ientti  of  thai  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire)  not  half-a-million  are  Frcndi. 

The  entire  trade  of  the  Fraocfa  Colonies  with  France,  exports  and  imports, 
amoonts  to  about  £ao  millions  a  year,  while  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and 
imports  therefrom,  together  amount  to  little  more  than  £1^  millions  a  year. 

The  principal  French  Colonies  are  Algeria,  in  Africa;  Cochin 
China  and  Tonquin,  in  Asia  ;  Cayenne,  in  South  America  ;  Mar- 
tinique .ind  Guadeloupe,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  New  Caledonia, 
in  Oceania. 

The  chief  French  Protectorates  are  Tunis  and  Madagascar,  in 
Africa  ;  and  Annam  and  Cambodia,  in  Asia. 

Algeria  is  not  refjarded  as  a  colony,  but  RS  an  integral  part  of  France.  The 
other  oolODJes  .-in:  also  considered  to  form,  polilic;\lly,  a  part  of  France,  and 
both  Algeria  and  the  Colonies  are  represented  in  the  French  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  French  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  throughout  the  world  : 

In  AraiCA  :  The  Colony  of  Algeria,  and  the  Protectorate  of  Tunis,  in  North 
Africa ;  the  Sene^  and  the  Rivieres  dn  Sud,  the  Gabun  and  Guinea  Coast, 
and  the  French  Con^o,  In  West  Africa ;  the  Sphere  of  Influence  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Say.  on  the  Nigrr.  to  Bamia,  on  Lake  Chad,  and  extending 
across  the  Sahara  to  Algeria  on  the  north,  and  Seoegambla  on  the  west ;  the 
settlement  ol  Obock,  and  the  whole  Gulf  of  Tajura.  opposite  Ad*:n  ;  the  Isle  of 
Reunion  or  Bourboa,  and  Mayotte  (one  of  the  Comoro  Islands),  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africji ;  and  the  Protectorates  of  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands. 

The  African  Possessions  and  Dependencies  of  France  have  altogether  an  area 
of  perhaps  3)(  million  square  miles,  with  about  gK  million  inhabitants. 

In  Asia,  France  still  retains  Poodicherry,  Chaadernagore,  .-knd  three  other 
towns  in  India,  with  a  total  area  of  aoo  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
aSo.ooo;  while  in  Furiktr  India,  Cochin-Chioa  and  Toaqoia  are  regarded  as 
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"Coloaies."  and  CambodU  and  Aoaam  as  Protectorutes.  Altogether,  the 
French  posKsuoiis  in  Asia  extend  over  less  than  aoo.ooo  square  miles,  K'ilh  a 
population  of  about  ao  millions. 

Im  Axkkica,  France  possesses  two  excellent  Bshing-stMions  {n  the  small 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Hiqaeloa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence,  close  to  the 
coast  of  Ncvrfoundland ;  two  fertile  West  India  islands — Martinique  and 
Goadeloape— besides  the  tropical  colony  of  Cayenne  or  French  Goiana.  in 
South  America.  The  American  territories  of  France  have  an  area  of  48.000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  less  than  balf-a'millioa. 

In  Oceania,  the  French  Colonies  include  the  penal  colony  of  New  Cale- 
donia, with  the  Loyalty  Islands  in  the  west,  and  the  Tahiti  or  Society  iBtands, 
the  Marquaui,  the  Low  Archipela^,  and  the  Aiutral  IsUods  in  the  casL 
The  French  islands  in  Oceania  have  a  total  area  of  9,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  less  than  100,000. 


BELGIUM. 

Bei^iUM,*  one  of  the  smallest  but  the  most  densely  peopled 
country  in  Eorope,  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  trade  on  the 
western  side  of  the  ConlinenL  It  is  bounded  on  the  nor/A  by  Hol- 
land ;  on  the  easf^  by  Germany  ;  on  the  sou/A,  by  France ;  and  on 
the  wesif  by  the  North  Sea. 

EXTENT :  Its  area  Is  >t.373  square  miles,  which  is  about  ooe-fiflh  the  sixe 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Its  greatest  extent,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  160  miles,  and  from  north  10 
south  about  115  miles.  The  northern,  or  Dutch  frontier,  measures  a68  miles; 
the  southern,  or  French  boundary,  360  miles;  and  the  eastern,  or  (jerman 
frontier.  100  mites. 

COAST :  Its  sea-c6&st  is  only  4a  miles  in  length,  and  is  nowtiere  broVen  by 
capes  or  inlets.  Like  that  of  Holland,  it  is  uniformly  flat,  but  is  skirted  with 
natural  sand-hills  or  duna,  which  protect  the  land  from  being  inimdated  by 
the  sea. 

SURFACE :  The  greater  part  of  Belgium  is  level ;  but  in  its 
eastern  division  the  ground  becomes  hilly,  and  includes  the  wooded 
region  of  the  Ardennes. 

Belgitrai  is,  pkyxUaUy.  a  continuaiioa  of  Holland,  and  the  "  poldcn"  near 
the  coast  are  protected  by  dykes  as  in  Holland.  The  Ardennes  have  on  average 
dcvilion  of  about  i.ooo  feel,  liut  a  few  points  near  Spa  exceed  s,ooo  feet. 
The  mean  elevatioa  of  Belgium  does  not  exceed  536  feet. 

RIVERS :  The  Mease  (or  Maas)  and  the  Scheldt  (or  Escaut) 
are  the  two  chief  rivers  of  Belgium,  but  both  of  them  pass  thence 
into  Holland,  and  have  their  lower  courses  in  that  country. 

These  rivers  have  niunerous  tributaries,  as  the  Ropel  and  Lys,  which  join 
id  the  Ourthe  and  Sambre,  which  tuiitc  then  waters  with  the 
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Ttae  "winding  Mcuso"  has  a  total  course  of  550  ni(l«,  only  115  o(  which 
are  in  Belgium.  Tlie  total  length  of  the  Scheldt  is  about  350  miles,  about 
on»-hftlf  of  which  is  in  France.  Both  are  deep  and  navi^ble  for  large  vessels, 
and  are  connected  by  canals  with  each  other,  and  with  the  river  aad  canal 
systems  of  ihe  adjoining  countries. 

PRODUCTIONS:  Belgium  is  rich  in  minerals^  containing  ex- 
tensive coalfields  and  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  are  very 
largely  worked.* 

In  the  production  of  coal  and  ptf  troo,  Belgium,  notwithstanding  Its  small 
area,  ranks  Ji/tk  among  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  quantiiies  produced 
being  exceeded  only  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Geraiaiiy, 
and  France. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  resembles  in  most  respects  that  of  England.  It 
Is  moist  in  the  western,  hut  drier  in  the  eastern,  provinces.  The  mean  atmoml 
temperature  is  about  tjo''  F. — summer  63°,  winter  37=*.  The  anaaal  rainfall 
amounts  to  a6  inches. 

INHABITANTS:  Comparatively  to  its  size,  Belgium  is  more 
populous  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  is  probably  the 
most  populous  country  in  the  world.  It  had,  in  1890,  above 
6  million  inhabitants — equal  to  an  average  of  535  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  The  density  of  popuUtion  in  England  is  about  500 
per  square  mile. 

Race  and  Language :  Rfither  more  than  half  of  the  Belgian  people  arc 
PlemiDgs,  the  rest  are  Walloons  and  Pronch.  The  language  of  the  upper 
classes  is  French;  the  peasants  in  the  north  of  Belgium  speak  Flemish,  and 
those  in  the  south,  Walloon  and  French.  About  aj<  millions  speak  French 
or  Walloon  only,  and  a%  miSlions,  Flemish  only  ;  the  rest  are  bi-lingual.  The 
use  of  the  Flemi^  language,  which  is  akin  to  Dutch  and  German,  as  Walloon 
is  to  French,  is  extending  rapidly,  and  \s  now  used  in  the  courts,  &c.,  equally 
with  French,  which  was.  until  recently,  the  only  official  language. 

Education:  Rather  backw.-u-d.  The  Primary  Schools  are  supported  partly 
by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  provinces  and  communes.  There  are  four 
ttnii-cnities — Brussels.  Ghent,  Lifege,  and  Louvain — and  numerous  schools  of 
engineering,  manufacrores,  mining,  &c.,  and  Academies  of  Art  and  Music,  &c, 

RallgloD :  Nearly  all  the  Belgians  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  only  about  10.000  Protestants,  while  the  Jews  number  at»ui  4,00a 

INDUSTRIES  :  The  Belgians  are  highly  distinguished  for  their 
industry.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  country  are  under  cultivation, 
and  the  metal  and  textile  manufactures  rank  next  in  importance  to 
those  of  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

AGRICULTURE.— Although  the  soil  consists  mainly  of  clay  and  sand, 
Dearly  every  part  of  the  country  Is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence. 
CorH,fiax.  ktmp.  maJJtr,  tobacco,  btttroot,  and  clover  arc  grown.  "Of  the 
total  area,  58  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  13  per  cent,  consists  of  meadows 
and  pasttu%3,  and  17  percent  of  forest."  As  in  France,  the  land  is  much 
sutxJivided ;  out  of  a  popnlation  of  only  6  millions,  over  i  million  are  proprietors 

(.  Tba  two  wlacJfial  cxmJJWiH  wa  ISom  of  |  AennAUjr  pmduoa  sbovt  mnilUaiilofil,  OOt-iAhof 
tfmtH*KU  and  LUf*.     TIm  coiM«ldi  <d  BwlgiiiBi  |  wtiicli  b  ozpomd. 
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of  ibe  katdtHgs  no  which  most  of  them  live  and  which  they  cultivate  with  Buch 
auiduity  and  succe&t. 

MANUFACTURES :  The  roanubdure  of  leoolUn,  linen,  lace,  colliw  and 
JtVAgoods.islargHycArnedon.  Thennt^JEsMof  Belgium  (prodooed  al  Bntssel*, 
Mocblin,  and  Bmgei)  is  uiuivallcd  in  quaJity.  Irvnwcris  are  numeroas  in  the 
eastern  put  of  the  kingdom,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Mettse,  aDdJfrearms, 
mtacJkinery,  irom  and  steei  goods  and  giais  are  produoed  on  a  large  scale  at 
Li£^,  Seraiof,  and  Charlsroi  Woollen  goods  ore  pnxluoed  chiefly  nt 
Venrien.  cotlon  and  linen  at  GbeaL 

COMMERCE :  The  Foreiffo  Trade  of  Belgium  is  very  large,  the  Special 
Imports,  which  consist  mainly  of  cereals,  raw  materials  for  textile  manu- 
factures, titnfier,  AiJes  and  skins,  live  animals,  a^ee  and  other  colonial 
produce,  are  valued  at  63  millions  sterling  a  year ;  while  the  Special  Bxportft. 
which  iodbde  jur«tand  UxHU  fabrics,  coal,  cereals,  inm  and  steel,  machinery, 
mgar,  glass,  tine,  6v.,  amooot  to  about  58  millioas  sterling  a  year.  Tbere  is 
also  a  VBTf  large  transit  trade  [annual  value  60  millions  sterling)  chiefly  between 
Engtand  and  Genuany,  most  of  the  goods  passing  throujth  Aniu  crp  and  Ostend. 
&&Bt  of  the  trade  is  done  with  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Hatland,  and 
Germany.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted,  in  1889.  to 
13M  miUioos,  and  the  exports  to  17%  millions  sterling.  The  chief  porta  ore 
ANTWERP,  on  the  Scheldt;  Ostend.  on  the  coast;  G»ENT,  an  important 
river  and  canal  port  tn  East  Flanders.  Nieuport  and  Bi^ankenbekg  also 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Belgium  is  very  small, 
and  the  over-sea  trade  is  mostly  earned  on  in  foreign.  chieHy  English  vessds.* 

Commanleations :  ExccUent  macadamised  roads,  numerous  tanaJs  and  mm- 
ga^le  riven,  and  .in  extensive  and  complete  system  of  raihmjri,  radiating  trom 
Mechlin  (Malines).  facilitiUe  the  imcrch.-inge  of  goods  and  producf^ 

GOVERNMENT  ;  Belgium  is  a  "constitutional,  represenutive,* 
and  hereditary  monarchy."' 

The  Public  Revenue  amounts  to  over  16K  millions  sterling,  and  the  Bx- 
pendltnre  to  16  millions  sterling,  while  the  National  Debt  is  nearly  too  milUons. 
most  of  it  incurred  in  the  conuruction  of  ranw.-iys  and  mber  public  worlca. 

The  standing  Army  nambers  about  50,000  men,  besides  which  there  are 
about  3S.o^  National  Guards,  and  the  Reserves,  which  bring  up  the  total  war 
sttcngtb  to  1 50,000  men.  Many  of  the  towns  of  ficlgiom  are  very  strongly  forti- 
fied.    Antwerp  is  the  chief  fortress  and  milttaiy  anenaL    Belgium  has  no  navy. 

DIVISIONS  and  TOWNS :  Belgitmi  is  div-ided  into  nine  Pro- 
vinces,* the  names  of  which,  with  iheir  chief  towns,  arc  as  follows  : — 


I 


Wast    Flandara  —  Bruges,   Ostend, 

Courirai.  Nieupon. 
East    Flanders  —  Qbent,   Alost.   Sl 

Nicolas. 
Halaanlt— Hainault.Toumai.  Mora, 

Charleroi. 


Sooth  Brabant — Bnisseb,  T^ourain. 
Antwerp — Antwerp,  Mechlin. 
LlBbwg^Kassdt.  St  Trond. 
Ufct»-Llige.  Verviers. 
Namor— N.itnur,  Dtnant. 
Lnxembarf — Arlon,  Morcbc; 


.  Tte  ««1m  «r  ito  fiamnt  taada  h  riBg  «w 


fTM  Aov  ii  Um  mam^  «r 

taf  m.  a  ymM  ta  dbrd  uioK  iMra  we  adjr  ijimw 
MiMS  Ml  urn  iHafc  (MUKOY—*  P'n^  (^  >^  pM^nr 
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BRUSSELS  (477)  is  the  capital  of  Belgium.  It  stands  on  the  River  Senne, 
In  Ibc  centre  of  the  kin^om,  and  Is  a  well-built  and  attractive  city.  Among 
many  interesting;  places  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
battlefield  of  Waterloo,  ten  miles  to  the  southward. 

Belgium  formed  part  of  tho  region  known  in  former  ages  as  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  the  frequent  theatre  of  war.  The  destinies  of  rival  nations 
have  often  been  decided  on  its  plain;;.  The  sites  of  numorcuK  batUefietds  nro 
hence  found  within  Its  limits — among  thciu.  5/ci«ii>A  (169a),  Landgn  (1693). 
JiamiUies  {i-jo6),  Oudtnarde  {ijolA),  FonUnoy  (174$),  /emafifies  (lyga),  QuatrC' 
iras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo  (1815). 

ANTWERP.  ovAnvert{^^i).tk  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  River  Scheldt,  is 
the  prindpat  port  of  Bt*lgium,  and  the  chief  emporiimi  of  its  foreign  trade. 
MachUa,  or  Malirui  (50),  situated  nearly  midway  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  is  noted  for  its  lace  tnaxiufactures,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Belgian 
railway  system.  GHENT  (152),  an  ancient  city  on  the  Scheldt,  is  the  principal 
scat  of  the  cott(m  manufacture.  A  canal,  deep  enough  to  admit  seagoing 
vessels,  connects  the  city  with  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt.  Bruges  (47),  further  to 
the  westward,  has  both  manufactures  and  trade.  But  atl  these  cities  were 
more  populous  at  a  former  period— during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries — than 
they  arc  at  the  present  day.  Vervtcri  [49).  which  lies  i-t  miles  cast  of  t.i^gc, 
has  imponant  woctUn  manufactures.  Ostend  (34),  on  the  coast,  is  a  lasbion- 
able  watering-place,  and  an  important  link  in  the  through  trafiic  between 
England  and  Central  Europe. 

Mons  (a6),  the  chief  town  of  Hainault,  and  Naninr  (39)  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Sambre  and  Meusc,  are  within  the  coal  district  of  Belgium.  LIEGE 
{146),  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city, 
situated  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  midst  of  taalfietds  and  irontvorkt.  At  Seraian: 
(33),  near  Li^e,  is  the  "  Kiablissemeni  Cockerill."  founded  by  two  Englishmen 
in  1819,  and  now  one  of  the  largest  machinery  works  in  the  world.  * 

COLONIES:  Belgium  has  no  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  bat 
the  Conyo  Free  State  (Etat  Independant  du  Congo)  in  Central  .\fiica,  with 
an  aren  of  800,000  square  miles  nnd  a  popul.itton  of  perhaps  8,000,000,  and 
of  which  the  King  of  Belgium  is  Sovereign,  is  virtually  a  Belgian  Crown 
Colony. 


HOLLAND,    OR    THE    NETHERLANDS. 

Holland,'  a  stnall  country  of  Westeni  Europe,  borders  on  the 
North  Sea,  which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  wesf  and  nor^A.  On 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Germany,  and  on  the  sou/A  by  Belgium. 

EXTENT:  The  area  of  Holland  is  ia,6So  square  miles,  which  is  somewhat 
less  thnn  one-fourth  the  sire  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  grcateU  length  19 
196  miles ;  '\M^  greatest  breadth,  109  miles. 


u  TIM  ipttdal  ctLuacteTtodc  of  tb»  chief  town* 
Ib  BbIicibih.  nuy  perbana  b«  Knic]nb«r«d  bm  if 
MMdUKd  *>ltli  wnlUr  uduota)  coatrc*  In  Hue* 
kod.  thin  Uirt  btU  ''BlnnbtttMiar  ytrviut, 
dw  "I..ee(b?-  Chmt.  Uw  "MaaciiiMM:'  umJ 
rilMA««:^,  th«"l>«r|Mal'arB«t«Uaa. 


*.  UuOiuiit.  ftom  ttittit,  nninhj  vrauiut,  origt. 
luRjr  itiQ  auua  of  t>»  principal  pr&rfiicv.  H»\yof 
luidii  iMtaa  or  lowar  omt^n,  la  •Iluilon  \o  lu 

From  iSM  to  |0!)D  BeMuD  am  poMtkiHy  united  lo 
Hollaai 
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COASTS  :  Holland  has  an  extensive  and  varied  line  of  sea-coast, 
which  is  low  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  actually  below  the 
sea'levet,  but  it  is  protected  by  natural  sand-hills'  or  by  enormous 
dykes,  which  alone  prevent  the  sea  from  inundating  the  land. 

The  priaclpfti  tolets  are  the  Zayder  Ze«,  the  DoUju^  Zee,  and  the  estuaries  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  Msas,  and  the  Rhine. 

The  Zajrder  Zee  was  formed  by  an  imiption  of  the  sea  in  xsSz.  Before  thai 
year  the  centre  of  its  bed  «ras  occupied  bj  a  small  lake '  which  was  drained 
into  the  North  Sea  by  a  river  50  nUlea  long.  The  DoIUrt  Zee  was  fcmned 
by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  in  1277  and  1387.  Among  later  irrnptions 
may  be  noticed  that  of  1431,  when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  burst  through  a 
dyke  and  overwhelmed  a  Urge  and  populous  district.  Reclus  says  that  "  on 
reitring,  the  tide  left,  instead  of  fields  and  houses,  only  an  ordiipeUgD  of 
marshy  islands."  This  district  is  now  knovm  as  the  Bies  Bosch.*  In  1825. 
another  fearful  irruption  tn  WaUrtand  destroyed  forty  villages  with  ibeir 
inhabiuinis. 

ISLANDS :  There  are  two  groups  of  islands,  one  in  the  north-west  (Tcsel. 
VUelaad,  TerschelUn?,  AmeUnd,  &c.),  and  another  In  the  louth-west  (Wal- 
cfaesen,  North  and  Soath  Bevelaod,  &a) 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Holland  will  show  that  the  north-western  group  of 
islands  is  evidently  the  remains  of  the  old  coast-line,  the  surrounding  land 
having  been  mbniarged  by  successive  inuDdaiiona,  chiefly  th.it  of  138a.  when 
the  Aqnler  Zee  was  formed  Walcberen  and  the  other  southwcsiem  islands 
wen  most  probably  insulated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Rhine,  Maaj,  and 
ScheldL  Ttest  islands  are  in  many  places  below  sea-level,  and  arc  only 
preserved  from  inundation  by  arti&cial  embankments. 

SURFACE :  Holland  is  a  flat  country,  and  large  parts  of  it  are 
nattiraily  marshy.  Along  the  coasts,  the  land  is  in  some  places 
even  lower  than  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  sea,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  dy&ts  that  it  is  preserved  from  inundation.^ 

A  Urge  portion  of  the  country,  indeed,  has  been  actnallj  yalnsd  from  tba 
•M  by  ttM  perteveriiic  indostiy  of  the  Ehitch  people.  Many  of  the  shallow 
lakes  or  mutri  have  been  drained  of  their  waters  and  converted  into  rich 
postuTfr-groonds. 

The  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  dykes  is  enormous — the 
whole  of  tbe  wood  and  granite  required  being  imported  from  other  countries. 
These  dykes  are  vast  embankments  of  earth,  30  feet  high  and  from  70  to 
300  feel  broAd.  strengthened  by  massive  dmber-work  and  masonry :  the 
submerged  piles  art  occasionally  protected  by  troa  pUtes. 

RIVERS :  Holland  abounds  in  inland  waters.  The  Rhine,  the 
Maas,  and  the  Scheldt  are  the  principal  rivers  ;  the  two  forrner 
of  these  are  connected,  towards  th«r  mouths,  by  numerous  channels, 
both  natural  and  arti6cial. 

There  are  many  smaller  streams— the  Ysscl,  Vaeht,  Amstd.  and  others ; 
and  the  towns  are  traversed  by  numerotu  canaU,  so  that  the  whole  country 
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Ufails  a  ■ecwork  oC  vaftet-coKaes.    It  ts«  twwtror,  eal]r  lb*  torn  pottjoaa 
I  of  dw  tine  (neat  stvos  nsoMd  above  tbat  arc  wichia  A«  rirthwhniiii    thrif 
■■dk  aMB  ^]per  oom^  fasoog  ^  otliu  couDtncs* 

Tte  mam.  Hour  cr  Miu^  and  ScteMi  euer  the  Nonh  S(«:  ibe  Yad. 
I  VcdK.  aad  AmaKl  tA  btto  tbe  ZoTder  Zee.  >.«:.  South  Sea.    Tlae  Dalta  ol 
Ifca  ft^aa  has  an  aica  of  4.000  square  nBes.  or  ooe-thinl  that  of  HoUuid. 

There  ge  numerom  lahei.  but  none  of  any  vonsMentAe  grtem.  in  Fneahwl 
aod  North  and  Sooth  HoOaod.  INartions  of  the  larger  and  many  of  the  smalkr 
mecn  or  ihaQov  lakes  hare  been  rcdaimcd,  and  now  (brm  rich  and  fcrttlo 
"  poBOiri- 

CLIMATE :  Holland  is  rather  cokler  than  England,  and  the 
winters  are  of  much  greater  severity.  The  air  is  generally  moist, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast 

PRODUCTIONS:  There  are  no  metals  and  but  few  mtmtfvit  In  HoUaid. 
Both  boildtacttaaa  and  tia^Mr  are  scarce;  tberonnerisimpancdfromNonray, 
and  the  Utter  ftom  Norway  and  Gcnnany.  The  oMiMtsJj  are  simQar  to  tboao 
of  England.     Water-fowl,  swans,  and  storks*  are  wy  numerous. 

INHABITANTS:  Holland  has  about  4K  mitUon  inhabitants, 
or  an  average  of  360  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Race  and  Laaguage :  The  Dutch  belong  to  Ibc  Teutonic  or  Oennantc  moe, 
and  nearly  two-thircLs  c^  the  people  wvrc  bom  in  the  oonimunes  where  they 
live.  There  ore  only  about  70,000  foreigners  111  Holland ;  40,000  of  thorn 
arc  Gtrmaxj,  the  nst  are  Btlgiam,  EtgiisM,  and  /mrs.  Tha  common  LangXioge 
ia  DuUh.    The  Frisian  langoAge  is  spoken  in  Friesland. 

Edueatioa  is  in  an  advanced  condition,  one  in  eight  of  tbe  entire  popuLitlon 
being  in  attendance  at  the  clc[ncnt.iiy  sctiools  established  and  partly  supportcti 
l>y  the  State.  Higher  education  is  Riwn  in  the  middle  and  Latin  schools,  and 
in  the  universities  of  Leydcn,  GruaiHgen,  ArmftrJiim,  and  UtrttAt.* 

Religkui :  About  three-tifths  of  the  inhabiLonts  are  Protaatants,  the  mt  are 
chiefly  Haman  Catkoius.  There  arc  a  large  number  of  Jaot  in  tbe  larger 
towns  (Amsterdam,  &c.) 

INDUSTRY:  The  Dutch  (as  the  people  of  Holland  are  calletl) 
are  dtstinguishetl  fur  their  industry,  frugality,  and  cleanliness,  and 
also  for  their  devotion  to  maritime  pursuits.  They  arc  among  the 
best  farmers  and  the  most  successful  traders  in  the  world. 

AGRICULTURE  :  In  Holland,  most  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  graalng,  but 
large  areas  an.*  under  rye  (the  chief  cereal  grown),  potatoes,  oats,  wlinat.  and 
barley.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  produce  of  the  farm  andl 
dairy— <:heBse,  butter,  &c. — is  of  the  finest  description.  Though  so  small  a  I 
country,  there  arc  no  less  than  15  million  eatiii  (Qicat  Etriioin  and  Ireland,! 
with  ten  limes  tbe  area,  h.ive  teas  than  ii  million  cattle),  a)j  million  Aorttj,^ 
8  million  sA^/'.  and  9  million  ^i]^i. 

FISHERIES :  Extensive  asheries,  in  the  North  Sea  and  elsewhere,  wore 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  Dutch ;  but  these,  though  Mill  oonsidenible,  are 
less  important  now  than  they  once  were. 


t.  Tha  itotk  it  mraculaily  f«aaniMtl  by  Uw 
Dutch.  >bJ  cAxwtuliy  prolscted.  FtmH  onil  otbef 
rviililta,  oliich  fqitn  H*  pilluliMl  (ooal.  4b(MiHt  In 
tbe  iTHfi  and  mawhw. 

•,  At  Twn  4  1  iu3^  TjbiablB  tthotA  fut  bkUrut.- 


Ucm  ui  b/diuftH|tbic  maglnwKiiag,  uch  ••  Itl* 
RuklBV  aw)  rerairini;  gr  dirku.  an*H.  Ac,  a 
uibloct  ol  Vital  uuinrt.inEO  in  a  fniuUf  Mk<i  it'iU 


Upd.  In  whkih,  at  iV*  Diilitor  dI  "  liiiiUt>rM  '  mfi 
"  iiHiM  I've  ■•  4ii  Um  *Mtf  ol  iul»«-  * 


MANUFACTURES:  There  arc  important  manuCactures  of 
textile  fabrics — cotton,  woottcn  and  linen — and  many  slupbrnlding^ 
yards  at  the  chief  ports.  The  an^ar- refineries  and  beet-sugar 
factories  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  distilleries  and  breweries. 
Great  quantities  o{  Hollands  (gin)  and  Liqueurs  are  made  and  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world.  DijUDond-cutting  is  a  special  in- 
dustry of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam. 

COMMERCE:  The  possession  of  the  mouths  of  several  great 
rivers  enables  the  Dutch  people  to  command  a  large  share  in  the 
transit  of  coounodities  to  and  from  the  countries  of  Central  Europe. 

Tbc  Dutch  have  for  centuries  past  hatn  the  masters  of  a  great  canrinc 
trade.  In  ihc  i6cb  and  i/ih  centuries,  they  were,  in  this  respect,  the  carrio? 
of  tbc  worM.  Tbough  now  less  in  amount  ttkon  at  a  former  time,  the  shippiag 
and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  nation  are  still  Tcry  large. 

The  exporti  (annual  value,  to  miUiooi  tterlingr)  consist  priDcipolly  of  iutttr, 
cktese,  cattle,  tlutp,  cdonial  prodtue,  and  tbc  imports  (annual  value,  9a  kUIUoiu 
•terUjig)  arc  mann/dcturtd  ^oods,  atiamaJ  frodu££,  timber,  ftc  The  principal 
ttrlicles  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  butter,  butterine,  live  animab, 
and  cktese.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  Kia^Aoai,  in  1889.  amounted 
in  value  to  18  millions  sterling,  and  the  eitports  to  39  millions.  The  mercantile 
navy  of  Holland  consiMs  of  over  500  sailing  vesxb  and  too  steamers,  em- 
plOTtag  About  15,000  men.  The  principal  pons  are  Amsterdam,  Retterdun. 
Hekter,  Middelburi:,  and  Flubiiig. 

Tbc  internal  trade  of  Holland  is  carried  on  almost  entirriy  by  the  canals  and 
riviri,  which  timvarse  the  country  in  all  directions,  forming  a  dose  network  of 
navigable  water-courses.  There  are  good  roaJj  along  the  tops  of  tbe  dykes, 
with  ncariy  t,6ao  miles  of  mitteay,  and  3,000  miles  of  teUgrdpk  lines. 

Of  the  canals  of  Holland,  the  most  noted  are  the  North  HoUand  Canal  (50 
miles  long.  125  feet  broad,  and  at  feet  deep),  from  the  Heldcr  to  the  Y;  and 
the  deeper  North  Sea  Canal,  L4K  miles  long,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  North 
Sea.    The  latter  admits  vessels  drawing  23  feet. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  kingdom  of  the  Nelhcrlands  is  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  under  constitutional  forma. 

The  ixtcutxve  power  is  vested  in  tbe  Sovereign  .and  a  Council  of  Ministers. 
Tbe  iegislilive  power  is  vested  In  the  States-General,  as  the  two  Houses  of 
ParUament  are  called.  Tbe  Rercaoe  is  over  10  millions  flcrliog,  and  tbc 
Bxpeadltart  over  ii  millioos.     Tbe  Natioaal  Debt  amounts  lo  90  millions. 

Tbe  Army  consists  of  about  65,000  men,  besides  the  calanial  armf  of  30,000, 
and  about  118,000  men  enrolled  in  the  mititia.  The  Navy  is  considerable, 
and  consists  of  150  suam-vessels,  of  which  24  are  ironclads. 

TOWNS  :  One~third  of  the  people  of  Holland  live  in  towns,  of 
which  there  are  38  with  a  population  of  more  than  1 5*000. 

In  1890,  tbc  urban  or  tovra  population  numbered  i  i4  millioos,  or  jj  %,  and 
tbe  rural  population  3  millions,  or  64  %  of  the  enUre  popuiaUoo. 

The  Dutch  towns  in  genrral  have  many  features  in  oonmon.  Tbey  ore 
dean  and  well-built,  with  canals  running  through  the  pdncip.1l  streets,  bordered 
by  rows  of  trees  on  either  hand.  Canals  serve  in  Holland  many  of  the  parpoiBS 
of  roads  in  other  coumrie&. 
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PROVINCES  :  The  Idngdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into 
II  Provinces.     Their  oaxnci,  vrtih  the  chief  tow-ns  in  each,  are  : — 


Nortb  HolteaA—AiiuttrdaB,  H^riEs, 
Hddcr.  A&ansr. 

South  HdUnd— Ri»:crdAm.  Tbe  Hafac, 
Leriea,  [>elft. 

Zetfawl-kGiUeaiiitS.  Fhobii^ 

Nortb  Bnhaat-HMBenrikoKfc.  Bi«^ 

Utndit— Ucndu,  AsHnbart. 


Godderiuid— Ninccna,   Aralwn, 
Zaqibab 

OrcfTssd— ZwnOa,  ^^npi*. 
Orenthe-Mrppel. 
Prieslui  d — I,c«u  tnrA  cm. 
Gromnfrcn  — (.ironinp^n- 
Limbuis-Maoiiicbi,  Rocnaondc 

AMSTERDAM*  (406)  b  the  larg^est  city  of  the  Netherlands,  Rnd 
the  great  seat  of  its  foreign  trade.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
River  Amstel  and  the  Y  (an  inlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zec)»  which  fomis 
a  safe  and  extensive  harbour,  which  is  connected  with  the  North 
Sea  by  two  ship-canals — the  North  floUtuui  Canal^  or  the  Canai of 
the  K,  which  runs  north  to  the  Hcldcr  ;  and  the  North  Sea  Cnntt/t 
which  joins  Amsterdam  directly  with  the  North  Sea. 

U&ATlem  (5a)  is  10  the  west,  Leyden  and  the  Hague  to  the  souUi-west,  of 
ATnsterd.tm.  L.eyilea  (45)  has  a  university  of  great  repute,  and  is  celebrated 
in  tusiory  for  the  siege  ii  underwent  in  tbe  latter  port  of  the  i6ih  century 
(1573-74).  Tbe  Hftrue,  or  Gravcnhagc  (156).  is  «  \arge  and  well-built  city, 
the  seat  of  ffovcmmcnt,  and  the  poliiicAl  capital  of  Ibe  kingdom.  Rottcrdun 
(303),  on  the  River  Meuse  filic  channel  of  which  forms  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Rhine),  is  the  second  ciiy  of  the  Neiherlnnds  in  size  and  populniiun. 
Utrecbt  (S5),  Nimesuen.  Breda,  HertOf  ensbtweb  (Bois-le-DLc),  and  many  other 
of  tbe  dtics  of  Holland,  arc  important  sc.its  of  trade.  In  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Delft  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  and  1 
its  ancient  industry  has  been  recently  revived.  At  Zutpbeo,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  under  its  walls  in  1586.  At  Br«da,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  betwceti  England,  France,  niul  tlollnnd  In  iMyt 

COLONIES  :  The  Colonial  Empire  of  Holland  is  extensive  and 
important.  The  Dutch  East  and  West  ladies  have  a  total  area  o( 
766,000  square  mUe.s,  or  60  times  that  of  Holland  itself,  and  a  popu* 
lation  of  nearly  30  millions,  or  nearly  7  times  that  of  the  mother- 
country. 

The  chief  foreign  possessions  of  Holland  arc  in  the  /lait  InJits,  where  the 
Dutch  arc  masters  of  Java,  \\\\h  parts  of  Sumatra  and  Bomto,  and  of  Weiteru 
New  Guinea,  besides  Celebes,  and  many  of  the  smaller  islands  of  th.it  region. 
In  the  New  World,  part  of  Guiana,  on  the  South  American  mainland,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  belong  to  tbe  Dutch.  Of  tho 
latter,  the  principal  is  Corafao,  near  the  coait  of  Venezuela. 

Tbe  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  have  an  area  of  718,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  3^%  millions,  of  which  over  at  milltonH  llvd 
tn  Java.  Tbia  Dutch  Wtst  India  have  an  area  of  436  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  45,000.  Dutch  Guiarui  has  an  area  of  46,060  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  51,000  Total  area  ol  tbe  Dutch  colonial  pouesiiotu,  766,137 
I  aqoare  miles;  populaltoo  28,687,000. 

I.  AoHtefdMi  li,  IIIM   Siackb«tisi,  txiilt  apoa  |  bankmaitt*'  AibswiIub  —  lb*  dam  of  ilta  AM' 
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SWITZERLAND. 

SwiTZERXAND,'    the  Helvetia  of  the   Romans,  is  an  cntindy 

inlaod  coimtiyt  and  is  bounded  on  the  9iortk  by  Germany,  on  the 

east  by  Atutria,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  and  on  the  west  by  France. 

The  course  of  ifac  River  RUoe  marks  the  chief  port  of  tbe  frontier  on  tbe 
side  of  Gtrmany ;  the  highest  portion  of  the  Alpbe  system  divides  Switzerland 
from  /tafy,  aod  the  chain  of  the  Jnra  forms  part  of  the  boundiiy  on  the  side 
of/rsjux. 

EXTENT.— The  greatest  /en^tA  from  cast  to  west  is  208  miles, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south,  156  miles.  The  area 
is  nearly  16.000  square  miles,  or  considerably  less  than  one-third 
of  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

MOUNTAINS. — Switzerland  is  a  mountainous  country.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  snr&ce  consist  of  high  mountains  and  intervening 
v-alleys,  the  other  third  is  an  elevated  plain. 

The  moootaiD  land  embraces  the  southern  and  eastern  divisions  of  the 
country ;  the  northern  and  western  ponions  belong  to  the  upland  i^ain,  which 
stretches  across  the  cotmtry  in  the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-wc-si. 
between  the  l^Utes  of  Constance  and  Geneva.  Mont  BUnc.  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Alps,  is  within  the  Frtnch  border,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Switzerland. 
But  many  of  the  principal  Alpine  summits  are  cither  within  Switserlaad  or  on 
its  borders,  and  the  most  extensive  of  the  glacius  or  ue-ttrtams  (of  which 
there  are  over  400,  some  of  them  so  mites  in  length)  ore  Mitbin  its  limits.  Ibe 
saow-Uae  on  the  oorthem  side  of  the  .Mps  is  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  and 
on  the  soattaem  side  about  900  feet  higher.  But  many  of  the  glacwrs  descend 
f.ar  below  the  general  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  form  a  strikiDg  contrast  to 
the  rich  meadows  and  leafy  orchards  which  seem  to  iKslle  up  to  their  very 
edge." 

The  Alps  of  Switzerland  are  not  only  the  most  magnificent,  bat 
also  the  most  complicated,  of  Etiropean  moim  tain -systems,  and  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  coimtry  present  a  bewildering 
succession  of  lofty  ranges,  crowned  by  snow-covered  peaks. 

The  great  ranges  of  the  AlpsnuUatafromtbaeflotraliidccoftfaaSt  Gotbard; 
the  LepoQtine  Alps  and  the  Peonlae  Alp*  to  the  toutk-west ,-  the  Rfa«tian  Alps 
to  the  eaii ;  the  Bcmu*  Alps  to  the  w€st;  the  Vl«rwaldstadt«a  Alps  to  the 
tu>rth  :  and  the  Todi  Chain  or  Swiss  Alps  to  the  nortM-^ati. 

The  P«aabi«  A^*  conUin  the  loftiest  of  the  Alpine  summits.  Mont  Blanc, 
the  highest  of  all.  lies  within  the  French  border,  tsut  Mont*  Rosa  (15,300  feet), 
and  Moat  Ccnrin  or  the  Matterhom  (14.700  feet),  are  In  Swiu  territory.  This 
great  Alpine  rvigc  Is  crossed  by  the  famous  pais  of  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
which  leads  ft-om  the  Upper  Rhone  Valley  to  thai  of  the  River  Dora  Boltea, 
a  iribuiar>-  of  the  Po. 
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The  LsfMilM  A^  riK.  a  Mali  Lmmw  •»  u«7Qo  feM,  and  ■■«  <naM4  I 
1  im  wm»A:  »d  tteSL  CiiffcaH  frgafrfcet^fc*— 

The  fftwriM  A%a  tise.  a  tbifr  Wchest  poioc  <Mlw  S»ta.  lOAlMteM  oT 
laewly  13.000  faei.  nd  ■>«  oofled  by  the  /tti»  of  the  SfWIc—  (6^^  (Mtk 
Ibecweoi  Ctar.  is  the  Griwu.  aad  CMncnw  in  Lioabv^jr:  ud  the  StoM* 
|f9>i7*  <■»)>  bcnraea  Ac  vBeys  of  the  AdEgv  «mI  the  AddiL 

The  BirMM  A|p»  are  fimted  bf  Ibe  deep  nUay  of  Iha  Uppar 
from  tbe  I^Doine  and  LepoalJae  A^  and  coiitafai  the  well-hBown  iwlliJ 
>  of  the  Alatachhora  (13.770  feet),  PfostecmAfffaoni  {14.000  fret),  and  ttw  Janglhui  | 
I  tS3>^  <iBet),  and  are  travoted  bj  tb«  Purka  Paai.  tbe  GmhbI,  ibt  Gcteatl^  ] 
■  and  other  pasMi. 

RIVERS.— The  Rtune  and  the  Rhone  are  the  two  most  import- 

.ant  of  the  Swiss  rii'ers,  and,  with  their  numerous  tributary  strc^ma, 

*  water  by  iar  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

The  Rfalse  is  fonnet]  by  the  junction  of  the  ^Vt/zr  /tkinr^  which  riaat  in 
Mont  St.  Gothard.  and  tbe  Hitter  Rhine,  which  rises  in  the  Adubi  Group,  and 
runs  nonh  to  Lake  Constance,  whence  it  flows  west  to  Rasla     The  ccleltrnird  ] 
"  FaUs  of  tbe  Rhine,"  belovr  Schaflfhauscn,  are  much  mlinlred.      Ilnlfw.if  1 
between  these  falls  and  Basle  it  is  joined  by  the  Anr,  the  principal  river  cnitreljr 

:  within  Switxerland. 

The  Rhone.  "  that  bluest,  brightest,  swiftest,  most  Joyous  of  rireri,"  rise*  (n 
the  Rkom  Glacitr,  on  hfant  St.  GatJUtrd,  nnd  runs  west  throvtgh  a  «illey 
flanked  by  ibe  Bernese  Alps  on  the  north  and  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the  souih. 

[  Neair  M.irtigny  it  turn?  north-wcsi  nn^l  enters  the  Lake  of  Onevn.  whcneo  it 
flows  south  through  France  to  the  Gulf  of  Lions.  The  rapidity  of  lis  current 
is  due  to  the  elevation  of  its  source,  which  lies  about  4.000  foct  aliovo  tho  aUN 
face  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

The  Av  is  a  considerable  afHuent  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  joined  by  the  Raiiit, 
the  Lbnmai,  and  other  Rtreams.  The  Inn,  which  waters  the  e:uitcmiu(><(  \xu\ 
of  Swiixcrland,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  The  Tetsin  (or  Tloino).  which 
waters  the  only  ana  of  the  Swiss  cantons  that  lies  soulh  of  iho  Alpi,  li  nn 
adliicnt  of  the  Po,  tbe  great  river  of  northern  Italy. 

Waterfalls. — Numerous  waterfalls  occur  in  Swltierbuid,  nnd  are  amonff  tha 
most  attractive  features  of  its  scenery.  The  hijihest  of  them  [s  ibo  StiinMafk, 
formed  by  a  mountain-torrent  {an  afllneiit  of  Lake  Ilricnn,  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  canton  of  Berne)  which  falls  800  feeu  The  Falh  ^  tht  HMnt^ 
below  Schaffhausen,  are  also  much  admired. 

LAKES.— Switzerland  abounds  in  beautiful  !;tlces,  snmc  of  ihcm 
surrounded  by  the  tnost  magnificent  and  piciurcstjuo  scenery  in 
Europe. 

Tbe  principal  are  GaaBvm  (330  square  miles),  dr.tiiicd  by  l^m  khono, 
Constance  (183),  drained  by  the  Rhine,  Neufchatcl  (93},  Luc«rn«  (40)1  Zurlrh, 
Thun.  Brleax.  Zug,  and  Wall«a«tult — all  lyinj;  to  the  north  of  llii:  \\\y\  .illd 
drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries ;  Lugano,'  and  Magjtlora.  to  itie  Knilh 
of  the  mounuins,  drained  by  the  Tiitno,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Po> 

L  L^lBB  LopMo  b  flMlMhr  vMUa  tlw  SwImI  Laba  Manfa*^  mh  flw  noflfwra  pan  «r  wW^k 
iMwdet.  aad  ta  dniBBd  tv  RM  Rmr  Trcn  la(»  |  la  ta  Swtontlaai 


The  Lake  of  Loceme.  IB  tbc  h«ut  of  the  moantain  country,  is  enclosed  hf 
the  canions  of  Sckwyt,  Vri,  Untenoaldtn,  and  Lxtreme — known  as  the 
Vienoaldstadltn-  or  the  "  Four  Forest  Cantons."  the  cradle  of  Su-iss  indepen- 
dence and  the  centre  oT  Roman  Catholic  Switzerland.  The  well  known  tammil 
of  the  Sigi  {5.900  feet)  rises  above  the  north-eastem  shores  of  the  lake;  A 
"grip"  railway  nins  to  ilie  top  of  the  Rigi ;  and  Mount  Pilatux  (7.000  feet), 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  may  also  be  ascended  by  rail. 

The  lakes  and  nvers,  monntnins  and  rallcys,  snowy  peaks  »nd  gtacirrs  of 
Switzerland,  annually  attract  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts,  and  have 
made  this  picturesque  country  the  veritable  "  playground  of  Europe." 

CLIMATE :  The  elevation  of  the  country  renders  the  climate 
of  Switzerland  cold  on  the  whole,  though  in  partictilar  localities 
(and  especially  in  the  narrow  mountain-valleys)  considerable  heat 
is  experienced. 

The  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  are  specially  distinguished  for  their  warm 
and  equable  icmperamrr.  Tn  all  the  higher  regions,  however,  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe.  In  some  of  the  deep  and  narrow  valleys  many  o^tbe  inhatut- 
■nts  are  afflicted  with  "  cretinism  "  and  "  goitre." 

PRODUCTIONS :  Switzerland  is  rather  a  pastoral  than  an  agii- 
cultura]  country,  and  although  wheat  and  other  grains,  chiefly  rye 
and  oats^  are  grown,  more  than  half  \ht  food-stuj^s  required  ts  im- 
ported from  the  adjoining  countries. 

Timher  is  abundant  upon  the  mountain-sides,  and  even  in  the  higtwr  valleys 
there  are  rwA  pastures, 

TTie  produce  of  the  soil  is  varied.  The  vine  flourishes  in  the  tower  valleys 
(ud  plains  to  a  height  of  about  1,700  feet  above  tbc  sca>lcvel,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruit  are  largely  grown. 

AH  the  ordinary  J&pustu  animals  of  Europe  are  found.  Tbe  vild  animalt 
indude  tbe  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  chamois ;  and  of  the  tirds  the  most  noted  are  tbe 
eagle  and  tbe  lammcrgctcr  or  bearded  vultjirc 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  Is  sihall,  there  being  tto  am/ and  very  little 
iron,  &C.  There  ore  numerous  wunrrat  Jfriags.  especially  in  the  caotoo  at 
Berne. 

INHABITANTS:  Switzerland  has  over  3  millioa  inhabitants, 
which  is  a  large  population  for  so  mountainous  a  country,  being  on 
an  average  187  persons  to  the  square  mile,  about  tbe  same  density 
as  in  Scotland. 

The  Swiss  {as  the  people  are  called)  are  not  so  much  a  distinct  nation  as  an 
offsboot  from  the  peoples  of  tbe  three  rwighbouring  countries — Germany. 
France,  and  Italy.  There  ■>  no  Swiss  language.  In  the  western  cantons  the 
people  speak  Preach;  in  tbe  eastern,  the  GemaJi  lan^cuoge  is  tbe  common 
tongue.  In  one  of  the  Swiss  CAntons— ihat  of  Tessin,  to  the  south  of  the  Alps 
— the  people  are  of  Italian  origin,  and  speak  the  Italian  langiiage,  while  in  the 
more  remote  villages  in  tbe  Gmons.  a  peculiar  language,  tbe  Roomaaach. 
derived  like  tbe  French  and  Italian  from  tbe  Latin,  is  ^x)keo.> 
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EDUCATION :   Education  is  cocnpulsory  and  bighly  advanced,  eapccinUy 
in  ibe  Protestant  cantons,  where  one  in  fivt  of  the  populition  Attcml  srhtol. 
There  are  training  colleges  for  te.-icher$  in  all  the  ^ntons.     Higher  educat•oa^ 
is  given  ai  the  universiijes  of  Baile,  Berne.  Gene>iL,  and  Zurich.     A 
□umber  of  foreign  stndents  attend  the  Swiss  universities,  and  there  are  moni^ 
foreign  than  Swiss  students  in  the  famous  Pofyudutk  Sfbool  at  Zurich. 

RELIGION  :   In  religion.  Switierland  is  divided  between  the  Prvtesfant  and 
the  Roman  Calholic  churches.     R.ichcr  more  thnn  h:ilf  the  poputntion  bdon|^] 
to  the  former,  which  embraces  chicHy  the  manufacturing  cnnioDs  of  the  north 
and  west. 

INDUSTRIES  :  The  Swiss  are  a  frugal  and  industrious  people. 
In  agriculture  and  manufactures,  Switzerland  takes  a  high  rank, 
while  its  commerce,  in  spite  of  great  natural  disadvantages,  is  ex- 
tensive. 

Within  the  mountain- region  the  people  are  chieiljr  shepherds  and  herdsmen. 

Their  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  conslimie  their  wealth,  and  furnish  their  princip.il 

\  -occupation.     In  summer,  the  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  mountain<s)des ;  in 

winter,  they  descend  to  the  valleys. 

In  the  more  level  parts  of  the  country  (that  is,  in  the  north  and  west)  maou-i 
Cactures  ore  extensively  pursued.     Stik  and  eotton  gooJs  arc  made  ;  so  niso  nra  ' 
cUtcks  and  watchft,  musical  hoxtj,  and  various  articles  of  jewtUery.     A  vast 
ntmiber  of  watches,  the  produce  of  Swiss  industry,  is  annually  exported   to 
other  countries ;   Geneva  and  Neufchfitol  ore  the  principal  centres  of  this 
manufacture. 

COMMERCE  :  The  trade  with  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
through  them  with  other  lands,  is  very  large.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  articles  of  yiw</,  colonial  ^rcduce^  and  raiv  maUriah  for 
manufacture  ;  and  the  exports  are  manufactured  goods,  principally 
siik  and  cotton  goods,  clocks  and  watches,  macMinery,  chtmicais,  and 
farm  produce,  chiefly  cheese  and  condensed  milk. 

The  general  imports  amount  to  about  60  millions  sterling,  and  tlie  genaral 
exports  to  about  50  millions  sterling  a  year.  About  one-third  of  the  linporli 
and  two-fifths  of  the  cxjwris  represent  the  Iramit  trade  between  Germany  and 
ha!y,  &c.  Switzerland  can.  of  course,  only  trade  direcily  with  the  four  surround, 
ing  countries — Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria;  but  the  trade  with  other 
countries,  especially  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  St.ncs.  is  very  importani, 
Ttic  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Colonies  is  sup[)oscd  to 
average  not  less  than  6  millions  sterling  a  year. 

The  Internal  and  transit  trade  is  facilitated  by  several  magnificent  milUary 
roixdj  across  the  Alps,  and  excellent  Mighroadt,  nearly  a.ooo  miles  of  raitway,  a 
complete  system  oi  tf  If  graphs,  and  an  admirably  conducieil  Postal  Service. 

The  Swiss  railway  system  is  connected  with  that  of  Italy  by  the  St,  GoiMard 
Tuinel,*  and  with  Fruncc  by  the  Afont  Cents  Tunnel. 
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GOVERNMENT:  Switzerland  forms  a  Federal  RepubUc  Each 
canton  has  an  internal  administration  of  its  own,'  while  the  public 
affairs  of  the  whole  are  regulated  by  a  Parliament  (consisting  of 
deputies  from  the  different  cantons),  which  has  its  sittings  at  Berne. 

The  Swiss  nuliament,  or  "  Federal  Assembly."  consists  of  two  Chambers — 
the  "State  Council,"  composed  of  44  members,  two  from  each  canton,  and  the 
"  National  Council,"  composed  of  representatives  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Tbe  Federal  Revenue  and  Rxftnditure  each  amount  lo  about  2M  millions 
sierling.  vhile  the  Pufiiu  Debt  amounts  to  less  than  2%  millions,  and  even  this 
includes  one  million  sterling,  nused  in  1889.  for  national  defence. 

The  "  Federal  anny  "  consists  of  about  120,000  men  ;  the  militia  or  Land- 
wehr  of  over  80,000.  There  is  also  a  **  lAndsiurm."  or  War  Reserve,  of  over 
380,000  men.    All  men  from  Ihe  afic  of  30  lo  44  are  liable  lo  military  service. 

DIVISIONS  :  Switzerland  is  dinded  into  22  Cantons,  which  arc, 
with  eight  exceptions,  named  after  the  principal  towns  in  each. 

The  14  Cantons,  which  arc  named  after  ihc  chief  towns  in  each,  .ire  B«ne, 
Solothom  or  Soleure.  Basle,  Znrich,  SchaffhaDseo.  Appeniell.  St  GaU  or  SL 
CalltR,  Glams,  Schwyz,  Zaf,  Lnceme,  Friboors,  NeofchAtel  or  Neaeobarr* 
Geneva  or  Genf.  The  other  Cantons  with  their  chief  towns  arc  Aargraa 
(Aarau) ;  Thnrgaa  (Frauenfcld) ;  UaterwaM  (Stanz) ;  Uri  (Allarf) ;  Vaod  or 
Waadt  (Lausaxme);  Valaii  or  WalUs  (Sion) ;  Grlsoos  (Cbor] :  Tesdo,  or 
Ticino  (Bcllintona). 

TOWNS  :  The  Swiss  people  live  chiefly  in  small  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets.  There  are  only  7  towns  with  a  population  of  more 
than  20,000.  These  are  Berne,  Geneva,  Basle,  Lnosanpe,  Znrich, 
ChaDx-de-Fonds,  St.  Gallen,  and  Lnceme. 

The  city  of  BERNE  (48).  uhich  is  on  the  bonks  of  the  Aar,  tanks  as  the 
capital  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Next  in  importance  to  it  are  Geneva. 
Zurich,  and  Basle,  tbe  first  named  of  which  has  a  greater  poptilation  than  anjr 
other  town  in  Switxerlaod. 

Gweva  (73).  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  benutiftil  lake  called  by  its  name,  where 
the  Rhone  Issues  from  its  waters.  Besides  its  manufacture  of  eloeti  and 
vutichts,  Geneva  is  highly  distinsiiished  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  was  the  early 
stronghold  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Zorlch  (38,  with  suburbs  9a}.  the 
centre  of  tbe  c^toH  mdosiry.  and  also  distinguished  for  its  literary  culture,  is 
At  the  nortbern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  at  the  outlet  of  the  River 
Limniat,  which  afterwards  joins  Ihe  Aar.  Baile  or  Basel  (70}.  is  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Switzerland,  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  centre 
of  Ihe  Swiss  siii!  industry,  and  the  scat  of  consider^))?  tr;ide.  Near  Scfaaff< 
haaaeo  are  the  mognificenl  F<iili  cf  tMt  KAine.  Near  Lncerae  is  the  famous 
Rigi  and  Motrni  fHiaiuj.  At  the  beautifuUy-situalcd  town  of  Laosawie,  the 
historian  Gibbon  wrote  most  of  his  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  F.\ll  of  the 
Roman  Empire." 
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GERMANY. 

Grrmany  includes  that  portion  of  Central  Europe  inhabited 
chiefly  by  German -speaking  peoples,  but  neither  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria  nor  the  German  Cantons  of  Switzerland  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  German  Empire,  which  is  a  Federal  Union 
of  25  States  and  the  "  Reichsland,"  or  Imperial  Territory,  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

BOUNDARIES :  Germany  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North 
Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  south  by  Switzerland  and 
Austria ;  on  the  east  by  Austria  and  Russia ;  and  on  the  west  by 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 

On  the  north,  wiih  the  ctception  of  (he  narrow  neck  of  land  which  iinltM  it 
10  I>eoniark,  Germany  has  the  best  of  nil  natural  boundariet— ttie  wa.  and  on 
tlic  soulk,  south-west,  and  south-east  the  empire  is  divided  from  its  ncightmurs 
by  mountain  ranges,  but  on  the  east  and  uvj/its  frontiers  nre  marked  almost 
entirely  by  artiBcial  bound  arles. 

EXTENT:   The  total  arm  of  the  German  Empire  is  2ti,ooo 
square  miles,  or  about  three -and -a -half  times  that  of  England  and( 
Wales,    The  greatest  lengthy  from  south-west  to  north-east,  is  about 
850  miles.     1)\^  greatest  breoilth^  from  north  to  south,  is  about  580 
miles. 

COASTS :  The  total  length  of  the  coast-line  ia  about  x,3oo  miles, 
of  which  350  miles  bclonB  to  the  North  Sea,  and  850  to  the  Baltic. 
There  are  numerous  inlets,  but  few  good  harbours. 

INLETS  :  The  principal  inlets  are  Ihc  Jahda.  ihc  Eituarie*  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe,  ihc  GuU  of  LUback,  Stettlaer  HlAT,  and  the  Gulf  of  Daniif,  with 
the  Prische  Haffand  Kurl»che  Haff.  Tlic  Dotlart  See  is  on  the  Dutch  fronticf, 
Wilhelmihaven.  on  the  Jahde,  is  a  strongly- fortified  naval  port,  the  "  Se- 
banopol  of  the  North  Sea."  Each  of  ihe  German  HafTt  Is  bound'M  on  its 
seawardsideby  a  narrow  "  tonpoc"  (Nekrun^)  of  land.  Noneof  them  excood 
Iwo  or  three  fathoms  in  depth. 

ISLANDS :  The  Frisian  Islands,  along  the  coast,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Ems  and  the  Weser;  Haliffoland;  and  the  North  Frisian  Isliuds.  near 
the  west  coast  of  Schleswig,  in  the  North  St<\ ,-  with  Alten,  Fehmem,  and 
Rtlseo,  in  the  Baltic. 

The  North  Frisian  Islands,  and  Alaen  and  Fehmcrn,  were  taken  from  Deo- 
m:u-k  in  1864.  Rflffcn  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1814.  Heligoland,'  about  50 
mdcs  north-west  of  the  estuary  of  (he  Elbe,  formcriy  belonged  to  Dcnninrk, 
but  was  taken  by  Ihe  English  in  1807,  and  ceded  to  Germany  in  189a  Ii  ii 
now  being  fortified. 

SURFACE:  Germany  is  for  the  most  part  level,  but  inclur1e« 
many  detached  groups  of  mountains  within  its  southerly  and 
westerly  divisions. 


The  chief  moantain  rmngts  are  the  Eifet  and  the  Voices,  on  ih?  left  bank  or 
the  Rhine;  and  the  ScbwAmraU.'  Taanus.  xnd  Westenr»Id  on  the  right 
bAnkof  the  river;  the  Biibiner  W*ld.  ErrGebirire,'  and  Rieien  Geblrg'e^on  the 
Austrian  frontiers ;  and  the  Hux  Mountains,  Teatoborger  WkM,  Vo^tsber^, 
and  ThOrinptr  Wald,  between  the  basinj  of  ihe  Bbe  and  the  Rhine. 

The  highest  point  in  Germany  north  of  the  I>anube  is  Scboeekoppe,  in  the 
Riesen  Gebir^e,  5,374  feeL  The  peak  of  Znff-Sptts,  in  South  Bararia,  attains 
an  elevation  of  g.716  feet.  The  absolute  height  of  the  ranges  of  central 
Germany  seldom  exceeds  3.000  feet.  The  mean  elevation  of  ihe  high  plains 
of  Bavaria  is  1,600  feet,  and  the  whole  empire  about  700  feet. 

RIVERS:  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Rhine.  Ems,  Wcser.  and 
Elbe,  flowing  into  the  North  Sea;  the  Oder,  Vistula,  and  Niemen, 
flowing  into  the  Bailie;  and  the  Dazrobe,  flowing  into  the  Black 

The  sources  and  upper  course  of  the  Rhine  arc  in  Sviitrrhnd ;  the  portion 
between  L.-ike  Constance  and  Qule  forms  the  boundary  between  Switzerland 
aod  Germany.  From  Boate  it  flows  north  to  Mayenet,  then,  after  a  thort 
curve  to  the  west,  finally  turns  north>west  at  Bingen,  and  enters  llcdtand  near 
Cleves.  The  tribvtariex  of  the  Rhine  within  Germany  are  the  Neckar,  Main. 
Laha,  Ruhr,  and  Ltppe  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  MomU*  on  the  left.  The 
RUoe  Is  aavlfable  from  the  sea  to  the  Palls  of  Schaffhaosoi,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  iraJlic  passes  up  and  down  the  river.  The  portion  within  Germany. 
especially  between  Sfa/tn^t  and  Bcnn,  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  lbs 
Pmlla  of  thfl  Rhine,  near  Sckaffhaustn,  are  mucb  admired. 

Another  great  German  river,  the  Elbe,  also  enters  tbe  North  Sea.  Tbe 
Elbe  rises  in  the  Rietnt  GeHrgt,  in  Bohemia,  and  flows  in  a  generally  north- 
west direction  to  the  North  Sea,  which  it  enters  by  a  broad  estuary,  65  miles 
below  Hamburg,  the  chief  port  of  Germany.  Total  length,  600  miles. 
^^^  Tributaries:  tbe  Uolde  and  Saal*  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Spree  and  HstcI 
^^H  on  the  rigfaL  The  Elbe  is  navigabte  to  Prague,  near  its  junction  with  the 
^^V  Moldau,  and,  with  its  tribut-iries  and  canals,  plays  a  roost  important  pan  in 
^^^     the  internal  trade  of  the  empire. 

I  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  are  tbe  minor  streams  of  tbe  Ems  and  the 

■  Wescr.     The  Ems  rises  in  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  and  flows  into  the  DotlArt 
I  See.  after  a  course  of  a6o  miles.     The  Weser  (380  miles  in  length)  is  fbrmcd 

■  by  the  junction  of  the  Falda  and  the  Werra  at  MUodeo,  and  ts  navigabfe 
I  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

W  All  the  other  chief  rivers  of  Germany  flow  into  the  cndcvicd  \audn  of  the 

\  Baltic,  wbich,  however,  communicates  dirtttly  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  new 

^  Ship  Canal  from  Kiel  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.     Nearly  the  entire  cotme 

K  {about  550  miles)  of  the  Oder,  which  rices  in  the  Sudeten  Gebtrge,  and  flows 

^^^B  north-west  into  the  Stettiner  Haff.  is  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  bat  the 

^^B  "lower  "  courses  only  of  the  Vutala  .ind  Niemen  arc  within  Germany.     The 

^^^T  Vistula  enters  the  Guif  ef  Danixie  by  two  mouths ;  the  Niemen  flows  into  tbe 

W  Kmriscke  Haf. 

^^^-  Tbe  Danobe  rises  in  the  SekwarxwaU,  and  enters  Austria  at  Passau,  after 

^^^h  reoeiving  the  Iller,  Lech.  Isar,  and  the  Inn  from  the  Tyrolesc  Alps.     "The 
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Dnnube  is  ihus  n  German  river  only  along  a  part  of  Jis  upper  course,"  biit  ai 
it  becomes  navigable  for  steamers  at  Re^ensburg  and  for  smaller  vcssols  at 
Ulm.  and  is  connected  hy  the  I^Jwigs  Canal  with  tho  Main,  and  thus  with 
the  Rhine,  it  forms  an  Important  outlet  to  the  east  for  Gcrmin  goods. 

LAKES  :  Lake  Constance,  or  ilodcn  Sec,  on  the  south  ;  Atnmer 
Sec,  Wiirm  See,  Konig  See,  and  Chiem  See,  in  Bavaria. 

INDUSTRIES:  Agricultore  has  hitherto  been,  and  in  some  of 
Ihe  German  states  still  is,  the  leading  industry,  but,  as  a  whole, 
Germany  is  becoming-  more  and  more  a  manufacturings  countr>',  and 
its  textile  and  nutai  goods  now  successfully  compete  with  British, 
French,  Belgian,  and  American  manufactures,  while,  as  a  commer- 
cial nation,  Germany  is  second  only  to  England,  the  greatest 
commercial  country  in  the  world. 

AGRICULTURE  supports  two-fifths  of  the  German  population, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  country  is  in  actual  cuUivalion.  In  feet, 
of  the  entire  area  of  Germany,  94  per  cent,  is  productive,  and  only 
6  per  cent  absolutely  unproductive. 

As  in  France,  the  soil  is  subdivided  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Eng- 
land, there  being  alMut  t,)i  million  farms,  most  of  them  of  small  size  (af>< 
million  under  i  hectare  or  a}^  acres,  and  3%  million  between  i  and  10  hcctarei 
or  aK  to  25  acres).  The  various  grains,  especially  rya  (which  forms  the 
chief  food  of  the  peasantry),  are  very  largely  raised;  so  also  is  fiaa,  for  the 
supply  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and  beatroot.  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  of 
which  Germany  now  sends  into  England  alone  nearly  g  million  pounds*  worth 
a  year.  The  Tine  is  extensively  grown  in  navaria.  Wilrtcmburg,  the  Rhine 
ftovinoe,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Forests  still  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  nrea  of  the  empire,  and  the  Prussian  Government  received,  in  1890-91, 
^m  forests  and  domains  alone,  a  revenue  of  over  So  million  marks,  or  4 
nitUions  sterling,  although  only  one-fourth  of  the  forest  area  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Slate. 

FISHERIES :  The  fishsrles,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  ore  not 
of  much  impartancc.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  fish 
is  exported,  but  the  import  of  fresh,  salted,  and  dned  fish  amounts  to  nearly 
3  million?  a  year. 

MINING,  especially  for  coal  and  iron  ore,  is  becoming  of  great 
importance. 

About  85  million  tons  of  caul  and  lignite,  and  over  11  minion  tons  of  fron 
ore,  are  annually  raised.  The  tot.iI  value  at  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany,  in 
1889.  was  over  552  million  marks,  or  37  millions  sterling.  (The  total  mineral 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  73>j  millions 
sterling). 

MANUFACTURES:  The  rapid  development  of  German  manu- 
facturing industry,  within  recent  years,  has  enormously  increased 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

"The  chief  seats  of  Ihe  German  Iron  maaaractur*  are  in  Pntrsia,  AluuT' 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Sajttmy.     St«el  is  made  in  Rktniik  Prtusia.     Saxotty 
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is  ibe  leading  state  for  ihr  production  of  textiles,  bat  Westphalia  and  Silesia 
also  prodaoe  lliHn,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  Wmrtewtbur^,  and  Baden  produce 
cottoa  roods.  Woolletu  are  manufactured  in  several  Prutwm  provincu;  silka 
in  Rkfnith  Prussia,  Ali'He.  and  Badrn.  Beetroot  sngv  is  on  important 
manufacture  in  PmsHa ,  Brunswieb.  and  Anhali;  gtAsa.  porulain  and  eartben- 
ware  in  SiUsia,  TAurim^a,  and  Saxonr  :  clocks  and  woodenware  in  IVUrtem' 
^«"7  and  Bavaria;  and  beer  in  Bavaria,  and  Prttstia."^  0\'er  i.ooo  millioa 
gaUoos  of  beer  are  brewed  annually,  and  the  average  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population  U  nearly  so  felons  a  jrear.  There  are  about  io,ooa  lie  vales 
and  65,000  distiUeries  in  the  country. 

COMMERCE  :  The  forei^  trade  of  the  whole  empire  is  regn- 
latcd  by  the  Zo/Zvenin,  or  Customs  Leajj ue,  formed  in  1 8 1 5,  and 
renewed  in  1865,  and  which  embraces  all  the  German  States,  and 
(since  1S88)  the  formerly  "free  ports"  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
together  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  total  imports,  in  iSdg.  were  valu«t  at  aoo  millions  stcriins.  and  the  total 
exports  .U  158  millions,  the  entire  turnover  being  35S  millions  stcrUn?.  In  the 
same  year,  the  British  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  743  millions  sterling. 

The  teadtflg  baports,  in  order  of  value,  arc  raw  co/twt  and  vm»/,  offif,  raw 
sUi,  rye,  voolUm  yam,  harity,  kiJes,  petroleum,  horses,  and  mkeal.  Tlie  chiif 
aborts,  arranged  similaily,  are  sugar,  mixed  silk  and  cottam  clolk,  taoolif 
fairies,  boAtrdaihery,  Ualier  goods,  coal,  hosiery,  pa/er,  eottam  elotA,  woodtm 
wartt,  amilime  dyes,  and  hops. 

Much  of  the  trade  whli  Eoglaad  is  carried  on  throogfa  Holland  and  Belgium 
and  does  not  appcu-  in  the  German  Returns.  The  direct  trade  between  the  two 
countries  has  declined  very  hirgcly  since  Germany  entered  into  the  tndmtrial 
stnig^e  with  such  spirit  and  soccess,  but  the  interchanj;^  of  commodities 
between  this  country  and  its  most  fonnidable  competitor  is  still  carried  on  on 
a  l.-tree  scale,  the  annual  t\imover  representing  a  value  of  nearly  6e  millioDs 
sierimK — the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Germany  exceeding  the 
exporu  by  about  4  miUioos  sterling. 

PORTS :  The  chief  ports  of  Gennany  are  Hamburg'  (the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  empire)  ;  Bremen,  on  ihe  XorlA  Sea,'  and 
Stettin,    Kiel   Lubeck,  Danzic,   Kdnig^berg;,  and  Memel  on  the 

One-third  of  the  entire  trada  of  the  empire  passei  tbroogb  HAMBURG  and  Its 
OBtport,  CnxbftTta.  Bremaa  and  its  outport,  Breoerhaveo,  do  about  one-twelfth 
the  total  trade,  and  Stettin,  vith  Its  ouiport  of  Swioemflnde,  nearly  the  same. 
The  North  Sea  coast  of  Gemany  and  its  Baltic  shores  are  so  flat  and  shallow 
ibat  only  very  small  icsaels  ean  approadi  the  land,  "  except  at  the  mouths  of 
tbe  riven,  wbere  tbe  numing  vala-  keeps  deeper  chanitds  open."  Nearly  all 
the  great  ports  of  Germany  are  shoated  at  or  oear  Ibe  Douihs  of  the  rivers. 
Ttms  Hamburg  and  Altooa  arc  no  the  BM*,  Brcmeo.oo  Ibe  H'cser.  Danzic 
on  the  yittula,  Stettin  on  the  Oder,  Konlg^s^  on  die  Pr^el,  and  Lflbeck 
ocar  the  banks  of  tbe  Trave, 
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lotemal  commuiiicatioa  is  nuUaUiiiicd  by  good  roads  and  about  34.00a  miles 
of  railwuys.  e-vlcnding  through  every  p.irt  of  the  country,  and  connecting  all 
its  chief  towns  witU  on^  anolber.  and  with  ihc  North  Sea  and  Bailie  p<jrts,  and 
also,  through  Switxertand  and  Austria,  with  the  Adriatic:  and  Me<.liteTranean 
ports.  The  river'ttavigaHon  is  extensive,  aud  U  greatly  facilitated  by  cAKals 
Joining  the  principal  navigable  rivers. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  Germany  resembles,  in  the  main, 
that  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  England';  it  is,  however, 
somewhat  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter. 

In  some  of  the  uplands  the  winters  are  remarkably  severe,  snow  often  lying 
on  the  ground  from  October  to  May ;  but  in  some  of  the  lower  river-valleys  the 
climate  Is  delightful,  and  the  vine  grows  to  perfection.  The  warmest  districts 
are  the  sheltered  vatUy  qfikr  Rhine,  between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges, 
and  the  almost  equally  slidtered  vatUy  of  the  Main.  The  largest  nUnfall 
occurs  on  the  Hartx  Afountains.  which  are  so  situated  that  tbey  directly  intercept 
the  vapour-laden  winds  from  the  soulii-wcst. 

PRODUCTIONS  ;  The  am'nuily  vej^eiabie,  and  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Germany  arc  all  of  the  highest  importance,  but  the  empire 
generally  is  richer  in  minerals  than  in  animals  or  plants. 

The  Domestic  Animals  are  the  same  as  those  of  England,  but  the  still  extensive 
fore&ts  give  shelter  to  numerous  wild  animals.  Stock-farming  is  an  important 
industry,  and  Prussia  alone  contains  ao  million  sheep.  The  wool  produced 
in  Pru&sia  and  Saxony  is  much  prized  and  largely  exported.  There  arc  about  16 
miUioa&j/^i^fand  10  million  pigs  in  the  empire,  and  (&3<j^  ;»r0iM£  and  ^/wtjiti/ii 
[haras,  &c)  are  produced  in  excess  of  the  home  demand. 

The  Vegetable  Profluctions  include  the  principal  cereals — wheal,  darUy,  oati, 
and  rye — of  which  rye  is  most  largely  grown.  Potatoes,  which  farm  the  staple 
food  of  the  peasantry  over  extensive  areas,  and  beetroot  (for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar-  and  as  food  for  cattle)  together  with  the  vine,  tobacco,  and  hop  plants. 
are  largely  cultivated.  The  large  forests  supply  much  timber — chiefly  pine, 
oak,  and  beech — both  for  home  use  and  for  export. 

MINERALS  :  It  is,  however,  to  its  mineral  we&tth  that  Germany  owes  Its 
commandliig  poiitlon  ax  an  iadustriaJ  and  a  commercial  nation.  More  coal 
and  iron  ore  are  raised  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Wcitpkalia,  Nkeniih  Frusiia, 
Siiesia,  Saxony,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  thnji  in  any  other  European  country 
except  England.  The  coal  basin  of  the  Hukr  is  the  "  Lancashire  "  of  Germany, 
while  the  5r<-jf/ii>y<r  (that  is,  Melal  Mountains),  tht:  RUitrt'gebirf^e,  and  the 
HArs  Mountains,  are  all  rich  in  the  useful  metals  and  mioerals,  and  also 
yield  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  Prussia  alone  produces  more  sine 
than  all  other  countries  in  tlic  world.  The  total  value  of  the  minerals,  raised 
in  1869.  was  over  55a  million  marks  (i  mark,  approximate  valuc=^i£.)  Other 
useful  products  are  amier,  found  on  the  Baltic  coast,  salt,  miHsfones,  Jitho- 
graphic  sionej,  8lc 

Among  the  many  mberal  apringfs  of  Germany,  the  most  famous  are  those  of 
Badea-Baden,  Selters,  Wiesbaden,  Homburg,  and  .\ix-la-Chnpellc. 

INHABITANTS  :  The  total  population  of  the  empire,  according 
to  the  CentiUii  taken  on  December  i,  1890,  was  49^^  n^lUoos,  a  larger 
number  tlian  that  of  any  other  European  country  except  Russia. 

b  TlM  tmmt  aHWmi  ttt^ftralitrt  U  ifP,  vsMly  UwMMBuUutirf  Gnat  BntUa. 
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7^  arerase  dcniitr,  which  is  334  persons  to  the  square  mile,  is  considerably 
less  than  hair  (be  density  in  lingUnd.  ■  Nearly  oiu-Aai/'oi  the  total  population  oi 
Gennaoy  live  ia  towut,  of  which  there  arc  I  jo  with  a  population  of  over  ao.ooo. 
(la  England,  ftcw-ZAfM^i  of  the  people  live  in  towos).  As  in  all  other  manu- 
facturing countries,  the  urban  or  town  population  is  increasing  rapidly  ;  36  of  the 
towns  have  a  population  of  over  xoo,ooo,  but  only  one  town — BerUn— conluns 
over  a  million  inhabitants. 

Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Gemuuu*  and  the  Gtman  lam^uage 
is  almost  universally  spoken.  There  arc  about  2,500,000  I^les,  aSo.ooo 
Walloons  and  French,  and  500,000  jews. 

EDUCATION:  Education  is  genera]  and  highly  advanced 
throughout  the  empire.  Pubhc  eUttuntary  schools  are  found  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  higher  education  is  provided  for  in  the  33 
universities  of  the  empire,  which  are  attended  by  no  less  than 
30,000  students. 

In  Prussia  then  are  several  grades  of  schools,  but  attendance  is  compulsory 
only  at  the  Elenoenlary  Schools,  in  which  over  7  million  pupils  receive  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  that  given  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  any  country,  except  perhaps 
Switxerland  and  Scotland.  I'he  fees  at  the  higher  schools  are  so  low  that  they 
ore  attended  by  the  children  of  the  lower  aswell  as  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
hence  the  superiority  of  the  Gern).ins  to  all  other  European  nations  in  point  of 
education  aul  general  cutturc.  The  whole  of  the  educational  esubUabments  of 
l*nissia,  txxb  public  and  private,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
losiraction,  but  tbeuniversitka  are  only  directly  maintained  by  th«  Government, 
oU  other  schools  and  colleges  being  mainly  supported  from  local  rates.  There 
are  many  excellently  equipped  Schools  of  AgricuUun,  Fortitrj,  and  Afitumg, 
and  the  advanced  and  prDgressire  state  of  German  industries  U  mainly  due  to 
the  thorough  training  and  the  intelligent  teaching  in  these  schools. 

RELIGIOK.— The  majority  of  the  North  Germans  are  Protestants,  but 
South  Genoany  is  chiedy  Rdm/km  Caikolit.    There  are  over  half  a  million  /rtcw. 

DIVISIONS:  The  .Sutes  included  in  the  German  Empire  are 
22  in  number — 4  Kingdoms,  6  Grand-Duchies,  5  Duchies,  7  Princi- 
palities—with  the  3  Hanse  Towns,  and  one  Territory — ^thc  Reichs- 
land  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Tb«  Pour  Kincdoms  are :— Pxi/ssiA  {capital.  Berlin),  Bavaria  (Munich). 
WL'KT&)i9£Ra  (Stuttgart),  Saxony  (Dresden). 

The  Six  Grand  Dochie*  are :— Badin  (capital,  Carlsruhe).  MKCKLK.sB(ntG- 
ScHWEKtN  (Schwerio).  Hbssk  (Darmstadt),  Oldenhurg  (Oldenburg),  Saxe- 
WuHAS  (Weimar),  MccKi,ENBUBa-STKELiTZ  (Neu  Strelits). 

The  Plv«  Dnchlas  are  :— Bkunswick  (capital.  Bruoswick),  Saxk-Meiningem 
(Meiningen),  Amhalt  (Dessau),  SAXK-COBUKO-GoTltA  (Oolha  and  Coburg), 
Saxb-Altenbubg  (Altenburg). 


1.  Bacladhit  l|jN«tuty,  tte  «TMtc«  >■ 
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DECE  (ArataoB),  ScBiruiatrac-RuDOLSTAxn-  IRadobudQ.  ScBWA>ini»y 
SoKDEKsfUUSK  (Soodersfaasscn],  Rsuss  (TOCmKB  XHB-OaJL,  RCBB 
(CLi>ei  LINE— <jRu),  ScH&i-MBUBG-ljrrK  (Bodtebigri' 

Tbc  ThTM  Frw  CUaM  sre  : — HahSUKC.  Lubccc.  Bkemkil 

The  RekiuUBd  of  AL&ACE-LoKRAHiE  cxwUuas  tbc  town  of  SnASSSCKG. 
Uetz,  and  COLMAS. 

Ddbre  Ibe  Aostro-PmiHi  War  of  i3d6.  Gecmmy  tu  politicdir  dMied 
ioto  nsBKrooc  Suiei  (ongnnDy  ttairtjr-ntBe  ia  mmber),  wlucti  together  faamd 
the  Oennanie  Coafadentioa,  wtth  Anstria  at  the  bead,  and  Pnnsa  uacupybn 
tiie  aeoood  place  in  rank  and  impgrtanoe.  Tbc  demiwc  taootas  guuei  hf 
tlie  anus  of  Ansda  la  the  ciapaign  of  that  year  involved  the  bnak-^  of  ikc 
old  coofederalioii.  andthegtabWiiaeatofa  "Nonb  German  Coafedaatxaa,* 
fimn  whicb  JUslria  vas  expressly  excluded. 

Tbe  PrmacB-iGafsaa  War  of  1870-71  involTed  another  and  mtve  important 
diange,  nantdf*  tbe  aeatioa  of  a  new  Cermaa  Emptre.  in  Earour  of  the  roj^ 
bouse  of  Pnun^  All  the  German  StAtes  (Aus'j^a.  Ltixembarg.  and  tbe  petty 
pciodpolitjr  of  Liechtenstein  excepted)  arc  embraced  within  tbe  Dewly-consb- 
loled  ea^)ire.  Alaaoe  and  the  chief  part  of  Lomine — prerkmdy  attached 
{the  latla-  dsriuf  opwards  of  a  oeotory,  the  fanner  for  neariy  doable  thai 
period)  10  France — are  rrtiored  to  Germany,  and  form  a  dbtinct  dependency 
of  tbc  Empire.  Pnusia  u  thus  tbe  reoognised  heid  of  tbe  German  nition. 
and  is  virtoaQy  loweign  over  fony-aine  miUiofls  of  people — the  vast  majority 
oftbem  Germans. 

GOVERNMENT  :  By  tlie  constitution  of  1871,  all  the  German 
States  "fonn  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and 
the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people."  The  Ugisiaiixt 
power  U  vested  in  two  Chambers — the  BundesraXk  or  Federal 
Cotmcil,  representing  the  States  in  union  ;  and  the  Riickstag  or 
Diet  of  the  Realm,  elected  by  the  people.  Bm  the  supreme 
direction  of  all  military  and  political  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  PrtLssia,  who  is  thus  the  Emperor  of  Germany. ' 

Flsaaca :  Tbe  Income  and  Exftnditurt  of  the  Empire  in  1891-3,  are  esti* 
tna&ed  at  about  56  mQUoiu  sterliag.    Tbe  National  Dtht  is  less  than  50  roillioiu, 

Potcsb:  Every  German,  being  of  full  age  and  otherwise  &t,  is  liable  to 
ciilitary  service.  I'be  Imperial  Army  on  tbe  peace  footing  namber$  upwards 
of  490,000  men,  bat  in  war  lime  over  1 K  miUions.  besides  other  reserve  forces. 
wfaich  briog  Qp  tbe  total  of  traxKed  lelditn  to  3!^  millions  of  men,  while  tbe 
lolal  availafale  Armed  forces  of  all  da&scs  'm  not  less  than  5  ^  imllioos. 

Tbe  Goman  Navy  consists  of  about  80  vessels  (of  which  37  are  isvmt^dx  and 
s8  cniuen\,  manned  by  tS.ooo  men. 

Tbe  «««/  forii  are  Wiljieuishav&n,  on  tbe  Bay  of  Jahde,  on  tbe  North 
Sea,  and  Kiel,  oq  tbe  Baltic  "  Tbe  port  of  WiUielT^sbaren  is  a  vast  artificial 
cooaraciicm  of  granite,  and  comprises  5  separate  harbours,  with  canals,  sluices 
to  regulate  tbe  tide,  and  an  array  of  dry  docks  for  ordioary  and  iroaclad 
%-essels."  Tbe  largest  ironclads  can  now  pass  directly  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
North  Sea  by  tbe  new  Ship  Canal,  which  baa  been  cut  between  the  Bay  of 
Kiti  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Elbe. 
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COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS:  The  German  annexations  in 
Africa  and  the  Pacific  arc  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  i  millioa 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  S}i  millions. 

The  most  important  of  ibex  v>-called  "colonics"  io  tbe  iVes/tm  Paeifie 
are  Kaiser  Wilhelmiland  in  New  Guinea,  the  Bimurck  ArcUpcla^o,  the 
Solomoa  ItJantU  and  the  Mu-ihall  Iilaads, 

In  A/riia,  the  German  possessions  embrace  three  dUtinct  and  extensive 
r^ons,  and  one  smaller  teiTitory. 

G«naan  Bast  Africa  embraces  the  vast  teiritory  Ijring  between  the  Rovuma 
River  and  Kilimanjaro,  and  extending  inland  from  tbe  coast  to  Lakes  Nyassa. 
Taturanyika,  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Tbx  southern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  RovuBU,  and  «  line  drawn  north  of  tbe  Stevenson  Road  from  Lake  Nyassa 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Between  Tanganyika  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the 
German  boundary  "marches"  with  that  of  the  Cuogo  State.  The  coast  belt 
was,  until  1890,  a  part  of  the  Sultanate  a\  Z.-in2tbar,  but  the  Sultan's  right  was 
then  acquired  by  Gemiany.  (Tbe  rest  of  the  Sultanate,  including  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pctnba.  fonns  a  British  Froieetoraie.) 

Geman  Sooth- Weit  Africa  extends  along  the  coast  for  over  900  miles  between 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Orange  and  that  of  tbe  Cunene  River,  and  inland  to  tbe 
western  boundary  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and,  in  tbe  extreme  north-east, 
along  the  Cbobe  Valley  to  the  Zambesi  itself.  Both  in  Damaralaod,  north  of 
Walish  Bay  (which  remains  BHlish),  and  in  Namaqualand  to  the  south,  Ger- 
man authority  is  only  nominal,  and  the  coimtry  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped. 

Tbe  German  Protectorate  of  the  Camerooos  has  a  sea-board  of  190  miles  on 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  extends  ioUnii  to  tlic  meridian  of  15"  G.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  productions 
in  abundance.  Paim  oil  and  ivory  ore  exported  from  the  Camerooos,  and 
form  the  staple  trade. 

Togoland.  with  Little  Popo  and  Porto  Scpiro.  situated  00  the  Slave  Coast,  tn 
Upper  Guinea,  has  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles. 


^ 


PRUSSIA- 
PRUSSIA'  includes  about  two-thirda  of  the  total  area  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  is  botinded  on  the  norfh  by  the  North  So^ 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  eiut^  by  Russia  ;  on  the  soutA,  by 
Austria,  S&zony*  Thnringia,  BuT&riaf  Baden,  and  others  of  the 
siiuUer  German  States ;  on  the  ivest^  by  HoUaiid,  Belgium,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lttxembttf^,  and  the  Keichsland  of  Alsace-Lonaine. 

EXTENT ;  The  greatest  leosth  from  the  western  frontier,  near  Mocstricht. 
to  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  East  Prussia,  is  740  miles ;  and  the  greatest 
braadth,  from  the  aort))em  limit  of  Schleswig-Holstcin  to  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Khine  Province,  Is  45s  milcsL  The  art*  is  i3*,o«e  square  miles,  nearly 
iwo-ond-a-half  times  that  of  EngLuid  and  Wales. 

I.  Owtwd  ftJW  noiirifc  the  tmakrj  t* !>■  gir»rrt.  *l»  fciwotf  "tl^tJIrf  whMh  tnm  Vwut^  rnymu 
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The  NATURAL  FEATURES  of  Prussia  hnve  been  already  noticM  in  th* 
preceding  dc*cription  of  Germany.  The  mounUxinSt  rivari,  and  fakts  within 
Prussia  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  by  referring 
to  the  map, 

INHABITANTS  :  Prussia  now  contains  nearly  30  miltion  in- 
habitants, an  average  of  over  220  to  the  square  mile,  or  considerably 
less  than  one-half  the  density  in  England. 

About  aji  raaiionsare/'o^j,  who  form  the  majority  in  the  provinces  of  Poscn 
and  Prussia  Proper;  the  remainder  are  Germans,  The  most  thickly-populated 
portions  of  the  kingdom  ore  the  Rhine  couniries  and  the  province:  of  Silesia. 

Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced  state  among  the  Prussian  people,  and  the 
liighcr  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  the  elementary  schools,  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Government.  Prussia  has  also  numerous  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry,  and  Mining. 

ReligrJon :  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Prussia  axe  Protettants,  but 
there  are  nearly  10  million  Roman  Cathoiict,  chiefly  in  the  Rhine  Province. 
Posen.  and  Brandenburg.    Jewi  are  numerous  in  the  towns. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  the  legislative  attthority  being  vested  in  the  Sovereign 
and  a  representative  House  of  Lords  and  an  elected  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 


Prussia  includes 

the  following  provinces'  and  towns : — 

Proviiicci. 

Chief  Town. 

Other  Town*. 

Brandeaburf .    .    . 
East  PrusAi*.     .    . 
We>t  PriusU.     .    . 
Pomeraaia.    .    .    . 

SilesU 

SebletwiK-HoUteia 
Haoover     .... 
We&tphaUa    .    .    . 
He«sen-Nassaa  .     . 

Rhine  Provlnee  .    . 
Hoiienzollera.    .    . 

K&ni^sfaeig     .... 

PotsJam,  Fmnlcfort-on-tliff-Oder. 
Memel,  TiKiu 
Elbing,  Thorn. 
Strabtirid,  SwincmOnde. 
lirombvn;. 

Magdeburg     .... 

V  nn  Icfort-oti'ihe-Main. 
Colognt.    .    .    ,    .    , 

Halle,  Erfurt. 

Ki«l,  TftnninK,  FletwbuTy. 

O'^tcingcii,  Hildnhciin,  Etndcn, 

Munileri,  hortmiiiid. 

CivKcI,    HinaUf  Wicstudva,    Hori- 
buTif. 

Boon,  DOtuUorr,  Barmen,   Knen, 
Aachen  (Aix -la -Chape Ik),   Elber- 
fsld,  Cntfcld,  Coblftu,  Trvves. 

SijtmariQiitefl. 

TOWNS:  Two-fifihs  of  the  people  of  Prussia  live  In  towns,  13 
of  which  contain  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  13  largest  towns  arc  Berlin,  BretUn,  Cologne.  Frankfort- on-the-Main, 
KfjalcabariTi  Ha&i>vw.  DUsieldorf,  Danzig,  Magdebuff,  Elberfeld,  Altona, 
Bannen,  and  Stettin. 


I.  Of  (bete  Pnnlnrai.  Schl«iwic-Haktela  vu 
acnulrvd  tmm  Dennurk  In  iMt:  Hu)aT«r  anrl 
HMaui-Mtaau  Iwilhin  which  Unni  ue  Mal>n<«'l 
the  hwnei  Itechy  ai  Niiun,  !in-\  itiQ  ck>ctoml«  of 
Umhb-CambI,  lordlMt   with  t)w  city  ul  Fnnk- 


fort-oa-ttw-Main)  MM  obiartwd  wUIb  l^niMlMi 
rut'?  .\het  I'm  Aiivtro.PruwIait  W  a(  MA.  Ha- 
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iween  lUc  M«l«  (rf  WUrteMihMi  and  Baaten. 


BERLIN  (1,574),  the  capital  of  Prussia  and  the  largest  city  ol 
Germany,  is  on  the  River  Spree,  which  joins  ihc  Have!  (an  affluent 
of  the  Kibe).  Berlin  is  in  all  respects  a  flourishing  city,  one  of  the 
finest  of  European  capitals  in  point  of  external  aspect,  and  is  noted 
for  its  iron,  porcelain,  and  other  manufeaures.  Potsdam  (51),  to 
the  south-west  of  Berlin,  fonns  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian 
army. 

BRESLAU  (300},  in  Silesia,  on  the  River  Oder.  Is  the  second  city  of  Prassia 
in  point  of  population,  and  is  the  centre  or  extensive  trade.  Maffdebnrg  (aoi), 
in  Pnastan  Saionj-,  is  on  the  River  Elbe.  Stettia  (loo),  near  ihe  mouth  Of 
ibe  Oder,  is  one  or  the  principal  seaports.  Daozis  or  D&at^  (115)  is  also  a 
great  seat  of  tlie  foreign  commerce  of  lYussia :  it  lies  near  ibe  Baltic,  npon 
one  of  the  channels  through  which  the  Vistula  reaches  the  sen.  KdaigsberK 
(151),  the  capital  ol  Prussia  Proper,  is  farther  to  the  eastward,  near  the  outlet 
of  the  River  Pregel ;  here  Kant  the  philosopher  was  bom  in  1724.  Menet, 
oivother  important  seaport,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Ihe  Riva  Niemcn  into  the 
Kuriscbe  HaiTe — an  inland  extension  of  the  Baltic.  At  TOsIt,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed,  in  1807,  between  Napoleon  I.  of  France  and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 

The  RHINE  PROVINCE  contains  a  greater  number  of  large 
towns  than  any  other  part  of  the  Prussian  territory. 

ColorM  or  K6tn  (383),  the  most  considerable  lown  in  thb  province,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine  :  its  cathedral,  and  its  well-known  "  Eau  de  Cologne,'* 
give  ii  celebrity.  Elberfald  (107),  with  the  adjoitting  town  of  BaroMK^ios),  it 
tbe  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacttire.  Aaelwa  (Ahc<la<Chapdte)  (96)  is  a 
populous  tnanufactaring  city,  to  the  westward  of  Cologne,  and  Uea  near  the 
Belgian  frontier.  Esmo  (66)  has  large  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  also  con- 
tains the  celebrated  "  Knipp  "  Works.  Trevas  is  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Moselle ; 
Cot^aoa  is  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  tbe  Rhine. 

'Ihe  ciiy  of  HANOVER  (mo),  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of  that 
name,  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  nortbem  Germany,  on  the  little  River 
LgifU.  an  .ifflucnt  of  the  HVjrr. 

Gottingen,  to  the  southward  of  Hanover,  b  the  scat  of  a  celebrated  ttai- 
versiiy.  Baidan,  tbe  chief  port  of  Hanover,  is  at  tbe  outlet  of  the  River  Ems 
into  the  DoUart,  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea.  Cassel,  tbe  former  capital  of  electoral 
Hesse,  stands  on  the  River  Fulda,  one  of  tbe  two  main  affluents  of  tbe  Wcser. 
Wiesbadea  (56).  tbe  capital  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Nassau,  lies  a  short  distance 
from  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  the  junction  of  tbe  Main.  Prankfor1.<Mih- 
the-Maio  (178},  formerly  a  "  free  city,"  is  situated,  as  the  name  implies,  on  tbe 
River  Main,  which  joins  tbe  Rhine  about  twenty  miles  below.  It  was  the 
former  seat  of  tbe  Germanic  Diet.  Homborf  is  a  few  miles  to  tbe  north  of 
Frankfort. 

SCHLBSWIG-HOLSTBIN  consists  of  two  extensive  tracts  of  country 
(divided  by  the  course  of  tbe  little  River  Eyder,  which  flows  into  the  North 
Sea),  which,  prior  to  1864,  had  been  attached  during  several  centuries  to  tbe 
crow  11  of  Denmark,  but  H-as  then  annexed  by  Prussia. 

Altooa  (136),  the  largest  city  of  this  territory,  lies  on  tbe  Elbe,  immediatdy 
below  Hamburg,  of  which  it  forms  indeed  a  suburb,  and  to  whicli  it  is  a 
formidabte  rival  in  trad&  Kial  (59),  in  a  more  northwardly  part  of  Hol&teio. 
lies  at  tbe  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Bailie,  and  has  a  good  harbour.    The  Bay  of 
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Kiel  is  now  connectw!  wiih  ihe  momh  of  ihe  Kibe  by  a  ship-canal,  61  milM  in 
len);th  and  33  feet  in  depth.  This  canal  saves  the  long  and  dADgvrous  passa^ 
round  Jutland,  and  through  it  ihe  largeiit  ve*isels  can  steam  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  North  Sea  in  about  S  hours.  TdnaioK  is  a  pen  on  the  North  Sea,  ai  the  mouth 
or  the  Eyder,     LaaeabarK  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  above  Hamburg, 

THE  SMALLER  STATES  OF  NORTH  GERMANY.' 
The  smallerStales  of  North  Germany,  included  within  the  German 
Empire,  comprise  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony;  the  Grand-Duchies 
of  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg -Strelitz,  Oldenburg, 
Saxe-Weimar ;  the  Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Anhaltj  Saxe-Memingeu, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha^  Saxe-Altenburg  ;  the  Principalities  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Waldeck,  Schwarzburg-Rudolatadt,  Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershausen,  Reuss,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  together  with  the  Hanse 
7>a'«j— Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  the  Reicksiand  ol  A^SMZt- 
Lorraine,  acquired  from  France  in  187 1. 

SAXONY,  the  third  in  importance  and  population  of  the  German  States,  is 
intermediate  in  position  between  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  River  Elbe.  It  is  bordered,  on  the  aide  of  Bohemia,  by 
the  Erz  Gebirge  and  the  Riesen  Gcblrgc.  Its  chief  towns  are  Dresden  (the 
capital},  Leipzig,  Meissen,  Chemnitz,  and  Freiberg. 

Dresden  (246),  stands  beside  the  River  Elbe,  and  i<t  distingiit^cd  hy  its 
general  bcaaty  of  aspect,  and  its  fine  collections  of  wcrlcs  of  art.  Meissen,  also 
on  the  Elbe,  a  few  miles  below  Dresden,  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain.  L«lp- 
»e:  (170).  is  situated  near  the  River  Elster,  in  the  plain  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  lilhje  ;  it  is  distinguished  for  its  university  and  its  book  trade,  as  well  as  for 
the  great  victory  gained  by  the  German  over  the  French  arms  in  1813.  Chem- 
aits  (lit),  the  "  Ntanchcstcr  of  Saaany."  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  ; 
and  Frellwrjt  is  the  centre  of  an  important  raining  districu 

MECKLENBURG,  divided  into  two  distinct  Grand-Duchies  (of  which  tb« 
western  one  is  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin).  is  in  the  north  of  Grmiany,  bordering 
on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its  chief  towns  arc  Scbwerio  and  Neu  Strelitx,  the  respec- 
tive capitals  of  its  two  divisions.  Rostock,  with  its  outport  WaraemtUidc.  is 
Ibemost  important  pen. 

OLDENBURG  is  in  the  north-west  of  Germany.  It  borders  on  the  North 
Sea.  and  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  the  territory  of  Pnissia.  Us  chief  town 
is  Oldenburg  (ao),  on  the  River  Hunte,  a  tributary  of  the  Wcser. 

SAXE-WEIMAR,  the  most  considerable  of  the  smaller  Saxon  States,  ties  in 
the  very  centre  of  Germany,  within  and  adjoining  the  tract  known  as  the  Thur- 
ingian  ForcsL     Its  chief  towns  are  Weimar  (the  grand-ducal  capital)  ajid  Jenm. 

BRUNSWICK  isa  small  inland  territory,  completely  enclosed  by  the  Prussian 
dominions.     Its  chief  town,  Bninawick  (85],  Ueson  the  River  Ockcr.s  tributary 
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of  the  Alter,  which  flows  into  Ibe  Weser.  WolfcnbOttel  has  a.  Tamotu  public 
tibnuy,  which  contains  socne  of  lather's  maniucnpLs. 

ANH  ALT  comprehendii  a  small,  hut  for  the  inosl  part  a  level,  tract  of  cotin- 
iry  crossed  by  the  River  Elbe,  and  enclosed  by  ihe  Pniuiui  territory.  It  coo- 
tatiu  the  towns  of  0«iua  (the  capital),  oo  the  Mulde,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Elbe,  and  Bernbnrgr,  on  the  Saale.  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe. 

SAXE-MEININGEN.    5  AXE-CO  BURG-GOTH  A.   and    SAXS-ALTEN- 

BURG,  all  li?  Mithin  (lie  same  ceniral  hilt-region  as  Saie-Weimar,  and  are 
traverscil  by  the  heights  of  the  Thurinyiim  ForesL  The  chief  towns  are,  respec- 
tively, Mdnfairwi,  on  the  Werra.  an  affluent  of  the  Wesw ;  Cobnrg,  on  the  Itz. 
an  afHocnt  of  tbe  Main  ;  Gotha.  on  the  Lcinc ;  and  AltcoburK,  on  the  Pleisse, 
a  tributary  of  tbe  Eialcr. 

LtPPB  and  SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE  are  two  Adjoining;  tcrriioncs  whhin 
the  basin  of  Ihe  Weser.  in  tbe  north-west  of  Germany,  and  completely  enclosed 
by  Prussia.     Tbe  towns  of  Dttmold  and  Ba^abarr  ore  their  nspecttve  capitals. 

WALDECK  is  ■  small  territor7  to  the  south  of  Lippc,  and  also  enclosed  by 
IVuuia.     Arolsto  |the  capitnl)  lies  3$  miles  nonh-west  of  Cassd. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTAOT  and  SCHWARZBURG-SONOERS- 
HAUSEN  are  small  (and  partly  dctacbcvlf  icrrilories  in  the  central  pari  of 
Oermftay,  enekwed  between  Prussia  and  tbe  lesser  Saxon  States.  The  former 
embnuxs  port  of  tbe  Thuringiao  KoresL.  Radolstadt  and  Soodershaosai  are 
their  respective  capitals. 

REUSS  embraces  some  small  tracts  of  country  between  Prussia  and  the 
various  Saxon  States,  and  is  watered  by  the  EUter  and  the  Saale,  and  dirided 
into  tbe  Elder  and  Ynungvr  branches  ;  tbe  town  of  Greltx  is  the  capital  of  tbe 
dorfflcr ;  Schlftltx.  of  tbe  Utter. 

Eight  of  tbe  above  St.itcs,  namely,  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Sart- iVftmar.  the 
Duchies  of  J»dXf-J/"rt>M{rw.  S<JVf  Cufimr^-GofMa,  Uid  Sore- A^emtmrf  .■  and  the 
IVincipalities  of  Sekwdrtfiurj^'RuJuUladt  and  SeJtwaniurg-SomJtrskauttm , 
Jituss-CrtitM,  and  Reuts-Sekintt.  are  situated  close  tof{etber  in  that  part  of 
Central  Germany  known  as  'rhurinfn.i.  and  are.  therefbn,  freqoaotly  grofed 
logetbo-  as  the  Tbariaglaa  Slates,  Tbcir  total  area  is  only  about  s.»m  aqnare 
miles,  and  the  popalackn  is  feia Ihaa  i\i  millions,  but  Bcarody  any  port  of  tbe 
unpn  H  more  prosperous,  or  the  people  belter  cdiscatcd. 

THE  HANSE  TOWNS.— For  several  centuries  the  cities  of 
Hamburg,  Liibcck,  and  Bremen  enjoyed  the  privil^es  of  distinct 
States,  but  in  1888  they  ceased  to  be  "  Free  Potts,"  and  joined  the 
Zollxfcreim  or  GemuD  Customs  Union. 

Hamburc  LObeck.  and  Bremen  were  the  principal  cittes  in  tbe  &mon 
Haivscatic  Lcaccc.  wfaicb.  daring  the  Middle  Aga.  controlled  the  conimerce 
of  north-western  Evope,  and  at  tbe  presem  day  tbcy  arc  still  the  most  importtnt 
commercial  centres  in  the  empire. 

HAMBURG  ( 530)  is  the  great  eraporiom  of  tbe  foreign  commerce  of  Oermany. 
and  Ibe  seat  of  an  immense  trade  with  all  nations.  More  than  half  the  trade  of 
Germany  with  other  coantries  passes  throojih  Hamburg,  and  the  eoameree 
between  it  and  tbe  United  Kiijdom  is  very  large  ;  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  amounting  to  «»ofc  than  ao  millions  sterling.  But.  while  (be 
geooal  trade  of  the  port  is  incraassng.  the  trade  with  England  has  acxaifly 
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d«duied.  This  gnat  port  is  situated  oa  (be  aocth  bank  of  tha  Elbe,  70 
mJes  £rom  the  sea.  Coxh&veii,  At  the  mouth  Of  the  Elbe,  iilao  betooga  to 
Hambar;. 

LUBBCK  (68)  stands  near  the  bwoks  of  the  Tiave,  whi^  eoten  the  Bnhic 
adjacent  to  the  cxst  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  19  less  important  riow-  ihxa 
at  a  former  period,  but  its  trade  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway  is  siill  x-cry 
large — the  Imports  amounting  to  about  10  millions  sterling  a  jreor.  TravamUmJi, 
at  the  month  of  the  Trave,  is  its  outport. 

BREMEN  (166). situated  on  the  Wcser,4omiles  above  its  momh.isonly  second 
to  Hamburg  in  commercial  importance.  The  river  has  now,  bowevcr,  become  so 
shallow  that  only  the  smnUcst  crall  can  come  up  to  the  town;  the  larger  vessels 
load  and  unload  at  BreaMrbaven,  at  the  mouth  or  the  river.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  foreign  trade  ol  Bremen  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Germaa  port 
except  Hamburg.  Bremen  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Xorlk  OfrvtiMm  JJpyJ 
steamers,  which  maintain  regular  communication  between  Germany  and  North 
and  South  .\merica.  Eastern  Asia,  and  Australia.  These  vessels  call  at 
SaytkiiMpton  for  passengers  and  goods. 

ALSAC£l-LORRAINE,  the  territory  transfenrcd  from  France  lo 
Germany  on  ihc  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1S70-1,  has  a  total  ttn-ii  of 
5,670 sqtiarc  miles,  and  ^population  of  upwards  of  l)i  niiUlons,  of 
whom  only  about  200,000  speak  French. 

The  "RcichsIand,"or  Imperial  territory  of  Alsace- I^rraine{ElBas5-Loihnngon) 
embraces  a  tract  lying  along  the  left  baiik  of  the  Rhine,  hetwocn  th.it  river  and 
the  chain  of  the  Vosges  (Vogcscti)  Mountains,  and  stretching  thciicc  i\!ong  the 
former  Prussian  border,  in  the  direction  of  Luxemburg.  Part  of  the  Moselle 
valley,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Swiss  border  downwurd 
to  the  parallel  of  49',  is  within  its  limits.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  n  great  mitnu- 
factu ring  axi^  nuHing.  as  well  as  an  asiricuUttral  country.  There  arc  it  very 
large  number  of  separate yiiz-Mi  {one  tu  every  7  persons],  and  mucli  loktai,  ryt, 
and  other  cereals  arc  grown,  andthevintr  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  The 
mineral  produce  of  the  province  is  larger  than  that  of  all  tlie  oilier  GerinNii 
StatL-3,  except  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  its  caltan  trunu/'Uiure  is  the  most 
important  in  the  empire. 

ALSACE  includes  STRASSBURG  (iia),  the  capital,  a  large  and  ancient 
city,  seated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  beside  its  afllucnt,  the  111 ; 
MtlhUuusen  (70),  a  great  centre  of  cotton  and  other  manufacturing  Industry, 
lies  between  50  and  60  miles  further  south  ;  and  Colmar  lies  4a  miles  smith-west 
of  Slrassburg.  At  Weiaseoburg  and  Worth  were  fouK'H  tw-J  greal  liatllcs  In 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1.  Strassburg  w.os  token  by  the  French  under 
Louis  XIV.  in  1681.  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Germans  tn  187a 

The  principal  place  within  the  portion  of  LORRAINE  transferred  to  Germany 
is  METZ(54),  a  strongly  fartiPicd  town  on  the  Moselle,  and  of  much  note  in 
former  as  well  as  in  recent  history.  It  was  besieged  hy  the  Germans  in  the 
autumn  of  1870,  and  surrendered  by  Marshal  Razaiiic.  with  an  army  of  170.000 
meo.  Gravelotte  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  txittle  in  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870-1. 
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THE  STATES    OF   SOUTH   GERMANY. 

The  following  States  of  South  Germany  are  included  within  the 
Gennan  Empire':— The  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg 
and  the  Grand-DuchUs  of  Baden  and  Hesae. 

Tlie  sootbera  lulT  of  Germany  U  niore  elevated  and  moimtaiooiis  thaja  North 
Germaojr.  It  consists  of  plateaux  of  moderate  elevation,  crossed  by  detached 
mountain  chaias  and  groups,  and  rising  graduallj  to  the  southward  into  the 
Uigb  region  o(  the  Alps. 

The  Danube  (German,  Denau)  is  the  greAi  river  of  Soutb  Germany,  which 
it  crosses  from  west  to  c;ist,  passing  below  Vienna  into  Hungafy.  Among 
the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Danube,  within  the  German  portion  of  its  course, 
are  tbe  Lech,  Isar,  and  Inn,  on  its  right  or  southern  bank  ;  the  Altmtlbl,  Nab, 
Regen,  and  March,  on  its  left  or  northern  bank. 

BAVARIA  has  an  area  of  nearly  30,000  square  miles,  and  a 
poptilation  of  about  5>^  millions,  and  thus,  in  point  of  size  and 
population,  ranks  next  to  Prussia  among  the  German  States. 

Bavaria  forms  an  upland  plain  or  tableland  about  sixteen  hund^^d  feet  above 
the  lerel  of  the  sea.  In  tbe  south,  it  includes  some  of  the  outlying  branches  of 
the  Alps ;  in  the  east,  it  is  divided  from  Bohemia  by  the  chain  of  ibe  Bobmcr 
Wald.  Besides  the  main  territory,  tbe  kingdom  inclDdesasmallerand  detached 
piece  of  territory  to  tbe  west  of  the  RhiQc,  known  as  the  PaLifinattQx  RbciapfaU, 
Tbe  diief  towns  are  Munich  (the  capital),  Nuremberg,  Augsborg,  RaUsboo, 
Bamberg,  Wtlrzburg,  iind  Speycr. 

MUNICH,  or  MQnchen  (335),  stands  on  the  River  Isar,  a  coastderable  afilueat 
of  tbe  Danube,  in  tlw  midst  of  the  plateau-land  of  Soutb  Germany,  at  an  elerabon 
of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  it  is  noted  for  us  hne  collectioos  of  painting  and 
sculpture;  Au^sbure  (66)  is  on  tbe  Lech,  which  also  joins  tbe  Danube,  to  tbe 
DOfth-west  of  the  &tvanan  capital.  Nocembtrg,  or  NUrnberg  (x'S).  lies  in  tbe 
plain  to  tbe  north  of  the  Danube,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Main.  Wtirxborr 
(5S)  is  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Main.  Ratisbon,  or  Regensburg  (36),  is  on  ibe 
Danube,  opposite  tbe  junction  of  ibc  Regeu.  Spvyar,  or  Spires,  is  within  the 
detached  portion  of  B^v.u-ian  lefritory  to  tbe  west  of  tbe  Rhine,  and  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  that  nvcr.  Otier-Aiosief  r«i>  near  the  sotitbem  boundary,  is  celebrated 
for  its  decennial  performances  of  the  Passum  Piay. 

WURTEMBERG  is  immediately  to  tbe  west  of  Bavaria.  Its  oorthem  por- 
tion is  traversed  by  tbe  Neckar,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  but  its  southern  districts 
beloog  to  tbe  basin  of  ibe  Danube. 

The  capital,  Stuttgart  {ia6),  lies  near  theteft  bankof  the  Neckar.  Ulm  is  an 
ancient  city  on  the  Danube,  close  to  the  Bavarian  border,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.     TUbingea.  on  the  Neckar,  has  a  famous  uuivosity. 

BADEN  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country,  1>  tug  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  traversed  by  tbe  range  of  the  Schwariwald  or  Black  Forest. 

Its  capital,  Carlsmha  (61),  lies  a  few  miles  vast  of  the  Rhiiic.  M  ana  brim  (61). 
Is  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Neckar  and  Rhine.  Heldelbarg  (07),  on  the  Neckar,  b 
S  famous  university  town. 
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he  Grand-Duchy  of  HESSE  comprehends  two  detached  portions  of  territory.. 
The  more  southwardly  is  crossed  by  the  Rhine,  above  the  junction  of  the  Main  ; 
tbe  oortbwardly  division  is  to  the  north  of  the  Main. 

Thechief  cities  are  Darmstadt  {the  capita!)  and  Nfayeiice.  Daxoutadt  (45J 
lies  II  Toiics  cast  of  the  Rhine  ;  M«yei)c«,  or  Mainz  (66),  is  on  tLc  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Main;  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Wormj 
is  memorable  because  of  its  associatiou  with  Luther  and  Protestantism.  Ciesten 
is  ft  tiniversity  town. 

LUXEMBURG. 
LirxEMBURGr  which  has  an  area  of  x,ooo  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  213,000,  lies  between  the  Khenish  province  of  Prussia 

and  Belgium. 

The  Grand- Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Nassau  succeeded  the 
late  King  of  Holland  as  Grand  Duke  in  1890,  was  declared  nciiual  icrritory  by 
the  Treaty  of  London,  in  1867,  wbea  the  furtilj cations  of  its  capital,  Luxemburg' 
{18).  were  dismantled.  TheadminiBtrationofthc  territory  (which  for  commercial 
purposes  only  is  included  in  tbe  German  Zollvercin)  is  personally  controlled  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  its  neutrality  is  gMorantevd  by  the  Great  Powers. 

LIECHTENSTEIN. 
Liechtenstein,  the  smallest  of  the  German  States,  adjoins  the 
eastern  border  of  Switicrland,  and  pracHcally  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  but  has  never  been  formally  annexed. 

The  principality  has  an  area  of  60  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
9,000,  who  are  in  tbe  enviable  position  of  not  being  liable  to  conscription,  and 
of  having  no  taxes  to  pay.    V«diu,  its  capilai,  is  merely  a  cattle. 


AUSTRIA  -  HUNGARY. 

Austria- Hungary,*  the  great  Dual  Empire  of  Central  Europe, 
is,  next  to  Russia,  the  largest  State  on  tlie  Continent,  and  is  sur- 
passed in  point  of  population  only  by  Ru5:5ia  and  Germany.* 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire  are  supposed  to  be  divided  from  one 
another  by  the  Rivet  Leltha,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  which  it  joins  a  few 
miles  east  of  Vienna  ;  the  Amtrinn  provinces  are,  therefore,  frequently  called 
tbe  Ci5-Letthao,  and  the  Hungarian,  the  Tran»-Leitiiait  provinces. 

BOUNDARIES  :  Austria-Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  nvrth  by 
Germany  and  Russia ;  on  the  easi  by  Russia  and  Romnania ;  un  the 
south  by  Roumania,  Serria,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Italy ;  on  the 
w£st  by  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

"V^c/rontier-iine  of  the  empire  is  about  4,500  miles  long,  and  15  for  tbe  most 
part  fonned  by  strongly- marked  natural  features,  but  its  natural  compactness 
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is  politically  neutmlUcd  by  the  bcierogcnoous  character  of  its  population,  which 
consists  of  Slavs,  Germans,  Magyars,  and  oibcr  races. 

EXTENT  :  The  greatest  leng:th  of  the  empire  from  east  to  west 
is  about  800  miles.  The  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is 
nearly  500  miles.  Including  Bosnia  and  Hcrzcj;ovina,  Auslria- 
Ilungar)'  has  a  total  area  of  about  360,000  square  miles,  or  four  and 
a  half  times  the  area  of  England  and  Wales. 

HtugsfT  and  the  countries  attached  to  the  Hungarian  crown  arc  somewhat 
larger  in  area,  but  not  nearly  so  populous  as  the  Aoitriaa  division  of  the  Empire. 
The  area  of  Austria  proper  is  nearly  itA.oAD  square  rotles,  and  of  Hungary, 
114,000  aquare  miles. 

COASTS :  The  only  sea-coast  which  belongfs  to  Austria  is  at  the 
head  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  is  about  500 
miles  in  length, />.,  i  mileof  coast  to  every  500  square  miles  of  area. 

Capea:  Puata  dc  Promootore,  the  most  southerly  point  of  tbe  pctunsula  of 
Istria;   and  PuoU  ddla  Plaaca,  in  Dalnialia. 

Inlata ;  Gulfs  of  Trleite,  Qnarocro,  and  Caltaro ;  the  last  of  which  forms  by 
Far  the  best  harbour  in  the  Adriatic. 

lalaads:  Numerous  small  islands  along  the  Adriatic  coaitl,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Cberto  and  VegUa.  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero;  Pago,  Groua« 
BraMa,  and  Llua,  off  ihe  coast  of  Dahnatia. 

MOUNTAINS  ;  Austria-Hungary  includes  the  Bohemian  Moun- 
tains in  the  north-west,  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  besides  several  minor  ranges. 
The  Alps  belong  to  the  Austrian  provinces  of  tbe  empire  ;  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  Hungarian  countries. 

The  Bohemian  MonotalDs  enclose  Bohemia,  and  include  the  Sudeim  Geiirvg, 
Riettn  Gtbirge,  Erx  Gebtrgt,  and  the  Biikmtr  Waid.  Tlie  highest  point  is 
Schnttkof-pe  (5.874  feet),  in  the  Riesen  G^rge. 

The  Auitrlaa  Alps  include  the  Rhictian  Alps,  whh  OrtUr-Spitt,  12,85a  feet ; 
tbe  Noric  Alps,  with  Gr«i  Gtoekmsr.  13.766  fed  :  the  Carnic  Alps,  with 
KtiUnoand,  9.500  feet ;  and  the  Julian  Alps,  with  Terglou.  io,B66  feet.  The 
principal  panes  over  the  Aosirian  Alps  are  the  Suivio  Pan  (9,177  fcct),  crotsed 
by  the  loftiest  carriage-road  in  Europe;  and  Ihe  Brtmur  Pass  (4,660  feet), 
traversed  by  a  carriage-road  and  railway. 

The  Carpathians  extend  for  900  miles  In  a  semicircle  from  tbe  Danube,  near 
Pressborg,  10  Orsova  on  the  same  river.  The  culminating  point  is  Afount 
Pietra,  8,090  fcct  aljove  the  levd  of  the  sea.  Besid«  tlic  CarpathUns  proper, 
there  are  the  CJttU  Carpathians,  between  the  March  and  Waag ;  the  Tatra 
MounUlai,  with  l^mxiti  Peek.  8,799  feet ;  the  TrauyWaaian  Alps,  with  Mount 
/^egoi,  8,346  feet;  and  the  Dinaric  Alpt,  with  Mount  Kom.  ^jaxi  feel,  and 
Mount  Dinara,  7,458  feet. 

PLAINS:  Between  the  Carpathians  and  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  .Mps  w  the 
targe  Plaio  of  Hongary.  The  less  extensive  Plain  of  Boh«tnia  is  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  cmpirs. 
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RIVERS ;  The  principal  rivers  of  Austria-Hungary  are  the 
Danube  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Dniest^,  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea  ;  the  Etsch,  or  A<tig:e,  and  the  Sdobba,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  ;  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  flowing  into  the  Baltic  ;  and  tlie 
Elbe,  flowing  into  the  North  Sea.  The  upper  courses  only  of  these 
rivers  are  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  greater  par:  of  which 
lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 

The  Duube  is  the  great  river  of  Austria.  It  Bows  tbrongh  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  from  west  lo  cast ;  and,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  waicrs  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  whole  extent.  Of  these  tributaries  the  Inn,  March,  Drave, 
Sav€,  and  Theiss  are  the  most  considerable.  The  Dinubc,  ahhough  rapid,  is 
navigable  throughout  its  entire  course  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary  for  steamers 
and  rafts. 

The  Blbe  and  the  Dnieiter  hare  their  upper  portioos  within  Austria— the 
former  in  the  province  of  Bohemia,  the  latter  in  Galicla. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  Oder  and  VittoU  is  within 
the  empire.  The  latter  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  tbe  Rtissian  and 
Austrian  territories. 

The  largest  of  the  sirielly  Austro-Honparian  rivers  is  the  Thelss,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Galatz,  in  the  Carpathians,  and,  after  a  narigablc  course  of  S43 
miles,  joins  the  Danube  near  Petcrwardein. 

LAKES  :  Austria- Hungary  has  few  important  lakes. 

Hungary  oootaios  the  considerable  Lake  Balaton,  ur  tine  Flatten  See  {iirea, 
sso  square  miles),  the  w.iter  of  which  is  slightly  salt.  The  Xxd  of  the  Neniiedler 
See  is  sometimes  dry  in  summer,  and  is  actually  cultivated.  Lalic  Zirkni!*,  the 
waters  of  which  also  occasionally  disappear,  is  in  the  Julian  Alps.  Lata  Garda 
and  Como  are  on  the  south-west  frontier,  and  ore  Italian  rather  than  Austrian 
lakes. 

CMMATE  :  So  extensive  and  varied  a  range  of  country  as  thai 
which  falls  within  Austria-Hungary,  naturally  exhibits  many  differ- 
ences of  climate,  soil,  and  vegetation. 

The  warmest  portions  of  the  empire  are  those  lying  south  of  the  Alps, 
towards  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  'I'he  plain  of  Hungary  is  distinguished  by 
•xtranss  of  heat  and  coid  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  climate  of  the  country  is  dry.  htalthjr,  and  tcmparate. 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  natural  productions  of  the  empire  are 
extremely  varied.  Every  plant  indigenous  to  Europe  is  found  in 
Hungary  alone,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  two  countries  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  European  country,  but  is  not  so  much 
developed  as  that  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  vLac  thrives  in  Hungary,  and  throughout  tbe  southern  provinces  in 
general,  and  the  empire  ranks  next  lo  France.  Italy  and  Spain,  as  a  rtnne- 
\  frodiuing  country,  yielding  imnually  about  five  himdred  million  gallons.    Tbe 
I  4g,  otive.  and  mvtbfrry  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

AustrU-Hungary  is  rich  in  metah  and  minerals.  I3oth  gold  and  sUrcr  are 
obtained  in  Hungary  and  Tran^lvania.     In  the  Austrian  provinces  there 
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rich  mines  of  leftd  tad  Ina,  "btwo"  coal  and  coaunoa  coal,  besides  the 
qtiicksllref  mines  of  Idnn  {in  ibe  province  of  Camiola,  above  the  head  of  the 
Adfiatic).  Eauimous  quantities  of  salt  are  produced  in  tbc  Coast-lands  and  in 
Galtcia  and  Cppex  Austria. 

INHABITANTS:  The  Austro- Hungarian  Empire  has  nearly 
43  million  inhabitants — a  greater  population  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean State,  except  Russia  and  Germany — equal  to  an  average  of  x6o 
to  the  sqtiare  mile>  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  density  in  England. 

Of  ibesc.  331^  millions  inhabit  the  Aoserian  diviiion  of  the  Empire,  bat  less 
than  10  raillioos  of  them  are  Geroiaas.  the  reiuaioder  consisting  of  Czechs  (who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Bobemian  population)  and  other  Slavonic  peoples.  Five> 
and-a-tiAlf  millioa  Austrian  sabjects  are  Polet,  and  nearly  half  a  miUion  speak 
the  Italian  language.     These  tatter  inhabit  the  southern  valleys  of  tbe  TyroL 

Tht  remaining  17  millions  indudc  the  people  of  Hungary  and  the  adjaeent 
terTitorica.  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  Hungurian  countries.  In 
Hungary  itself,  the  Magyars,  who  now  number  8%  millions,  form  the  domin- 
ant race ;  intermixed  with  tbem  are  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Roumanians.  One- 
and-a-half  million  /rwt  are  dispersed  throughout  the  empire.  The  Hungarian 
popqlatioa  has  risen  from  1$%  millions  in  18S0,  to  lyH  raillians  m  tSgi, 
and  tbe  Magyar  nationality  from  6,170,000  to  S.aoo.ooa  Tbe  Hungarians 
amount,  iber^bre.  to  54.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  while  of  tbe  other 
races  settled  in  Hungary,  tbe  most  numerous  one  represcDts  only  15  per  cent. 

The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  tbe  Herzegovina,  occupied  by  jVusiria  la 
accordance  with  tbe  Treaty  of  Berlin,  contain  sbout  t%  milUoQ  inhabitants. 

EDUCATION :  Public  education  throughout  ibe  empire  was  ratber  back* 
ward  until  recently,  and.  notwithstanding  tbe  efibrts  of  the  GorcRuneni,  tbe 
great  bulk  of  tbe  a^cuUuml  population  of  the  purely  Slavooic  pnmnoes  is 
as  yet  ^most  entirely  illiterate.  In  both  .\ustria  and  Hungary  tbe  taw  enforces 
the  education  of  every  child,  but  yery  few  of  the  Elementary  Schools  are  sup- 
ported by  tbe  State,  tbe  cost  of  all  grades  of  Prtmary  Schools  falUng  on  the 
local  coramuiKS  or  on  the  land.  There  aro  oumcrons  High€r  Sehnots  and 
11  Umverjities — of  the  latter,  that  of  Vienna  has  over  5,000  students,  and 
that  of  Budapcstb,  3.toaL     Tbe  Universities  are  maintained  by  tbe  Sute. 

RELIGION  :  'I*he  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  followed  by  seven-tenths  of 
Ibe  population.  Prvltittintt  arc  most  numerous  in  Hungary  amd  Transylvania. 
Many  of  the  people  of  both  tbe  Hungarian  and  Austrian  provinces  are 
members  of  the  Grttk  Church,  while  there  ore  over  i%  million  Jetat  and 
half  a  million  Mohamm^Jaiu. 

INDUSTRIES:  The  industrial  produce  of  Austria-Hangary  is 
considerable.  There  are  considerable  maanikctures  in  the  Austrian 
prm'inces,  but  a^cultore  is  the  principal,  and  in  nuiny  pans  the 
oaly  industry  in  Htingary. 

Agriculture  occupies  by  much  the  larger  proportion  of  tbe  people, 
fispecially  in  Hungary  and  Galicia,  which  are  the  principal  com- 
growing  countries. 

R7«  u  tbe  staple  crop,  and  forms  tbe  principal  article  of  food,  but  large 
quantities  of  barlay,  oaU,  wb«at,  maiaa,  and   otbcr  cereals  are  also  grows. 
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Mocb  wiae  is  produced,  thai  or  Tokay  being  specially  famed.  The  beetroot 
la  extensively  culiivated  for  the  manufaelure  of  sugar,  of  which  over  t  million 
tons  are  annually  produced.  Vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  arc  reared  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  export 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sbccp  far  exceeds  the  import. 

Mantifactnres :  Austria- Hungary  is  not^  on  the  whole,  a  manu- 
facturing country,  and  manufactured  goods  arc  therefore  largely 
imported. 

Manufactures  arc  mostly  pursued  in  the  Austrian  division  of  the  monarchy, 
vrhere  Uneo,  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  fabrics  ore  made.  Bohemia  is  cele- 
brated for  ils  Kl>^ware.  There  ore  about  3,doo  breweries  and  nearly  150,000 
distilleries,  and  the  exports  of  beer  and  brandy  grt'atly  exceed  the  irapcuts. 

COMMERCE;  The  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  is  checked 
by  its  limited  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  by  the  mountain-chains 
which  have  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach  the  coast  from  the 
interior. 

The  commerce  of  the  empire  is  carried  on  mainly  6y  land  with  the  surround- 
ing countries — Gerniatiy,  Italy,  Rouniania,  and  Russia ;  hut  a  ■considL-rable 
proportion  is  carried  on  by  sea,  through  tbe  free  ports  cf  Trieste  and  Fiumo— 
TVieste  bclof^  the  outlet  for  the  Auslri<ui  provinces,  and  Fiumc  for  tbe  Hun* 
garian  countries.  About  a  third  of  tbe  trade  is  earned  on  with  Turkey, 
Russia,  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Bn'tain ;  the  rest  bemg  alnrasl  entirely  with 
Germany. 

The  General  Commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  amounted,  in  1389, 
to  1 10  millions  sterling  a  year.  Imports,  4$  millions  ;  exports,  &2 
miUions. 

The  chief  imports  arc  raw  coKoh,  woo/,  and  si/Ji:  mnon  and  wooiitn  yam, 
and  silt  and  wootUn  goods  ;  coffee,  tobacco,  coai,  tnachiaery,  and  Aardtoart. 

Tbe  chief  exporu  are  gratH  tiadjiour,  timber,  sugar,  kardteare,  coat,  wine, 
tooolUn  goods,  cattie,  glass  and  glassware,  viooden  toarts,  iron,  pafer,  U.ilker 
toares,  and  glwes. 

Tbe  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of  buUion,  foe  the  whole 
empire,  amounted  to  578  and  747  millions  of  tlorins  respectively  (1  florin, 
nominal  value  as.  +  but  present  value  is.  8d. ,  or  12  florins  =  ^i|.  The  iinportB 
and  exports  of  Hungary  each  amount  to  about  38  miilioos  sterling,  but  85  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  were  from,  and  7a  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  to 
Austria. 

llie  fUrcct  trade  of  Austria- Hnngary  with  tbe  United  KinKdem  amounts  to 
about  3%  miltions  sterling  a  yc-u*  (importa  1  million,  exports  a)^  millions). 
Our  staple  imports  from  Austria- Hungary  are  teAe^i/en  /our  and  timber,  and 
our  chief  exporu  thereto  are  cation  and  woollen  manu/iulurej  and  yant, 
machinery  and  hardioare. 

PORTS  ;  The  ports  of  Triwte  and  Fiume  are  the  chief  seats  of  tbe  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire— Tiicite  for  the  Ausuian  provinces,  and  Fiume  for 
H  ungarion  counuies. 
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Conuntmicatioiis  :  The  Danube  and  its  tributaries  are  the  great 
highways  of  internal  trade.  The  coiintr>'  is  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  excellent  roads^  and  14,000  miles  of  rail-way  connect 
all  the  principal  towns  with  one  another  and  the  two  capitals  (both 
on  the  Danube),  and  the  two  ports  (both  on  the  Adriatic). 

The  Austrian  gorenimeot  has,  at  great  expense,  coostmcted  good  roads 
across  upwards  of  sixty  passes,  that  lending  from  InnsbrOck  ova  Monte 
Steirio  to  Lombard^  being  a  magni6ceDt  road,  arched  over  in  some  paits  to 
prevent  its  being  blocked  hy  avalanches.  Before  the  consinictiott  of  railways 
through  the  inounlainous  region  vrhtcfa  lies  between  the  interior  and  the  sea- 
coast,  intercommunication  was  necessarily  limited.  The  main  lines  of  railway 
run  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  &c,  on  the  north;  Buda-Pcsth,  Ac,  on  the  east; 
Munich,  Ac.  on  the  west;  and  Trieste  on  the  south,  besides  another  line 
across  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Lombardy.  Bud.vPcsih,  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
has  direct  communication  by  rail  with  th«  port  of  Fiume,  on  the  Adriadc 

GOVERNMENT  :  Austria- Hungary  is  an  kereditary  dual  mon^ 
archy^^  the  Emperor  of  Aostria  being  also  King  of  Htmgfary.  The 
government  is  dual,  the  Austrian  State  and  the  Hungarian  King- 
dom each  having  its  own  Parliament,  Ministry,  and  AdministiU' 
tion. 

Ibe  empire,  as  a  whole,  has  no  lihtionaKty.  The  ruling  power  is  German  in 
the  western  provinces,  and  Htmgarian  in  the  eastern  division  ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  subjects  of  both  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  Sutcs  aic  of  races 
differing  in  language,  habits,  and  ideas  from  the  dominant  people  in  each  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  em^Hre,  whose  rule  ibcy  more  or  less  rcluctandy  obey. 
This  division  of  races  is  a  source  of  (loliiicai  weakness  to  the  empire,  and 
necessitates  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  army. 

The  Rerennc  and  Expenditore  for  die  "common  affairs"  of  the  empire 
amount  to  about  it  miUkons  sterling,  of  which  Austiin  provides  seven -tenths, 
and  Hungary  three-tculhs.  The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  .^ustria  amount  to 
about  45  millions  sterling  each,  while  the  National  Income  of  Hungary  is  about 
39  millions,  and  the  Expenditure  nearly  tlw  lume.  The  tomtmon  l)ehi  amounts 
to  33j  millions — that  of  Austria.  88  millions,  and  that  of  Hungary  13a  millions. 

Military  soirice  is  compulsory  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Imperial 
Amy  numbers  nearly  300,000  on  the  peace  footing,  and  i.aoo.ooo  in  time  of 
war.  Tbe  Navy  consists  of  160  war  vessels  (of  which  J3  are  ironclads), 
raannod  by  upwards  of  7,000  men.     Pola  is  tbe  chief  naval  arsenal, 

TOWNS :  There  are  12  towns  in  Austria,  and  14  towns  in  Hun- 
gary with  over  30,000  inhabitants.  The  .Austrian  capital  has  a 
population  of  over  1%  millions,  and  the  Himgarian  capital  about 
half-a-million. 

The  other  largest  towns  are  Prafoe,  Trieste.  Lefflberv.  and  Crats  (nch 
Of  which  have  over  100,000  mhabtUnls)  in  Ausuia ;  and  Siegcdia.  Uaria- 
Tharcalopoi,  Osbraoia,  and  Praubnrg;  (which  contain  tictweeo  50,000  aad 
75,000  people),  in  Hungary. 
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DIVISIONS :  Austria  is  divided  Into  14  Provinces,  namely,  the 
Arck'Duchies  of  Lower  Austria  and  Upper  Austria ;  the  Duchies  of 
Salzburg^,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Silesia,  and  the  Bukowina; 
the  Kingdoms  of  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  and  Galicia;  the  Margravinie 
of  Moravia  ;  the  Counties  of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  and  the 
County  of  Gun ;  the  Margrm/iatc  of  Istria  and  the  City  of  Trieste 
(which  together  form  the  Coastlands  District) 

Tbe  chi«f  towns  In  tbe  Austrian  Provinces,  with  Iheir  population  in  thousands, 
are  VIENNA  (1,350).  in  Lower  Austria;  L[sz  (46].  in  Upper  Austria  ;  SALZ- 
BURG (27).  in  the  Duchy  of  Snlihurg;  Gratz  (106),  in  Styria;  Klagenfurt 
{ao}, in  Carinthia;  Laiuacii  (^).  inCarniola  ;  TKOPpau (32).  In  Silesia;  CzER- 
NOWiTZ  (53),  in  the  Bukowina;  Praguk  (304).  in  Bohemia;  Zara  (35),  in 
Dalmatia;  Lemberg  (122),  in  Galicia ;  Brunn  (87).  in  Moravia ;  iNNSBKUCtC 
(33),  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  Trieste  (160),  in  the  Coastlands, 

VIENNA,  the  capital  of  the  iLmpire,  stands  an  the  south  hnnk  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  among  the  largest  of  European  capitals,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  trade. 
Uiu,  in  Upper  Austria,  is  also  on  the  Danube.  Grate,  in  Styrin.  is  on  the 
River  Mur,  an  affluent  of  the  Drave.  Trieste,  sitUAled  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Amlria,  and  is  connected  by  rail  wiih 
Vienna  and  other  towns  in  the  interior.  Pola,  the  chief  »<JMi/j/a/it"i,  is  on  the 
coast  of  Istria.  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

PRAGUE,  ihc  capital  of  Bohemia,  comes  next  to  Vienna  in  size  and  popu- 
Litiun,  and  is  a  place  of  much  r\f%\ts  in  history.  Prague  stands  on  the  River 
Moldau,  which  joins  the  Elbe.  Konlg^gnit*.  which  gives  its  name  lo  the  decisive 
victory  gained  over  the  Austrians  by  Fmssia  in  1866,  lies  on  ihc  Upper  EllWj 
sixty  mOcs  cast  by  north  of  Prague.  Carlsbail,  in  the  north-west  of  Bohemia, 
is  noted  for  its  baths.  BrUan,  in  Moravia,  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town.  Not  far  distant  from  it  is  AtuUrlits,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  victory 
over  the  Austrians  in  1805.  Al  NUcoUburB,  smith  of  Brllnn.  peace  was  signed 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  at  the  cod  of  tbe  war  in  1866. 

GALICIA  lies  to  the  east  and  north  of  tbe  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
originally  formed  part  of  tbe  independent  lungdom  of  PuUnd,  LEMBERG, 
the  capital,  is  a  large  city,  with  considerable  trade,  Cracow,  on  Ihc  Vistula, 
was  rormerly  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Poland,  and  has  a  m.igttificenl 
cathedral.  Near  Cracow  are  the  famous  salt-mines  of  WieUcxka,  2ara,  the 
'  town  in  Dalmatia.  is  on  Ihc  east  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic,  and  is  a  thriving 
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The  Hungarian  State  includes  Hungary  proper,  with  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  town  of  Fiume,  and  also  the  provinces  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  which  have  separate  governments  for  local  affairs. 

The  chief  town*  In  tbe  Hunffariao  cotmtrie*  arc  BuDA-PE.<iTH  (465);  Press- 
BUKO  (50}:  Szex:eoin  (74),  ill  Hungary;  Ki^USBNBVKG  (31).  in  Tuansyl- 
VANIA ;  and  the  port  of  Kiumk  (ao). 

BUDA-PESTH  consists  of  two  cities  which  stand  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  together  form  the  chief  city  of  Hungary.  Pesth  (on  the  easi 
bank)  is  of  the  Larger  size,  but  Buda  is  the  more  ancient.  They  form  together 
a  Inige  city,  and  Pesth  is  a  great  scat  of  trade.  Pretsburg.  higher  up  the 
rivcTi  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary  during  its  period  of  national  indepen- 
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denoe,  Ptaa*  (w)  is  tbe  chief  seaport  of  ib«  Hungarian  countries.  It  Uei  at 
the  bead  of  an  arm  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  lonth-wesi  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  and 
is  ooonected  by  rail  with  P«ih  na  Agram. 

BOSNIA  and  HERZEGOVINA  were,  in  1878^  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  placed  under  the  direct  administration 
of  Austria,  and  are  now  virtually  treated  as  integral  parts  of  the 
empire. 

These  provinces  comprise  the  territory  Iring:  between  Serria  on  the  cast  and 
Daimalia  on  the  west,  the  River  Save  forming  the  nortbern  boundary.  They 
have  an  area  of  aboat  so.ooo  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  tS  millions 
The  chaiactertstie  features  of  these  provinces  are  their  well-wooded  mountains 
and  fertile  valleys ;  those  of  Bosnia  being  watered  by  the  River  Save  and  its 
tributaries,  and  those  of  the  Herzcgovinn  by  the  Narenta  and  its  affluents. 

The  lareesi  town  is  Boa&a-Seral,  or  Scrajtvo  (35).  the  capital  of  Bosnia. 
Hostar  (11)  is  the  cUef  town  of  the  Hcrsegov-ioa.  Trebiojc  and  Travaik  are 
fortified  towns. 

The  Revenue  meets  the  local  expenditure,  but  the  cost  of  the  Attstrian 
garrison  (about  19,000  men)  is  borne  by  the  Imperial  govcmincnt. 

*.  *  The  SanjaJk.  Or  district,  and  town  of  Novi-Basar  have  15.000  inhabitants. 
and  althOQgh  occupied  by  an  Austrian  military  force,  are  admioistercd  civilly 
by  Turkey. 
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DENMARK. 

Denmark*  is  a  small  country  in  the  north-west  of  Europe. 
Denmark  Proper  consists  of  the  northern  portion  of  a  peninsula 
— Jutland — and  an  adjacent  group  of  islands — Zsal&nd,  Fimea, 
Laaland,  ftc—Iying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  out- 
lying island  of  Bomholm  in  the  Baltic 

The  40iMt/an>f  of  Denmark  are— on  the  narik,  the  Skairer  Rack;  on  the 
Mjtf.  the  Kattegat,  the  Soiwd,  and  the  Battk ;  on  the  wttt.  the  North  Sea .  on 
the  JtwM,  Gcraaay. 

The  area  of  Denmark  is  nearly  t4,Ieo  square  mites — leas  than  half  the  area 
of  Scotland,  and  about  otu-fourth  that  of  England  and  Wales.  But  if  we  Ilk- 
dude  Iceland  and  the  FarOe  Islands,  ttw  total  area  is  15,310  square  milesi. 

COASTS  :  The  coast-line  of  Denmark  is  extensive,  being  nearly 
4,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  position  of  the  country  is  one  iavotir- 
able  to  maritime  comnicrce. 

Tha  thraa  *^"'*"'«  of  eatranca  to  Ike  BalHc  known  ai  the  Soond,  the 
OreM  and  Utile  BeUs— lie  between  the  easlem  coast  of  Jutland  and  the  tomb- 
western  sfaoras  of  Sweden.  The  Somd  is  betweeu  the  island  of  Zealand  and 
the  oosul  of  Sweden.  The  Groat  Belt  is  between  the  islands  of  Zealand  and 
Funeo ;  and  the  Little  Belt  hrtweeo  Funcn  and  the  coast  of  Jutland.  Deoinailt 
icnmnoies  to  the  north  in  a  point  of  land,  or  cnpe,  called  the  Skaw. 
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Along  the  <!rest  coa^t  of  JuiUnd  and  in  the  Kattegat  are  oumeroas  shoaU 
jind  sjuid  banks.  'The  western  coiuts,  regular  and  tinbrolccn,  and  caiitaming 
no  harbours,  contrast  strongly  with  the  erislern  coast-line,  which  is  penetrated 
by  numerous  inlets,  ilic  most  imponani  of  which,  the  Llim  Fiord,  extends 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Kattegat  to  the  North  Sea. 

One  tbird  of  Denmark  consists  of  Islands,  of  which  Zealand  {3,6oo  square 
miles).  Fnnen  [1,350},  LaaUnd  (463],  BomhoUn  (331),  and  Paljter  (17&)  arc 
IbelargesL 

SURFACE  :  Denmark  is  a  flat  country,  often  marshy  towards 
the  coasts,  which  in  some  places  require  to  be  protected  by  dykes, 
as  in  Holland.  No  part  of  Jutland  reaches  an  elevation  of  more 
than  &00  feet  above  the  sca-levcl. 

Denmark  has  no  rittrs  of  z.ny  large  siie,  though  small  streams  are  numerous. 
The  principal  are  the  Gndea  and  Viele,  which  Sow  into  the  Kattegat,  and  the 
Skire,  which  falls  into  the  Uim  Fiord,  all  of  which  are  Ies4  than  50  miles  in 
length.  There  are  numerous  laAes,  but  none  of  any  considerable  size.  Den- 
mark  is  generally  level  and  monotonous,  but  there  are  several  remarkably 
beautiful  and  weH-wooded  tracts,  especially  in  the  islands. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  of  Denmark  is  somewhat  colder  and 
moister  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate 
and  healthy.  The  winters  are  severe,'  and  occasionally  the  narrow 
channels  between  the  islands  arc  frozen  over.' 

PRODUCTIONS  :  Thcrhicfsourcct  of  nan onal  wealth  are  found  in  the  rich 
paitorss,  and  in  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  adjacent  seas.  There  arc  few 
wild  animals,  and  no  minerals,  except  limited  quantities  of  eoat.  marbie,  and 
bttitding'ilon*  in  the  island  of  Bomholm.     Turf  is  generally  used  for  coal. 

INHABITANTS :  The  Danes  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
family  of  nations,  and  in  1S90  numbered  2,172,000,  an  average  of 
147  per  square  mile,  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  England.  The 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  have  a  total  population  of 
about  90,oix>. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  widely  diffused  by  means  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  There  is  one 
university  (nt  Copenhagen)  and  there  are  public  coU^cs  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  established  Religion  is  the  Lutheran,  to  which  99  per  cent,  of  the  people 
belong,  hut  all  sects  are  tolerated. 

INDUSTRIES:  The  industry  of  Denmark  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural ;  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  culture  of  the  land  employ  the 
greater  number  of  the  people,  only  one-fourth  of  whom  live  by 
manufactarcs  and  trade. 

In  proportion  10  its  population.  Denmark  has  more  cattle  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  cattle  snd  sheep,  butter  and  cheese,  and  other  farm 

t.  Snow  bih  on  mbMit  30  Atyt  in  IIm>  j-^^r.  und  |  The  miMii  anmiat  tamperalura  U  w.iR*  F, 
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and  dairy  produce,  are  lAiKcly  sui>p]ied  to  other  countries,  and  ft  considerabte 
ftRiount  of  commerce  is  thos  carried  oo.  The  Danes  nrc  good  sailors,  and 
hav«  always  been  noted  for  their  devotion  to  nurilinie  pur^ls. 

Out  of  every  i.ooo  peo^de,  500  live  exclusively  by  agritullurr,  330  by  mtanu- 

faetura  (diiefly  for  boote  use),  about  70  by  trade,  and  30  by  seafanrng  aod 

^tkimg. 

COMMERCE  :  The  foreign  commerce  of  Denmark  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  ihc  Untied  Kingdom^  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Russia,  and  the  Danish  Colonies.  AnniuU  v&lne,  26  millions 
sterling.' 

The  principal  Imports  are  cotlcn  and  vuotUn  m-inu/.tchtrti,  metati  and 
harduhire.  coal  and  limf'tr.  cercali  and  ttttitmal  produce.  The  chief  eatports 
are  butler  and  tggi.  fork  and  lard,  fmim  and  jtovr.  Hot  amimalt,  and  re- 
ezporU  oi  eoionial  frvditcr,  textiles,  &*c. 

The  bitports  fa-on  the  LTnitad  Kingdom  to  Denmark  and  the  Danish  Cotonies 
amount  to  nearly  3  millions  sterling  a  yenr,  and  the  exports  to  this  cxtunrry  to 
nearly  8  millions.     Copenhagen  b  the  principal  port. 

Internal  comnttuikatlon  is  facilitated  by  excellent  n>adi  (especially  in  Ibe 
islands),  above  i.aoo  miles  at  raiheays  and  several  camah,  Tbe  Ltini  Fiord, 
which  extends  across  tbe  country  from  the  Kattegat  to  the  North  Sea,  throws 
off  several  aims,  which  furnish  extensive  means  of  Jniemal  communication. 
Tbe  natunl  channel  (formed  during  the  storm  of  Feb.  3, 1835)  connecting  the 
fiord  and  the  sea  having  become  closed  with  sand,  tbe  Thybordn  Canal  was 
cut.  but  it  can  only  be  used  by  very  small  vessels. 

GOVERNMENT:  Denmark  fonns  an  hereditary  and  constl- 
tstional  mooarchj. 

Tbe  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Kxa^,  who  has  also  an  absolute  right  of 
veto  on  measures  passed  by  the  Danish  Parliament  {the  Rifisdag),  whicb  is 
composed  of  two  Chambers — the  Landsthia;  and  the  Polksthinr. 

Tbe  Revenue  and  Expeoditure  each  amoonts  to  a  little  over  3  millions 
sterling.  The  National  Debt,  much  of  which  has  been  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  State  railways,  harbours,  and  other  public  works,  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  10  millions  sterling.  There  is  a  Reserve  Pand  of  about 
^%  milUons  sterling. 

Tbe  total  peace  strength  of  the  army  is  about  16.500.  and  the  war  itm^ 
about  6o,oQO  men,  exclusive  of  the  extra  Reserve  of  about  14,000  officers  and 
mea  The  navy  consisu  of  30  war  vessels,  of  which  10  are  annour-dad  ships, 
manned  by  about  1,500  men. 

DIVISIONS  :  Denmark  is  divided  into  7  Stifts,  3  of  which  are 
on  the  islands,  and  4  in  Jutland. 

Tbe  3  Siifu  on  tbe  islands  arc  (t)  Zealaad,  which  includes  the  laUnda  of 
Zealand,  Amager,  Mdeo  aikd  Samsi)  ;  (3)  Fonen,  which  includes  the  islands  of 
Funen,  Langcland  and  Ami ;  (3)  Laalaad,  which  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Laaland  and  Falster.  Tbe  4  Stifts  in  Jutland  ore  (i)  Aalbors,  (a)  VibatK. 
(3)  Aariiiras,  (4)  Rlbe. 

L  TlM  wautf  si  jwwr  Is  t>tMBatk  h  (Im  Kr^m*.  ami  As  ncnc*  >«t«  of  rirlliif  im.  iHd.,  m 
AoM  at  knMT  t»  j£>  iMhiaf 
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The  island  of  Bobnmolu,  which  lies  in  the  liaJtic,  oonstdenibly  tut  of  the 
otbcr  islands,  bcloags  lo  DcninArk.     Its  capital  is  Rtiooe. 

TOWNS:  Less  than  one-third  of  the  Danish  people  live  in 
towns,  the  most  populous  of  which  are  Copenhagen,  the  capita,!, 
AarAuus,  OtUnse.^  and  Aalborg. 

COPENHAGEN'  {313,  or  with  suburbs,  375),  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is 
<»i  ibo  caat  coast  of  Zca^d.  It  has  extensive  docks  and  great  trade,  and  is 
strongly  ibrti&ed. 

Blaiaon  Ues  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Copenhagen,  at  the  nocthcm  en- 
trance o(  the  Sound.  Ro«skilde,  an  ancient  town,  the  former  residence  of  the 
Danish  kings,  is  to  the  west  of  Cupenhageo. 

None  of  the  towns  of  J  utlanu  are  of  very  considerable  sise.  Aaltwrr  (ao) 
is  on  tbe  east  shore  of  the  Liiiu  Fiord  ;  Aarbnus  (33),  ou  the  east  coast,  is  the 
centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  peninsula.  Odensc,  tbe  chief  town  in  the 
island  of  Fi;nen.  has  30.000  inhabitants. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS:  Besides  Iceland  and  the  Fartie 
Islands,  Denmark  has  some  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  with  the  islands  of  Santa  Cmz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St 
John,  in  the  West  Indies.  Total  area,  S6,6oo  square  miles  ;  popu- 
lation 130,000. 

The  FAROE  ISLANDS.'  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  ibe  north  of  the  British 
Islands,  comprise  a  group  of  35  ialands  {of  which  only  17  are  inhabited},  which 
rise  above  tbt!  waltu-s  uf  a  stormy  sea.  Tbe  inhabited  islands  hare  an  area  of 
340  square  miles,  and  over  is.ocw  inbabitanls,  of  Scaodinarian  origin,  who  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  fishing,  or  in  collecting  the  feathers  and  down  of  the 
munerous  tnrds  which  find  shelter  amidst  their  clifib.  They  contain  the  small 
town  of  ThorshaTn. 

ICELAND  has  an  estimated  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  and  is  therefore, 
next  to  Great  Britain,  the  largest  of  European  islands.  Its  northern  coasts 
just  touch  tbe  border  of  the  Frigid  Zone.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the  surface 
generally  barren,  ezhibiiing  a  succession  of  volcanic  mountains  and  plains 
covered  with  lava.  Several  of  the  volcanoes  arc  in  occasional  eruption — 
amongst  them  Moont  Heklm,  which  is  upwards  of  ^,ooa  feet  high. 

Tbe  u)u<>l  remarkable  feature  of  Iceland,  however,  consists  in  its  boiling 
springs  or  gejriert,  which  are  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  island,  near 
Mount  Hcltla.  The  geysers  are  fountains,  which  at  intervals  throw  up  columns 
of  hot  water  and  spray.  The  largest  of  tbcni — called  the  Great  Geyser- 
throws  up  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  50  to  150  feet 

Iceland  has  over  7s,ooo  inhabitants,  who  are  chic6y  employed  in  rearing 
cattle  and  in  other  farm  latMUrs.  The  only  town  is  Roikiavik  (a),  on  the  south- 
west coast. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES:  "The  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  alone 
are  of  any  commercial  importance.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  free  n^roes,  are 
engaged  in  tbe  ctiUivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  exporting  annually  from  t  a  to  16 
million  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  beiides  t  million  gallons  of  rum."  St.  Tbooias, 
the  capital,  is  an  important  packet  station  and  port  of  call. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 
Sweden^  and  Norway,'  which  are  distinct  (though  adjointn;^) 
States  under  one  sovereign,  form  a  Urge  peninsuU  in  the  noith- 
wesi  of  Europe,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Baltic.  Sweden  is 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula ;  Norway,  its  western  side.  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  together  known  as  ScanduuTio. 

The  hounJiirift  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are— on  the  north,  ihc  Arctic  Oce&n ; 
on  the  vtai,  the  AtluUc;  on  the  south,  the  Skater  Rack,  the  Katteff»t.  and 
the  Baltic :  on  the  east,  the  Baltic  Sea.  the  Golf  of  Bothaia,  .-ind  part  of  Rasatm. 

EXTENT :  In  size,  Sweden  and  Norway  are  little  short  of  300,000 
square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  five  times  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  actual  drxij  of  Sweden  b  estimated  at  170,000  square  miles,  and  that  of 
Norway,  113,000  square  miles,  gi^nng  .1  l0t.1t  nre.i  of  •93,84!  squ.-in:  miles.  The 
gtt.il£st  Un^lk  is  about  1,150  miles,  and  the  greatest  brtadtk,  450  miles.  The 
MAT*  breadth  of  Sweden  is  about  350  miles.  Norway  has  an  average  Ixeadth 
of  30O  miles  in  the  south,  but  only  65  miles  in  the  centre  and  north. 

COASTS :  Tlie  coasts  of  both  Sweden  and  Norway  arc  extremelj 
indented  and  irregular,  those  of  Norway  even  more  so  than  is  the 
case  with  the  Swedish  shores.  The  total  length  of  the  coast-Hnt 
is  estimated  at  3,400  miles,  or  one  mile  of  coast  to  every  86  square 
miles  of  area. 

The  numerous  long  and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrnte  the  oo»st  of 
Nofway  arc  csLi)ed^0/t£f.  Many  of  the  fiords  arc  of  prat  extent,  ninninfr.  in 
some  cues,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  inland.  They  are  bordered  on  either 
side  fay  steep  and  lofty  diffs.  The  Norwegian  coast  is  Iringed  with  an  immense 
number  of  rocky  islands. 

The  North  Cape  (t.aoo  feet  high),  00  the  island  of  Mageroe.  is  the  most 
Dortberly  headland  of  Norway,  and  also  of  Europe.  Cape  Kordkyn  is  the  most 
Dorlberiy  pmnt  of  the  Norwegian  mainUinJ,  while  Cape  FaUterbo  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsuU.  The  Naaa  is  the  souibemmost  point  of 
Norway. 

Of  xYizJiordx  of  Norway,  the  principal  are  Varaarer  Piord,  on  the  north; 
Tnwdbeiai  Plerd  and  Sofoc  Fiord,  on  the  west ;  ami  Christianla  Fioid,  on  the 
south.  Between  the  soutb-wesi  coast  of  Sweden  and  the  islands  of  Zealand  is 
the  narrow  strait  called  the  Soaad. 

*. '  The  XermJUrd  is  peculiar  to  Scandinaviao  geography.  The  Aordi  of  the 
Norw^ian  coast  resemble  the  iahs  of  the  western  coasi  of  Scotland.  Tbe  lerm 
ftord,  however,  is  restricted  to  arms  of  the  sea ;  leek,  on  the  other  band,  is  grrta 
to  inland  lakes  as  wdl  as  arms  of  tbe  sea. 

ISLANDS:  The  Lofoden,  Vigt^*  and  other  numerous  groups  of 
islands,  off  the  west  coast  of  Norway  ;  the  islands  uf  Gothland  and 
Oland,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  the  east  of  Sweden. 

K.  K«r— 7,  Of  .V^Jtift.  Ktwdwni  ITI^bw,       |  Cm^vuvt,  cw*  teta  tte  VIchb  l*Mta. 
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Between  ihtf  iwu  houibernmo&t  or  the  Lofodcn  islands  is  the  famous  whirl- 
pool or  th«  Maelitrbm,  which,  however,  may  be  safeljr  crossed  in  budts,  except 
during  severe  storms.  All  the  Norwegian  islands  aie  generally  high  and  rocky, 
while  those  of  Sweden  are  for  the  most  part  level  and  arable. 

SURFACE:  Norway  is  a  mountainous  omntry,  with  a  very 
elevated  and  irrej^ular  surface.  Sweden  is  much  less  elevated,  and 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  extensive  plains,  with  a  gradual  slope 
towards  the  Baltic, 

The  whole  of  Norway  Is  one  vast  mouotaln-replon,  which  rises  steeply  out  of 
the  .VtLmtic  Ociian.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  penetrate  the  mountain  wall,  nd- 
vnncing  far  inland,  and  thereby  forniing  ihc  fiordi  already  mentioned.  The 
whole  of  the  muunlain-rangcs  of  Norway  and  Sweden  arc  frequently  refciTed  to 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Scaadioaviaa  Alps,  and  ore  locally  di&dnguished, 
from  north  to  soutti,  as  the  fCiolen  Moontains,  highest  point,  SutUtlma,  6,15a 
feet;  Donefield*  \Snetkettlen,  7,600  feet);  YmesGeld  {GaidhspfigtH,  8,546  fcr(, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Scandinavia);  Sojra<fi*]d  [SkagstOfstinJ,  8,100  feet); 
Hardaa^rfi«ld  {Jokien,  6,533  f^^^O  !  '^^^  Gausta6«ld  {Gausla,  6,174  f^ct.) 

The  western,  or  Norwcgiin  side,  of  these  wonderful  mountains  is  a  vast 
mountain  wall,  rising  precipitously  above  the  sea,  and  penetrated  by  innumer- 
ableyf<7/'(/j.  while  the  Swedish  side  has  a  gradual  inclination  towards  the  ^borcA 
of  the  Roltic.  TIic  valUys  in  this  mountain  region  are  vast  rent*  or  chasms, 
totally  unlike  the  valleys  of  other  lands.  The  Scandinavian  raountnin-^ystcm 
is  altogether  very  much  less  elevated  th.'ui  the  Alps,  but.  owing  to  Uie  higher 
latitude  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  consu|ucntly  greater  cold  of  the  climate, 
its  higher  portions  are  covered  througliout  the  year  with  snow,  and  there  are 
glaciers  uf  considerable  extent  in  many  of  the  loftier  ravines.  The  inou'-Utu 
descends  from  an  elevation  of  four  or  ^tc  thousand  fci:t  in  the  south  to  a  few 
hundred  feet  in  the  neighliourhood  of  the  North  Ca|>e. 

RIVERS:  Both  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a  vast  niunber  of 
rivers — many  of  them  mere  mount^n-torrents,  but  others  expand 
into  considerable  streams. 

Owing  10  the  proiimity  of  the  great  mounuin-ranges  to  the  western  coasts, 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  are  short  and  rapid,  while  those  which 
drain  the  eastern  slope  and  How  into  the  Baltic  are  longer,  but  arc  frequently 
iotcmipted  by  falls  and  rapids.  Except  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  none  of  the 
Scandinavian  nrers  are  navigable,  Lrat  they  arc,  ncv«rfhelcss,  made  a»e  of  to 
float  the  timber,  cut  in  the  inland  forest-regions,  to  the  seatmard. 

The  two  prindpal  rivers  of  Swcdm  are  the  Z>al  and  the  C<^U.  The  Dal 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  GOU  into  the  Kattegat.  The  largest  riv«- 
of  Norway  is  the  dofWDeo.'  400  miles  long,  which  flows  into  Christiania 
Fiord,  at  the  head  of  the  Skager  Kack. 

Other  less  Important  rivers  are  the  Taoa  and  the  Altao,  flowing  into  the 
Araii  Ckean  :  the  SusdaU  and  the  RcoiMlal,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic ,-  ihe 
Maaa.  and  the  Draaaaa,  flowing  bto  the  Skag<r  Ratk;  the  Tonua,  Lidaa, 
PItca.  and  Umca.  flowing  lalo  the  Gn^  ^  BaOmia, 

Watarfalls  are  nameroaa  and  moft  piauraque.  The  most  noted  are  the 
>(ect),oo  the  RtverMaan.oneof  Ihefincsi  in  Europe;  Mdrk 
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PetB  (i.0k(O  teet),  one  of  the  loftiest  falls  in  Earope;  the  Voting  Fon  (8co  feel), 
near  the  bead  of  Hardanger  Fiord  ;  and  tbe  Trolhatta,  on  tbe  River  Goto. 

LAKES  are  niuncrotis  in  both  countries.  The  largest  in  Sweden 
are  Wener  (the  third  largest  lake  in  Europe),  Wetter  and  Maelar. 
The  largest  In  Norway  is  Lake  Miosen.  Lake  Wencr  has  an  area 
of  2,136  square  miles  ;  Wetter,  840  ;  Maelar,  700  ;  and  Miosen,  300 
square  miles. 

In  Norway  alone  the  lakes  arc  estimated  to  number  30,000.  while  in  Sweden 
Ihey  cover  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  All  the  great 
lakes  afford  ezodlent  means  of  inland  communication,  which  is  greatly  ex* 
leaded  by  means  of  canals.  Thus  there  is  through  communication  between 
Gofbenburg  or  Qdteborg  on  the  Kattegat  and  Soderkdping  on  (be  Baltic  by 
means  of  tbe  River  Gota,  the  Trolhatta  Canal,  Lake  Wener,  the  Gtita  Canal, 
and  Lake  Welter. 

CLIMATE  :  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a  climate  which  is  con- 
siderably colder  than  that  of  England,  owing  to  their  higher  latitude. 
Nor^Hjy  has  a  maritime  climate,  with  abundant  rainfall ;  Sweden^  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  continental  climate,  and  in  Lapland  the  winter 
is  extremely  severe. 

But  tl>e  air  in  both  countries  is  genetally  dry  and  healtby,  and  tbe  winiera, 
though  long,  are  leu  severe  than  in  similar  latitudes  elsewhere.  This  is  es> 
pecially  tbe  case  in  Norway.  Tbe  winter  is  seven  or  eight  months  kxig  ta 
tbe  north,  but  tbe  summer,  though  short,  is.  especially  on  the  western  coast 
districts  of  Norway,  very  bot  and  dry.  More  rain  lialls  in  Norway  ibaa  in 
Sweden,  but  tbe  climate  is  on  tbe  whole  salubrious.* 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  most  valuable  among  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Scandinavia  are  found  in  its  mines,  its  forests,  and  its 
fisheries. 

Copper  and  iron  arc  abundant  in  both  countries.  Coal,  and  thai  of  poor 
quality,  is  mined  only  at  Hoganas,  near  the  north-east  entrance  to  tbe  Sound. 
SwtdUfa  iroa  in  excellent,  aod  ts  much  in  demand  for  tbe  manufacture  of  tbe 
finest  steeL  The  extensive  forests  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber 
(chietly  pme,  or  wood  properly  known  as  deal),  which  is  largely  exported  to 
other  countries.  Tbe  fiabcries  among  tbe  Lofoden  Islands  and  on  tbe  Baltic 
coasts  are  an  important  source  of  oattonal  wealth. 

Among  tbe  wOd  animals  are  the  bear,  wo^.  fox.  /jrmx.  and  Ummin^-i  while 
tbe  most  remarkable  doacstic  animal  U  tbe  reindeer.  Among  tbe  wild  birds 
are  ibe  »i^le,  hamt,  ^rmigan,  and  fuUr  duei. 

INHABITANTS :  Sweden  and  Norway  are  thinly-peopled 
coimtries — necessarily  so,  from  the  vast  extent  of  their  mountains 
and  forests,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  tou-ards  their  northern 
limits.     Norway,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountains,  is  the 
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least  popalons  amongf  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  only  the 
shores  of  the  fiords  that  are  capable  of  habitation,  and  it  is  in 
such  localities  that  the  few  towns  are  uniformly  situated.* 

The  Popnlation  of  Sweden  n;imb*rs  upwards  of  4^/  millions,  and  that  of 
Nomray  nearly  x  miUiona.  The  average  density  in  Norway  is  only  i4|,  and  in 
Sweden  but  *^  persons  per  square  mile.  The  people  are,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Laplanders  and  Finns,  of  the  Teutonic  rtue.  and  both  the  Norse  and 
Swedish  tongues  are  mere  dialects  of  essentially  the  same  langfuage. 

EducaUon  Is  free  and  compulsory,  and  well  advanced,  especially  in  Sweden. 
There  tire  exccflent  superior  schools  and  colleges  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  also 
three  univeriUUs—\}'?%K\^K  and  LUND  in  Sweden,  and  CkkisTIANIa  in 
Norway. 

In  Religion  the  people  of  both  countries,  with  the  exception  of  abaal  24,000 
Dissenters,  are  Lutherans,  or  members  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church. 

INDUSTRIES:  It  is  only  in  the  south  of  Sweden  that  agriculture 
is  much  pursued.  But  the  people  of  both  countries  are  expert  sea- 
men, and  a  great  deal  of  maritime  commerce  is  carried  on. 

Iron  and  copper,  timber,  and  ttic  produce  (dried  and  .<uUted,  for  consump- 
tion by  other  nations)  of  the  fisheries  give  the  industrious  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians a  place  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world.  They  export  these 
things  in  return  for  the  liunuHes  and  various  native  produce  of  other  lands. 

In  Nonvay,  fishing  (chiefly  for  cod  and  furring)  is  the  principal  industry, 
but  in  Sweden,  about  half  the  people  depend  upon  ayrlcultiiro  for  tbeir 
support,  about  230.000  being  owners  of  the  land  they  culttvate. 

Sweden  may  be  dividcrl  into  three  distinct  districts,  each  with  its  distinctive 
industry— the  northern,  forcit;  the  central,  mining';  and  the  southern,  agri- 
cultural. Forests  cover  nearly  oac-fourth  of  Norway,  and  tlmber-dreubig' and 
ibipbuUdlaK  occupy  a  large  number  of  the  people.  Mining;,  for  iron,  coal, 
copper,  and  zinc,  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  Swedeti.  Ulnormoufi 
qiuntilies  of  matches  are  made  at  Jonkdping  in  Sweden,  and  at  Christionia 
in  Norway.  Ready-made  windtno-sashes  and  do&r-framei  also  form  a  large 
export  Norway  does  not  produce  sufficient  food  far  home  congumption,  and 
Urge  quantities  of  £o/7i,  meai,  and  ^«//^r  arc  imported.  Sweden  also  imports 
xohe<xt  and  rye  Jlour. 

The  extreme  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  inhabited  by  the  Laplanderi,  a 
people  of  pastoral  hnbiis.  whose  sole  wealth  consists  In  their  herds  of  reindeer. 

COMMERCE  :  The  total  imports  of  ^Wfti^r/i  amount  to  about  18 
millions  sterling  a  year,  and  the  exports  to  15^  millions.  The 
imports  of  Norway  amount  to  io}i  millions,  and  the  exports  to  f}t£ 
millions.' 

Tb«  ananal  trade  of  Sweden  and  Norway  with  the  United  Kingdom 
amounis  to  about  18  millions  sterling — the  imports  from  Sweden  (principally 
wood  and  timber,  butter,  iron,  and  sfeei)  amounting  to  7  milUoas.  and  the 
exports  thereto  5  miUionj,  while  our  imports  from  Norway  (chiefly  timi>er.fish, 
and  ice)  amount  to  3^  millions,  and  our  exports  about  aJC  millions. 
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Tb*  ll«reantll«  Natj  consists  of  nearljr  4,000  Swedish,  and  upwards  of  7,000 
Norwegian .  vesscU.) 

Tb«  principal  Ports  ar«  Stockholh,  GOTHfiMBURC  or  GoteboRC,  MAUMii. 
Caolscbosa.  and  Nokbk^pinc,  tn  5tAn^;  Chsistia.sia,  Bekcem,  Diau- 
HEM.  and  Tbonohcim,  mi  Norway. 

There  are  Tew  good  roadt  in  e&ber  coontiy  In  cofflparison  to  their  cKtent. 
but  nearly  6,000  miles  of  railways  (5,000  miles  in  Swedeo,  suid  1,00a  mites  in 
Nonray)  are  open  for  tiai&c,  and  numerous  steamboats  ply  on  the  navigabte 
riven  aiid  lakes  and  along  the  coast. 

The  Gota  Canal,  in  Sweden,  completes  the  partly  natural  wmter-oommuni* 
cation  between  ihe  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  by  the  River  Gota  and  Lakes 
Wener  and  Wetter.  To  avoid  the  Fatis  of  Trolkatta  an  arti6cial  channel, 
nearly  a  tnUe  loofr,  has  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

GOVERNMENT:  Sweden  and  Norway  are  two  absolutely 
independent  kingdoau  under  the  same  sovereign.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  or  S/ortking,  of  Norway  has,  however,  greater  power 
than  the  Parharacnl,  or  Diet^  of  Sweden. 

Prcrioos  to  the  jkm  1814,  Norway  fanned  part  of  Ihe  Danish  kin;^locn,  but 
by  the  Trvaiy  of  Kid  (January  14.  1S14)  the  Danish  King  ceded  Norway  to 
the  King  of  Sweden.  The  Norwegians,  however,  would  not  ratify  this  arranf;o- 
ment,  and  elected  Prince  Frederick  of  Drnmark  as  their  king.  The  prompt 
entry  of  Swedtih  troops,  and  the  refusal  at  the  European  powers  to  acknow* 
kdge  the  newly-dected  king,  forced  the  Norwegians  to  conclude  a  convention 
with  Sweden,  by  which  the  Crvumi  of  the  two  kingdonu  were  united,  bat  oof 
the  Parliaments. 

The  annoa)  Ravettae  of  Sweden  amounts  to  about  5  millions  sterling,  and 
that  of  Norway  to  about  aK  millions.  The  Bapaadltnre  of  each  country  is 
abom  ibe  same  ai  tbe  Revenue.  The  Public  Debt  of  Sweden,  contracted 
cntirdy  for  ratlwnys,  amounts  to  t4)C  millions,  and  that  of  Norway  to  t%  mil- 
lions, incurred  diicfly  in  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  Norwegian  Amy  numbers  about  40,000  men.  and  that  of  Sweden,  in- 
cluding tbe  milittj  and  volunfetri,  upwards  of  350,000  men.  Tbe  untied  Navy 
cotuists  of  370  vessels,  m.mned  by  7.000  men. 

DIVISIONS:  Sweden  embraces  three  ^reai  divisions,  called 
Sweden  Proper,  Gothland,  and  Nordland.  These  are  further 
divided  into  24  "  Gm-cmmcnts  "  or  Lans. 

Norway  also  forms  three  jp-cat  divisions — Sondenfields,  Nordcn- 
fields,  and  Nordlandens,  which  arc  subdivided  into  20  Provinces 
or  Amis. 

TOWNS;  Less  than  ome^tftk  of  the  people  of  Sweden  live  m  towns,  of 
wbicb  there  are  19  with  over  10.000  inhabitants.  Only  two  Swedish  towns, 
Stockholh  and  Gothenbubg.  have  above  100,000  inhalmants. 

In  Norway,  only  one  town.  Chbistiania,  has  a  population  of  above  too,ooo; 
three— Bbiccv.  Tbo.^dheiu,  and  Stavanceb— ^ve  between  ao.ooo  and 
50.000 ;  aitd  five  have  between  to.ooo  and  ao.ooo.  l*be  popohition  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  is  thus  mainly  rural. 
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STOCKHOLM'  (244),  is  the  ctpital  of  Sweden.  It  occupies  a  tiighly 
picturcsqvic  situation  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Maelar,  near  the  cout  of  the 
Baltic,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Germany  and  Russia. 

Upoala  (33),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Swedish  cities  and  the  seat  of  a 
fomous  university,  is  to  the  north-west  of  the  capital.  CarUcrooa  (30),  on  the 
louth  CO.-ISI,  is  (he  naval  arsenal  of  the  kingdom.  Gothenbarg:.  or  Goteborg 
(i03),  at  the  outlet  of  the  River  Gdia  into  the  Kattegat,  is  the  second  city  in 
Sweden  in  population,  and  the  Aral  in  commercial  importance.  MalmO  (4S),  in 
the  extreme  south,  on  the  Sound,  Norrkoplns  (33),  on  tht;  coast,  to  the  south 
of  Stockholm,  and  Gefle  (33),  north  of  the  capital,  are  important  manufacturing 
and  trading  centres.  Daaoeinora,  north  of  Upsala,  is  noted  for  its  miaes  of 
iron  ore — the  best  in  the  world  for  (be  manufactiuv  of  steel. 

CHRISTIANIA*  (135).  the  capital  of  Norway,  lies  nt  the  head  of 
ft  long  fiord  called  by  its  name,  and  has  an  important  iituvcrsJty  founded 
by  the  Danish  Government  in  iSit.  Christiania  is  not  only  the  political 
capital  of  the  country,  but  also  the  principal  manu&tcturing  and  trading 
centre  of  the  kingdom. 

Berreo  (46).  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  second  place  in  poitit  of  size,  and  is 
tbs  chief  station  for  the  Morwegian  cod-asherr,  and  also  a  ftivourite  tourist 
resort.  Troodheim  (35),  farther  to  the  northward,  is  an  ancient  city,  the  former 
capital  of  the  country.  Hammerfest,  only  a  short  way  from  the  North  Cape, 
pOMCsae*  the  distuiction  of  being  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe.  At 
Fccdtriduliald,  Charles  XI  I.  of  Sweden  was  killed  m  1718,  white  besieging  its 
fortresi. 


RUSSIA. 

Russia  is  an  empire  of  vast  extent,  embracing-  more  than  one-half 
the  European  continent,  and  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
Asia — the  largest  of  all  the  continents.' 

BOUNDARIES:  European  Russia  is  boundetl  on  the  fwrth  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  west  by  the  Baltic  SeJ^  Gemuuiy,  and 
Atistria- Hungary;  on  the  j^imM  by  Roumania,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caticasus,  and  the  Caspian ;  on  the  east  by  Siberia  and  Rusaiaa 
Central  Asia. 

European  Russia  thus  embraces  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  and  also  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe 
cast  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Ural  Mountains  mark  r^gto- 
f[raphicathci\in<As>rf  between  Europe  and  Aaln,  but  not  between  European  and 
Asiatic  Kus&ia,  except  in  tbe  north.  Politically,  European  Russia  eitcnds 
some  disLvnoe  east  of  the  central  and  southern  Urals. 

EXTENT  :  European  Russia  is  much  larger  than  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries  taken  together.     Its  area  of  2,000,000  square  mites* 
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is  nearly  35  times  the  area  of  England  and  Wales.  In  distance  from 
north  to  south  it  measures  upwards  of  2,300  miles,  and  about  x,8oo 
miles  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west. 

COASTS  :  Russia  possesses  a  coast-line  upon  four  inland  seas, the 
Baltic,  Black,  Caspian,  and  White  Seas,  besides  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  total  leng^  of  coast-Une  is  estimated  at 
5,500  miles,  of  which  2,500  belong  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  [,000 
to  the  Baltic. 

The  high  latitude  (and  consequently  cold  climate)  of  the  White  Sea  and  the 
adjoining-  Arctic  Oc«an,  limils  tli«rir  navigation  to  a  short  period  in  each  jrear, 
dunng  which  alone  ihcy  are  free  from  ice.  The  same  thing  is  the  case,  dnrini; 
some  months  annoally,  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  BaJtic  coasts  are  corered  with 
ice  for  abotti  five  months  in  the  year,  and  the  Arctic  coasts  are  similarly  closed 
for  aboot  eight  or  nine  months. 

Both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas  are  nearly  land-enclosed,  only  eon- 
munlcaling  with  the  ocean  by  Ratrcw  straits,  which  are  in  the  keeping  of  other 
nations.     The  Caspian  is  merely  a  vast  lake,  without  any  outlet. 

The  Paoituola  of  the  Crimea  projects  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  connected 
with  (be  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop.  The  Sea  of  AaoT(i3.ooo  square 
miles}  is  an  arm  of  the  Dlack  Sea,  from  which  it  is  entered  through  the  Strait 
of  Kertch  or  Yenikale.  The  Golf  of  Finland  is  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  260 
miles  long,  and  Qrom  35  to  90  miles  broad.  The  Golf  of  Bothnia  lies  between 
Sweden  and  Russia. 

ISLANDS :  Valg^atz,  Nora  Zembia,  and  Spitzberg;ea,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  Aland,  Dago,  and  CEsel,  in  the  Baltic ;  and  several 
small  islands  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

None  of  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  arc  permanently  inhabited,  except 
Valffatx,  which  is  occupied  by  a  few  Samoyedes,  but  they  are  oerertbelcs 
valuable  as  hunting  and  fishing  statioos.  The  Nova  Zembla  group  lies  north  of 
Vaigau,  from  which  it  i$  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Kara.  A  remarkably  deep 
inlrl,  calind  the  Matyushin  Shar,  extends  right  across  the  main  island.  Spit>- 
ttergea  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  b^ween  76*  and 
61'  N.  lat.,and  11°  and  z^^E.  long.,aUof  which  are  more  or  less  mountainous, 
and  for  the  mo3(  part  covered  with  enonnous  glapiers  and  snowdrifts.  Both 
Spiubergen  and  Nora  Zembla  have  aoqaired  additional  intere&t  in  connaotion 
with  the  eapeditiotis  to  the  Polar  Seas— the  latter  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  the  North-Eait  Pucageby  Nordenskiold,  and  the  various, 
aad  partially  successful,  attempts  to  open  up  ooramunicaiion  by  sea  with  the  great 
Siboian  rivers.  The  Aland  Islands,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited,  are  im- 
portant ^m  iheir  position  near  the  entrances  of  the  Gulb  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  bat  the  principal  fortress,  Btwiamnid,  was  destroyed  by  the  combined 

\ English  and  French  fleets  in  1854. 
SURFACE  :  Russia  exhibits  a  succession  of  immense  and  nearly 
level  plains,  which   slope   gradually  towards  the  Baltic,  Black, 
Caspian,  and  White  Seas. 


Tb«  Stvppcs :  The  most  perfectly  lerel  of  the   plains  ol  Russia  are  in 


south-easterly  division  of  the  country,  where  they  arc  called  Steppes.     The 


i  li  u^  open  plain,  without  trees,  and  generally  without  any  perennial 
itrenms.  It*  surface  during  ihe  dry  season  of  the  year  (the  period  of  auramcr 
and  autumn)  U  parched,  arid,  and  often  sandy,  Ibc  vegetation  burned  up  by 
the  intense  heac ;  but  at  other  times  it  exhibits  a  luxuriant  expanse  of  grass, 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  pastaro  immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattle:.  The 
lowest  portions  o'  the  stcppc-land  arc  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  soil 
It  often  impregmted  with  saline  particles,  and  salt-water  lakes  are  numeroos. 

MOUNTAINS  ;  The  only  mountains  belonging  to  European 
Russia  are  the  Urals  on  the  eastern,  the  Caucasus  on  part  of  the 
southern  border-Hne,  and  the  Valdai  Hilts  in  the  centre. 

The  Ural  Moontalas  extend  for  t,aoo  miles.  From  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Kara  on  thr  north,  (o  the  River  Ural,  near  Orenburg,  on  the  south.  The  main 
chain  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  minor  ranges,  which  are  closer  together 
and  less  numeroos  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  where  the  entire  width  is 
upwards  of  loo  miles.  The  average  height  is  between  a.ooo  and  3,500  feet, 
but  the  highest  point.  Tdt/  Pots,  attains  an  elevation  of  5.540  feet. 

The  ch^n  of  the  Caaeaaos  (700  miles  long),  between  the  Black  Sea  aod  the 
Caspian,  has  an  average  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  q,ooo  feet,  and  culminates  in 
Mount  Elburs  (18,571).  "Vnti  height  of  the  sruna-Une  varies  from  9.600  to 
18,900  feet,  while  the  limit  of  vegetation  is  about  9,000  feet.  Of  the  few  pauu 
Ibe  principal  Is  that  of  Dariel,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Katheh. 

The  Valdai  HUls,  although  Ihrar  mean  height  does  not  exceed  1,000  feet,  are 
yet  important  as  forming  the  great  wala-'parting  of  Russia.  They  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Dwina  and  Volga.  The  Volga  rises  at  a  poiat  cot;  633  fees 
above  the  level  of  the  Cas[»an,  into  which  it  6ows. 

RIVERS :  The  rivers  of  Russia  are  naturally  divisible  into  four 
sectionSt  according  to  the  maritime  basins  they  belong  to.  From 
the  central  watershed  the  country  slopes  north  towards  the  Aixtic 
Ocean,  west  towards  the  Baltic,  souift  towards  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Azov,  and  south-east  towards  the  Caspian. 

The  Arctic  Section  includes  the  Pttchora^  which  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
the  Northern  Dwina,  the  Mettn,  and  the  Oniga,  which  flow  into  the  White  Sea. 

The  Baltic  Section  includes  the  AWm,  Western  Dwina,  Niemen,tsA  VUtubx. 

The  Black  Sea  Section  includes  the  Dniejttr,  Bug,  and  Dnieper^  and 
the  Don,  whidi  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

The  Caiptan  Sactioo  includes  the  Volga  aod  the  Urai, 

Of  these  riven,  the  most  imponani  are  the  following  : — 

The  Petchora  (900  raQes).  which  rises  in  the  UraJ  Moontoins.  is  the  only 
large  European  river  that  falls  directly  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Northern 
Owioa  has  a  navigable  course  of  upwards  of  700  imles,  and  is  connected  by 
eanali  with  the  Neva  and  the  Volga.    At  iu  mouth  is  the  port  of  Archanokl. 

The  Neva  (40  miles  long)  is  the  outlet  for  the  great  lakes,  and  has  ST. 
PETERSBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire,  at  its  mouth.  It  is  ooo- 
nected  by  autaU  with  the  Volga,  and  is  frozen  orer  for  6ve  months  of  the 
year.  The  Southern  Dwiaa  and  N  iemen  have  each  a  navigable  course  of  about 
9»  miles.  Part  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Nifmm  is  in  IVusna.  Only  the 
**  middle  "  oounc  of  the  Vlftala  is  within  Russia. 
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The  DrJester  {700  miles)  and  Dnieper  (i.aoo  miles)  are  navigable  through 
the  greater  p.irt  of  their  courses.  The  Don  (t.ioo  miles)  is  navigable  onljr 
during  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  Volga,  a.*x>  miles  in  length,  is  tbe  longest  of  European  rivers.'  U 
rises  in  the  Valdni  Hills,  nnd  enters  the  Casiuan  by  num«rous  *nouths,  draitung 
with  its  tributaries  (the  Ok;i.  Kama.  Moskva,  Ac)  neariy  a  s-venlh  of  Europe. 
During  the  winter  it  is  frozen  over,  but  in  summer  it  is  extensively  navigated. 
Sieam  navigation  is  limited  to  its  lower  and  middlt:  couth:,  bet  worn  AsTX  AJCHAN, 
near  its  mouth,  and  T\'er,  1,65a  miles  above  Aslr.ikh.'ui.  Smaller  craft  and 
bnrgcs  ascend  the  river  nearly  to  Its  source.  This  great  nver  Is  connected  by 
fanait  with  the  Dwinn,  Neva,  Ac.  Th«  Ural  (which  forms  one  of  the  nattiral 
boundaries  between  Europe  and  Asin)  b.'u  a  course  of  1,150  miles,  and  U 
navigable  for  small  vessels. 

LAKES:  Tbc  two  largest  are  Ladog^a  and  Onegfa;  the  other 
principal  lakes  are  Saima,  Peipiis,  Enara,  Bieloe,  and  Ihnea  All 
these  are  in  the  norih-wcstcrn  part  of  the  country,  most  of  them 
situated  near  the  Baltic  Sea.  There  arc  some  shallow  salt-water 
lakes  in  the  Steppes — the  largest  of  them  is  Lake  Elton,  situated 
between  the  lower  course?  of  the  Volga  and  the  River  Ural. 

Ladosra  {6.330  square  miles)  is  the  largest  lake  in  Europe.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Neva,  and  connected  with  Lake  Oaegra  (s.aSo  square  miles)  by  the  Svir. 
Both  are  shallow,  and  their  navigation  is  funher  impeded  by  rodca  and  quick- 
nods.  Peipos  (or  Tckautts  Ko^  has  an  area  of  1,250  square  miles,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Narra.  Saima  is  extn^mcty  irregular,  and  is  by  £u-  the  largest  j 
sheet  of  water  in  Finland,  its  area  being  probably  a.ooo  square  miles.  Eltoa  ' 
is  the  s.-Utcst  lake  in  Europe,  and  yields  annually  above  100,000  tons  of  sail. 

CLIMATE:  Russia  has  great  variety  of  climate,  owing  to  its 
extensive  range  of  latitude.'  Its  northern  part  is  cold  compared 
with  the  climate  of  England,  but  towards  the  south  it  becomes 
warmer. 

The  Russian  wim/trs  are  »ery  loag^  and  severe,   while  the  summers  aro 
intensely  hot.    These  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  are  ei^ierienced 
Russia*  bat  more  so  within  the  Steppe-rtskn  tboa  elsewhere. 

The  severity  of  Russian  winters  may  be  inferred  from  tlic  fact  th.it  most  of 
the  rivers  are  for  several  months  covered  with  ice  of  gnat  thickness.  The 
White  Sea  in  the  north  is  always,  and  the  Sea  of  Aiov  in  the  south  occaskx^ 
ally,  (roien  over  in  winter. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  forests,  which  still  cover  more  than  one- 
third  of  Russia,  furnish  some  of  its  most  v.duablc  pruductions — 
//m^^r,  tixr^  pitchy  turpentine^  and  potash.  Its  mines  of  iron  and 
pUttinum,  within  the  district  of  tbc  Ural,  are  aUo  of  high  value 
Copper^  mli,  m-u-ble^  coal^  and  gold  arc  also  found. 

The  csindssr  sad  polar  hear  nre  found  in  the  north,  the  mmmm  hmr,  \ 
Ac,  [n  the  taice  foreatL     Vast  numbers  of  fnr4wuinr  satoaii    fwrwr, 
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;6r,  ermiw^oxc  caujihi.     SeaU  are  obtained  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.     'I'lie  ttorgeon  is  round  in  all  Ihe  large  rivers. 

INHABITANTS:  Russia  is  very  thinly  peopled,  considering  its 
great  exitnt,  though  the  total  number  of  its  population  is  larga 
Including  Finland  and  Poland,  this  vast  country  contains  nearly 
96  millions  of  people,  an  average  of  4S  to  the  square  mile,  or  less 
than  a  tepUh  of  the  density  in  England. 

The  population  of  Ihc  Russian  Empire  increases  nt  the  rate  oT  over  two  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  now  numbers  about  115  millions,  19  millions  of  whom  are 
the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  Czar.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Russian 
Empire  only  contained  36  millions;  and  the  population  bos  nearly  trebl<d  dur- 
ing \\\\%  century.  Of  the  96  millions  of  people  in  European  Russia,  85K 
millions  are  in  the  Russi.in  1*rovinces:  3^  millions  in  the  Grand-Dachy  of  Fin- 
land; and  8!^  millions  in  Russuiti  PoLiiid. 

Race :  More  than  five-sixths  of  the  eniire  population  belong  to  the  Slavonic 
race,  but  in  Ihc  norlli-wcst  are  3  millions  of  Finm  and  Lapps,  and  in  the  south- 
east nearly  the  same  number  of  Turks  and  Tartan.  Jews  are  numerous, 
especially  in  the  wcatern  and  souUi-westcm  provinces,  and  number  ia  all  about 
3ji[  milUons. 

Language :  The  majority  of  the  people  speak  the  Russian  language,  of  which 
there  are  three  principal  dialects — pure  Russian  being  spoken  only  in  the  central 
provinces.  Polish,  Lellish,  and  the  various  Finfn}-fariar  languages  are  also 
spoken. 

BducatJoQ  is  very  backward,  except  in  Finland,  where  it  is  all  but  utuvorsni. 
In  Russia  proper  only  ao  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  for  the  army  can  read  and 
write.  There  are  numerous  milifary,  natial,  and  miHittg  schools,  endowed 
by  the  Qovernmenl.  and  six  univtrsities — namely,  at  Uorpat,  Moscow.  Peters- 
burg. Kazan.  Kiev,  and  Kharkov. 

ReUgloo:  In  religion  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Russia  belong  to  the 
Orikodox  Grut  Church.  There  are  about  9  million  A'jmjw  Calholici,  and  5 
million  Protestants:  ^%  million y«i>J,  and  2%  million  Moh^mmeJans. 

INDUSTRIES  :  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  for  Russia  is  principally  a  corn-growing  country.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  mines  and  metal-works  in  the  Ural  region, 
and  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  is  very  large. 

Theeenttal  and  soiithw.%rdly  portions  of  its  great  plains,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Steppe-region,  aic  annually  covered  with  crops  of  the  finest  wheat  I'hc 
"  Black  Earth  "  re^on  of  Southern  Russia  has  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Europe. 
Rye  and  otlicr  grains,  and  also  hemp  and  Bax,  arc  very  largdy  grown.  Vast 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  Steppes. 

One-third  of  the  land  in  Russia  is  held  by  the  "  mirs,"  or  peasant  village- 
communiltes  ;  about  two-Jifths  arc  owned  by  the  Crown  or  arc  attached  to  the 
Impcri-il  domains,  and  onr-fourth  belongs  lo  landed  proprietors  or  companiM. 
Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  Russian  people  are  landed  proprjetori;  but  &s  rcgartU 
the  "mir,"  or  village-community,  "the  land  around  the  village,  consisting  ol 
arable  lands  and  grazing  groimds,  belongs,  not  to  individual  peasants,  but  to 
the  villasrers  as  a  commuoity,  and  is  parcelled  out  among  the  members  in 
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aocordanoe  with  andent  asaees.  This  system  has  prevailed  in  manf  ports  of 
the  world,  but  in  Elurope  it  lias  sim-ived  nowhere  exccjH  in  Russia. "  < 

The  odnlitgr  indwfay  \s  steadily  increasing,  aiid  th::  metal-warks.  corrted  OD 
within  the  valleys  of  the  Ural  region,  display  a  hi^  degree  at  mantiEKliiriiie 
skill.  Bm  Russia  is  not.  upon  the  whole,  a  manufacturing  country.  Les  than 
a  million  people  are  employed  in  all  the  mines  and  Victories  of  Europesm 
Russia.  But  its  foreign  awuum  is  very  Urge,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
corn,  Sax,  baap,  tallow,  wool,  hides,  and  bristles,  with  tifflber,  potash,  and  ofb^r 
productions  of  its  vast  forests,  which  cover  fully  one-third  of  the  coontry,  are 
exported,  principally  to  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

The  naphtha  affrinffj  at  Baku,  near  the  CaspiAn  Sea,  are  annually  increasing 
in  importance,  and  already  flood  certain  European  markeu  with  petrolenm. 
An  imm«as«  bad  of  coal,  apparently  inexhaastible,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
basin  of  the  Donct2  (between  the  Rivers  Donelz  and  Dnieper].  Mahopol, 
Rostov,  and  Tag.inrog  are  (he  chief  outlets  of  this  coalfield.  There  are  other 
important  coallield&  in  Poland  and  around  Moscow. 

The  aantial  value  of  the  imports  is  about  3S  millioas  sterlingi  and 
of  the  exports,  70  millions  sterling.  Much  of  the  inland  trade  is 
carried  on  at  fairs.  At  the  annual  ^ir  of  Nijnl-Novgorod,  goods 
to  the  value  of  about  10  millions  sterling  are  sold.' 

The  nercantUe  navy  of  Russia  consists  of  about  5,000  vessels.  About  half  the 
foceigfn  trade  of  the  empire  is  centred  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  mainly  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Germany  exports  more  to  Russia,  but 
imports  less  therclroni,  than  Great  Britain. 

The  trade  between  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to 
nearly  36  millions  sterling  a  year. 

British  Imports  of  Russian  produce,  chietty  ^rain.^/lax  and  kem^,  wood  and 
Hm^r,  -wool,  petroleum,  and  sugar,  are  between  three  and  four  times  the  value 
of  Rnsslao  imports  of  British  products,  which  arc  principally  tmaekinery,  eoat 
and  iroM.eatton  and  -woitllen  foods,  and ciemtcais.  (Actual  value,  1889:  iwtports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  jfS.643.ooo;  txfprts  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
;f  27, 154,00a) 

The  aeaas  of  lnt«nial  commonleatioa  include  exoellettt  kigkroads,  bat  few 
food  craas-roads.  extensive  inland  vater-communicatioo  by  uavigaile  riven 
and  eanaist  and  nearly  ig.ooo  miles  of  raiiways. 

Tha  riran  of  Russia  iatersect  the  coantry  la  every  dbcetioa.  and  are  eoa- 
nactsd  tog«th«r  by  ao  eataative  oetworh  of  caaats.  Thus,  goods  from  Sl 
PeienteuY  are  rapidly  and  easily  conveyed  by  water  lo  .Vchangel  or  Astrakhan, 
or  to  the  BUck  Sea  ports,  and  vue  verjA.  In  winter,  the  froieo  riven  and  laka 
are  admirably  adapted  for  deigh-travelling, 

PORTS :  The  chief  ports  are  SL  Petersburg.  Riga,  and  Revel,  on  the  Baltie ; 
Arthaafel,  on  the  While  Sea ;  Astrakban,  near  the  mottth  of  the  Volga ;  and 
Odessa,  Potl  and  Batam,  00  the  Black  Sea. 
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feOVERNMENT:  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  sovereign  bearing  ihe  title  of  Csar  or  Emperor.  An  immense 
standing  army  is  maintained  in  Russia,  and  everything  is  regulated 
according  to  the  rules  of  militarj-  discipline. 

The  whole  iegislativt,  exeeutivt,  3.tiA  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Emperor. 
whose.-  will  a]on«  U  Uw.  The  iidrainislration  of  the  empire  is  entrusted  to  four 
KTcat  CooacUs — the  Council  (^ Stale,  which  czaminM  rII  new  or  proposed  laws, 
and  50  for  controls  the  expenditure.  &<:. ;  the  /iulinji  Senate,  which  supcrin* 
tend*  ihc  Couru  of  Law,  and  by  which  all  laws  must  be  promulgated  ;  the  J/oly 
SyHihi.  wbich  cODtroU  the  religious  allairs  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Committee  of 
Stinisurs,  which  consists  of  all  the  Mint&ters  or  beads  of  the  chief  Government 
Departments. 

The  Grand  Dochy  of  PtnJaad  has  a  separate  Government  and  a  Porliameni 
of  i«  own,  consisting  of  Representatives  of  the  "  Four  Estates  " — the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants — who  have  the  right  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting any  measure  submitted  to  it  by  the  Emperor  as  Grand  Duke.  Tlic 
university  town  of  liKLSlNGKOfiS  is  the  capital. 

Local  Government  in  Russia,  so  £ir  as  the  peasantry  and  their  lands  are 
concerned,  is  entrusted  to  the  people.  Each  village  community,  or  "  mir," 
manages  its  own  afiairs,  and  the  local  officers  are  elected  by  the  peasants  from 
among  themselves.  Recently,  however,  the  local  authorities  have  been  placed 
under  the  more  direct  control  of  the  central  Government. 

The  annual  Revenue  of  the  empire  is  about  90  inillions  sterling, 
and  there  was  a  surplus  over  expenditure  in  1 8S9  of  about  6  milliotis 
sterling.  The  entire  Public  Debt  amounts  to  about  740  millions 
sterling,  on  which  there  is  an  annual  charge  of  over  40  millions. 

Military  tendce  is  compulsory  for  all  men  from  their  31st  year.  The  regulai 
Army  and  Reserves  number  800,000  men  on  the  puacc  footing,  and  over  a 
millions  on  the  war  fooling,  exclusive  of  the  irregular  troops,  mainly  composed 
of  Don  Cossacks.  The  Navy  consists  of  ayo  vcs$cU,  of  which  40  are  ironclads 
tnd  xifi  ^rped^-itoati. 

TOWNS  :  The  vast  majority  of  the  Russians  are  agriculturists, 
and  dwell  in  villages  and  liamlcts.  Only  oru-eigkth  of  the  people 
live  in  towns,  thirteen  of  which  have  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants. 
Only  one  town,  St.  Petersburg',  has  above  a  million  inhabitants  ; 
Moscow,  the  second  largest,  has  above  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

Tl»:  largest  Itnons,  next  to  St.  PETERSBURG  and  Moscow,  are  Wiixsaw, 
Odessa.  Kiiarkoff,  Riga,  Kiev,  Kaxaa,  Saratov.  Kishinev,  Lodx,  and  Vilna,  all 
of  which  have  atxivc  occ  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

There  ore  m  towns  with  between  510  and  100  thousand  inhaliitants ;  34,  with 
a  population  of  30  to  50  thousand ;  34,  with  from  ao  to  30  thousand  inbabi* 
tanti ;  and  164  towns  with  populations  of  more  than  10,000. 

DIVISIONS  :  Russia  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 
"governments"  and  districts,  which  are  generally  grouped  under 
eight  great  divisions. 
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Four  of  the  Russian  *  govemmcnts '  are  called,  from  their  «ttuatian ,  the  Ba^ 
ProviocsL  Fiiil»tuli5dividKl  imo  eight  disincls.  Nineteen  Rovernmenls.ljinj 
within  the  central  portion  of  the  einpirr,  axc  datinguished  as  Great  Russia ;  four 
()□  the  south-west,  towards  the  River  Dnieper)  as  Little  Rassia.  Eight  gcfvem- 
ments  nre  known  as  West  Russia,  and  u-a  as  Polsad ;  these  embrace  lemtories 
which  formerly  belooged  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Six  of  Uie  goverDtoentJ 
are  known  as  Sosth  Rauta,  and  ten  as  £ut  Rassia. 

Gnat  Russia  (Musoovj).  gained  its  iDdepcndence  onder  Joan  Boselowiti  in 
X479:  East RusitA  (Kazan),  was  annexed  in  1550-90;  Little  Russia  (Ukraine), 
ia  t686;  the  Baltic  Pnrvimtts  in  1700-10;  South  Russia  (New  Russia),  in  1791 ; 
tVeit  Rmssia  (Polish  Russia),  in  1795 ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  was  formeriy 
a  part  of  the  Swedish  mooarchy.  and  only  became  attached  to  Russia  in  1809. 
PaianJ  was  long  a  distinct  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  territory  to  which  the 
title  of  "  Poland  "  is  now  given  has  been,  since  1831,  a  Russian  prorioce,  and 
embraces  only  a  small  part  of  ibc  country  formerly  koowa  by  that  naiue,  the 
other  portions  having  been  annexed  by  Prussia  and  Austria.  By  thcTrratyof 
Berlin  (1878).  which  closed  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  the  districi  of  Bessaraiia, 
cast  of  tlie  Prutb,  was  restored  to  Russia. 


The  principal  towas  in  the  Baltic  Pronnces  of  Russia  are  SL 
Petersburj^  (i.ooo),  CronsUuit  (48),  Riga  (175),  Rivel  (51),  Dorpat 
(30),  and  MiUau  (30J. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  the  Capiul  of  the  Russian  Empire,  stands  beside  the 
mouths  of  the  Rii-er  AVivi.  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  has  about 
900,000  inhabitants  in  summer,  and  over  a  million  in  winter,  and  thus  raoks 
high  among  European  capitals  in  order  of  population.  St.  Petersburg  ii  a 
splendid  dty.  of  modern  origin.  h.-tving  been  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1703.  Its  wide  streets,  called  "Prospects"  (I'.r.,  Perspectives),  contain  hand- 
some buOdings,  and  the  Nevsky  Prvifeet  is  considered  10  surpass  the  Unttrdeti 
UnAtn  in  Berlin,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  finest  street  in  Europe, 
llie  manofoctunng  industries  and  commercial  relations  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
important,  but,  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  ice-bound  for  nearly  150  days  in  the 
year,  its  over-sea  trade  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  Odessa,  the  great  corn  port  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

Crotutadt,  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  SL  Petersburg,  is  on  an  island  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  a  few  mites  to  the  west  of  the  capital.  Riga,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Western  Dwina  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  (an  arm  of  the  Baltic),  ia  an  im- 
portant seaport,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Russian  commerce.  RctcI,  ai  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Is  the  chief  port  of  E&lhonia.  Dorpat,  near 
LAke  Peipus,  is  the  university  town  of  the  German  Provinces  of  Russia.  Mittaa 
la  Uie  chief  town  in  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Couriand. 

In  the  Grand  Doch;  of  Finland,  the  chief  places  are  Heisingfors 
(53)1  Abo  (26),  and  Viborg  (16). 

HBLSINGFORS,  on  the  nonb  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchjr  of  Finland.  It  is  defended  by  the  fortified  works  of  Svaabgrc, 
iritich  occupy  several  small  islands  in  front  of  the  port  Abo,  the  ancienc 
capital,  i*  on  the  coast  further  west,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
VBwr^  b  a  timber  port  and  arsenal  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gull  of  Mo* 
taod.  abool  50  milea  north  of  CronsudL 
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Great  Russia  contains  the  ancient  city  of  Moscow  (Soo),  and  the 
towns  of  Nijni- Novgorod  (67),  Tula  (64),  Tver  (40),  Smoiensk  (34), 
Novgorod  (20),  and  Archangel  (30). 

The  &mous  city  of  MOSCOW  (7<;3),  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  was  long  the 
cnpEtaJ  of  the  empire,  and  its  celebrated  cHsdel,  ihe  JCrrmiin.  is  still  the  favour- 
ite object  of  Russian  reg.ird.  Moscow  stands  on  the  River  Moskva,  an  nRluent 
of  the  Oka,  which  latter  river  joins  the  Volgi.  About  60  miles  west  of  Moscow 
is  the  vilUge  of  Borodino,  the  scene  of  a  sanguinar)'  enKAi;cment  between  the 
French  and  Russian  armies  in  1S12.  After  the  battle,  the  Muscovites  set  their 
•'ancicnl.  holy,  and  beautiful  city  on  fire — the  Rrandcit  sacrifice  ever  made  to 
lulioa-il  fcehng"— rather  than  that  it  should  shelter  Napoleon  and  his  victorious 
army,  who  were  thus  forred  to  abandon  Ihc  city  and  begin  their  disastrous  "re- 
treat from  Moscow."  I'he  cily  is  now  a  great  centre  of  internal  trade,  and  it 
connected  by  rail,  river,  and  canal  with  the  ports  on  the  Bal/ic,  the  fftack  Sai. 
One  WAiu  Sea,  and  the  Cas/tan. 

NUal'Novrorod,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  is  an  important 
seat  of  inlaml  trade,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  great  ii'iniird//iiiV,  the  gathering- 
place  of  traders  from  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe  und  Asia.  The  trade  done 
at  this  fair  is  estimated  at  between  16  and  ao  millions  sterling.  Sjnoleoik  is  a 
picturesque  old  town  on  the  Dnieper.  At  Novgorod  the  foundations  of  tlie 
Russian  empire  were  laid.  Tula  has  large  manufactures  of  firc-.irm$,  cutlery. 
and  hardware,  and  is  sometm>es  called  the  "  Binntngham"  of  Russia.  Ttct, 
on  the  Volga,  marks  the  limit  of  steamship  navigation  on  the  Volg,l,  the  chiel 
artery  of  the  inlcrn.'d  trade  of  Russia.  Archangel,  near  the  tnouth  of  the 
Northern  Dwina,  is  tlie  chief  port  for  the  commerce  of  the  White  Sea ;  but  its 
hartxniT  is  only  free  fiom  ice  during  three  nioiuhs  of  each  year. 

In  Little  Russia  the  piincipal  towns  are  /Ciev  (170),  Kharkoff 
(188),  and  Poltava  (43). 

Tbe  ancient  university  city  of  Kl  BV,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  formerly  the  capital, 
and  ia  still  regarded  with  the  profoundcst  veneration  as  the  ' '  Huly  Cily  "  of  the 
Riuitana.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  important  manufactures  and  a  large 
trade.  Kbarkoff,  a  great  emporium  near  the  DoneUc,  also  has  a  university. 
At  Poltava.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  totally  defeated  by  Peter  tbe  Great  in 
1709. 

West  Russia  contains  several  considerable  towns,  among  which 
the  largest  arc  Vilna  (103),  Berditckeff  {;jf\  Minsk  (67),  and  Pinsk. 

VILNA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lilhuania,  is  an  im{x>rtant  railway  centre  near 
the  Germ-in  frontier,  and  carries  on  a  Large  trade  in  grain  and  timber.  Many 
jews  reside  here  and  also  in  the  Iniding  town  of  Berditcbeff,  which  lies  between 
Kiev  and  ihc  River  I3ug.  Grodno  stands  nl  the  head  of  the  steam  navigation 
of  tbe  Niemcn.  near  tbe  western  frontier  of  Riusian  Poland.  Minsk  and  Piosk 
ar«  OQ  tbe  borders  of  the  vast  marshes  thai  occupy  nearly  the  whole  basin  of 
tbe  Prifet,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper. 

In  Russian  Poland  are  two  famous  towns— the  one,  Wmsavf 
(455X  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  oihcr,  Lods 
( It  3),  a  modern  manufacturing  town  of  the  first  rank. 

WARSAW,  though  fallen  from  its  former  greatness,  is  still  an  imporlnnt  city, 
and  ranks  next  10  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  amount  of  population.     It 


kUnds  at  the  bead  of  the  sieatn  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  and  is  ibe  Ladustrial 
and  trading  eentre  of  Poland.  Lodx,  ttic  "  Manchester  "  of  Poland,  has  ex- 
tensive £i>ttom  and  other  textile  manufactures. 

SoDth  Russia,  contains  several  important  commercial  centres, 
such  as  Odessa  (304),  Kishiw^{i2o\  Nikoimev  (67X  Kherson  (61), 
Taganrog  {56),  and  Rostov  (61). 

ODESSA,  CD  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  southern  Russia,  and  bos 
a  inut  trade,  chieHy  in  the  export  of  com.  Much  woat.jtax,  timber,  and  other 
commodities  of  souib-vesteni  Russia  are  sent  abroad  from  this  port,  chiefly 
in  British  vesseU.  Kisbbcff,  the  capital  of  Bessarabia,  is  also  a  great  ccntru 
of  trade,  which  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  numerous  Jews  in  the  town. 
Nikolaitv.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bug.  is  a  naval  station,  the  "  Portsmouth  "  o( 
the  Black  Sea.  Kherson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  is  an  important  ccm 
and  timtAer  port ;  here  John  Howard,  Ibe  pbilanthropist.  died  in  tj^o^ 
Tacaorog,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azot,  near  tbe  delta  of  the  Don,  exports 
large  quantities  of  torm  from  the  "  Black  Earth  Zone, "  the  chief  agricultunil 
region  of  Russia,  and  eoai  from  the  Donets  i«alfield.  Rostov  is  a  great  river- 
port  on  the  Don. 

East  Russia  includes  the  old  Khanates  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan, 
and  conlaiiis  the  towns  of  Kazan  (133),  Sara/ov  (123),  Astrakhan 
(74),  Samara  (75),  Orenburg  (58),  and  Firm  (40). 

Tbe  famous  Crimean  port  of  Sebastopc^.  the  fortt&cations  of  which  were 
destroyed  after  hs  epicure  by  the  allied  French  and  English  armies  in  1855, 
has  tieen  re>fortified,  and  will  soon  \k  what  it  formeHy  was,  "  tbe  Gibraltar" 
of  Rnssta.  Kertch  is  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tbe  Crimea,  near  tbe 
strait  which  leads  into  the  Sci  of  Azov. 

fCasaa  is  a  large  city  to  tbe  east  of  the  Volga,  and  is  the  centre  of  tbe  trade 
with  the  Siberian  provinces.  Saratov,  on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Volga,  and 
Samara,  some  950  miles  further  north  on  tbe  east  tnnk,  are  both  large  manu- 
Nurturing  towns  and  important  stations  on  tbe  trade  route  between  Russia  and 
Central  Asia.  Further  east,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Ural,  is  tbe  frontier  mart  of 
Or«nbarg:,  and  further  north,  on  tbe  European  side  of  tbe  Central  Urals,  is 
Perm,   the  industrial  capital  of  the  Ural   mining  regions.      Perm   bos   lai^ 

t  and  copper  works,  and  is  iIk  depdt  for  most  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
UJWs.  Astrakbaa,  tbe  chief  port  for  the  commerce  of  the  Caspian,  is  on  the 
Votsaf  nearly  50  mites  above  its  mouth. 


TURKEY    IN    EUROPE. 

The  European  territories  of  the  TURKis([  Empire  were  formcriy 
mitch  more  extensive  than  at  prcsenL 

Be£oni  S878,  tbey  included  Roenaaia  10  tbe  north,  and  Servia  to  iIm  south,  of 
the  Dembe.  Tbe  pfeaent  Kingdom  of  Gtmc*  was  a  province  of  tbe  Turkish 
Empire  froiD  tbe  oommencetnent  of  the  i6tb  century  tUl  183a  Nearly  one-half 
tbe  territories  which  still  QotuinoUy  form  part  of  European  Turkry.  are  practi- 
cally indcpeodenL  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  ReumcUa  form  a  self-governing 
Principality,  ^osaia  and  Haraegovltta  are  both  occupied  and  administered 
by  Austria.  Atmriaa  soldiers  also  occupy  tiie  Sanjok,  or  district,  of  Nevi- 
Baxar,  although  lOe  civil  administration  is  ftiU  Turkish. 
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BOUNDARIES  :  Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Austria,  Scrvia,  and  Rouniuu& ;  on  the  wtsty  by  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  souths  by  Greece,  the  iEgean  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  on  the  east^  by  the  Black  Sea. 

EXTENT :  The  area  of  European  Turkey  is  estimated  at  135,389 
square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 
Only  one-half  of  this  area  is  directly  under  Turkish  rule. 

The  OTTOUAN  EMPIRE  includes,  besides  Turkey  Proper  and  its  Dcpen. 
dcncies  in  Europe,  much  larger  tcrriiorics  in  Asi<i  ;  while,  in  Africa,  the  Poric  ts 
stiU  the  supreme  power  in  the  ViLiyet  of  Tripoli,  and  Egypt  is  nominally  a 
feudatory  Sute.  The  toUl  «re«  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  Dearly  iK  million 
square  miles  (30  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales),  and  thfi  popnlatioa  is 
estimated  to  nuraber  about  33  %  millions. 

COASTS  :  The  toUl  length  of  consf-tim  is  estimated  at  1,500 
miHeSf  equal  to  an  average  of  i  mile  of  coast  to  every  83  square 
miles  of  area. 

The  chief  Cap«a  are  Kaliakra  and  Emineh  on  the  east,  Monte  Sanf«  on  the 
soutb,  and  Ungvetta  or  Glossn  on  the  west. 

The  priacipid  Inlets  tire  the  Gulf  of  Burgaj  on  the  east ;  the  Oulfs  of  Cpm- 
ffssa,  Stontf  Santo,  fCassandt-a,  and  Salonica  on  the  south ;  and  the  Gutf  of 
Arta.  between  Turkey  nnd  Greece,  on  the  west 

The  most  important  Straits  and  Chanoets  are  :  The  Strait  af  CoHstaitinople, 
lending  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  BUck  Sea ;  the  £>ArdaneUts,  counect- 
ing  the  vEgcan  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  the  Strait  ^  Ofranto,  joining 
the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas. 

ISLANDS  :  The  islands  of  the  Archipelago  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  but  those  that  lie  near  its  northern 
and  eastern  shores  are  Turkish.  The  large  island  of  Crete,  or 
Candia,  to  the  south  of  the  Archipelago,  belongs  to  Turkey. 

CRETE  (or  Candia)  is.  after  Cyprus,  the  larg«t  island  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  miles.  Though  mountainous, 
its  5oil  is  naturally  fertile,  the  valleys  producing  olive  oU,  wine,  oranges,  &c., 
while  the  liill-sides  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  in  which  numbers  of 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  arc  found-  The  inhabitants  number 
upwanlsof  aoo.ooo,  who  arc  nearly  all  Greek.*;.  Thechief  towns  arc  CANDIA, 
the  capital,  Retima.  and  Canga.    Su<U  Bay,  near  Canea,  is  a  naval  siaiion. 

Off  the  south  coast  of  Roumelia  \%  the  island  of  Tbaso,  or  Thasoi,  85  square 
miles  in  area.  The  other  Turkish  islands  of  the  <£gean  Sea  belong  geograplii- 
cally  to.  and  are  described  under,  Asiatic  Turkey. 

MOUNTAINS:  The  country  generally  is  moimtainous,  though 
there  are  some  level  districts  of  large  extent.  Of  the  mountains,  the 
chief  are  the  Balkan  Mountains,  the  Dioaric  Alps,  and  the  Pindus 
Rnnge. 

The  Balkan  Moontalos  stretch  across  the  centre  of  the  peninsnia,  south  of 
the  Danube,  )n  the  direction  of  east  and  west.     The  average  height  of  the  main 
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range  is  from  9,000  (o  3,000  feel,  bul  it  attains  in  Koja  BaUtaM,  west  of  the 
ramoas  Shipka  Pass,  an  dcvalion  of  oe^y  6.OO0  f«t.  From  the  principal 
chain  four  minor  ranges  are  piven  off— one  to  the  north,  extending  to  the  bank 
of  the  Danube  atthe  "  Iron  Gale  ;  "  another  south<eaM,  between  tbe  Kam-sn 
and  the  MnriLrn.  knoift-n  as  the  DtifoU)  D^igk  or  RhcJ^  Mffmnlaims :  a  third, 
the  Liftk  Baliatu.  extending  from  the  main  mnge.  fifty  miles  west  of  ^irgas. 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople ;  while  the  fourth  trends  westwards, 
rising  m  tbe  lofty  group  of  the  Skkar  Da^,  in  Albania,  the  cultninatiog  point 
of  which  rtsa  upwnnls  of  10.000  feet  above  the  sea.  aikd  is  ihtis  tiie  loltiest 
point  ID  tbe  whole  peninsula. 

The  Dinartc  Alps  (which  are  an  outlying  portiOD  of  tbe  great  moontailt-systeni 
of  the  .Ups)  extend  along  the  eastern  ihurci  of  the  Adriatic.  Tbey  become 
united  to  ibe  western  extremiiy  of  the  Balkan  system  in  tbe  group  of  tbe 
Skbar  Dagh,  ahrady  mcotiooed. 

TbB  PiDdns  Range  branches  off  to  tbe  south  from  the  Skhar  Dagfa,  and  ex* 
tends  vn  that  direction  into  Girccc — forttung  a  sort  of  backbone  to  the 
peninsular  portion  of  Turkey,  and  dividing  tbe  waters  of  its  eastern  and  wesi- 
rm  acaa.  This  range,  between  .\lbttnia  and  The&saly,  is  9.000  feet  high,  bat 
the  famous  Mount  Olymfus  {the  classic  seat  of  tbe  gods  of  Greek  mytholosy), 
near  the  western  shores  of  tlu;  Gulf  of  Solooica,  rises  higher,  attaining  tJX  elera- 
tion  of  9.700  leet.  South  of  Mount  Olympus  arc  .\Uunr  Oua  (Kissofo],  6,400 
feet,  and  XfouHt  Ptlion  (Plessidi),  5,300  feet  above  the  sca-Icvcl,  both  in  Greece. 

PLAINS.~Bulgart.i,  to  the  north  of  tbe  Balkans,  forms  part  of  tbe  gnat 
Plain  of  the  Lovrer  Dannbe  ;  sf>uth  of  the  Balkans  is  the  Plain  of  Adriaxtopla, 
drained  by  the  Marilza.  The  Plain  of  Thessaly.  east  of  the  Pindus  Range,  is 
drained  by  the  SoJembria,  and  is  almost  entirety  within  the  limits  of  Greece. 

RIVERS  :  The  principal  rivers  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  tbe 
Danube,  flowing  into  tbe  Ulack  Sea  ;  the  Maritza,  Kara-so,  Strmna, 
and  Vardar,  flowing  into  the  vE>;ean  Sea ;  the  Kalanut,  Howing 
into  tbe  Ionian  Sea ;  the  Drin  and  Vojossa,  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  The  Salembriaand  other  streanxs  belong  to  Cireece. 

The  DANUBE  u  not  only  the  most  considerable  river  in  this  region,  bat  also 
the  only  one  Uuit  is  permanently  navigalric,  and  forms  for  some  distance  Us 
northern  boundary.  From  Belgrade  to  tbe  "Iron  Gates,"  where  it  brcakt 
through  the  encircling  raoantains,  this  great  river  forms  tbe  boundary  between 
Senriaand  Hungary;  tbenoe  to  Silistria,  it  flows  between  Bulgaria  .ind  Rou- 
mania,  and  finaDy  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  three  great  chaiinds — tbe  KiUa. 
Snttaa.  and  St  Gvorge's.  its  chief  feeders  below  Bdgmdc  are  the  Morava. 
which  Sows  thruogh  S.<rvia;  the  AluU.  Sereth,  and  Prwtb.  which  join  it  from 
tbe  Roumanian  side ;  and  the  lakar,  and  other  streams  whifJi  flow  throu^ 
Bulgaria  frocn  Ibe  Balkans  on  the  south. 

Tbe  Maritaa.  which  rises  in  tbe  Despoto  Dogh,  or  Rhodope  Mounuins.  and 
flows  into  tbe  ^Egean  Sea.  has  a  length  of  330  miles  and  a  basin  of  17,500 
square  miles,  and  is  navigable  during  the  winter  for  snail  vessels  as  high  at 
Adnanople,  106  miles  from  tbe  sea. 

Tbe  chief  Lakes  are  Scutari,  drained  bjr  the  Boyan.i ;  Ochrida.  drained  by 
tbe  Drin  :  and  Jantoa,  which  has  no  visible  outlet— all  tliree  lituaied  in  Albania, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pindus  Mountains,  within  tbe  Adrialk  and 
McUiierruKan  basins. 
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CLIMATE:  Most  parts  of  Turkey  Proper  have  a  wami  and 
delightful  climate — much  wjinner  than  that  of  England,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  in  Bulgaria,  to  the  north  of  the  Balkans,  the  winters  are  severe. 

The  Te0:eta.ble  productions  are  exceedingly  rich  and  vaj^ed,  and  ibe  country 
is  also  rich  in  minerals  and  metals. 

Evergreen  foliage  distinguishes  the  southern  and  south-western  slopes  of 
the  Turkish  provinces.  The  viae  grows  luxuriantly  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans, 
and  the  fig^,  olive,  nnd  mulberry  are  nbundnnt ;  the  oranee,  citron,  peach,  pinm, 
and  other  fruit  trees  also  thrive.  Com  is  grown  abundantly  in  the  provinces 
watered  by  the  Danube,  and  in  Turkey  Proper.  Irou-ora  and  other  minerals 
abound  in  the  hilly  tracts  adjoining  the  Balkan  Mountains,  but  they  arc  only 
worked  to  a  limited  extenL 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS:  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (187S), 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rounielia  were  formed  into  autonomous 
(I'.f.,  self-governing)  tributary  Principulitics  ;  Bosnia  and  herse- 
govina  were  handed  over  to  Austria,  to  be  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered for  an  indefinite  period  ;  Routttania,  Serz'ia,  and  MotUemgro 
became  independent  Stales,  and  acquired  additional  territory. 

Buropeaa  Turkey  thus  includes  (1}  Turkey  Proper,  comprising  the  provinres 
sull  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Porte;  (2)  the  self-governing  Prtaclpality  of 
Balgarla,  of  ^vbicb  the  province  of  Eastero  Roumella  bos  formed,  since  1886. 
an  integral  part,  under  the  name  of  South  Bulgaria;  and  (3]  Bosnia  :mtl 
Heneffovina,  occupii'd  and  adiuinlstered  by  Austria  as  a  portion  of  the  empiri:. 

TURKEY  PROPER. 

TURRKV  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  Serria, 
and  Monteneg^ro ;  on  the  soufh^  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  iCg-ean  Sea,  and  Greece ;  on  the  east^  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople ;  and  on  the  luest^  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  Turkey  Proper  has  an  area  of  66,500 
square  miles,  which  exceeds  that  of  Eng^Iand  and  Wales  by  j.bout 
8,500  square  miles. 

INHABITANTS:  The  population  of  Turkey  Proper  is  about 
4V  millions,  700,000  of  whom  are  Turks,  \%  millions  Albanians, 
and  \%  millions  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  &c 

Race  and  LaagriM.^  :  Thrrc  is  almost  as  great  a  diversity  of  races  in  Turkey 
as  ill  Austria-Hungar>',  and  in  the  provinces  which  are  still  under  the  direct 
rule  of  the  Porte  we  find,  besides  Turks,  GrefJts,  and  Altanians  (who  are 
almost  equally  numerous,  and  form  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population), 
nombera  of  Serbs,  Bulgarians.  A'oumaniaHs.  Armenians,  Magyars.  Gipsies, 
Jews,  and  Circassians.  The  laaguaKex  spoken  are  as  diverse  ax  the  people, 
and  commercial  intercourse  with  Turkey  .ind  the  adjoining  Danubian  countries 
ix-quires  tUmcMt  polyglot  powers  of  speech  and  of  correspondeooc.  Turkish  is, 
of  course,  the  oRicul  langu.Tge  id  Turkey  Proper. 

Religion  and  Education :  The  Turks  themselves,  and  some  of  the  other 
peoples  in  Turkey,  are  Mohammedans,  but  nearly  all  the  rest  are  members  of 
the  Greek  Clturch.     Besides  the  Greek  Church,  six  other  non-Mohnmnicdan 
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creeds  are  recognised  fay  the  Turkish  Oovernroent,  and  have  their  own  rrrlril»i1 
tical  rule.     Public  education,  altbough  encouraged,  has  noi  made  much  pra*| 
gress.   and  the  limiled  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  and  coll^;es 
(which  are  attached  to  most  of  the  mosques,  and  in  which  the  edocatiOD  given 
b  free)  is  based  on  the  Koran. 

INDUSTRIES:  Ttirkey  is  a  badly  governed  countiy,  and  the 
pursuits  of  iadustry  are  hence  at  a  low  ebb.  About  thrte-fourtks 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agrricoltnre,  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
most  primitive  fashion. 

Its  great  oatoral  capabUitie»— in  sail,  etimat*.  and  vegetoHom — are  for  the 
moat  pojt  neglccied. '  la  the  northern  districts,  large  nuraben  of  oxen  and 
■h— p  an  nared  on  the  rich  ttatjtral  fiastttrts.  In  the  towns,  the  prepanLtioa 
of  BionMCO  laatber  is  pursued  with  considerable  skill.  There  are  works  fat 
DWCal  upon  a  scale  of  some  m.-ignitude  in  the  larger  towns.  In  Albania  and 
the  other  raoontain  districu  the  people  are  chiefly  ihefktrdj. 

"  Satnre  has  been  prodtgal  towards  Turkey,  on  whom  dw  has  besiowntl 
both  agrieolturtl  and  mineral  riches.  Using  these  earth-gifts  with  intelligence^ 
Turkey  would  figure  among  the  richest  and  most  prodnctive  countries ;  but 
the  science  of  agriculture  does  not  exist,  and  the  varied  produciions  of  the  sofl. 
are  simply  gathered  in  their  rootine.  In  many  provinces  considerable  stmchM 
of  th£  most  luxuriant  coiuiry  are  given  up  to  unprofitable  pastures.  Thanki 
to  the  rertility  of  the  soil,  the  production  exceeds  the  consumption,  altboogli 
Ibe  harrest  of  a  single  ordinirr  year  is  not  equal  to  ooc-tcnth  of  what  it  would 
be  with  a  more  intelligent  cultivmtioo.  The  fertility  of  the  land  in  Turkey  has 
to  make  up  for  de6ciem  labour  and  the  want  of  intelligence  in  agricultnnl 
work :  hardly  anywhere  is  either  manure  or  straw  used,  while  the  agricultural 
implements  art  wretched." 

COMMERCE  :  The  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  is  considerable^ 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Englishmen  are  the  chief  agents  in  this 
trade.  The  anotial  value  of  the  imports  is  nearly  3o  milUoos 
sterling  ;  that  of  the  exports,  about  13H  millions  sterling. 

Exports  aod  lMi[>orts :  Prvlts  (chiefly  ratstns  and  figs),  whaat  and  corv, 
olive-oil,  wise,  wax,  booej,  raw  silk  and  silk  cocoons,  spoo^es,  attar  of  roses, 
ninerals,  and  other  natural  produoe — with  wool,  tobacco,  morocco  leather,  and 
carpets  (tbe  Utter  worked  by  the  women  of  the  noraai  tribes  who  occupy 
portions  of  Asiatic  Turkey) — I'orin  the  exports  of  Turkey.  Tbe  chief  imfiifrit 
are  cotton,  vooUea  .ind  Unen  mannlactnrea,  wheat  and  Aonr,  coal  and  fava, 
coSee  and  socar,  patroleam,  &c 

The  txperts  from  Turkey  to  Great  Britain  amoant  to  j  $4  milltons,  and  tbe 
imfcrti  of  British  produce  into  Turkey  to  about  i%  oitltions  sterling. 

The  im^orti  from  Asiatic  to  European  Turkey  amount  to  about  3)^'  miUioM 
sterling  a  year,  and  tbe  exports  to  sK  millions.* 

The  chief  ports  are  Coostantlnople.  Saloolca,  Eaoa,  and  GalUpolL 

Tte  ■aant  ef  intamal  eomaonicatioB  are  defective ;  there  are  no  camalj  or 
iMvtfiaWr  riuen  in  Turkey   Proper,  few  of  the  wretchedly-constructed  raaJj 

>-  "Oahr  a  wnfl  prapofdon  at  Om  anbte  tuMi  ii  |  Siatfimmn  t  Tmr  Mmk,  t%tB.  nai. 

•  cauntlaa.  rflaj  prikdpaAr  M  tto  wkM  I     a.  Tm oMOf^ of  aecsva  ta  larfccy  b  tkc/MJ'r*. 
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are  practicable  for  carriages,  and  goods  are  transported  mostly  by  pack 
animals.  Previous  to  1869  there  were  no  raiheayt,  but  at  present  there  are 
abonl  900  miles  open  (or  traffic,  and  Turkey  has  been,  since  1888.  in  direct 
railway  communJcatioa  with  the  rest  of  Kuropc.  The  main  lines  slart  from 
Constantinople  and  SALONtCA— the  latter  is  now  the  nearest  port,  on  the 
Earopean  mainland,  to  EgypL 

GOVERNMENT :  The  government  of  Turkey  is  a  despotic 
monarchy,  in  which  the  Sultan  (as  the  sovereign  is  called)  exercises 
an  authority  that  is  practically  absolute.  The  central  Govern- 
ment is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Sultan  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  a  Council  of  Ministers,  while  religious  matters  are  regu- 
lated by  the  "Shcik-ul-lslam,"  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  various  provinces  is  administered  by  Pashas,  appointed 
by  the  Sultan. 

The  annual  Revanoe  is  about  i6>^  millions  sterling,  and  the  Expenditure 
about  19)^  millions,  while  the  Public  Debt,  foreign  and  internal,  amounts  to 
about  180  millions  sterling. 

Military  service  is  comptUsory  on  all  the  Mohammedan  snl^ecls  of  the  Sultan, 
but  non-Moh;^romcdans  pay  an  exemption  tax.  The  permanent  Army  contains 
150,000  men  and  10,000  oflBccrs,  but  in  time  of  war  more  than  800,000  trained 
men  could  be  called  out  for  service.  The  Turkish  Navy  consists  of  64  steamers, 
including  15  large  irunclads  and  53  torptdo-boati,  and  is  manned  by  3P,ooo 
sailors  and  10,000  marines.  7^  shores  of  the  Bosphonis  and  the  Dardanelles 
ore  strongly  fortified. 

DIVISIONS  :  Turkey  Proper  is  divided  into  Vilayets  or  govern- 
ments, which  are  again  subdivided  intoSanjalcs,  or  provinces,  and 
Kaxas,  or  districts. 

The  seven  Vilayets  of  Turkey  Proper  ore  Coastaattnopl«  (city).  Adrianople, 
Solonlca,  Moaastlr,  Jonlna,  Scutari  (Albania),  and  Kouova 

CONSTANTINOPLE  (875).  or  Stamiout.  as  the  Turks  call  it,  was  the 
capital  of  Che  Eastern  Roman  Empire  ;  it  was  uken  by  the  Turks  in  1^53,  and 
bos  since  then  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  stands  at  the 
sotitbem  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Constantinople — the  Tbracian  Bosphorus 
of  the  andenla — in  a  commanding  situation,  and  amidst  t>eautiful  environs. 
The  Monjtu  vf  St.  So/iia,  once  a  Christian  church,  is  the  most  noteworthy 
building  in  the  city.  Pera  and  Galata  are  the  chief  suburbs.  ConstanUnople 
is  an  important  commercial  centre,  and  has  regular  steam  communication  with 
the  chief  ports  of  England  and  Western  Europe,  but  the  trade  is  carried  on 
mostly  by  foreigners. 

ADRiANOnjt  {loo).  the  second  city  of  Turkey,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Moritxa  (the  ancient //^^^ui),  tothenortb-west  of  the  capital.  The  great  trunk- 
line  between  Constantinople  and  Vienna,  &c. ,  pitsses  near  the  city.  GalUpoU 
(li)  is  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  (the  Heliespaniui  of  ancient 
geography).  Salonlca  (60),  anciently  ThtisaUmUa.  is  at  the  bead  of  a  gulf 
in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  v^gean  Sea,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  Salonica  is  connected  with  the  general  railway  system  of  Europe,  and 
may  supplant  Brindisi  a-i  thp  terminal  European  station  on  the  mail  route  to 
the  East.  MoDastir  (45J,  Scutari  (30),  and  Janlna  (ao)  have  manufactures  of 
morocco.  Ac,  and  some  trade. 


BULGARIA, 

The  Prinripality  of  Bulgaria,'  with  which  Eastern  Roumklia 
is  incorporated  under  the  name  of  South  BulgariOy  extends  from 
the  Danube  on  the  nortk,  and  Serria  on  the  wcst^  to  the  Turkish 
province  of  Adrianople  on  the  south.  The  Black  Sea  forms  its 
eastern  boundary.  Its  area  is  about  24,000  square  miles,'  and  its 
population  numbers  fully  ji^  millions,'  of  whom  about  3^  millionb 
arc  liulgars^  and  half  a  million  Turks.  The  Bulgarian  people, 
though  of  Finnish  origin,  speak  the  Servian  language,  and  are 
nearly  all  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Tti*  (Oil  is  K«on-aI]jfartilc,andlax^  quantities  of  wAeoi  and  other  ji^iasare 
{TOWQ  and  exported,  chiefly  to  Turkey  Proper.  France,  and  (ircat  Briuiti. 
Much  attention  Is  paid  10  the  ruria^  of  cattJe  and  sbeep.  and  wcoi^  laUavo, 
hmUrr,  eiuese.AXid  Ai^  are  exported,  {fiw, /ojiurcff.  andft/«areaUoprodaced, 
and  aJlar  of  rotes  is  Urgely  manu^tured.  Iron  and  coal  are  also  found,  but 
not  much  has  been  dooc  to  develop  tbese  valnable  productions  of  nature. 

Tbe  neaos  of  iotercoamoaicatian  iodade  part  of  the  gr^t  trunk-Une  of  rail- 
way from  Constantinople  to  Hsrts,  whi^  passes  through  FbilippopoKs,  in 
Sioulb  Bulgaria,  and  Sofia,  the  capital  of  tbe  Principality.  The  only  other  line 
of  railway  ( 140  miles  in  length)  is  that  connecting  Rustchuk  (on  the  Dant^ic} 
with  the  port  of  Varna,  on  tbo  Black  Sea. 

BulfTuia  is  governed  by  a  Prince  elected  by  the  "Natiooal 
Assembly,"  and  is,  therefore,  virtually  independent  The  suzerainty 
of  the  Pone  is  nominally  acknowlcdg'ed  by  the  payment  of  an 
annoal  tribute.  A  certain  portion  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Principality. 

Tbe  cfa«f  (owns  are  SOFIA  [ys).  tbe  capital,  on  the  nortbem  slopes  of  the 
Bialkans ;  Vama  (05).  a  fortified  pait  on  the  Black  Sea ;  Tlraova.  the  old  cajntal 
of  the  Bulgarltn  kingdom ;  and  the  EaiDous  fortresses  of  Wldio,  Rnitchnk. 
ShfukU,  and  SOlstria.  memorable  in  connection  with  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1877-78. 

The  province  of  Eastern  Roomelia,  formed  in  tS/S  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  -if  Berlin,  has,  since  1886,  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  Principality  tmdcr  the  name  of  South  Bnlg^aria,  and  has  an 
amof  13,500  sqtiare  miles,'  and  ^populations  in  1S88,  of  960,000.' 

The  people  are  mainly  BulBarians,  and  were,  until  1S85.  governed  by  a  Chris- 
tian Goreraor-GcDcnl  appointed  by  tbe  Sultan,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  Great 
Powers* 

The  loQ  is  in  ports  •■Ir—wly  Iwtlle,  and  prodaca  nbondant  crops  of  wheal 
and  other  grains,  Ac.  Tlte  chief  rmt^rtmimg  districu  are  oa  the  aotitb  alopM 
of  tbe  Ballrana. 
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Tbc  chief  lowns  arc  PhilippopoUs  J33),  the  former  capital  of  tbe  province; 
Kuanlik  and  SUvoo,  the  centres  of  the  nianul'.icturc  of  ntfiir  of  roitt :  nnd 
Burgas,  Tti<:  clii<-f  ix>n.  In  th<,-  Balkan  Mountains,  on  the  nunh.  is  the  futnotu 
SAifii.i  Pass.  T»t»r  Basardjlk,  in  the  west,  is  near  the  nmin  line  of  railwiiy 
between  Sofia  and  Philippopolis. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 
Before  the  Russo- Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  Bosnia  ami  Herze- 
Kovina,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Ualkan  peninsula,  forn^cd  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Article  23  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878) 
dcclajL'd  thai  these  provinces  were  to  be  occupied  and  administered 
by  Austria- Hungary,  and  they  are  now  treated  ai  integral  parts  of 
the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire. 

.Austrian  troops  aIso  occupy  the  Saujak  ui  Novibazar,  which  lies  south  of 
Bosnia,  between  Servia  and  Montenegro,  but  tht;  civil  administration  of  tbe 
district  is  stUl  in  the  binds  of  ihc  'I'lU'ks. 

■.  ■  IMJgana  and  Eastern  Roumelfa  nominally  form  part  of  Eoropcan  Torkcy. 
'l*hrce  other  States,  forrntrly  tnbiitary  to  tbe  Porte,  tiamdy,  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro to  the  south,  and  Roumania  to  tbe  north  of  the  Danube,  are  eotiiely 
independent.  ^_ 

MONrENE<;KO.'  " 

This  small  State  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Turkey  Proper,  and  ha;* 
been  virtually  independent  since  the  17th  century*.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  { 1 878),  not  only  was  its  absolute  independence  acknow- 
ledged and  guaranteed,  but  several  portions  of  the  adjacent  Turkish 
territories  were  added  to  it. 

Ttic  ceded  districts  comprise  tbe  port  ut  Aativari,  with  a  i>edboard  of  some 
aS  miles  in  length,  the  fortified  town  of  PodforiUa,  and  part  of  Lake  Scutari 
In  l8do,  the  town  and  distrirr  of  Dulctgrao  were  also  ceded  by  Turkey.  With 
these  additions,  tbe  Principality  has  xn  area  of  only  3.630  square  miles,*  and  a 
total  papulation  of  about  300,000,  of  whom  lo.ooo  arc  Afokammeiians,  4,000 
JfamjM  Catkaiics:  the  rest  biflorig  to  the  Orlkodox  Gn^t  Church.  Most  of  the 
people  ore  engaj^eil  in  a^cultural  and  pastoral  pursuits;  the  vine  is  success- 
fully cultivated  in  tlic  district  of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olivf  aroutid  Antivari  and 
Dulcigna     The  only  manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  woollen  j^oods. 

The  country  is  entirely  covered  tiy  irreguL-ir  precipitous  spurs  of  the  Dinarie 
.Alps  (rising  in  Mount  Kom  to  a  height  of  9.000  feet),  and  intercommunication 
is  exceedingly  diflicult,  there  tmng  no  navigable  rivers,  and  scarcely  any  good 
roods  except  the  carriage-road  which  runs  from  the  ports  of  Catlaro  and  Budua 
to  Ccttinjc.  the  capital,  und  which  was  extended,  in  1890,  to  Niksics  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Montenegro  is  remark:iblc  (or  the  indomitable  spirit  and  energy  of  its  inhab- 
itants, who  have  successfully  m.iintaincd  their  independence  for  two  centuries. 
Tbcre  Is  no  standing  army,  hut  evvry  able-bodied  man  is  liable  to  be  called 
out  in  time  of  war.     'ITic  Revenug  of  the  State  15  atxiot  ^60,000.  and  there  isi 
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a  AH  of  jf  170.000.  Russia  makes  the  Prinoe  an  annual  allovrance.  antl 
Austria  oontrib-jtes  about  30.030  Qorins  a  year  towards  the  constructioa  of 
carriage  roads  in  the  Principality.  There  are  no  railways.  The  Prince  or 
Hospodar  rendet,  and  the  Stale  CoundL  meets  at  CETTINJE,  a  small  town 
with  a  pt^Milatlofl  of  about  a.ooa  Daletpui  has  5.000,  Podsoritsa  6,000.  aod 
NiUes  3.000  inbabitanLk 

SERVIA. 

Servia  includes  the  tciriiory  on  either  side  of  the  Mo^aTl^  and 

extends  from  the  frontiers  of  Balg^uia  on  the  east  to  Bosnia  on  the 

west     The  Danube  forms  the  boundary'  on  the  north.     Its  area  is 

x8,8oo  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

Serria  is  decidedly  mMutainoas.  being  traversed  in  all  direcLioos  by  spurs, 
generally  well  wooded,  of  the  Dlnaric  Alps  and  the  Balkans. 

It  is  well  watered  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the 
natural  twundary  on  the  north.  The  Utreest  river  is  the  Morara.  whicb  flows 
almost  through  the  centre  of  the  coontiy  from  south  to  north. 

Servia  is  mbject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  the  diraate.  though 
variable,  is,  on  the  whole,  healiliy  and  invigoraiing. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  about  on»-thlrd  of  the  total  area  is  noder 
cnltlTatloo,  the  rest  serving  as  pastures  lor  immense  herds  of  nciiu.  tketp,  and 
cattU,  whtcli  arc  largely  exported.  Much  wkttU  is  grown  for  export,  and  matM 
for  borne  consumption,  and  considerable  quantities  of  wiiu  are  now  sent  to 
Frince.  There  are  almost  no  mamufactures  nor  large  estates,  "  every  | 
cultivates  bis  own  freefaold."  Its  mineral  productions  comprise  nn/,  n^/rr,.] 
xiHc,  Uad.  gaid,  and  iron.  The  bulk  of  the  trade,  which  amounts  to  about  3 
millions  a  year.*  is  with  Austria- Hungary :  the  [mports  consist  of  mamit/iutured 
goods  and  ij!onial froduct,  and  the  cxportt  mainly  of  dried fimnes.  figj,  tatlie, 
korut.  vsheat.  and  wimt.  Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Danube  and 
its  tributaries.  The  Bttgradt'Nish  Raihear  forms  pari  of  tbe  European  trunk- 
line  from  Paris  to  Consiantinople  and  Salonica. 

The  popnlatioa  of  Servia  numbers  over  3  millions,  most  of  whom 
are  Serbs  or  S/az's. 

Tbe  density  of  populatioa  in  the  country  generally  is  about  iie  per  square 
mite,  or  at>out  ant-fiflk  of  what  it  ti  In  En^od.  The  Sute  religion  is  the 
Orthodox  Gr*tk  CkurdL  Etemeniary  cdacation  is  free  and  compulsory.  ' '  There 
is  no  pauperism  in  Servia ;  the  poorest  bave  some  sort  of  freehold  property."' 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  ;  the  legislative 
authority  is  exercised  by  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  the  NarodJus' 
Skupskiina  or  National  Assembly,  and  the  Sovjet  or  Senate. 

Servia  bccime  autonomous  on  the  ooodusion  of  the  war  of  1815-99.  bat 
remained  inbuiary  to  Turkey  nntit  1877,  when  it  gained  iu  independence,  whiclLl 
was  coiuirmed  in  tbe  following  y«r  by  tbe  Treaty  of  Bedin.      Servia  was 
prodainMd  a  kingdom  ta  iSBa.      The  AavauM  and   the  Bxp«ndllare  cjcb 
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amounu  to  about  zH  millioDs  sterling,  nnt]  them  is  a  J*i/Mt  Dtht  of  Kbout  » 

millions,  spent  mostly  in  the  cotistructioii  of  niUwayi. 

The  Servtaji  Annj  on  a  peace  footing  numbers  nboui  13,000  men,  bat  u 
c%-cry  man  between  tS  and  50  years  of  age  may  be  called  to  arms,  over  MiOiOOO 
men  can  be  put  in  ibc  field  in  time  of  war. 

Servia  is  divided  into  15  provincefl  or  counties,  which  urc  nunictl 
after  the  chief  towns  in  each. 

About  B8  per  cent,  of  the  Senrian  people  live  in  the  country,  and  only  u  per 
cent,  in  the  ton-ns,  of  which  the  principal  are  BBLORADB  ^40),  th'!  LA]>tt<il,  a 
strongly  foitificcl  town  at  the  juncttnn  of  the  S.we  with  the  I>atliilMi;  S«ui«04lrU, 
also  fontiied  ;  Krnicbevatc,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Servian  kinfdoni  ;  and 
Nbsaor  Nish{i8),  the  chief  town  of  the  territory  acquired  under  the  Treniy  of 
Berlin. 


ROUMANIA. 
RoUMANlA,*  proclaimed  a  king^dom  in  1881,  was  formed  in  1861 
by  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  two  provinces  occupying 
the  plain  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  D*inubc.  Itn  area,  in- 
cluding the  territory  of  the  Dobmdja  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
is  48,000  square  miles,  v^owX.  fivc-sixiAs  that  of  EntfUndand  Watet. 

Beuarabl&  was  taken  from  Rtiuta  bjr  the  Treaty  of  ParU  (1836),  Iwl  bdnn 
restored  to  it  in  1378,  RoumajitawascDmpeiuaiedt^  the  addltk>n  of  the  ftaniak 
of  Tulcha.  or  the  Dobrudja.  tomb  of  tiM  Daonbe.  and  Um  liUndji  forming  tha 
delta,  of  that  river. 

The  western  districts,  verg^ing  on  the  Carpathian!,  arc  hilly,  btit 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  it  level,  and  well  watered  by  the 
Alata,  Aijiflh,  Prataova,  Sereth,  and  other  tribuiarieft  of  the  Daaabc 

Tliaefiaale  is  ttrictly  cotuinealal,  i.t.,  nibfacC  to  «xtraaH«  ef  beat  moA  uM. 
Tb*  aoanuiooai  vettem  part  is  wtU  wooded,  and  the  eaiaoalva  plaiat  an 
adafcabljr  sailed  far  both  paatenl  and  acric^tval  porpoM*.  tbt  "«»U  bctef 
aawwiipi  ibe  riebw  in  Eorope,  and  bta  Cor  Uw  Cearful  tuawMr  drcocllCa.  woiM 
bealMibc  flMSi  prDdaetivc;''  Tbe  prodaeiioM  eompriM  the  rariow  kiads  of 
(eiIb  and  ftiifee.  and  amneaie  berdi  of  cattSt.  ifeeef  *  and  kema  arv  laand  oa 
tbe  rich  [KtfDra.  Variooi  ■toeralt  are  al«>  aboiulaRt,  btrt  only  taJi  aod 
/^j«J>ar«  are  wcrked. 

INHABITANTS:  Roumanta  contains  opwards  o(  sH  million 
JntiiifrTTvrf,  equal  to  an  average  of  1 14  penona  to  the  tqatrt  mil 
m  iiiMMilrriMf  Irii  thin  1  fmirrti  nf  rhr  irmfr  dwMilj^  nf  j 
liooia  Fnglaad 

ThsR  an  ^BOieeo  Jtmt,  bkI  ■■  tqmti  wmiAm  vt  Giffia,  JUrvr.  Ctrm4m$, 
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kutgnage  is  a  Latim  diaieet.  like  Freach,  &c ,  but  with  a,  Urge  9avonic  elemeoL 
About  4  millian  Roumanians  reside  in  the  adjoining  countries. 

The  entire  population,  with  ihc  exception  of  about  400,000  ffwt,  115,000 
Hffmam  CatkcUcs,  and  15.000  Prvfejl^iHls,  are  members  of  tbe  Orthodox  GrtaJc 
CkurtK.  EdocmtioD  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  not  much  advanced ;  and  die 
mas  of  the  people,  as  tn  all  the  Daoubtan  States,  are  almost  totally  illiterate 

INDUSTRIES :  Cattle  and  sheep  rearing  and  agricultore  are 
the  chief  industries.  There  are  manatactorea  on  a  limited  scale  m 
a  few  of  the  larger  towns. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  maixe,  fruits,  tiaber.  and  wool  are  the  staple  exports  ; 
the  imforfs  arc  chiefly  maoufacttired  goods  and  coloolal  produce.  Tbe  int- 
poris  exceed  the  fxpcrls  in  value;  the  former  amounting  to  about  la  milUoos 
sleriing,  and  the  Utter  to  about  10  mitliona.  There  arc  about  1,400  miles  of 
rai/a/iffj,  but  most  of  the  traffic  ts  carried  on  1^  steamers  on  tbe  Danube  and 
the  Pnab,  and  by  nils  on  tbe  Sereth,  &c.  The  iotamal  trad*  ccotres  ai 
BtKTHAItEST  and  Jassv.  and  the  extemai  tradt  (by  sea)  at  Galatz.  UkaiLA, 
and  othio-  Danubian  pons. 

The  trad<  with  tb«  Ualted  Klaedooi  is  oonsidemble — more  ihaa  3  million 
poondf'  worth  of  produce,  chiedy  cor*  (moixe,  wheat,  and  barley),  ts  annually 
tent  to  Great  Bntain ;  the  imports  therefrom,  consisting  pnncipaUy  of  textiie 
fabrici,  metal  goodie  and  coat,  amount  to  about  1 M  millton  sterling. 

*.'  Tbi  aavicatloa  of  tbe  Danube  is  controlled  by  an  /nU*^atu/Hat  Com- 
wussion,  formed  in  1856.  which  hai  its  scat  ai  Galau,  and  derives  iu  income  ot 
about  £ia.ooo  a  year  chiefly  from  dues  on  shipping. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  government  is  a  limited  monarchj.  the 
Kin;^  being  assisted  by  an  Executive  Coudc:1  and  an  elected  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

After  the  formation  of  tbe  Principality  in  i86t.  it  continnod  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Porte  until  1877.  when  it  proctaimed  its  entire  indepeo- 
denoe.  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1S7S.  Roum.-inla  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom  in  i38i.  The  Reveaoe  and  Bzpeadltnre  e.ich  nmoont 
to  about  5>£  milhoos,  while  the  PabUc  Debt  is  m'^nious  for  so  poor  a  country, 
amouatiog  to  nearly  30  millions  sterling,  or  over  ^'5  per  bead  of  the  populaiion. 
Uilitary  Mrrica  Is  coapnlsory,  but  the  standing  army  is  smalt— «lx>ut  18.000 
men  ;  in  war  time,  the  territorial  army,  militia,  and  general  levy  would  bring  ap 
the  cfTcctive  forces  to  about  160,000  men.     There  is  also  a  small  oavy. 

DIVISIONS :  Wallachia  is  divided  into  18,  and  Moldavia  into 
13,  districts,  each  under  a  Prefect  or  Governor. 

The  chief  towns  are  BUCHAREST  (aaa).  tbe  capiul  and  seat  of  the  goveni- 
ment,  which  has  some  important  manufactures;  Jasay  (90).  the  chief  town 
of  Moldaria;  and  Galat«  (80),  the  pnncipal  port  of  tbe  kingdom.  BraUa  {08), 
am)  Glorftvo  (ao),  are  important  ports  on  tbe  Danube.  Snlhuk  is  a  loaport  at 
the  mouth  of  the  most  frequented  delta-channel  of  the  Danube.  Tbe  only  othiw 
•eaport  of  Roumania  is  Knfteo^je,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Dobnid^  ooait. 
which  is  connected  by  rail  with  CbcraanMla,  on  tbe  Daoube,  but  iU  inda  la 
vciy  sm^L     Ploetal  (30)  is  an  imponant  trading  town  in  tbe  imeripr. 
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GREECE. 

Greece  '  is  a  small  country  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  consists 
of  three  well-marked  divisions  :  Northern  Greece,  Southern  Greece 
or  the  Morea,"  and  the  adjacent  islands,  or  Insular  Greece. 

The  MoreA  forms  a  peninsula,  which  is  nearly  divided  rrom  the  rest  of  ihe 
mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinlh.  The  Isthmui  of  Corinth  (only  three  miles 
across)  unilea  this  peninsula  to  Northern  Greece,  to  which  neu\f  fttl  Tbcsulj 
and  a  part  of  Epiins  were  added  in  i38i. 

BOUNDARIES  :  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  MrtA  by  Turtey, 
on  the  TOt'sf  and  sou/A  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  easi  by 
the  iE^ean  Sea. 

EXTENT:  Incloding  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  lolal  area  of  the  Kingdom  of 
J  Greece  is  nearly  15.000  square  miles — about  half  the  sire  of  England,     Tbe 
grea(ese  lea^^,  from  north   to  south,  is  abouc  aoo  miles;   and  tbe  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  ts  160  miles. 

COASTS  :  The  mainland  of  Greece  has  the  sea  upon  three  sides, 
and  Its  coasts  arc  indented  by  a  vast  number  of  inlets.  The  penin- 
sula of  Che  Morca  is  subdivided  and  broken  up  by  deep  bays  and 
giUfsinto  several  smaller  peninsulas.  Tbe  total  lengfth  of  coast-line 
is  upwards  of  2,000  miles,  or  rather  more  than  z  mile  of  coast  to 
every  10  square  miles  of  area. 

TbirIw.UI  remarks  that  "  Greece  is  distinguished  among  European  cotmtries 
by  the  same  character  which  distinguishes  Europe  itself  from  the  other  contin- 
ents, viz. ,  the  great  ruse  of  Its  coasts  compared  with  tbe  extent  of  iU  surface ; 
so  that  whiie  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  consider.itily  less  than  Portugal.  la  the 
former  it  exceeds  the  whole  Pyrenean  Pcntnauiii." 

The  two  principal  Cafiej  are  Cape  Matapan.  and  Cape  Colonna.  Cape 
Matapaa  is  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Ihe  Morea,  and  Cape  Colonna  forms 
the  southward  terminauoo  of  the  peninsula  of  Attica,  tn  Northern  Greece. 

The  chief  /nle^  arc  the  Gulfs  or  Arta,  Patras,  and  Coriath  on  the  west  coast ; 
of  KorotU  or  Kalamata.  and'MsratbaaUi.  on  the  south ;  and  of  Naaplla,  Egina. 
and  Volo  on  the  cast. 

The  principal  5/mr/j  arc  those  between  the  islands  of  Negropaot.Ccrigo,  and 
Corfu,  and  ibe  mainland, 

ISLANDS :  A  large  portion  of  Greece  consists  of  islands,  which 
are  naturally  divisible  into  four  groups — (1)  Negropont,  (3)  the 
Sporades,  (3)  the  Cyclades,  and  (4)  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Negropont.*  or  Eubcea.  the  larsest  island  of  Greece,  is  more  than  100  miles 
long.  It  U  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  channels  of  Talanu  and 
Egripo.  tbe  fonner  of  which  is  only  50  yards  wide  in  its  narrowest  port.  To 
the  noftb>east  and  south  of  it  lie 

The  Sporades,'  of  which  the  principal  are  St/ro,  SJuffieltu,  fCiuIiJroMi, 
Keluri  (the  ancient  Salarais),  and  E^ma  ;  and 
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The  C^cUdM.*  so  called  because  tbcf  seem  to  <ncircU  the  ncred 
of  Ddos.     The  principal  ulonds  are  Amdroi,  Tinos,  Nasos.  P»ros,  MitoM,  aad 
SoMtari*,* 

Tbe  IONIAN  ISLANDS  are  n'tiLued  to  the  west  and  »outh  of  Greece. 
Tbejr  comprehexid  Corfu,  P-ix^,  Santa  Maura,  tthaea,  Cefkaiatia.  Zamte.  and 
CeHgB,  with  many  smaller  islets.  These  islands  eKbibit  for  the  most  part  a 
rodcjr  and  even  mountainous  turface.  They  enjoy  a  ddjghtful  cUmiaU.  aod 
have  a  soil  which,  in  some  localities,  is  fertile  and  productive.  Tbe  small  spedei 
of  vine  which  yields  the  Corinthian  grape  (the  fruit  of  which  reaclies  our  own 
sborcs  under  the  familiar  name  of  citrranis)  is  tbeir  most  characteristic  artide 
of  produce.  Tike  oiivt  also  flourishes.  Tbe  itUtoHtanis  of  the  lotiian  Islands 
are  of  the  Greek  race.  They  number  rather  more  than  350,000,  The  largest 
of  the  islands  is  CephaSonia ;  Corfu  is  seoond  in  size,  and  Zonte  third.  Cotfa 
and  Zante  are  the  most  popiUoas  and  productive  of  the  mimber.  The  looiu 
Islands  were  formerly  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  but  were  incor- 
poraied  with  Greece  in  1863.  Tbe  town  of  Corfa  (16).  on  the  isUnd  of  that 
name,  is  the  capitaL 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  Every  part  of  Greece  is  mounUinotw., 
and,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  SaJembria.  in  Thessaly,  there  are  no 
riten  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 

The  highest  elevations  reach  upwards  of  9,000  feet  above  tbe  «ea.  Mouat 
EUaa  'in  the  anoenl  TayfiBuM  range),  in  the  south  of  tbe  Biforea,  is  one  of  the 
most  cdebniled.  Uooat  Olympus.  9.750  feet,  tbe  highest  point  in  the  coast 
rmnfte,  and,  with  otw  exception,  the  highest  ia  the  Balkan  [^insula,  is  wichia 
Turltey,  Just  hcfoai  tbe  Greek  frontier,  near  tbe  western  shore  of  tbe  Gulf  of 
Salonica.  South  of  Mount  Olympus  are  Mooat  Ossa  ( Kissovo),  6,400  Ceet,  and 
Uoont  Pelloo  (Pleuidi).  5,300  feet,  both  within  Thessaly. 

Tbe  mountains  kn^^vn  to  tbe  ancients  by  the  names  of  CBta,  ParmustUt 
S€lic<m,  Ciiiarvm,  Hym^ttus.  with  others  that  are  famous  in  daWc  story,  an 
wMhin  the  limiu  of  Northern  Greece— thai  is.  to  the  north  of  the  Golf  of  Corinth. 
Bat  ween  Mount  <£ia  and  the  sea  lies  the  celebrated  Pau  cf  Therm^j/lm.* 

The  small  streams  by  which  the  country  is  watered,  though  bearing  names 
that  are  famous  in  the  records  of  past  ages,  are  for  the  most  pan  mere  lorreDtl. 
Tbe  largest  rivers  in  Northern  Greece  are  the  SalembrU.  in  Thessaly ;  tbe 
Aspnpetaaui  (the  ancient  Ackelous).  which  rises  in  the  Pindus  range  ;  and  the 
Arta.  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Tbe  largest  river  of  tbe 
Morea  is  the  Rofia  (the  ancicot  Alfknu),  which  flows  into  the  Bay  of  ArkadiL 

There  are  numerous  lakes,  but  none  of  any  considerable  site.  Tbe  lanceat  ii 
Lake  TopoUas.  in  Noahem  Greece,  whicii  b  drained  Into  tbe  Strait  of  Talania 
by  subterranean  cbaoneis. 

CLIMATE :  Greece  has  a  warm  and  deliKbtfal  diioate,  snow 
seldom  lying  on  the  lowlands. 

The  Mran  annual  Umptraturt  at  Athens  is  60'  F.,  but  in  summer  the  tem- 
penttire  is  frequently  too°  F.,  and  the  heat  then  is  so  great  that  most  of  the 
tm^"*^  streams,  and  itven  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  are  dried  up. 

%,  C*did■^  Gc  laAfw,  ■  df^fc  I  nte  \  yrvm  flw  bat  iprtan  in  tba  paai-    F«mo«« 
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GREKCE  :    PRODUCTIONS— INHARITANTS — INDUSTRV.        30I 

PRODUCTIONS  :  Though  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country 
is  occupied  by  sterile  rock,  yet  the  vegetation  is  richly  abundant 
wherever  there  is  sufiSclent  soil  for  its  growth. 

TbcTine  and  the  oUre,  with  the  currant-rrape,  oraoffe,  lemon,  citron,  &g, 
and  mnlberry,  axe  unongst  its  native  fruiu.  The  cotttto-plant  grows  wiUl,  so 
also  docs  madder.     The  hooey  of  Attica  still  preaerves  iti  ancient  fame. 

The  various  idarblei  and  buUdin^'^toaes  of  Greece  are  of  deserved  celebrity. 
The  island  of  Paros,  in  pArticiitar,  yields  the  finest  sutuary  marbk.  Ulneral 
tpria^t  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  the  running  streams  are  lost  in  sub> 
lerranean  chasias. 

INHABITANTS :  The/^/a/riin  of  Greece  is  about3><'  millions, 
an  average  of  only  90  persons  to  the  square  mile — not  one-fifth  of 
the  density  of  population  in  England. 

The  Gre<eks  are  quick,  intellifenit,  and  enterprising,  and  bave  made  great 
progress  since  the  insurrection  of  iSai-ag,  when  they  gained  their  independence. 

Three-fourths  of  the  people  ore  probably  descended  from  the  old  Greeks,  and 
their  language,  ihc  Romaic  or  modem  Greek,  closely  resembles  the  ancient 
Greeic  tongue.  Besides  the  Greeks  proper,  there  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Albajiiaas  or  Amauts,  who  are  as  ioteUigent  and  enterprising  as  the  Greek 
portion  of  the  population.  About  6  million  Greeks  reside  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  chiefly  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  undoubtedly  ore  the  predomi- 
nant people  in  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Levant,  or  Eastern  Mediterrancaa 

The  GrMk  Cborcb  represents  theesublisbed  form  of  rtUgion,  and  to  it  the 
great  majority  ol  the  lahabitants  belong.  Public  tdtuatten  is  compulsory,  but 
the  law  is  very  rarely  enforced  in  country  districts,  and  about  one-half  of  the  men 
and  three-fourths  of  the  women  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

INDUSTRY  and  TRADE:  The  industry  of  Greece  is  chiefly 
pastoral,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  at  the 
I  various  ports.     Currants  and  other  fruits,  olive-oil,  honey,  tobacco^ 

and  leady  arc  the  chief  exportable  produce  of  the  country. 

Only  ont-iixih  of  the  land  is  actually  under  cultivation  ;  but,  although  agri- 

I  culture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  the  produce  is  considera.bte.     There  are  a 

I  few  large  proprietors,  but  no  aristocratic  class,  nnd   most  of  the  land  is  the 

I  property  of  the  peasants  who  cultivate  i  [.    The  corraat  ( wh  icb  is  entirely  differenl 

I  from   the  currants  grown  in  English  gardens)  is  the  chief  crop,  and  large 

I  quantities  of  other  dritii  fruits  are  exported,  but  the  com  grown  is  not  sufficient 

I  for  home  ooosumption. 

■  The  commerce  of  the  Un^dcnn  li  coutiderabla,  the  annual  value  of  the  ifli> 

I  ports,  which  consist  of  ration  and  other  textiU  goods,  com,  tugar,  eattU.  and 

^^^  timber,  being  abotu  4!^  milUons  sterling;  and  the  axports,  chiefly  eurramts, 

^^K  otivc-<nl,figs  and  other  /ruits.  wine.  Money,  lilk,  tobacco,  and  sponges,  with  lead 

^^B  (from  the  mines  of  Laurium),  and  tine,  about  ^%  millions.     Corraots,  of  which 

^^^  imroease  quantiucs  are  grown  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  in 

I  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  the  staple  article  of  exporL 

I  The  trade  of  Greece  with  the  tjalted  KbiKdom  amounts  to  about  a  yi  millions 

I  sterling  a  year — the  chief  eaport  being  currants  (annual  value  l%  miUious), 

I  and  the  principal  Import,  cotton  goods. 


The  meajts  of  coounwikatlaa  are  still  defective,  although  the  roads  I 
grcaily  improved  within  recent  yean.  Nearly  400  miles  of  roiitaajr  are  open  ISor 
traffic,  bat  most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  sea.  tbc  mercantile  navy  niBobenng 
80  steamers  and  5,000  sAiling  vessels. 

The  Greeks  are  bom  traders ;  Greek  merchants  arc  actively  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Bl^ack  Sea,  ihe  Danube,  the  Levant  and  the  Weslexi:  Mediter- 
ranean, and  also  do  a  large  busine&s  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  greal 
commercial  centres,  while  a  considerable  amoant  of  the  carryinic  trade  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Eastern  MeditenMncan  is  under  the  Greek  tlag.  A  ship 
canal,  with  a  depth  of  36  feet,  has  been  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
enables  sea-going  vessels  to  pass  directly  from  the  .<£gean  Sea  '.o  the  loiii.ia 
Sea,  without  rounding  the  Morco. 

GOVERNMENT .-  The  Kingdom  of  Greece  forms  a  limited  and 
hereditary  motutrchy.  The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  ta  a 
popularly-elected  Chamber  of  Representatives  called  the  BouU, 

The  Revenue  and  Bapen^litare  each  amouiu  to  about  3  milUons  sterling,  while 
the  Public  Debt  is  over  osj^  milUons.  The  Amy,  which  ail  young  men  over 
31  must  join  (for  a  rears  with  the  colours  and  17  years  in  the  reserve),  consists, 
in  peace,  of  about  36,000  men.  but  in  war  time  over  300,000  men  could  be  put 
in  the  field.  The  Navy  coastsu  of  a  lev  vessels  (a  01  them  irontJads),  mauoed 
by  about  3.000  men. 

DIVISIONS:  The  coimtry  is  physicalty  divided  into  Northern 
Greece  v^he  part  of  the  Greek  mainland  which  is  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth),  the  Morea,  and  the  Islands. 

PoHHcaUy.  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  r6  NamarcAits  or  governments. 
vfaicfa  arc  further  subdivided  into  $9  Eparckiei  or  provinces. 

TOWNS:  Most  of  the  people  are  dispersed  in  small  viUages. 
There  are  only  Z3  towns  with  more  than  xo.ooo  inhabitants,  and 
but  one  with  a  population  of  over  100,00a 
The  principal  towns  (with  their  population  in  thousands)  are : — 
Athens  I114)  and  the  Pirwos  (35).  in  Attica;  Lariasa  (14),  Ttikhala  ^13), 
and  Volo  (tt).  in  Tbessaly;  Arta,  in  Epirus;  Patras  (36I,  Kalamata  (11), 
Naoplta,  Argos.  and  Sparta,  in  the  Morea:  Syra  or  Hermoupolis.  in  the  island 
of  Syra,  in  the  Cyclades ;  Corfii  {19)  and  Zaate  (16).  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

ATHENS  is  the  capital  of  modem  Greece,  tt  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Attica,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  harbour  of  the  Rtvus, 
which  forms  its  port  Athens  is  a  city  of  moderate  size  (its  inhubilants, 
indDding  ihe  AVmu,  numbering  only  about  150,000).  but  it  greatly  surpasses. 
in  this  respect,  any  other  place  in  Greece.  Athens  \*<  connected  by  rail  with  the 
l^raeuf ,  and  with  Corinth  and  Patr&a  on  tlK  northern  coast  of  the  Morea. 

*.'  The  interest  belonging  to  localities  in  this  classic  land  depends  upon  their 
anociation  with  the  events  of  a  past  ace.  The  sites  of  Marathon  and  Salamis 
are  not  far  dbtant  from  the  capital — the  former  twenty  miles  to  the  north* 
east.  Sokunb  is  represented  by  the  modem  Koluri,  an  inland  in  the  Gulf  of 
E^na. 

Tblra,  %  smalt  lawn  to  the  nortb-wcK  of  Athens,  represents  the  BcEoiian 
Tkftti.    P^rtber  west,  a  sboa  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  Golf  of  Connth, 
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umJ  U  the  foot  or  Mount  PAriussus,  is  the  villain  of  Kastri,  ihe  nncient  Dtiphi, 
tbe  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  the  fabled  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Nearly  due  north  of 
K.*utri,  near  the  ahore  of  the  strait  which  separates  the  island  of  Ncgropont 
from  the  mainland,  is  the  inemorable  Pass  <f  Thermopylae. 

Nanplla  and  Patras,  both  sitimted  upon  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Morea.  are,  next  to 
the  capital,  the  most  imporuni  seats  of  Greek  commerce.  Naiiplia  is  at  the 
head  of  a  gulf  upon  the  castcni  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  tlic  vicinity  uf  tlu--  auclt-ni. 
Argos.  I'atras  Ues  near  Uie  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Connth.  At  Missoioagbi, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  Lord  Byron  died  in  1824.  Corinth, 
near  thu  Uthmu&  to  which  its  aAxnc  \i,  given,  was  tbu  greatest  tra<liiij>  city  of 
ancient  Gtoece.  The  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  will  doubtless  increase  the 
staple  Inde  of  Corinih — the  exporting  of  cnrran/s,  which  take  their  name  from 
Itic  town,  [t  is  now  sinnll  and  unimponani ;  so  also  h  Sparta,  a  place;  of  even 
greater  note  in  tbe  ancient  hi»lory  of  Greece,  in  ihe  boulherly  portion  of  the 
Morea. 

Syra  or  HeraoupolU,  on  the  island  of  Sym,  is  commercially  the  most 
important  among  the  towns  of  insular  Greece.  The  little  island  of  De/ot,  the 
fabled  birthpUce  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  is  only  a  few  miles  east  of  Syra,  be* 
twcen  Ihii  two  large  islands  of  Jihettea  untl  Mykoni. 

Corfii  14  tbe  capital  of  the  Ionian  IsUnd.'t. 


ITALY. 
Italy*  is  a  large  countr)-  of  southern  Europe.  The  main  portion 
of  it  forms  a  peninsula  which  advances  far  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Two  large  islands,  the  one,  Hkiiy^  lying  to  the  south,  and  the  other, 
Sardinia,  to  the  west  of  the  mainland,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  smaller  islands,  are  included  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

BOUNDARIES :  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  norih  by  Austria  and 
Switzerland  ;  on  the  north-west  by  France ;  on  the  souih-west  and 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  on  the  etxst  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Italy  is  divided  from  FnincL*.  Switierland,  and  the  TjTol  by  tbe  m.ignificeni 
ranges  of  the  Alpi.  and  from  the  maritime  provinces  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Greece  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

In  shape,  Italy  has  bern  likened  to  a  boot,  the  two  smaller  peninsulas  Into 
which  it  divides  in  the  south  forming  respectively  the  toe  and  the  heel 

EXTENT  :  The  total  area  of  Italy,  including  the  islands,  is  esti- 
matevl  at  114,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  twice  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  / 

The  greateit  Isavth,  from  nnrth-wMl  to  soutb-ea^t,  is  about  70'>  roilt;.v^ 

The  breadth  varies  from  \sa  miles  in  the  north  to  between  80  and  ''iifi  miles 
iq  the  centre,  and  les&  ttian  3o  miles  near  its  southern  exlreniiiy. 

COASTS  ;  Although  regtdar  .ind  unbroken,  except  on  t!*hc  south, 
the  coast-line  of  Italy  is  Tcry  exteauTC,  and  includcpst  ^  grc*^ 
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number  of  g^ood  harbotm.  Several  parts  of  the  Italian  coast,  such 
as  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  are  famous  for  their 
sceaery. 

The  coast-line  of  the  mainland  measures  about  a.ooo  miles,  and  that  Of  the 
islands,  also  about  a.ooo,  or  4,000  miles  in  all,  equal  to  on  avera^  of  t  mile  of 
coa«t  to  mrj  »j  fqaare  miles  of  mtrface.  No  part  of  the  country,  except  in  the 
extreme  oorth,  is  more  than  about  70  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  country 
is  therefore  admirablr  situated  with  regard  to  raaritimc  comnerce. 

Cap«t.—Tbe  principal  are  Sfartivrnto  and  Di  L^tua.  Cape  Spirttv«nto  is 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Italian  mainland ;  Cape  Oi  Leuca  b  the  extreiDe 
sottih-easiem  poinL  Cape  Passant  is  the  souihem  point  of  Sicilf,  and  Cap* 
Corio  the  oortbeni  point  of  Corsica. 

iBleta.-'Tbe  Adriatic  Sta  (the  oortherty  pan  of  which  forms  the  Gutf  of 
VatUt),  the  Gulf  of  Taranla,  the  Gmif  of  SqttiUaet,  the  Bay  of  XafUs,  the 
Oml/cfGatia.utA^tx  Gulf  of  Genoa. 9SK  all  of  them  arms  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Straits.— TlM  StraU  ef  Otmnto.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic :  the  Strati 
of  Mtssina,  between  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily ;  and  the  StraU  of  BoHt- 
facio.  bclween  the  i^ands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  In  the  Strait  of  Messina 
are  tbe  once  dreaded  whirlpool  Chary^is  and  the  rocic  S^yiia. 

ISLANDS  :  The  three  largest  Italian  islands  are  Sicily,  Saxdioia, 
and  Corsica — the  last  named  of  which  belongs  politically  to  France. 
The  stnaller  islands  are  Malta,  Gozo,  Coiniiio,  Pantellaria,  the 
Lipari  Islands,  Elba,  Capreni,  Ischia,  Capri}  and  several  others  of 
less  note  lying  near  the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Maltese  Islands — Malta,  Gozo,  andComino — belong  toGreat  Britain. 

SICILY,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  180  miles  long  and 
tao  miles  broad,  and  bos  an  area  of  it.a^e  square  miles.  Itsshape  isirianpi- 
lar,  and  its  sur^ice  it  extremely  uneven.  The  principal  mountain-range  nmi 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  i&land,  and  gives  off  a  lateral  ridge  which  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Passaro.  The  Camous  volcano,  Mooat  Etna,  is  a  detached  mass 
rising  from  tbe  north-east  comer  of  tbe  plain  of  Catania  to  the  height  o'  10,674 
feet  above  tbe  sea.  The  climate  of  SicUj  is  warm  and  deUsbcliil ;  and  tbe  soil  in 
the  lower  plains  and  valleys  is  very  fertile,  prodnciac  aboadaocc  of  Emits  and 
grain.  Various  minerals  and  metals  are  aUo  found,  and  •olphar,  marbli,  &c., 
are  largely  exported.  Relatively  to  its  sice,  it  has  a  dense  population — about 
3}^  millions,  or  3S5  per  square  mile. 

SARDINIA,  the  second  largest  island  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of 
91,400  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  mountainous;  the  highest  point  is  tbe  Uoata 
M  GMoafffaata.  which  reaches  the  height  of  about  6.000  feeL  Its  extrcnidy 
fertile  plains  and  valleys  are  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  its  natunl 
pro<luctions  are  varied  and  valuable.  The  pofuiatiom  is  sparse,  scarcdy  ex< 
ceedjog  tbiee-quarters  of  a  million  in  ourat)er.  Tbe  capital.  CagUari,  an 
inponMt  port  on  the  south  coast,  and  Sassari,  the  chief  town  in  Ifae  oortbara 
part  of  I4e  island,  have  each  above  30,000  inhabitants. 

MALTA,  with  tbe  two  adjacent  nnailer  islands  of  Goxo  and  Cooino,  has  be- 
kmged  to  England  since  the  year  tSoa  The  capital  is  Valletta,  a  busy  seat  of 
trade,  and  on  important  naval  station. 

The  Upad  Isles,  off  tbe  nofibeni  coast  of  Sicily,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
■ifll  oaoiaio  (wo  active  voUaooes — Strvmioii  and    Vuicano.     IscUa,  a  small 
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island  dt  the  entrance  of  Ihc  Gulf  of  Naples,  was  in  1681.  and  aRoin  in  1883. 
tUe  scene  of  most  deatruclivc  corthquajtes.  In  the  lormer  over  aoo,  and  in  ibc 
latter  2.450.  lives  were  lost,  and  hundred?  of  houses  and  other  buildings  were 
destroyed.  C*pri  is  famous  as  being  the  place  where  the  Roman  emperor 
Tiberius  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  also  as  beinj;  the  favourite 
rcircal  of  Augustus  ;  Elb*,  as  the  place  of  Napoleon's  exile ;  and  Caprerm,  oa 
the  home  of  Ganbaldi,  the  liberator  of  Italy. 

MOUNTAINS :  A  larg^e  portion  of  ItaJy  is  mount&inotis.  The 
principal  mountains  arc  the  Alps,  which  encircle  the  north  of  Italy, 
fontii  ng  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  Krance,  .Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
and  ihe  Apennines,  which  branch  off  from  the  Alps  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  run  through  the  entire  length  of  tht; 
peninsula.  Insular  Italy  is  also  mountainous,  and  there  are  several 
lofty  elevations  in  both  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Ttie  Alps  have  been  already  described.  .Ml  the  higher  porUona  of  these 
great  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  bm  the  glacier-region  is 
chiefly  upon  their  northern  declivities,  beyond  the  Italian  limits.  Afott  Blanc, 
iS.7fl»  fee*,  ihc  highest  elevation  in  the  Alps,  and  also  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Eurofse,  is  on  the  border-line  of  Italy  and  France;  Monte  Rosa,  154156 
feet,  is  on  that  of  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

The  Apennines,  which  arc  much  less  elevated  than  the  Alps,  extend  over  two> 
(birds  of  peninsular  luly.  The  highest  points  are  \f9nU  Cimone,  6.975  feel,  in 
the  Norlhern  Apennines;  Monte  Como  or  th-an  Sussa  d'tiaJut,  "the  Great 
Kock  of  Italy."  9,531  feet,  in  the  Central  Apennines :  and  Monte  Amara,  in  the 
Southern  Apennines,  9.000  feet. 

VOLCANOES:  Mooat  VeAunni  (3.93a  feet),  the  only  active  volcano  on 
the  mainland  uf  Europe,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Italy,  near  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  Mount  Etna,  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  also  an  active  volcano,  i^  of 
much  more  considerable  height,  reaching  10,874  feet  above  the  sea.  Stromboli, 
one  of  the  Li  pari  Islands,  is  a  volcano  in  constant  activity. 

In  the  first  known  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (A.D.  69^  the  cities  of  Hcrcnlaoemn 
and  Pompeii  were  so  completely  covered  by  lava  and  ashes  that  their  very  ^itc 
long  remained  unknown.  Mount  Etna  ia  the  largest  and  loftiest  volcano  in 
Europe,  and,  since  th«  year476,  has  been  in  eruption  about  60  times.  The  whole 
of  the  south  of  Italy  is  especially  subject  to  volcanic  disturbances.  In  the  earth* 
quake  of  1783,  over  30a  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed,  and  in  that  of  1857 
over  10.000  persons  perished.  The  earthquakes  of  18S1  and  1883.  in  the  island 
of  Iscfaia,  were  most  destructive. 

PLAINS  :  The  largest  is  the  Plain  of  Lombardy,  which  includes 
the  north-western  part  of  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Po  and  Adige,  with  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries, and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  remans  in  Europe. 

Less  extensive  plains  border  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  ItalLaa 
peninsula  between  the  Apenaines  and  the  sea. 

RIVERS  :  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  rivers  nf  Ualy  are  of  com- 
paratively httle  importance  in  a  merely  geographical  sense,  though 
of  great  historical  fame.    In  Italy,  as  in  Greece  and  other  lands, 


many  localities,  which,  in  themselves,  claim  little  regard,  acquire 
interest  from  their  association  with  the  great  events  of  former  ages. ' 

The  chief  rivers  of  luUy  are  the  Po  and  Adi^.  Bowing  into  the  Adriatic ;  and 
the  Arno  and  Tiber,  blowing  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  PO  rises  in  Mont 
Viso.  on  the  border  between  France  and  Italy,  and  has  a  total  length  of  nearly 
450 miles,  of  «'bicb  aSo  miles  are  navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  an:  the  Tidma, 
Iroro  Lake  Magg^ore  ;  the  Adda,  from  Lalce  Como ;  the  Ogiio,  ^m  Lake  Isco ; 
and  the  MtHcia,  from  La]ce  Garda.  The  immense  quanlitiea  of  debris  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  bjr  the  Po  and  its  tributaries  have  added  much  land 
to  its  delta,  and  have  rai&ed  its  bed  so  modi  that  its  Mirface  is  actually  higher 
than  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  districts,'  which  are  protected  from 
inttndation  by  rast  embankments.  The  AdJg*  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  after  a  course  of  250  miles.  The  Arao  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  and  lialls  into  the  Lignrian  Sea,  after  a  course  of  150  mtlea 
through  one  of  the  lovdiest  and  most  renowoed  parts  of  Italy.  The  upper  Arno 
U  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Tibtr,  which  is,  bistarically,  the  most  £unous 
river  in  Europe.  Ii  flows  by  Rome,  oace  the  "  mistrm  of  the  world,"  and  has 
a  total  course  of  210  miles. 

LAKES:  The  principal  Italian  lakes  are  Ma£;giore,  Lng^aao, 
Como,  and  Garda.  situaied  among  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Alps ; 
with  Perugia.  Bolsena,  and  Bnicciaoo,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  Albano  and  Nemi  are  smaller  lakes,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Rome. 

Lake  Magciore  (153  square  miles)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Alpine  lakes. 
Off  its  western  shores  are  the  beautiful  Sarromean  Islands.  Lake  Como  (66 
square  miles)  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6S4  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  by  tar  the 
most  picturesque  and  sublime  of  the  Alpine  lakes.  The  sceneiy  of  Lake  Garda 
(183  square  miles)  and  Lake  Logano  is  tine,  but  inferior  to  thai  of  Como  and 
Maggiote.  Tbe  lakes  of  centra]  Italy  generally  occupy  the  craters  of  old  vol- 
canoes, and  consequently  are  circular  or  oval  in  shape.  Tbey  are  smaller  than 
the  Alpine  lakes,  but  two  of  tbem.  BelaeaaandAIbaao.are  hardly  less  beautiful. 

Lalce  Maggiore  is  drained  by  the  River  Tidno :  Lake  Lugano,  by  the  Trcsa ; 
Lake  Como,  by  the  Adda;  and  Lake  Gartla,  by  tbe  Mtndo.  Lakes  Perugia 
and  Albano  are  drained  t>y  artificial  canals. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  Italy  is  warm,  as  is  the  case  with  alt 
the  countries  that  border  upon  tbe  Mediterranean,  but  it  is  also,  for 
the  roost  part,  dry  and  healthy. 

laputieiilarputsof  Italy,  however,  the  air  is  very  unhealthy,  especially  at  oer> 
lain  seaaoDS  of  tbe  year.  This  if  tbe  case  in  tbe  low  coast  disinct  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  Roman  territory,  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  dty 
of  Rome.  Tbe  ma,iaria.  emanating  from  these  pestilential  maizes,  the  chilly 
winds  known  as  tbe  tramoniana  and  the  hora,  which  lower  tbe  temperature  to 
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the  freesing  point,  and  the  sirocco,  a  hot,  sufling  wind  from  Africa,  ar«  the  great 
drawbacks  to  the  climate  of  Italy. 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Italy  arc  important,  and  sustain  flourishing  industries 
and  a  large  commerce. 

The  vegretatioo  of  Italy  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  in  a  degree  which  greatly 
surpasses  that  of  countries  that  tie  beneath  a  more  northern  sky.  A  rich  evur- 
green  Toliage  clothes  the  sides  or  tlie  liilts.  while  the  plains  are  covered  with  the 
vin4,  the  olivt,  ihejfg,  and  the  mui^rry,  besides  yielding  abundant  crops  of 
the  finest  wheat  and  other  com. 

In  minera]  produce,  Italy  is  chiefly  distinjEui^bcd  for  the  sulfSur  supplied  by 
Sicily,  and  ihc  ircn  worked  in  the  island  of  Elba.  Marbles  and  huiiding-sioHes 
of  the  Daest  quality  abound  throughout  the  country.*  The  finest  marble  is 
found  near  Carrara  in  the  Apeunines.  Some  gold  is  found  in  the  Alps,  and 
some  silver  in  Sardinia.  Saii  and  toiacco  are  government  monopolies.  The 
annual  production  of  minerals  is  valued  at  3  millions  sterUng,  of  which  sulphur 
alone  amounts  to  i^  railltons. 

Among  the  wild  anJnaJi.  tbe  lynx,  chamois,  and  wolf  are  still  found  in  the 
Alps,  and  the  crested  porcupine  and  the  wild  boa-r  in  the  south.  The  fisbcrlei 
around  the  coa^t  are  valuable. 

INHABITANTS:  Italy,  one  of  the  most  densely-peopled  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  contains  upwards  of  30  million  inhabitants,  equiva- 
lent to  about  270  to  the  square  mile,  or  about  half  the  density  in 

England. 

Race  and  L&nguagfe  :  Although  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Italy  are,  in 
appearance,  manners,  and  language,  a  distinct  nation,  yet  they  are  descended 
From  numerous  and  widcly-difTerent  races,  such  as  the  Ligiirians,  Umbrians, 
Etruscans,  fJrceks,  Romans,  Ciotlia,  Franks,  Longohards,  fie.  The  Italian 
language  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  Of  the  various  dialects,  the  Tuscan  only 
is  pure.' 

Education  and  RelI|[ion :  Until  recent  years  the  lower  classes  of  Italy  were 
entirely  iliiierate,  and  even  now  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  population 
arc  unable  to  read  or  write.*  Elementary  edu^atioH.  however,  is  being  rapidly 
extended,  and  public  Government  Schools  arc  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Higher  education  t?  well  provided  for,  there  being  no  less  than  at 
noirersicles.  eleven  of  which  were  in  existence  previous  to  145a  Sevenieea 
of  these  ar«  State  Universities,  four  are  Free  i/niversities,  and  there  are, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  practical  Schools  tf  Agricultmre  9xiA  Mining,  as 
well  as  Industrial  and  Commercial  SchMls. 

The  upper  classes  of  Italy  are,  and  always  have  been,  highly  educated, 
and,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  arts  and  literature  were  especially  cultivated. 
Among  the  great  men  whom  Italy  has  produced  we  may  note  Kaphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  and  C'lnova.  The  Fine  Arts  are  still  highly  esteemed, 
and  there  ore  important  Schools  of  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  &&,  at  Rome, 
Florence.  Oologmt,  and  oiher  towns. 
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Jiomatt  CaJAaiicixm  is  ibe  State  Religion  of  Italy,  and  almcnt  all  the  Italians 
are  Roman  Cathjlus.  There  are  only  60,000  Proteiiamtt.  and  nboot  the  same 
luimber  0/  Jexas.  • 

INDUSTRIES:  The  industries  of  Italy  are  both  varied  aod 
considerable,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  agricultural'  rather  than  a 
manufacturing  country.  Yet  there  are  extensive  manufactures  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,*  and  the  amount  of  its  foreig^n  commerce  is 
very  tar^e. 

Wheat,  raaixe,  and  other  cereals,  rice,  olive-oil,  silk,  straw^lait.  and  wines, 
are  among  the  prodnctions  of  Italian  industry.  The  culture  of  the  vint.  the 
cHvt.  and  the  mulberry  is  pursued,  on  a  scale  of  grciter  or  leu  magnitude, 
throughout  the  country.  Lombardy  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  mul- 
berry, whidi  is  reared  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  food  of  the  tilkwitrm. 
Tuscany  is  more  p.\rtictilarly  noted  for  its  oUvt-eit,  and  also  for  its  itraxe  Matt 
aitd  straw-plait.  The  north  of  Italy— Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Genoese 
pCDTi]»es— constitutes  its  most  manufocturing  pcqiion.  The  tili  mauufacturt 
is  the  most  important  of  the  Italian  textile  industries,  and  the  sWu  and  vehvtt 
of  Turin  and  Genoa  riTal  those  of  France.  Cott&t,  woalttn,  and  linen  goods 
are  aUo  made,  but  lace  only  is  exported. 

The  ftibcries  of  Italy  are  very  important,  and  employ  about  90.000  boau 
and  60.000  men.  Most  of  the  6sh  caught  are  consumed  in  the  country,  bai 
coosiderable  quantities  of  sardines,  toitaies,  and  aochovies  are  exported. 
Ahout  60  baits  are  employed  in  the  coral  fishiagr. 

COMMERCE  :  The  total  imports,  including  goods  and  produce 
in  transit,  amount  to  over  s^%  millions  sterling  a  year,  while  the 
total  exports  do  not  now  exceed  35  millions  a  year.  60  per  cent 
of  the  imports  arrive  by  sea,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  exports  are 
despatched  6y  land.  The  nurcaniile  navy  of  Italy  consists  of  about 
7,coo  sailing  vessels,  and  240  steamers. 

Ilie  chief  imforts  into  Italy  are  gr*^  and  wheat,  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  coal,  siih  and  illk  goods,  wool  and  wooUen  Koods,  iroo  and  macbiaery. 
fish,  timber,  sagar,  coffee,  its. 

The  principal  exports  arc  raw  sUk  and  sUk  mano&ctnres,  oltn-oQ,  wtaas, 
fireib  Cndt.  tnlphnr.  hemp  and  flax,  coral  goods,  ergs,  lead  and  shic  ore.  Ac 

From  a  Report  compiled  at  the  British  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  appears  that  the  figures  for  the  Italian  foreign  trade  in  1890 
ihow  a  great  decrease,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  as  compared  with  1889. 
The  importsof  1889 amounted  to  £$^,(>^6,i^,  and  of  1890  to  /SJ.GC3.433. 
or  i£3.903,736  !«».  The  exports  in  1889  were  jfaS.ois.Sjo.  and  m  1890 
^£35.030.416.  or  j£s,995.404  less.  In  the  five  years  ending  1890  Italian  foreign 
trade  decreased  by  j^tt,69o,ooo,  of  which  jf  5,600,000  was  a  decline  in  imports 
and  ^6.080,000  m  exports,     in  imports,  cereals  and  induOrial  products  have 
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ITALY  :    COMMERCE— GOVKRNMENT. 


been  the  chief  sufferers,  and  wine  and  oil  in  exports.     The  commercial  rupture 
with  France  accounts  for  the  loss  in  wine,  and  bud  harvests  for  that  in  oil.* 

The  trade  of  Italy  with  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  xz 
millions  sterling  a  ytvir. 

The  Imports  of  British  produce,  which  consist  chiefly  of  eo/tan  and  taoolUn 
manufaclurti  ^nA  yam.  ioai.  iron,  machinery,  arms  and  ammunition,  cofifier 
tLa^fisk,  arc  valued  at  8  millions  sterling,  whik  iho  acporti  fron  Italj  lu  the 
United  Kingdom,  chie8y  olive-oil,  hemp,  oranges  and  lemons,  sulphur,  ihemi- 
caJsand  dyts,  vrine,  marhte,  &*£.,  amount  to  about  ^H  millions  a  year. 

PORTS  :  The  six  chief  ports  arc  Geaoa,  Leghorn.  Naples,  Messina,  PalermQ, 
and  V<aic>.  GENOA  is  the  "  Liverpool  "  of  Itftly,  and  dot^  about  onc-sixtli 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kinj^dom.  Naples,  the  second  port,  does  abovit 
one-twelfth  of  the  totil  mariiitae  tmde.  Genoa  is  the  headquarters  of  tixe 
/taliiin  General  JViifi:,'ii  Hon  Comp^iny ;  Naples  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  Orient 
/.ffff  atcnmers.  and  Brtndisi  tor  the  Fen  insular  and  Oriental  Company  s  vcsseK 

Comounlcations -.  There  are  good  roa/ls  in  t^mbardy  and  Sardinia,  but  in 
Central  and  Southern  Ituly  they  ar<^  very  defective,  the  best  bein^  the  uld  Roman 
higtiw.iys.  There  nrc  about  S.ooo  miles  of  railway  open  for  tralfic  in  the  king- 
dom. The  completion  of  the  i;rcat  Alpine  tunnels  has  facilitaied  communication 
with  the  countries  of  Centml  and  Western  Europe.  By  the  Mont  C'enii  Tunnel 
the  railway  system  of  Italy  communicates  with  that  of  France,  and  by  the 
line  over  the  Brenner  Pass  with  that  o(  Austria.  The  St.  Golhard  Tunnel 
links  the  railway-;  of  Italy  to  ibos>e  of  Swiixerland  and  Germany. 

GOVERNMENT;  The  Kingdom  of  It.ily  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  legislative  power  being  shared  between  the  Sovereign 
and  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers. 

The  Upper  Chamber,  the  Senate,  is  composed  of  members  of  thn  Royal 
fnmily  and  eminent  men  recommended  by  the  king;  and  the  lower  one,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  composed  of  508  members  elected  by  the  people. 

For  a  long  period,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expenditure  on  the  army 
and  navy,  the  annual  Expenditure  has  exceeded  the  Revenue  (which  amounts  to 
about  65  millions  sterling)  and  the  Public  Debt  has  thus  rapidly  increased,  and 
now  amounts  to  about  450  millions  sterling,  equal  to  jf  15  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, or,  including  the  Provincial,  Communal,  and  othiT  Debts,  to  the  va^t 
sum  of  670  millions,  equivalent  to  nearly  £-jfi  per  head  of  the  population. 

Military  service  U  corapubory.  The  Re^ar  Army,  on  a  jienre  footing,  in- 
cludes about  265.000  men,  but  in  war  time  the  moreable and  local  Militia  brings 
up  the  total  strength  to  over  m%  millions  of  trained  men.  The  Italiaa  Kavy, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  consists  of  over  200  wjir  vessels, 
manned  by  about  16.000  men.  Four  of  the  ironclads  (each  of  which  cost  over 
a  million  sterling)  carry  four  loo-toa  guns  each,  and  are  the  most  powerful 
men-of-war  aflo»t.  ai  of  the  vessels  are  ironclads,  and  there  are  15  torpedo 
vessels  and  156  torpedo  boats.  The  chief  naral  and  military  port  of  Italy  is 
Nafi.es. 

The  basin  of  the  Po  is  studded  with  fortified  places,  and  stroor  fortificatloni 
defend  most  of  the  port;.  "  Rome  is  surrounded  by  waIIs.  and  is  being  pro- 
tected by  a  circle  of  forts. " 
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*.'  IVariou*  10  dw  year  iMo,  Itftly  was  divided  poIUicAny  into  wenl  Sut«*— nbc  m 
Diunber.  TbcM  wee  the  KJiigioa  et  SudinU,  the  Kinsdom  of  M&ples  uid  ihc  Tm 
Sialics,  the  Lomtiardo-Vcoetima  Kiagtioin  (pui  of  the  Austnui  EcopinX  tbc  States  of 
Ibe  Chorch,  tbe  Cnad  Oocfay  of  ToKMaf,  the  Onchir  of  Pam>,  the  Ducbr  af  Mod«tt, 
the  Republic  of  S«a  Mariiio,  mrJ  tbe  Prindpslit)-  of  Monaco.  The  ihre«  firvt  naionl  of 
these  were  the  nioct  coondentUe ;  tbe  two  lau  mentioned  were  insigtiificaxii  is  point  of  nw. 

The  public  events  of  Ihercmn  1939-60  resulted  in  thcDiiion  of  ibcgTeuly  iaffa-pofftiiMl 
of  Italy  uoder  a  single  >overetenty.  hotnhu^f,  by  »id  of  the  arms  of  France,  wa>  tram> 
femd  bom  tbe  dotniDion  of  Amtria  to  tb«  omstirational  rule  of  tb*^  fCins  of  Svdiaia, 
Tbe  ifurarsem  popoladoos  of  Titieaoy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  larser  pan  of  tbe  iben 
Papal  States,  expelled  their  deservedly  ttopopalar  ralen,  ud  added  tbesndvcs  to  the 
*.ab;ecis  uf  the  Sanltoian  nKxtarcby.  The  NeepoliiMi  provinces  OBcIaditif  the  whole  of 
Southern  Italy),  with  the  neixhbourini:  Uland  of  Sidly,  were  rooted  to  •etion  by  the 
patriot  soUUei',  Ganhaldi,  and,  with  the  aooeptaoce  of  their  proffered  onion,  the  title  of 
Kins  of  Sardinia  wat  exchanged  for  that  of"  Ring  of  Italy,**  with  Florence  as  therspital 
cf  the  new  Kingdotn. 

Tbe  Kingdomoflnly.ihQSCQniamted,  inclodedtbt-oegeBth*  of  the  entire  awm  try.  Two 
portions  of  Italy,  however,  wer«  itill  wanting  to  iu  coapleteness,  namdy,  (be  province  of 
Vcnctia  and  tbe  States  of  tbe  CSittrcb.  The  year  tS66  witnfed  the  cuiorced  reltnqiuih* 
ncot  by  AosOna  of  her  doouaion  over  Veoetia,  wfaidi,  with  L^Mnbanly,  was  then  inada 
Italiaa  in  apolitical,  as  wdlasinaphyncal^seose.  Rotae,  with  a  taall  atyacanc  tormory, 
a  Ifacttoo  of  the  fbrner"Scu« of  tiwCbtirdi,'' remained  tudcr  the  Mtaporal  lovereigBiy 
cf  tbe  Popt  until  ityoi  when  tbe  laisu  sastawed  by  Fiaaca  ut  tlM  ww  which  sbe  had 
firovoked  with  Ganauwy  lad  to  the  final  withdrawal  of  tbe  French  amy  (by  which  the 
Papal  dotainioa  had  bees  souaioed),  and  to  the  unioa  of  all  Italy  onder  a  slogie  ruler, 
King  Victor  Eouaamid,  with  Rome  as  the  capital 

Savoy  and  Nice,  prevfaoly  patt  of  tbe  Sardinian  tnosardiy,  wue  in  iSfotraasfoRd  to 
theraleof  France,  and  the  itHignificantPritkapsltly  of  Monaco  lies,  in  virtueof  ibedMOge, 
between  Frai>ee  and  Italy.  Tbs  little  town  of  San  Marino,  with  a  imall  adjacent  tract 
(Mtuatcd  between  the  Apennines  and  the  AdriaticX  and  forming  the  Repoblic  of  San 
Marino,  retains  it>  notoinsl  iadepeodeocc. 

DIVISIONS:  The  Kingdom  ofltaly  is  divided  into  69  ProTioce^ 
which  are  named  after  the  chier  town  in  each.  The  old  Territorial 
Dmsions,  or  Compartimentiy  16  In  number,  though  not  now  officially 
recognised,  arc  better  known.  Four  of  these  historic  divisions  are 
in  Central  Iuly»y?i/^  in  the  Northern,  andyfotf  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  Peninsi^  while  Insular  Italy  includes  two  of  them. 

TOWNS:  About  one-fourth,  of  the  people  of  Italy  live  in  towns, 
9  of  which  have  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  5  other  towns  each 
have  a  population  of  between  50  and  100,00a  No  less  than  52 
towns  contain  between  20,000  and  50,000  inhabitants. 

Tbe  ti  largeit  towns  in  onler  of  popuUtioo  are  Naples,  Bfllan.  Rome,  Tttrlii, 
Palcrmot  Genoa.  Florence.  VeiUea,  aftd  Bologna.  Tbe  next  largest  are  Co/orm. 
Ltgham.  Mestina.  Vtroma,  BaH.  and  Padua. 

NORTHERN  ITALY'  includes  five  of  the  old  territorial  divi- 
sions, namely,  Piedmont,  Liguna,  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  Emilia. 
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Hedmont  includes  the  western^  Lombardy  the  central^  and  Venetia 
the  easUrn  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy.  Emilia  in- 
cludes that  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  Po  and  the 
Apennines;  and  Llg^ria,'  or  ^ii Eastern  ^/viW-o,  extends  along  the 
coast,  south  of  Piedmont  and  west  of  Emilia.' 

Th«  chief  towns  of  Nortbero  Italy,  the  most  denseljr-populftted  part  of  the 
peninsula,  are  TURIN  (230).  and  Alessandria  (30).  in  Piedmoot;  MILAN 
(395).  BrBSCIA{43).  CREM0MA(3t).  MA?rrUA(30),  PAVIA  (30),  and  CoMO  (25), 
in  L^mbifdy:  VEVICE  (130J.,  Verona  (60),  Padua  (47),  and  ViCENZA  (28)^ 
in  Venetia;  GENOA  {140).  in  LlgurU;  BOLOGMA  (104),  Pabma  (45), 
MODENA  (31),  and  FrbRARA  (98),  in  Emilia. 

TURIN  (Torino),  the  chief  city  of  Piedmont  (and.  prior  to  1664,  the  capital 
for  a  time  or  the  Italian  kingdom),  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Po.  It 
has  impariant  iitb,  'j^aoiten,  and  eottoit  manufactures,  and  is  the  ^reat  nxi/vtay 
centre  of  North- Western  ItaJy,  and  comraunicales  with  France  through  the 
Mont  Cents  Ticnnel  and  along  the  Medilcrraneui  arrriboard.  Turin  is  a  unirer- 
sitjr  city,  and  has  many  literary  and  scientific  societies. 

Alessandria,  a  strongly -fortified  town  to  the  soath-cast  of  Turin,  is  on  the 
River  Tanaro.  an  affluent  of  the  Pa  Marengs,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  victory 
over  the  Austrians  in  1800.  is  near  Alessandria.  GENOA  (Genova).  one  of  the 
most  important  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  in  former  times  the  rival  of 
Venice  in  commerce  and  dominion,  lies  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  al  the  head 
of  the  gulf  called  by  its  name.  About  otu-sixlk  of  thn  entire  maritime  com- 
merce of  Italy  centres  at  this  busy  port,  which  has  regular  steam  communica- 
tion with  the  chief  ports  ol  the  world,  and  communicates  by  roil,  via  Turin 
and  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  with  Lyons.  &c. ,  and  via  Milan,  and  the  St 
Gotbard  Tunnel,  with  Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  *'  Liverpool  of  Italy" 
it  abo  the  centre  of  the  Meditermnean  seaboard  railways,  which  run  along 
the  const  westward  to  Marseilles,  and  soutb-east wards  to  Rome,  Naples,  Ac 
Viewed  from  the  sea,  Genoa,  well  named  "  The  Superb,"  is  certainty  one  of 
the  most  niagnilicent  cities  in  the  world,  and  its  beautiful  churches  and  marble 
palaces  are  unrivalled  even  in  Italy.  Spesit,  to  the  south-east  of  Genoa,  waj 
formerly  the  chief  naval  station  of  Italy,  and  is  stiU  an  important  seaport. 

MILAN  [Milano],  "The  Grand,"  in  thecentrcof  the  Plain  of  Lorobordy.and 
the  former  capital  of  Austrian  Itdy,  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  cathedral*  oS 
white  marble  and  for  its  marble  palaces.  It  stands  beside  iho  River  Olona,  one  of 
the  many  afiluenls  of  the  Po,  and  is  the  chief  railway  centre  of  the  northern  plain, 
communicating  with  Genoa  and  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  on  the  toutb. 
and,  through  the  St,  Gotkard  Tunnel,  with  Swiizerland  and  Gtrraany  oa  the 
north.    It  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  Nortliurii  Italy. 

Pavia.  on  the  River  Ticino,  near  its  junction  with  the  Po,  is  to  the  south-west 
of  Milan.  Numerous  large  cities,  many  of  ihcm  famous  in  the  records  of  past 
ages  and  still  of  considerable  imponance.  lie  within  this  port  of  Italy  or  within 
the  adjoining  Venetian  province — amongst  tiiem  Venice,  the  metropolis  of 
Nortb-Eastern  Italy,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and 
iroii  gooJi ;  Cremona,  famous  for  its  violins;  Mantua,  with  its  art  trcastu-ca, 
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the  stronger  miliUry  pontion  In  the  northera  plain  ;  Verona,  witix  Us  Roimo 
aropbitheaire.  and  many  otben. 

VENICE  (Vcnain)  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  midat  oi  la- 
goons, in  a  situation  n-eU  fitted  for  oofnmanding,  as  it  did  in  former  ages,  the 
cx>minerce  of  the  ndghbourii^  waters.  Canals  divide  its  different  quarten,  but 
the  dty  itself  is  acfwscibte  by  the  railway,  which,  crossing  the  tagooos.  coooectt 
it  vitb  Milan  and  other  places  in  Northem  Italy,  and  with  Florence  and  Rome 
to  the  south.  Venice,  "throned  on  her  hundred  isles."  her  lofty  towers,  spires 
and  palaces,  rising  "like  water-columns  firom  the  sea,"  is  one  of  the  most 
picttnvsqoe  ctttes  in  the  world  :  and  though  no  longer  so  Important  as  a  sea- 
port oor  the  bead  of  a  great  Republic  as  it  ooce  was,  the  "Queen  of  (he 
Adriatic  "  is  still  a  busy  port,  with  extensive  ihifiiuiidimg  yards  and  consider- 
able monofiictures  otftass  and  Jewfitiry. 

Verona  is  to  the  west  of  Venice,  on  the  Rivet  Adige,  and  is  an  important 
fortress,  as  well  as  a  great  commercial  city.  P«da&  .laii  Miernxxm.  lie  between 
Venice  and  Verona.  Mantoa,  the  birltaplace  of  Virgil,  is  a  strongly-fottified 
town  on  the  Kiver  Mincio,  which,  iuuinf  from  the  Uigodi  Gnrda.  juns  the  Po. 
Costoxa  and  ViDafranca  are  west  of  Vertma.  between  the  Adige  and  the  Mlnda 

Emilia  comprehends  the  lenjtory  of  the  Romagna,  which,  prior  to  1859, 
formed  part  of  the  Papal  dominions,  together  with  the  former  Uucbies  of  Parma 
and  Modenx  Bolofsa,  the  chief  dty  of  this  part  of  Italy,  lies  in  the  plain 
which  strcicbes  between  the  Apennines  and  the  course  of  the  Pck  Its  ftunoos 
university  was  founded  in  1088,  and  "  in  ibc  Middle  At;es  it  was  often  attended 
by  as  many  as  10.000  students  at  a  time. "  The  railways  Erom  Verkioe  to  Florence, 
mkI  from  Tiirin  and  Milan  to  the  .\driatic  seaboard,  pats  through  this  town, 
wbidi  has  a  Kieal  trade  aiKl  many  importani  manufactures*  Pwrara  is  near 
ther^fat  baidcaf  tbe  Po.  Parma  and  Modcaaore  also  situated  witlun  the  plan 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  I'o— the  former  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called 
by  Its  name.  Ravenna,  once  a  seaport,  is  now,  like  the  ancient  port  of  Adria, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  an  inland  town:  bere  Dante,  the 
famous  Italian  poet,  died  in  1321. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  includes  the  Roman  Territory,  Tuscany, 
the  Marches,  and  Umbiia.  Tttscaoy  lies  on  the  western,  and  the 
Marches  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines  ;  Umbrialies  between 
them.  Rooift,  or  the  Roman  Territory,  extends  along  the  westeni 
coast  to  the  south  of  Tuscany.  * 

Thm  cUcf  towns  of  Central  Italy  are  ROMC  (773).  in  the  Romaa  Tafrttory ; 
pLoacNCS  (135).  Leghobh  (Bo).  Pisa  {38).  Sikna  (23),  and  Cakraka,  in 
Tuscany:  Akcona  (31).  in  the  Marchas;  and  PfiauGiA  and  Tf.rni,  in  Umbria. 

ROME  (Roma),  the  "Eternal  City,"  the  ancient  "mistress  of  the  world," 
and,  since  1870,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  siandson  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  18  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean.  Dy  far  the  larger 
portion  of  ttie  city  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river :  that  portion,  however,  which 
OoQiains  the  Ca/Acilra/^5/.  PtttraaA  the  Ka/»r<iiv  Paiact  (the  residence  of 
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the  Pope)  is  on  the  right  bank.  This  latter,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
'•  Leonine  City,"  '  is  reserx-etl  for  the  purposes  of  the  Papal  Court. 

The  area  included  unthin  modrrn  Rome  in  marked  by  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  arc  still  standing,  but  great  portions  of  the  enclosed  space  are  a  mrre 
wilderrii^ss  of  niins.  The  Cti/iV««,  which  is  beyond  ihepopulnled  portion  of  the 
city,  is  the  most  imposing  among  the  m-iny  magnificent  works  of  ancient  art 
which  belong  to  Rome,  and  which  annunlly  attract  enormoiu  numbers  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  Rome  is  jointed  by  rail  lo  Naples  and  Brindisi  on 
the  south,  and  to  Florence,  Genoa,  &c ,  on  the  north. 

Civita  Vecchta.  foity  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Rome,  serves  as  the  port  or 
that  city. 

FLORENCE  {Firenze},  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  was  for  some  lime  (t864>7o) 
the  political,  as  it  has  always  been  the  intellectual,  capital  of  Italy.  Florence. 
"The  Heautiful,"  perhaps  the  most  enchanting  of  Italian  cities,  t!  situated, 
among  the  most  charming  scenery,  on  (he  banks  of  the  River  Amo,  and  is 
famous  for  its  rich  collections  of  awrijc/ar/,  and  as  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  many  great  men.  .among  ihem  Dante,  Michael  Angela,  Amerigo  Vesfucci, 
GaliUtf,  and  Savonarola.  It  i^  also  a  great  industrial  centre,  and  is  in  direct 
eomraimi cation  by  mil  with  air  the  chief  cities  of  Northern  and  Peninsular 
Italy.  Sili,  jevfellery  and  loorks  of  art  are  the  chief  industrial  products  of 
the  moJern  Florentine*. 

L«ghoni  (Livorno),  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  is  the  port  of  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seat^^  of  Ilali.in  commetcc  in  ci^rn,  vtine,  alivt-oil,  and  straw 
plait.  PIm.  on  the  River  .^rna  n  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  Galileo, 
the  famous  astronomer,  was  bom  in  1564,  hax  a  great  name  in  mediscvaL 
history,  and  is  famed  for  its  leaning  tower,  170  feet  high,  and  15  feet  off  the 
perpendicular.  Ancooa  is  a  military  station  and  trading  centre  on  the  Adriatic. 
Near  Carrara  arc  the  famous  marble  quarries,  whence  the  finest  statuary 
marble  in  the  world  is  obtained.  The  little  Republic  of  S&n  Marino  is  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Marches, 

The  province  of  Umbkia.  lying  between  Tuscany  and  the  Marches,  is  an 
inland  rt^on.  Pervffia,  its  chief  city,  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  upper  portion  of  that  river's  course. 

SOUTHERN  ITALY'  includes  the  Campania,  Abnizzi  and 
Molise,  Apulia,  Basilicata,  and  Calabria.  Tht*  Campania  includes 
the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  western  coast :  the 
Abnizzi  and  MoUse  division  lies  between  the  "back-bone  of  Italy" 
and  the  Adriatic  coast  Apulia  includes  the  extreme  south-eastern 
extension  of  the  peninsula,  and  Calabria,  The  south-western  "limb." 
Basilicata  lies  between  these  two  divisions. 

The  chief  towns  of  Southern  Italy  ,ire;  NAPLES  (465),  Salerno  (33),  and 
QASTA  (18),  io  the  Carapania ;  .AquiLA  and  Chisti,  in  the  Abrozd and  Molise; 
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FOGGIA  (36).  BakI  (58).  BRINDISI.  and  Takanto  (95).  in  ApoUa;  RegGIO 
(33),  CosENZA  (15),  andCATANZAitA<3i).m  CaUbrift;  aod  POTCNZA  {16),  in 
BuOlcata. 

NAPLES  (Napolt),  ihe  capital  of  the  ronner  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  ibe 
Two  Sidties,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  denseIy<peopled  city  in  Italy.  U  a 
charmingly  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Bay  cf  Na^ia,  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  foot  of  Afount  ytsuviiu.  The  disinter^^d  cities  of 
//gnu/awum  and  Pomfni.  buried  eighteen  centuries  ago  (a.d.  79),  undei  tbe 
aibes  ejected  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  are  at  ibe  fcxit  af  the  moantain,  beside  tb« 
shore  of  the  bay.  Naples,  tbe  chief  aaval  and  military  station  of  Italy,  is  also 
an  important  trading  centre,  and  has  some  manufactores.  Naples  is  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  Italian  cities,  and  a  native  proverb  says,  "  See  Naples,  and 
then  die." 

Fev  of  tbe  other  cities  of  South  Italy  are  of  any  considerable  sire.  Among 
the  more  noteworthy  are  Foggia.  Ban,  Salerno.  Gaela.  Capua.  Tarento  (the 
ancient  Tarmtum).  and  Brindisi  (Ihe  anct«nt  Brwiduxium).  Gaeta  and  SaJeiBO 
are  on  the  Mcditcrrane&n  coast ;  Ban  and  Briadiai,  on  the  Adriatic  shore ;  and 
Tarmnto,  at  the  bead  of  the  gulf  called  by  its  name.  Foffsia  and  Capua  are 
inland.  Gaeta  is  a  strongly  fortlHed  port  on  the  Gulf  aS  Gaela.  EOUNOISI 
was  a  great  naval  suttoo  in  Greek  and  Roman  times;  and.  as  tbe  European 
terminus  of  tbe  "  OvtrLind  RamU"  to  India,  and  the  port  of  call  for  the  ocean 
steamers  of  the  Patimsutar  and  Oritntat  Steamship  ComfKuty,  is  rapidly  re- 
gaining lonw  of  its  andcDi  importance  Rbcgio,  in  Calabria,  is  built  on  tb« 
dopes  of  tbe  bmous  rode  of  Seyiia,  and  exports  enonnoos  quantities  of  the 
yrwf— oranges,  figs,  pomegranates,  See. — grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ferry 
steamers  al&o  ply  to  Mkssina,  on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  narrow  strait  so  modi 
dreaded  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the  rock  of  Scylla.  and  the  whirlpool 
or  eddy  of  CharybJis. 

INSULAR  ITALY*  includes  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
Sicily  is,  in  parts,  as  fertile  and  densely- peopled  as  the  northern 
plains,  but  Sardinia  is  neither  as  populous  nor  as  advanced  as  the 
other  provinces  of  Italy. 

The  chief  towns  in  Insular  Italy  are  PALERMO  (ao6).  MESSINA  (78), 
Catania  (96),  Marsala  (40),  Trapani  (3a),  Caltanisctta  (25),  and 
Syracuse  (20}.  in  Sicily;  and  CAGLIARI  (36),  and  Sassari  (33),  in  Sardinia. 

The  largest  towns  in  Sicily  are  Palermo  and  Messina.  PALERMO  (905), 
Ibe  largest  city,  is  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  a  beautiful  town,  and 
exports  much  wmt,  com.  :md/rtnt.  Messina  (77)  is  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
beside  the  strait  which  bears  its  name,  across  which  feny  sitamtrj  mn  regularly 
to  Reggio.  the  terminal  of  ibe  peninsular  raitw,-ty-system  of  Italy.  As  a  seapoct, 
MeMioa  ranks  next  to  Geixia.  Naples,  and  L«ghom.  Sauthent  fruits,  aUoe' 
m7,  and  suI/Aitr  are  its  chief  exports. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  Sicily.  Catania  lies  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Btoa,  on  the 
east  coast ;  Syracnst  (tbe  ancient  Syraevsa)  is  on  the  same  coast,  to  tbe  south* 
ward  ;  Marsala  [famoos  for  its  win'*s)  and  Trapani  are  seaports  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  ishuid ;  Girseati  (the  audcnt  A^rigentum)  is  near  the  souib 
ooasL 
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BtTtt  riaee  to«  i«i  fadepemfciim  and  gJB  miwmiia  an  "umy"  oTIttown,  is 
Oirf(f  y  w^ma^  inks,  vid  the  populaiioo  Bbottt  t.oaa  Tbt  Tflla(*  of  Su 
Mai^i  b  baiH  oa  Uk  upper  stope  of  a  b^  rack;  hJU  okUed  Mooai  Tfun. 
The RqwJabc  tnjoweraed  by  aCoonca  of  6e> membera  ao nobles,  ae townsmtfit 
aad  ao  iiimiiibti    ini  in  1879;  placed  itself  under  the  protectkm  of  ItaU. 


MALTA. 
The  Maltese  Islands — Malta,  Goxo,  and  Comino— lie  in  the 
Mcdiierrancan  Sea,  between  Sicily  and  the  north  coast  of  Afncx 
Malta  is  \^  miles  in  length,  with  an  area  of  95  square  miles  ;  Goio 
has  an  area  of  20,  and  Comino  about  2  square  miles.  Total  ttrra^ 
1x7  square  miles.  With  a  population  of  163,000,  Malta  is  probably 
the  most  densely-peopled  place  in  the  world,  ihcre  beinjj  on  nn 
average  no  less  than  1.400  persons  lo  the  square  mile,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  density  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  interior  of  Malta  is  mounLimous ;  there  Is  neither  rlr«r  nor  rlntlvt] 
naturally  barren,  by  dim  ol  persistent  labour  a  soU  hw  been  formed,  tapAblo 
of  producing  atHon,  cereals,  and  all  the  ordinary  sub-iropicU  pl.mi«  ond 
vegeublcs.  The  land  11  highly  cultivated,  ond  50.000  acres  are  actually  umlcr 
crops,  out  of  a  louU  ol  75,000  acres.    The  water  iufifty  is  derived  from  apriii|ri— 
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tbe  rainfall  only  averaging  17  10  so  tnchn  a  jrear.  The  climate  is  hoi.  bwt, 
when  tbe  necessary  uniUry  improvernenU  have  been  made.  Malta  triU  be  the 
beaUbiest  spot  in  the  Modiierranean  as  a  winier  resort.  Four-fifths  of  tbc 
populatioa  are  Maltese — a  mixed  race  ofAiBbs and  luliaas — a  most  industrious 
and  Tnigal  people  and  excellent  seamen. 

Va  lletta  (65),  the  capital  of  Malta,  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world,  and  is  strong^Iy  fortified.  It  ha^  an  extensive  arsenal 
and  docIcTard,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  BritUb  Mediterraneaji 
Fleet 

Valletta  is  built  on  a  long  rid^e  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Malta,  with  a  harbour 
00  cither  side — Quara»iinf  //arfitmr  on  tbe  north,  and  I'aL'etta  Harbour,  tyt 
the  Grand  Port,  on  ibe  south.  The  arsenal  and  doclqrard  are  in  the  suburb  of 
yiftoriasa,  on  the  oppositf?  side  of  the  Grand  Port.  Great  forts  defend  ihe 
leawaid  approaches;  and.  on  the  land  side,  both  Valletta  nnd  Vittoriosa  are 
enclosed  by  strong  fonificatioDS,  so  that  this  tnportant  strategical  position  is 
practically  impregnable. 

Malta  is  of  vast  importance  in  a  commercial,  as  well  as  a  military 
point  of  view,  for  it  not  only  serves  as  a  depSt  for  colUciing  and 
distributing  goodSy  but  also  as  a  coaling  station^  and  as  a  rendezvous 
for  refitting  our  JUet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  fact,  tbe  possession  of  Gibraltar  at  tbe  entrance  to  thi«  great  inland  «ea, 
of  Blalta  in  the  Central  Mediterraaean.  and  of  Cyprus  in  tbe  I^^vant.  viniully 
converts  the  Medilenanean  into  ut  Enflish  lake,  ami  secures  the  Sum  Canal 
Rooteto  India. 

The  trade  of  Malta  is  mainly  a  transit  one,  the  actual  imports^  in 
1889,  amounting  to  ^^845,000,  an  1  the  actual  exports  to  ^56,000  ; 
while  the  imports,  in  transit,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to 
j£33,44Z,ooo,  and  the  exports^  if*  transit^  to  j£33,57o,ooo. 

Tbc  exporMbie  produce  of  the  islands  ooonsts  of  eoUm,  potatoes,  oranga, 
figs*  homey,  and  com ;  and  there  are  manulactures  of  fotidn.  jltigret,  and 
majckea.  A  railway  connects  Valletta  with  Ctita  Vecchia.  a  beautiful  town. 
formeHy  tbe  capital,  m  the  interior.  West  of  Valletta  is  tbe  POSTO  oc  Sam 
Paolo,  where  it  is  supposed  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked. 

The  ffOTcrniaeat  of  Malta  is  to  some  extent  representative,  the  Cmemor 
being  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Gevemment  of  ao  membCTS,  t4  ot  whom  are 
dected,  and  an  Exeemiiv*  Cotuuii,  The  annual  RcvK>%mx  and  Expeniitmrx  cacb 
amount  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUlton  sterling,  la  r^icioa,  the  Maltese  are 
Rom,in  CsUkoiUs. 

Malta  was  first  colonizeJ  by  the  Phcenicians.  and  was  afterwanis  held  by  tbe 
Greeks.Canhaginians,  and  Romans.  In  the  9th  cent  U17  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  Saracens,  and  at  a  Utcr  period  belonged  to  Spain.  In  1530,  Charles  V. 
of  Spain  granted  Malta  to  tbe  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  held  it  until  1798. 
when  they  capitulated  to  Napoleon.  Two  yean  later,  the  French  were  foreed 
to  surrender  the  island  to  the  Hngli«h,  .ind  the  eestion  was  formally  oontinBCd 
by  the  Treat/  of  Paris  in  1814. 
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BXTKNT:  la poiaCflf siM;SpnBi5nCMeAin(fefeeDneskKgcr 
Uian  Eagiaad  aad  Wdes^  aod  oeaiij  as  luge  as  France — its  am 
beiDg  291,000  sqoue  imle^  at;  iadodine  d»e  Caaaiy  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  aad  the  "PrcsiAos*  nt  Koftb  Afnca,  197,000  sqnare  nuks.. 

Aflnig^  fiw  froa  Cap*  Tadh,  oo  the  iiilli.tothe  noath  «<  tto  Rhar 
■MaaaM.  aa  Oe  Fns^  fraaa».  tmMt*  99a  mies.  The  ^baaaoe  bttwt«i 
Iha  earoK  wmerir  paia*.  Capa  Painnrri.  aod  the  mat  aattarlgr.  Cap* 
Craaaa.  is  C«aBuka. 

COASTS:  The  coast-Iioe  of  Spain  is  moch  less  varied  than  ibe 
coasts  of  Italy  or  Greece,  and  the  Spanish  Pcninsola  has  a  more 
solid  shape  than  belongs  to  either  of  those  countries.  The  external 
contour  of  the  land  is  less  indented,  and  its  central  parts  are,  con- 
sequently, further  removed  from  the  sea  than  is  the  case  in  either 
the  Italian  or  the  Grecian  peninsulas. 

The  ooast-line  of  Spain  u  1.317  miles  in  lefliglh.  of  wbieh  605  miles  iu« 
iorraed  by  ibe  Atlantic  aod  71a  miles  by  ibe  Mediterraaean. 

Theprincipal  A)/cf  are:— C^asOrtar*]  »ad  FlaisUcra,*  both  on  tbe  nottb> 
wetf  coait  of  Spaia,  oa  the  aide  of  the  Atlanik ;  C^e  TariCa.  od  the  Dorthera 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,^  tMt  most  svutMoarJ/r  fmrni  y  t^kt  Emrvf^am 
amtinent:  Cape  Trafalgar,  a  short  disLince  lo  the  iiorth<wcsl  of  Cape  T.iiilu. 
on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  Enropa  Poiat,  the  extreme  aouthcm  point  of  Ibe  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  Crease,  00  the  McditerraiKan  coast,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees. 

ISLANDS:  The  Balearic  Islands,*  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Canaries,*  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  oflfthe  coast  of  Africa,  belong 
to  Spain. 

'. '  Both  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary  Isles  are  politically  conudaed  pari  of  tho 
boHM  country,  and  fonntwo  of  the  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  b  divided. 

The  Balaaric  Islands  arc  five  in  number,  namely,  Majorca,  Minorca.  Ivisa, 
Formentera,  and  Cabrera.  P&puUtian,  3is.oao.  Majorca  has  an  ana  of 
(,360  square  miles,  and  Minorca,  160  square  miles.  The  forDHr  il  hlUy,  but 
the  latter  it.  for  the  most  part,  level.     All  the  htands  ara  gsntfttlly  lianllc,  aitd 

I.  FinbiVfn.    Ijit.  Jtait,  ilw  md,  and  Urrj,  |  ibe  nxk.  hmce  lla  lunw 
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prodtKc  com  and  fruit.     The  chief  towns  are  Palka,  the  capital,  IvuA,  aod 
Maron. 

The  Caoaiy  Iilaods  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  60  miles  Off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Population,  about  joa.eoc.  The  largest  islands  are 
Tcoeriffe  and  Gran  Caaaria.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  latter  is  GlAM 
Palmas,  tbe  capiul  of  the  group.  The  Canaries  are  mountainous  and  volcanic, 
and  culminue  in  tbe  volcano,  Pico  de  Ttyde  (commonly  called  tbe  "  Peak  of 
TcocriSe"),  in  Tcnehffe,  12.185  feet  above  the  tea-level ;  this  volcanic  moua- 
uiin  was  lost  in  eruption  in  1798. 

MOUNTAINS:  Spain  is  crossed  by  several  mountain-chains, 
which  stretch  through  the  country  in  the  direction  of  cast  and  west 
These  are  the  Pjrenees,  the  Cantabrian  Moontains,  the  Mountaias 
of  Castile,  the  Mountains  of  Toledo,  the  Sierra'  Horena,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

The  Pyrencei  arc  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain.  Tbef  have  an  average 
elevatton  oi  8,000  fo«i,  t>ut  a  score  of  summits  rise  a.ooo  feet  above  this.  The 
highest  point  is  tbe  Pic  de  Setkou  or  Maladttta,  ii^i  feet.  Tbe  Cantabrian 
MoDBtaiiH  extend  westward  Irora  tbe  Pyrenees,  parallel  to  tbe  Spanish  shore 
of  tbe  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  terminate  in  Cape  Flnisterre. 

Tlie  chains  of  the  CastUian  Moantains,  the  Moontains  of  Toledo,  and  tbe 
Sierra  Morena  are  in  the  interior  of  Spain.  Their  direction  is  best  marked  out 
by  otsserving  on  tbe  map  the  difierent  river  basins  which  they  divide.  Thus,  tbe 
Moiuiaius  of  Castile  separate  tbe  basins  of  tbe  Dtturo  and  tbe  Tagta ;  tbe 
Moontains  of  Toledo  lie  between  tbe  Tagus  and  the  Gmutiana  ;  and  tbe  &<cm 
Morena  is  between  the  Guadiana  and  the  GuadaJ^uivir, 

Tbe  intenor  of  Spain,  from  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  to  tbe  chain  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  forms  a  high  tableUad,  which  has  an  average  devatioo  of 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Many  parts  of  this  'q**'**pnd  have  an  arid  surface. 

Tbe  Sierra  Nevada  is  in  the  south  of  Spain,  oesr  tbe  Mediterraneaa  ooasL 
Tbe  culminating  point  is  AiuUuctn,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  11,151  ''^*** 
and  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  Peninsula,  south  of  the  Pyreneei. 

RIVERS:  Tbe  rivers  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  have  the  same 
general  direction  as  its  mountain-chains,  namely,  east  and  west. 
They  are  the  MtnhOi  Dotiro,  Ta^ns,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir, 
all  of  which  flow  west  and  discharge  into  the  Atiantic;  with  the 
Ebro,  Jucar,  and  Seg^ra,  which  have  eastwardly  courses  and  enter 
the  Mediterranean. 

Tba  Miabo  nses  in  tbe  nortb-east  of  Galida.  and,  in  tbe  lower  part  of  its 
ooune.  forms  tbe  boundary  tietween  Spain  and  Portugal 

Tbe  Dooro*  drains  tKHth-cenLral  Spain,  and  has  a  coarse  of  460  miles,  ooly 
75  of  which  (within  Portugal)  arc  navigable.  lu  tusin.  39.000  squire  mtles 
in  area,  is  ttouitded  on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountaias.  and  oc  tbe 
south  by  the  Sierra  de  Ctudarrama,  a  range  of  tbe  Moantains  of  Castile. 

Tbe  Tacus.  510  miles  in  length,  is  tt>e  longest  river  of  tbe  Peoinsola:  190 
miles  of  iu  lower  course  is  in  Portugal.     It  drains  ihat  portion  of  tbe  cestml 
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tableland  that  lies  belween  the  Castiltan  Sierras  and  the  Mountains  of  Toledo. 
A  part  of  its  lovrer  course  only  is  navi^blr.  nnd  its  estuary,  which  forms  a  fine 
harbour,  varies  from  2  to  7  miles  in  width. 

The  Gnadlana,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  its  source,  disappears,  and  for 
14  miles  flows  underground,  re-emerging  in  two  small  lakes  called  Loi  OJca 
d€  la  Gtutdiana  {i.e..  The  Eyes  of  the  Guadiana).  This  river  drains  the  tract 
Ijring  between  the  Mountains  of  Toledcj  and  the  Sierni  Morena,  but  is  only 
navigable  for  the  last  40  miles  of  its  course. 

The  GoadalqalTir'  drains  the  plain  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Sierra 
Nevad:^.  and  is  navigable  below  Cordova ;  its  total  length  is  390  railes. 

The  Bbro,  4J0  miles  in  length,  rises  in  the  Cantabriao  Mountains  and  drains 
north-eastern  Spain.  Itscurrent  is  rapid,  and  itsnavigaiionconscquenily  difficult, 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  Spain  exhibits  great  varieties.  The 
north  is  temperate  ;  the  bare  interior  is  liable  to  g^reat  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  being  parched  in  summer  b/  intense  heat,  but 
piercingly  cold  in  winter ;  the  south  and  south-cast  are  hot,  like 
the  countries  of  southern  Europe  in  general 

Tfa*  extreroes  of  temperature  which  belong  10  central  Spain  result  from  its 
elevated  and  exposed  character.  Madrid,  which  stands  »t  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  at  once  among  the  hottest  and  coldest  localities 
in  Europe.  In  many  parts  of  the  interior  plateau  the  rains  arc  scanty  and 
irregular.  The  rainfatt,  indeed,  for  the  whole  country  is  surprisingly  small, 
considering  its  proximity  to  the  sea ;  in  the  interior  it  ranges  between  8  and  I3 
inches  a  year.  The  Solans,  a  hot  wind  from  the  &outh,  &wccps  over  Andalusia. 
The  northern  districts  are  exposed  to  the  GalUgo,  a  cold  north  wind. 

PRODUCTIONS  ;  The  natural  productions  of  Spain  are  varied 
and  valuable,  but  the  deficiency  of  means  of  communication  has 
hitherto  hindered  the  development  of  its  vegetable  and  mineral 
wealth. 

Tb«  domestic  ■"Wft'f  toclade  iheef  (merino),  goals,  mules,  and  camels. 
Among  the  wild  aatmals  the  wal/,  hear,  and  chamois  are  found  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  vild  buli  in  Andalusia,  and  the  ape  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  vegetation  Is  as  various  as  the  climate.  In  the  north,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  fruits  common  to  the  south  of  England  flourish. 
In  the  south  and  south-east,  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  the  foliage  is 
evergreen,  and  the  fruits  are  such  as  belong  to  southern  lands.  The  orange, 
UmoH,  citron,  and //are  here  abundant ;  the  tvxar-cane  thrives,  and  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  ^nana  and  other  tropical  fruit-plants  is  seen  beside  the  groves  of 
myrtle,  oleander,  and  the /y.  Tbc  viae  is  cultivated  in  every  province;  in 
the  south-west,  at  Jenx,  the  well-known  sherry  wines  are  produced;  the  wines 
of  Malaga  and  Alicante,  in  the  south-east,  ore  also  famous. 

Tb«  mioeral  wealth  of  Spain  is  very  great.  The  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almadcn  (on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena|  are  among  the  richest 
in  the  world.  The  lead  and  iron-ore  mines  are  also  of  great  value.  Stiver, 
ccfper,  siiu,  and  tin  occur  in  various  paru  of  Spain,  and  valuable  mariies 
and  building-stones  abound. 

t.  Guadal.iuMr,  Anblc,  K*4j-<.'-JMir,  the  "freil  ririEt  " 
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INHABITANTS:  Spain  is  one  of  the  leut  populous  among 
European  countries,  its  population  being  only  i7>i  millions,  a 
smaller  number  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  that  of  many  other 
countries  which  are  inferior  in  natural  wealth,  being  on  an  average 
only  90  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

There  are  fewer  foretgDcrs  in  Spain  ihsin  in  anj  other  Ettropctm  eouatry 
—only  35,000  in  all  The  Bau/ues  number  440,000,  and  there  are  60,000 
Afortttoes  in  the  south,  50,000  Gipiies.  and  2.  small  number  oi  Jnes. 

Rue  aad  LaBgna(« :  The  Spaniards  are  the  desoeodants  of  the  old  Cattle 
Ibcrijuu,  largely  iniernunf^ed,  bowerer,  with  Pkanicuiit,  Roman.  Gotku,  and 
Mcoruk  elcmenis.  The  Spanbb  UnpMce  is  of  Latin  tfrigim.  nod  was  at  one 
time  nuch  more  like  the  Portuguese  than  at  presenL  The  Basqses  of  the 
north-east  are  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Iberians,  and  still  ipcaJi  their 
ancient  language. 

Bdacatioo :  Until  recently  the  mau  of  the  peoi^  were  totally  illiterate,  and 
even  DOW  probably  60  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  can  neither  read  nor 
write.     Higher  education  15  provided  for  in  58  public  colleges  and  jo  uai* 

^•ersities.' 

Relirioo:  The  Spanish  people,  with  the  excqition  of  30.000  Proteitants, 
jews,  Stc.  are  Roman  Catkoiui.  Protestants  are  allowed  to  nrnrt  privately, 
hot  arc  forbidden  to  tnake  any  public  announcements. 

INDUSTRIES  :  The  pursuits  of  industry  are  not  generally  flour- 
ishing in  Spain,  and  ihecountrj'  exhibits,  in  nearly  every  respect,  a 
^reat  decline  from  its  condition  at  a  former  period.  The  great  iater- 
national  lines  of  railway  traverse  the  cotmtr)-,  but  dlfficulltes  of 
transit  still  paralyse  trade,  except  on  the  coast  and  around  the 
centres  of  production. 

Acrkaltsr*  is  less  an  object  of  national  pursuit  than  the  rearioc  of  sheep,  im- 
mense numbers  of  which  arc  bred  upon  the  extensive  pasture-grounds  of  the 
interior.'  Ttie  »oiI,  where  naturally  or  artiBoally  irrigated,  is  very  fertile,  and 
intmflWtf  quantities  of  southern  firuits — olives,  pramges,  Uwumt,  eJaunds,  fiomt- 
grmmaia,  and  dates  mc  grown  and  largely  exported.  All  the  cmais,  includ- 
ing puv.  with  kemfi  anAjtax,  are  successfully  cultivaied.  A  very  large  quantity 
of  wtJw  is  produced,  espcoally  in  the  south-cast  (at  Malaga.  Atiouue,  &c)  and 
in  the  south-west  (ai  Jerez). 

The  slllc  mannfirtore  has  Boorished  of  late  at  Valencia  and  other  places  on 
the  McdHcTTUnenn  coasts.  Some  woollea  and  Unea  fabrics  Arc  also  mode,  and 
leather  is  exteniuveiy  prepared.  Th^rr  are  irvx-worij  .it  Barcelona,  ftr. 
Spain,  howevet ,  is  not  generally  a  manufacturing  country.  Minlog  employs  over 
59,000  people,  and  the  bulk  of  the  inm.  eefper,  and  ieadam  h  esponed  to 
Great  Britain. 

COMMERCE  :  The  {geographical  position  of  Spain  for  externa] 
commerce  is  excellent ;  but  with  all  her  great  mineraJ  wealth  and 
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valuable  agricultur*!  products,  the  country  does  not  rank  high  among 
trading  nations. 

■•Spain,  "says  Malte  Brun,"isonoofthc  European  countries  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  has  made  the  least  progrcM.  The  true  causes  of  ihe  inferi- 
ority of  Spain  are  the  disastrous  wars  of  the  lylh  century,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
her  ancient  cdlonies,  which  absorbed  all  the  vital  forccof  the  nation  -.  the  condition 
of  ignorant  superstition  which  has  estranged  her  from  all  modern  progress  ;  the 
bad  s^tero  of  property  which  is  held  in  few  hands  ;  and  the  political  agitations 
which  have  troubled  the  peninsula."  Popular  education  is  still  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition;  tnit  the  political  tmn^uillity  o\  recent  limes,  and  the 
introduction  ai  f\>reign  capital  to  develop  the  mineral  and  other  resources,  and 
to  improve  the  means  of  communication,  have  done  much  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry and  trade  of  the  country.  Landed  property  also  is  no  longer  in  a  fov 
hands — within  recent  years  the  soil  has  been  subdivided  among  a  very  large 
number  of  proprietors.' 

The  numerous  mountain-chains  render  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  ditficiiU,  and  the  roadi  are  worse  than  those  of 
any  other  European  country.  The  larger  towns  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  are 
now  connected  by  railways,  of  which  over  6,000  miles  are  open  for  Iraihc. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  Spain  and 
her  Colonies  amounts  to  over  70  millions  sterling  a  year — imports, 
34X  millions  ;  exports,  z%^  millions  sterling.' 

The  exports  of  Spain  consist  principally  of  three  articles — winei,  netal*,  and 
fniiti.  The  imports  are  chiefiy  mosufacttired  goods,  coai,  wheat,  fish,  timber, 
and  raw  cotton. 

Thft  Importi  from  the  Spanlah  Coloolei  into  Spain,  consisting  principally  of 
s»gar  and  tot^iuo  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  amount  to  about  3  millions  a 
year.  The  British  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  the  Spanish  Colonies  amount 
to  5  and  3%  millions  a  year  respectively,  or  a%  times  their  total  trade  with 
Spain  itself. 

The  Impotis  from  tbe  United  Kingdom  into  Spain,  which  consist  mainly  of 
eoal,  mrlals  and  muihinery,  with  cotton,  woatltn  and  iintn  manu/tictures, 
amount  to  about  5  millions  sterling ;  and  the  exports  from  Spain  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  consist  chJcBy  of  minerals,  fruits,  sherry,  and  espar.'o,  to 
itji  millions  a  year. 

The  vine  is  the  most  important  object  of  culture  in  Spain.  There 
ai-e  nearly  5  million  acres  under  vines,  and  nearly  640  million  gallons 
of  wine  are  annually  produced,  one-third  of  which  is  exported, 
principally  to  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  metals 
and  frtiits  are  also  very  large,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 

WINE:  The  total  value  of  Ihe  wine  exported  in  r88g  was  over  j^ii,3oo.doo; 
cjuttn-ft  rei  wine  to  the  value  of  j^  10,000,000  U:ing  sent  chiefly  to  France,  to  be 
oseii  then:  for  blending  purposes;  sherry,  /'t.ooo.ooo;  and  "^ vino gmerosa" 
j^30o,ooo,  nearly  all  of  which  finds  a  market  in  England.' 
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METALS,  such  as  iron,  cofvpcr.  l««d,  doc.  qnlcksllrer,  aod  nuinjr  otben, 
rank  second  in  the  list  of  Spanish  exports,  and  in  1989  reached  a  value  of 
j^S,ooo.ooa 

PRUfTS:  The  Talae  of  Gniiu  exported,  boch  fresh  and  dry,  is  upwards  of 
/a.ooo.ooo;  the  export  of  oraorei  akKw  unounli  b  number  to  nearijr  zoo 

millions,  valued  at  ^8oo,ooa 

Other  products  exported  in  very  larfre  qoanlities  are  oUve  oil,  corks,  and 
garden  produce  (sud)  as  ooioot  and  vcfct^les),  wool,  cattls.  esparto  crass  or 
aUa,  and  salt. 

The  best  customers  oT  Spain  are  Frante  [\%%  mHUons  sterling),  England 
(8K).  »lw  Spanish  CoUf/tia  {4%),  and  Portugal  {1%).  and  much  below  these, 
the  Arfemtif^  Reftihlu.  Btlgium,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  Spaaisb  imports 
come  principally  from  Frame  (lojj  millions  sterling),  EnglatJ  {(t%).  the 
Unittd  States  (4),  Cermamy  (a),  and  Belgium  (l). 

The  foreign  coaimerce  carried  on  with  France  and  England  is  thus  com* 
paratively  Urge,  and  trade  with  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  increa»i^. 
Though  the  borne  industries  ore  rigidly  proiected,  and  the  foreign  trade  la 
heavily  handicapped  bjr  high  Cusionu  duties,  yet  the  finanoes  of  the  country, 
in  spite  of  this  and  of  heavy  domestic  imports  and  government  monopolies, 
have  mya  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

PORTS :  The  chief  Spanish  ports  are  BARCELOKA,  the  "  I  Jverpool "  of 
Spain ;  Lbe  wine  and  fruit  ports  of  Valencia  and  AQeaato ;  and  CartagaoK, 
a  strongly-fortified  naval  frort  with  an  arsenal  and  dockyards,  on  the  west  oom  ; 
the/>wtVand  m'jsf  ports  of  Malaga  and  Cadis,  and  ibe  mineral  MrtcX  Hnakw^, 
on  the  south  coast :  and  GI}oa.  Bilbao,  and  Saatander.  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
cm  the  north  coasL  Bilbao  czpcn'ts  the  excdlent  iron-orei  of  Astorias.  Biscay. 
and  Galicia.  Gijon.  the  port  of  Oviedo,  Is  the  oiiilei  for  the  coal  miz»es  of 
AstoHa-t  nnd  I-eon. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  government  of  Spain  is  a  constitutional 
monu-chy ;  the  executive  resting  in  the  King,  and  the  power  to 
make  laws  in  the  Cortes,  or  Parliament,  with  the  King. 

The  Cortes  ts  composed  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated, 
or  are  senators  by  Hjiht,  and  the  Congress,  elected  by  the  people.  Both  Houses 
of  the  Spanish  Parliament  are  equal  in  authority. 

No  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kinfdoai  hare  tieeo 
issued  in  recent  years.  The  Rereaac  and  Ezpcadltar*  an  oadi  nipposed  10 
amount  to  about  800  mlUion  pesetas*  or  30  mitUoiu  st€rUn(.  whik  the  PabUc 
Debt  nmounts  to  nearly  a6o  millions. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  o«  all  men  over  ao  ycm  of  age,  tmt  any  ooe 
may  be  exempted  from  servjce  by  paying  1.500  pesetas,  or  £<>o  sterling.  The 
Araiy.  service  to  wbich  is  oompuliory  lor  8  years  at  home  or  4  years  in  the 
colonies.  Bombers  about  100.000  men  on  the  peace  footing,  which  can  be  raised 
in  case  of  neceulty  to  S;o,ooo  men.  The  Colonial  troops  and  Afilitia  number 
336,000  men.  There  are  36,000  Regular  troops  in  Cuba,  tt,ooo  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  3,500  in  Pono  Rica  The  Navy  consists  of  330  war  vessels,  of  which 
6  arc  inmelads,  aod  about  3P  toffedo  ttati. 

Tl«e  MMttC  tjSMi  ol  mamtf,  ■i%fctt.  sad  I  ttmwmtUtj  MIm  it  the  (wAi,  wUch  ll 
MmkwtMMadBpwdlsSfN^  Tka nadwd  |  «u«ly  «irtnlw  u tiM buw,  or Md 
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SPAIN  :    DIVISIONS  AND  TOWNS. 


DIVISIONS :  The  present  division  of  Spain  is  into  49  provinces. 
But  the  older  division  into  13  provinces — some  of  them  formerly 
separate  kingdoms — is  more  generally  followed  ;  and  (as  in  the  like 
case  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  France)  the  names  of  these  provinces 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  historic  records  of  the  country. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  older  Divisions  of  Spain,  with  their 
chief  towns.  The  present  "  Provinc las"  (with  three  exceptions — 
the  Basque  Provinces)  bear  the  names  of  their  respective  chief 
towns. 


IWtIiIom. 
N«wCutiie 

Old  CutUe 
Leon 
Asturias  . 


Pn»vmc«« 
Mid  Chief  T<wn». 

Madrid,  Toledo, 

AInuulen. 
Bur^M,  Vdtadolid, 

Siuiuu»I«r. 
Leon,  SaUmaitcm,  C^a- 

dnd  Rodrigo. 
Oviedtt,  Gijoti. 
Caninna,   reirol,  Vigo, 

Santi^o  de  Compos- 

tdU. 


Divisioni. 

Estremodura . 
Andalusia 


Murcla    . 

Araron  . 
Catalonia 
Valencia . 
Kavarre  . 
Biscay     . 


and  Chief  Towns. 

Badajoz,  Merida. 

Seville,  CaJu,  Jerec, 
Cordova,  Gmiada, 
Malaga,  Abneria. 

Muroa,  vartAKen^ 

Sangovut,  Tenicl. 

Barcelona,  Tarragona. 

Valencia,  Aiicsuite. 

Pamplona. 

Bilbao^  Tolosa,  Vitoria. 


The  Biscay  Division  includes  the  three  BaK(iue  Provinces  of  Viteaya  (capiuU, 
Bilbao),  Guipuuoa  (Tolosa),  Alava  (Vitoria). 

The  BaUdret  Division  includn  the  islands  of  Majorca  (chief  town.  Palma|, 
Minorca  (Mabon),  and  Ivlza  (Iviia). 

TOWNS:  Spain  contains  only  stowns  with  a  population  of  over 
100,000.  Thi^se  are  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  and 
Malag^a.  Eleven  other  towns — Murcia,  Saragossa,  Granada,  Carta* 
gcna,  Cadiz,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  Palma,  Lorca,  ValladoUd,  Cor- 
dova, and  Bilbao — each  contain  above  50,000  inhabitants. 

MADRID  (508),  tbe  capital  of  Spain,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
beside  the  stream  of  the  Sfantitiarts,  a  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  midst  of 
an  arid  plaia,  which  is  upwards  of  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  Tha 
royal  palace  of  the  Escoriat,  built  by  Philip  IL,  ii  to  the  aorth-west  of  the 
capital,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mouninins  of  Castile, 

Totado'  (ij),  famous  for  centuries  for  its  stoordi,  is  an  aaclent  city  on  the 
Tagus,  to  the  south-west  of  Madrid.  Talavara,  also  on  the  'I'apu,  lower  down 
its  stream,  is  cekbraied  for  the  victory  gained  in  1809  by  the  British  over  the 
French  army. 

Burgos  {io|,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  is  on  the  Arlanzon,  one  of  the  small 
tributaries  of  the  Uouro.  Gijon,  the  port  ofOviedo  {43),  thi*  capital  of  Asturias, 
Saatander  (41}.  on  the  coast  of  Old  Castile,  aud  BQbao  (50),  the  chief  port  oT 
the  Basque  Provinces,  are  well  known  coat  and  iron-ore  ports  on  ibc  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

Valladotid  (6a).  the  diief  city  of  Leon,  and  Che  fonner  capital  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  is  within  the  volley  of  ttie  Douro,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Pisucrga 

I.  Tbe  tlvselaM  recton  ol  l-a  Manrka.  to  tba  [  weti,  omf  Iba  fcorden  of  RMnmitlura,  ti  Aliim' 
««Mtfa  of  (he  Moaottlitt  of  ToMott*  fanoM  «  Ite  I  ^m.  runoiti  foe  !)■  qddnllnr  aul  ■^if'— 
caumry  of  tM  raUooliubto  Dtm  Qmue^t.    Te  itw  |  inlnas. 
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CLASS-BOOK  OF  MODEHX  GEOGRAPHY. 

and  the  Egwra — two  affloents  of  that  river :  here  Columbus  died  in  jvA 
SaUmanea.  oace  lamous  for  iu  university,  is  on  the  Rirer  Tormes,  which  joins 
the  Douro.  The  strongiy  fortified  town  of  Ctodad-Rodrieo.  where  WeUingloo 
difeued  ibe  French  in  1813.  is  to  the  souih-wes:.  near  the  I^Mtttfnieae  frontiei: 
Badajor,  stormed  by  the  British  in  tSia.  is  the  chief  city  and  fdrtreis  of  Estre- 
madura :  it  is  on  the  Guadiaoa,  and  closely  adjoins  the  bardcr<Une  between 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

AxDALUSiA,  the  southwardly  division  of  Spain,  includes  a  greater  number 
of  large  cities  than  any  other  portion  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  here  that  the 
3ifoors  longest  maintained  their  ground  a^nsi  the  advancing  tide  of  Christian 
warfare  and  conquest  Cordova,  Senile,  Granada,  and  Jaen.  among  the  cities 
of  Andalusia,  were  formerly  the  capiuls  of  Moorish  Idngdoms :  and  the  archi* 
tectural  glories  of  the  AIAamira  yet  tell  of  the  spleadoun  amidst  which  the 
Moorish  king)  of  Granada  maintained  their  court 

SEVILLE  (150).  now  chiefly  noted  for  its  extensive  trade  in  orangtt 
and  Lui^  tobacco  factoria — the  largest  in  Europe — stands  beside  the  River 
Guadalquivir,  which  can  be  ascended  as  far  as  this  city  by  re&sels  of  ixK 
more  than  a  thousand  tons.  Here  the  great  Spanish  painters.  Velasquei  and 
Murtllo,  were  bom.  Near  the  splendid  cathedral  is  ibe  magniCicenT  Moorish 
palace,  known  as  the  A/caxttr.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gu^idalquivir  is  Saa 
Locar,  the  port  whence,  in  1519.  Magellan  sailed  on  the  first  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation rtnind  the  globe.  Paloc,  a  small  port  to  the  westward,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  River  Tinto,  is  yet  more  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  dis> 
covery,  for  Columbus  sailed  thence,  in  1492,  on  the  great  voyage  in  which  be 
discovered  the  New  World. 

Cadia  (7a),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Western  Europe,  and  for  centuries  one  of 
the  chief  seaporia  of  Spain,  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  an  island  which 
bnmedialdy  adjoins  the  Spanish  coast  The  town  of  Jeres  de  la  Praitera.  or 
Xeres  (64),  whence  the  name  of  ikcrry  is  derived,  is  in  tbe  midst  of  the  wii»e 
district,  to  the  north-east  of  Cadii.  The  name  of  Cape  Trafalgar,  to  the  south- 
east of  Cadix,  recalls  tbe  memory  of  hfelson's  great  victory  in  1805. 

Cordova  {55).  greatly  decayed  from  its  former  magnificence,  is  on  tbe  Guadal- 
quivir, in  the  middle  portion  of  its  course.  Tbe  cathedral  ts  a  splendid  edifio^i 
GRANADA  I101).  the  capital  of  the  last  of  the  Moonsh  kingdoms,  stands  in  a' 
beautiful  plain  at  tbe  northern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  beside  the  little  streaoi 
of  the  Darro.  which  f.ills  into  tbe  Xenil.  one  of  tbe  chief  affluents  of  tbe  Gua- 
dmlqtiivir.  Malac*  (134).  is  a  flourishing /rw/  and  wmt  port  00  the  southern 
couL  MabgB  and  other  towns  in  Anddnsim  nfleicd  aeverdy  during  the 
^-  temUe  earthquake  of  1884.  Ahncrla  (36),  on  the  aouth-eastem  coast  of 
^^B  Andalusia,  b  famous  for  xx^grttpa.  large  quantities  of  which  aie  sent  to  Liver- 
^^^P    pool  and  other  British  ports,     it  also  has  an  important  export  trade  in  Uad, 

K  The  town  of  Mnrda  {93)   is  on  the  River  Segura,  on  tbe  eastern  side  of 

B  Ibe  kingdom.      Cartagaoa  (84},   the  Carikago  Nova  of  the  ancient  Cartha< 

H  ginians,  00  the  coast  of  Muroa,  has  an  exceUoit  and  strongly  fortitied  harbour. 

I  with  an  arsenal  and  dodqrard.     AUcast*  (40),  anotber  tcijw  vaA  fruit  pan., 

■  f|tK*  on  tbe  Mediterranean  coast,  is  to  tbe  northward.     Valincla  (170^  sttll 

■  further  north,  is  a  short  distance  ioland ;  it  has  flourishmg  tiUt  manufactures. 

■  and  an  extensive  trade  in  fruit  cspedally  the  famous  Valencia  mitimt  and 
B  cranes— 9ad  rict.  which  are  grown  in  abundance  in  tbe  rich  valleys  of  tbe 
^L  Se^'ura,  Jucar,  and  GuaJaleviar. 
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SPAIN  :    CHIEF  TOWNS— COLONIES. 


BARCELONA  (273).  situated  on  ihe  coast  of  CaUlonia.  commands  the 
Mediterranean  trade  of  Spain,  and  is  (he  second  city  of  ihe  kingdom  in  amount 
of  population,  but  tbe  first  in  manufactures  and  cotunterce.  Saragosia  (93}, 
the  chief  city  of  Aragon,  on  the  River  Ebro,  is  noteworthy  for  its  memorable 
siege  by  the  French,  in  1808-9.  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Pamplona,  in 
Navarre,  is  a  strong  fortress,  not  far  distant  from  the  Pyrenees.  San  Sebastian, 
a  strongly  fortified  port  on  the  Bay  of  Riscay,  near  the  French  border,  was 
stormed  by  the  British  in  1813,  after  a  memorable  siege.  The  railway  from 
France  through  the  north  of  Spain  to  Madrid  passes  through  San  Sebastian. 

Santiago  de  CompuCellft,  the  former  capital  of  Galicia,  like  many  other  of 
the  cities  of  Spain,  has  greatly  decayed  from  its  former  importance.  Conmiia 
(37)>  luid  Pcftol,  on  the  coast  of  this  proriucc,  are  at  tbe  opposite  extremities 
of  an  extensive  bay ;  but  Vlgt>,  on  a  fine  bay  further  south,  has  of  late  out- 
Stripped  tbem  in  commercial  importance.  Corunna  is  fortilied,  and  is  famous  as 
the  death-scene  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  1809;  Faroi  has  ^n  arsertai  and  doefyani, 

PALMA  (60).  the  capit.il  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  is  on  tbe  south-western 
coast  of  Majorca     Mabua  is  Lie  chief  towa  of  Minorca. 

COLONIES :  The  present  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  are  but 
a  small  fragment  of  those  she  formerly  owned.  Of  her  immense 
possessions  in  America,  the  island.^  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  alone 
remain.  The  possessions  still  claimed  by  Spain  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  have,  however,  an  area  of  over  400,000  square  miles, 
2JiA  a.  population  of  I3  millions. 

Tbe  Spanish  Colonies  include,  besides  the  Canary  Islands,  Pemando  Po 
and  AnnoboD,  off  the  West  African  coast ;  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
in  tbe  West  Indies  ;  the  Phllippina  Islands  and  the  Salu  Islaodi.  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  the  Marianne  or  Ladroae,  Caroline,  and  Pelew  Islands,  in  the 
Paciiic  Ocean.  Ctuta,  on  tbe  African  coast,  opposite  Gibraltar,  with  Tvtaan 
on  the  same  tine  of  coast,  further  to  the  east,  together  with  Coriico  Bay,  and 
other  smalt  settlements  on  the  co.-i5t  of  Lower  Guinea,  and  the  "  Protectorate  " 
over  the  Sahara  Coast  between  Capes  Bojador  and  Blanco— a  coost-line  of 
about  500  miles — also  belong  to  Spain. 

The  fortress  of  Ceuta  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock,  which  rivals  that  of 
Gibraltar  in  point  of  natural  strength.  The  distance  between  the  iwo  is 
sixteen  miles.  The  rocks  of  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta  (the  Caife  and  Abyia  of 
Classical  Geography)  were  tbe  "  Pillars  of  Hercoles"  of  the  ancients. 

'.*  For  administrative  purposes,  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean , 
and  tbe  Canary  Islaodi  off  the  African  coast,  ore  considered  parts  of  Spain. 

ANDORRA. 
Andorra,  a  small  Republic  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  has  an  area 
of  about  175  square  miles,  and  ^population  of  6,000. 

The  independence  of  this  little  State,  which  is  under  the  joint  protection  of 
France  and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel.  was  granted  by  the  Hmperor  Charle- 
magne as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by  its  inhabitants 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors.  Andorra  la  VleUa  is  tbe  largest  of  the  30 
villages  of  tbe  reptibUc,  and  tbe  seat  of  government. 
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GIBRALTAR. 

Gibraltar,  in  the  extreme  somb  of  Spain,  is  a  possession 
the  British  Crown.  It  was  captured  by  an  English  squadron  in 
I704iand  has  e\*cr  since  been  retained  in  British  possession,  not- 
withstanding several  desperate  efforts  to  recapture  it,  especially 
in  1789-93. 

Ttw  town  of  GU»-«It«r  occupies  the  western  declivity  and  tnse  of  a  lody 
rock,  wfajcfa  advances  about  four  miles  into  the  sea.  and  tcmuoates  to  the 
southward  in  Burop*  Point.  A  narrow  and  sandy  isthnias  connects  this 
rock  with  Ibe  mainland  of  Spain.  The  natural  strength  of  Git>raltar  is  tOp-, 
creased  by  extensive  fortifications,  and  a  garrison  of  about  5.000  men  is  ftlways.| 
nsaintaioed  there.  An  impregnable  position  such  as  Gibraltar,  commandto 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  of  immense  strategical  value,  and,  witb-| 
Malta  and  Aden,  enables  us  to  oontrol  the  Suez  Canal  Route  to  India. 
Gibraltar  is  also  important  from  a  oommercial  point  of  view,  being  a  free  port, 
and  serving  as  a  depdt,  coaUnc  stmtieo,  and  port  of  call.  The  resident  /i^»- 
latitm,  who  are  mostly  descendants  of  Genoese  settlers,  numbers  about  •o,«oo, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  between  5.000  and  6.000  men. 


PORTUGAL. 

Portugal^  is  a  small  country  in  the  south-west  of  Europe.  It 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Spanish  peninsula^  and  is  the  most 
westerly  portion  of  continental  Europe. 

Portugal  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  tatt  by  Spaia ;  and  od  the  Muik 
and  the  wat  by  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  frantjer-tine  towards  Spain  is  mostly  artificial,  tbe  only  natural  botm* 
dahcs  being  portions  of  tbe  courses  o£  the  lUnho  on  the  north,  and  tbe  Ooarv, 
TasuB,  and  Guadlana*  on  the  east. 

EXTENT:  Portugal  has  an  area  of  34,600  square  miles,  ot 
nearly  three-fifths  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  less  than  one- 
sixth  the  site  of  Spain. 

The  greatest  laoctb,  from  north  to  south,  is  360  mQes.  The  mran  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  loo  miles.  Modctn*  and  the  Axores,*  which  together  have 
an  area  of  1,337  square  miles,  also  belong  to  Portugal,  and  are  ooasidered 
ports  of  the  home  country.  The  total  area,  including  these  islands,  is  37,to» 
square  miles. 

COASTS:  The  coast-line  of  Portugal  belongs  wholly  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  measures  about  500  miles,  equivalent  to  x  mile  of 
cckist  to  evety  73  square  miles  of  area.     With  the  exception  of  the 


1.  ftftacai.  Lal  /Wftu  Ca«r.  "fha  t-^rt  at 
Oto*  fte  ModwB  Oponai  m  tta  fMotb  «(  lb* 
Dow*.  Tk«  aM  ••■■  of  ik*  tiwMty  *w  Lurt 
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PORTUGAL  :    NATURAL  FEATURES. 


Bays  of  Lisbon  and  Setubal,  the  Portuguese  coast  is  remarkably 
regular  and  imbroken,  and,  with  one  exception,  deficient  in  good 
harbours. 

The  principal  Capes  axe  Cape  Roca*  and  Ci^e  St.  Vtoctnt.  Cape  Roca  ia 
the  mo5l  westerly  poitit  of  the  European  conlinent ;  Cap«  St.  Vincent  is  its 
suuth-weat  point.  Bolb  are  high  and  rocky,  and  rorm  the  seaward  extremitiea^ 
of  the  Serra*  d'Estrelta  and  the  Serra  dc  Monchiquc  (or  Malhaol  respectively. 

The  chief  tnieis  are  the  two  fine  bays  of  Lisbon  and  Setnbal.  The  Bay  of 
LUbon  \s  a  magnificent  natunil  liarbour  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus. 
The  Bay  of  Setubal  is  lined  by  vast  sail  marshes,  beyond  which  Btrctchca  the 
extensive  plain  of  Kalremadura. 

SURFACB  :  Portugal  is,  physically,  a  continuation  of  Spain. 
Its  mountains  consist  of  portions  of  Che  long  chains  which  cro^s 
the  Spanish  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  and  terminate  in  the  latter 
direction  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  highest  elevations  of  Portugal  are  found  in  theScrras  situated  between 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus.  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Serra  d'Eitrella  (7,524 
feet  above  the  sea),  a  portion  of  the  long  chain  which  stretches  across  the 
peninsula  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Roca.  The 
Spanish  Mountains  of  'I'olcdo  arp  prolonged  in  a  sou ih -westerly  direction, 
through  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  Ihe  southern  coast  of  Portugal  is  bordered 
by  the  Serra  de  Monchlque,  which  lermtnates  in  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

RIVERS  :  The  principal  rivers  of  Portugal  are  the  Minho,  Douro, 
Mondeg:o,  Tagfus,  and  Guadiana,  ali  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 
Only  one  of  the  number,  the  MonHego^  is  wholly  Portuguese.  The 
four  others  have  the  larger  portion  of  their  courses  in  Spain. 

Tbc  Mlnho  form!>  part  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Portugd.1;  the  Dcniro, 
Ta^ua,  and  GaadUna  form  portions  of  its  eastern  boundary.  The  last  lao 
miles  of  the  Douro  is  entirely  within  Portug-al,  of  which  it  drains  an  area  of 
7,500  square  milc-i,  or  about  one-Sfth  part  of  its  total  area.  The  Tagus  13 
nnvigable  to  Albrantes,  a  distance  of  90  miles  from  the  sea;  its  estuary, 
which  varies  in  width  from  two  to  seven  miles,  forms  the  splendid  Bay  of 
Lisbon,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
Guadiana  is  navigable  only  for  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  Owing  to  the 
broken  nature  of  the  country,  the  rivers  are  generally  rapid,  and  run  in  deep 
channels.  T^ey  are.  consequently,  for  the  most  part  little  available  lor  either 
narigation  or  irrigation. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  warm  and  equable. 

This  l&tter  quality  is  due  to  its  raaritloie  position.  Lisbon,  its  capital, 
exhibits  remarkably  little  variation  of  temperature  throughout  the  year,  and  thus 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Madrid,  which  is  subject  to  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold. 

The  district  of  CoimbTa  is  one  of  the  wettest  places  in  Europe,  the  rainfall 
exceeding  200  Inches  anniL-UIy.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Madrid  only  amounts 
to  10  incb<2S.  Snow  falls  in  winter  oai  the  bills  north  of  the  Tagus,  but  it  is 
never  seen  along  the  southern  coast  districts. 
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PRODUCTIONS :  The  natural  productions  of  Portugal  resemble 
those  of  Spain,  and  are  as  little  developed. 

The  vine  and  the  olhre,  oraa^e,  lemoo,  cltroa,  almond,  fir,  .ind  the  mjrtle 
■bound.  Wheat,  bariejr,  oats,  and  maiee  are  grown  m  the  uplands,  and  rice 
in  the  lowlands.  There  are  Urge  forc&ts  of  oak.  chestauts.  and  cork.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  coantrjr  include  copper,  lead,  and  numerous  other 
metals,  very  few  of  tbem,  however,  being  worked.  The  bay^-talt  made  at 
Setub^  b  the  best  in  Europe,  and,  from  its  bardne»  and  purity,  ix  mudl  in 
rtrmand  in  other  countries. 

INHABITANTS:  Portugal  contains  upwards  of  4V  million 
inhabitants,  an  average  of  128  to  the  square  mile,  exclusive  of  the 
Azores  and  Madeira,  which  together  have  a  population  of  400i00a 

Race  and  Laoffuage :  The  Portuguese  are  of  the  lame  origin  as  the  Span- 
iards, and  speak  a  diitect  of  the  same  language,  which,  however,  differs  coo- 
uderably  from  the  present  Spanish  tongue.  But  in  spite  of  a  common  origin 
and  similar  languages,  there  is  much  aattpath/  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Spaniards. 

Bdocatioa :  Public  education  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  although  entirdy 
under  the  control  of  a  government  Caumcil  <^  Eiucatism.  There  is  only  one 
university,  that  of  Ccimbra,  founded  in  1390.  and  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand 
students.  Although  the  principle  of  eomfulary  alttndatut  was  adopted  in 
1844.  the  law  has  never  been  properly  enforced,  and  consequently  the  per- 
ccQiage  of  children  attending  school  is  very  low ;  but  much  progress  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years. 

ReUglon:  The  RjmxH  CAtkalic  religion  is  almost  uniformly  followed,  bat 
other  sects  are  tolerated.  There  are  only  500  Prottstants.  mostly  foreigners,  in 
the  kingdom. 

INDUSTRIES:  Every  branch  of  industry  is  in  a  backward  con- 
dition, and  the  abtmdant  natural  resources  which  the  couaiiy 
possesses  are  ttiraed  to  comparatively  little  account 

.About  to  per  cenL  of  the  soil  is  under  fruit  trees  and  Tisejarda,  and  la  per 
cent,  under  carMls.  T^eafly  one-hatf  u  waju  lamd,  a  large  proportion  of 
which,  now  untitled,  is  said  to  be  cultivable. 

The  most  important  branches  of  labour  are  in  connection  with  the  via* 
Iratft.  The  port  wines,  so  largely  consumed  in  E^ngland  and  elsewhere,  are 
derived  from  Oporto,  at  the  mouth  of  itie  Douro.  and  are  the  produce  of  the 
wine-district  or  ihe  Alto-Douro,  t'.r.,  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  within  the 
Portuguese  frontier. 

I  Portugal  has  no  naaufactnres  of  importance.  It  possesses  considerable 
mlaeral  waaltk,  but  cool  is  scarce,  and  for  the  vrant  of  fuel  and  cheap  transpOft, 
TaJDihla  alaaa  nmtn  oaworkvd.  The  s«rdis»>fiaber7  is  importanL 
COMMERCE:  Portugal  is  admirably  situated  for  maritime 
commerce,  but  her  trade  is  not  so  lar>;c  as  it  might  well  be.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  manufftctured  goods  and  alimentary  substances. 
The  chief  export  is  wine.    The  anntiaJ  turnover  is  alxml  17  millions 
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Sterling — imports  10  millions  ;  exports  7  millions.  More  than  half 
the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  and  most  of  the 
shipping  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  is  under  the  British  flag. 

Besides  winr.  which  amounts  to  5°  pcf  <-■*"'•  of  the  exports,  eori.  cattU, 
tapptr-crt,  fruits,  olive  oil.  and  salt  arc  largely  exported, 

Tb«  trade  of  Partn^  witli  ths  United  Klagdom  amounts  to  about  f)i  mil- 
lions sterling  a  year — imports  4  millions,  and  exports  3^  millions.' 

"  The  only  specialities  of  real  value  in  Portuguese  trade  are  the  jKirt  wiaet 
of  the  Douro  and  Tagus  valleys,  the  salt  of  Setabal,  the  cork-wood  of  the 
interior,  and  the  fiaheiies  of  the  coasts." 

The  principal  ports  are  LISBON,  Oporto,  and  Seti;ba.l. 

The  mouniainou;  nature  of  the  country  and  tbe  wretchedly-constructed 
roads  greatly  impede  iotsmal  comaiimicatloiL  There  are,  however,  over  1,000 
miles  o(  railway  open  for  traffic 

GOVERNMENT:  Thft  Kingdom  of  Portugal  is  an  hereditary 
and  limited  monarchy. 

The  lepslativB,  and  to  some  extent,  the  executive,  power  is  vested  iri  the 
Cortes,  which  is  composed  of  two  Cbamtien — the  House  of  Poors  and  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  national  Income  haa  for  many  years  been  considerably  less  than  the 
Expendltore,  which  amoonCs  to  about  9  millions  a  year,  while  the  Public  Detit 
amounts  to  134  millions  sterling,  or  ^£40  per  bead  of  the  population. 

The  Army,  service  in  which  is  compulsory,  numbers  33,000  men,  exclusive 
of  nearly  9,000  artillery  and  infantry  employed  in  the  colonies.  The  war 
strength  is  about  150,000  men.  The  Navy  consists  of  40  steamers  (including 
one  irojutad)  and  t6  sailing  vusels.  manned  by  about  3.500  men. 

DIVISIONS  :  Portugal  includes  the  following  6  provinces,  which 
are  divided  for  administrative  purposes  Into  17  districts,  named 
after  the  chief  towns  in  each. 


Provinces. 


Diuricu  and  Chkf  Towns. 


Sstremadurm 

Alemtejo 

Beira    .... 

Tras-os>Montes 

Entre  Dooro  a  Mlnho. 

Alf arve 


Lisbon,  Santar«rn,  Leiria. 

Porta  Iflgre,  Evo«a,  Deja. 

Aveiro,  Vueu,  Coimbra,  Goarda,  Castcllo  Branoo. 

Villa  Real,  Bragatua. 

Vianna,  Bnga,  Oporto. 

Faro. 

-.-  The  AaoTBs  and  Madeira  are  also  regarded  as  integral  portions  of  the 
Kingdom. 

TOWNS  :  Lisbon  (280),  and  Oporto  (l^S)*  ^c  the  only  two  great 
dties  which  Portugal  contains  ;  these  two  cities  divide  between  them  nearly 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  country.  Oporto  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  wine 
trade,  Lisbon  that  of  the  more  general  foreign  trade.  Next  in  order  of 
size  come  Brag^a {20),  Coimbra(i8),  andSetubal(i5). 

LISBON.*  the  capita]  of  Portugal,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tagus, 
upon  the  estuary  which  that  river  forms  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea.    The 

t.  ThU  It  Wluihrv  Qt  Qk  BrilUh  trade  wUb  tba  I  ■-  Liibon  ««*  almMi  mlLrwl/  dntrvyvd  by  tha 
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moaih  of  the  Tagus  is  one  of  the  6nest  of  natural  harbours  The  climate  of 
Lisboa  ii  very  bealtbjr,  luid  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  espectoUy  those 
afflicted  with  ptilmoauy  oomidaJnts.  from  the  okorc  aortheriy  countries  of 
Europe. 

Oporto,  the  second  city  in  the  kin^om,  is  stuated  on  the  Douro,  a  short 
distance  above  its  mouth. 

Bniffa  Is  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Portugal,  and  has  also  some  manu- 
factures. Colmbfi,  on  the  River  Mondego.  nearly  midway  between  Oporto 
and  Lisbon,  is  the  seat  of  the  only  Portagucse  university,  founded  in  t39a 
Setnbal,  or  St.  Ubes,  Is  situated  on  a  bay  called  by  its  name,  to  the  south- 
east of  Lisbon.  Its  chief  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  M/r,  derived  bjr 
evaporation  from  the  adjacent  shores. 

*.*  Vlmutnt,  ib«  K«De  of  ft  victory  gained  by  tli«  EnglUb  ia  iSoS.  is  a  snull  town  to  the 
Donhwanl  of  Lisboo ;  and  T^rttt  t^tdmt,  rendered  £uiunu  by  the  wcU-knowo  Uoa  flf 
defence  conuuctad  by  WelUuston  in  iBio,  is  in  tbc  same  dinxtipn,  ouucr  lo  the  capitaL 
Co/<  St.  yincfnt,  b  the  loiub-wcM  of  Portugal,  gives  iu  oame  to  the  cuval  victory 
gabed  by  tb«  £tt£titk  m  rjgj. 

Besides  the  seven  divisions  given  in  the  preceding  Table,  the 
Azores  a.nd  Haddn  are  considered  part  of  the  home  country^ 
and,  unlike  the  other  colonial  possessions  of  Ponngal,  are  directly 
represented  by  Deputies  in  the  Cortes. 

The  AZORES  arc  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  9«>  miles  due  west 
from  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  are  reckoned  to  bdong  to  the  European  divisioa 
of  the  globe,  though  too  far  distant  from  the  shores  of  the  mainland  to  be  shown 
^KU  Ibe  maps  of  Europe.  Tbcy  consist  of  a  group  of  nine  islands,  the  largest 
of  which  is  named  St  MIchaal,  and  the  next  in  size,  Terceira.  The  total  arts 
ts  officiaUy  estimated  at  966  square  miles,  and  the  populatum  at  ss9>Boo.  The 
island  of  Sl  Mtdiael  furnishes  great  numbers  of  orangts.  which  (with  some 
arm)  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  town  of  Angra  (13),  on  Teroeira,  is 
the  capital  of  the  group;  but  Poate  Ddptda  (17),  00  the  south  side  of  St. 
Michad.  i»,  commercially,  far  more  important. 

MADEIRA  is  a  bcaiuuful  and  fertile  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the 
oorth'westcra  coaM  of  A&ica.  and  on  the  "  ocean  highway  "  from  England  to 
South  AfncL  It  has  an  area  of  aye  square  miles,'  and  measures  35  miles  m 
the  direction  of  its  length.  It  Is  mountainous,  and  wholly  of  volcanic  fonuation, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  reacbea 
upwards  of  6,000  Ccet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  of  Madeira  Is  particularly 
celebrated,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  consumptives.  Tbe  air  is  almost 
umformly  warm,  exhil>itinK  remarkably  little  variation  in  its  temperature  thiuugh- 
out  tbe  year.  Tbe  vtgttation  is  rich  and  luxuriant  in  tbe  extreme,  tbe  fruits  and 
evergreens  of  southern  EUirope  growing  over  all  the  moderately-elevated  par- 
tiona  of  the  island,  and  the  palm  and  banana  thriving  in  the  lower  plains.  Tbe 
vine  was  long  cultivated  in  Madeira  on  a  scale  of  great  extent,  and  furnished 
tbe  chief  produce  of  the  island  ;  but  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  disease,  and 
great  suflering  was  thus  occasioned  to  the  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  tbe 
sugar-can*  was  then  introduced  in  its  stead.  The  chief  town  of  tbe  island  is 
Foachal,  on  tbe  south  coast.  The  small  island  of  Porto  Saato,  to  the  eastward 
of  Madeira,  also  belongs  to  Portugal.  It  is  a  dependency  of  Madeira.  The 
inhabitants  of  Madeira  and  Pono  Santo,  chiefly  Ponuguese,  number  t)a,«oa. 

).  Atwrf  laiM  Ik*  turn  td  Itm  lOa  of  Wl^ht. 
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COLONIES  :  The  foreign  possessioos  of  PortugaJ  were  formerly 
much  more  extensive  than  al  present.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Portuguese  were  the  foremost  among  the  maritime  nations  of 
Kurope:  and  the  discoveries  of  Cabral  in  the  Atlantic  and  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  m  the  Indian  Ocean  were  speedily  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  >*ast  territories  in  South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  Portuguese  possessioos  id  Africa,  are  offidalljr  estimated  to  have  an  area 
of  697,000  square  mOes,  and  a  fofulaiion  at  about  s,50o.oeo.  The  passcssiou 
in  Asia  have  as  am  of  only  7,160  square  miles,  and  a  fofuiaii^  of  about 
850,000k 

The  forcJ^  possessions  of  Portuga.1  comprchead  the  Capa  Verde  Island), 
Angola,  Ambrix.  Beaguela,  Mossamedes,  and  Coogro  od  the  West  Coast  or 
Africa,  with  St.  Thomas  .ind  Prince's  Island  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Guinci ;  Moxats- 
blqne.  Lower  Zambesia,  Sofila,  DeUgoa  Bay.  and  other  territories  on  the  £.\5t 
Coast  of  tbe  African  conttoent ;  together  with  Goa  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
Macmo  m  China,  and  part  of  tbe  i&Und  of  Timor  in  Uk  East  Indies. 


{^32} 


ASIA. 

Asia,*  the  most  eastwardly  of  the  three  continents  which  con- 
stitute the  Old  World,  is  the  largest  and.  on  the  whole,  the  loftiest  of 
all  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  This  continent  falls  entirely 
within  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  some  of  the  adjacent  islands 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  Equator.' 

Not  odIjt  is  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  to  the  aortli  of  tbe  Bqaator. 
but  bj  £&r  the  largest  portion  of  it  is  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  soutbem 
parts  of  Arabia  and  India,  nearly  tbe  vbole  of  Further  India  and  only  a  very 
imall  part  of  China,  lie  within  tbe  Tropics;  while  a  oomparatiTely  nairow  belt 
of  ttie  Stbcrian  coasttand  alone  extends  north  of  tbe  Arctic  Ctirle. 

BOUNDARIES:  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  nor/A  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  on  the  easi  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  Si?ufA  by  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  'u/^sf  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mouatains. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  Asia  and  Europe 
coonitute  oot  cootlaQoiu  expanse  ot  land,  with  only  tbe  coarse  of  tbe  River 
Ural  and  the  slight  elevatjons  of  the  Ural  Mountaiiu  to  mark  the  divisioo 
between  theni.*  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by  tbe  Isthmus  of  Suez,  73  miles  wide, 
which  divides  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas  ;  and  it  is  separated  from 
North  America  by  tbe  narrow  Bering  Strait,  35  miles  in  width. 

EXTENT:  Asia  measures  more  than  5,000  miles  across  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  and  about  4,000  mile?  in  its  average 
dimensions  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  is  17,500,000  sqtzare 
miles,  so  that  it  v^Jive  tinus  larger  than  Europe. 

Alia  thus  embraces  man  than  a  third  part  of  all  the  land,  or  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.  Tbe  distance  between  Cape  CbeljaaUa, 
the  extreme  northerly  point  of  the  continent,  to  Cape  Romania,  tbe  moat 
soutberly  point  (about  5.^00  miles),  is  much  less  than  the  distance  betweea 
the  most  easterly  and  westerly  points.  East  Cap*  and  Cape  Baba  (about  7.000 
miles). 

COASTS :  The  total  length  of  the  coast-line  of  Asia  is  about 
35,000  miles,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  t  mile  of  coast  to  every 
500  square  miles  of  area. 

In  shape,  Asia  is  less  irr^ular  and  more  solid  than  Europe.  Its  vast  in. 
terior  exhibits  an  immense  expanse  of  land,  far  removed  from  contact  with 
the  ocean ;  but  its  eztenial  portions,  botb  ia  the  east  and  the  MMtb,  arc 
indented  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea. 

No  other  pan  of  tbe  world  is  so  far  removed  from  the  sea  as  the  central 
porUons  of  Asia.  Europe  has  1  mile  of  coast  to  every  190  square  miles  of 
area,  and  no  part  of  tbe  European  continent  ts  more  than  700  miles  from  tbe 
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ASIA  :    INLETS— STRAITS— CAPES. 

sea,  while  tbe  average  distance  from  the  s«a  in  General  Europe  Is  under  400 

miles;  but  the  Altai  MounLiins.  in  the  centre  of  A&ia^  are  about  1,600  miles 
(roni  each  of  the  three  great  oceans  which  enclose  that  continent  on  tbe  north, 
east,  and  south. 

INLETS  :  Each  of  the  three  great  Oceans  which  wash  the  shores 
of  Asia  have  several  considerable  inlets,  but  those  belonging  to 
the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  are  much  more  ntunerous  than 
those  connected  with  the  Arctic. 

The  ARCTIC  OCEAN,  on  the  north  side  of  Asia,  has  two  considerable  G;iilfs, 
tbe  Gulf  of  OU  and  the  Gulf  of  Yenljel. 

The  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  which  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  has  the 
following  arm«; — the  Golf  of  AoadTr,  Bering  Sea,  the  Saa  of  OlchoUk,  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  ihc  YeUow  Sea,  the  Eastero  Sea.  and  the  China  Sea.  These  are 
not  inland  seas,  in  the  strict  meamiag  of  the  term,  but  they  are  divided  from  the 
open  ocean  by  chains  of  i&latids  and  projecting  peninsulas.  They  are,  therefore, 
ia  great  measure  land-enclosed,  though  connected  with  tbe  ocean  by  numerous 
channels.     The  northern  part  of  tbe  Sea  of  Japan  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Tartary. 

The  INDIAN  OCEAN,  on  the  south  of  Asia,  divides  into  the  Bay  of  Ben^^ 
and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  the  fonner  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  ol  India 
Proper,  the  laucron  its  western  side.  The  R«d  Sea^  and  the  Persian  Galf,  which 
arc  two  inland  seas,  are  Ulcewise  arms  of  the  Indian  Ocein.  The  Red  Sea 
divides  on  the  north  into  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  between  which  is  the 
Sinai  Peninsula. 

The  western  shores  of  Asia  are  washed  in  part  by  the  Mbditerkanean, 
Black,  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  Gulfs  of  Alezaadretta,  or  Iskcnderdn,  and 
Adalla  ore  arms  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Kara  Bugrbas  Calf  and  Dead 
Bay  are  inlets  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

STRAITS:  The  most  important  straits  of  Asia  are  five  in 
number,  namely,  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb, '  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea;  the  Strait  of  Orrauz,  leading  into  the  Persian 
Cuff;  the  Strait  of  Malaccia,  between  the  China  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean;  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  between  the  islands  of  Sumatra 
ASid  Java;  and  Berini^  Strait,  between  Asia  and  North  America. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Dardanelles  (between  the  s/Egtojt  Sea  and  the 
Sea  tf  Marmora),  and  the  Strait  of  Coastantiaopl«  (between  the  6ea  o/Afarmara 
and  the  Black  StaJ.  wtiich  arc  European  as  well  as  Asiatic  The  broader 
channel  which  extends  between  tbe  Strait  of  Bai  el  Mandeb  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  called  the  Golf  of  Aden,  and  the  similar  channel  wtuch  leads  into  the 
Strait  efOrmuz  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Omao. 

CAPES  :  The  principal  heoillamis  arc  the  North-East  Cape*  or 
Cape  Chelyuslciii,  on  the  north;  East  Cape  and  Cape  Lopatka,  on 
the  ectst;  Cape  Romania,  Cape  Comorin,  and  Ras  al  Had,  on  the 
south;  and  Cape  Carmel  and  Cape  Baba,  on  the  west. 

I.  Hcd  S«ft.  C«acrall]r  *ikl  tulio  tlenvnl  fruin  I  ■■  IUIieI  Ma^ll«t^  "kim  of  t«w>:"  to  called 
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■•oiu.  M  Ui«  co«ib  u«  noMtjr  MtHc-    tint  wiihm    middle  ft*. 
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the  terminal  headland  of  the  ^lalay  Peninsula,  is  tbc  mast  %9u:herlr  pijint.  and  is 
little  more  than  one  degree  distant  from  the  Eqiutor.  Ekst  Cape,  the  atof/ 
tasierly  feint,  is  only  36  miles  distant  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Ameri- 
on  side  of  Bering  SlraiL  Cape  Baba.  in  Asia  Nrmor,  is  the  ikji/  mtittriy 
foimi  of  the  mainland ;  but  several  of  the  islands  in  the  ifigean  Sea.  wfaidi  gco- 
Kraphically  beloog  to  Asia.  Ue  some  miles  fortber  west 

PENINSULAS  :  The  following  ^i^wnrw/aj  belong  to  the  Asiatic 
continent  = — Kamtchatica,  Corea,  Ftirther  India  (or  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula),  India  Proper,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Miflor.  The  two  first- 
mentioned  are  in  the  east^  the  three  following  in  the  south,  and  Asia 
Minor  in  the  we^t  of  Asia.  The  most  southwardly  portion  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  fonns  the  narrow  PemnsnU  of  MaUya. 

Tbe  Asiatic  Peninsalas.  tboagh  considerable  in  size,  yet  bear  a  mach  smaller 
propodjoa  to  the  entire  extent  of  AfJa  than  the  peninsular  portions  of  Curope 
do  to  the  whole  of  the  European  coDtineot. '  They  leave  the  ^reat  central  naM 
of  Asia  la  lubroken  soUdity.  In  Asia,  the  peaiuaUs  merely  &lt  the  place  of 
external  members  to  the  general  fnunewocfc  of  the  continent ;  in  Europe,  they 
constitute  the  most  important  features  of  the  continent  itself-  This  diiTerenee 
is  highly  importanu  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  great  peninsulas  of 
Asia,  except  Asia  Minor,  are,  like  those  of  Europe,  except  Jutland,  tamed  to 
tta«  Math.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  all  the  Asiatic  peninsulas,  except  Malaya 
and  Kamtcfaatka.  unite  more  or  less  broadly  with  the  mainland.  The  nedk  of 
land  which  joins  Kamlchatka  10  the  Siberian  mainLuid  is  about  115  miles 
wide  in  iu  narrowest  part,  and  the  Isthmai  of  Krah,  which  onites  the  Malay 
Pcninstila  to  the  larger  Indo-Chioeae  Peninsula,  is.  in  one  pan,  only  about 
80  miles  wide.  But  by  for  the  most  important  is  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  wbicb 
connects  Asia  with  Africa.  This  tstbmtu  is  about  70  miles  bctoh,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Sua  Canat,  the  great  h^way  of  oommcree  between  Direpe 
and  the  East  Indies  and  Australasia,  and  has  superseded  the  note  scraai  Bf^K 
t^  rati  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  theaoe  to  Soex. 

ISLANDS:  The  islands  of  Asia*  are  important  and  oimierous, 
especially  those  off  its  southern  and  eastern  coasts.  They  may  be 
arranf^  in  four  groups — (l)  those  situated  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
(2)  those  in  the  PaciBc,  (3)  those  in  the  Indian  Oceai^  and  (4) 
those  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  Shi  AntU  Ocean  are  the  Uakbov'or  N«w  SlberliJi  Islands,  and  Bmt  and 
Wraagtl  Islands,  off  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia. 

Jh  tki  Pacific  Ocean  arc  the  AlwHaa  Ulaads.  which  enead  froia  Alaska  to 
Kamlchatka  and  partially  endoee  tbe  Bcru^  Sea ;  the  KnriU  Irfan^.  *-^^i^ 
Kamtchatka  and  Japan,  enclose  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  SaghaOea.  or  Sakhalin, 
between  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  tbe  Sea  of  Japan — the  latter  sea  is  endosed 
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oh  the  east  by  the  Jap&neM  Island*  (Vezo,  Nippon,  Sikoku,  (md  Kituiu) ;  the 
Loo  Choo  IslkDdB.  a  group  midway  between  Kiusiu  and  FomvoM.,*  an  island 
off  ihe  coast  of  China ;  Hainui,  off  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  ;  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  I.ist-nflmcd  group  of  islands  forms  a  portion  of  an 
extensive  region  known  as  the  Malay  or  East  lodian  Arcblpelagx),  which  lies 
between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  bordering^ upon  each. 
The  Malay  Arcbipelagro*  embraces,  besides  (he  Philippine  Islands,  ibc  large 
islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Jara,  and  Calabci,  with  the  group  of  the  Molnceas, 
the  western  pari  of  New  Guiniea.  and  a  long  chain  of  smaller  islands,  which 
stretch  to  the  eastward  of  Java,  and  are  known  as  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islandx.* 
Bormo  is  the  largest  isl.-ind  in  the  East  Indies,  and  {regarding  Australia  as  a 
continent)  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  Greenland. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  arc  the  islands  of  Ce^on.  off  the  souih'casiem  extremity 
of  India;  the  Andamao  and  Ntcohar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  and 
the  Laccadlve  and  Maldlve  lalajids,  off  the  south-westcrn  coast  of  India. 

/n  the  Mediterranean  are  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Levant,  with  Rbodas. 
Kos,  Samos,  Mltyleno.  and  several  of  the  sma.1)  islands  of  the  Affeaa  Sea. 

<_:'  The  above  islands  are  described  under  the  countries  to  which  they  geo- 
phicilly  belong. 

SURFACE :  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  surface  of  this 
continent  is  the  striking  contrasts  il  exhibits.  Asia  contains  the 
loftiest  momitains  and  the  greatest  depressions  in  the  world ;  within 
its  limits  are  extensire  plateaux  and  vast  plains,  while  the  most 
fertile  tracts  border  on  absolutely  sterile  deserts. 

A  careful  examination  of  a  good  physical  m.ip  of  Asia  will  enable  the  student 
to  note  the  actual  examples  of  these  characteristic  contrasts  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. Thus,  while  some  of  the  Himalayan  peaks  rise  to.ooo  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  Runn  of  Cutch  is  so  low  that  it  is  inundated  by  the 
sea  during  the  south<wesl  monsoon,  while  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  far  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
vast  plateau  of  Tibet  contrasts  strongly  with  the  plains  of  Sitieria  and  Hindustan ; 
and  the  fertile  and  productive  plain  of  the  Ganges  is  only  divided  by  the 
Aravalli  Hills  from  the  hare  and  sandy  expanse  of  the  Great  Indian  Desert. 

The  mOQDtalns  of  Asia  are  the  hishest  in  the  world  ;  but  they  are,  notwltb- 
standing,  of  inferior  importance  to  the  vast  and  elevated  masses  of  tableland 
which  belong  to  this  conticenL  The  mountain-chains  of  Asia  Kcneralljr  mark 
the  outer  borders  of  the  hlsb  interior  plateaux.  Hence  their  slope,  or  descent, 
is  much  srcater  upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other,  and  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  chain  is  different  accordioe  as  it  is  viewed  froio  the  grounds  which  fonn 
Its  bau  in  opposite  directions. 

TABLELANDS  :  i\^\^  \s,  par  exceUertce^  the  continent  of  great 
tablelands.  The  Pamir  Plateau— the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  the 
Tableland  of  Tibet,  the  Mongolian  Plateau  with  the  upland  Desert 
of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  the  Iraman  Plateau,  which  includes  the  uplands 
of  Afghanistan  and   Persia,,  the   Armenian    Highlands,    and  the 
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Plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  Arabian  Piateau,  and  the  Deccan 
in  Southern  India,  arc  the  largest  of  the  tablelands,  which  cover 
fully  two-Jiftks  of  the  entire  continent. 

The  position  of  these  ^cat  uplands  will  be  readily  found  upon  the  nup.  Hbct 
and  Mongolia,  it  will  be  seen,  occupy  the  interior  and  most  centra.]  regions  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  far  distant  from  any  of  the  oceans  by  which  the  shores 
of  Asia  are  washed.  Afg-hanJitan,  Persia  (Iran),  Armeala,  and  Asia  ICiaor 
stretch  in  succession  from  the  north-western  borders  of  India  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas.  Tlic  Deccan  embraces  the  interior  of 
Central  and  Southtm  India.  The  Aiablan  Plateau  comprises  all  the  interior 
of  the  large  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

These  i^ons  arc  of  various  heights,  ranging  between  a,soo  and  i6,eoo  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea ;  but  they  all  lie  at  much  greater  elevations  than 
other  parta  of  the  continent,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  Asia  have  their  ocigia- 
in  the  mountaia-chaias  which  form  their  external  borders.  The  most  elevate 
of  the  number  are  the  Pamir  and  tbe  tableland  of  Tibet.  The  vast  plains  of  tbe 
latter  are  at  tbe  astonishing  altitude  of  16,000  feet  (or  upwards  of  three  miles) 
above  the  sea.   Tibet  is,  therefore,  comparatively  to  its  latitude,  a  cold  country. 

MOUNTAINS  :  Tbe  mounuins  of  Asia  lie  principally  in  the 
direction  oieast  and  west,  and  form,  in  most  instances,  the  borders 
of  the  tablelands.    Some  of  them,  however,  have  an  opposite  direc* 
tion,  running  from  north  to  south.     The  principal  mountain  ranges, 
are  the  Himalaya  Mountains,'  between  India  and  Tibet ;  the  Hinda-' 
Kush,  between  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan  ;  the  Altai  Motmtaioa,* 
between  Mongolia  and  Siberia  ;  the  Knen-Lnen,  between  Tibet  and 
Chinese  Turkestan  ;    the  Thian-Shan,*  which  rtm  through  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  Mongolia ;  the  Elborz  Motmtains,  in  Persia,  south 
of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Black  Seas  ;  the  Moantains  of  Armenia,  on  the  plateau  of  Armenia ; 
the  Taurus  Moantains,  in  Asia  Minor  ;  the  Mountaitis  of  LebanoOil 
on  the  east  coast  of  Syria  ;  the  Ghats,  on  the  eastern  and  westera 
coasts  of  India  ;  and  the  Nan-ling:  ^nd  the   Pe-lin^  Mountains,  in 
China. 

Of  the  above  ranges,  two  only,  the  Ghats  and  tbe  Mouataini  of  Lebaooa, ', 
extend  in  tbe  direction  of  north  and  south :  all  the  rest  extend  generally  in 
tn«Mltowatt  direction.  Several  of  the  minor  ranges,  however,  atsoextoad 
north  and  south,  soch  as  tbe  SnliUman  Moantains  and  the  Hala  Monot^na,  oa 
the  western  frontiers  of  India  These  and  other  minor  ranges  are  described 
under  the  countries  tn  which  they  are  situated. 

The  HIMALAYAS  are  ool  only  ibc  highest  of  tbe  mountains  of  Asia,  but  atsttJ 
the  loftiest  in  the  world.  *     All  the  upper  portions  of  this  vast  range  rise  aborc  f 
the  line  of  pcf  pctual  snow,  and  the  princi[Ml  peaks  exceed  ao.ooo  feet  in  altitude. 
Tbe  most  elevated  pe.ik  of  the  Himalayas  is  Ganrisanlear  or  Moant  Everest,* 
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which  reacliis  •9,eo»  above  the  sea,  and  \i  the  highest  known  niounlain  on  the 
globe.  This  is  a  stupendous  «Ievaiion,  amounting  to  more  than  tivc  milcj  Ja 
perpendicular  height,  and  iie:u-ly  double  that  of  Mont  Btanu,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Alps.  Yc(,  great  as  it  is  compared  with  man,  or  the  works  of  man,  it 
is  trifling  as  compared  with  the  entire  magnilude  of  the  globe. '  Many  of  the 
other  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  nearly  rival  Mount  Everest  in  height.  Kaachl^Jansm 
rising  over  sS.ooo  feet,  and  Dhwalagirl  nearly  27,000  feet  above  the  sca-lcvel. 
The  higher  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  are  filled  with  vzsxgUciers,  which  exceed 
in  aire  those  of  any  other  port  of  the  world.  It  is  worthy  of  note  thai  the  snow- 
line on  Xhz  northern  side  of  the  HimaUya;  is  j.ooo  feet  higher  than  on  (be 
southern  side  (18,000  and  15,000  feet  respectively). 

The  Hiado-Kiuh  adjoin  the  western  extremity  of  the  Himalayas  (from  which 
they  arc  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Indus),  and  reach  nearly  ao,ecM  feet  in 
altitude.  They  form  part  of  a  v;ist  mountain-knot,  or  centre  of  elevation, 
whence  various  elevated  chains  and  ridges  diverge,  and  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  bigblajids  of  Central  Asia  and  those  that  belong  lo  the  more 
westerly  division  off  the  continent. 

The  Altai  Mountains  arc  much  ]e;«s  elevated,  their  hei)>ht  not  generally  ex- 
ceeding from  s-ooo  to  7,000  feet;  but  they  fonn  part  of  a  continuous  succession 
of  high  grounds,  which  stretch  to  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

The  Kuen-Lutfl  and  Thian-Shjui  Mountains  sircich  through  the  plains  of 
Central  Asia,  across  the  conntry  which  inlervenc's  between  the  Himalayas  and 
Ibe  Altai  Mountains.  They  ri»e  above  the  snow-line,  the  summits  of  the  former 
reaching  ao.ooo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kueo-Lueii  are  the  lofty  Karakorua  Motui- 
taloi.  One  peak  in  this  range,  Dupsatig.  reaches  an  .iliitude  of  33,ooa  feet,  and 
another  peak  rises  still  higher,  its  altitude  being  a8,s78  feet.  This  mountain, 
marked  "K'"on  the  Indian  Survey  Map,  is  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the 
w<H-ld. 

The  great  diain  of  the  Caocaaus  extends  .icruiss  the  iuhmus  which  tmitei 
Asia  to  Europe  on  the  souih'wesL  The  Mouataloa  of  Armenia,  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Caucasus,  culminate  \n  Mount  Ararat  (t7,i»eo  feet),  which  tradition 
indicates  as  the  resting.place  of  the  Ark  on  the  subsidence  of  the  Deluge. 
The  chain  of  the  Taunts  extends  along  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
/\sia  Minor,  and  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  in  average  height 

The  Mouatains  of  LebaaoD  stretch,  in  a  double  chain,  along  the  coast  of 
Syria,  bordering  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Their  most  renowned  summit 
is  Mount  Hcnnott.  which  rises  9,300  feet  above  the  sea.  but  the  highest  summit 
\s  Dahr  el  Kki^ib  {\a,9^9  feet),  to  the  north  of  Mount  Hermon.  The  valley 
between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Lebanon  is  called  El  Bokaa 
(the  ancient  Caeit  Syria  J. 

The  Westeni  Ghats,  which  extend  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Indiain 
peninsula,  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  in  average  height,  and  attain  double 
tb<U  altitude  in  their  highest  clevation.'i.  The  Eaitern  Gbata,  on  tbe  opposite 
side  of  the  peninsula,  are  less  elevated. 
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PLAINS:  The  interior  regions  of  Asia  are,  for  the  most  part, 
cicvaied  ;  the  lowland  plains  occupy  its  outer  borders  towards  the 
sea.     The  names  and  localities  of  these  plains  are  as  follows  : — 

Thp  Plain  of  Stberi*.  occapytnp  all  Ihe  north  of  Asia. 

The  Plala  of  Tnrkcstta.  extends  south  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

The  PUln  of  China,  in  the  north-«ast  of  China,  along  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  Plain  of  Tonqala,  in  the  north  ol  Anarn,  along  the  Gulf  of  ToctqtUB. 

The  Plain  of  SUm,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  Plain  of  Ptgu.  in  ibe  south  or  Burma,  to  Furtb«r  [ndia. 

The  Plain  of  Hindutma.  the  nonherly  portion  of  India  Proper. 

Tbe  Ploia  of  Masopotaado.  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

DESERTS:  Asia  contains  some  extensive  deserts.  They  stretch 
in  ahnost  continuous  succession,  from  the  eastern  part  of  Mongolia 
to  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  Their  names  are  as 
foUows : — 

The  DeMft  of  Gobi  or  Shamo.*  in  Mongolia  (Chinese  Empire). 

Tbe  Indian  Desert,  in  India,  between  tbe  Indus  and  Ihe  Ganges. 

The  Deserts  of  Stiston  and  Makrao.  to  the  south-west  of  Afghanistoa. 

The  Great  Salt  Desert  ( Maaht-i-kavir).  in  Persia. 

The  Desert  of  Mesopotamia.'  between  tbe  Tigris  and  tbe  Euphrates. 

The  Syrian  Desert,  tn  the  cost  of  Syria,  tn  Asiatic  Torkey, 

Tbe  Desert  of  Arabia,  m  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

RIVERS  :  The  rivers  of  Asia  are  the  Utrg^est  in  the  Old  World. 
Most  of  them  derive  their  origin  from  the  high  tablelands  and 
bordering  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  flow 
through  the  lowland  plains  into  the  oceans  by  which  Asia  is  bounded 
on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 

Some  of  the  riven  on  tbe  western  part  of  Asia,  however,  flow  either  into  the 
Caapiaa  Saa  or  the  S«a  of  Aral,  and  h«ice  never  reach  Ihe  ocean  ;  and  many 
of  tbe  sraaller  streams  of  tbe  interior  terminate  in  taU-toater  laJkts.  without  any 
outlet.  A  large  region  of  Central  Asia  is  thus  limited  to  an  inland  draim^, 
devoid  of  any  natural  outlet  to  tbe  sea — a  fact  which  has  been  productive  of 
highly  important  consequences  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  oad  haa 
largely  influenced  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Asia  are  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  other 
Siberian  rivers  draming  the  Northirfi  Slope  of  the  continent  ;  the 
Amur,  Hoang-ho,  Yanf-tsze-ldnnff,  and  the  Si'kiang:  or  Canton 
River,  draining  the  Eastern  Slope;  the  Mekong^,  Menam,  Saloea. 
Irawmdi,  Brahmaputra,  Gang^es,  Mabanadi,  Godaveri,  IGstna,  Caii< 
vert,  Tapti,  Narbada,  Indus,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris,  draming  the 
Southern  Slope ;  the  Kizil  Irmak,  tlowing  mto  the  lUack  Sea;  the 
Ural,  Kara,  and  the  Kizil  Uren  and  Atreic,  which  enter  the  Caspian 
Sea;  the  Amu  Daria  and  the  Sir  Daria,  which  flow  into  tbe  Sea  of 
Aral;  and  the  Jordan,  which  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
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The  rivers  of  Asia  may  be  also  arranged  in  four  gfroupSf  accord- 
Ing^tO  the  systems  of  which  they  form  a  part 

The  Asiatic  Section  of  the  Arctic  River-System  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  northern  j/t?/tfof  the  continent. 
Rising  in  the  mountain-ranges  that  form  the  northern  buttress  of 
the  great  central  table-land,  the  three  great  rivers  of  Siheria  flow 
through  vast  plains,  which  are  barren  and  uncultivated  or  covered 
with  dense  forests,  and  which  become  more  and  more  barren  as  they 
approach  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  where  they  firm  the  desolate 
"Tundras,"  a  vast  tract  nearly  4,000  miles  in  length,  alternately  an 
irreclaimable  swamp  or  a  frozen  plain.  Perfectly  open  10  the  icy 
blasts  from  the  north,  these  rivers  are  frozen  over  for  several  months 
in  the  year,  and  flowing,  as  they  do,  from  warmer  to  colder  regions, 
their  upper  courses  are  liberated  from  the  ice,  while  their  middle  and 
lower  courses  are  siill  froien.  Hence  the  periodical  floods  which 
inundate  this  inhospitable  region.  Except  when  in  flood,  the  slight 
fall  of  the  land  renders  them  extremely  sluggish,  but,  as  they  flow 
into  a  frozen  ocean,  they  are  not  of  much  use  for  commerce,  although 
a  considerable  number  of  vessels  navigate  the  upper  courses  of  the 
main  streams  and  their  chief  tributaries. 

The  OBI  (3,500  miles)  may  be  said  to  rise  in  the  alpine  lake  of  Tclcskui.  in  Ihc 
Altai  mountain-region.  Flowing  generally  north-west,  it  receives  the  KAtonU 
And  the  Tom.  and,  lastly,  its  great  afflueni— the  Irtisli,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rule  of  rivcr-nomenclaturc,  should  have  been  called  the  Obi.  The  Irtish 
rises  in  the  Great  Altai  Mountains,  and,  after  passing  through  LaJce  Z-iisan, 
receives  two  large  tributaries — the  Iihim,  from  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  the 
larger  stream  of  the  Tobol,  Trom  the  Uml  Mountains.  After  iti  junction  with 
the  Irtish,  the  Obi  repeatedly  divides  into  several  channels,  and  finally  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Obi  l^  three  mouths,  which  are  closed  by  ice  from  October  10  \isif. 

The  YENISEI  (3,000  miles)  is  formed  by  numerous  streams  whidh  descend 
from  the  Altai  Mountains,  a.nd  Hows  almost  due  north,  for  the  most  part  on  or 
near  the  90th  meridian  E.  It  recrivcs  three  larger  tributaries  on  its  right  bank, 
known  as  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Tunguska.  The  Upper  Tungtiska, 
or  Angara,  drains  Lake  Baikal,  the  main  feeder  of  which  ts  the  Selenga.  The 
upper  coorscs  of  the  main  slreain  and  its  tributaries  are  swift  torrents,  which 
become  sluggish  and  navigable  after  entering  the  plain.  The  main  stream  ia 
generally  of  great  breadth,  and  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  from  la  to  50 
feet  deep.  Like  the  other  Siberian  rivers,  the  Yenisei  is  subject  to  annual 
floods,  and  is  frozen  fur  many  months,  but  it  is,  however,  reguiarly  oavigoted 
dtiring  the  summer  months  by  steam  vesMls. 

The  LENA  (2,500  miles}  rises  in  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  B(uka),  and  xlinnstt  immediately  becomes  a  navignble  stream.  It  Sows 
first  north-east  as  far  as  Yakutsk,  where  it  bends  north,  entering  the  ocran  by 
several  months,  forming  a  delta  upwards  of  100  miles  in  width.  Like  the  Yenisei, 
N  receivei  three  large  tribiit.nries  on  its  right  bank, — the  Vitlra,  Olektna,  and 
Aldan.  Below  its  junction  with  the  latter  it  also  receives  a  considerable  river 
from  the  \vest— the  ViUnl.  The  current  of  the  Lena,  except  when  in  flood,  ii 
singgtsh,  and  the  river  is  ratich  navigated  during  the  brief  summer  of  these 
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bigb  Utiiades.  Remains  of  the  buge  nuuniooib  and  otber  animaU  now  «(t1n<A 
are  found  embedded  on  the  frozen  banks  of  this  Arctic  stream,  and  whole  car- 
cases, in  almost  perfect  preservation,  are  occasionally  exposed  by  the  floods. 

East  of  the  Lena,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  low  range  of  biUs,  are  the 
basins  of  the  Yaaa,  lodigirka,  and  Koljma,  all  of  which  bare  a  noitberly  oDurse 
through  the  inhospitable  Tundras  to  the  sea. 

The  Asiatic  Section  of  the  Atlantic*  or  rather  Mediterranean. 
RiTer-System  embraces  numerous  unimportant  streams  that  fall 
into  the  Black  Sea,  the  JEgran  Sea,  and  the  MediUrraniaHy  from 
Trans-Caucasia  and  Asiatic  Tiwkey. 

Of  the  Tnuis-Caucasian  rivers  the  only  noticeable  one  ts  the  Rioa.  whidi 
rises  in  the  Caucasus,  and.  flowing  west  past  Kutais.  eaters  the  sea  at  Poti. 
This  stream  was  rq^ardcd  by  the  ancients  as  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  interior  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  is  dry  and  stenle.  and  the 
numerous  streams  that  descend  thence  lo  the  sea  are  mere  torrents — rapid  and 
tmnavigable.  The  northern  slope  is  drained  by  the  ICizil-Imiak,  the  Sakaria. 
and  other  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  interior  highlands,  and  pass 
through  deep  nurow  valleys  and  rugged  defiles  to  the  sea.  The  Kml-lnaak 
(the  ancient  Halys)  describes  a  curve  more  than  three  times  the  direct  distance 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Although  it  is  the  largest  river  in  the  peninsula,  its 
elevated  source,  th:  steepness  of  its  bed,  and  its  small  volume  of  water,  combine 
lo  render  it  useless  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  streams  that  fall  into 
the  Sea.  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles  are  small  and  unimportant.  Those 
entering  the  .C^ean  Sea  are  more  considerable,  and  Sow  throtigh  long  and 
(except  towards  the  sea)  narrow  and  fertile  valleys,  of  alluvial  formation.  On 
the  south,  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  southern  stapes  of  the  Taurus 
are  necessarily  short  and  rapid.  Of  these,  tbe  Cydttut  ii  the  most  celebraie<L 
Of  the  Syrian  rivers,  the  largest  is  the  Oroot**,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- Lebanon, 
and  flows  north  through  a  narrow  valley  (the  CaU-Syria  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy), carving  to  the  west  at  Antakia  (ibe  ancient  A*tiach).  and  entering  tbe 
sea  immediately  north  of  Jetid-Okrah,  the  Momnt  Castms  of  antiquity. 

The  Asiatic  Section  of  the  Pacific  System  is  far  more  important 
than  the  ^\mcricaa  or  the  Australian  sections,  both  in  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  its  rivers,  which  rise  far  inland  among  the  moun- 
tains that  buttress  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Amor,  forming,  for  the  most  part,  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions  ;  the  Hoang-ho,  Yang- 
tsze-kiang,  and  Si-kiaag,  in  China ;  the  Song-ka,  Mekong,  and 
Menam,  in  Further  India. 

The  AMUR  (3.500  miles)  is  formed  by  the  conflueoee  of  two  streams,  both 
of  which  rise  in  the  mountains  south-east  of  Lake  BalkaL  Below  their  junction, 
the  now  considerable  river  breaks  through  the  Khinghan  Mountains,  and  flows 
eastwards,  reodving  several  afRoents  from  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  south  the  Soarui  (the  great  river  of  Manchuria)  and  tbe 
Ussori.  After  its  junction  with  the  latter  stream,  tbe  Amur  bends  north,  and 
enters  tbe  sea  about  twenty  miles  below  N'iKOLAtEVSK.  Tlus  fine  river  is  navi- 
gable by  light  steamers  to  within  ^00  miles  of  iu  source,  but  it  is  froiec  over 
frtmi  November  to  Jane: 
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Dolh  the  frrcAt  rivers  or  China,  the  Hoaag-ho  and  the  Yang-UM-ldaQgr.  issue 
from  the  mountain -regions  of  Elasiem  Tibet;  within  China,  their  basins  arc 
separated  by  the  latitudinal  chain  of  tlie  Pc-Iing  Mountains.  The  HOANG-HO 
(a,6oo  miles)  is  extremely  tortuous  in  its  upper  course — flowing  first  south-cast, 
then  bending  north-east  to  the  Inshan  Mountains,  along  the  base  of  which  it  runs 
east  for  about  loo  miles.  It  (hen  turns  due  south,  cutting  for  the  fourth  time 
through  the  "Great  Wall" — that  useless  monument  of  Chinese  Industry.  Being 
joined  by  the  IVei-Aa,  it  again  turns  east,  and  near  Kai-fong  turns  north-cast, 
and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lee.  Before  ihe  year  1854,  the  Hoang-bo  entered 
the  Yellow  Sea  about  100  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tsxe-kiang.  In 
that  year,  however,  it  burst  through  the  artificiaily-foimed  mounds  which  the 
continued  deposit  of  ages  had  rendered  necessary  for  the  confinement  of  its 
channel,  and  it  now  Sows  in  the  former  bed  of  the  Ta-tsiag-ho — its  present 
mouth  being  300  miles  north  of  its  former  embouchure.  Off  the  latter — 
DOW  dry — its  sands  stretch  seaward  for  upwards  uf  a  hundred  miles,  rendering 
it  dangerous  for  large  ships  to  appoach  th^it  portion  of  Ihe  coast.  En  the 
course  of  this  disastrous  change,  it  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  fmfieriat 
Ctffia^— the  great  highway  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  to  Pekin.  According; 
to  native  accounts,  this  river  has  changed  its  lower  course  no  less  than  nine 
times  daring  the  last  3,500  years.  It  is  of  little  value  for  navigation ;  its  current 
is  rapid ;  and  it  is  also  shalJow,  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  in  depth. 

Vastly  more  important  to  the  teeming  millions  of  China  is  the  YANG- 
TSZE-KIANG  (3,200  miles]',  which,  Icavmg  the  mountains  of  Western  China 
by  a  deep  gorge,  turns  cast,  watering  the  fertile  and  densely-peopled  alluvial 
plain  between  the  Pe-Iing  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  Niui-ling  Mountains 
on  the  south,  from  boihof  which  it  receives  many  large  affluents.  At  Hankow, 
700  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  fully  a  mile  wide,  while  above  Nankin  Its  normal 
width  is  four  miles,  expanding  in  flood  to  twenty  miles.  Large  steamers  easily 
ascend  this  noble  stream  to  I-cUANC,  i.aoo  miles  from  Ihe  lea;  smaller 
steamers  might  force  their  way  600  miles  higher  to  the  new  port  of  Chung- 
king, the  commercial  capital  of  Western  China,  while  junks  and  boats  can 
proceed  some  hundreds  of  miles  further.  The  vast  quantity  of  sediment  which 
the  Yang-tszc  brings  down  causes  frequent  changes  to  take  place  in  the  islands 
and  banks  that  occur  in  its  bed,  and  ihc  sea  adjacent  to  its  estuary  is  being 
grjdually  aUtctl  up.  The  Hoang-ho  also  carries  down  an  immense  amount  of 
mud.  which  will  in  time  fill  up  Ihe  already  sliallow  Gulf  of  Pe^he-lec 

The  third  great  river  of  China  is  the  SI-KIANG  (900  miles),  the  basin  of 
which  is  divided  from  that  of  the  Yang-tsxc-kiong  by  the  Nan-ling  Mountains. 
This  river  uiters  the  China  Sea  by  a  wide  estuary,  known  as  the  Cauton  River. 
It  is  an  Importaot  commercial  highway,  bcin,;  ascended  by  the  largest  vessels  to 
the  great  port  of  CANTON,  and  by  smaller  craft  for  upwards  of  300  miles  inland. 

Only  two  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  belong  to  the 
Pacific  Basin — namely,  the  Mekong  (l.Goo  miles)  and  the  Menam  (900  miles). 
The  Mekong  rises  in  Tibet  and  flows  through  the  highlands  of  Yunnan,  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang;  it  then  traverses  Elastern  llurmaand 
the  great  alluvial  plains  of  Eastern  Siam  and  Caiubodia,  and  enters  the  sea  by 
numerous  mouths,  which  form  an  extensive  delta.  The  better  known  stream 
of  the  Menam  Hows  from  the  northern  fronliers  of  Siam,  first  through  tlte  hill 
country  of  the  scmi-in dependent  Shan  tribes,  and  then  through  the  great  valley 
of  Siam,  entenng  the  he.id  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  mouths,  about  30  miles 
below  the  busy  port  of  BANGKOK.  Both  the  Menam  and  the  Mekong,  like  the 
Nile,  overflow  their  banks,  and  thus  fertilixc  the  country  through  which  they 
flow. 
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The  Asiatic  Section  of  the  River-System  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
comprises  somt--  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe,  such  as  the 
Irawadi,  Brahmaputra,  and  Gangfes,  %vhich  fall  into  the  Bay  of 
JSertgal ;  the  Indus,  flowing  into  the  Arabian  Sta;  and  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which  unite  their  waters  into  one  stream — the  Shat 
el  Arab— before  debouching  into  the  Persian  Guff.  Of  the  smaller 
streams  included  in  this  section,  the  principal  arc  the  Salnen  and 
Sitan^,  flowing  into  the  Gtilf  of  Martaban ;  the  Mahanaili,  Goda- 
veri,  Kjstna,  and  Canreri,  draining  the  eastern  slope  of  Ptninsular 
Imiias  and  the  Tapti  and  Narbada,  flowing  into  the  Guif  of  Cam- 
day.  Between  the  Indus  and  the  Shat  el  Arab,  a  few  unimportant 
rivers  enter  the  sea,  but  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Arabian  coast  is 
unbroken  by  the  outlet  of  any  permanent  stream. 

Both  ihe  Saloen  and  the  InwwU  rise  in  the  roountu'tis  to  the  north  of  Burma, 
and  Bow  almost  due  south  through  Burma  to  the  sea.  The  Saluen  (750  mi'cs) 
it  navigable  for  a  considerable  di&tance  inland,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  as 
the  Irawadi  {i.aoo  miles),  which  is  regularly  traversed  by  British  steamers  as 
far  as  BUAIIO,  700  mUes  from  the  sea.  Below  Ava.  this  noble  stream  varies 
in  width  Erom  one  to  four  mites,  and,  70  miles  from  the  sea,  it  divitjcs  into 
numerous  channels,  ultimately  disclurgiiig  its  waten  by  fourteen  mouths.  The 
enclosed  delta  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Nile,  and  ts  covered 
with  low  jimglc,  magnificent  forests,  or  productive  rice-fields. 

The  BRAHMAPUTRA  (1.6S0  miles),  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  great 
rivers  which  derive  their  chief  supplies  from  the  Himalayas,  rises  under  the 
name  of  the  Sa»/>u  in  the  vasi  glaciers  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  main  range, 
whence  also  issue  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej.  The  Sanpu.  after  an  eastwrardly 
course  of  severaJ  hundred  miles,  turns  suddenly  south,  breaks  through  the 
motmtains,  and  emerges  on  the  plain  under  the  name  of  the  DiAomg.  Being 
joined  by  a  large  river  uhich,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Sanpu.  was  considered 
the  main  stream,  it  flows  west  through  Assam,  then,  curving  south  through 
the  plains  of  Bengal,  it  effects  a  junction  with  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Ganges. 
The  Brahmaputra,  notwithstanding  its  somewhat  rapid  curreot  and  occasional 
obsiruciions,  is  generally  navigable,  both  in  Tibet  and  India.  In  Assam,  its 
channel  is  studded  with  islands,  and  bordered  by  numerous  ana-branches  ;  in 
Bengal,  it  is  a  masuiAcest  stream,  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  and  with  a  larrer 
volajoc  than  any  other  river  of  southern  Asi».  The  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  south  of  the  Himalajras.  is  periodically  inundated;  the  river 
rising  Ireqaently  to  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet  above  its  normal  levd.  ■ 

But  the  Brahmaputra,  notwilh^itanding  its  superior  length  and  volume,  is  far 
less  important  than  the  GANGES  (1,500  mites),  the  work  done  by  which  "  as 
the  water-carrier  and  fertilizer  of  the  densely- populated  provinces  of  Northern 
India,  from  its  source  in  the  Himalayas  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
entitles  it  to  rank  as  the  foremiMt  river  on  tlw  lorface  of  tiie  globo,  and  hiUy 
excuses  the  affectionate  reverence  and  divine  honours  i>aid  to  it  by  the  Hindui, 
"  A  (teat  rjver  lika  the  Ganges  has  three  distinct  stafes  in  its  UTe  bum  Its  touroe 
to  the  sea.  Is  the  Rrsi  stage  it  dashes  down  the  mountain  sides,  cutting  out 
for  itwlf  deep  gullies  in  the  solid  rock,  and  ploughing  up  glens  and  ravines  on 
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'Its  way.  The  second  stago  is  where  it  emerges  from  the  mountains  on  to  the 
plain,  running  then  more  peaceably  along  the  valleys,  and  seeking  oul  for  ilseU 
the  lowest  levels.  Here  it  receives  the  mud  and  drainage  of  the  country  round, 
absorbs  tributaries,  and  rolls  forward  with  an  evcr-incrrosiog  volume  of  water 
and  silt  Finding  Its  speed  checked  by  the  equal  level  of  the  plains,  and  its  bed 
raised  by  its  own  silt,  it  splits  out  into  diannels,  like  a  jet  of  water  suddenly 
obstructed  by  the  finger,  or  a  jar  of  liquid  suddenly  dashed  upon  the  floor. 
Each  of  the  channels  thus  formed  throws  out  in  turn  its  own  channel  to  right 
and  left.  In  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  the  country  which  these  many  offthooti 
enclose  forms  the  delta  of  Bengal" 

Tracing  briefly  the  course  of  this  great  river,  we  find  that,  after  winding 
through  the  rugged  mountain-region,  it  breaks  through  the  last  of  the  sub- 
Hinulnyan  ranges,  the  Siwalik  Hills,  and  enters  the  plain  at  Haruwar  ;  it 
then  llows  south-east,  parallel  to  its  6rst  great  affluent,  thu  Jnona,  which,  rising 
in  the  Himalayas,  receives  imponant  aoceasioiu  from  the  Aravalll  Hills  and  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  Ali^mabad.  The  Ganges 
then  winds  in  an  easterly  direction,  receiving  from  the  south  the  Sod«,  and, 
from  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  the  Goomtce,  Gogra,  Gandak,  and  Cooay. 

Below  in  junction  with  the  Coosy,  the  Gingen  turns  south,  and  at  n  distance 
of  220  miles  from  the  sea,  dix-ides  into  two  great  arms — the  main  branch  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Gai)gc<i,  and  bending  soulh-easl  to  its  junction  with  the  Brah- 
maputra. The  western  branch,  known  as  the  Haglt.  though  inferior  in  width 
and  votume,  is  commerci.'Uly  more  important,  and  forms  the  ordinary  channel 
of  cnlrancc.  The  triangular  tract  enclosed  between  these  two  branches  is 
intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  "  so  various  in  point  of  width,  that  a 
vessel  has  at  one  time  her  masts  almost  entangled  in  the  trees,  and  at  another 
sails  uninterrupted  on  a  capacious  river."  The  upper  ponion  of  the  Gangetic 
Delta  is  fertilu  and  well  cultivated ;  the  lower  parts  form  the  pestilentill 
"  SunderiuHds."  covered  with  Jungle,  and  infested  by  tigers. 

In  spite  of  unfailing  sources  of  supply,  evaporation  is  so  active  in  the  great 
plain,  th.it  the  volume  of  the  river  perceptibly  decrcises  as  it  approaches  the 
lea.  except  duriug  the  floods,  when  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the 
adjoining  plain.  When  in  flood,  it  also  frequently  changes  its  channel ;  for 
instance,  Rajmahal,  formerly  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  now  more  than  M^ven 
miles  distant.  I^rge  sea-going  vessels  .iscend  tha  Hugli  as  far  as  CiiANDER- 
NAOORK,  a  few  miles  north  of  CALCUTT.-\,  and  the  main  stream  Is  navigable 
by  sniiill  steamers  to  Cawnpose,  and  thence  by  canal  to  Hardwah,  1,300 
miles  from  tlic  sea.  Some  of  its  great  tributaries  arc  also  navigable — the  jumna 
and  connected  canals  afford  a  practicable  waterway  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
foraoo  miles  above  Delhi.  Both  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges  bring  down 
a  vast  amount  of  sediment,  which  not  only  adds  to  the  delta,  but  is  gradually 
silting  up  the  liead  of  the  Bay  of  BcngaL 

The  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges  derive  ihcir  waters  not  only 
from  the  snows  of  the  Himalay^as,  but  also  from  the  monsoon  rains. 
The  niimerotu  streanu  that  drain  the  Deccao,  on  the  contrary,  are 
supplied  entirely  by  the  monsoon  rains,  and  arc  thus  subject  to 
comparatively  greater  variations  in  depth  and  volume.  The  line  of 
elevation  that  marks  the  edge  of  the  Deccan  being  continuous  on 
the  western  side  only  (the  Eastern  Ghats  being  merely  a  scries  of 
detached  elevations),  all  the  great  rivers  of  Peninsular  India,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti,  flow  eastwards  into  the 
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Bay  of  Ben^l,  their  descent  from  the  plateau  to  the  coast  plain 
being  marked  by  rapids  or  falls. 

Th<?  MahasAdi  (530  miles),  though  notorious  for  its  destmcttve  floods,  is  jret 
navigable  by  boats  for  nearly  400  miles.  Risinf  in  the  Rajmahai  Hills,  it  drains 
a  wild  and  rugi^ed  district,  descending  into  ttw  plain  by  a  gorge  40  miles  long„ 
and  entering  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  wfaich  fisnn  a  great  ddta.  extending 
from  Point  Palm>Tas  to  the  Chilka  lagoon. 

But  tkt  river  of  the  Deccan  is  the  GODAVERI  (900  miles)  whose  source  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  not  50  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  the  crowded 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  Flowing  caM.  it  reccires  at  Seroncfaaa 
considerable  afHucnt  from  the  Satpura  Mountains,  tbeti  brnding  south,  it  forces 
the  passage  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  by  a  u-ild  gorge,  ao  miles  loag,  and  enters 
iha  lea  by  tvo  principal  chanoeli.  The  obstructions  which  fonn^y  impeded 
the  navigation  of  this  river  have  been  removed,  so  that  it  ii  now  rvgularly 
traversed  by  light  steamers. 

The  adjacent  scream  of  the  KUtaa  (800  miW)  rises,  like  the  Godaveri,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Western  Ghats ;  but  the  rapidity  of  its  channel,  and  the  height 
of  its  tianks.  render  it  almost  entirely  unnavigable  and  useless  for  trrigaiioo, 
except  near  the  ooasi.  where  its  delta  is  K-aiercd  by  means  of  embaokmenu 
thrown  across  its  channel.  The  low  tract  between  the  deltas  of  the  Kistna  and 
the  Godaveri  Is  annually  inundated,  and  the  intervening  Lake  Kolai  is  perman- 
ently connected  with  the  Ktstna.  South  of  itie  Ktstna,  the  North  Ptnaar,  Palar, 
and  Sontb  Peaoar  rise  in  the  hills  of  Mysore,  and  flow  eastwards  through  the 
coast'plain  of  Madras  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL 

The  last  great  river  of  Peniosotar  India  is  the  Caavcri  (430  miles),  the  d^r^wmt 
of  which,  from  the  plateau  to  the  [^in,  is  marked  by  ivro  magnific«Dt  falls,  one 
370  feet,  and  the  other  460  feet  in  height  Below  Trichinopoly  it  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  some  of  which  ore  adapted  both  for  irrigation  and  oatigK- 
Itoo. 

On  the  western  side  of  India  the  only  large  riven  are  the  Tapii,  Narbada, 
and  Indus.  The  Taptl  (500  miles)  rises  in,  and  flows  west  through,  the  valley 
formed  by  the  Satpura  Mountains  and  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  tableLuid  of  the 
Deccan.  The  Narttada  (Soo  miles),  which  baa  a  much  longer  course,  rises  in  the 
Rajmahai  HiUs,  near  the  source  of  the  Mabanadi,  and  flows  through  a  aarrov 
valley,  between  the  Vmdhya  and  the  Satpura  Mountains.  A  rocky  bed  and  a 
rapid  fall  render  tMth  these  streams  all  but  unnavigable,  and  they  are,  besides, 
subject  to  sudden  and  destructive  floods. 

The  INDUS  <i.7oo  miles^  the  great  river  of  Western  lodta.  hke  the  Gongea 
and  the  Brahmaputra,  also  rises  in  the  Himalayas,  but  at  a  much  greater  eleva- 
tion. It  flowsat  hrst  north-east,  through  a  rugged  ii-alley  bounded  by  the  Kara- 
koram  Mountains  and  tbe  tlimalayas.  At  its  cortfluenoe  with  the  Yasio  it  turns 
south-west,  arwl  breaks  through  the  mountains  into  the  great  plain.  At  Attock 
it  receives  the  Kabul  River  from  Afghanistan,  and  becomes  navigable:  about 
400  miles  further  south  it  receives,  in  one  stream,  the  Paitf-aad,  the  collected 
waters  of  the  five  rivers — the  Jbelnm,  Chenab,  Ravi,  Biaa,  and  Satlej— which 
confer  00  the  district  through  which  they  flow  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
PunjtU,  that  is,  "  the  country  of  thc/w  rivtrt."  Below  tiie  juiMztion  of  these 
rivers,  it  receives  a  few  minor  tributaries  from  the  Sulaiman  and  the  Hala 
Mountains  on  tbe  west,  and  hikally  ilischarges  its  waters  by  numerous  mouths 
into  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  carries  to  the  sea  four  times  as  much  water  as  tbe 
Ganges,  but  its  arid  and  thiitly-peofried  valley  contrasts  strongly  with  the  popts- 
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knu  nnd  fcatile  valley  of  ihe  lauer  river.  It  begins  to  rise  in  March,  and  otlauu 
its  greatest  height  in  Augu&l,  but  its  inundations  ore  usually  limited  to  a  mere 
ttrtp  Along  its  banks.  Occasionally,  however,  a  sudden  liibicU  in  the  snowy 
regions  of  its  upper  course  has  inundated  its  entire  valley.  That  of  1841,  caused 
t^  the  breaking  up  of  an  ice-barrier  in  the  Khundan  Valley,  was  very  deslruc* 
tive.  ITie  difTicully  of  wavigaliag  the  Indus  and  its  tnUuiaries  is  of  less  moment 
since  the  opening  of  the  railn-ay  from  Karachi  to  Lahore  and  Peshawar,  but 
there  is  a  specially  constructed  flotilla  of  vessels  for  the  river  iraffic 

The  only  o<bcr  large  rivers  of  the  Aniutic  Section  of  the  River-System  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  Euphrates (1,700  miles]  and  the  Tigris  {i. 100  miles),  which 
dUcbar;ge  their  waters  by  a  ungle  stream — the  Sbat  el  Arab,  which  has  a  course 
of  about  130  mites — into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tht-  Euphrates  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Armenian  highlands,  and 
descends  to  the  plain  by  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids.  The  numerous  dams 
thrown  across  the  river  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  plain,  for  irrigation,  greatly 
obitnMt  ils  navigation,  so  iliat  it  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  impassable  by  ordin- 
■ryilesm  power.  Properly  embanked  and  canalited,  this  noble  stream  would, 
undoubtedly,  become  an  important  part  of  a  great  commercial  highway  between 
Europe  and  India.  The  adjacent  stream  of  the  TigrU  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  and,  like  the  Euphrates,  flows  south-cast.  North  of  Bagdad,  the 
two  great  rivers  enclose  the  magniBcent  pinm  of  EI  Jeiirch,  the  ancient  vl/«o- 
foiamia  ;  south  of  that  town  they  flow  through  the  equftlly  famous  plain  of  Irak 
Arabi,  the  ancient  Babylonia. 

The  Continenta.]  River-System  of  Asut  includes  all  those  rivers 
which  have  no  outlet  to  tlie  sea,  but  discharge  their  waters  into  en- 
closed basins,  such  as  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  &c 

The  Caspian  .SVa,  which  receives  the  longest  of  Europeaa  rivers,  only  receives 
a  few  comparatively  small  Asiatic  streams— ^tbe  Kura  [550  miles),  wtsich.  with  its 
tributary  the  Aras,  drains  the  country  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenian 
highland!;  the  KlsQ-Uxea,  a  small  river  in  Noitb-Western  Penia;  and  the 
Atreb,  the  lower  course  of  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Russian 
Transcaspian  Territory  and  Persia. 

The  adjacent  Sea  afAra/retxivcs  two  consldorable  streams,  the  Amu  Dana 
(1,300  milc5).  and  the  Sir  Dana  (1.150  miles).  The  Amu  Daria  (the  ancient 
OxMj)  flcrtvs  from  the  Victoria  Lake  (erroneously  called  the  Sir-i-kol),  on  the 
Poinir  Plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  13,900  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Sir  Darla 
(the  ancient  jaxart£s)  rises  under  the  name  of  the  Narya  in  the  Thian-Shan 
Mountains.  Both  these  streams  are  Joined  within  the  mountain-region  by 
numerous  affluents,  so  that  they  become  navigable  for  seveiul  hundred  miles  by 
small  steamers.  A  deserted  bed  of  the  Amu  Daria  may  be  traced  across  the 
desert  which  intervenes  between  iu  present  channel  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  through  which  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  ils  waters  formerly  (lowed, 
and  into  which  it  may  most  probably  again  be  diverted.  East  of  the  Set  of  Aral 
is  another  great  inland  basin,  LA^ke  BaiAask,  which  receives  numerous  streams 
— the  most  important  is  the  lU — ^from  the  northcm  slopes  of  the  Thian-Shan 
Mountains.  The  drainage  of  Eastern  Turkestan  {enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
mountain-ranges — north  by  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  west  by  the  Pamir 
Plateau,  and  south  by  the  Kuen-Luen  Mountains — and  opening  on  the  east  into 
the  great  sandy  desert  of  Gobi)  is  necessarily  inland.  The  surplus  waters  of  the 
TariiD,  which  is  fed  by  ntunerous  streams  from  the  encircling  mountains,  are 
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poured  into  the  great  marshes  of  Loi-Xtir,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  coottnent. 
Oiher  smaller  continental  streams  arc  the  JkblcAa  in  the  Aliai  r^on,  the  Zarmf- 
sban  in  Western  Turke&tan.  and  the  JordAit  in  Palestine. 

LAKES  :  The  three  largest  lakes  of. -Vsia,  if  we  except  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  is  partly  European,  are  Aral,  26,000  square  miles  in  area, 
Baikal,  15,000^  and  Balkash,  9,000. 

Tbe  Sea  of  Arml,  though  strictly  speaking  a  lake,  is  so  large  as  to  t>c  called  a 
Sea.  It  lies  a  short  distance  to  tiw  cast  of  ttte  Caspian,  and  its  waters  are  un- 
usaally  salL  Lake  Baikal  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  is  the 
largest /nuA-toa/^r  lake  in  Asia.  Lake  Balkasb  is  also  in  Siberia  ;  iu  waters  are 
bincfly  salL  Many  of  the  likes  which  arc  situated  on  the  high  interior  plale^iux 
In  "nbeC  and  Mongolia  are  without  any  outlet,  and  consist  of  salt  water ;  but 
thb  is  not  tbe  case  with  all  of  tbeni.  There  are  also  some  large  fresh-water 
takes  in  China,  adjoining  tbe  great  rivers  of  thai  country. 

In  Western  Asia,  three  large  lakes  are  found  upon  the  Armenian  Plateau. 
Two  of  the  number,  L^ka  UrumJah  and  Lake  Van.  arc  salt :  the  third.  Lake 
Gokefaa  or  Scran,  in  Trans-C.iucasia,  isfrtih.  The  D«ad  S«a,  in  Syria,  which 
reodves  (he  River  Jordan,  is  intensely  salt,  and  is  remarkable  as  lying  in  a  deep 
boUow,  its  surface  being  far  below  the  general  level  of  tbe  waters  of  tbe  globe. 

CLIMATE :  Asia  comprehends  gfreater  varieties  of  climate  than 
any  other  division  of  the  globe.  This  results  from  its  vast  extent  of 
land  and  its  great  range  of  latitude.  The  extreme  south  of  the 
.\3iatic  continent  nearly  touches  the  Equator,  and  its  northernmost 
portions  are  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  North  Pole  Hence  there 
is  experienced,  within  different  portions  of  its  vast  extent,  every 
variety  of  temperature,  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  Tropics  to  the 
most  intense  cold  of  the  Frigid  Zone. 

But  latitude  alone  does  not  determine  the  extraordinary  ninge  of  Asiatic 
dimate  in  respect  of  beat  and  cold.  In  order  to  explain  the  extremes  of  beat 
and  cold  which  distinguish  the  summers  and  winters  of  Asiatic  lands,  we  muse 
take  into  account  the  vast  extent  aad  great  Altitude  of  the  tablelands  of  Asia, 
its  stopandoos  chains  of  saow-coverad  mountains,  and  tbe  rreat  diataaca  of  ita 
csatral  tatcrior  firon  the  modlfyia;  laflaeoce  of  oceanic  molstare. 

In  Asia,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  there  is  a  gradual 
decnase  of  heat  in  advancing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Equator 
towards  a  higher  latitude. 

Tbe  southern  portion  of  Asia  is  ia  the  Torrid  Zone ;  its  middle  parts  fall 
within  the  Temperate  Zone ;  and  its  oortberly  plains  extend  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  that  Is,  into  the  Frigid  Zone.  Heaoe,  tbe  southern  porta  of  Asia  arc 
hotter  than  iu  middle  portions,  and  the  latter  experieooe  a  higher  temperature 
than  its  moce  northerly  regtacuL 

Eku  there  is  also  a  icr«aC  difliaeooe  oif  lemperature  between  the  r^kras  of 
Eastern  aod  Western  Asia,  even  in  simitar  latitudes,  and  tbe  extremes  of  summer 
and  winter  temperature  cause  wide  differences  of  climate  even  in  countries 
which  make  a  near  approach  to  eqaallty.  in  so  far  as  the  average  beat  of  the  jreir 
is  concerned.  In  geaeral.  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  colder  than  tbe  western, 
and  they  have  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at  opposite  seasotu  of  tbe  yaar; 
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ifaBi  ik  they  h«*c  hotter  wibiii  aad  ooUcr  viMcn.  SIbBv  oinnws 
ckoiacMmr  Ae  lu(h  phicii  of  Central  AsaaDd,  mi  prmrr  nr  Viii  ifiMm.  all 
its  taUdiod  RpuBL 

Thfee  brood  and  well-defined  climatic  divisions  may  be  marked 
out  oa^  map  of  Asia,  oamefy,  a  jntJEAcnt  Ae^  of  countries  in  which 
the  air  ts  hot  and  moist ;  a  muddU  jw,  which  is  generally  AiV  and 
J>7,  but  with  ereat  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  a  twrtAfrn  mm, 
which  is  a  region  of  intense  and  prolonged  cold.* 

Thtjirjf  acme  comprises  the  eottntfies  tb^t  border  on  ibe  ladtftB  Ooeui  wmI 
Ibe  Quna  Sea.  wiih  the  exception  of  Arabia,  which  ii  cbvscterisad  bf  aridiix. 
The  jeBomd  includes  the  high  plaleanx  whkh  stretch  in  soccesskw  from  the 
htteriorofArabb.lothecastcmborcletofMoiigoliiL.  TlbctaadMonioUa furnish 
its  most  prominem  exanples ;  AfgtKLnisiu).  Persia,  and  Arabia  fall  mthia  iu 
Unms.  thooch  the  low  belt  of  counuy  wtuch  borders  ihe  outrr  edge  of  tha 
Arabian  peninsola  is  inteas^y  hot  and  arid,  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Golf 
are  among  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe.  The  tkini  tone  stretches  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  esuternniost  limits  of  the 
Siberian  plain ;  Turkestan  and  Siberia  are  the  countries  th:it  it  enibraces. 

RAINFALL  :  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  most  parts  of 
southern  .\sia  is  very  great,  vastly  greater  than  is  the  case  in  any 
part  of  Europe  ;  but  it  falls  at  partictilar  seasons  only,  lUld  within 
a  brief  space  of  time." 

In  the  countries  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  which  the  soiuh  of  Asia  belongs,  the 
changes  of  the  year  are  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  the  nv/ond  the  itry  seasons. 
Stunroer  and  winter,  such  .is  they  are  experienced  in  temperate  latitudes,  ore 
there  unknown :  a  lengthened  period  of  dry  weather  (during  which  the  sun  U 
almost  uniformly  bright  and  the  sky  cloudte&s)  is  succeeded  by  a  season  of 
eicessive  rain,  which  again  gi\-cs  place  to  returning  drought  and  heat  These 
changes  are  intimately  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  winds  which  blow, 
periodically,  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  bordering  countries,  and  which  are 
known  as  the  Mcwsooos.  ■  Throughout  southern  Asia,  there  is  a  summer  mttnsetm 
(April  to  September),  which  blows  from  the  souLh-wcst ;  anil  ;i  winter  mtmuKtm 
((xiober  to  March),  from  the  narth>east.  These  winds  bring  alternate  ram  or 
drought,  according  as  they  have  blown  over  inland  regions  or  over  theadjaotni 
expanse  of  ocean. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  natural  productions  of  Asia  are  nnnieroiia 
and  important  Nearly  every  mineral  and  metal  is  found  in  this 
vast  continent.  The  ve^^eSable  productions  are  extremely  varied ; 
while  the  variety  of  animal  life  is  great,  comprisinjf  over  six  hun- 
dred mammals,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  of  known  species. 
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MINERALS  :  Asia  has  a  g^reat  variety  of  mineral  produce,  and 
some  of  the  most  valued  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are 
found  within  its  limits. 

The  rtliMftnrt  and  other  precious  stones  occur  in  Borneo  and  otben  of  tha 
Eut  Indiaa  Istaods,  and  also  in  continental  India.  CoM  is  furnished  in  oon- 
dderable  quantities  by  the  mines  of  Siberia  (both  in  the  Altai  and  the  Ural 
mountain-rcgiou),  and  is  also  worked  in  Borneo  and  the  couatries  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan.  Both  Siberia  and 
China  supply  silver  and  lead.  Iron,  copper,  tin.  and  other  useful  loetals  an 
distributwl  through  the  various  countries  of  Western  and  Southern  Asia.  The 
tin  of  Banca  {one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Eut  Indian  Archipelaeo,  sitoated 
to  the  east  of  Sumatra)  is  particularly  noted.  Iron-ore  abounds  in  various 
parts  of  India.  Coal  is  distributed  through  rarious  ports  of  India,  China,  and 
Bunna.  and  is  worked  in  the  small  island  of  Labuan,  off  the  north-west  coau 
of  Borneo,  and  in  the  island  of  Saghalien.  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia. 
The  coalfields  of  China  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and,  when 
dcTcloped.  will  revolutionize  the  industrial  relations  of  Eiirope  and  Asia,  la 
Western  Asia,  coal  occurs  in  .^ia  Minor  and  in  the  mouniojn-ran^  of  the 
Lebanon,  on  the  Syrian  coast.  Enormous  quantities  of  petrolaom  are  derived 
from  the  nafktha-sfrings  of  Baku,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

PLANTS :  The  vegetable  productions  of  Asia  are  rich  and 
diversified.  A  great  number  of  the  food-plants  that  are  most  useful 
to  man,  and  which  are  now  most  extensively  employed  throughout 
the  globe  in  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  man,  were  originally  derived 
from  Asia. 

Rice,  and  probably  wheat,  among  the  £«r£a(^.-  the  data,  fif.  vine,  plum,  cherry, 
peach,  apple,  potnecraaate.  oUve,  malbenr.  time,  walont,  almond,  cocoa-out, 
oraare,  lemon,  cttroa,  and  banana,  amongst  fruits;  together  with  the  tea- 
plant,  and  vinous  spices,  arc  all  native  to  the  Asiatic  soil.  The  suKar-eane, 
bidigo,  eottoa,  and  h«tnp  plants  are  also  nali^'e  to  various  countries  ut'  Asia. 
There  are,  liesjdes.  an  immense  variety  <i\  fortit  trtti,  as  the  teak,  ebony, 
Iron-wood,  tandal-wood,  rose-wood,  cedar,  and  many  other  valuable  woods, 
besides  abundant  varieties  of  the  oak,  birch,  cypcess.  and  other  trees  that 
belong  to  the  soutbem  and  middle  latitudes  of  Europe. 

Rice  is  the  chiel  food-plant  of  southern  .Asia,  and  is  the  pricne  support  of 
life  to  the  immense  populations  of  China  and  India.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm 
supplies  a  like  place  to  the  people  of  Arabia  and  other  comparatively  nrid 
i^ioiu  of  South- Western  Asia.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  is  characteristic  of  the 
isbikdl  of  Southern  and  Soutb-Easlern  Asia,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  two  India 
pwdanhu.     The  tea-plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  ts  now  eab 

sively  cultivated  in  British  India.    The  high  plateaux  of  Central  Asia  are  \ 

tinguisbed  chiefly  by   the  abundance  of  their  sraases ;   boundless  pastured 
stretch  ihrouj^  the  whole  middle  belt  of  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Amur  and  the  waters  of  the  Paci6c 

ANIMALS:  The  variety  of  animal  life  belonging  to  Asia  is  very 
great     All  our  domestic  qtiadrupeds  are  native  to  it,  as  well  as 
many  other  animals  which  are  of  the  highest  utility  to  civilised 
^man. 
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ASU  :    ZOOLOGY— IWDUSTKIESL 

First  in  impoTUDOc  among  these  U  the  cjumI.  which  nmges  over  the  dry 
piftiM  of  Soutb-Westem  and  Central  Aaa.  from  tbe  Red  Se&  to  tli«  fwth«t 
enrcmity  of  the  Desen  of  Gobi  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  iwii^  mnuj'- 
where  u  tbe  means  of  tran^xxt  across  tbe  arid  wilderness.  Tba  alifteai^— 
another  of  the  Asiatic  quadrupeds  which  man  has  doiaeMicaled  -hdotl  to 
the  wann  and  watered  regions  in  tbe  soaib-«ast  of  the  continent,  inchadfog  itm 
t«ro  Indian  peninsulas  and  tbe  tsUnd  of  Ceylon.  The  bona  frequents  nil 
Southern  and  Middle  Asia,  as  far  north  as  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and  the  vast 
plains  that  stretch  to  ibe  eastward  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  are  probably  its  cnf;ina] 
seat.     Tbe  wild  aas  inhabits  the  pUins  of  Central  and  South- Western  Asia. 

Tbe  vast  ntunber  of  animals  belonging  to  the  ox  tribe  is  a  marked  char* 
acteristic  of  A^alic  zoology.  Tbcy  ore  most  numerous  in  the  high  plnins  of 
Central  Asia,  and  comprise,  besides  the  common  ox,  the  aoroeh,  yak,  aeba 
(or  humped  ox}.  bnBUo,  and  others.  AntalopM  occur  in  the  drier  regions 
of  tbe  south-west. 

Among  the  carnhvra,  or  flesb-eating  animals,  the  Uon.  Ufer,  laopanl,  hyana, 
wolf,  and  jackal  are  natives  of  Asia.  The  tton  has  <iow  a  much  tess  extensive 
range  than  formerly,  being  restricted  to  the  countries  lying  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indian  Desert.  The  tiger  is  found  over  a  much  wider  circuit,  and 
frequents  all  tbe  woods  and  jungles  of  Southern  and  South-Eastem  Alia, 
roaming  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  deserts  of  the  Mongolian  PLitran  and  (he 
Altai  Mountains.  The  hyena  and  jackal  belong  chiefly  to  Western  Asia ;  the 
wolf  to  the  colder  disuicts  of  the  north  and  west< 

The  numerous  fur-htaring  animali  which  are  native  to  tbe  extreme  north 
of  Asia  are  another  of  its  marked  characteristics  ;  among  them  are  the  btar, 
glottoa,  badger,  wolf,  fax,  Lynx,  pote-cat,  weasel,  •rmloe,  martan,  otter,  itble, 
squirrel,  beaver,  bare,  and  reindeer. 

The  countries  of  South-Eastem  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  neighbouring 
Archipelago  are  exceedingly  rich  in  variety  of  birds,  especially  those  of  the 
galiinactoui  tribe  (that  is,  the  class  of  birds  commonly  known  as  poultry,  from 
tbe  Latin  j'ft//sti,  a  cock),  many  of  them  distinguished  l)y  tlicir  beautiful  plumage. 
It  is  thence  that  neariy  all  our  breeds  of  domestic  poultry  were  originally 
derived. 

The  golden  pbnasants  of  China,  and  Ibe  Argtts  pheasants  of  tbe  Kast  Indian 
Islands,  belong  to  Soutb-Eastern  .\sia  and  the  Malay  regions.  The  peacock 
is  a  native  of  India. 

Among  insects,  the  silkworm  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  not  introduced 
into  Europe  until  the  close  of  the  fi^  century. 

INDUSTRIES  :  Ag^cnlttire  is  the  chief  industry  in  the  monaoon 
countries,  the  teeming  populations  of  which  are  supporteti  by  the 
extensive  and  careful  culture  of  the  soil  The  nomad  peoples  of  the 
steppes  and  plateaux  of  the  interior  are  almost  exclusively  enj^ged 
in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  the  tribes  of  the  far  north  subsist  by 
btintiog'  and  fishing;.  The  native  roanufactares  of  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Western  Asia  are  also  important 

"Great  Britain  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north  and  centre,  are  rapitlly 
familiarising  the  native  peoples  with  the  various  sppliealions  of  itenm  power 
and  with  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Europe,"  with  the  result  that  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  India  already  compete  with  the  products  of  the  kxnu 
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of  Lancashire,  and.  as  regards  China,  with  its  superabundant  supplies  of  cheap 
and  efficient  labour,  it  ii  only  a  questioo  of  time  when  its  inexhaustible  wealth 
in  coal  and  iron  shall  be  developed,  railways  constructed,  canals  dccpeoed. 
rivers  embanked,  and  when  its  manufacturwl  products  will  enter  into  oom- 
petition  with  those  of  Europe,  not  only  in  its  own  markets,  but  in  tboie  of 
mber  countries  also. 

COMMERCE  :  The  ore-land  trstde  with  Europe  h«  always  been 
large,  but  it  is  much  less  important  than  the  enormous  maritiine 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  between  Itidia,  China  and  Japan, 
and  Great  Britain,  the  bulk  of  it  via  the  Suez  Canal  There  is  also 
a  considerable  and  growing  OTcr-sea  trade  between  China  and 
Japan  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  while 
the  trade  between  these  two  countries  and  India  and  Australasia 
is  very  large. 

Th*  orerland  trade  is  carried  on  principally  by  caravans  of  camelsand  hordes, 
and  important  caravan  rontas  pass  through  all  the  larger  towns  in  the  inlerior. 
Id  Siberia.  China,  and  IiMlia.  the  magnificent  navigable  rivers  are  very  largely 
Qtiliied  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  produce,  and  are  supplemented  in 
India  by  an  extensive  system  of  r^ways-  China  has  hitherto  refused  to  permit 
ths  consiruciion  of  railways,  but  Japan  has  over  a  thousand  milc^  open  for 
ttuJfic,  itnd  even  China  is  now  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  better  metuu  of 
communication,  and  before  long,  this  densely-peopled  land  will  doubtleas  be 
traversed  by  railways  in  all  directions.  The  E^mperor  has  recently  decreed  tbe 
CODSlructionofagrcatTrunk-LinefromPckin  to  Hankow,  the  chief  comrocrcia) 
emporium  of  Inner  China.  Russia  has  already  constructed  a  narrow>gauge 
line  from  the  Caspian  to  Samarkand,  in  the  heart  of  Central  Asia,  and  has 
tnken  m  hand  the  construction  of  a  traas-coattnentsl  roDwaj  across  Siberia. 
IVis  great  Trunk-Line  will  run  from  Vladivostok,  the  "Sefoastopol"  of  the 
Paci&c,  CO  Miask.  a  mining  town  in  the  Urol  r^on.  which  is  now  connected 
by  rait  with  European  Russia.  The  evident  determination  of  Russia  to 
I  accelerate  the  completion  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  will  no  doubt  cause  I  be 
Chinese  Government  to  hasten  the  construction  of  a  railway  through  Manchuria. 
to  the  bonks  of  the  Amor,  so  as  to  discount,  to  some  extent,  the  politico]  and 
military  advantages  that  the  new  Siberian  Railway  will  confer  upon  Rossta. 
All  the  great  centres  of  tmde  in  Asia  are  connected  with  each  othwr  and  with 
luirope  by  telcBrraph  Unet  and  subaarine  cablai,  which  place  ibe  great  ports 
on  its  southern  and  eastern  coasts  in  iDstant  cDmrnunlcaiioD  wrtth  the  rest  of 
ibe  world. 

TRADE  DIVISIONS  OP  ASIA:'  The  recognised  trades  of  Asia  are  "  tU 
Levant,"  so'  named  from  the  rostcm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  eom- 
phsing  or  "icovering*  Asia  Minor  south  of  the  Black  Sea  limit,  and  Syria, 
lUd  including  the  riches  of  Persia,  Turkestan,  the  Caspian  shores,  or  Central 
Asia,  sent  wdot  by  caravan.  The  chief  centre  of  this  trade  is  Smyrna  ;  tkt 
s/jyt/r/rpAic/fVarevaloRia,  drugs,  essences,  fruits,  dyes,  and  specialties.' 

Th«  Red  Sev  trad*  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  common  to  East  Africa  and 
Anbta;    It  is  n>^i  of  much  direct  commercial  importance,  its  repute  being 
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chiefly  as  Ihe  grcjit  highway  to  India  from  Europe.  incluilnK  our  important 
coaline-slationsof  AuKNand  Perim.  with  Suez  and  a  militaiy  port  in  SlMKlM. 
For  the  rest,  the  main  business  is  ihc  conveyance  of  pilpiins  in  the  season  for 
iheir  religkms  visit  to  Mecca,  a  little  cron-sea  Iraftic,  and  a  few  ftpeciilt^ei 
from  the  coast.    Aden  and  Suez  are  centres. 

Tho  Persian  GuU  trade,  so  nimed  Trom  ihc  sea  which  runs  into  the  land. 
separates  Arabia  from  Persia  and  Biliictiistnn,  covers  all  the  merchandise  sent 
down  the  Tigris,  Eupbrattts,  and  Kanin  rifcn,  and  distributes  by  the  s:\mc 
routes  and  by  caravan.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  area ;  wherever  caravani 
run,  ttiere  goods  penetrate.  This  district,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  trade  of  raw 
taaterials  and  specialties  oat,  measured  by  manufactures  Ui.  TA£  staple  pro- 
</»£// are  similar  to  those  of  the  Levant.  The  centres  are  BusKiR  and  Basra, 
with  the  certainty  of  Ahwaz  rising  to  the  position  of  an  important  commercial 
centre. 

Tlie  Indian  trad*  includes  all  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  and  the  ports  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  it  likewise  covers  an  extensive  frontier 
trade,  for  the  resources  of  Afghanistan.  Batuchistan,  Kashmir.  Tibet,  seeking 
a  seaport,  natumlly  gravitate  to  Indian  ports,  and  consequently  assist  in  build- 
ing up  the  total  Indian  trade. 

The  chief  centres  arc  Karachi,  the  focus  of  the  Indus  and  Punjab  river-flow, 
Calcutta  of  the  Gangetic  and  Brahmaputra  valleys,  Bombay  of  the  west 
central  districts,  and  Madras  of  the  cast  coast  and  the  Deccan.  Produce 
varies  in  accordance  with  climatic  zone  ;  thus  wheat  is  a  staple  from  Bombay, 
Jute  from  Calcutta  and  Chittagong.  rice  from  Akyab,  Ac.  and  Bengal,  cotton 
from  Bombay  and  Sural,  seeds  from  the  Coroniandel  and  Malabar  coasts. 

The  Straiti  and  East  Indian  trade  is  a  name  given  to  merc-Antile  transactions 
to  and  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  Further  India,  and  the  East  Indian 
Islands,  the  centre  of  which  ii  Singapore,  the  gate  between  the  east  and  ih« 
west.  It  is  essentially  a  "coast  trade."  Singapore,  Penang.  &c.,  act  as 
emporiums  for  the  varied  produce  of  this  nch  district.  This  is  a  region  of 
tropical  growth,  and  yields  us  many  of  our  ^'  luxuries;  "  it  is  a  commerce  of 
raw  maieriiils  on  one  side,  measured  by  finished  goods  on  the  other  side.  This 
trade  covers  the  rice  ports,  teak  ports,  inanilLa,  hemp,  and  lofaaeco.  East 
Indian  sago,  pearl  sago,  spices.  &c 

Tbe  Ctaioa  trade  speaks  for  itwlf :  it  is  the  trade  with  Hong-Kong— our 
Cbinese  emporium— and  the  ' '  Tn»ty  Ports  "  of  China.  Beyond  Hong-Kong, 
Shanghai  is  the  central  city.  Coals  and  manufactures  tn,  valued  by  tea,  silk, 
and  specialties  out.  are  the  characteristics  of  this  trade.  Closely  allied  to  the 
Chinese  is  the  Japajiaae  trade  and  the  North  and  Central  Asian  trade,  because 
of  similarity  of  resources,  and  because  much  distribution  of  merchandise  with 
Mongolia.  Siberia.  &a.  takes  place  by  China  and  the  pon  of  Vladivostok.' 

Tbe  China  trade,  Japan  trade.  North  Asian  tnkde,  and  East  Indian  trade, 
ore  all  comprehended  in  one  term.  "Trade  with  tbe  Eastern  Seas." 

INHABITANTS;  The  population  of  Asia  comprehends  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  htunan  race,  and  numbers  ac  least  850 
millions.  China  alone  is  said  to  contain  400  millions  of  people,  and 
India  has  280  millions,  but  the  countries  of  Western,  Central,  and 
Northern  Asia  are  much  less  populous. 

t.  For  4M>fl>  ftr«e«Mnie  i«Mai««  mt  "  Kecm  aad  lUtaUoit  CoouMKa,-  pp.  m^  ajS,  M4.  «f  of, 
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Allhou^  Asia  is  th«  most  populons  of  the  continenls.  it  is  not.  on  the  whole. 
Ibe  OMist  deaieljr  peopled.  The  average  density  of  popiilstion  in  Asia  is  49 
per  square  mite,  as  against  93  in  Europe.  No  leu  thJui  8$  oat  of  erwy  ■••  of 
the  people  of  Asia  dwaO  in  ibe  mtmttam  amntriej.  and  some  puts  oC  lodla  and 
China  are  more  densely  peopled,  and  contain  a  larger  number  of  poputous 
towns,  than  any  part  even  of  Western  Europt  The  rest  of  .■\sia  is  very  thinly 
peopled,  and  contains  very  few  towns  with  more  than  too.ooo  inhabitants. 

Race  aad  Langiiace :   Numerous  diversities  are  found  among  tbe  various 
Eamiliesof  mankind  by  whom  Asia  is  inhabited  ;  diversitiesof  language,  as  wdl 
as  of  personal  structure,  appearance,   and  colour  of  skin.     More  than  thirty 
different  languages  are  ispoken  in  India  alone,  nearly  alt  of  ttiem,   however, 
derived  from  a  common  stock — the  Samstri/  tongue.     Nf  ost  of  the  languages 
ofWoslera  Asia  (and  also  of  Europe)  are  allied,  in  their  roots,  to  the  same 
stock.     Tbe  languages  of  Eastern  Asia— China  and  tbe  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  , 
— belong  to  a  totally  different  class.     Tbe  Ckintsr,  the  Jmio-Ckiiuse.  and  I 
Mongoiian  tribes  are  distinguished  l^  striking  difference!  o(  personal  appear-' 
ance  from  other  nations  of  mankind.     Tbey  have  a  yellowisb-brown  (or  olive) 
complexion ;  a  broad  and  Sattened  face,  with  obliquely-set  and  deeply-sunk 
eyes  (the  inner  cortKT  slanting  down  towards  the  nose);  lank  and  black  hair,  with 
tittle  beard;  a  broad,  square,  and  thick-set  frame,  with  x  stature  considerably^ I 
below  that  of  Europeans.     These  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  ihB  f 
Mongottan  variety  of  tbe  human  family.    Tbe  Malays,  who  inhabit  tbe  Malay  , 
Peninsula  and  tbe  islands  of  the  Ea&i  Indian  Art^pelago,  belong  to  a  distinct 
race  of  natives,  and  arc  by  some  authorities  regarded  as  forming  another  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  mankind. 

Rdigion :  Of  the  iwu  great  fonus  of  religion — CkriitUmty  and  (IAjAhw- 
iHedamiifH — which  originated  in  South-Westem  Asia,  the  latter  has  spread  m'er 
Arabia, .Asiatic Turkey,  Persia. Turkestan, and,  toaless  ertcnt.over  Hindustan 
and  Malaysia;  while  the  former  is  confined  to  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  numeri- 
cally unimportant  sections  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  British  India.  Tbe  prevailin 
religion  in  IndlA  is  BraAmaHitm.  from  which,  about  600  years  ar. . 
Bu.idkism.^  professed  by  moit  of  the  peoples  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries. 
and  by  Urge  numbers  of  tbe  lower  classes  in  China  and  Japan.  The  Lamairm 
of  Tibet  is  another  form  of  Buddhism.  The  religion  of  tbe  upper  classes  in 
Cluna  and  Japan  is  Coxfuciantim.  Of  tbe  minor  forms  of  religion  in  the  East. 
Ibe  nio*t  interesting  ts  the  Fire-woriMif,  founded  by  Zoroaster,  and  which  is 
still  professed  by  the  Parsis  of  India  and  the  Guebres  or  Giaours  of  Persia. 
Tbe  nomadic  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Central  .Asia  are  keatkens. 

DIVISIONS  :  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  Asia  is  held  by  Oircc 
powera,  two  of  which  are  Europeui. 

The  Rusiian  dominions  embrace  the  whole  of  tbe  northern  part  of  the  ooo- 
tinent.  a  targe  portion  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus. 
Under  British  control,  direa  or  indirect,  is  the  vast  peninsula  of  India,  and 
the  western  and  wxithem  portions  of  Further  India,  besides  the  islands  of 
Ceyloo.  Hon^-Kong,  &c.  1^  Ckix^u  Empire  comprises  China  Proper  and 
tbe  adjacent  regions  of  Tibet,  Eastern  Turkestan  and  Zungaria,  Mon^ia, 
Manchuria,  and  Corea. 

01  tbe  minor  powers  m  Asia,  the  most  important  are  Japan,  on  tbe  east, 
and  Jurkey  and  Periia,  on  the  west.    France  occupies  €r  controls  the  eastern 
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pari  of  Further  India,  and  also  possesses  a  few  small  towns  in  India ;  Holland 
htularpeand  important  possessions  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago;  Spain 
still  maintains  its  auiharity  over  the  Philippine  Jslands;  and  Portugal  h^s  a 
few  small  Mitleraents  such  as  Goa  on  the  coast  of  India.  Macao  off  the  coast 
of  China,  &c. 

The  countries  of  Asia  may  be  arranged  in  two  great  groups, 
namely,  the  monsoon  countries,  and  those  outside  the  monsoon  area. 

The  Monsoon  Countries  are  India^  Furthtr  India^  the  East 
Imiian  Archipelago^  China,  and  Japan;  but  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Persia,  AJghanistan^  Bn/uehisian,  and  Aiia/i£  Russia  lie  beyond 
the  monsoon  area. 

These  counu^cs  arc  descritied  in  the  following  order— (i)  The  IndiaM  Empire. 
(a)  Furtktr  India  and  the  Eoit  indian  Archipelago:  (3)  The  Empires  ot  Japan 
and  China  ;  (4)  Asiatic  Russia,  including  Siberia,  Russian  Central  Asia,  and 
Caucasia ;   and  (5)  Afghanistan,  Baiuekistam,  JPersia.  Atiatie  Turkey,  und 

Arabia. 

: '  All  seporalety-govereed  British  ColonUs  or  Dependencies  arc  teparately 
described. 


THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 


«  Ths  Indian  Empire  comprises  the  central  and  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  together 
with  large  territories  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  BengaJ. 
The  totai  area  of  these  vast  dominions,  most  of  which  are  under 
direct  British  rule,  and  the  rest  subject  to  British  control,  is  up- 
wards of  1,800,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  30  limes  as  large 
as  England  and  Wales,  while  the  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1891,'  is  286,000,000  (or  more  than  9  times  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales). 

The  Asiatic  Empire  of  Roxaia  is  very  much  larger  in  extent  than  our  Indian 
Empire,  but  while  it  has  an  area  of  ^%  million  square  miles,  its  population 
amounts  to  not  more  than  18  millions,  as  against  sM  millions  on  what  u 
octually  or  virtoally  British  territory. 

The  Chmeae  Empire,  the  only  other  great  Asiatic  power,  is  estinuted  to  have 
on  area  of  4  million  square  miles,  or  sSJ'  limes  that  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
■  population  01'  400  millions. 

Within  the  limits  of,  or  bordering  on,  the  Indian  Empire,  are  several  In- 
depeadent  Native  States  and  a  few  unimportant  Preach  and  Portasaew  pos- 
lessioas.  British  India  is  divided  into  eight  great  I*rovinces  under  direct 
British  rule.  The  Native  or  Feudatory  Stales  ol  I  ndia,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable extent,  are  to  all  intents  British  dependencies. 

1    Tli«  rec»i»  csaw*  vt  oat  IwUm  Buktrc  wa«  I  «duimhUii»  w«ra  cnplajrail  In  uUav  Uw  ccntot ; 
takm  on  fabfiuty  A  tSgi.  aad  U»  i«tait,  •■  the    In  Inilla  no  Ian  ilun  a  aBlon  mulittfniKn  irar« 
Tumj  Mys  >■  in  rwto'*  ot  dw  MtOaimaif  Cmnn  |  «mpkir«d,  ana  )■  ovm  praitoM  aiomm,  Uceval,  lk« 
lUpon.  ai*  M>  biHt--  tbu  K  b  <JMcuIi  la  EnsplheU  1  oaBciceedvd  jooMO. 
HkBiaU^.     In  tiM  UnliMl  KtMf  <loai  abcMl  4(^000  | 
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Aooordiac  lolbe  ceasasof  [891,  of  ibeaM  mJHioosof  people ia all] 
■aoK  B^tSota  are  in  Brttisb  terntory,  and  6$%  mJlROM  oader  \ 

tn  the  deasdy-^rawded  Brittah  isriloriea,  aAor  aQ  dadactioru  for  nev  aap»- 
•itiofis  hare  beea  made,  the  retims  of  the  1891  oenm  dwv  an  iaaraa  of  ii 
per  cent,  danng  the  ten  yean,  aod  of  14^  per  eeaL  in  the  less  tbtcUj-peopled 
Feudatory  Stales. 

TbiaaaiiaaacnasiaGKaaeof  99BainDSdan^ua]rear«,  an  taa«Me«qnal 
la  Ibe  whole  poprfaliow  of  Kiiflaiid.  Dadatltnic  tcrntoriml  acqiaaitioaa  dsaifaK 
the  decade,  do  fewer  than  a6  n^Uoos  of  tannaa  bebigs  ham  been  added  fa  the 
toil  of  India. 

Ahboogh  the  government  of  India  was  tnnslerTed  fto«  the  East  India 
Cofay  to  the  Qoeen  in  16^,  it  was  not  until  1877  that  Her  Majesty  forsally 
llhe  title  of  Kaliar4^HiBd,  or  EMPRESS  OF  INDIA. 


INDIA. 

India  Proper  or  Hindustan  extends  from  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  on  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  south,  and  from 
the  Sulaiman  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  in  the  east 

' '  From  Peshawar,  the  nortben)  (roatier  station,  to  Cape  Comoria,  tbe  dis- 
tance i)  i.faa  miles,  and  the  same  distance  separates  Karachi,  tbe  port  of  Sind. 
from  Sadija,  the  frontier  post  on  tbe  eastern  border  of  Assam." 

BOUNDARIES  :  India  is  bounded  by  the  Himalaya  Motmtaios 
on  the  nor/Ay  by  Banna  and  the  Bay  of  Beng^al  on  the  tasfy  and 
by  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west 
To  the  sou/A  it  tenninates  in  Cape  Comorin,  a  conspicuous  head- 
land which  fronts  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Id  shape,  India  Proper  i%  triangular,  tbe  vast  rangv  of  the  Himalayas  forming 
the  base,  tbe  Malabar  and  Coroinaodel  Coasts  the  sides,  and  Cape  Comorin 
the  apex.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tta  bovadaries  of  India  are,  for  the  most 
part,  formed  by  stroocir-marhed  aalwal  fBaXares.  Thus  the  Hala  and  the 
^_  Suiairaon  Moantains  on  tbe  north-west,  tbe  Himalayas  on  tbe  north,  and  tbe 
^^^fe  Naga,  Khaaia.  and  Tipperah  Hills  on  tbe  east,  form  an  almost  coottnnooi 
^^^r  **  waU,"  endoiing  tbe  continental  portion  of  India.  The  strictly  pr"'"fnlar 
W  portion  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  bounded  00  its  eastern  and  western 

B  fides  by  the  «ea.      The  feUiual  importance  of  a  naturally  strong  {rootier, 

■  instead  of  merely  artificial  boundaries,  b  evidently  very  great,  especially  wbeo 
I  an  immense  territory  like  India  is  he'd  by  a  distant  foreign  power. 

I  EXTENT:  India  Proper  embraces  an  area  of  over  t%  tnillioa 

■  square  miles,  a  magnitude  14  times  greater  than  that  of  the  British 
I  Islands,  and  which  exceeds  by  more  than  30  times  the  area  of 
I  England  and  Wales. 

■  If  we  include  Kashmir,  with  an  area  estimated  at  80,900  square  mQes,  Uaotpor 
^L  ai  8,000.  Upper  Barma  at  90,000,  and  the  British  Shan  States  «t  90,000  square 
^^L  miles,  the  total  area  of  British  India  may  be  taken  at  i,6s<i,oeo  square  miles. 
^^L  of  which  a  mllUoa  square  miles  are  under  British,  and  the  rest  under  Natire, 
^^K  admimstration. 


COASTS  :  The  coasts  of  India  are,  on  the  whok,  reg:ii1ar  and 
unbroken,  deficient  in  good  harbours,  and  so  exposed  and  surf- 
beaten  as  to  b«  in  many  parts  extremely  dang^eroua  to  approach. 
The  length  of  the  coast-line  is  about  3,600  miles,  equivalent  to  one 
mile  of  coast  to  every  416  square  miles  of  area. 

Various  ponions  of  the  Indian  coasts  are  distingubbed  by  apeclal  namei, 
such  a»— ibe  Orlssa  Coast,  between  the  moutbi  of  the  Hugli  and  the  GodAveri ; 
the  GolcoDda  Coast,  between  the  GodaTcri  and  the  Kblna ;  the  Coromandal 
Coast,  between  the  Kistna  and  Cape  Comorio;  and  tbe  Malabar  Coast,  tM- 
tweeo  Cape  Comorin  and  Gox 

Of  the  few  headlands  on  the  coast  of  lodia,  the  principal  are  Capt  Comorin, 
ihe  most  southerly  point  of  tbe  peninsula,  Cape  Monse  (near  Karachi)  and 
ZMu  Head  (south  of  Guxerat)  on  tbe  west  coast,  and  Polats  CaUmer*  and 
PaliBTras  on  the  east  coast. 

The  chief  Inkts  are  the  Gulf  of  Cotch  or  Kach,  leading  hilo  the  Runn  ifCuUk 
(a  vast  salt  nursh,  flooded  only  during  tbe  rainy  season),  and  the  Golf  of  Cam- 
bay,  on  tbe  UKJ/ coast;  and.  on  the  south,  the  Golf  of  Maaaar,  divided  from 
Palk  Strait  by  the  remarkable  ridge  of  sandstone  known  as  Adam's  Bridge, 
between  Ceylon  and  the  mainUnd. 

ISLANDS  :  The  principal  islands  are  Ceylon,  ntax  i}M  south-east 
coast ;  Bombay  and  Salsette,  close  inshore  on  the  west  coast ;  the 
Laccadives  and  Maldives,  off  the  south-west  coast ;  and  the  Anda- 
man and  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  the  south  of 
Lower  Burma. 

Cerloa*'  *  large  tsbuid  lying  to  the  south-east  of  India,  is  not  unda*  the 
Government  of  India,  bat  forms  a  distinct  Cotooy,  under  tbe  authority  of  the 
Firitisfa  Crown. 

The  groupi  of  the  Laeeadive  ani  Maldiva  lalaadt  lie  In  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  to 
the  KHitb-west  of  tbe  Indian  Peninsula.  Tbe  Laccadives  are  surrounded  by 
coral  roc^  and  tbe  Maldive  Islands  arc  wholly  composed  of  cond,  and  scarcdy 
risB  above  tha  level  of  tbe  sairoanding  waters.  Tbe  cocoa-nut  is  the  chief 
srtlelc  of  prodoee  of  these  Islands. 

In  ibe  Andaman  Islaods,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  chief 
lettlement  is  Port  Blaib,*  on  Great  Andaman  Island. 

The  Nicobar  IiUods  lie  to  tbe  south-east  of  tbe  Andaman  Islands,  and  con- 
sist of  two  large  islands  and  several  fnulter  ones. 

Of  tbe  Bombar  Groop,  tbe  principal  islands  are  B^rmMjy.  Saittttt,  Cola^ ,  and 
^'fjUkow/ti,  the  latter  being  especially  famous  for  its  templet  and  idob  excavated 
tn  tbe  solid  rock.  Tbe  isUnd  of  Bombay,  near  tbe  sombem  extremity  of  whsdi 
lies  tbe  town  of  BOMB.\y,  is  connected  with  Salsette  by  an  artificial  causeway. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  The  more  noticeable  of  the  great 
oaturaJ  fcattires  of  India  are  the  vast  range  of  the  Himalayaa,  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  the  world,  on  the  north,  whose  exterior  ranges 
rise  abruptly  from  the  Great  Plaia  of  Htadtutao,  which  is  watered 
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by  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  The  peninsular  portion  of  India, 
to  the  south  of  this  plain,  forms  a  series  of  tablelands,  crossed 
transversely  by  several  considerable  chains,  and  buttressed  on  the 
east  and  west  by  the  Ghats,  between  which  and  the  sea  is  a  oarrcrw 
plain.  The  highlands  of  Central  and  Southern  India  are  everywhere 
seamed  by  irregular  valleys  and  drained  by  munerous  rivers. 

TadiA  tlnu  embraces  two  great  dmsioas  :  tbe  Hortk,  which  is  on  extensive  low- 
land pLain ;  uid  tbe  centre  and  soulh,  which  form  a  pUtean,  bordnvd  bj 
inouninins  of  moderate  altitude.  The  plain  of  Nortbern  India  is  specially  dis- 
tioguUhed  aa  HinifaLitaa,  a  name  which  ts  also  commcmly  given  to  the  wbolfl 
country  ;  the  centre  and  south  constitute  a  region  knovm  as  tbe  Deccan. 

MOUNTAINS  :  The  chief  mountain-chains  of  India  are  the 
Himalayas,  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats,  the  AraTalli  HlUs, 
the  Vindbya  and  the  Satpura  Mountains,  and  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 
The  Himalayas  are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  they  include 
the  highest  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Tbe  Himalaya  Moontalns  extend  for  1.500  mites  in  ft  well-defined  line  alot^ 
the  northern  border  of  India,  dividing  that  country-  from  tbe  tableland  of  'Hbet. 
Like  oCber  great  mountain-rangG,  the  Himalayas  consist  of  leveral  parallel 
nofu.    Tbe  omer  range,  bordering  on  the  great  plain  of  Indin,  rises  abrupt^ j 
to  a  height  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet.      Tbe  inner  chains  gntdualty  increase  : 
elevatioa  and  culminate  tn   the  main  ridge  contaioiog  tbe   lofty  summits  of^ 
GaurimnMar  or  Xfount  Everest,  ay.oea  feet  above  the  sea.  the  hlcliest  ■wna. 
tain  [n  the  world ;  Dfnoatagiri.  26,078  feet ;  and  Kcneiinjanga.  26,177  feci. 
All  the  higher  parts  of  tbe  Himalayas  are  covered  with  perpetual  aoow.    The 
passes  over  tbe  Himalayas  are  lofty  and  extrcfnely  difficult.     Tbe  best  knowa  , 
passes  are  tbe  Karaioram  Fats  (18,550  f«ct),  and  the  Mttsiagk,  leading  frooirl 
Kashmir  into  Eastern  Turkestan ;  and  tbe  Seylub  Pass,  leading  into  TtbeL  j 
All  the  loftier  valleys  are  filled  with  vast  gladen,  from  which  tbe  great  1 
of  India  derive  a  never-Uiling  supply.     The  lofty  Karakoram  Rmnce, 
northern  frontier  of  Kashmir,  contain  the  second  highest  elevation  on  lbe~' 
globe.    Tbe  Karakoram  Mountains  are  separated  from  the  Himalayas  by  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Indus. 

Tbe  Western  GbaU  extend  along  tbe  Malabar  Coast  of  India.  Their  highest 
imnmits  do  not  exceed  S.ooo  feet.     A  succession  of  detached  portions  of  fai|^ 

[ground,  which  extends  along  the  eaitem  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  called  the 
Eastern  Ghats.     These  have  ao  average  height  of  about  t,5M  feet. 
The  Aravallj  HOls  lie  along  the  western  border  of  the  tableland  of  Malwa, 
between  tbe  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Lower  Indus.    The  aver.-ige  elevalioo 
is  iocoostderable,  but  Mount  Abu  rises  to  a  height  of  SiOee  feet  above  the  sea. 
Farther  soutb  is  Gima.  j.eoe  feet  high. 
Tbe  Vindbya  Mountains  lie  in  tbe  direction  of  east  and  west,   along  tbe 
T>orth  side  of  the  pcniosular  portion  of  India.     Their  height  is  moderate,  seldom 
rxceeding  St«««  ^^et.      Tbe  Satpttrm  Mouataini  nm  almost  parallel  to  the 
Vindbya  range  for  900  miles,  between  the  N'arbada  and  the  TaptL     Tbeaa  J 
mounuins  are  prolonged  eastward,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  tba  j 
Hajmakal  HitU,  one  peak  of  which,  idnaU  Parisnath,  reaches  a  beigtal  of  ] 
4.530  feet.     Still  farther  east,  beyond  tbe  Brahmaputra,  are  tbe  mhior  Garrvm 
and  the  KAasia  Hitis.     Between  these  and  the  coast  are  the  Tifferah  HiU$. 
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The  Ntlsriri  HiUs  form  A  connecting  link  betW't^n  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Ghms.  and  rise  nbnipily  from  the  remjirkable  valley  or  "gap"  of 
Coimbatore,  which  extends  right  across  the  peninsula.  The  highest  point  is 
MeuKt  Doda&€tta.  a, 760  feeu  To  the  south  of  the  "g-ip"  are  the  AUKb«rric* 
or  Cardaffliun  MouoUliu,  remarkable  as  containing  the  highest  mouatain  in 
India  south  of  the  Himalayas,  AaamalU,  which  is  B,lj7  f«t  above  tb«  level  of 
the  sea. 

TABLELANDS:  India  contains  two  important  tablelands,  one 
in  the  north  and  a  far  larger  one  in  the  soutiu 

The  Northern  Taileland.  or  the  Plateau  of  Malwa  and  Bosdelkhaod,  is  in 
Central  India,  and  is  bounded  on  the  nonb-west  by  the  Aravalh  Hills,  and 
on  the  »outh  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 

The  SoMtktrn  TabUiand,  or  the  Deccan,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
petiiDSuIar  India,  and  is  bounded  on  the  coal  and  west  by  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Ghats,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vindhya  and  the  Satpura  Mountains 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti. 

PLAINS  :  The  Great  PlAtn  of  Northern  India  extends  across 
the  country  between  the  northern  tableland  and  the  Himalayas. 
Its  SQutk-eastern  slope,  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  drained  by 
the  Ganges,  and  its  soutk'western  slope  by  the  Indus;  hence  its 
division  into  the  "Plain  of  the  Ganges"  and  the  "Plain  of  the 
Indus." 

Within  the  tatter  is  oomprehended  the  fertile  Prutjab,  the  Great  Indian 
Desut  (or  Thar\.  and  the  Runn  of  Cntcb.  In  the  north  of  the  plain  of  the 
Uiin^es  is  the  malarious  swamp  called  the  "  Tanu  ;  "  with  this  exception,  the 
plain  is  fertile  and  productive,  supporting  an  exceptionally  dense  population. 
The  East  and  West  Coast  Plains  lie  between  the  Ghats  and  the  sea :  the 
eastern  is  much  wider  and  more  fertile  than  the  western,  the  extreme  breadth 
of  which  nowhere  exceeds  50  miles. 

RIVERS:  The  rivers  of  India  are  naturally  divisible  into  two 
great  sections,  namely,  those  draining  the  south-eastern  slope  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal^  and  those  draining  the  south-western  counter- 
slope  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Brahmaputra,  Ganges,  Mahanadt, 
Godaveri,  Kistna,  and  Caureri,  iiraining  tlu  south-eastern  slope 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  Indus,  Narbada,  and  Tapti,  draining 
the  south-western  counier-shpe  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  BRAHMAPUTRA  (i,68a  miles)  rises  in  the  vast  glaciers  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  flows  east  for  several  hundred  miles,  but  turns 
south  through  Assam,  and  unites  in  its  lower  course  vriib  the  outem  outlet  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  GANGES  rises  on  the  Mutbem  slope  of  the  //tmatayas,  and,  after  a 
south-eastern  course  of  1,500  miles  through  the  great  plain,  finally  enters  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  by  ntunerous  channels,  of  which  the  Hag:!!,  on  which  stands 
Caixutta,  the  capital  of  India,  is  the  most  imponanL  The  Ganges  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  vessels  to  Chandernagorb,  while  light  steamers  can  go 
up  to  CAWNroRK.  and  thence  by  canal  to  Hakdwak.  more  than  1,300  miles 
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above  its  mouth.  The  chief  tributaries  air  the  Jamaa.  and  the  Sone  on  the 
right,  and  the  Goomti,  Gorra,  Gnadak,  and  Cooaj  on  the  left,  bank. 

Tbe  MahanadI,  though  notorious  for  its  destructive  fioods,  is  yet  navigable 
by  bOtUS  for  400  miles.  Its  length  is  smo  miles,  and  the  aren  of  its  basin  14 
70,000  iqaare  miles.     Its  eitensive  ddu  formed  the  old  province  of  Cuttaei. 

Tbe  Godavwi  rises  in  the  IVesttm  Gkats,  not  far  from  the  Gu!/  of  CamSj/, 
and  flows  south-east  for  900  miles,  entering  the  Bay  if  Bmgai  by  two  large 
chanoelx.     Tbe  narigat»a  of  this  river  is  impeded  by  several  rapids. 

Tbe  Kistoa  also  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  tbe  WtiUnt  Gkais,  and  has  a 
rapid  and  uonavigabte  course  of  Soo  milea. 

Tbe  Caaveri  rises  in  the  Wtstrm  Ghats  and  enters  the  eastern  coast-plaio 
by  two  masnificcnt  falls,  of  which  the  upper  is  370.  and  the  lower  460,  feet 
high.  It  enters  the  sea  by  two  branches,  which  enclose  a  delta  So  miles  long. 
Tbe  south-eastern  branch,  the  Colentn.  is  extensively  used  for  irrigatioti. 

or  the  minor  streams  that  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  tbe  principal  are  the 
Bramim,  between  the  Ntahanadi  and  the  Ganges  ;  the  North  Pranar  and  South 
Peooar.  and  the  Palar,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  hilU  of  My^rc. 

The  INDUS  (1  .Boo  miles)  rises  in  the  tabldand  of  Tibet,  and  flows  first  north- 
west through  Kashmir,  and  then  south  through  tbe  Punjab  and  Siiii,  entering 
the  Arabian  Sea  by  numerous  mouths.  About  470  miles  above  tbe  sea  il  is 
joined  by  a  stream  called  tbe  PaoJ-nad,  which  brings  the  collected  waters  of 
^five  tributary  rivers.     The  Jistrict  through  which  these  rivers  flow  is  called  the 

njab,  that  is,  the  country  of  the  five  rivers.  The  names  of  these  are  tbe 
'^Jhahun,  Cbftoab,  Ravi,  Bias,  and  Sutl^J.  The  Indus  is  navigable  from  its 
month*  near  Karachi  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kabul  River  at  Attock, 
900  miles  from  the  sea. 

Tbe  Narbada  rises  in  !he  highlands  of  Cntrat  tti.iui,  and  flows  west  beiweet 
the  Vindhyn  -tiid  the  ISatpura  Mountains,  into  tbe  Gui/  of  Camhay.  It  is  ••» 
miles  long,  and  is  throughout  rapid  and  unnavigable. 

Tbe  Tapti  rises  in  the  Satpura  ,\fountaiiu,  and  flows  west  through  the  valley 
formed  by  tbem  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Deccan.  Both  the  Narbada  and 
the  Tapti  are  subject  to  sudden  and  destructive  floods. 

Of  the  smaller  streams  draining  the  south-western  slo[}e  tbe  chKf  arc  the  LnnJ, 
which  rises  in  the  Aravalli  Hills  and  Bows  into  the  Jfunn  if  Cutch ;  and  the 
Malii,  which  rises  in  the  tableland  of  Maiwa  and  enters  the  Gulf  (f  Camiay. 

LAKES :  The  lakes  of  India  are  small  and  unimportant 

Among  these  are  tbe  ChUka  and  Pallcat  Lafooat  on  the  east  coati ;  tbe 
Lacoou  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  Lake  Kolar,  formed  by  tbe  expansion  of  tbe 
Kistnaand  the  Godaveri;  and  Lake  Wular.  similarly  formed  by  the  Jhduro, 
in  Kashwur. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  India  is  hot,  excepting  only  in  the 
higher  mountain*Fegtons,  where  a  cool  temperature  results  from 
elevation  above  the  sea.  These  elevated  districts  are,  accordingly, 
much  resorted  to  tn  the  hot  season.  > 
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Tbc  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  north  of  India,  the  Gba.12.  ofFthe 
western  coasts  of  the  peninsuLi,  and  the  region  of  the  N'ilgiri  Hills,  in  the  south, 
are  well-known  for  their  cool  atmosphere  and  their  refreshinj;  breezes.  In  like 
manner,  the  mountain -districts  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  though  only  a  few  de- 
grees distant  from  the  Equator,  enjoy  a  cool  and  invigorating  temperature.  The 
seasonal  changes  in  India  are  those  from  rain  to  drought,  and  the  reverse,  and 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  Moaiootu,  or  periodical  winds,  which  prevail 
tbroughout  Southern  Asia.  The  monsoons  bring  rain  or  drought  alternately 
to  Ihe  plains  of  India,  according  .is  they  have  p.isscd  over  the  ocean  or  over 
inland  rq^ons.  On  the  Malabar  Coast,  the  South- West  Monsoon  (which  blows 
from  April  to  September)  is  accnmpanied,  by  nin,  which  falls  in  torrents  along 
the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  Western  Ghats.  On  the  Coromandcl  Coast,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  North-Bast  Monsoon  (October  to  March)  is  accompanied  by 
rain.  But  the  eastern  side  of  India  is  generally  hotter  and  more  arid  than  the 
western  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  These  changes  of  the  raaasoona  regulate,  in 
great  measure,  the  babUs  of  life  of  the  Indian  popuLition. 

PRODUCTIONS :  The  natural  productions  of  India  are  rich 
and  varied;  there  are  large  areas  of  waste  and  tinproductivc  land, 
but  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  %ttax  river  valleys  is  extraordiiuuily 
fertile.    Dense  forests  still  cover  extensive  districts. 

MINERALS  :  The  gold  and  gems  for  which  India  is  traditionally  celebrated 
arc  of  less  real  value  than  the  coal  and  iron  which  are  found  extensively  diflfused 
throughout  Lirge  portions  of  the  country.  Good  cool  is  worked  to  the  north- 
westward of  Calcutta,  and  there  are  iron-work&  in  Malabar  and  other  localities. 
Some  gold-ralo«t,  also,  are  being  successfully  worked  in  Mysore.  Tin,  copper, 
and  other  metals  also  occur,  and  large  quantities  of  salt,  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  z  government  moHofofy,  an  obtained  from  the  rich  deposits  of  rock-salt 
in  the  Punjab. 

PLANTS :  The  vegeiaAU  products  are  of  high  value.  India  supplies  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Ci  ults  and  other  plants  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Southern  Asia 
in  gcncraL  Millions  of  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  millet,  rice,  and  poise 
— the  staple  foods  of  the  people;  wheat  is  largely  grown  for  export,  and  a 
large  area  is  under  cotton  and  jute,  or  is  utiliurd  for  the  production  of  oil  seeds, 
indigo,  sugar,  tea.  and  coffee.  Vast  forests  of  teak  and  other  trees  clothe  the 
seaward  tice  of  the  Ghats,  and  dense  forests  extend  from  the  plains  nf  Northern 
Indi-t  far  up  Ihe  declivities  of  thp  Himalayas. '  The  least  productive  parts  of 
India  are  the  region  known  as  the  Great  Indian  Desert  and  the  low-lying  tract 
called  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  The  latter  is  alternately  .m  arid  and  sandy  waste, 
or  a  vast  swamp,  according  to  the  season  of  drought  or  moisture. 

ANIMALS :  Of  the  animals,  the  principal  are  the  domestic  and  wild  ele- 
phant, the  maneless  Uoa  (in  Guzerat  and  Rajpuiana),  the  tiger,  leopard,  wolf, 
hyena,  rhinoceros,  balUo,  wild  ass,  deer,  and  other  game,  and  tnooluys.  Bc&idcs 
the  ordinary  domeitU  animtab,  there  are  the  elepbaot,  the  camel,  the  humped 
ox,  the  yak,  and  the  Kashmir  goat.* 

INHABITANTS  ;  According  to  the  Census  of  1891,  the  popula- 
tion of  India  amounts  to  286,000,000 — an  average,  for  the  whole 
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country,  of  more  than  200  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Upwards  of 
320  miiliona  are  under  direct  British  administration  ;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  remainder,  though  with  various  Native  sovereignties, 
are  under  the  controlling  power  of  Great  Britain. 

Densitr  of  Popnlation :  But  vast  as  is  i(s  population,  loijia  is  yet.  relativeljrf 
less  populous  than  several  countries  of  Europe.  The  arerare  deaaity,  acooi^ 
ing  to  the  last  Census  (1891),  is  about  100  persons  per  square  mile  less  than  is 
the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  some  parts  of  the  country  are  much  more 
populous  than  others.  The  provinces  on  the  Lower  Gnnges  are  the  most  dense- 
ly populated ;  those  in  the  north-west  of  India,  the  least  so.  In  Bengal,  there 
arc  DOW  on  an  average  no  less  than  474  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  74s  to 
ererj  square  mile  of  the  estimated  cultivable  area. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  popolation  of  India  has  reached  the  enennoBS 
immberof  s!^  mlUiaos,  and  as  the  struggle  for  life  in  the  densely  crowded  British 
territories  becomes  more  and  more  fierce,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Rulers 
of  India  grow  dailjr  more  onerous  and  difficult  to  fuitil.  The  intensity  of  the 
pressure  on  the  soil  in  the  congested  districts  in  Bengal  Is  such  that  the  lowest 
limit  of  rabtieteace.  namely,  half  an  acre  to  each  person,  has  been  reached. 
Happily,  however,  the  extension  of  the  railways  and  the  general  improvement  in 
the  means  of  communication  a'.l  over  the  country  arc  pwwcrfuUy  aiding  an  evi- 
dent movement  of  the  population  from  over-crowded  to  under-peopled  areas. 
*'  The  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  is  tending  not  only  |o  relieve 
the  purely  aKricaltural  districts  by  diverting  the  population  to  centra*  of  trade 
and  QMnofacture,  it  is  also  tending  to  relieve  them  by  drawing  ofTa  portion  of 
their  surplus  population  to  districts  where  land  is  still  alMmdant  and  rents  are 
low." 

Race :  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  India  (six-sevenths  of  the  whole) 
belong  to  the  Hindu  race,  the  various  families  of  which,  however,  exhibit  many 
points  of  difference.  The  inhablunls  of  the  provinces  that  border  on  the 
Lower  Ganges  are  of  small  stature  and  slender  frame ;  those  of  ihe  more  inland 
and  upland  provinces  are  of  larger  proportions  and  greater  strength.  There  are, 
besides,  settled  in  various  ports  of  India  and  intermingled  with  the  Hindu 
population,  descendants  of  Arabs,  Armenians,  Afghani,  Turks,  and  other 
races,  together  witli  Partis,^  Jobs,  and  people  of  various  European  nations 
(principally  British). 

RflliKion :  The  Hindus  are  uniformly  followers  of  the  Braluaanical  religtoo. 
worshipping  the  Hindu  trinity,  of  which  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  are  the 
members.  The  division  into  casUs  Is  one  of  their  most  characteristic  social 
ttsa^s.  Of  that  portion  of  the  population  of  India  which  is  not  included 
among  the  worshippers  of  Brahma,  by  far  the  greater  namher  arc  Mobam> 
— dsni.  The  total  number  of  Mohammedans  in  India  is  upwards  of  50  millions. 
There  are  also  4  million  Boddhistt  (mostly  in  Burma)  and  2  million  Sikbe, 
Christianity  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  there  are  devoted  missionaries  in 
nearly  all  the  large  towns.  The  native  Christians  number  about  9  mtUioos.  and 
arc  most  numerous  in  Madras,  Travanoore,  and  Bombay. 

BdocatioiB :  A  very  smill  percentage  of  the  children  of  school  ag«  are  under 
instriKtioo,  and  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  not  under  instruction 
aie  able  to  read  and  write.     Some  progress  has,   however,  been   made,  and 
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nbout  3K  million  pupils  now  attend  the  Primary  Schools,  while  there  are  a 
Large  number  of  Secoadary  Schoob  and  CoUoges,  and  s  Univeruties — Calcutta, 
Bombay.  Marlras,  Allahabad,  and  Lahore. 

INDUSTRIES:  Agfriculture  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the 
chief  industr>-  in  India  ;  but  there  are  also  important  native  manu- 
factures of  fine  textile  fabrics  and  metal  wares,  and  the  internal 
and  foreign  trade  is  very  extensive. 

Jiiet,  miiUt,  a-ndfulu  arc  the  staptt  foodi  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
who  live  mainly  upon  a  vegetable  diet — not  less  from  its  superior  econorajrand 
froni  the  natur.tl  Influences  of  the  climate,  than  from  religious  prejudices  in  iu 
favour.' 

The  culture  of  the  fiopfy^ot  the  purpose  of  extracting  epiuoi — is  very  extco* 
lively  pursued  in  some  of  the  provinces  within  ibe  valiley  of  the  Ganges,  and  also 
on  the  plateau  of  Malwa,  to  the  northward  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  ladlKo, 
cotton,  the  sujfar-caae,  the  coffee  plaati  and  the  muUwrryi  are  objects  of  mil- 
ture  in  various  pans  of  India. 

The  tea-flant  is  very  lar^ly  cultivated  in  Assam  and  Bengal,  and  mare  taa 
U  now  imported  into  Great  Briiain  from  India  than  from  China. 

Fine  nlks  and  inatllas,  with  ahawls  and  other  articles  of  amamental  attire, 
and  cottoa  fabrics,  consiiiuie  ibe  chief  produce  of  Indian  manufacturing  skill. 

The  cotton  good«  prodiiccdl  in  tbe  cotton  mllU  of  Bombay  compete  with  the 
products  of  the  looms  of  Lancashire,  not  only  in  the  Indian  market,  but  also  in 
.  those  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.    Bombay  also  has  large  lUk 
foctories,  and  there  are  jute  factories  io  Calcutta,  Ac. 

Nearly  30,000  pcnons  are  already  employed  in  the  coal-ailaM  of  India,  and 
the  deposits  of  [roa-or«  arc  being  gradually  developed.  In  almost  all  the  towns 
there  arc  many  skilled  metal-workera,  whose  productions  are  often  in  the  highest 
degree  beiutifii)  and  artistic. 

COMMERCE  :  The  import  of  manufactured  g:oods,  principally 
from  Great  Briiain,  and  the  ex-part  of  raw  produce  and  native 
manufactures,  are  the  distinguishing-  features  of  the  extensive 
foreign  commerce  of  India. 

The  annual  value  of  the  F<»-e]co  Sea-borne  Trade  of  British  India  is  about 
190  millions  sterling ;  the  impcru  amounting  to  about  85  millions,  and  the  ex- 
t  porti  to  105  millions  sterUng.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  total  foreign  trade  vras  only 
worth  40  millions. 

The  TraiuJrcmtier  Land  Trad«  with  the  surrounding  countries — Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan.  Tibet,  Nepal.  Sikkim,  Bhuun,  Western  China,  Siam  and  the 
Shan  States — amounts  to  about  10  millions  a  year. 

The  Coasting  Trade  of  lodia,  exclusive  of  Oovernment  stores  and  treasures, 
is  very  large — its  annua]  value,  Imports  and  exports,  amounting  to  *o  millions 
sterling. 
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The  tnde  or  India  with  the  United  King;dom  is  considerably 
more  than  orwhalfof  its  total  trade,  and  the  Ajiglo-Indian  fleet  of 
London  is  second  only  to  the  Atlantic  fleet  of  LivcrpooL 

Tbe  lUple  uticlei  of  ftxport  Tram  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  arc  eattom, 
wheal,  jute,  oU seeds,  tea.  rUe,  indigo,  leather.  Aides  and  skins,  coifke.  and  awo/. 

Tlu  chief  uticlai  of  British  prodnee  imported  into  India  are  Mttan  manufae- 
turts  and  y'Srn,  iron  and  melal  wares,  copper,  machinery,  and  woo!Un  goods. 

About  onc'tenth  of  the  total  trade  of  India  is  carried  on  with 
Chins  (through  Hong  Kong  and  the  Treaty  Ports),  nearly  5  per 
cent  with  Frunce^  4  per  cent  with  the  Straits  Settlements,  3>^  per 
cent  with  Belgjnm,  3  per  cent  with  the  United  States,  and  less 
than  2  per  cent,  with  Germany.^ 

Italy,  Aoitria,  Torlcey.  BKTPt,  Persia,  Ccyloa,  Attstralia,  Ba«t  Africa,  Japan 
and  other  countries,  all  have  a  considerable  trade  with  India. 

The  traxle  of  India  with  China  coasisu  chiefly  in  the  cxpOft  theieto  of  o^um 
and  coilomgoods  and  yam,  the  principal  imports  from  China  being  raw  titk 
and  siUt  goods. 

The  seven  great  ports  of  India,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are  Bontbay  and  Calcutta,  liangun  and  Moiinis.  Karachi,  Tuti- 
corin^  and  Cfuttagong.  Of  these,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  arc  by  far 
the  most  important  ports  in  India,  and  together  do  nearly /(?w;- 
fifths  of  the  entire  maritime  trade  of  the  country. 

The  foreign  trade  of  BOMBAY  has  for  many  years  slightly  exceeded  that  of 
CALCUTTA,  and  the  new  Nagpur-BeHgal  Railway  will  form  the  etttx  ot  the 
rival  claims  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  for  commercial  supremacy  in  India.  CaU 
culU  IS  a  great  emporium  of  home  produce  and  an  admirable  distributing  oestm 
for  foreign  products,  but  Boml)ay  ha^  the  advnntageof  being  belter  situated  for 
European  commerce,  and  almost  equally  well  placed  with  regard  to  trade  with 
China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australa&ia.  Moreover,  Calcutta  is  a  river- 
port  75  miles  from  tbe  sea.  while  Bombay  15  situated  on  on  islattd,  close  in- 
shore, and  with  spleiuiid  docks  and  a  sheltered  harbour. 

Madras  has  now  a  capacious  artificial  hardour.  Ranrun.  on  the  Irawadi,  ia 
Burma,  will  be  described  in  connection  v^itb  that  province.  Tnticorin  is  a  seap 
port  in  the  south-east  of  India,  on  the  GuLf  of  Manaar.  A  railway  connects  it 
with  TinDerelli,  an  imporUnt  town  in  the  interior.  Cbittasonff  lies  on  the 
coast,  east  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  near  the  bead  of  the  Bny  of  Bengal 
Karachi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  tbe  chief  ^mti  fort  of  India,  and  Sonit 
and  Bombay  arc  the  principal  iot/on  forts. 

Th«  maans  of  internal  eoBUBunicatioa  in  India  were  lonnerly  very  defective, 
tbe  roads,  except  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  larger  towu,  txing  gcoeialty  wretched  ; 
but,  since  tbe  traiufcr  of  the  governmcni  of  the  country  to  the  British  Crown, 
magni6cent  roads  and  an  extensise  system  of  railways  have  been  construcied 
and  are  constantly  being  extended.  These,  with  the  oavigabla  rircrs  and  canals^ 
have  greatly  augmented  the  internal  trade  of  India,  and  have  effectually  pre- 
vented tbe  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  UiahMS  which  ioetiubly  follow  bad 
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I  barvests.    Now,  however,  although  the  population  has  so  largely  increased  dur. 

jiog  recent  years,  the  Government  of  India,  by  the  extension  of  railways,  by  the 
construction  of  irrigaiioa  and  other  public  works,  and  by  fostering  the  com- 
merce, nianufactures,  and  agricultural  industries  of  the  country,  is  able  to  cope 
succMsfully  with  the  increasingly  grave  problem  of  subsistence  in  the  congested 
districts  of  India.  There  is  now  a  greafc  aetwork  ol  maio  aad  dzstrlct  roadi 
throughout  British  India,  and  over  16,000  milas  of  railway*  are  already  open 
for  traffic 

The  Beof^al-Nagpar  Railway,  recently  opened,  is  of  vast  importance,  pc^ti- 
cally  and  commercially.  It  runs  right  across  the  heart  of  the  peninsula, 
through  a  rich  wheat>growIng  region,  which  will  probably  add  largely  to  the 
grain  exports  of  India,  and  forms  a  direct  route  for  passengers  and  goods 
between  the  two  great  mercantile  capiuls  of  India,  to  which  it  will  carry  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  central  regions.  Both  Calcutta  and 
BOMRAr  will  profit  by  this  new  line,  which  will  be,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  railways  in  India. 

GOVERNMENT:  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  immense  country 
is  directly  or  indirectly  under  British  g^oTemment.  Three-fifths 
of  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and 
Cape  Comorin  are  included  within  the  hmits  of  British  India,  and 
are  subject  to  the  direct  rule  of  authorities  appointed  by  the  British 
Crown, 

The  remainder  is  divided  between  various  Natlrs  States,  of  which  there 
are  a  vast  naml^cr  (many  hundreds  in  all),  atiacht.>d  to  Britain  by  various  ties, 
but  all  more  or  less  depeodeul  upon  British  power.  These  are  sometimes 
<»Hed  the  "  Tnbutary  "  or  "Feudatory"  States.  Their  rulers  assume  various 
titles.  The  Sovereign  of  Haidarabad,  the  largest  of  the  Native  States,  is  called 
the  Nisatn;  tlic  ruler  of  the  larger  portion  of  Giuerat  is  known  as  the  CuUtnoar 
or  Gaekxear.  More  frequently,  however,  the  title  of  Mahar-ijah  or  Kajah  is 
borne  by  the  Native  princes. 

Prior  to  the  year  185S,  all  the  provinces  of  British  India  were  under  the  rule 
of  the  East  India  Company — ii  txxly  of  merchants  originally  incorporated  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elirabeth— subject  only  to  a  limited  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown.  But  in  that  year  the  political  functions  of  the  Company  were 
terminated  by  Parliament,  and  the  whole  of  their  vast  dominions  brought 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Queen  of  England 
formally  assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  { Kaisar-i-Hind],  by  an  Act  pro- 
claimed at  Delhi  before  the  Princes  of  India,  on  January  i,  1877. 

The  Government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  controlled  by  the  Secrc- 
tai7  of  Sute  for  India,'  aided  by  a  consultative  Council  of  not  less 
than  10  members.  The  Supreme  Government  in  India  is 
exercised  by  a  GoTemor-General  or  Viceroy,  who  represents  and 
is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  6 
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members,  including  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial  Forces 
in  India.  Other  members  are  added  to  form  a  Le^slatiTe  Coun- 
cil for  making  laws  and  regulations  for  the  Indian  Empire  generally, 
and  for  those  Provinces  which  have  no  Local  Councils. 

"  The  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  (including  Sind)  each  have  a 
Council  oi  their  own,  as  well  as  an  army  and  civil  service  of  their  own. 
The  Lieqtenaot-Govemors  of  the  Nortb-West  Provinces  have  each  ft  L^slative 
Council  Only;  the  other  Governors  of  Provinces  have  no  Councils  and  no 
LegisUuive  powers." 

The  Amuud  Rerenae  amounts  to  about  85  millions,  and  the  Ex- 
penditure to  about  84^^  millions  sterling.  The  total  Debt  is  over 
200  millions  sterling. 

The  three  chief  sources  of  Rereooe  are  the  tand,  opium,  and  tait,  while  the 
largest  branches  of  Expenditure  arc  those  for  the  army  and  the  civii  services. 

The  European  Amy  consists  oF  about  73,000  men,  and  the  Native  Annj  of 
about  150,000  men.  The  armies  of  the  various  feudatory  and  Independent 
Native  States  of  India  number  collectively  upwards  of  350,000  men.  Con- 
tingents of  these  Native  Armies  are  being  drilled  and  disciplined  SO  as  to  render 
them  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Imperial  Forces. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  3  armour-plated  ships  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  British  East  India  Fleet  consists  of  14  war-vesseU.  and  the 
China  Fleet  numbers  18  vessels. 

DIVISIONS  :  India  is  politically  divided  into  (i)  British  Posses- 
sions, (2)  Native  States,  (3)  Foreign  Possessions. 

Tbe  terrttories  under  direct  British  administratwa  were  formerly  divided 
into  the  three  "  Presidencies"  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  the  term 
"  Presidency"  is  still  applied  to  these  three  Provinces  or  Governments.  Bat 
British  India  is  now  divided,  not  into /Arw"  Presidencies."  but  into  r^4r"  Presi- 
dencies and  Provinces,"  each  with  its  own  separate  civil  Government,  subject 
to  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta,  which  derives  its  authority  from,  and 
acts  under  the  orders  of,  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who,  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  is  directly  responsible  to  the  British  ParliamcDL 

Each  of  the  British  Provinces  is  divided  into  Commitnonertkipt  and  Dis- 
tricts, termed  "  Regulation  Districts."  tn  contradistinction  to  the  "  Noo- 
Reg\dation  Districts,"  t.r.  those  Districts — protected  and  semi-independenc 
N«iTe  States — which  are  not  imdcr  repiiar  British  rule. 

The  Native  States  of  India  arc  all  governed  by  Native  Princes 
with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  British  Resident  or  Politi- 
cal Agent,  stationed  at  each  of  their  Courts  by  the  Viceroy. 

Tbe  rulers  of  the  Native  States  hnve  "  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to 
send  ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to  extertLal  Staiei :  they  are  not  permitted 
to  maintain  a  military  force  above  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  ts 
allowed  to  reside  at  any  of  Uicir  courts  without  special  sanction ;  and  tbe 
Supreme  Government  can  exercise  the  right  of  dethronement  in  case  of  mis- 
government.     Within  thci>':  Itmtlft  tike  m-yn  iinpoiUut  uhiefs  pos&ess  sovereign 
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mutbority  in  thdr  own  terriion'es.    Some  of  them  are  required  to  pay  an  annual 

tribute ;  with  others  this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded."i 

TOWNS  :  India  has  no  less  than  212  towns  with  over  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  27  of  these  have  a  population  of  more  than  ioo,ocx3. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1891,  Calcutta,  the  political  capital  of 
the  Empire,  contains  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  and  Bombay, 
the  commercial  capital  of  India,  has  over  800,000. 

Twenty  other  towns  have  a  population  of  between  too.ooc"  and  half  a  million. 
These  are  Madras,  Haldarabad,  Lncknow.  Benares,  Delhi.  Patna,  A^ra.  Banga- 
lore, AiarltBar,  Cawopore,  Lahore.  AUahabad,  Jeypore,  MandaUy,  Ran^un, 
Pooaa,  Abmedabad,  Bareilly,  Surat,  Baroda. 

Nagpor.  Gwallor,  Trichfnopoli,  Peahawar,  and  Dacca,  had,  in  1891,  between 
le.oao  aad  loo.ooo  inhabitants. 


PROVINCES    OF    BRITISH    INDIA. 
The  provinces  of  Britiah  India  are  Bengal,  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Burma,  Assam,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  aad  the  Punjab,  are  under 
lJeuUnant'Gov<mori ;  Madras  and  Bombay,  under  Govemon;  and  the  Central 
Provinces.  Assam,  and  Burma,  under  Chief  Cammisiionen.  A  large  number  of 
the  Native  or  Feudatory  States  are  attached  to  Bengal,  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, the  Punjab,  the  Central  Provinces.  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Ajmir,  Berar,  and  Coorg,  with  the  Andaman  Islands,  are  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Govemor-GeneraU  Berar  is  only  provisionally  under 
British  administration.  Mysore  was  restored  to  the  Native  Goremment  in 
1881. 

BENGAL. 

Bengal,  the  most  populous  and  productive  of  all  the  British 
Provinces  in  India,  has  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  or  three 
times  that  of  England,  and  a  population  of  71  millions  (more  than 
twice  that  of  the  United  Kingdom)  or  over  760  persons  to  the  square 
mile  of  the  estimated  cultivable  area. 

Bengal  includes,  besides  the  lower  portions  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahma- 
putra  valleys,  the  former  province  of  Cuttack,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  the  presidency  forms  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  fertile  and  closely  cultivated  part  of  India.  The  principal:  industry  is 
apiculture,  and  immense  quantities  of  rice  are  grown.  Besides  rice,  wheat, 
malxe,  and  bailey  are  also  grown.  Among  its  other  products,  the  most  tm- 
poitant  aie  ophua,  indigo,  and  jote.  The  coal  mines  in  the  hills  are  now  largely 
worked,  and  there  are  important  native  manufactures. 

Before  1853,  Bengal  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Governor-General. 
In  that  year,  however,  it  was  placed  under  a  Lieutenant-Goremor,  who  is 
assisted  t^  a  Legislative  Council. 

L  The  Suiesmw'i  Ymir  Book,  it)r. 
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All  the  great  dties  of  this  part  of  India  are  siluated  either  on  the  Cranges  or 
its  various  tributary  strcAms,  and  the  great  lines  of  comrnunicattoo  with  the 
interior  follow  the  course  of  the  river  ajid  its  tributaries.  The  principal  town* 
in  Ben^  arc  CALCUTTA,  Moorshedabad.  Patna,  CtrrrACK,  and  Dacca. 

CALCUTTA,  the  chief  city  of  Bengal  and  the  capital  of  British  India,  stands 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Huj^li,  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges,  ai  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Including  Howrah  and  Biti,  on  ibe 
other  side  of  the  river,  it  has  over  &  million  inhabitants.  The  navigation  of  the 
Hugh  is  dangerous,  but  its  channel  is  traversed  bj  the  largest  sea-going  vess^, 
and  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  England  and  China. 

Plassgjf,  the  scene  of  Olive's  great  victory  tn  1757.  lies  to  the  northward  of 
Calcuttx  Moorshedabad  (133)  has  important  native  manufacturts.  Patna 
(167),  on  the  right  h.\nk  of  the  Ganges,  is  the  principal  town  in  Bahar  and  the 
centre  of  the  rice  trade.  The  largest  town  in  the  maritime  district  of  Cuttack 
is  Cuttack  (49).  which  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Mahanadi.  Dacca  (84).  on 
the  cutem  arm  of  the  Ganges,  is  connected  by  railway  with  Calcutta  :  it  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  muilin. 

THE  NORTH-WEST   PROVINCES  AND   OUDH. 

The  North- West  Provinces  embrace  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Ganges  valley  (including  the  Dooab^  as  the  tract  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna  is  calledX  and  enclose  OUDH  on  all  sides  but  the 
north,  which  is  bounded  on  that  aide  by  the  independent  State  of 
Nepal.  The  whole  Province  has  an  area  of  106,000  square  miles, 
or  twice  that  of  England,  and  a  population  of  47  millions,  an 
average  of  443  to  the  square  mile. 

The  chief  tadaitry  in  this  division  is  a^rintUurt,  and  large  crops  of  wheat, 
cfc«,  and  other  craias  are  grown.  ladifo,  ophua,  cottoo,  and  sucar  ur  also 
locoesifully  cultivated,  and  much  tea  is  now  grown  tn  the  sub-Himalayan  du- 
iricts. 

The  Nonh>West  Provinces  were  separated  from  Bengal  in  1833,  Oodh 
was  annexed  in  1856,  and  until  1877  formed  a  distinct  government  under  a 
Chief  Commissioner.  Since  then,  the  North-Wcsl  Provinces  and  Oudh  have 
farmed  oive  Province  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  principal  towns  are  Allakabad.  Benabbs,  Cawnk>rb,  Aora, 
MBERt;T,  and  Hardwak,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  Luckmow  and 
Faizabad  in  Oudh. 

AL.I-AHABAD  (176),  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and 
B«oarei  (aaa),  on  the  north  bonk  of  the  Ganges,  are  two  of  the  largest  among 
the  inland  cities  of  India,  and  are  among  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus,  their 
numerous  temples  being  the  crowded  resorts  of  the  devotees  of  Hindu  worship. 
C«wpoc»{iSal.  on  the  right  ttank  of  the  Ganges,  is  memorable  for  the  mass3a?e 
of  its  English  residents  during  the  mutiny  of  1857.  Arra  (168)  is  on  the  ri^t 
bankof  the  Jumna.*  Maanit,  notorious  as  the  place  where  the  great  mutiny 
of  1857  broke  out.  is  an  important  military  station,  95  miles  north-cast  of 
Delhi.  Hardwar  bet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  it  issues  from  the 
Hiraalajras  :  it  is  a  sacred  dty  of  the  Hindus. 
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The  capiUl  of  OudA  is  LUCKNOW  (373).  memorable  for  the  ctcfence  of  (he 
British  Residency  during  the  Sepoy  insurrection  of  1857-58.  I.ucknow  is  on 
the  river  Gooraiee,  one  of  the  many  afflucnu  of  the  Ganges.  FiJxAbad  (80), 
on  the  Gogn.,  was  tha  former  capita  of  Oudh. 

THE     PUNJAB. 

The  Punjab'  embraces  the  north-western  part  of  the  great  plaiD 
of  India^  and  is  so  called  from  the  "five  rivers"  which  water  it. 
Three-fourths  of  this  immense  territory  arc  under  direct  British  rule, 
the  rest  belongs  to  the  36  Dependent  or  Feudatory  Native  States 
attached  to  the  Province. 

The  area  of  the  "Regulntion  Districts"  of  the  Punjab  it  zti,eoo  square  miles 
— rather  mare  than  twice  that  of  England.  The  fcpulatwft  in  i09x  amounted 
10  at  milhons,  an  averaj^  of  \%i  per  square  mite. 

About  a  third  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  Urge  quantities  of  wheat,  rica 
and  other  ffraUts,  and  cottoa.  are  produced.  The  principal  mineral  product  is 
salt,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  hills— the  Salt  Range — in  the  north- 
west, between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Indus.  The  principal  towns  are  Lauoke, 
Delhi,  Amritsar,  Rawal  Pixdi,  Multan,  and  Peshawar. 

LAHORE  (176),  the  chief  city  of  the  Punjab,  stands  on  the  River  Ravi,  one 
of  the  Hre  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  former  capital  of 
the  Sikhs,  or  native  Inhabitants,  of  this  part  of  India.  Dalhl  {193).  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  is  historically  noted  as  the  former  capital  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  (which  in  the  t6th  and  i/ih  centuries  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of 
India),  and  has  acquired  more  recent  fame  from  its  siege  by  the  British  in  1857. 
Here,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed 
A'aiijr-i-//i»irf— Empress  of  India.  Amritsar*  (136),  to  the  north-east  of 
Lahore,  i»  the  holy  city  of  ihe  Sikhs.  Rawal  Pindi  (73)  is  a  great  mititary 
station  on  the  north-western  frontier.  Multan  I75)  is  on  the  River  Cheaab. 
Peahawar  (84)  is  situated  to  the  west  oi  the  Indus,  not  for  distant  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  forms  a  strong  military  frontier  post.  It  is 
now  connected  by  rail  with  Calcutta  f/a  Lahore  and  Allahabad,  and  with  the 
rising  port  of  Karachi  r-x'a  Lahorn  and  Multan. 

■.  •  The  town  of  Simla,  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Upper  Suilej,  in  the 
eastern  eitremily  of  the  Punjab,  is  a  much-frequented  health-resort,  and  is 
the  usiial  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  during  the  hot  season. 
It  ties  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  enjoys  an  atmosphere 
which  is  free  from  the  heat  experienced  in  the  lower  plains. 


THE  CENTRAL   PROVINCES. 


W  The  Central  Provinces,  which  have  aa  area  of  86,500  square 

I  miles  (nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain)  and  a  population  (which 

I  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  abori^nal  races  of  India)  of  10 

^^^  millions,  include  the  interior  districts  enclosed  between  the  upper 
^^B  courses  of  the  Narbada  and  the  Mahanadi,  and  traversed  from  east 
^^H  to  west  by  the  Satpura  Mountains. 


k      1.  Tint  Fafi)ib  wn  proclilnH  SlUUli  ttrrlwry  I  itiiril  iSsp.  wbta  ■  U*ut«niBl-C9v*nior   was  »|>- 
h  lt|8,  and  «u  pljicvd  ttiulai  a  Board  of  Adminli-    polawiL 
iTUioo  nwU  185),  ttatin  Ruder  ■  CVM  CoauntaiotMr  i      i.  i.t.  the  "  pool  ol  timwrnaHty, ' 
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Thtl  division  was  formed  in  i$6i.  previous  to  thnt  year  tbe  various  prorine 
were  aiucbed  to  the  North-Wcit  Provinces  and  the  Punjab.  The  naitoral 
productions  of  these  provinces,  noi withstanding  their  greit  areas  of  motmiaia 
and  jungle,  are  rich  and  varied.  There  are  large  coal-fieMa,  and  valuable 
deposits  of  iroo-ore.  Cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and  optnni  ore  largely  grown  and  ex- 
ported.    The  principal  towns  are  JABALPUH,  Nagpur,  and  SaucoR- 

NAGPUR  (iiS)  was  until  1B54  the  capital  of  the  MahralU  kingdom  so 
named.  It  is  connected  by  rait  with  Boubat  and  Calcutta,  and  is  not  only 
tbe  capital  of  the  Central  Provinces,  but  also  an  important  commercial  centre  for 
tbe  ricbly-producttve  rcgioa  between  Bengal  and  Bombay,  Jal>alpur  (85)  is  an 
important  commercial  town,  the  traffic  which  passes  through  it  being  "larger 
than  that  of  any  other  town  in  India  except  Bombay."  Saasor  (45),  to  tbe 
north-west  of  Jabalpur,  is  an  important  military  nation. 

BURMA. 

Burma  belongs  geographically  to,  and  is  therefore  described 
under,  "  Further  India"  (p.  376  et  seq.). 

ASSAM. 

Assam  was  ceded  by  Bunna  in  1825,  and  was  included  in  the 
Province  of  Bengal  until  1874,  when  Lord  Northbrook  placed  it 
under  a  Chief  Commissioner.  It  has  an  area  of  46,1)00  square 
miles,  but  although  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  province  is  thinly  peopled, 
iti^  population  in  1891  amoimting  to  $%  millions,  an  average  of  117 
per  square  mile,  only  about  one-fourth  the  density  in  Bengal. 

The  tea  pLaniaUcms,  for  wtuch  Assam  is  chiefly  famous,  are  in  the  hands  of 
English  capitalists.  Tbe  climate  is  tropical,  and  the  rainlaU.  eq>ecially  In  the 
Khasia  Slates,  excessive. ' 

The  only  coosideraUe  towns  in  the  Brahmafiutra  ViilUy  are  GatdiatI  and  • 
Goslpara,  both  00  tbe  banks  of  tbe  nvcr.     Thr  largest  towns  in  the  Surwia\ 
ValUy.  to  tbe  south  of  tbe  hill  region  (which  includes  the  Garrow.  Khasts.  ' 
and  Jaintia  Hills)  are  Sylhet  (14)  and  Cacbar,  both  on  tributaries  of  tbe  Bnb- 
maputra.  and  tbe  centres  of  the  most  important  tea-producing  district  m  India. 
The  annual  production  of  tea  in  Assam  amounts  to  about  70  million  lbs.     Tbe 
province  is  also  rich  in  coal  and  Iron.' 


*.*  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  the 
Central  Provinces,  Burma,  and  Assam,  although  virtually  under 
distinct  Governments,  are  subordinate  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  in  a  greater  degree  than  Madras  and  Bombay.  The 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  can  address  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  on  all  ordinary  a6fairs  directly  ;  the  other  Governors  and 
Chief  Commissioners  can  only  do  so  through  the  Supreme  Goreni* 
mcnt  at  CalcutU. 

1.   At   C-WrTw/w<(/i  Vtm  rwabS  bi   imm  t»n  I     >.   rfa«  Natita  Sum  «<  Mmmifmr.  -Bbia  i- 
Cucb«UMnianMM«MUtor*MlKtkM.  I  Wl  •«>■)  kav*  braofM  m  rrnwliiM||i  | 
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The  Bombay  Presidency,  which  lies  wholly  on  the  western  side 
of  India,  is  about  r,ooo  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  popuiathn  of 
19  millions.  The  Native  States  attached  to  the  Province,  of  which 
the  largest  are  Cutch  and  Baroda^  occupy  a  third  of  the  total  area, 
which  is  about  195,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  Bombay  Proviace  are  cotton,  riet.  Milt  (in 
the  Runn  of  Cutch),  suffar,  and  lndie:o.  Much  of  (h«  cotton  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince is  now  worked  up  in  the  Urge  cottos-factoHei  of  Bombay  Itself,  The 
large  province  of  SIND,  which  extends  over  both  banks  of  the  Lower  Indus. 
forms  part  of  this  Presidency.  The  following  arc  Itie  largest  towu  : — BouBAV, 
SuRAT,  Bakochb.  Poona.  Sattara,  Haidarabad.  and  Karachl 

The  city  of  BOMBAY  (804),  the  capilat  of  the  Presidency,  is  situated  upon 
the  island  of  Bombay,  which  closely  adjoins  the  coast.  Bombay  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  one  of  the  best  in  India.  It  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance 
as  the  chief  commercial  centre  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  ailready  comm.indj 
E  Lirger  amount  of  foreign  trade  than  Calcutta.  Bombay  is  historically  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  earliest  English  pos^ssions  in  the  East,  having  been 
part  of  the  wedding  dowry  given  to  Charles  II.  with  his  Portuguese  bride, 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  in  1661.  Sorat  (108),  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tapti  River.  BAroche,  further  north,  is  on  the  Narbada.  Pooaa 
(t6o),  an  important  military  station,  and  Sattara  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Ghats,  on  the  tableland  of  the  Dcccan.  The  most  important  place  in  the  pro- 
TiDoe  of  Sind  is  the  rising  port  of  Karachi  (104),  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
mouth.s  of  tlic  Indus.  Haiijaral>ad  (58),  also  in  Sind,  is  on  the  east  bonk  of  the 
Indus;  near  it  is  the  village  of  XUani,  where  Sir  Charles  Napier  gained  bis 
famous  victory  in  184^ 

MAD  RAS. 

The  Madras  Pre^SIDENCY  embraces  a  large  part  of  Central  and 
Southern  India,  including  both  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
the  peninsula,  besides  an  extensive  portion  of  the  interior  plateau. 
Its  area^  140,000  square  miles,  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  England, 
white  lis  populaiion  numbers  35>^  millions,  an  average  of  253  per 
square  mile. 

The  "  Presidency"  of  Madras  includes  the  old  provinces  of  the  Camatie,  the 
Cirears,  Cirimiciort,  Malatar.  and  Canara.      \\%  principal  towns  are  MADRAS, 

Tanjohe,  TfticHiNOPOLY,  Madl-ba.  TiNNEVKLLv.  Tt-TKXJRij*.  and  Calicut. 
The  city  of  MADRAS  (450),  the  capital  of  the  Presidency,  is  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast.  It  is  destitute  of  any  natural  h.ijbour.  the  sea  in  front  being 
merely  an  open  roadstead.  Its  commerce  is,  nevertbeieas.  very  considerable 
and  is  increasing,  cspcci.dly  since  the  construction  of  the  new/i^rand  karbour 
(^  rr/ugt.^  MasaUpatam  (39)  and  CorisKa  aie  to  the  north  of  Madras — the 
former  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kistna,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
Godaveri.  Tranqncbar  is  a  seaport  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cauveri,  to  ' 
llic  south  of  Madras:  Arcot,  Taajora  (54).  Trichioopolj  (90),  Madura,  and 
Tionevelly  (35)  are  inland  cities.  Taticoria  {35)  h.  a  seaport  ou  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  The  old  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canora  arc  upon  the  western  side 
o[  the  peninsula,  su^tching  along  the  seaward  face  of  the  Western  Ghats. 

1.  TIm  outrat  com*  uf  ItnlU  k  laeuXy  deiud,  |  far  ^ipptnc,  wUIm  th*  wwHra.  or  Malahir  Couc. 
tfcwmbuot  hi  Milln  l*nc<l>-  vt  xaj  oacunl  dicker  1  aboawU  ia  eo*\  nMiw«l  iMrtxMn. 
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Cftlicat  (66),  Caaaaor*  (97},  aiid  Muig'alore  {40}  ore  flouriihing  seaports  upon 
the  Malabar  Coast,  bat  the  fint-Damed  of  these  has  fallen  (rota  the  importucc 
wbicb  belonged  to  it  in  a  former  day. 
The  small  district  of  Coimbator«,  which  is  whoUjr  inland,  has  on  its  northem 

border  ibe  group  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  which  (lilte  Simla  in  Northern  India)  are  re- 
sortrd  to  for  the  sak^  of  their  cool  and  refreshing  brceics.  The  vinatoriaio  of 
Ootacamnad  or  Utakamuni,  founded  in  idaa,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bills. 

THE    NATIVE    STATES    OF    INDIA. 

The  Native  States  of  [ndia,  including  the  Frontier  States,  are  no 
less  than  800  in  number,  and  have  a  total  area  of  766,000  square 
miles,  or  13  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales,  and  ^populalion 
of6s;i  millions,  or  nearly  twice  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Armies  of  the  Native  States  number  altogether  about  300,000 
men,  while  the  Revenues  of  the  Native  Princes  and  Chiefs  amount 
to  about  20,000,000  tens  of  rupees.' 

Of  the  800  distinct  Stales,  about  aoo  only  are  of  any  considerable  siie.  and 
but  few  of  these  are  of  any  great  political  importance.  Many  of  the  Native 
States  are  attached  to  the  various  British  Presidencies  and  Provinces,  others  arc 
governed  by  thdr  own  Princes  or  Raphs,  but  arc  more  or  less  controlled  bjr 
Residents  or  Political  Agents  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  while  two 
of  the  Himalayan  Stales  are  independent.  Wc  may  therefore  class  the  Native 
Slates  of  India  under  three  heads: — (1)  [>ependent  States,  (a)  Tributary  States, 
and  (3)  Independent  States. 

DEPENDENT  NATIVE  STATES. 

The  Dependent  Native  States  are  those  attached  to  the  various 
Presidencies  and  Provinces.  They  have  an  ana  of  nearly  190,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  23  millions. 

These  Sutes  ore  83  in  number.  4  of  them  being  attached  to  the  Prorince  of 
Bengal,  a  to  the  North- West  Provinces,  36  to  the  Punjab,  15  to  the  Central 
Provinces,  5  to  Madras,  and  5  to  Bombay. 

Of  these  Stales,  the  most  Important  are  B&har,  Chota.  Nagpur, 
and  Orissa,  aiuched  to  Bengal;  Patiala  and  other  Sikh  States, 
attached  to  the  Punjab;  Garwhal  and  Rampor,  attached  to  the 
North-  West  Provinces;  Travancore  and  Cochin,  attached  to 
Madras;  and  Cutch,  Kathiiwir  and  Palanpur,  attached  to  Bombay. 

TRAVANCORE  extends  along  the  soutb-wcslem  coast  of  India,  from  Cape 
Comorin  10  the  frontiers  of  Cochin  on  the  oorth,  and  is  limited  on  the  east  by 
the  Cardamum  Mountains.  The  greater  portion  of  this  State  is  covered  with 
forests,  but  the  coast  districts  are  well  cultivated  and  productive.  The  capital 
is  Trivandram,  a  seaport  about  60  cniles  north-west  of  Cape  Comorin. 

COCHIN  is  a  small  district  immediately  north  of  Travancore,  and  is  similarly 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cardamum  Mountjjrts.  The  town  of  Cocfafai  i« 
situated  near  tbe  mouth  of  a  large  inlet,  on  the  \!alab.ir  Coast. 

GUZSRAT  is  the  general  name  for  the  territones  east  And  west  of  tbe  Gulf 
of  Cambay.  Of  tbe  numerous  Native  Stales  attached  to  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, tbe  most  important  are  Cotcb  and  Kathiiiwor, 

I.  A  *-tm  of  rajiw."  wntMa  ^i,  i»  ■ottw«%  I^Im  fit—  of  tb*  nipM  1.m  ^mi-gt^  n.  «)td.     A 
■  Jill I  1^1  |-<«1kt.  l>il,farll»Tfcr»ijTi-|-"*r    rtac*i4nit>«*»>oa.in:Ks.:«-Cfanc'~n,aacH0Mb. 
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CUTCH(Kach)isa.smalI  pcniruuU  sepaTiUed  from  the  adjoining  peninsula  of 
JCatAiJuhir  on  ihcsoMh  by  the  Gu/fi^CutcA,  and  from  the  raainland  on  the 
north  by  the  vast  salt-marsh  known  as  the  Runn  or  Rann  of  Cutch.  Tho  fiao, 
as  the  Native  ru)er  is  termud,  resides  at  BhooJ,  an  inland  town.  The  produc- 
tions of  this  peninjula  comprise  cotton,  &c.,  and  are  mostly  cxporied  from  the 
port  of  MandlTl,  on  the  south  coast. 

Besides  these,  Kashmir  and  Manlpur  must  now  be  clast^ed  anmng 
the  Dependent  Native  States.  Baluchistan  and  Sikldm  arc  also 
dependent  on,  or  feudatory  to,  British  India. 

KASHMIR. 
Kashmir  includes  the  famous  valley  of  that  name,  which  lies  be- 
tween some  of  the  hij^hest  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kara- 
korara  Mountains,  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  River  Jhelum, 
It  has  an  ar^a  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
x%  millions. 

The  new  railway  that  is  being  constructed  from  the  North- West- 
ern Railway  near  Rawal  Pindi,  to  Srinagar,  the  capital,  is  of  the 
highest  poUticcd^  commercial^  and  strategical  value,  for  Kashmir 
commands  some  of  the  most  important  trade  routes  into  the  heart 
of  Central  Asia,  and  is  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  its  scenery  and  its  bracing  and  health-giving  climate. 

The  new  railway  \t'tll  turn  Kashmir  into  the  favourite  health-resort  and  play- 
ground to  India,  as  Switzerland  U  to  Europe,  and,  Ixsides  attractiog  n  large 
tourist  :mmigraltan,  it  will  also  preserve  the  valley  against  famine.  Happily, 
the  Maharajah  aad  hi5  Council  are  working  beaitity  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  British  Resident  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
to  develop  the  indtutriei  of  this  rich,  but  mucb-ncglccted  and  impoverished 
valley.  Tha  aotl  b  extraordinarily  fertile,  Lnil,  as  rain  falls  mostly  in  winter 
(the  average  is  only  16  inches  a  year),  cultivation  is  entirely  dependent  on  irri- 
KatloD,  which  is  easily  obtained  from  the  Jhelum  and  the  uumcroiis  tributaries 
that  descend  from  the-  giunt  ranges  of  snuw<clad  mountains  which  environ 
the  valley.  The  large  herds  of  goats  alTord  the  6ne  wool  which  is  woven  into 
the  celebrated  Cashmere  Shawls.  SRINAGAR  (150).  the  capital,  lies  on  the 
baiUu  of  the  JIulum,  at  an  etervalion  of  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

SIKKIM. 
This  small  Himalayan  State  lies  between  the  Independent  Native 
Stales  of  Bhutan  on  the  east  and  Nepal  on  the  west,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tibet,  and  on  the  south  by  the  British  district  of 
Darjeelins. 

Siklcim  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  50  miles. 
Tbe  Muliarajab  acts  under  the  direction  of  a  British  Ajjent  at  Tumlong,  the 
capital,  and  is  bound  by  treaty  to  keep  open  tbc  f^eat  trade  route  between 
Bengal  aad  Tibet,  which  passes  tbrciugh  tus  territories.  A  treaty  with  China 
was  signed  in  1890,  by  which  the  entire  control  of  Sikldm  is  assumed  by  the 
British  Government 
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M  A  N  I  P  U  R . 

Manipur  is  a  small  Native  State  in  North-Eastem  India,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountainous  region  which  lies  between  Assam  and 
Upper  Buimau  It  is  about  S,ooo  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  350,00a 

The  bill  ranges  of  Manipur  are  ctotbed  with  dense  forests  of  Uak,  inJianMer, 
and  other  valuable  woods,  and  the  region  generalljr  is  rich,  but  undeveloped, 
while  £iay,  irom,  and  ^iJ  b^vc  been  found,  and  the  t^fttuU  gram  wild  ia 
various  paru  of  the  country.  The  Stale  is  separated  from  Cadur,  m  Assam, 
Xff  seven  ranges  of  billj.  each  from  3.000  to  7,000  feet  in  height,  and  four  large 
rivers,  unfordat^  during  ihe  greater  part  of  Ibe  year.  In  1887,  arms  and 
ammnnitioQ  were  presented  to  the  Maharajah  by  the  Indian  Government  for 
assisunce  rendered  to  our  troops  in  Burma,  and  it  was.  doubtless,  these  very 
arms  which  were  used  against  as  in  1891,  when  the  Chief  Coininiauooer  of 
Assam  and  the  Britidi  Resideni  were  massacred.  Relief  troc^  were  imme- 
diately sent  from  Burma  and  Assam,  and  occupied  the  Mantpuri  ""^p'*** 
Order  was  promptly  restored,  and  the  State  is  now  to  he  cootroiled  as  a  Feuda- 
tory Stale: 


BALUCHISTAN. 

Baluchistan,  which  includes  the  so-called  lodepeodeot  Bala- 
chistaji,  ruled  by  chiefs  under  the  Khan  of  Kelat  as  siucrain,  and 
British  Baluchistan,  adjoins  the  western  frontier  of  Sind. 


'  For  a  dcUiiol  description  of  Baluchisuo  mv  pp.  4:16-8. 


TRIBUTARY     NATIVE     STATES. 


Of  the  Tributary  Native  States,  the  principal  are  those  of  Rt^- 
putana,  CtnirtU  IndiA,  Hmdarabady  Mysore^  and  Baroda. 

RAJPUTANA,  in  the  nonb-westem  part  of  India,  is  the  name  given  to  an 
cxtenKvv  tract  of  country,  within  which  are  onbraoed  numerous  small  States 
ruled  by  native  Rajahs.  The  southern  part  of  this  territory  is  traversed  by  the 
Aravalli  HiUs,  to  the  north  and  west  of  vrbich  extends  tbe  Thar  or  GreaA  Indiaa 
DeacrL 

Although  measuring  abou  450  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  over  500  miles 
from  east  to  west,  with  an  area  of  fuQy  130,000  square  roila,  tbe  total  popola- 
Ckx)  in  1891  only  amounted  to  ia)<  milUoos.  Tbe  ruUnf  people  in  aU  the 
Stales  arc  the  proud  and  warlike  StOffuii  (hence  tbe  name  of  tbi  couatry). 
Of  the  larger  Rajput  Phadpalibcs  the  most  bnportoni  are  Udaqtor  (Oodejrpore) 
and  Jaipur  (Jeypore),  but  Jodhpor  is  tbe  largest. 

Tbe  government  of  all  the  Suies  is  more  or  leu  under  tbe  control  of  British 
Political  A««ntsi  subordinate  to  the  principal  Agent,  who  resides  at  i^nir.  tbe 
^ief  town  of  a  British  District  in  the  regioa  of  tbe  Aravalli  HiUs. 

Betwreen  tbe  north-west  frontier  of  Rajputana  and  the  Indus  mod  Sutl^  lies 
the  Native  State  of  BHAWALPUR.  The  town  of  Bhawalpor  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutkj,  about  60  miles  south  of  Mi/LTAfl. 
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j1ie5tat«  of  BARODA  ii  under  the  rule  o(a  Native  Prince  styled  the  Garkwar, 

whose  inritory  lies  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
capital,  Baroda,  is  about  350  miles  north  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  ra.it.    Area,  8,S7e  square  mites;  fiefiu/ation  (1891).  *}4  miUions. 

The  States  of  CENTRAL  INDIA  lie  between  Rajputana  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  h.iv^  an  area  of  about  7i,o«o  square  mites,  with  a  ^fulation 
of  over  to  millions.  The  largest  State  is  that  of  Gwallor,  governed  by  the 
MAharajab  Sindia,  but  the  British  Agent  resides  at  Indort,  the  capital  of  the 
dominioiu  of  the  Maharajah  Holkar.  Sindia's  territories  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  the  tableland  of  Malwa.  The  famous  hilUforts  of  the  capital,  Gwalior, 
were  taken  by  the  British  in  1843.  Bhopal  is  a  small  but  important  Moham- 
medan Stale  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 

H  AID  ARABAD{  Hyderabad  t,  with  an  arm  of  ai.aoo  square  miles,  and  a^«- 
iation  of  tiji  millions,  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  Native  Stales,  and  is  under 
aniler  who  bears  the  title  of  the  A'itam.  It  is  wholly  inland,  comprising  a  great 
part  of  the  Libteland  of  the  Deccan.  Not  far  distant  from  Aontncabad,  in  the 
north-weal  part  of  this  territory,  is  the  little  town  of  Aisaye,  where  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley)  gained  one  of  his  sptenditt  victories  in 
1803.  The  capital,  Haidarabad.  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kistna.  is  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  Niiam  is  advised  on  all  impwrtant  affairs  by  the  Briiiik  Resident. 
who  has  also  the  charge  of  the  icrtllc  province  of  BERAR,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Haidarabad,  and  the  surplus  revenues  of  which  go  to  the  Nizam's 
Government.  Ih's/neit  cottim  grown  in  India  is  produced  in  Berar.  The 
chief  city  is  BQlchpar. 

The  Stale  o{  MYSORE  (Maisllr),  which  is  also  inland,  is  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Area,  17,000  square  miles  ;  population 
(1891),  s  millions.  The  city  of  Serini^patam,  seated  on  an  island  in  the  River 
Caaven,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  warn  of  the  lost  century,  when  it 
was  the  capital  of  Hyder  All's  extensive  domiinions.  Under  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, Tippu  Saib.  it  was  stormed  by  the  Bfinsh  in  1799.  Owing  to  the  niis- 
govemmeni  of  the  Native  raler,  this  State  was  placed  under  a  British  Com- 
missioner in  183a.  but  in  1S81  it  was  restored  to  the  native  Rajah.  The  present 
capital,  Mysore,  lies  about  30  miles  south-east  of  the  former  capital.  Scringapa- 
tam.  The  only  territory  in  Mysore  now  held  by  the  British  is  the  fort  and 
cantonment  of  Bangalore,  near  the  eastern  border. 

INDEPENDENT  NATIVE  STATES. 

The  oaly  Itidependent  N.itive  States  are  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 

NEPAL, 

Nepal  lies  between  the  Feudatorj*  States  of  Sikkim  on  the  east 
andKumaon  on  the  west,  and  is  separated  from  the  Hritish  provinces 
of  Oudh  and  Bahar  by  the  pestilential  region  of  the  Tarai. 

Nepal  has  an  area  of  neariy  57.000  square  miles  (and  is  thus  nearly  as  large 
as  England  and  Wales),  and  a  population  of  about  a  millions. 

Though  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Himalajra  Moun- 
tains, the  Nepalcse  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  TibeL  Until  the  British 
invasion  of  >8i  j,  the  ootinti7  was  virtually  a  dependency  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
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In  that  fear,  however,  a  Britiik  Political  fi^aiui-ni  was  placed  at  Kb«tamdi,j 
the  capital,  which  is  connected  by  important  trade  routes  with  Bengal.  _ 

natural  products  of  Nepal  are  rich  and  varied,  and  there  are  some  manufactured 
of  coarse  wooUen  cloth  and  metal  wares.    Ilie  Maharajah  is  merely  the  nominal 
sovereign — the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  head  of  the 
dominant  people,  thcGhoorkas. 

BHUTAN. 

Bhutan  extends  east  of  Sikkim,  and  comprises  the  mountatnotis 
region  l>ing  between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Himalayas  and  the 
British  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Assam. 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  aoo.eeo,  apparently  of  Mongolian  origin, 
profess  BvJdMism,  and  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Dei  Raja,  <it  the  sectilar  bead. 
and  the  Dhtuma  Raja,  or  the  spiritual  bead.  The  Deb  Raja  has  only  a  nominal 
power,  the  great  chieftains  being  practically  Independent.  The  capital  is 
Pnoakha,  a  place  of  great  natural  urength.  There  is  no  standing  army,  and 
the  trade  writh  the  British  provinces  is  not  very  large. 

FOREIGN    POSSESSIONS. 
Two  other  European  nations — the  French  and  the  Portuguese — 
possess  a  few  stations  in  India,  but  they  are  of  little  importance 
either  in  extent  or  commercial  value. 

To  the  PRKNCH  belong — Pondlcberry,  a  seaport  town  lying  to  the  south  of 
Madras;  Mahtf,  a  few  miles  north  of  Otiieut.  on  the  Malabar  Coast;  and 
Chandemasore.  a  small  town  on  the  River  Hu^U,  north  of  Calcuttx  Tlteseare 
the  remains  of  a  power  which  long  conte5tetl  with  Britain  the  sovereignty  of 
India.  Their  total  area  is  but  X9O  square  nulcs,  while  the  population  is  under 
300,000. 

The  PoRTUCt;£5E  Possessions,  whidi  together  have  an  area  of  less  than  t.joo 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  scarcely  hair.a.million,  consist  of  Cos,  a  small 
territory  lying  on  the  weal  coast  of  India,  between  the  limiu  of  the  Bombay  and 
the  Madras  Presidencies ;  the  port  of  Daman,  to  the  north  of  Bombay ;  and  the 
town  and  port  of  Dht,  situated  on  an  island  ofl*  the  south  coast  of  Guzerat.  The 
city  of  Goa  was  long  a  splendid  emporium  of  commerce  and  the  chief  mart  of 
the  Eastern  world,  but  its  importance  has  wholly  passed  away. 
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CEYLON. 

Ceylon,  the  "Garden  of  India,**  is  a  Crown  Colony,  entirely 
independent  of  British  India.  It  lies  to  the  south-east  of  India, 
firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Guif  of  Manaar  and  Paik 
Strait^  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  Possessions 
in  the  East ' 

Ceylon  has  an  arta  of  as.364  square  miles,  and  is  therefore  aboot  three* 
fourths  the  size  of  Ireland.      The  fopulatum  is  now  upwards  of  3  millioi 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Sin^hakst:  the  rest  being  Tamils.  Moarmtn  <x 

B.  OcftaB  «•§  ant  fMtfad  try  Oo  ■'VRupmc  in  1  >]  ac*  oT  Midni,  v&  two  yean  Um  C«tMb 
IM>  Mt  ta^  *«c«  dnpoMaMpd  bfUv  Untcfi  193    famieil  laiDawiBnieLut^r      In  ili^diel 
\  VMB  b<w.    Tht  Dutch  KttlrawtKt  mvn  i^k^-i    'Ibirvai.  oiiica  u»J  resuLotni  iiflF  «*!•]«« 

Ira*  ■«*  !■   tffft  wa   mini  W  tta   flM   l(lwk^«IKj^l,MM«MVtMduJ>aMMd. 
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scendanis  of  Arab  immigrunis.  Matays.  Veddahi—^iniboiAy  the  aborigm&l  in- 
habitants— and  Europeans,  4,000  of  whom  are  BritisA, 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  a  high  mountain  region,  the  loftiest 
summits  of  which  exceed  7,000  feet  in  height.  A  broad  belt  of 
lowland  extends  around  the  coast  Numerous  rivers  water  the 
fertile  valleys  and  productive  plains,  and  the  climate,  though  trop- 
ical, is  on  the  whole  much  healthier  and  more  pleasant  than  that 
of  the  adjoining  mainland. 

The  natural  prodaetloiu  of  Ceyloa  are  rarled  and  valaable.  No  port  of  our 
Eastern  Empire  is  more  rictily  endowed  than  this  "pearl  of  the  Indian  Seas." 
Hebcr  used  no  poetic  Uccnce  when  he  wrote — '  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  We,  and  every  prospect  pleases;'  and  the  natives, 
under  the  stimulating  inRocncc  of  European  eaeriTT,  skill,  and  capital,  the 
labour  of  devoted  missionaries,  and  the  attention  paid  by  the  Government  to 
educatioQ,  arc  prosperous  and  cotitenied.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  are 
BuddkisiT;  the  Hindus  number  atwut  half-a-millton,  and  there  is  an  eqnal 
number  of  Afokammedam  and  CkrUiians. 

Thn  characteristic  plant-products  of  the  island  are  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  rtce, 
dachoiM,  clxuamon,  and  tobacco.  Elephant-hunting  is  a  favourite  sport  in 
Ceylon.  The  most  abundant  mineral  products  are  plunbapo.  and  prvdoo* 
stones,  especially  rubies  and  cats'  eyes.  Fine  pearls  arc  obtaincU  from  the  pearl- 
fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 

The  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  on  mainly  with,  the  United  King- 
dom and  India.  Annual  yalue  about  100  million  rupees — Imports, 
60  million  Rs.,  Exports,  40  million  Rs.' 

The  principal  articles  of  expiHt,  in  order  of  value,  are  Ua,  ee^H,  feea-nut 
products ^  plumbago,  cinchona,  and  areca  nuts. 

The  chief  axiidea  of  Import  are  rice,  coals,  eoiion  goods,  sctU  Jisk,  tointt  and 
spirits,  rmfals  and  machinery. 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kin^doia — annual  value  3H  niiUions  sterling — 
consists  chieBy  in  the  export  of  tea,  co^e,  and  cinchona,  and  in  the  Import  of 
cotton  goods,  coal,  and  machinery.  Disease  has  in  recent  years  greatly  reduced 
i)k  production  of  oofTee,  the  export  of  which  is  now  scarcely  a  tenth  of  what  it 
was  20  years  ago,  but  the  export  of  tea  from  the  island  has  correspondingly  in< 
creased. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor^  aided 
by  an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council— \^\t  latter 
including  representatives  of  the  different  races  and  interests  in  the 
Colony. 

Tlic  political  and  commercial  capital  of  the  Colony  is  COLOMBO  (laof,  a 
flourishing  port  on  the  western  coast.  Now  that  its  harbours  are  protected 
by  breakwaters,  the  "  letter-box  of  the  East,"  as  Colombo  is  called,  has  super- 
seded the  south  coast  port  of  Point  de  Galle  as  a  cooling  and  steamship  station: 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Kandl,  the  old  native  capital,  in  the  interior. 
Adam's  Peak,  a  lofty  mountain  (7.400  feet),  with  a  Buddhist  Temple  on  its 
summit,  is  to  the  south-west  of  Kandi.  Trincomall,  a  busy  port  with  an  ez- 
cellent  harbour,  ii  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  island. 
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FURTHER     INDIA. 

Further  I  ndia  (or  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula)  forms  the  south- 
easterly division  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  embraces  the  vast 
peninsula  which  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  west  to  the 
China  Sea  on  the  east,  and  which  stretches  to  the  southward  into 
the  smaller  and  more  elongated  Malay  Peninsula. 

With  the  exception  of  SUm— the  only  Native  Slate  now  independent— the 
peninsula  is  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  British  Po&sessioiu 
are  on  the  vttstern  side  of  the  main  peninsula,  and  the  French  Possessioas  are 
on  the/oj/^m  side.     Siam  lies  between  tbeno. 

British  Indo-Chliu  includes  the  province  of  BuRUA  (both  divjsioru  of  which 
— Uppor  and  Lower  Bonus — form,  politically,  part  of  British  India),  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Protected  Malay  States, 

French  lBd»-China  includes  the  colonics  of  Cochis-China  and  ToNQUI!*. 
nnd  the  Protectorates  of  CAuaoDiA  and  Annam. 
Ttie  smaller  M«l«y  Peiuastil&  is  divided  between  Siam  and  Great  Britain. 

EXTENT :  The  total  area  of  these  territories  is  about  710,000 
square  miles,  or  over  16  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Native  Kin^om  ofSiam  has  an  area  of  sSoiiMMsqaare  miles;  theFmcb 
Colonies  and  I*rotectoraics.  196,000  square  miles ;  and  the  British  Possessioas 
and  Protectorates,  about  135,000  square  miles. 

COASTS :  The  coast-line  of  the  peninsula  is  very  extensive,  and 
many  of  its  numerous  inlets,  and  the  deep  delta-mouths  of  its  chief 
rivers  form  magnificent  harbours. 

The  most  noticeable  features  along  the  coasts  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula 
are  the  GuU  of  Tonquin  (Tong-Kin^)  and  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  both  arms  of  the 
China  Sea,  on  the  tost ;  and  the  Qulf  o(  Uartahan,  opening  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  west.  The  two  principal  headlands  are  Cape  Nigrala,  on  the 
west,  and  Cape  Romania,  on  the  louik.  The  latter  is  not  only  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  also  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
Strait  of  Malacca  divides  the  Peninsula  of  Malay  from  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
nnd  forms  the  main  chaoncl  of  coinmuoicatioD  bctweea  the  Biy  of  Bengal  and 
the  China  Sea. 

NATURAL  FEATURES :  Ranges  of  high  ground,  lying  in 
the  general  direction  of  north  and  south,  with  long  rivcr-vallcya 
between,  form  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Penin- 
sula. These  arc  connected,  to  the  northward,  with  the  high  region 
that  adjoins  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  China. 

Of  the  mauHtdin-ran^es  the  best  known  are  the  Yoma  Moaaulai,  which  form 
the  natural  boundary  between  Upper  Burma  and  the  coast  district  of  Aracan 
in  Lower  Burma.  The  Tipperah  HiUs  to  the  south,  and  the  Patkol  Rang*  to  the 
north,  of  the  Maolpur  Uplands,  are  on  the  western  borders  of  Burma.  An 
irregular  line  of  elevations  extends  southwards  from  the  monotaini  of  Slam, 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Siam  and  Ix>wer  Burma,  to  the  south  of 
thr  Malay  tVninsula. 
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There  are  three  extensive  plains  in  this  region — the  Plain  of  Pegu,  the  Plain 
or  Siam,  and  the  PUJa  of  Tonquin.  The  Plain  of  Peru  adjoins  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban.  an  off-set  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  Plain  of  Siun  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  which  ii  an  arm  of  the  Chin.i  Sea ;  and  the  Plain  of  Tonquin 
adjoins  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  which  is  a  more  northerly  Arm  of  the  China  Sea. 

The  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  has  four  great  rivers — the  Irawadi,  Saluen, 
Menam,  and  Mekong.  The  Irawadi  and  Salncn  flow  into  theGaU  of  Martaban; 
the  Menam,  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam ;  and  the  Mekong,  into  the  China  Sea.  The 
Irawadi  rises  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  flows  south  through  Burma,  and  has  a 
total  length  of  i.soo  miles  ;  it  is  regularly  traversed  by  British  steamers  as  far 
as  BhAKO,  700  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Saluen  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Burma,  and  has  a  course  of  750  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  wtuch  is 
navigable.  The  Mekong  rises  in  Tibet  and  flows  through  Yunnan,  in  Weslem 
China,  not  far  from  the  Yang-tsze-kiang ;  from  thence  it  flows  through  Upper 
Burma  and  Siam,  in  lower  course  being  through  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China. 
It  has  a  total  length  of  1,600  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by 
rocks  nnd  sandbanks.  The  course  of  the  Menam  (900  miles)  is  entirely  within 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam.  The  Menam,  like  the  Nile,  annually  over6oK>'s  its 
hanks,  and  ttsus  fertiliser  the  country  through  which  it  flows.' 

CLIMATE  :  Throughout  Indo-China  the  climate  is  hot,  especi- 
ally so  iti  the  low  grounds  near  the  coast,  where  the  air  is  often 
unhealthy.  The  rains  are  very  abundant,  but  are  confined  to  a 
brief  season  of  the  year. 

As  in  India  Proper,  the  changes  of  the  seasons  depend  upon  the  moasoons. 
In  the  long  and  narrow  region  of  the  M.alay  Peninsula,  the  heat  of  tlie  Turrid 
Zone  is  tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  &ea&  on  either  side,  and  the  climate 
of  Singapore,  at  its  southward  extremity,  is  not  so  hot  as  that  of  Madras. 

PRODUCTIONS:  In  all  these  countries  the  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  of  the  highest  value.  The  forests  compre- 
hend many  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  and  various  dntgs,  spices^  and 
^rns  are  native  to  ihis  region.  The  mineral  wealth  is  also  con- 
siderable, and  gold  \s  extensively  employed  in  Siam  for  ptirposes  of 
architectural  adornment  and  numerous  other  uses. 

INHABITANTS:  The  entire  region  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  33mUUons  of  inhabitants,  of  which  about  6  millions  are  in 
Siam,  18  millions  in  French  Indo-China,  and  probably  8  millions 
in  the  British  portion  of  the  peninsula. 

Rae«  and  Language :  The  Indo-Chinese  are  a  race  bearing  more  resem- 
blance to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  people  of  India.  They  arc  more  robust  in 
frame  than  the  Hindus,  bm  are  short  in  stature,  eompojwl  to  the  F.uropcan 
type-  Their  skin  is  of  a  dark  sallow  brown  or  olive  colour.  The  various 
languages  spoken  are  monosyllabic,  and  are  closdy  allied  to  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  tongues.  The  smaller  people  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  arc  chiefly 
Malays  9.nA  Ntgriiot,  hut  at  Singapore  and  other  Malayan  port-V  large  num- 
bers of  Chinese  have  settled,  and  there  are  many  BriHsk  and  Hindu  traders, 
ftc,  in  Burma,  and  Sremch  soldiers  and  traders  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

I.  Umc«  Mi  iM«ii«  "  Mb-Njub,-  "  MoAm  ftf  Wmm«.* 


R«Ugioa:  The  Buddkiti  worship  tmifornily  prevails,  and  its  hta  are  oel*> 
brated  with  great  pomp  and  display.  The  temples  are  gorevouily  decorated, 
and  there  is  much  of  barbaric  wealth  and  splendour  in  the  paJaws  of  the 
Native  Princes  and  of  the  chief  nobles. 

INDUSTRIES:  The  industry  of  these  countries  is  principally 
a^^ciiltural,  but  ihere  are  skilful  workers  in  metal  in  the  towns, 
and  the  foreigpo  trade  is  very  large. 

Rice  is  the  prime  article  of  food.  The  socar-cane  is  extensively  grown, 
especially  in  Siam.  The  nnitbeny  is  also  an  object  of  extensive  caltare,  for 
the  sake  of  the  silkworm,  which  is  largely  reared  in  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin. 
Cotton,  Indigo,  and  tO'bacco  are  grown  ;  but,  antil  recently,  the  produce  of  these 
and  other  articles  of  tropical  growth  has  been  due  rather  to  the  spontaneous 
fertility  of  the  soil  than  to  any  labour  or  skill  bellowed  upon  their  cultore. 

COMMERCE :  The  bulk  of  the  over-sea  trade  of  Burma  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  is  carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
there  are  regular  lines  of  British  steamers  to  Rangtm  and  Singa- 
pore. French  steamers  call  at  Saigon  and  ihe  chief  ports  of  Annani 
and  Tonquin. 

Great  numbers  of  Chinese  are  settled  in  the  cities  of  ^am  and  Anttam,  and 
the  local  trade  of  Soutb-Eastem  Asia  (both  insular  and  continental)  is  chiefly 
in  their  handsL  The  over-sea  trade  of  all  these  countries  with  the  United 
Kiogdom  and  Franoe  is  rapidly  increasing :  the  trade  of  the  free  poit  of  Singa- 
PORK  tlone  now  amounts  to  40  millions  sterling  a  year,  while  the  commerce  of 
Sau;on  is  BO  flourishing  that  Cochin-China  is  the  only  French  colony  that  costs 
nothing  to  the  mother  country.' 

GOVERNMENT:  The  only  independent  Native  Govemmeat 
in  the  peninsula  is  that  of  Siam.  Burma  is  placed  under  a  Chief 
Commissioner,  and,  politically,  forms  one  of  the  great  Provinces  of 
British  India,  and  is  therefore  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta.  The  Straits  Settlements  forms 
a  Crown  Colony,  and  its  Governor  controls  the  British  Residents  in 
the  Native  Protected  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Possessions  and  Protectorates  is 
carried  on  by  native  officials  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  French  Indo-China  at  Saigon,  with  Residents  at  the 
capitals  and  chief  towns  of  these  countries.  The  native  Sovereigns 
of  Annam  and  Cambodia  have  not  been  deposed,  but  their  power 
is  little  more  than  nominal 

DIVISIONS:  The  three  main  divisions  are  (i)  British  Indo- 
Chiiia,  (2)  Siam,  (3)  French  Indo-Cbiaa. 

Tbe  political  and  commercial  capitals  of  British  Indo-China  are  RanruB  and 
Siogapora;  o(  Siam,  Bangkok  ;  of  French  Indo-Ctaina,  Salgoa  and  Ha& 
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BRITISH    INDO-CHINA. 

British  iNDO-CHiNAindudes  the  Province  ofBurma,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  Native  Protected  Stales  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
The  total  ana  of  the  Bricish  Possessioas  ajid  Protectorates  is  about  310,000 
square  miles,  while  xhcpa^lation  is  fully  8  millions. 

U  U  R  M  A . 

Bttrma,  which  is,  politically,  a  Province  of  British  India,  includes 
the  western  division  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Pei.insula. 

Bumia  is  bounded  on  the  norlh  and  Jtorth-<ast  by  China ;  on  the  dof/.  by  Siam  ; 
on  the  tu'r-M-w^.;/,  by  Assam,  Manipur.ond  Bengal;  and  on  the  uu/ and  ututh, 
by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  area  of  the  entire  province,  including  the  uibutary  Shan  States,  is 
estimated  at  xoo.ooe  square  mites,  and  the  population,  accordinp  to  the  recent 
Census  (1891).  numbers  9  Ji  millions,  or  47  to  the  square  mile.  The  population 
is  much  more  dense  in  the  lower  division  of  the  province  than  in  Upper  Burma. 

The  government  of  the  IVovince  is  vested  in  a  Chief  Commiishner,  subordin- 
ate to  the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  India.  The  seat  of  Government  is 
Ransun,  a  large  town  on  the  eastern  deltn-mouth  of  the  Irawadi. 

Lower  Burma  consists  of  three  districts  along  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  The  northern  and  southern  districts — Aracan  and 
Tenasserim — were  annexed  in  1&35,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Burmese 
war.  The  central  district — Pegu — was  annexed  in  1852,  after  the 
second  Burmese  war.  These  three  divisions,  which  have  a  total 
area  of  87,220  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1S91)  of  4^  millions, 
were  formed  into  the  Province  of  British  Burma  in  1862. 

Aracan  is  a  narrow  atrip  of  country  lying  along  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Its  moist  climate  and  mu-shy  plainsenable  it  10  furnish  a  vast  quantity 
of  rice,  which  is  exported  from  Akyab.  the  c:tpital.  Aracan,  the  old  capital,  is 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  about  50  miles  trom  the  sea. 

PEGt;,  the  most  important  division  of  Burma,  includes  theddtaof  the  Irawadi , 
a  fertile  but  unhealthy  region.  Although  the  area  of  this  division  is  only  twice 
that  of  Aracan,  it  has  l!ive  times  the  population.  The  staple  product  is  riet. 
There  are  also  vast  forests  of  teak  and  other  valuable  tropical  woods.  RAN. 
GUN  (tSi).  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river,  is  an  important  seat  of  trade, 
and  is  ttie  commercial  as  well  as  the  political  capital  of  the  whole  province. 
It  was  tittle  more  than  a  coUectioo  of  huts,  when  the  British  took  it  in  1853  ; 
but  OOW  it  is  a  large  city,  with  good  streets  and  buildings.  Further  north, 
near  the  aortheni  border  of  Ix>wer  Burma,  is  the  large  town  of  Prome,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irawadi 

The  districts  known  by  the  general  name  of  Tenasserim  extend  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and  the  produc- 
tions include  rice,  cotton,  indigo.  &e.  Most  of  the  land,  however,  is  cover^isl  by 
vast  forests,  and  tmik  and  other  woods  are  largely  exported.  Amherst,  Tavoy, 
and  MeTffui*  are  small  seaports,  but  with  considerable  trade.     The  town  of 
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ManlnuUn  (58},  prettily  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Saluen,  is  the 
chief  port  and  the  chief  town,  and  is  an  important  seat  of  trade. 

Upper  Burma^  which  was  annexed  to  Biittsh  India  in  if 
after  the  third  Burmese  war,  occupies  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  Its  area,  incltuling  the  tributary  Shan  States,  is 
estimated  at  180,000  square  miles,  or  about  three  times  that  of 
England  and  Wales  ;  and  its  population  at  5  millions. 

Upper  Btirmais  physically  divisible  into  the  three  great  rallejrsof  the  Irawadi, 
Salnen.  and  Mekong.  That  of  ihc  Irawadi  forms,  in  fact,  an  extcnsi%-e  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Yoma  Mountains.  The  clim,-iie  is  tropical,  and  the 
productions  include  riet  (the  stap!c  crop),  vohtat.  maitc.  toiccco,  cotton,  indigo, 
UaA,  ftc.  The  mineral  wealth  is  also  considerable,  iron,  iead,  copper,  petroleum, 
and  eoal  being  widely  difTused ;  some  gold,  stiver,  and  prtcioms  j/cnei— espe- 
cially rubies — are  also  found.  The  Irawadi  is  the  main  chanoel  of  communicn> 
tion,  and  is  now  regularly  navigated  by  steamers  as  bu*  as  Bluuao,  near  the 
Chinese  frontier.  700  miles  from  the  sea.  The  chief  town  and  capital  is  Maadalay 
(188),  00  the  left  bank  of  the  IrawadL  Almost  all  the  larger  tuwns  of  Upper 
Burma  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  ihc  seat  of  government  of  the  former 
Burmese  Empire.  Mandalay  was  the  capital  of  Theebaw.  the  last  tutivc  ruler 
of  the  country.  Further  south  are  the  old  capitals  of  Amarapora  and  Ava,  also 
on  the  banks  of  the  same  river.  About  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Ava  are  the 
ruins  of  the  aneieni  city  of  Pa^n.  with  its  numberless  temples. 

S  lAM. 
SiAM  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
and  consists,  physically,  of  two  well-marked  divisions — the  main 
portion  lying  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  extending  from  Annam 
on  the  east  to  Burma  on  the  weit.  Lotrer  Siam  consists  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmtis, 
with  the  northern  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  area  of  the  Siamese  Kingdom,  including  the  semi-indepen- 
dent Lao  or  Shan  States  in  the  north,  is  probably  not  fax  short  of 
380,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  %  timeii  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  6,000,000,  consisting  of  Siamese, 
3,000,000 ;  Chinese,  1,000,000 ;  Laotians  or  Shans,  2,000,000 ;  and 
Malays,  1,000,00a 

The  characteristic  physical  features  of  the  mainland  of  Stam  are  simitar  to 
those  of  Burma,  aiul  include  the  extensive  valleys  and  plains  of  the  Meiuua  and 
the  Makoec.  The  basin  of  the  former  is  eat  irely  within  Stam;  the  latter  waters 
successively  Eastern  Tibet,  tbe  Chinese  pronnce  of  Yunnan,  the  Shan  Stales, 
Stam.  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-Cbina.  The  oorttacrn  highlands  are  iohafatled 
by  various  Shan  tribes,  some  of  which  are  entirely  independent,  while  oilun 
acknowledge  tbe  suzerainty  of  Siam  by  the  payment  of  a  smalt  tribute.  Tbe 
Slates  of  Kedak,  Patixni,  ftc..  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  Malay  I'eninsula,  also 
send  tribute  to  Bangkok. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  and  the  natural  productions  are  rich  and  varied. 
Much  of  tbe  country  is  covered  with  deoae  forests,  and  teak,  sandalwood,  Ac., 
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•re  Urncly  exported.  TJlie  tin  raines  of  the  Kulcn  disirict.  in  the  southern  pan 
of  the  province  of  Kedah.  in  Lower  Siam,  are  being  actively  worked.  The 
BUple  export  of  Siam  is  ric«.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  pottery,  iron, 
&c.,  but  on  a  limited  scale.  In  fact,  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  is 
paralyse<l  by  the  serfdom  in  which  the  lower  classes  are  kept  by  the  nobles. 
In  all  parts  of  Siam,  the  tvitives  arc  subject  lo  forced  labour  for  a  period  of 
one  10  ihrce  monibs  in  ihc  year.  Railways,  however,  are  now  being  constructed 
and  the  means  of  communication  with  the  capital  improved,  so  ihai  the  rich 
mineral  wealth  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  will  t>e  more  fully  de- 
Tcloped. 

Siam,  called  by  its  inhabitants  TAa!,  or  t\fuang-TAai,  which  means  "  free  "  or 
•*  The  Kingdom  of  the  Free,"  rs  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  41  Pro- 
vinces, each  under  a  PAya  or  Governor,  who  derives  his  authority  from,  and  ii 
directly  responsible  to,  the  King :  the  Shan  States,  in  the  north,  are  ruled  by 
native  Laotian  princes,  and  several  districts  ia  the  south  are  under  Malay 
governors  or  Rajahs. 

The  form  of  Government  in  Siam  is  an  abtolat*  monarchy.  The  King's 
revenue  is  about  s  millions  a  year,  and  the  expenditure  is  less  than  the  receipt.'L  ^ 
There  is  no  Public  Debt.  The  army,  service  in  which  is  compulsory,  is  ofliceredi 
by  Europcanb. 

The  capital  of  Siam  i»  the  busy  (>ort  of  BANGKOK  ($00),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Menam,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
or  this  "Venice  of  the  East  "  live  in  boat-bouses  on  the  river.  Paknam,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam,  is  the  Customs  station  for  the  capital,  which  is  con- 
nected by  raJl  with  Korat  in  the  interior.  About  45  miles  north  of  Bangkok 
lies  Aynthia,  the  lormer  captul.  Singora,  an  important  town  on  (he  eastern 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  to  be  connected  by  railway  with  Salbam,  and 
thence  with  the  Knlea  tin  district. 

FRENCH    INDO-CHINA. 

French  Indo-China  includes  the  eastern  and  by  fer  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  Colony  of  Cochin-China,  the 
Protectorates  of  Cambodia  and  Annam,  with  the  Dependency  of 
Tonquin,  have  a  total  area  of  about  196,000  square  miles,  and  a 
^pulation  of  about  xS  millions. 

The  entire  region  is  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  French  Governor  •General 
at  Saigon.  The  native  sovereigns  of  Annam  and  Cambodia  sQ'll  reign,  but  their 
power  b  nominal  and  they  govern  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Residcnls- 
Gcnertl,  one  of  whara  resides  at  Ha4  for  Annam  and  Tonkin,  the  other,  for 
Camthodiii,  at  Pnom-Penh.  the  capital 


COCHIN-CHINA. 

The  French  Colony  of  Cochin-China  is  bounded  by  the  China 
Sea  on  the  south  and  east ;  and  by  the  Protectorates  of  Cambodia 
and  Annam  on  the  north.  It  has  an  orra  of  33,000  square  miles 
(about  two-fifths  that  of  England  and  Wales)  and  a  population  of 
about  3  millions,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Annamites. 
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Pbysicatly  considered,  French  Cochin-Cbina  comprises  ibe  delta  of  tbe  River 
Mekong  and  portions  of  the  adjoining  plains.  The  country  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  peninsula,  but  also,  oo  account  of  iu  hot  and  moist  climate,  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy.  Large  quantities  of  rice-^thc  staple  product  ajid  the 
largest  of  its  exports — cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  Uak,  &c.,  arc  exported  Irom  the 
river-port  of  SAICON  (lOo),  on  tbc  Saigon  River,  the  capital  of  the  cokmy 
and  also  of  all  the  French  Possessions  in  Indo-Chioa.  Tbe  other  chief  towns 
are  Uytho,  Bajsac,  and  Vtnb-Loar. 

CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia  wasfonnerlyan  Extensive  and  powerful  kingdom,  btit 
tbe  aggressions  of  .\nnam  and  Siam  had,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
conquest  of  Lower  Cochin-China,  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  most 
of  the  provinces  and  the  subjection  of  the  rest  to  Siam.  The  Utter, 
however,  was  erected  into  a  Kingdom  in  1S63,  under  the  protection 
of  France.  Cambodia  has  an  orrtz  of  about  32,000  square  miles, 
and  ^population  of  between  \%  and  a  millions. 

Physicany,  Cambodia  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  River  Mekong.  In  the 
forest  region  of  the  wc3t  is  the  great  lake  of  Tali-Sap  or  Bieo-fao,  which  is 
drained  into  the  Mekong  by  the  Tali-Sap  River,  on  which  stands  Udonc,  the 
former  capitaL  Toe  internal  trade,  however,  centres  at  Puoa-Penh,  tbe  present 
capital,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tali-Sap  aad  the  Mekong,  and  tbe  foreign  trade 
at  the  port  of  Kampot.  on  the  south  coast 

A  N  N  A  M  , 

The  formerly  independent  empire  of  Annam  lies  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Kwang-si  and  Yunnan  on  the  north;  by 
Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Burma  on  the  tuestj  and  by  the  China  Sea 
on  the  east.  The  total  area  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  at  140,000 
square  miles  (nearly  three  times  that  of  England),  and  ^^z  population 
at  about  14  millions.  Tonquin  itself  has  an  area  of  35,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  9  millions. 

Annam  consists,  physically,  of  three  naia  divlaiaiia — tbe  wide  basin  of  the 
Song-ka  River  in  the  north,  a  narrow  coasl-distnct  bounded  inland  by  a  lofty 
chain  of  mountains,  and  tbe  almost  unknown  interior  tract  between  tbe  soalbem 
portioo  of  this  range  and  Cambodia. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  forms  the  prorinoe  of  TONQUIN.  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  at>soIutely  ceded  to  France — (he  rest  of  the  empire  being  under 
the  protectiOD  of  France,  but  xUIl  governed  by  its  native  sovereign  and  officials. 
The  ridi  aUmiiU  pUiiu  of  Tooqoin  produce  abuiKUnoe  of  rke,  which  is  largely 
caponed  fron  Hanoi  or  Kesbo  (150),  a  busy  port  on  tbe  Song-ka  River,  about 
100  miles  abore  its  mouth.  Tbe  abject  of  the  French  io  securing  Tonquin  was 
evidently  with  the  view  of  monopolising  the  trade  route  along  tbe  Soag-ka 
River  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Western  China. 

The  southern  division  of  Annam,  sometimes  called  Vfftr  Cotkim-Ckima,  is 
well  watered  by  numerous  short  rivers,  on  one  of  which  lies  Hui(6o},  the  capital 
of  tbe  country.  Hu«,  which  wai  taken  by  the  French  in  1883.  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  fi  still  occupied  by  French  troops. 
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THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
The  Straits  Settlements,*  on  the  western  side  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  form  a  distinct  Dependency  of  the  British  Crown.  They 
comprise  Penang,  Wellesley  Province  and  the  Dinrlings,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,'  and  have  an  area  of  nearly  1,500  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  600,000,  an  average  of  no  less  than  400  per 
square  mile, 

Paautar,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  is  a  small  but  bcauliful  and  (ertUc  island 
oET  the  well  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  li  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1785  by  the  Rajah  of  Ke^lah  {or  Queddah).  Georgetown,  on  the 
east  coast  of  tbe  island,  is  the  chief  town. 

WeUesIey  Proviace,  on  the  mainland  opposite  iVnang,  acquired  in  1800. 
and  (he  Dlndlags,  a  group  of  islands  So  miles  south  of  PenaDg,  and  a  strip  of 
the  mainland  cut  out  of  the  Protected  Native  State  of  Perak.  are  dependencies 
of  Penang. 

Malacca,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  com- 
prises a  strip  of  terriiory  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  alrout  240  miles 
south  of  Penang.  The  chief  product  it  tapioca.  The  town  of  Malacca  has 
about  5.000  inhabitants,  but  its  formerly  important  trade  has  declined  since  the 
purchase*  and  settlement  of  Singapore. 

Tbe  great  emporium  of  SINGAPORB  (140)  is  upon  on  island  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Tlic  island,  which  is  about  vf 
miles  in  length  and  14  miles  in  breadth,  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait.  Singapore  is  the  seat  of  the  general  Government  of  the  Straiti 
Settlements,  and  the  centre  of  an  immense  trade  with  the  surrounding  countries 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  America. 


The  great  commercial  importance  of  the  Straits  Settlements  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  amount  to  nearly  160 
million  dollars*  a  year,  and  the  exports  to  more  than  130  miUion 
dollars.  The  direct  trade  with  tbe  United  Kingdom  alone  amoimts 
to  ^o  million  dollars. 

These  values  are  only  approidaiate,  as  there  is  no  Custom  House  at  any  of 
the  Straits  ports,  which  are  entirely  free  from  duties  on  imports  or  exports. 
The  trade  is  to  a  large  extent  a  transit  trade,  and  centres  at  Singapore,  which, 
in  "  the  extent  of  its  shipping,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  world,  being  a 
pon  of  call  for  vcsseLs  trading  between  Europe  or  India  and  the  far  East,  the 
north  of  Australia  and  the  Ncthcrland!>  Indies." 

Rtelus  says — "In  tbe  busy  shipping  quarter,  the  magnificent  docks  and 
the  extensive  quays  are  crowded  with  vessels  from  every  port  of  the  glotx, 
whilst  the  bazaars  and  warehouses  are  stocked  with  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  and  .^merica,  and  with  the  spioes,  cereals,  tea,  cotfee,  sugar,  oils, 
gums,  gutta-percha,  and  other  produce  of  the  sorrounding  regioos." 
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The  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  assisted  by  an  Executizie 
and  a  Legislative  Council. 

The  RcrsQoe  amounu  to  about  4^  ratlUoo  dollars,  whik  the  Expenditure 
is  lot  than  4  million  dollars.  There  is  practically  no  Debt— tbc  aueu  of  the 
Colony  amounting  tn  1890  to  3}^  million  dollars,  and  the  liabilities  to  650.000 
dollBrs. 

The  harbour  of  Suigapore  ti  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  tbere  is  a 
permanent  Britista  garrison. 

THE  NATIVE  PROTECTED  STATES  OF  THE 
MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  south  of  the  territories 
conquered  and  annexed  in  1821  by  Siam,  is  now  under  British  pro- 
tection or  included  in  the  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The 
entire  region  has  an  area  of  about  3S000  square  miles,  and  has 
immense  a^coltund  resources  and  great  mineral  wealth. 

All  tropical  products— rif/,  tapioca,  sttgar.gjmiier.ftfiftr,  cofit,  ciiuk4ma — 
are  grown :  while  Au,  and  tbc  ordinary /nK»/j  and  cereals,  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  well-watered  valleys  and  uplaods  of  thi&  ridily  endowed  regioiL 
Ti»  is  as  yet  the  most  valuable  mineral  product,  tmi  j^old  and  lead  mines  ars 
aUo  being  worked. 

The  Native  States  of  P&akt  S^l^gor,  Sungei  Ujong,  the  Ne^ 
SembiUn,  Pahang,  and  Johor,  are  closely  connctrted  with  the 
Straits  Settlements — the  British  Residents  or  Political  A^nts, 
under  whose  advice  and  direction  the  native  Sultans  or  Rajahs 
govern,  being  directly  subject  to  the  Governor  of  that  Colony. 

Pteak,  Sdaopn-,  and  Songai  Ujoag  lie  on  tbc  western  side  of  tbe  Peninsula, 
between  Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley  ;  tbe  Ne^  Sembilao  or  "tbe  ntn« 
States  "  are  a  confederation  of  small  States  in  the  interior  ;  Pahang  is  a  lar^ 
Sute  on  tbe  east  coast ;  and  Johor  is  in  tbe  extreme  south  of  tbe  Pe&i&nila.  and 
its  capital,  Johor.  is  only  about  30  miles  distant  from  Singapore. 

THE  E.-\ST  INDIAN   ARCHIPELAGO. 
The  East  Indian  or  Mai^y  ARCHiPKiJVGOts  an  insular  r^ion 
of  vast  extent  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
enclosed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  China  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Of  the  islands  included  within  this  region,  the  largest  is  Borneo, 
the  second  in  size  is  Sumatra,  the  third  in  this  respect  is  Celebes, 
and  the  fourth  is  Java ;  next  in  order  of  magnitude  are  the  Phibp. 
pines  and  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.  The  western  fial/oi  the 
island  of  New  Guinea  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Tbe  various  islands  embraced  in  this  region  are  divided  by  numbertesseai 
and  channeb,  among  which  are  tbe  following  :~ibe  Java  Sea.  the  Celebes 
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Sm,  the  Bandm  So*,  the  Ploroa  Sea,  and  the  Suln  Sea,  while  the  HmM'  Sea 
and  the  Arafarm  Sea  separate  them  from  Australia. 

The  Straiti  0/ Malacca  and  Sunda  form  the  two  gn:at  channels  of  enlranoe 
lo  this  region  from  the  westward.  The  Strait  of  Malacca  divides  the  island  of 
Sumatra  from  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  the  Strait  of  Sunila  intervenes  between  the 
islands  of  Samalra  and  Java ;  the  Strait  of  Macassar  lies  between  the  islands 
of  Celebes  and  Borneo. 

Nearly  all  ships  that  proceed  from  the  pons  of  Europe  to  the  caasU  of  Chma, 
or  to  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  pass  through  one  or  other  of  these 
channels  English  vessels — whether  direct  from  England  or  from  the  ports  of 
India-^nearly  always  use  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  along  the  shores  of  which  are 
iiluat«d  the  British  settlements  of  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore,  »nd  the  Pro- 
tected Malay  States.  Dutch  vessels,  00  the  other  hand,  adopt  the  Strait  of 
Sunda.  which  adjoins  the  possessions  of  Holland— the  islands  of  Sumatra, 
Java.  &C — in  this  part  of  the  globe. 

The  continents  of  Asia  and  Australia  were  united  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
secondary  geological  period,  and  ibe  shallow  sea  wliich  separates  tlie  three 
larger  islands— Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java — from  each  other  and  from  the 
adjoining  mainland  of  Asia,  marks  the  Ajiatic  section,  which  is  divided  by  the 
deep  chAnncts  between  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
and  Celebes  and  Mindanao,  from  the  eastern  or  Australaxtaa  section.  The 
latter  is  essentially  Australasian,  not  only  as  regards  its  origin,  but  also  its 
fauna  and  flora.  The  animals  of  the  western  section  arc  similar  lo  those  of 
South-Eastero  Asia,  those  of  the  eastern  section  are  like  those  of  Australia. 
The  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  also  divided^  ethnically,  into  two  sections  ;  the 
western  section  being  peopled  by  the  Malayan,  and  the  eastern  by  the  Papuan 
race.  But  the  line  dividing  the  ttio  peoples  is  not  the  same  aa  that  which 
divides  the  two  xoological  areas. 

The  Archipelago  is  traversed  "  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  one 
of  the  most  extensiTe  and  continuous  Tolcanic  belts  on  the  globe.'' 

This  bell  extends  through  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  to 
the  east  end  of  Timor.  "  Here  it  turns  in  a  north-easterly  curve  by  Banda. 
Amboyna,  and  Buru,  to  Gilolo  and  Tcrnate.  T2ience  turning  westward  to  tlic 
northemextremity  of  Celebes,  it  bends  abruptly  to  the  north,  and  passes  through 
the  entire  range  of  the  Philippines  10  the  extreme  north  of  Luzon.  The  num- 
ber of  true  volcanic  peaks  and  craters  in  this  belt  is  very  great,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  many  have  devastated  the 
surrounding  country  within  the  historic  era."' 

Java  alone  contains  ■«  active  volcanoes ;  the  Philippines,  ta ;  tbe  Lesser  Sunda 
Islands.  7 :  Banda  and  tbe  Moluccas,  7 ;  Sumatra,  5 ;  and  North  Celebes.  4. 
But  Borneo  on  the  toest,  and  New  Guinea  lo  the  air/  of  this  volcanic  belt,  are 
absolutely  free  from  all  signs  of  recent  volcanic  action. 

In  August,  1883,  the  island  of  Krakatoa,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  was  shattered 
by  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  the  dust  was  blown  to  sach  a  height  and  in  such 
quantities  that  it  was  carried  by  the  a,ir-currcnts  several  times  round  the  globe, 
causing  the  remarkable  red  sunsets  which  were  observed  all  over  the  world  for 
many  months. 

•.  Staaford'i  "CotHpeaduim  of G*o(raphy  aMd  Ttava)---AiBiinha.*  hf  A,  ?t<  Wall.ice. 
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CLIMATE  :  The  entire  Archipelago  Ues  within  the  Torrid . 
and  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  Equator^  which  passes  through  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Giloio.  The  climate, 
therefore,  is  hot,  but  the  generally  intense  heat  is  here  moderated 
by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  seas. 

The  temperature  is,  consequF^ntly.  not  so  higb  as  upon  many  parts  or  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  the  air  is  mostly  healthy,  excepting  in  low  and  marshy 
districts.  Rain  falls  copiously  at  panicular  seasons,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
cbange  of  the  mon&ooa. 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  natural  productions  of  this  region  are 
rich  in  the  extreme. 

Gold,  tin,  and  precious  ttoaes  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  with  rich  indts  and 
fpiCM  ill  the  vegetable  world,  distingiiisb  these  fertile  and  beautiful  islands  of 
the  Eastern  seas.  Both  ffold  and  diamoods  are  among  the  productioos  of 
Bomca  There  are  about  400  productive  tio  mines  in  the  islaoda  of  fiana  and 
BiUiton,  and  other  metals  and  minerals  arc  known  lo  exist.  But  tbe  grains, 
aromatic  plants,  and  valuaUe  woods,  with  many  ciu-ious  vegetable  productioiis 
of  the  different  islands,  are  of  greater  commercial  value. 

The  tree  which  yields  ^tta-percba  is  a  native  of  Borneo  and  some  other  of 
the  islands.  Tbe  ontmer  ^id  the  clove  belong  to  tbe  smaller  islands  of  tbe 
Moluccas  or  tbe  Spice  Islands,  as  ihey  were,  from  this  circumstance,  formerly 
called.  Sa.go  is  tl^  produce  of  the  islands  in  tbe  more  easterly  division  of  the 
Arcbipelagg  Sogar,  tobacco,  tea,  cottse,  and  rice  are  also  largely  grown  and 
exported. 

INHABITANTS  :  The  entire  population  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago is  probably  not  less  than  40  millions.  The  island  of  Java 
alone  has  over  30  million  inhabitants,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
contain  upwards  of  7  millions. 

Tbe  native  races  arc  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  Tbe  Malaya  are  tbe  domi- 
nant people.  In  most  of  tbe  i^ands  there  are  varions  Negroid  or  Papoaa  races, 
some  of  whom  are  in  a  very  low  condition  of  savage  life.  Tbe  Malays  are  sldU 
ful  navigators  and  active  traders.  Firacy  upon  a  scale  of  great  extent  was 
formerly  carried  on,  and  tbe  long  war-canoes  of  tbe  MaUyan  coast  tribes  were 
tbe  terror  of  the  Papuan  raerchantraen  of  the  Arcbipdaga  A  great  numbo-  of 
Chinese  are  found  settled  in  various  parts  of  this  region. 

COMMERCE:  The  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  theatre  of  an 
active  commerce,  in  which  the  English,  Dutch,  Americans,  and 
Chinese  are  the  most  extensively  engaged.  Spices,  gutta-percha, 
coffee,  indigo,  sngfar,  cigars,  and  tortoise-shell  are  among  the  pro- 
ductions exported  to  Europe  and  America,  and  edible  birds*  nests 
and  trepai^  to  China. 

B^bla  birds'  natts  and  tbe  substance  called  trepang  are  much  in  demand 
among  the  Chinese.  The  former  of  these  are  the  itests  of  a  species  of  swallow, 
tbe  material  composing  which  is  cemented  by  a  viscous  kind  of  substance — tbe 
produce  of  the  bird  itself;  the  latter  (called  also  h^ht  d€  mer  or  sea-slug)  b  a 
geUiinous  mass  of  living  matter,  belongmg  to  the  order  of  radiated  animals, 
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And  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  in  cert»m  parU  of  the  Haat  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.    Both  are  articles  of  luxury  to  tlic  Chinese  epicure. 

DIVISIONS  ;  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago belong  to  Holland,  the  rest  to  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  with 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  island  of  Timor,  which  belongs  to 
Portugal 

DUTCH  EAST   INDIES. 
The  Dutch  East  Indies  include  all  the  Larger  Sunda  Islands 
<with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Borneo),  all  the  Smaller  Sunda 
Islands  (except  the  eastern  part  of  Timor),  and  the  Moluccas. 

The  Laxger  Sunda  Islands  are  Sumatra ,  /nt't,  ftornto.  and  Celtba. 

Tht  Smaller  Sonda  Islandi  include  the  long  chain  to  the  eastwnrd  of  Java. 
The  largest  are  Diili,  LamAok,  Sumhawa,  Ftarts,  Sumia  or  Sandaiuico<.i,  and 
Timor,  with  Nori/i  and  South  Timor  iMut.  &c. 

The  Uoluccai  or  Spice  Istondj  include  the  Ulands  of  GileUi,  Ttmaie,  C*ram, 

.■tmiaynii,  Buru,  the  Banda  Islands,  &c. 

Wastern  New  Guinea  is  abo  included  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  total  area  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (Nederlandsch  Oost 
Indie)  is  720,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  13  limes  the  size  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  population  is  over  30  millions,  two-thirds  ofwhom 
live  in  Java — the  most  populous  and  valuable  of  the  Colonial  posses- 
sions of  Holland. 

JAVA  is  about  50,000  square  niile^  in  area,  Chat  is,  not  much  less  than  the 
sijce  oi  Enjijland.  A  chain  of  lofty  volcanoes  run&  tbroush  the  whole  length 
of  the  island,  many  of  Ibem  having  on  elevation  of  over  10,000  feeL  The 
cojrioos  rainfall  on  the  forest-covered  slopes  of  these  mountains  affords  a  per- 
ennial  supply  of  water  to  the  mtmeroos  streams,  which  render  the  volcanic 
soil  of  the  lower  uplands  and  valleys  productive  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
immense  sagar  and  coffee  planmtions  of  Java  have  bci^n.  since  1832.  worked 
on  the  "culture  system,"  wtiich  wss  based  in  principle  "on  tbc  officially 
superintended  labour  of  the  natives,  directed  50  as  10  produce  not  only  a  sufli- 
cicncy  of  food  for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce  best 
suited  for  the  E)uropcan  market"  This  practically  meant  that  the  natives  were 
forced  to  labour  under  the  direction  of  Dutch  oMcials.  The  culture  system 
w»s  never  introduced  in  any  of  the  other  islands  (except  in  one  province  in 
Sumatra  and  one  residency  in  Celebes),  and  in  1890  the  forced  cultivation  of 
the  augAr-c;inc  was  totally  abolished  throughout  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Favourable  natural  conditions,  a  dense  papulation  and  well-directed  labour, 
have  made  IhiR  island  the  "pcirl  of  the  European  possessions  in  the  East." 
Wallace  says  that,  "  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  surveying  it  from  every  point  of 
view,  Java  is  probably  the  very  tinesl  .ind  most  mtcrcsting  tropical  i<;land  in 
tbe  world,  and  undoutnediy  the  most  fertile,  the  most  productiv*,  and  the  laoM 
popnlgos  within  the  Tropics."' 

The  inler-island  trade  and  the  commerce  with  the  mother-country  is  carried 
on  by  tbe  vessels  of  the  Ntihtrlandi  India  St<aimhif  CompoMy.    The  chief 

I.  Th9  Umtay  AKk(ftlmi^-A.  H.  Wallacn. 
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port.  BATAVIA  (350).  is  also  the  political  capita]  of  all  the  Dutch  East  Indies; 
SOBRASATA  (laS),  and  SamarANG  (7a),  both  on  the  north  coast  of  the  islaitd, 
are  other  important  centres  of  forei^  trade;  SoEKAKBRTA  it  a  large  city  in 
the  interior. 

The  whole  island  is  divided  into  33  "  Resldanciu,*'  each  goTcmcd  by  a 
Jl^iJen/.  who  is  aided  by  Amslamt-RaitUnis  and  native  officials  called  Com- 
tHUurs.  At  the  head  of  the  goveniment  is  the  Gavtmor-Gentral,  who  i*  abo 
Commander-in-chief. 

SUMATRA  has  an  area  of  nearly  isa.ooft  square  miles,  which  is  three  times 
the  sixe  of  England.  A  chain  of  high  mounuins  runs  along  its  western  coast, 
rising  in  \founi  Indrafun  to  13,000  feet  in  height.  Mount  TiiUmg.  the  loftiest 
active  volcano  in  the  island,  15  nearly  6.500  feet  high,  but  the  culminating  point 
of  the  island  is  Mou/il  Opkir,  12,840  feel. 

A  chain  of  islands  skirts  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  off  its  south* 
eastern  shom  are  the  islands  of  Baaca  and  KlUfcaa,  famous  for  their  rich  tin 
mifus. 

All  the  coast  districts  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch.  There  are  also  several 
Native  States,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  Acbeen,  near  its  northern 
extremity. 

The  plant  productions  of  Sumatra  are  similar  to  ttiose  of  Java.  Ptffitr  it 
the  staple  export.  There  are  extensive  coalfields,  which  yield  excellent  steam 
•coal,  and  rich  deposits  of  iron-ore  and  other  mioerals.  PadANG.  tbe  capital. 
and  BcMCOOLEH,  tbe  chief  port,  ore  both  on  the  western  coast. 

BORNEO,  the  largest  island  in  tbe  world  tiext  to  Australia,  is  about  S«o  miles 
in  length,  and  600  miles  in  width,  and  has  an  area  of  about  s8o,ooe  square 
miles,  or  nearly  5  times  the  siw  of  England.  The  interior,  of  which  but  little 
is  known,  appears  to  be  mmuitalttoiu.  but  there  are  no  active  volcanoes,  as  in 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  culminating  point  of  the  island.  Kinabaln,  i3.7e« 
feet  in  height,  is  in  British  North  Borneo.  5a  miles  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  islan^.  and  about  35  miles  from  the  west  coast.  Hundreds  of  large 
rlveri  and  streams  descend  from  the  interior  uplands,  and  wind  through  Immease 
alluvial  plaixu  and  valleys  to  tbe  sea.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  navigable,  and 
sea-going  vessels  can  only  enter  the  Brunei,  /'(Mt/ianat,  and  SamwaJk  rivers, 
and  even  these  only  for  a  short  distance. 

FoUy  thrM*fifths  of  Borneo  beloaff  to  the  Datck,  whose  authority,  however, 
acarcdy  extends  beyond  tbe  coast  districts,  which  are  governed  by  the  Dutcb 
Residents  at  Banjakmassin  on  the  south  coast,  and  at  Pomtiakak  on  tbe 
w^  ooast  Gold,  tin,  and  diamoods  are  obtained  in  the  neigbbourbood  of 
Sahbas  and  Mo.*<TRAtx>  in  the  western  province,  .tnd  there  are  coal  mlnea  near 
Baojarmassin  in  the  southern  and  eastern  province  or  Residency.  SAHAKINOA 
is  the  principal  settlement  on  the  east  coast 

CBLBBBS.  which  has  an  area  of  7S.000  square  miles  (about  10  times  the 
slse  of  Wales)  is  an  irregular  "  startish-shaped  "  island,  with  four  raountamous 
peninsulas.  Dense  forests,  alternating  with  rich  pastures  and  highly  culti- 
vated pUntations,  characterize  this  valuable  island,  which  has,  besides,  the 
finest  climate  in  tbe  whole  Archipelago. 

Tbe  island  is  politically  divided  into  two  Rtsidefui^s,  Macassar  and  Mcnado, 
of  whic^  that  of  bfacassar,  in  the  southern  peninsula,  is  tbe  roost  important. 
'l*be  town  of  Macassas  or  Mangkassar,  ii  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Celebes, 
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which  is  earned  on  chieBjr  with  Jara.  and  Singapore.    The  citjr  of  MSNADO  is 
silualed  on  (ho  coast  near  the  cad  of  (h«  long  northern  peninsula. 

Tlie  MOLUCCAS,  or  Spicg  /standi,  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes.  The 
largest  islands  in  the  Molucca  group  are  Giloto,  Ceram,  and  Baro,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  Molucca  Passage  and  the  Banda  Sea,  but  the  most 
noted  is  the  small  island  of  Amboyna,  which  is  the  scat  of  extensive  commerce 
in  cloves  and  other  spices.  The  Banda  Islands  are  famous  for  their  nutmeg  Uees, 
but  they  are  subject  to  destructive  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  volcanic  hills  of  the  Moluccas  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  an  abundant  rainfall,  an  equable  climate,  and  refreshing  breezes,  cotubine  to 
render  these  islands  most  attractive  and  delightful  They  are  peopled  by 
Malays  and  Papuans, 

Tlie  Saialler  Saoda  Islaads — Bali,  Lom^k,  Sumiawa,  Ftorts.  Samdahocod, 
Uld  TVinar— ore,  like  the  larger  islands,  mouutaJnous  and  \'olcanic,  but  the 
whole  dUUD  has  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  other  islands,  and  especially 
from  the  Moluccas,  being  dctlcient  in  verdure,  for  the  most  part  without  forests, 
otid  oden  absolutely  barren,  "many  of  the  purely  volcanic  islamls"  reminding 
the  traveller  more  of  the  burnt  hills  of  Aden  than  of  the  luicuriant  vegct.ttion 
of  the  Spice  IsLand.<t.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far  east  as  Sumbawa 
arecbteily  Malays;  in  Ftores  anU  Timor  the  people  are  of  the  Negroid  race, 
akin  to  the  Papuans  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Only  the  western  part  of  Timor  belongs  to  the  Dutch — the  eastern  half  is  still 
relmoed  by  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  have  absolutely  done  nothing  to  develop 
their  ponion  of  the  island,  and  their  chief  aciileraenc — DeUi—\i  a  "miserable 
town  of  hovels  with  a  mined  forU" 

The  islands  and  island-groups  between  Timor  and  New  Qtiinea.  are  all 
claimed  by  the  Dutch,  but  there  are  no  European  settlements  or  officials  on 
any  of  them. 

DUTCH  NEW  GUINEA  includes  thewholeof  the  main  island  west  of  141' 
E.  long,  with  the  adjacent  Frtdtriek  Henry  hUuut,  the  Aru  and  Ki  Islands  ofT 
the  south-west  coast,  and  /apfien  and  other  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Geelvink 
Bay  on  the  north. 

BRITISH   EAST    INDIES. 

The  richest  portion  of  Borneo  and  the  little  island  of  Labtian 
belong  to  Britain.  Labuan  is  a  Crotun  Colony^  and  the  territory  of 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  the  Sultanate  of  Brunei,  and 
the  province  of  Sarawak,  are  British  ProUctoraias, 

LABU  ANMies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Brunei,  on  the  north>westem 
coast  of  Borneo,  about  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brunei  River.  It  has  an 
area  of  30  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  6.000.  mostly  Malays,  with 
some  Chinese  traders  and  a  few  Europeans.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  produce  is  collected  from  Borneo,  for  export  to 
Singapore.  There  are  extensive  coal  measures,  but  the  annual  production  of 
coal  :s  only  about  8.000  tons.    The  capital,  VICTORIA,  has  a  splendid  harbour. 

BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO*  includes  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and 
has  nn  area  of  31,000  square  miles,  a  coast-line  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  and  a 

t.  Labuui  vu  ceded  Co  Brliiln  In  1*4^  aod  I  ftniHl  In  \t}i,  U'l  IVoratb*  Sultsa  of  Sulii  la  itTfl, 
«racMd  Iniu  ft  colony  tn  tl(;.  4nd  conhracd  10  iIm  BrtiUb  Naitb  Boraso  Coa- 

a.  OltutaiMl  hy  comomumi  rron  (h«  Stttnn  of  |  piMf  by  Roy^  Chiflcr  ha  fiRt. 
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population  of  about  zto.ooo.  The  Compsny's  territory,  which  hasbecn  placed 
under  British  protection,  is  described  as  a  mairalficeiit  coantry,  possessing  the 
only  ffood  hjurboors  in  the  whole  of  Borneo,  with  a  lahibnous  climate,  and  lonn* 
iag.  Id  a  mineral  and  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  rtcbest  portioa  of  Borneo. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  much  tobacco,  rice,  sa^o,  eo&te,  and  other  tropical 
products  are  grown,  and  coal  and  sold  have  b»cn  found.  Over  a  million  acres 
have  been  already  taken  up  forcullivaiion.  and  a  brisk  trade  in  l4>^rfO and  tagv 
is  carried  on  through  Singapore  ( t  ,000  miles  distant  from  Sandakan)  with  Great 
Britaia,  while  large  quantities  of  Hvi&er,  biciu  dt  wur,  edible  birds'  msts,  &c.  are 
sent  to  China. 

The  Sutc  is  ruled  by  a  Gotfmar  and  Cauaeil  in  Borneo,  subject  10  the  Board 
sf  Direeton  in  London.  Sandakam  (7),  the  capital,  on  Ibe  north  coast  of  tbe 
island,  has  on  excellent  natural  harbour. 

BRUNEI,  or  E^meo.  is  a  Native  State,  on  tbe  north-west  coast  of  Borneo, 
which  formerly  included  S^iraw-ok  on  ths  south  .\nd  North  Borneo  on  the  north. 
Tbe  present  area  of  the  Sultanate  is  about  3.000  square  miles.  The  capital, 
Brunei  (15),  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  na^ngable  river,  which  flows  into 
the  only  considerable  inlet  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island.  The 
products  arc  the  same  as  those  of  North  Bomea 

SARAWAK  is  a  large  territory  to  the  south-west  of  Brunei,  with  a  sea-board 
of  about  400  miles,  and  an  area  of  fully  45,000  square  miles,  but  the  population 
scarcely  numbers  300,000.  It  was  acquired  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  by  tbe 
Utc  Sir  James  Brooke  in  1841.  and  the  present  Rajah  is  his  nephew.*  The //•!«/- 
products  arc  similar  to  those  or  other  parts  of  Borneo,  and  among  its  great 
ntioeral  resotirces  arc  coal,  Kot(i>  stiver,  diamonds,  &c  The  capital  is  Ku- 
Chuio  (Sarawak),  a  busy  port  00  the  extreme  south*weatem  coast. 

SPANISH    EAST    INDIES. 

The  Spanish  East  Indies  include  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

The  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS*  form  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  Can 
Indian  ArchipeUigo.  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  impioriant  possessions  of 
Spain.  The  largest  island  of  tbe  group  i^  Luson,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  {Mint  of  stie.  Mindaaao  is  next  in  magnitude.  Between 
Mindanao  and  L.uzon  are  the  large  islands  of  Nagros,  Paaay,  Samar,  Leyte, 
and  Zeba;  between  Luzon  and  North  Borneo  are  tbe  islands  of  Ulodoro  and 
Palawan.  There  are,  altogether,  over  1,000  islands  and  islets.  The  total  area 
is  over  114,000  square  miles  (more  than  twice  the  aixe  of  England),  and  the 
population  about  to  millions. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  group  are  mountainous;  they  also  contain 
numerous  rivers,  and  are  throughout  welUwalered.  fertile,  and  productive. 
Tobacco,  sux:ar,  and  rice  are  largely  grown  and  exported.  Tbe  chief  city  is 
MANILLA  (370),  situated  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Luson.  There  are  numerous 
English  and  American  merchants  settled  at  Manilla,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  ec- 
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tensive  trade  in  hemp,  stigar,  fojiv.  fafiaceo,  and  cigctn.  The  principal  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  arc  hemp  and  unrefined  sugar ;  the  chief  British  Import 
is  cotton  gooda.  There  are  no  export  duties,  except  on  tobacco,  but  there  is  a 
hea\y  duty  (50  per  cent.)  on  all  imports. 

The  SULU  ARCHIPELAGO  includes  all  the  islands  lying  between  Min- 
danao and  Borneo,  and  the  native  Sukan  is  under  the  "protection"  of  the 
Spanish  Governor-General  at  Manilla.  Th«e  islands  were  formerly  notorious 
hatinis  of  firatci,  and  native  vessels  in  these  waters  are  even  yet  not  safe  from 
attack. 

THE    EMPIRE    OF    JAPAN. 

Japan,  the  "Britain"  of  the  Pacific,  is  situated  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
This  ancient  Empire  consists  of  an  extensive  chain  of  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Nippon'  or  Hortsiu.  Kiusiu  and  Sikoku,  to  the 
southof  Nippon,  and  Ye*o,'to  the  north  ofthat  island,  are  the  other 
principal  islands.  The  Kariles'  or  Tsi-SJma,  the  Loo-Cboo  or  Liu- 
kiu,  and  the  Bonin  Islands  also  belong  to  Japan.  The  total  area  of 
the  Japanese  Linpirc  is  147,500  square  miles— about  three  times 
the  size  of  England. 

Japan  is  said  to  possess  a  written  history  en«nd!ng  over  3,500  years,  and  its 
aovereigns  10  have  formed  an  unbroken  dynasty  since  660  B.C. — the  present 
Emperor,  or  the  MikaJ*},  the  dcsignution  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in 
foreign  countries,  being  the  laist  of  his  race ;  but  its  authentic  history  begins 
about  400  A.  I). 

COASTS  :  The  coasts  are  of  great  extent  and  deeply  indented, 
with  many  magniftcent  natural  harbours,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Tukid 
and  the  Gulf  of  Osaka, 

Of  the  various  straii^i  and  channels  the  principal  arc  : — La  Perouie  Strait, 
between  Yeio  and  Saghalien;  Trasani  or  Sangar  Strait,  between  YciO  and 
Nippon  ;  and  the  Strait  of  Corea,  between  Kiasiu  and  the  Corean  coast.  Tho 
famous  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  a  wondrously  beautiful  channel,  between  Nippon 
and  the  islivnds  of  Sikoku  and  Kiusiu,  communicates  on  the  east  with  the  Pacilio 
by  two  openings — the  SaDs:o  Strait  and  ihe  Kino  Cbaniwl— and  vith  the  Strait 
of  Corea  on  the  west  by  a  narrow  opening. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  AH  the  islands  are  mountainous; 
the  principal  ranges  in  each  extend  generally  parallel  to  the  eastern 
coasts.  Several  of  the  higher  mountains  arc  volcanoes,  and  rise 
high  above  the  snow-line.  Fertile  plains  and  valleys,  watered  by 
numerotis  rivers,  extend  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
mountains  of  Japan  are  generally  well  wooded  and  extremely  pic- 
turesque, the  loftier  peaks  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
most  beautiful  of  all  of  them,  Ftm  Varna,  the  sacred  mountain  of 
Japan,  is  a  huge  truncated  cone  of  dazzUngly  white  snow. 
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The  gcaeral  eleratioD  of  the  Japanese  mounlains  is  from  3.000  to  8.OQO  feel. 

bat  the  extinct  volcano  of  Fusi  Yama,'  about  60  miles  Irom  T6ki6,  in  the  island 
of  Nippon,  attains  an  devation  of  ta,37o  feet.  la  the  interior  of  the  same 
island,  to  the  north-west  of  TAkid.  is  the  active  volcano  of  Asama  Yama.  Tbcre 
are  several  other  active  volcanoes,  and  severe  earthquakes  arc  frequent,  all  tbe 
islands  being  decidedly  volcanic  in  character. 

There  are  nine  rivers  in  Japan  with  cotirses  of  over  a  hundred  miles — tbe 
longest  being  the  Shioaoo  (170),  on  the  island  of  Nippon. 

Biwa.  the  largest  lake,  also  on  tbe  island  of  Nippon,  is  about  45  miles  long 
and  10  miles  broad.  It  is  a  magniBcent  sheet  of  water,  "  closed  north  and  west 
by  lofty  forest-covered  moontains.  and  dsewhere  skirted  by  an  open  highly- 
cultivated  cooatry.  dotted  over  with  numerous  villages  and  tea-houses,  the 
resort  of  plcasurc-ieckers  from  all  parts.'* 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  Japan  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but 
on  the  whole  colder  than  the  countries  between  tbe  same  parallels 
on  the  western  side  of  Eurasia. 

As  regards  its  climate.  Japan  does  not,  perhaps,  differ  materially  from  Britaio. 
excepting  in  its  greater  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  at  particular  seasons,  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  several  other  respects,  the  country  m.iy  well  be  called  tbe 
"  Britain"  of  the  Pacific  Its  eastern  seaboard  is  washed  by  a  warm  Equatorial 
current — tbe  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Bl.ick  Stream — which  modifies  its  climate  in  the 
lame  way  as  tbe  Galf  Stream  inBuence^  the  climate  of  the  British  UIcs.  But 
on  the  whole,  and  especially  in  tbe  northern  inland.  Japan  is  rclatirelj  colder 
than  the  coantries  of  Western  Europe  tietween  tbe  same  parallels. 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  natural  productions— both  v^ctable 
and  mineral — of  Japan  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

Among  tbe  mineral  products  of  Japan  are  e^per,  iroa,  coal,  antlmoay,  and 
lu^hor,  of  which  there  are  rich  deposits,  and  some  gold  and  silver.  Among 
its  plant- products  are  trees  that  yield  valuable  gums  and  raiiiu,  particularly  the 
lacquer-tree,  which  affords  the  cclrt>rated  Japanese  "lacquer;"  with  the  tea 
plant  and  tbe  molbcnr — the  latter  being  extensively  cultiv.xted  as  food  for  tbe 
silkworm.  All  kinds  of  Cralts  are  also  abundant,  and  tbe  meadows  and  hill- 
sides are  adorned  with  lovely  flowers  and  plants.  The  rivers  and  the  coasts 
are  extremely  rich  in  fish. 

INHABITANTS  :  The  country  bears  in  general  the  appearance 
of  |x>pulou5ness>and  many  of  the  cities  are  of  large  size.  The  total 
population  is  now  considerably  over  40  millions,  an  average  of  over 
270  to  the  square  mile,  about  one-half  the  density  in  England.' 

Race  and  Lao^na^  :  The  Japanese  are  a  Mongolian  people,  and  resemble 
the  Chinese,  but  their  language,  though  written  like  the  Chinne  in  ideographic 
characters,  is  entirety  differenL  An  aboriginal  hairy  race,  the  Ainos,  inhabit  a 
part  of  Yeso.  Miss  Bird  saw  Aino  boys  whose  backs  were  covered  with  fur  as 
fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat. 

There  are  about  9,000  foreigners  in  Japan— half  of  them  Chinese— tbe  rest 
are  ctuefly  English.  Americans,  Germans,  and  French. 
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BdoeAtloa  and  Selt^oo :  The  people  are  mostly  Buddhists,  bat  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  country  was  Shintoiim,  or  sun-worship,  and  the  adoration  ofin- 
Tisiblc  ipirits,  which  is  still  professed  by  many  of  the  lower  clasies.  Tbe  higher 
classes  generally  profess  CoafDclAoism.  and  there  are  many  Roman  CaiMolics 
and  Protestants. 

Elementary  Education  la  compalcorr.  and  both  Elementniy  and  Higher 
Schools  arc  supported  by  Government  Grants  and  local  rates.  There  arc  several 
Normal  Schools  for  teachers,  and  one  Unhrofslty.  About  500  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  regularly  published.  Hundreds  of  Japanese  students  have  been, 
and  many  are  still  being,  educated  in  Europwi  and  American  scboola. 

INDUSTRIES:  The  Japanese  are  an  extremely  ingenious  and 
a  most  industrious  people,  and  have  within  recent  years  made 
marvellous  progress  in  civilization  and  in  the  adoption  of  European 
arts  and  appliances. 

Tlie  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  Japanese  people  are  displayed  in  the  careful 
culture  of  the  land,  the  good  roads  which  connect  the  viunous  towns  and 
villages,  their  skilful  manufacture  of  sUle,  cotton,  porcelain,  and  japanned 
I  wans.  The  country  is  so  mountainous  that  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  its 
area  is  available  for  cultivation,  but  the  cultivable  area  is  very  productive,  .ind 
rice,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco,  the  te«*plaat,  and  Ih*:  mulberry 
are  extensively  growo.  The  art  of  covering  metals  with  varnish  ffapanningf 
derives  iu  popular  appellation  from  this  country.  Their  porcelain  displays 
much  skill,  and  possesses  a  beauty  of  its  own  peculiar  kind. 

There  are  thousands  of  Esbiog  villages  round  the  coasts,  and  nearly  300,000 
boats  and  900,000  persons  are  wholly  or  partially  engaged  in  lishing. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country  is  mainly  carried  on  by  sea,  but  there  ore 
now  over  i.ooo  miles  of  railwayopen  for  traffic,  and  about  1,000  miles  projectad 
or  in  course  of  construction.     There  are  s>ooo  mites  of  State  roads,  and  16.500 

milcsof  provincial  roads.  Thereisalsoaneffident  postal  andtelegtaf^icscnrice; 

COMMERCE  ;  The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  entirely 
through  the  open  ports  of  Yokohama,  Kob^  Osaka,  MBe:a3aki, 
Hakodate,  and  Niigata,  and  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Xorth 
America^  China.,  and  France.  Value  in  1890,  imports,  81  million 
yen  ;  exports,  56>i  million  yen' — a  total  turnover  of  13S  million 
yen,  or  over  23  millions  sterling. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  40  years  that  foreigners  have  been  permitted  to  visii 
the  ports  of  Japan.  Prior  to  1854,  commercial  intercourse  was  restricted  to  the 
Dutch,  among  European  nations,  and  to  their  neighbours  the  Chinese.  Tbe 
Dutch  were  allowed  to  send  a  couple  of  ships  annually  to  the  port  of  Nagasaki, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Kiusiu.  But  treaties  of  commerce  now  exist  between 
Japan  and  tbe  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  countries. 

Tbe  chief  imports  arc  cotton  yarn  (which  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
and  is  imported  for  working  up  in  the  eolton  tniUs),  shirtings  and  other //*v^- 
gvods,  sug'ir  [chie6y  from  China),  mw/  and  lUMiitH  goods,  meials  and  imukimtfy, 
petroUum,  &C. 
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The  ttmpittxportMarc raw rilkundiiii goods,  rice,  tta,  coai.tofiper.amHmomr, 
eamfJior.Jiik,  Stc.  wxth/ans,  icreem,  porcelain.,  lacqtur  and  brorue  Articles. 

Nearly  fonr-fifths  of  the  total  imports  of  Japan  are  from,  and  slx*«eveaths 
of  tit  total  exporu  arc  to.  the  four  countries  already  named — Great  Britain, 
Nortb  America,  China,  and  France.  The  rest  of  the  trade  is  chiefly  with  the 
East  Indies  oiid  Siam,  Germany,  Corea,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Australia, 

The  trade  of  Japan  with  Great  Britain  consists  chiefly  in  the 
import  of  cotton  yarn  and  piece-goods.,  tvooHen  goods,  and  metals 
and  machinery,  and  in  the  export  of  raw  silk^  rice^  copper^  tobacco^ 
earthenware^  and  drugs.  Annual  value,  about  5  millions  sterling- 
imports,  4  millions  ;  exports,  l  million. 

The  exports  from  Japan  to  Great  Britain  are  only  about  a  tiUrd  in  value  of 
those  sent  to  Narth.  America,  and  a  Hulc  more  th-in  Ad^lhoie  sent  to  C/iina  ; 
but  the  Imports  from  Great  Britain  arc  twice  the  value  of  those  recetvcxl  from 
CAina,  and  about  five  times  those  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  Government  of  Japan,  formerly  an  ab- 
solute despotism  under  feudal  forms,  is  now  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy— the  Emperor,  a  wise  and  enlightened  ruler,  having  enfran- 
chised the  people  and  substituted  constitutional  Eovcmment  for 
monarchical  absolutism.  The  First  National  Parliament  of  Japan 
met  for  i)\Q  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  at  T6ki6. 

Prev'ious  to  the  war  of  1868,  the  suprcine  power  was  nominally  divided  between 
the  Mikado,  or  the  spiritual  ruler,  and  the  Tycoon,  or  temporal  ruler.  Many  of 
the  feudal  princes — DaJmios — were  virtually  independent,  and  maintained  lar^ 
bodies  of  tr.xjps.  In  th.1i  year,  however,  the  hereditary  emperor  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Tycoon  and  Daimios,  and  became  absolutely  the  Sovereign  of  the 
State.  Under  the  Constitution  promulgated  in  1889,  the  Emperor  exercises 
the  whole  of  the  £jcecutivc  powers,  and  can  declare  war.  raalcc  peace,  and  con- 
clude treaties.  He  exercises  the  Legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
/mferial  Diet,  wliich  consists  of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  DO  law  can  be  made  without  their  coosenL 

The  Revenae  and  Expenditure  of  the  empire  each  amount  to 
about  tt^  millions  sterling,  and  there  is  a  Public  Debt  of  over  60 
millions. 

The  Imperial  Anii7,  recruited  by  conscription,  is  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  and  numbers  60,000  men  on  a  peace  footincf.  and  950,000 
in  war-time.  TheJapaneseNa'VT  consists  of  30  uareenr/r.mostor  which  were 
built  in  Eof^land,  and  30  torpedo-boats.  Many  ^nboats  and  other  vessels  have 
abo  been  built  in  the  Japanese  dockyard  at  Yokosuka,  and  the  fleet  u  now 
entirely  officered  and  manned  by  Japanese. 

DIVISIONS  and  TOWNS:  Japan  is  divided  for  administra- 
tive purposes  into  46  Provinces  or  Prefectures,  each  under  a  Gmcr- 
nor  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  largest  towns  are  Tdkid 
(1,300},  Osaka  (442),  Kioto  (27S\  Nagroya  (t$4),  Yokohama  ur 
Kanagawa  (iso),  and  Kob^  (^  J5)-    There  are  9  other  towns  with 
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above  50,000  inhabitants,  and  15  towns  with  a  population  of  from 
3o>ooo  to  50,000.  There  are  altogether  X3,ooo  towns  and  nearly 
60,000  villages. 

The  capilal  of  Japan  is  TOKIO  (1.300).  formerly  called  Jcdo  or  Yedo,  silu- 
atedonihesoulh-castcmcoasi  of  Nippon,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay.  Tfilddwas 
long  supposed  to  be  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world.  Yokohuiui  or  Kan- 
agawa,  a  modem  town,  several  miles  nearer  the  sea,  forms  its  port,  and  hns 
bucome  the  chief  e^iporium  of  the  foreign  trade.  Kioto,  formerly  called  Minko. 
on  the  same  island  farther  to  the  west,  is  3  large  city,  and,  until  1869,  had  l>een 
the  imperial  capital  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Kioto  is  a  t)eautiful  city,  the 
"  Paradise  of  J,ipan,"  and  the  centre  of  Japanese  art  and  literature.  Osakk, 
south  of  Kioto,  is,  after  Yokohama,  the  most  important  of  the  "  open  ports." 
Haliodate,  and  Matmunai,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Veeo,  are 
commercial  towns. 

•.■  The  "  open  ports"  of  Yokohama,  Kobi,  and  Osaka  are  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  main  isUnd  (Nippon).  Nagasaki  is  a  mining  centre  and  coal  port  on 
the  western  coa&t  of  Kiusiu.  Niigata  is  oa  the  north-westcm  coast  of  Nippon. 
HakadaU  is  a  coal  port  on  the  Yexo  side  of  the  Strait  of  Tsugaru  or  Sang.ir, 

*.-  As  regnrdsthc  manrellous  progress  of  Japan,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  one  of 
bis  ilplishlful  Iflters,  snvs  that,  "  within  the  short  space  of  twenty  ycnrs,  new 
and  enlightened  criminal  codes  were  enacted;  the  methods  of  judicial  proce- 
dure were  entirely  changed:  thorou^y  efficient  systems  of  police,  of  posts. 
of  telegraphs,  and  of  national  education  were  organised  ;  an  army  and  na%*y, 
modelled  after  Western  pittems,  were  placed  on  a  sound  basis;  railways, 
roads,  and  harbours  were  conslnictcd ;  an  efficient  mercantile  marine  sprang 
into  existence:  the  gaol  system  was  radically  improved  ;  an  extensive  scheme 
of  local  self-government  was  put  into  operation ;  a  competitive  civil  service 
was  organised  ;  the  whole  fiscal  system  was  revised  ;  an  influential  and  widcly- 
sprci'i  in?wspapcr  press  grew  up  rapidly ;  the  pcoplK  wctp  enfranchisctl. 
and  government  by  Parliament  was  substituted  for  monarchical  absolutism." 
Many  who  have  observed  keenly  the  Japanese  in  their  own  land  are  incHncd 
to  doubt  whether,  as  a  whole,  tbey  will  be  made  happier  or  greater  by  such 
a  change.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  lea.st,  that  the  political  and  industrial  revolution 
which  the  country  bos  passed  through,  will  not  extinguish  or  alter  the  peaceful, 
UgfaC-jiearted,  and  picturesque  genius  of  the  mo<st  amiable  of  Eastern  peoples. 


THE    CHINESE    EMPIRE. 

The  Chinese  Empire  extends  over  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
Asia,  and  comprises  an  area  which  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  all  Europe.  But  China  itself  constitutes  only  a  portion  of  this 
widely-extended  dominion.  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Manchuria.  Eastern 
Turkestan*  and  Zungfaria,  with  Corea,  besides  China  Proper,  are 
included  within  an  Empire  which  stretches  across  53  degrees  of 
longitude  and  34  degrees  of  latitude— a  distance  of  3,000  and  2, 400 
miles  respectively — and  containing  a  total  area  of  about  4>^  million 
square  miles — one-twelfth  part  of  the  entire  land-surfece  of  the 
globe — with  a  population  said  to  amount  to  400  miUioos. 
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But  little  dependence  caa  be  placed  upon  the  so-oUled  Census  Retunis  • 
Chinese  officials,  and  the  population  both  o(  China.  Proper  and  the  outlpng 
dependencies  has  been  pnDbably  much  over-esti  muted  by  travellers  and  Eun>- 
pcan  geographers.  Tbtis,  of  the  above  total  population  of  400  mtUiona,  China 
Proper  is  said  to  contain  380  millions,  but.  according  to  a  recent  official  Yellow 
Book,  the  number  does  not  much  exceed  300  millions.  Some  parts  of  China 
arc  certainly  very  densdy  peopled,  and  large  citi»  are  more  numerous  in  it  than 
to  any  other  country,  still,  the  average  density,  even  in  China  Proper  {taking 
even  the  higher  estimate)  is  considerably  less  than  half  the  density  in  KngUnd. 

The  boondaries  of  this  vast  empire  arc  almost  everywhere  clearly 
marked.  On  the  rtorth  and  north-tvest^  a  common  boundary  of 
nearly  3,000  miles  divides  it  from  Asiatic  Russia  ;  on  the  soutk-^esi 
and  south  it  is  botmded  by  British  India  and  French  Indochina ; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

On  the  land  side,  then,  the  Chinese  terntories  are  conterminous  with,  and  ore 
enclosed  by,  the  Astatic  dominions  of  Russia.  England,  and  France,  who  are. 
as  it  were,  waiting  at  the  gates  of  this  long-closed  and  exclusive  empire,  ready 
and  eager  to  extend  the  communications  which  are  now  restricted  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  number  of  ports  on  the  coast  and  on  the  Yang-tS£c-kiang,  with 
a  few  frontier  stations.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  Chinese  authorities  were 
gradually  becomittg  ative  to  the  fact  that  the  outer  "  bartiarians"  can  only  t>e 
successfully  met  with  their  own  weapons,  and  both  Government  and  people 
appear  at  any  rate  inclined  to  adopt  European  arts  and  appliances,  tnit  the 
change  will  be  more  gradual  and  more  cautiously  effected  than  it  has  been  in  the 
case  of  Japan.  Steamships,  owned  and  manned  by  Chinamen,  rompete  with 
British  and  other  vessels  on  the  coasts  and  rivers;  the  Imperial  Chinese  tele- 
graphs are  being  rapidly  extended  all  o\'er  the  empire,  and  are  now  connected 
with  the  Siberian.  &ittsh-Indian,  and  French  Indo-Chinese  linrs ;  mineral  rail- 
ways are  already  at  work,  and  the  Emperor  has  decreed  the  construction  of  a 
great  'IVnnk-Line  of  railway,  right  across  the  country  from  Pekin,  the  political 
capital,  to  Hankow,  on  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
mtenor.  And  if,  with  the  extension  of  railways,  China  should  adopt  modern 
uietbuds  of  agriculture,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery,  develop 
her  rich  and  varied  resources,  and  milize  the  cheap,  abundant,  and  efficient 
labour  available  almost  everywhere,  she  would  become  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  countries  in  the  world.  European  nations,  and  above 
all,  England,  should  seriously  consider  the  enormous  latent  power  of  this  great 
and  amazingly  industrious  nation,  and  so  cultivate  and  extend  their  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  country,  that  the  greater  its  progress,  the  larger  and 
more  beneficial  the  resulting  trade  will  be. 

CHINA. 

China '  is  a  large  country  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mongolia ;  on  the  east^  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  souths  by  the 
China  Sea  and  Tonqoin  ;  and  on  the  west^  by  Burma  and  Tibet. 

China  is  divided  from  Mongolia  by  the  Grtat  Wail  0/ China,  a  vast  nunpart 
of  e&rth,  10  to  30  feet  high,  which  runs  over  hill  and  valley  fori.asomjlesalcnic 
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the  northern  border-line  of  China,  and  was  buili  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  Tartar  invasion — a  purpose  which,  like  all  similar  works,  it  failed  to  fulfiU 

£XT£NT  :  The  area  of  China  is  estimated  at  \%  milUoa  square 
miles*  which  exceeds  by  26  times  the  niagnitude  of  England  and 
Wales,  or  nearly  12  times  the  entire  area  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  direct  distance  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung  to  the  Great  W:iU  north  of  Pekin,  is  1,500  miles,  or  to  the  northern  limit  of 
ihe  transmural  province,  Shing-kingor  Leao-tong,  about  1.750  miles.  In  the 
south,  ihc  width  along  the  24ih  parallel,  from  the  Burmese  frontier  near  Hhamo 
10  Amoy,  is  1.350  miles,  or  rather  more  than  the  distance  between  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  province  of  Shang-tung  and  the  western  botindary  of  Kan- 
su  in  the  north-west. 

COASTS  :  The  coast-line  of  China  is  extensive,  being  upwards 
of  3, $00  miles,  or,  if  we  include  the  minor  indentations  and  inlets, 
5,000  miles,  equivalent  to  z  mile  of  coast  to  every  300  square  miles 
of  area.  A  vast  number  of  islands  and  islets  skirt  the  coast, 
especially  between  the  mouths  of  the  Canton  River  and  the  Yang- 
tsze-Iciang. 

The  chief  itikti  are  the  C11I&  of  Pe-ch«-le«  and  Leao-tons,  the  8171  of  Corea 
and  Hang-Chow  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  on  the  south  coasL 

The  principal  liraiis  are  the  Strait  of  Pe-che-lee,  between  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che- 
lee  and  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  the  Strait  of  Formosa,  between  the  Cost  Sea  and  the 
China  Sea  ;  and  the  Strait  of  Hainan,  between  the  China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin. 

ISLANDS  :  The  principal  islands  are  Formosa,  Hainan,  Hong- 
Kong,  and  Chusan. 

Formosa,  or  Ihe  "  Beautiful,"  was  so  called  by  the  Portaguese ;  the  Chinese 
call  it  Tai'wan.Qx"  Tower  Bay,"  from  its  principal  port.  The  western  districts 
only  are  completely  subjiig.ited,  the  central  and  eastern  ponions  are  still  occu- 
pied by  independent  aborijifinal  tribes.  KEELUNG.a  coal  port,  on  the  northern 
coast.  Wfti.  in  1885,  occupied  by  the  French  during  the  war  in  Tonquin.  The 
faiiway  from  Keelung  to  Tal-peb-fo  was  completed  in  1891. 

Hainan,  180  miles  long  by  too  broad,  lies  in  the  south  between  the  China  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  The-  coast  districts  are  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  but 
the  aboriginal  and  hirbarous  tribes  of  the  interior  are  virtually  independent. 
lis  capital  is  Kien-Chow,  a  populous  city  on  its  northern  coasL  Its  chief  port. 
Kiung-Chow,  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  open  to  foreign  trade 

HonK'Koaff.  which  lies  olT  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  was  ceded  to  Britain 
in  1843.    The  capital  is  Victoria,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.* 

Chttsao,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  inlands  between  Formosa  and  Japan,  was 
token  by  the  British  in  1840,  and  held  for  some  time  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity. 

MOUNTAINS :  The  greater  part  of  China  is  mountainous.  Its 
western  and  south-western  provinces  especially  are  covered  with 
high  mountain-chains,  the  peaks  of  which  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

!■  For  a  MIm  Jescrlptiini  at  H«nE-KaaK  tit  p.  411^ 
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AU  the  BT«Bt  ranges  within  China  hare  a  ceneral  east-to-west  dtrectlon,  e.g., 
Ihc  ranges  of  the  Pe-Une'  and  Nan-Iingt,*  which  enclose  the  b:isia  of  the  Yang- 
tstc-kiang;  llie  fiiitner  separating  it  from  that  of  the  Hoang-ho  on  the  north, 
and  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Si-klang  on  the  south.  The  Pe-ling  range  dtps 
south-cast  in  Z13*  W.  long.,  and  terminates  in  low  hills  about  two  de^ees 
ftinber  east.  The  Nan-ling,  on  the  coatrary,  after  nn  almost  direct  coarse  doe 
I  east  for  upwards  of  i.ooo  miles,  curves  abruptly  nortb-nortb-cast  at  a  point  (35^ 
N.  laL,  116*  W.  long.}  about  150  miles  west  of  the  port  of  Amoy,  and  trends 
in  that  directioa  almost  parallel  to  the  coast  for  400  miles,  finally  terminating 
in  the  hilly  region  west  of  Hang-Chow.  This  portion  of  the  range  is  known 
as  the  Ta-ja-liac  or  Bohea  Moontains.  The  lofty  mountjin-cbain  on  the  west- 
em  border,  sep.\niting  Szechuen  from  Tibet,  and  which  marks  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  great  tableland  of  Central  Asia,  bears  the  name  of  the  Yon-Ung. 

Of  the  minor  ranges  the  most  important  are  the  Ta-pa-linK,  a  southerly  spur 
of  the  Pe-Ung  Mountains,  lying  between  the  Vang-tsze-kiang  and  its  great  nor- 
thern affluent,  the  Han-kiang;  and  the  Yu-ling,  a  minor  hdge  of  the  Yun-ling, 
extending  eastwards  between  the  basins  of  the  Si-kiang  and  the  Soog-ka  riven,  j 

PLAINS:  The  nortb-eastcm  port  of  China  forms  the  exten^ve  lowlaadi 
known  as  the  Plain  of  China,  which  is  700  miles  long,  and  covers  an  area  of 
more  than  100,000  square  miles.     The  lower  courses  of  its  two  great  rivers  are 
through  this  plain,  which  is  \-ery  fertile,  and  constitutes  the  most  populous 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

RIVERS  :  The  four  most  important  rivers  of  China  are  the 
Yang^-tsze-kiang^,  Hoan^-ho,  Si-kians,  and  Pei-ho,  which  together 
drain  more  than  four^fifths  of  its  total  area. 

The  Y!«B-t"*-ki*"».*  or  "  Blue  River,"  is  the  longest  river  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  globe,  and  is  navigable  for  targe  vesscb  to  Icbang,  t  .aoo  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  for  600  mites  further  up  to  the  new  port  of  Chung-King — the  ctxn- 
mercial  capital  of  Western  China — it  is  navigable  for  siualler  steamers,  while 
junks  and  small  boats  can  ascend  some  hundreds  of  miles  stiU  higher  up  the 
river.  Its  total  length  is  3.300  miles ;  and  at  Hankow,  700  miles  inland,  it  is 
fully  a  mile  in  width,  but  its  depth  and  volume  vary  considerably  with  the 
seasons.    This  great  river  drains  ncariy  a  million  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  Hoaor-bo,  or  "Yellow  River."  like  tbe  Yang-tsze^kiang,  rises  in  ibe 
plateau  of  Centra)  Asia,  but  is  not  so  capable  of  navigation,  owing  to  sudden 
changes  of  depth  and  ^'olume,  and  sometimes  of  channel.  Again  and  again 
has  this  "ungo\-cmable"  river.  Justly  named  "China's  Sorrow."  burst  throtigb  . 
its  embankments  and  suddenly  overwhelmed  thousands  of  villages,  and  drowned* 
rast  numbers  of  people  Previous  to  tbe  great  floods  of  1851-53.  its  outlet  to 
tbe  aea  was  about  100  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tssc-kiang  ;  but  it 
then  altered  its  course,  and  made  an  outld  into  the  Gulf  of  I^-che-Iec,  300  mites 
fortber  north  than  its  former  embouchure.  In  1887  it  again  burst  through 
at  the  same  place,  and  inundated  large  districts  and  drowned  over  a  million 
people.  Tbe  Moang-bo,  in  its  course  of  about  3.6oo  mDcs.  drains  neariy  three* 
quarters  of  a  million  square  miles.  It  is  called  the  "  Yellow  "  River,  from  tbe 
yellow  sediment  which  it  carries  down  from  tbe  loess,  or  ' '  yellow  earth  "  r^ioD 
of  Northern  China. 
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The  Si^klAogr.*  900  miles  loDg.  waters  the  provinces  south  of  the  Nan-ting 
Mountains.  Its  estuary — the  Canton  River — is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercia]  waterways  in  China. 

The  Pel-ho*  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  rivers  at  Ttenlsia— the  port 
of  Pckin— and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lcc. 

Of  the  minor  rivers  th.it  water  the  districts  between  tlic  basins  of  these  four 
great  rivers,  the  most  important  is  the  Min.  which  rises  in  the  Bohca  Mountains 
and  drains  the  maritime  province  of  Fo-kieo.*  The  upper  courses  of  the  Song- 
fca*  or  Red  River.  thcHekooK,*  and  the  Saluen  arc  within  the  Province  of  Yun- 
nan ;  their  middle  and  lower  courses  belong  to  Further  India.  The  Song-ka 
is  a  navigable  stream,  and  is  likely  to  become  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance, now  that  the  French  have  flrmly  established  themselves  in  Tonquin. 

LAKES :  Three  large  lakes,  named  Po-yaag,  Tong-tiog,  and  Tao-hoo,  ad- 
join the  course  of  the  Yang-tsw-klang. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  China  is  generally  temperate,  but 
it  is  one  of  great  extremes  at  opposite  seasons.  The  summers  are 
very  hot,  and  the  winters  excessively  cold.  This  is  the  case  all 
over  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 

PRODUCTIONS :  Of  natural  productions,  the  tea-plant  is  the  most  re- 
markable. It  15  a  shrub  of  moderate  size,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
south-eastern  provinces  of  the  country— Kwang-tung,  Fo-kien,  and  Che-kiang — 
where  it  is  cultivated  with  great  tliligence.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  parti- 
ctilar  seasons,  and.  according  to  the  period  at  which  they  are  picked  and  the 
process  of  drying  which  they  afterwards  undergo,  they  form  either  the  black 
or  Ibc  green  tea  of  commerce. 

China  abounds  in  useful  and  valuable  plant- product 5.  The  orange,  mulberry, 
nirar-caae.  and  cottoa-plantt  are  native  to  its  soil,  and  flourish  throughout  its 
middle  and  most  favoured  belt  of  country. 

The  Loess  or  yeUow-earth  regioa  of  Northern  China  is  the  most  fertile  in 
the  world.  An  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles  is  covered  by  this 
productive  and  easily  tilled  yellow-earth,  and  the  deposits  in  some  places  are 
a.ooo  feet  thick.  Splendid  crops  of  sralo  and  cottoo  are  grown  on  the  "loess" 
lands  without  manure  and  with  but  little  labour.  From  this  yellow-earth 
region  arc  named  not  only  the  river  which  drains  it — the  Hoang-bo  or  Yellow 
River — and  the  sea  which  this  river  formerly  entered — the  Koang-hi  or  Yellow 
Sea — but  the  Emperor  himself  is  styled  Hoang-ti  or  the  YetUna  Lord,  while 
yellow  is  the  Imperial  colour  of  China.  The  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
loess  region  carve  out  gorges  with  straight  wall-like  cliffs,  in  the  caves  of  which 
millions  of  people  live. 

The  mineral  produce  is  also  of  high  value.  Good  coal  abounds,  and  the 
mountain  provinces  uC  the  south-west  yield  rold  and  sUver,  and  ores  of  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  mercniy  are  extensively  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  There  arc  also  some  valuable  salt-wells  in  the  district  of  the  Mia 
River,  in  Western  China,  from  which  targe  quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured. 
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There  are  targe  ctwlficlds  in  all  tbe  provinoes  of  China  Proper,  jtt  the  annual 
output  is  under  three  million  tons.  The  coalfields  of  the  United  Kin^om 
arc  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  China,  but  tbe  annual  production  is  over 
i8o  million  tons. 

INHABITANTS :  China  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  380 
millions  of  inhabitants,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  human  race 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  case,  but  the  amount — 
vast  as  it  is— implies  a  much  less  ratio  of  population  to  the  square 
mile  than  in  England.* 

China  abounds  in  lar^  cities,  and  the  banks  of  its  riTcrs  and  canals  literally 
swarm  with  buman  life.  Great  numbers  of  the  Chinese  emigrate  annually, 
and  tbejr  are  settled  numerously  in  every  port  of  tbe  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  well  as  in  India.  Australasia,  and  California. 

Education  is  general,  and  all  but  tbe  very  lowest  dasscs  can  read  and  write. 
All  Government  appointments  are  given  to  candidates  who  have  been  successful 
in  repeated  competitive  examinations.  There  is  no  national  or  State  religion, 
altboogh  ConfiiciaalM,  which  is  mainly  professed  by  tbe  higher  and  learned 
ciatte*,  is  aometfanes  regvded  as  such.  The  lower  classes  are  mostly  Buddhiats, 
while  vast  ntimbers  arc  attached  to  the  degrading  superstitions  of  Tatrfva. 
but  Urge  numbers  of  the  people  in  Middle  and  Soutbem  China  profess  and 
practise  the  three  religions. 

There  are  probably  about  jomJlIion  Uohammedans.  t  million  Romas  CAtho- 
Ucs,  and  about  50,000  native  Proe«itaats.  Most  of  tbe  abong;iaal  hill  tribei 
are  Heathens. 

INDUSTRIES :  The  industries  of  China  embrace  ftgfriciilbu^ 
manufartures,  and  commerce.  The  mass  of  the  population  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  soil,  which  is  tilled  with  extreme  care, 
and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Hice 
is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  /«a  is  the  universal  beverage.  Of 
manufactures,  sJ/JI:  and  cotton  are  the  most  important.  Tbe  silkwonn 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  reared  in  vast  numbers  throughout  the 
middie  and  southern  provinces. 

The  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  also  of  national  importance,  and  the 
term  by  whi^h  the  Aner  descnption  of  pottery  is  commaQly  known  in  our  own 
country  indicates  the  fact  of  its  original  derivation  from  China.  A  great  num> 
ber  of  earths  <and  other  mineral  substances  are  employed  in  this  manufactore, 
and  .1  place  c»Ucd  Kin-te-chioe  {in  tbe  inland  province  of  Kiang-si,  south  of 
the  River  Yan^-tste)  is  its  central  seat.  Tbe  Wk*4e  ii^ax*  industry  and  tbe 
manufacture  of  ^U  are  among  tbe  most  important  of  the  indigenous  iodustries 
in  Western  ChtnaL.  The  carving  tf  ivory,  the  making  of  tta-caJJUs.  trays,  and 
other  latqmireJvO^,  varioas  works  in  metal,  and,  more  than  all,  the  art  offrimt- 
img  from  raised  blocks,  indicate  the  skill  and  ingennity  of  tbe  Chinese  artisana. 
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Intenul  CommimicatloD :  Th«re  are  aa.ooo  Imperial  roads^  but  ftioal  of  tho 
internal  iradc  is  carried  on  by  means  of  ihe  magnificent  rivers,  which  arc  con- 
nected together  by  a  network  of  canah.  Of  the  latter,  the  moat  important  was 
the  fiimoiu  Grand  Canal,  which  extends  for  seven  hundred  miles  fbraugh  the 
great  plain,  and  formed  the  main  highway  for  the  conveyance  of  rice  and  other 
articles  to  the  capita).  But  tlte  chanf^es  in  the  coarse  of  the  Honng-ho.  when 
it  abandoned  its  former  bed,  and  made  for  itself  a  new  channel  into  the  Gulf  of 
P^cbe-lce,  have  destroyed  portions  of  the  caiiai,  and  rendered  it  necessary, 
pending  the  construction  of  railways,  to  adopt  a  seaward  route  for  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Pekin  and  the  provinces  to  the  southward. 

The  greater  part  of  China  forms  a  fertile  and  populous  plain,  and  is  especial!/ 
well  adapted  for  the  development  of  railways.  A  short  line  made  in  1876, 
front  Shanghai  to  Woosung.  was  purchased  by  the  authorities  and  torn  up, 
and  the  only  lines  ai  work  are  a  mineral  railway  from  the  K'al-p'lng  coal  mines 
to  the  banks  of  the  Pelho,  a  passenger  tine  from  Taku  to  Tientsin,  and  a  short 
line  in  tb«  island  of  Formosa.'  In  1889,  however,  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  Trunk-Line  between  Pcltin  and  Hankow,  and  when  this  is 
built,  all  the  chief  towns  will  doubtless  soon  be  connected  with  each  other  by 
rait,  as  they  now  are  by  ItUgraph.  The  Chinese  telegraph  lines  have  been 
extended  across  the  frontier,  and  connected  with  the  Rnssian  lines  on  the  north 
and  with  the  British  and  French  lines  on  the  south. 

COMMERCE:  The  foreign  trade  of  China,  which  is  chiefly 
carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Hong-Kong,  and  other  British 
Colonies,  amounts  to  about  50  millions  sterling  a  year. 

The  cbarft<Mer)ftic  anri  best  known  product  of  China  is  tea,  which  is  exported 
in  vast  qnantities,  not  only  to  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  which  maintain  a  maritinae  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  ' '  Treaty  Ports," 
but  also  by  the  overland  route  to  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia. 
Tea  is  not  less  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  Mongol  shepherd  and  the  half-savage 
Kirghiz  Than  to  the  civilised  native  of  European  lands. 

Besides  tea,  the  Chinese  export  raw  sUk  and  sQk  goods,  sograr,  straw-braid, 
paper,  porcdalii,  lacquered  wares,  ivory,  and  variom  ornmncnt.ii  articles.' 
Tliey  import  the  eottoa  and  woollen  sroods  of  England,  nnd  the  opium  of  British 
India,  metala  and  coal,  together  with  a  great  v.inety  of  anicles  from  Ihe  islands 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago — as  pepper,  betel-aut,  sandalwood,  ebony,  ivory) 
and  mother-of-pearl,  with  edible  birds*  nests,  and  trepaoE  {or  sea-slug],  the  two 
latter  being  highly  valued  as  luxuries. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  China"  is  carried  on  through  the  23 
"Treaty  Ports,"  of  which  the  most  important  are  Shanghai,  Can- 
ton, Foochow,  Hankow,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Tientsin,  and  Chefoo. 

The  port  of  Nankin,  though  a  "Treaty  Port "  since  1858,  has  never  been 
opened.  The  new  port  of  Chtmg->KIOE.  on  the  Yang-tsze,  600  miles  above 
Icbang,  is  now  open  to  foreign  commerce,  but  no  foreign  steamer  can  proceed 
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tbere  ontil  Chinese  steamera  commence  to  run.  and  of  this  Ibere  are  u  jret  i 

ligna. 

Three-fourths  of  the  foreig^n  trade  of  China  is  done  with  the 
British  Isles  and  the  British  Colonics. 

About  oneJiaU  of  the  external  trade  of  China  passes  through  Ron(.Konc 
aru-Jifth  is  done  witb  the  Ualted  Klng^dom  direct,  om-tenlh  with  the  cootlnent 
of  Europe  (excludlog  Russia),  one-fifletnik  with  Jaftaa.  ene-twcntittk  with  tsfUa, 
and  imf-tufejtfy-sixfh  with  Asiatic  and  Earopean  Rnssia. 

Tea  and  raw  silk  are  Ibe  prindpal  exports  from  China  to  the  United  K.ing- 
dom.  but  the  qatntiij  exponed  of  the  former  is  decreasing  mpidly,  owing  to 
the  Urgdjr  inenaaed  use  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  but  the  export  of  raw  silk 
is  iaorcutDg.  llw  bulk  of  the  direct  British  exports  to  China  is  made  up  of 
cottOB  and  wooUea  goods. 

"  China  has,  besides,  an  extensiva  coasting  trade,  targdy  carried  on  by  Briii^ 
and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels — both  junks  and  fonign-bailt 
vessels.  A  considerable  fleet  of  steamers  belonging  to  a  Chinese  Conpaajr  is 
engaged  in  this,  and  occasionally  participates  in  the  foreign  trade." 

Tba  Imperial  Marltlma  Customs  of  China,  ustially  called  the  Foreign  Cusitnmj, 
is  controlled  by  an  English  Inspector-General,  and  most  of  its  chief  olficia}! 
are  also  British.  "This  service  collects  the  customs  dues  and  duties  on  all 
gooda  imported  or  exported  in  any  vessel  other  than  a  Chinese  junk,  from  or 
into  any  Treaty  port.  They  have  also  diarge  of  ml)  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships, harbours,  buoys,  beacons.  &c. ,  and  have  their  own  fleet  of  cruisers, 
officered  by  foreigners-"' 

GOVERNMENT :  The  government  of  China  is  an  absolute  des- 
potism, based  throughout  upon  the  assumption  of  parental  authority. 
The  Emperor  is  the  recognised  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  and  father  of 
all  bis  subjects  ;  and  the  same  notion  of  parental  authority  is  care- 
fully preserved  through  all  the  gradations  of  society.  The  rruzji- 
darins  (as  the  various  civil  and  military  authorities  of  China  are 
styled  by  Europeans)  constitute  nine  different  orders  of  rank,  each 
in  regular  subordination  to  that  immediately  above  it 

The  public  R«v*iiim  is  iK>t  luMswn,  but  is  supposed  to  amount  to  abou  too 
million  taels,*  one-fifth  of  which  is  derived  from  \ht  foreign  customs,  and  the 
rest  chi^y  tiom  duties  and  taxes  on  land.  tall,  ofium,  and  riit.  The  BspMdi- 
tof*  is  mainly  for  the  army,  wbich  is  estimated  to  cost  about  15  millions  sterUnf 
a  year.  The  toul  eatemal  Debt  is  about  5  miUions,  and  the  internal  debt  aboni 
8^  millions. 

The  military  forces  of  China  are  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Tartar 
and  the  Chinese,  and  number  upwards  of  1.000,000  men.  The  Imperial  navy 
consists  of  numerous  war-jurnks.  3  ironclads,  7  cnistrs,  and  y^gtsmAoats.  with 
torfedo-boais  and  other  vessels,  some  of  which  were  built  at  the  '^Htti 
araanals  al  Sbaoghu  and  Foochow.  There  ate  numerous  smaller  fleets  belong- 
ing to  the  Governors  of  the  various  maritime  Provinces, 

L  Tte  JMMkj>M«>  Kmt  JMl.  itiaL.  I  M«kn  •Om  iMftn,  or  th*  teMWH  ritr«r 

«f(«liteh  aboBi  n— t  ptMv,  na  Iba  b««  (tft-o-   Bofc  »4  i  haikna  omNsm  tMd>  •«■ 
tfMAw  ol  Um  *aa«  tmhta  M  UkK  UnlMdaiMMMdl  <».SNii  at  «^  hakwn  bick  — 
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JIVISIONS :  China  Proper  is  divided  into  18  Provinces,  hence 
its  native  ndsi\zr— Shi-pa- shtng^  "the  eighteen  Provinces." 


Provinces. 

Caf^uU. 

Proviuees. 

Capital  t. 

1. 

Pe-cbe-lu. 

Peltia. 

IOl 

Houpeh 

.     Wuchang. 

<- 

ShUttUQg  , 

.    Tiinan. 

«. 

Hoooaa 

Cbangnha. 

J- 

Shansi 

Taiyuca. 

13. 

Sbeosl 

.    Si-ngan. 

4* 

Honao 

Kat&ing. 

»3- 

Kansn 

Lanchow. 

S- 

Kianf  su    . 

Pfanktn. 

14- 

Sxechaen  ■ 

.     Chingtu. 

&. 

Nfaabw«t. 

Njcankii^ 

'5- 

Kwaotuny. 

Canton. 

7' 

Kian^     . 

Nancbanf. 

16. 

Kwaafsi    . 

KwcjlLng. 

S. 

CliBkUnff  . 

Hang  chow. 

»7- 

Kweichow. 

Kwviyang. 

9- 

FoUao 

Foochow. 

t8. 

Yiuuaa 

Yonnan. 

Not  included  in  the  above  list  is  the  Transmurai  Provirue  of  Sbln^-Uaf 
or  LeaotOQg  (capital.  Afukden],  incorporated  with  Cbiaa  after  the  conquest 
of  the  coantry  by  the  Mancbu  Tartars  in  1644,  and  the  two  Insular  Provincts 
of  Ponaosa  (capital,  7'ai'iDan-/it)  and  Hainan  (capital,  K^ieH-chota). 

TOWNS  :  The  cities  of  China  arc  generally  of  large  size — ^many 
of  them  have  each  several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
capital  of  the  Empire,  Pekia,  contains  at  least  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants,  and  Canton  is  much  more  populous.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant cities,  besides  Pekin  and  Canton,  are  Shanghai,  N&nkio,  and 
Hajikow— all  three  situated  within  the  valley  of  the  Yang^tsze^ 
Hangchow,  Ntngpo,  Foochow,  and  Amoj,  on  the  coast  to  the  south 
of  the  River  Yang-tsze. 

PEKIN  (j.ooo),  or  ihc  "Court  of  the  North,"  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  is  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  (be  country,  near  the  River  Peibo.  and 
not  far  from  the  Great  Wall ;  50  milns  further  dawn  the  same  river  is  the  great 
port  of  Tientsin  (t.ooo).  about  30  mites  from  its  mouth.  Pekin  consists  of  two 
walled  cities,  the  northern  being  ibe  Imperial  or  Tartar  city,  and  the  one  to 
ihe  south  the  Chinese  or  commercial  city.  Nankin  (450),  which,  as  the  "Court 
of  the  South,"  r.inlEcd  second  in  importance  lo  Pckin,  the  "  Court  of  the  North," 
is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yang-iixc.  Though  declared  a  "Treaty  Port"  in 
tds8,  it  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  foreign  trade.  It  is  noted  for  its  tiUk  and 
Hank^en  manufactures,  but  its  forei^  trade,  formerly  important,  is  very  smalt, 
although  Ibe  River  Ynng-tsxe,  on  which  it  stands,  is  the  great  highway  of  the 
interior  commerce  of  China,  and  a  vast  population  is  found  upon  its  lianks. 

Shaacbal  (400).  on  the  coast  at  the  southern  entrance  to  this  great  river,  was 
first  opened  to  European  commerce  in  1842.  and  has  t>ecomc  the  chief  com- 
mercial  emporinm  of  China.  Steamers  from  Europe  and  Japan  ran  regularly 
to  Shanghai,  but,  in  the  season,  British  and  other  foreign  steamers  go  up  the 
river  to  Hankow  (800),  the  chiefmart  of  the  tea  districts  in  the  interior.  Chinese 
steamers  also  run  regularly  between  Shanghai  and  Ilinkow,  adijtanceof  about 
700  miles,  and  above  Hankow,  imalt  British  steamers  run  to  Icbang  (over  i.ooo 
miles  from  the  sea^  Efforts  have  t>cen  lately  made  (0  get  a  British  steamer  up 
to  Cbaag'>Kioff,  the  new  "  Treaty  Port "  on  the  Upper  Yang.tsxe,  but  hitherto 
without  success,  and  recently  the  right  to  run  British  vessels  to  this  town — the 
principal  emporium  of  Western  China — has  been  practically  given  up. 

Foochow  (6cxi)  is  a  great  tea  port,  and  the  chief  outlet  of  the  "  black  tea* 
province  of  Fokicn.     It  also  has  large  manufactures  of  cotton  and  parcelabt. 


Aaof  (too)  is  gin  hnportani  manufacturiaff  and  oommercial  town  on  an  isla 
off  the  coast  of  Fokicn.  opposite  Formosa,  Sl-a^an,  the  capita!  of  the  Prorinoe 
of  ShcD'Si.  is  .1  waHcd  city,  6  miles  square,  and  ttie  largest  town  in  the  interior 
of  China. 

CANTON  f9,ooo),  the  "  City  of  Perfection."  was  long  the  sole  point  of  inter- 
course between  the  Chinese  and  the  people  of  other  lantls,  and  the  only  eni. 
poriuni  of  the  tea  trade.  This  great  industrial  and  commercial  city  staiids  at 
the  bead  of  an  extensive  estuary — the  Canton  River — into  which  the  Si-kiane 
falls,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  live  in  boats  on  the  river  channels 
and  canals.  Steamers  run  daily  between  Canton  and  Hong-Kong,  and  the 
direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  is  only  excee<)ed  by  that  of  Shanghai,  the  eora- 
mercial  metropolis  of  Chinx  A  group  of  islamic  lies  off  the  entrance  of  the 
Canton  River;  one  island  (the  second  in  point  of  size)  of  this  group  is  Hongr- 
Kong,  which  belongs  to  Britain.*  On  an  isUnd  on  the  western  side  of  the 
estuary  is  Macao,  which  belongs  to  the  Portuguese. 

TIBET. 

Tibet,  an  inland  country,  is  to  the  west  of  China  Proper^  and  is 
divided  from  India  on  the  south  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  It 
consists  of  a  vast  tableland,  upwards  of  i$,ooo  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  has  an  arM  of  about  650,000  square  miles  (or  about 
1 1  times  that  of  England  and  Wales),  and  a  populatioHf  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  Mongolians,  of  6  millions. 

Besides  the  Himalaya  Mooataias  on  its  southern  border,  the  tableland  of 
Tibet  is  crossed  by  stnpendous  mo  un tain-chit  ns — the  Karakoram  Motutafau 
and  the  Knen-Lan  Moontaina — which  extend  through  it  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west.  Numefousrivers  originate  in  this  ele^'ated  region,  and  descend  thence 
to  the  surrounding  plains.  The  Sanpu  or  Upper  Brabmapntra  drains  the 
southern  valleys  of  Tibet.  The  north-eastern  and  eastern  districts  are  watered 
by  the  Upper  Yang-tsxe-klang  and  the  Upper  SaJoen  and  their  tributaries.  The 
lake  of  RakasTaJ.  lying  nt  an  elevation  of  15.300  feet,  gives  origin  to  the  .^m/J^^', 
and  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  originates  in  the  high  mount;iin-region  of 
Western  TibfL  The  ring-like  Lake  Palti  (13,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea) 
lies  between  the  Sanpu  and  th?  Himalayas,  to  the  north  of  Dhutan.  The  Teagri 
N«r  (a  large  Lake  to  the  north  of  Lhassa],  which  receives  the  drainage  of  a 
fau^ge  district  in  the  interior,  is  upwards  of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

TIm  indostry  of  Tibet  is  almost  wholly  pastoral.  Vast  herds  of  sheep,  moun- 
tain goats,  and  buflaloes  are  reared,  and  supply  the  materials  for  extensive 
traffic.    The  fine  hair  of  the  Tibetan  goat  is  wo\-en  into  the  shawls  of  Cashmerv; 

Thot^h  under  the  recognised  sovereignly  of  China,  the  native  institutions  of 
Tibet  appear  to  be  little  interfered  with  The  real  sovereign  of  the  country  is 
the  Grand  Lama,  or  high-priest  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  of  whidi  Tibet  is  the 
ccnlre.  The  Chinese  I^iferyy  resides  at  the  town  of  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Lhassa  contains  the  vast  temple  of  the  Grand  Lama,  which  is  annually 
visited  by  thoimnds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  near  it  is  the 
great  nionaslery  of  Dehang,  in  which  no  less  than  6,000  priests  reside.  A  second 
Grand  Lama — the  Tcsho  Lama— resides  at  Sbigatxe  (on  the  Sanpu.  about  aoo 
miles  west  of  Lhassa),  the  monasteritis  of  which  contain  3,000  priests. 

t.  my  ■  futtw  dweriptkw  of  llnng-Kang  wt  p.  jag, 
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MONGOLIA. 

loNOOUA  comprehends  a  vast  region  of  Central  Asia,  i^  million 
square  miles  in  extent,  lying  b:'tween  Chinii  and  Siberia,  and  stretch- 
ing from  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Altai  Moimtains  on  the  west,  to 
the  Great  Khing^an  Raag^e  on  the  east.  This  immense  region  is  but 
thinly  peopled,  the  population  being  probably  less  than  a  millions. 

This  vast  upland,  which  averages  atiout  3,000  feet  above  ihc  sea.  is  the  true 
primeval  home  of  ihe  great  Mongolian  branch  of  the  human  family.  lis  irru«y 
iteppe-Iandi,  girdled  by  forest-covered  and  n)ow>cappcd  mountains,  enclose 
the  great  desert  region  known  as  the  Gobi  or  Shamo.  a  waterless  and  treeleu 
plain,  s.ocra  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  or  500  miles.  The  district 
of  Kobdo  in  the  north-west  is  traversed  and  diversified  by  numerous  ranges  and  i 
offshoots  from  the  Ahai  Moiini.iin  System.  The  valleys  of  North- Western  Mod-  J 
golia  ate  well  watered :  the  streams  between  ttie  SaUosk  Mountalat  and  the 
Tannu-oU  Raase  jom  the  Yenitei,  while  the  Jabklian  and  other  rivers,  which 
flow  through  the  broad  upland  between  the  Tannu-ola  Mountains  and  the 
Southern  Altai,  discharge  into  one  or  other  of  the  enclosed  basins  of  the  lakes 
Dnrea  Nor,  Kara-assu  Nor,  Ubsa  Nor,  and  the  Khirghlx  Nor.  The  last  named 
lake  receives  the  ovcrfiow  of  all  the  surrounding  lakes  and  rivers. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  this  favoured  portion  of  Mongolia,  stretches  a  dreary 
lifeless  waste  of  shifting;  sands,  destitute  alike  of  vefretaUon,  birds,  and  aoioals. 

Mongolia  Is  wholly  a  pastoral  region.  The  bulk  of  its  population  are  nomads, 
whose  wealth  consists  in  their  flocks  ncid  herds,  and  whose  liabits  are  thoM 
which  uniformly  belong  to  such  a  mode  of  life.  The  entire  belt  of  Central  Asia, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Amur  to  those  of  the  Volga,  is  termed  by  its  wandering 
inhabitants  the  "  Land  of  Grass;"  and  vast  tracts  of  pasture-ground,  alternating 
at  intervals  with  mounlatns,  rivers , and  I-ikes,  constitute  its  characterislic  feature. 
In  such  a  region,  the  aspect  of  social  life  remains  almost  unchanged  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  Mongol  of  the  present  day  is  a  shepherd  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  a  warrior,  as  his  ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  Timor  and 
Genghis  Khan. 

The  inh.^bitanis  of  Mongolia  belong  to  three  great  sections — the  Kalkas  in 
the  north,  and  the  SunniUt  in  the  south-east,  both  of  which  are  of  the  pure 
Mongol  race ;  and  the  mixed  Mongol  and  Chinese  tribes  between  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Gobi  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

The  few  towns  in  this  vast  territory  are  found  upon  the  frequented  routes  of 
commerce,  .\mongst  them  are  Ullaa-sotal  and  fCobdo,  both  within  the  north* 
westerly  [>ortion  of  the  territory.  Kobdo  lies  within  the  considerable  volley  of 
Ihe  jabkan  River.  Urga,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Buddhist  Umas,  is  simply  « 
"camp"  on  the  banks  of  the  Tola,  an  sfHuent  of  the  Selenga,  which  flows 
north  into  Lake  Baikal.  Here  a  large  fiur,  attended,  it  is  said,  by  200,000 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Mongolia,  is  held  every  three  yean. 

The  great  trade-route  from  Pekin  to  Siberia  across  the  Gobi  divides  at 
Sair-ussu,  in  lat.  45*"  N.,  one  branch  passing  north  to  the  frontier  station  of 
Maimachin,  which  lies  opposite  the  Siberian  frontier  town  of  Kiakhta,  where  | 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  traders  meet.     Tbe  other  branch  trends  west  throu^ 
Ulias-sutai  and  Kobdo  to  Russian  Central  Asia. 

The  sotuhem  trade-routes,  which  pass,  the  one  through  Kuija,  and  tbe 
ottier  through  Kashgor,  are  distinguished  by  the  Chinese  as  the  I'kian-Skam 
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P^-/u  and  the  ThianSkaH  Nan-Iii,  that  is.  the  Northern  and  Southern  Thuin- 
Shan  Routes.  T^se  fonn  the  chief  routes  by  which  China  can  advance  west- 
ward :  hence  "  the  vast  importance  to  China  of  the  extreme  north-western  por- 
tion of  Mongolia,  now  commonly  but  inconveniently  spoken  of  u  Zuogaria." 


ZU  NG  AR  I  A- 

ZUNGARIA  includes  the  wild  and  desolate  region  between  the 
7*hian-Shan  and  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  is  bounded  by  Eastern 
Turkestan  on  the  souths  and  by  Russian  Central  Asia  on  the  "Wf^i. 

"Hie  area  of  this  region  is  about  S5o,o»e  square  miles,  or  three  times  that 
of  England,  but  the  population,  consisting  mostly  of  ChincK  exiles  and 
Kalmuck  refugees  from  the  Russian  "governments"  on  its  westem  borders, 
does  not  exceed  6»e,ooe.  The  largest  town,  Uramtsi,  ut  in  the  south,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Thian-Shan.  Kolja,  on  the  River  lU,  is  an  important 
place  of  trade,  as  it  is  nKir  the  Russian  and  Chinese  borders,  and  is  a  much- 
frequented  route  for  mercbanis  passing  from  one  country  to  the  other. 

The  Upper  Hi  Valley,  or  Kuljn.  as  it  is  now  called,  from  its  most  important 
town,  is  adrainistraiively  connected  with  Zungario.  The  valley  was  oceuiaed 
by  the  Russians  from  1871  to  1880,  when  it  was  resiorrd  to  China.  It  has 
an  area  of  some  a6.ooo  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  scarcely  ioo.ooq, 
although  it  is  naturally  "by  far  the  richest  Land  in  the  Empire  beyond  the 
bmits  of  China  Proper,  and  has  at  times  supported  vast  populations  dwelling 
in  Dunicrous  large  cities  and  thriving  towns  scaiterod  over  its  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  plains.  But  the  frequent  fcvoIu,  first  of  Zungars.  then  of  Oongan 
and  Tarancbi  Mohammedans,  in  which  momentary  success  was  invariably 
foUowed  by  wholesale  extermination,  have  in  recent  times  converted  these 
magnificent  lands  into  a  howling  vrildcmess.  The  victims  of  these  saccessive 
Zungnnan  and  Dungan  insurrections,  extending  over  more  than  a  century, 
must  be  reckoned  literally  by  millions,  and  the  scene  of  desolation  now  prc> 
<enied  by  the  mined  cities  and  wasted  plains  of  unhappy  Kulja  baffles  all 
description."' 

EASTERN    TURKESTAN. 

Eastern  Turkestan,  the  most  westerly  province  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  is,  physically,  a  vast  embayment  enclosed  by  the  lofty 
ranges  of  the  Kantkoram,  the  Pamir  Plateau,  and  the  Thian-Shan 
or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  inclining  on  the  east  towards  the  basin 
of  Lob  Nor,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  River  Tarim  are  losL 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Chinese  or  Eastern  Turkestan  lies  within  the  basin  of  the 
Tarim,  a  river  which  approaches  the  Danube  in  length,  but  which  decreases  in 
volume  as  it  Sows  akmg  the  borders  of  the  great  Gobi  Desert,  in  which  tu  waters 
are  finally  lost,  ahnost  before  reaching  the  shallow  expand  of  Lob  Nor.  The 
Tarim  is  formed  by  ibe  jtmction  of  the  numerous  streams  which  dcscaid  from 
the  lofty  uplands  and  mountain  ranges  which  enclose  the  western  and  babciable 
part  of  the  country.  I'he  Khotaa  Rhr«r  and  the  Yarkand  River  both  flow 
from  the  Karakoram  Mounlains;  the  Kbaagar  Rlnr  rises  in  the  Trani-AIai 
Range. 

i.  SualiMd't  Cgi^MadlBa  of  Ctoinplijf  aod  TravcL— AMa.,  p.  394. 
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"  If  you  could  gel  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Chinese  Turkeslan,"  writes  a  recent 
traveller,  "you  would  see  a  great  bare  desert,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
barren  mountains,  and  at  their  bases  you  would  sec  some  vivid  green  spots, 
showing  out  sharp  and  distinct  like  blots  of  green  paint  dropped  on  a  sepia 
picture.  In  the  western  end.  round  Kasligar  and  Varkand,  the  cultivation  is  of 
greato'  extent  and  more  continuous  than  in  the  eastern  half,  where  the  oase* 
are  small  and  separated  from  each  other  by  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  desert. 
These  oases  arc,  however,  extraordinarily  fertile;  every  ficrap  of  land  that  can  j 
be  cultivated  is  used  up,  and  every  drop  of  water  is  drained  off  from  the  sire&ni 
and  used  for  irrigation."* 

The  climate  is  one  of  great  extremes.  In  the  sheltered  valleys  withia  the 
mountain  regions  and  in  the  lowlands,  wherever  irrigation  is  possible, large cropa 
ot grain  ojiAfrvit  are  grown.  Some  silk  and  cotton  are  also  produced,  and 
large  numbers  of  thtefi  and  horsts  arc  reared  on  the  upland  pastures.  Kasliffar 
{170).  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  the  largest  town,  but  Yarkand  {100)  is  com- 
mercially the  most  important,  as  it  stands  on  the  trade  route  from  Inner  China 
to  Kasbmlr,  in  India,  through  the  /Carakoram  Pais.  The  Tertk  Pats  trade 
route  between  China  and  Russia,  passes  through  Kashgar.  Khotan,  also  an  im- 
portant trading  centre,  lies  oorth-east  of  the  Kanikoram  Pass. 

This  territory,  which  has  an  area  of  over  430,900  sqxtare  miles,  and  a  popnkuj 
tion  of  only  600,000,  one-half  of  whom  arc  nomads,  was  forroerly  known  a4| 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  was  first  conquered  in  1758.      In  1864,  bovrever,  the ' 
Chinese  troops  were  expelled  by  the  Tunganis  or  Mohammedans  of  Kansa, 
aided  by  the  Usbegs  of  Western  Turkestan  ;  and  in  1865,  the  able  leader  of  the 
latter,  the  Amir  Yakub  Khan,  formed  the  province  into  an  independent  State. 
Butaner  bis  death,  in  1677,  the  Chinese  troops  advanced,  almost  unchecked, 
and  re-occapied  the  country. ' 

MANCHURIA. 
Manchuria  is  an  extensive  but  little  known  tract  of  country 
lying  east  of  Mong'oliA,  and  litnltcd  on  the  northward  by  the  course 
of  the  River  Amur,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  now  within  the 
Russian  dominions." 

The  area  is  estimated  at  362.000  square  miles  (about  six  limes 
that  of  England  and  Wales),  and  the  population  at  xa  millions,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Manchus  in  the  north  and  centre^  and  Chinese 
in  the  south. 

The  country  is  politically  divided  into  (i.)  the  province  of  Tiltilkar  in  the 
north-west,  a  triangular  tract  bounded  by  the  Khlngan  Mountains,  the  Amur, 
and  the  River  Sungari ;  (3.)  the  province  of  KUln-uIa  in  the  south-east,  em- 
bracing tbe  long  strip  between  the  Lower  Sungari  on  the  north,  and  the  Shan 
Alin  Mountains  and  the  Ussuri  River  on  the  east ;  (3. )  the  province  of  Laao- 
ton?  or  Sbing-king  in  the  south.*  The  first  two  provinces  are  within  the  basin 
of  the  Sungari,  the  great  river  of  Manchuria;  the  latter  comprises  the  lower 
part  of  the  basin  of  tbe  Leao-bo. 
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Boih  Manchqria  and  Mongolia,  along  wiih  Eastern  Turkestan,  were  I 
included  uader  the  general  appellation  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The  sontbem 
prorioee,  Leaotong  or  Shing-king,  is  inhabited  prindpally  by  Chinese,  and  b 
now  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  China  Proper.  Its  chief  city,  Mnkdui  or 
Shinyang  (170),  lies  a  hundred  miles  north-east  of  the  port  of  Tin^oa.  on  tbe 
Gulf  of  Leaotong.  The  chief  loirn  of  ihe  nonhem  province  is  TsitsUear, 
which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nonni,  an  aflluent  of  tbe  SungarL  The  capital 
of  the  soutb-easteni  province  is  Kirio,  on  the  Upper  Sungari. 

COREA. 
CORBA,  called  by  the  natives  Ch'ao-hsien^  the  "  Land  of  the  Morn- 
ing Calm,"  is  a  peninsula  which  stretches  southward  from  Manchtiru 
between  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japaui.  Its  inhabitants  are 
exceedingly  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers,  but  the  coantn.' 
is  being  gradually  opened  to  Europeans. 

The  arra  is  estimated  at  85,000  square  miles — nearly  one-half 
that  of  England  and  Wales — and  the  pcpuJation  at  i3  millions,  an 
average  of  152  to  the  square  mile. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  Corca  are  similar  lo  those  of  Italy.  The  long 
range  forming  the  backbone  of  the  Corean  peninsula,  prolonged  on  the  north 
into  the  lofty  sno^-clad  range  of  theShan  Aim,  is  almost  ibe  counicrpart  of  the 
Apenninei  and  the  Alps  of  Italy.  There  is  this  difTerence.  however,  that  tbe 
Corean  chain  runs  along  the  east  coast  and  is  continued  due  north  to  the  great 
range  on  the  north,  whereas  tbe  Apennines  bend  to  the  west  before  uniting  with 
the  Alps.  The  cast  coast  of  Corca  is  high  and  rugged :  tbe  Icvd  tracts  along 
the  Yellow  Sea  are  skirted  with  numerous  islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  Qoct- 
part  Tbe  interior  is  but  little  known.  Tbe  forests  are  infested  with  hearty 
tigers,  and  other  camivora.  and  large  numbers  of  eatiU  arc  rearwL  Tbe  most 
important  plant-product  is  gla-teog,  a  root  yielding  an  intoxicating  dm^. 
StAMj,  eotokides,  and  gifi-seitg  are  the  ch^  articles  of  export,  but  rue.  miiUt, 
cotton,  and  tabacco  are  also  grown,  and  gold,  irom.  UaJ,  and  coal  are  worked 
in  various  parts  of  tbe  country.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Japan,  and.  next 
io  importance  to  that  country,  with  Asiatic  Russia  and  China.  British  manu- 
factures are  largely  imported  ibrougb  Japan.  Tbe  imports  and  exports  at  tbe 
three  treaty  port* — Jenchuan,  Fusan,  and  Vuensan — do  not  exceed  a  million 
sterling  a  year. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  in  1393,  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment over  the  country  has  declined,  and  although  the  king  still  sends  tribute  to 
tbe  Emperor  of  China,  he  is  practically  independent  The  form  of  government  ii 
an  absolute  moaarchy.  and  the  administration  is  based  on  that  of  China.  Tbe 
prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  tbe  worship  of  ancestors  is  obserred  as  in 
China.  But  little  respect  is  shown  to  any  form  of  religion,  and  neither  temples 
DOT  priests  are  allowed  in  tbe  city  of  SeouL  Confucius  has  many  followers 
among  tbe  higher  classes,  and  the  Chinese  classics  are  tbe  chief  subjects  of  study. 

The  capital  is  SEOUL  or  King-H-tao  (aao),  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula, 
on  the  river  Ya-lu.  There  is  a  Japanese  colony  at  Fusaa  on  Ibe  south  coast, 
which  is  now  ^frt*  port,  as  well  as  Jenchuan  on  tbe  east  coast,  and  Yuessaa  on 
tbe  west  coast  Port  Hamilton,  a  pxisition  commanding  tbe  entrance  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  was  occupied  by  England  in  1884,  but  was  restored  to  China  on  the 
tinderstanding  that  uo  other  power  would  t>e  permitted  lo  occupy  any  positioas 
on  tbe  Corean  coasts. 
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HONG-KONG. 

Tlie  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong-Kong  includes  the  island  of 
Hong-Koag,  off  the  south-eastern  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River,  and  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Kowtoon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait — the  Ly-ee-moon  Pass- 
not  more  than  a  quaner  of  a  mile  in  width. 

The  island  of  Hong'-KcmK'  is  about  ix  miles  Inngand  from  a  tog  miles  broads 
and.  with  the  Kowloon  Peninsula  on  tbc  mainland,  has  sn  area  of  about  30 
square  railei,  and  a  population  of  s5o,<mo,  at>oul  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Cbiiicse. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  irregular  and  hilly,  aod  rises  in  Victoria  Peak— 
a  favourite  pUce  of  residence  in  the  hot  season— lo  a  heiRht  of  r.8oo  feel. 
Though  well  watered,  it  is  naturally  barren,  and  the  cUmate'  is  rather  insalu- 
brious and  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but  cooler  and  more  invigorating  in 
winter. 

Hong-Kong,  which  half  a  century  ago  was  a  bare  rock,  with  a 
fisherman's  hut  here  and  there  as  the  only  sign  of  habitation,  its 
great  sca-bastn  but  very  rarely  disturbed  by  a  passing  keel,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  commercial,  miUtary,  and  naval 
stations  of  the  British  Empire.  The  capital — Victoria — on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  has  a  magnificent  natural  harbour,  and 
is  the  main  artery  of  British  commerce  in  Chinese  waters.  Hong- 
Kong  is,  in  fact,  the  third  port  in  the  British  Empire,  and  therefore, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  New  York,  the  third  port  in  the  world. 
The  tonnage  frequenting  its  harbour  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  American  continent,  or  than 
that  of  the  four  principal  colonics  of  Australia. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  crowded  into  the  same  space  such  a  swarm- 
ing mass  of  humanity  as  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Victoria,  and  alooKSide  this 
eastern  hive  ore  found  all  the  most  characteristic  and  highly  developed  features 
of  western  cirilitation.  Long  lines  of  quays  and  wharves,  large  warehouses 
teeming  with  merchandize,  shops  stocked  with  all  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  needs  o[  two  civilizations,  line  for  four  miles  the  island  shores.  Behind 
thesis,  interspersed  with  tropical  foliage,  and  rising,  tier  on  tier,  up  the  moun- 
tain-side, are  handsome  streets  and  sutely  public  buildings,  and  higher  still, 
solidly  constructed  roads,  hncd  with  bumboos  and  other  delicately  fronded 
trees,  climb  up  to  and  over  the  heights  behind,  and  arc  so  studded  with  houses 
as  to  give  almost  an  urban  aspect  to  the  higher  elevation  of  the  island,  and 
indeed  it  seemaasif.  at  no  distant  period,  every  available  comer  of  Hong-Kong 
will  be  covered  with  houses.  Kowloon,  also,  until  recently  an  uninhabited 
waste  of  red  rock,  is  becoming  covered  with  bouses,  docks,  warehouses,  and 
verdure.* 

More  than  half  the  foreign  trade  of  Hong-Kong  is  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  British  trade  with  China 
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is  done  through  Hong-Kong.     The  staple  exports  are  silk  and  tea^ 
and  the  chief  imports,  cotton  and  woollen  ^oods,  and  metals. 

Over  50.000  junks  belong  (o  Hong-Kong,  and  about  4.000  foreign  vessels 
oil  annoallj  at  the  port.  Tbere  is  no  Custom  House/but  the  actual  trade  of 
the  colony,  exclusive  of  tbe  transit  traffic,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  over  so 
millions  sterling  a  year. 

Tbe  Governor  of  Hong-Konf .  wbo  is  aided  by  an  Executive  and  a  Legi!dm- 
tive  Coundl,  also  controls  tbe  Britisb  trade  with  all  the  "Treaty  Pons"  of 
China.  Tbe  Reveiiae,  now  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  has.  since  i855« 
generally  exceeded  the  Expcaditnr*.  There  ts  a  small  Poblk  Dabt,  incurred 
for  waterworks,  Slc 

MACAO. 

Macao,  now  small  and  tinimportant,  was  formerly  the  centre  of 
Portuguese  commerce  with  the  Far  East 

The  city,  which  has  a/ei^u/j/ttm  of  about  6R,»oo.  occupies  a  peninstila  oa  tbe 
south<castero  side  of  a  small  island  in  the  Bay  erf  Canton,  exactly  opposite 
Hong-Kong,  at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 


ASIATIC    RUSSl.A 

The  Asiatic  division  of  the  Russian  Empire  embraces  more  than 
a  third  of  Asia— the  largest  of  the  continents — and  nearly  one* 
seventh  of  the  total  land-area  of  the  globe.  But  this  immense 
territory  is  very  thinly  peopled,  the  total  population  amotmting  to 
not  more  than  iS  millions,  an  average  of  only  3  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

Asiatic  RossU  is  conterminous  with  European  Russia  on  the  west,  and  Ha 
SDUtbero  frontier  "marches"  with  that  of  tbe  Chinese  Empire,  ftom  the  Pu:i£c 
coast  to  the  northern  edge  of  tbe  Pamtr  Plateau,  a  distance  of  j.oco  miles* 
while,  on  tbe  soutb-west.  tbe  Russian  lemtories  extend  to  tbe  borden  of 
Afghanistan  and  Persia.  The  gigantic  Eurasian  empire  of  "  Holy  Russia"  b 
thus  "oo«  coQtinaous  and  coosected  whole, "  with  but  one  nominal  "break** 
in  the  souih-wesl,  where  tbr  "protected"  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhan 
intervene  between  the  Tianscaspian  Territory  and  Russian  Turkestan.  Bat 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  this  imtmuru*  territory  are,  and  must 
alwajFS  remain,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable;  dreary  "Tundras"  line  tbe 
Arctic  coasts,  and  barren  "  Steppes  "  and  sandy  deserts  cover  Urge  areas.  Bat 
even  Siberia  possesses  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  black  cartb  codi,  whicb, 
toigeiber  with  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth,  will  some  day  make  this  portioa  of 
the  Runian  Empire  poptilous  and  prosperous. 

Anaitc  Russia  includes  three  distinct  divisiotu.  namely: — Siberia,  Riuaiaa 
Central  Asia,  and  Cancaala. 

SIBERIA 

SiBKRiA  incltides  all  the  northern  belt  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 

comprising  the  vast  plain  whicb  slopes  Arom  the  Altai  Mountains  to 

the  Arctic  Ocean.    This  immense  region  is  botmded  on  the  nortJk 

by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  fox/,  by  the  Pacific ;  on  the  south,  by 
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the  Chinese  Empire  and  Russian  Centra]  Asia;  and  on  the  west^  by 
Russia  in  Europe. 

Strictly  speaking,  with  the  exception  or  the  soutb-eutern  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  Kamichatka.,  no  port  of  Siberia  borders  directly  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Oa  referring  to  the  map,  the  student  will  find  thai  the  eastern  coasts  are  wasbedj 
by  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Okbotsic,  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.     All  these,  bow- ^ 
ever,  ore  but  parts  of  the  Padfic  Ocean. 

EXTENT :  The  area  of  Siberia  is  officially  estimated  at  4,830,000 
square  miles,  f>,  83  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  ffTtAtest  lenrth  of  Siberia,  from  Bering  Strait  to  the  Ural  Moantains,  is 
4,000  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  &oulb,  about  a,eoo  miles. 

COASTS  :  The  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  though  generally  low, 
are  deeply  indented  by  several  gulfs  or  rather  estuaries,  but  their 
navigation  is  closed  by  ice  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
eastern  coasts  arc  washed  by  three  land-locked  seas — the  Bering 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk^  and  the  Sea  o/JapoHy  all  opening  into  the 
Pacific. 

The  Narik-Easi  Passagt  was  accomplished  by  Nordenstciold  in  1S7S-79,  In 
the  "Vega,"  and  It  was  confidently  expected  that  sonic  maniime  intcrcourae 
would  be  carried  on  during  the  summer  months  between  Siberia  and  Europe. 
Scverait  attempts  have  been  made,  but  none  on  any  considerable  scale  or  with 
any  peat  proSt 

The  seas  which  wash  the  eastern  eoasts  of  Siberia  are  leparated  from  the 
ocean  by  chains  of  islands ;  the  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  by  the 
Aleotlas  Islandi;  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  by  the  Korile  IsUnds  ;  and  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  by  the  Japanese  Islands.  But  they  are  not  true  inlatid  seas,  like  the 
MeditemLneaii  or  the  Eidltic.  They  are  "generally  shallow,  but,  contrary  to 
the  genera!  law  of  depth,  the  coasts  are  on  the  whole  lofty,  except  at  the 
mouths  of  the  larger  rivers." 

The  principal  caf^s  are  North>East  Caps  or  Cap*  Chdjuildn,  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  Old  World ;  Bast  Cape,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Asia ; 
and  Cape  Lopatka,  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka. 

The  chief  dmu  of  the  sea  are  the  Galfs  of  Obi  and  YenUel,  Taimyr  Bay,  and 
Khataaga  Bay  on  the  north,  opening  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and,  opening 
directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Pacific,  .ire  ihe  Gulf  of  Anadir,  a  part  of  the  Bering 
Sen :  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  with  the  Gulfs  of  Peojiosk  and  Ghijinsk ;  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  with  the  Gulf  of  Tartary. 

The  most  notable  ehanruis  and  straits  are  B«Hne  Strait,  which  divides  Asia 
from  North  America,  and  is  only  about  60  milci  wide  ;  La  Perouse  Strait,  be* 
iwccn  Ihe  islands  of  Saghaticn  and  Ycso ;  and  (he  Golf,  or  rather  Channel,  of 
Tartary,  between  the  island  of  Saghalien  and  the  mainland. 

The  most  important  islands  are  the  Liakhov  Islands  or  New  Siberia,  off  the 
north  coast  of  Siberia,  bmous  for  their  fossil  ivory ;  De  Long  Islands,  further 
Borth.  and  Wrang*!  Island,  ftirther  east ;  with  the  Bear  Islands,  off  the  monlh 
of  the  Kolyma.  Off  the  eastern  coast  are  St  t^wtence  Island  and  Berfatf 
Island,  in  Ihe  Bering  Sea;  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and  the  KarOe  Islands,  given  to 
Japan  in  1875  in  exchange  for  the  J.ip.ancse  portion  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,^ 
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which  is  dlTided  from  the  mainland  by  ibe  Gulf  of  Taitary. 
coal,  which  is  worked  by  convicts. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  Nearly  the  whole  of  Siberia  is  a 
vast  lowland  plain.  The  Altai  Motmtains  form  its  southern  border, 
and  impart  diversity  of  surface  to  the  country  which  adjoins  their 
base.  Great  level  plains,  or  steppes,  stretch  out  thence  to  the  north- 
ward, and  become  more  barren  and  desolate  as  they  approach  the 
Polar  Sea.  Towards  the  latter  they  form  the  Taivlras,  a  level  waste 
of  ice  and  snow  during  the  larger  portion  of  the  year,  but  converted 
into  a  scries  of  swamps  and  marshy  lakes  during  the  brief  summer 
of  these  high  latitudes. 

The  easterly  dtvisioa  of  Siberia  is  less  generally  level  than  its  westerly  portioiu 
A  high  ch.'LJn  of  mountains,  several  among  wb:ch  are  active  volcuioea,  txiatda 
through  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  The  long  range  of  the  Y&blonoi  or 
StaAovoi  Mountains  forms  the  natural  boundan"  between  the  cast  coast  lerrilory 
and  the  Amur  Province  and  the  great  Siberian  plains.  The  central  provinces 
of  Sit>ena  are  divided  from  Mongolia  by  the  Altai  Motmtaiiu, '  which  arc  nol 
90  much  a  distinct  range  as  a  senes  of  more  or  less  elevated  chains  running  m 
various  directions  between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Yenisei  and  the  Irtish. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Maritime  Province  is  traversed  by  the  plaieau-ltke 
range  of  the  Sikbota-AUn. 

The  three  i^reat  rivers  of  Northern  Asia — the  Obi,  Yenisei^  an^ 
Lena — belong  to  Siberia.  The  Irtl&h,  Tobol,  and  Ishim  are  the 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Obi.  The  chief  tributary  of  the  Yenisei  is 
the  Angara,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  largest  freshwater 
lake  of  Asia. 

Each  of  the  three  great  rivers  of  Siberia  has  a  course  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  miles  before  its  waters  reatA  the  ocean,  but  the  high  latitudes 
through  which  they  flow  prevent  their  being  much  navigated,  excepting  to  their 
upper  portions.  Many  of  their  tributaries,  however,  which  mo  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction,  «.«.,  transverse  to  that  of  the  main  streams,  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  channels  of  intercourse.  The  magnificent  natural  waterway 
linn  formed  is,  from  the  River  Ural  to  Yakutsk,  broken  only  by  two  dMTt 
portages — one  between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  and  the  other  between  the 
Yenisei  and  the  Lena. 

Lake  Baikal  is  neariy  400  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  about  tjt—m 
■quare  miles.  In  winter  it  is  froien  over,  tnt  in  summer  it  is  regularly  navi- 
gated by  numerous  steamers. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  of  Northern  Siberia  is  intensely  cold, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  south  that  a  moderate  temperattu^  is  experi- 
enced. 

The  extreme  north,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  exceeds  any 
olberresioo  on  the  globe  in  the  faitense  seveHty  of  Its  winter,  which  is  prt>. 
longed  through  nearly  ten  months  of  the  year.  T^e  poU  of  Buulanm  cold  is 
near  Verkboiansk,'  on  the  Upper  Lcru,  in  the  north-eastern  pan  of  Sitieria. 
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and  juit  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Here  the  jjlass  rises  in  summer  to  over  loo* 
F.  nnd  sometimes  sink*  in  winter  to  117'  F.  below  the  freeiing-poini.  No 
other  repon  can  show  such  am.iTiing  exln-mcs  as  these,  and  Nonh-Eastern 
Siberia  has  thus  the  most  essentially  continental  climate  on  the  globe.  It 
would  seem  to  be  at  once  colder  than  the  North  Pale  and  hotter  tboa  many 
uplands  under  the  Equator.* 

PRODUCTIONS  :  Siberia,  however,  has  natural  productions  of 
g^reat  value.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  belonging  to  distinct  divisions 
of  the  natural  world — metals  and  furs. 

The  former  occcr  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  Mountains, 
tn  both  of  which  localities  foM  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mines  di 
silver  and  lead  arc  also  worked  in  the  re^on  to  the  cast  of  Lake  Baikal.  Iron. 
copper,  and  many  other  metallic  and  mineral  productions,  as  well  as  valuable 
masses  of  porpbyry  and  marbles,  are  also  supplied  by  Siberia.  Malachite. 
which  is  a  carbonate  of  copper,  is  extensively  derived  thence. 

The  other  lource  of  wealth  is  found  In  the  variety  and  abundance  of  animals 
furnished  by  nature  with  warm  coals  of  for,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  a  Siberian  climate.  Among  these  are  the  sable,  otter,  mhik,  ennlae, 
foa,  and  many  others ;  but  their  numbers  have  materially  diminished  under  tlie 
pursuit  of  Russian  and  the  nntive  Siberian  hunters. 

The  Black  Earth  region,  immediately  north  of  the  Altai,  is  so  extraordinarily 
fertile,  that  whe.it  from  it  may  be  bought  for  one'twentieth  of  its  cost  in 
England,  while  the  rivers,  both  here  and  in  the  Tundras,  literally  swarm  with 
0ih.  large  quantities  of  which  are  frozen  and  sent  more  than  a,ooo  miles  to  St 
Petersburg. 

Vast  quantities  of  fossil  Ivorj — the  tusks  of  mammoths  and  other  antediluvian 
animals,  are  found  embedded  in  the  Trozen  &oiI  in  the  Liakhov  Islands  and 
on  the  Arctic  coaai.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena. 

INHABITANTS:  Siberia,  although  it  embraces  neariy  one- 
third  of  Asia,  has  a  population  of  less  than  5  millions,  an  average 
of  only  I  person  per  square  mile.  A  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia  are  exiles  from  European  Russia  and  their 

descendants. 

The  rest  are  Kirihla,  in  the  south-west ;  Kalmucks  and  other  tribes  along  the 
borders  of  the  Altai  Mountains  ;  the  Tongms,  east  of  the  Yenisei ;  Ostiaks  and 
other  Tartar- Finnish  tribes,  in  the  west  and  north-wen ;  and  the  Samoyedes, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  native  tribes  of  Siberia  arc  for  the  most  part  idolaters.  Those  dwelling 
in  tbceastern  parts  of  the  country  cxhil»t  a  towand  barbarous  condition  of  life, 
and  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  people  of  Kamtchatka  are  of  short 
stature;  they  have  few  settled  habitaiiona,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  extent 
to  which  they  use  the  dog  for  the  purpose  of  draught,  as  we  do  the  horse. 

INDUSTRIES  :  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  Siberia  is  too  cold 
and  dreary  to  be  fitted  for  permanent  habitation,  but  there  arc  fertile 
and  cultivated  tracts  in  the  south,  towards  the  mountain-region  of 
the  Altai  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal 
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The  European  inhabltanU  aru  engaged  in  miniaff.  a^cnlture,  and  trads, 
Mo«  of  ibe  work  in  the  mines  hu  been,  and  still  is.  done  by  prisoners  from 
European  Russia.  Th«  Russian  authorities  have,  for  aoo  years,  used  this  countzy 
as  a  place  of  exile,  and  thousands  of  political  and  other  prisoners  have  been 
deported  thither  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  worst  criminals  and  the  moat 
desperate  politica.1  prisoners  are  now  sent  to  the  dreary  bland  of  Saghalien. 
and  the  new  Trans^berian  Railway  vrill  no  doubt  be  largely  made  t^  forced 
convict  labour. 

Many  of  the  native  tribes  of  Iberia  are  famous  hunters  and  Sshers.  The 
SamajfgiUt  make  their  livinfrchiedy  by  keeping  vast  herds  of  reindeer  ;  butotber 
Siberkn  tribes,  loch  as  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Lower  YcQl&ei,  mainly  engage  in  6ab- 
ing,  or  are  skilled  tnppers  of  fur  &nimaU,  like  the  Voguls  of  the  forest  country 
of  the  Obi,  or  the  Tungus  of  the  moss-covered  Tundra  plains-  The  Yakuts  of 
the  Lena  are  successful  cattle  rearexs.  The  Chuckchis,  in  ihe  nonh>easi,  ore 
a  kindly,  intelligent,  and  vigorous  people.  On  the  coast  they  are  bold  fisher- 
men of  the  walrus  and  the  seal,  and  skilful  driversofdog-sledges.  while  in  th«in> 
tenor  they  follow  their  herds  of  reindeer  In  their  wanderings  &om  place  to  place. 
An  extensive  overland  trade,  by  caravanj.  siranun,  and  har^a  fn  summs, 
and  by  skciges  in  winter,  b  carried  on  through  Siberia  between  Russia  and 
China.  Tea  and  other  products  of  Cbina  are  thus  brought,  by  a  long  land- 
jouracy  (with  the  frequent  aid  of  ri\'er  nangacion),  into  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Russian  and  Chinese  traders  meet  at  Ki«.khta,  to  the  south  of  Lake  BaikaJ. 
oD  the  frontier  line  of  the  two  empires.  Opposite  Kiakhta  Is  the  Chioese 
frontier  town  of  Maimaebln. 

Tba  Craat  Siberian  Railway :  The  construction  of  a  continuous  railway  rigbk 
tbrottgfa  Siberia,  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
has  at  last  been  delinite'ty  decided  upon,  and  on  May  24th,  1891,  the  Czarewitdi 
laid  the  first  rail  of  the  Ussuri  Section  at  Vladivostok,  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  line,  which  will  be  «.7Bs  miles  in  length— and  thus  nearly  a.ooo  miles  longer 
than  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  line  will  cost  o>-er  36  millions  ster- 
ling, and  will  take  10  or  u  years  to  build.  It  will  start  from  MiASK,  a  mining 
town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Urals,  which  Is  to  be  joined  by  a  short  line  to 
the  Samara-Ufa  Railway.  The  route  fixed  upon  runs  from  Miask  almost  dae 
cast  over  the  rivers  Tobol,  Isfaim,  and  Irtish,  crossing  the  Obi  about  60  miles 
south  of  Tomsk  (to  which  town  there  will  be  a  branch  liue),  and,  passing  east- 
ward till  Kkasnoiarsk,  it  wilt  turn  south-east  to  Irkutsk,  and  then  curving 
round  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Baikal,  it  will  proceed  to  Stretinsc,  on  the 
River  Chilka,  following  it  to  its  confluence  with  the  Amur.  The  line  will  then 
follow  the  bend  of  the  Amur  on  the  left  bank  nntil  Khababoppka  is  reached, 
where  the  river  is  joined  by  its  tributary,  the  UsstarL  It  will  then  take  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  comes  to  the  ocean  at  VLADIVOSTOK,  tbe  future 
Scbastopol  of  tbe  Pacific 

Tha  six  principal  sectloos  of  the  line  are  (i)  tbe  Wntcm  Siieriam  Lint,  from 
Miask  to  the  Kiver  Obi,  t.ozS  miles  in  length;  (3)  the  Cttttral  Sihtrian  Lint, 
from  tbe  Obi  to  Irkutsk.  1,114  miles;  (3)  the  Bdikil  Line,  from  Irkutsk  to  the 
other  side  of  tbe  lake,  194  miles ;  (4)  the  Trans-Baikal  Line,  from  tbe  lake  to 
the  River  Chilka,  669  miles ;  (5)  the  Strettmsk-Grafsky  Lime,  or  tbe  ChiUu-Amur 
Section.  1.5^5  miles;  and  (6)  the  Gragiky-VUdivoi^  Limt,  or  tbe  Ussuri 
Section.  355  miles.     Total  length,  4.r*S  miles. 

DIVISIONS  :  Siberia  is  divided  by  the  River  Yenisei  into  two 
great  divisions^  Western  Siberia  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
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Western  Siberia,  which  has  an  area  of  870,000  square  miles 
(nearly  10  times  the  area  of  the  British  Isles),  but  a  population  of 
little  more  than  2}4  millions,  is  divided  into  the  two  'governments' 
of  ToboUk  and  Tomsk. 

The  *  goveramcnt '  of  Tobolsk  contntns  the  towns  of  Tobolsk,  Omtk.  Tinmen, 
and  Sfidsk.  TOBOLSK  (ao),  a  fine  old  town  on  a  high  bluff  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  was  for  centuries  the  capital  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Omsk 
(34),  the  largest  town  in  Western  Siberia,  is  an  importaTit  commerciitl  ccnire,  at 
the  jiinclion  of  the  Ora  and  the  Irtish.  Tiumen,  the  oldest  place  in  Siberia,  is 
the  terminiu  of  the  Ekaterinburg-Pemi  Railway,  and  MUuk  is  the  western  start- 
ing-poini  of  the  new  Trans-Sitierian  Railway,  which  is  to  be  contintied  right 
across  Siberia  to  Vladivostok,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Tbc  'government'  of  Tomsk  contains  the  city  of  TOMSK,  which  liesonth* 
River  Tom,  near  its  junction  with  the  Obi ;  it  U  a  centre  of  considerable  trade 
CD  tbc  caravan  route,  or  trakt,  as  the  great  trunk  line  from  Perm  to  Kiakhta  is 
called,  while  Its  university  is  the  intellectual  centre  of  Siberia.  BamaoJ,  on 
the  Obi,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Altai  mining  region.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich 
and  beautiful  district,  and  the  summer  climate  is  so  mild  that  grapes  and  other 
fruits  are  grown. 

Eastern  Siberia  includes  the  'governments 'of  Yeniseisk,  Irkntsk, 
Transbaikalia, and  Yakutsk,  which  tog^cther  have  an  area  or3  million 
square  miles,  and  a  sparse  population  of  a  little  over  x^  millions. 

The  little  townofYeaiieiak,  on  the  Yenisei,  below  tbc  junction  of  the  Angara 
with  the  main  Etream,  was  fonnerly  the  centre  of  a  vast  adin  inistration,  but  the 
capital  of  the  Yeniseisk  government  (nearly  a  million  square  miles  in  area)  is 
now  the  mining  town  of  KRASNOIARSK,  on  the  Upper  YeoiscL  IRKUTSK, 
oolhe  Angara,  the  ouitei  of  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  largest  town  in  Siberia,  and  has 
important  nianuractures,  and  carries  on  n  great  trade  with  China  throng 
Kiakhta.  Nartchhuk.  on  the  River  Chtlkn,  and  TCHITA,  are  the  chief  tcnrai 
in  the  Trans-Baikal  mining  region.  YAKUTSK,  on  the  Lena,  is  the  com- 
roetcial  emporitmi  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  seal  of  government  of  a  Province 
seven  times  larger  than  France. 

There  arc  several  small  towns  in  the  Amur  region,  which  includes 
the  Pro\*inces  of  the  Amur  and  PrimorskaTa.  The  large  island  of 
Saghalien  (Sakhalin)  was  separated  fixim  the  Primorsk  Province 
and  placed  under  a  separate  Governor  in  1889. 

Blafforescheok.  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Lower  Amur,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Amur  Province.     The  chief  towns  in  the  Coast  Territory  are.  the  fortified 
port  of  Nikotaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  tbc  Amur;  KhabaroETka,  theseat  of  govem>] 
ment,  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  the  Ussuri ;  and  the  strongly  fortified  port 
of  VLADIVOSTOK,  the  chief  naval  station  of  Russia  in  the  PaeiSc. 

RUSSIAN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
This  division  of  Asiatic  Russia  includes  the  whole  of  the  vast 
region  which  extends  from  Western  Siberia  on  the  north,  to  the 
borders  of  Afg^hanistan  and  Persia  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan and  Western  Mongolia. 
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Tlie  total  area  of  this  iinmense  territory  Is  cooslderabljr  over  ti4 
squsrs  nilas  (or  nearly  a6  times  the  area  of  England  and  Wales),  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fertile  oases  and  productive  valkys.  the  entire  region  is  very 
tfainly  peopled. 

NATURAL  FEATURES  :  This  region  includes  the  great  ICr- 
gfhix  Steppe  in  the  north,  and  the  sterile  Utt-Urt  Plateau,  between 
the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  the  deserts  of  the  Kara  Kmn  and 
Kizil  Knm  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  east  and  south-east,  bordering  on  the  Altai  and  the 
Thian-Shan  MountainSf  and  rising  In  the  lofty  Pamir  Plateau  to  an 
elevation  of  between  15,000  and  20,000  feet  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Amu-Daria  or  Oxus,  and  the  Syr-Daria  or  Ja?cartes  ;  and  the 
largest  lakes  are  Lake  Balkash  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

The  nortbeni  portion  of  this  r^on  is  watered  by  Ibc  Irtish,  Ishim,  and 
other  tribotaries  of  the  Obi ;  the  eastern  districu  by  iKe  Hi.  L«psa.  and  other 
rivers  which  enter  Lake  Ballcash :  and  the  southern  liy  the  Amn-Oaria  a;id 
Syr-Daria  (tbeanckm  Oxus  and  yojcar/u),  both  ofwhich  enter  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
A  deserted  bed  of  the  Amu  may  be  traced  across  the  desert  which  intervenes 
between  its  present  channel  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  ttaroogb  whidi 
a  portion  of  iu  waters  fomierly  flowed. 

The  Sea  of  Aral  is  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  3S.eee  sqttare 
miles.  It  is  shallow,  especially  on  the  east  and  south,  and  its  navigatioa  is 
still  further  impeded  by  numerous  islands.  Laka  Balkash  is  an  irregular  sheet 
of  water,  and,  although  it  receives  many  Urge  rivers,  its  waters  arc  intensely  salt. 

The  climate  is  one  of  great  extremes,  being  rery  hot  in  siunmer 
and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  In  the  open  and  desert  plains  which 
stretch  to  the  north  and  cast  of  the  Aral,  the  winters  are  excessively 
severe,  and  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  over  for  months  every 
year. 

Tka  ioiffltnss  herds  of  cattle  reared  on  the  Sipppcs  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  nomadic  Kirghiz  tribea.  The  oases  around  Kliiva.  Samarkand,  and 
other  towns,  and  some  of  the  valleys  in  the  south>easl.  are  well  watered  and 
fertUc,  and  yield  abundant  barrcsts  o£  grain  and  fruit,  but  a  great  port  of 
Russian  Central  Asia  is  absolutely  unproductive.  The  Sea  of  Aral  is  surround- 
ed by  ttcrll*  daserta — ibe  Kaia  Kum  and  Kicil  Kum  on  the  north  and  emst, 
and  Uie  desert- plateau  of  Ust-Urt  on  the  west 

L  INHABITANTS  :  Most  parts  of  Turkestan  arc  thinly  peopled, 

^^K     and  the  entire  region  only  contains  sJ4  million  of  inhabitants, 

^^^1  The  people  are  of  mixed  origin  and  appearance ;  the  majority  appear  to  be 

^^^H  of  Tartar  or  Mongol  race — members  nf  the  great  family  of  nations  that  eora- 

^^^1  pose  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Central  Asia. 

^^H  Turkestan  is  larg^  peopled  by  nom.tdic  tribes  of  Kirghiz  and  Turkocnaiis, 

^^H  who  roam  with  thdr  hordl  over  the  steppes.     But,  under  Ruuian  influence  and 

^^H  teadiing,  Ibe  people  are  becoming  more  accustomed  to  occupy  fixed  places 

^^H  of  abode  and  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  banks  of 

^^H  tbe  rivers  there  is  a  fixed  populatioo  indnstriously  engaged  in  Rgricalture  and 
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domestic  manufactures  and  trade  Silk  is  an  article  of  extensive  produce 
upon  Ibe  banlu  of  the  Amu,  tbe  mulberry  being  extensively  reared  for  the 
purpose.  Much  eottoa,  tobacco,  and  g^rapes  are  now  also  grown.  Over 
50,000  tons  of  cotton  were  sent  to  Kussia  during  1890.  and  wine  is  extetuively 
made  al  Tashkend,  Samarkand,  Karakul.  &c.  llie  specimens  of  the  cottoa, 
winea,  certals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grown  in  various  [tarts  of  Turkestan, 
ikbuwn  at  the  Tosbkctid  Exhibilioti,  were  very  fine,  and  in  tbe  mincralogical 
BcctioQ,  Turkestan  Iran,  salt,  lead,  sulphur,  and  coal  were  exhibited  This 
coal,  seemingly  abundant  and  of  fair  quality,  is  of  great  importance  10  Russia, 
05,  in  tbe  absence  of  forests,  and  if  the  supply  of  astatU  (or  petroleum  refuse 
from  Baku)  should  fail,  the  fiiel  for  the  railvrays  of  Turkestan  and  Trans- 
Caspia.  and  for  the  river  and  Uke  sieamers,  niuj»t  be  derived  hence. 

There  are  no  such  forests  in  Turkestan  as  in  the  Altai  Region  further  east, 
but  the  Russians  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  tres-pLaatiaK'  in  and 
around  Taahkeod,  Samarkand,  and  on  a  lesser  scale  at  or  near  most  of  the 
cantonments  of  Turkestan  and  the  Trans-Caspian  Territory. 

Millions  of  sheep  and  goats  arc  reared,  and  horses,  camels,  and  cattle  ore 
numerous. 

Tbe  commerce  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trade,  the  caravans  between 
Russia  on  the  one  bide,  and  Per^a,  India,  and  China  on  tbe  opposite  frontiers, 
passing  through  this  territory.  Cotton,  torn,  woiiJ.  and  iHm  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. 

Means  of  Commonicatlon  :  In  summer,  tbe  Atnu-Daria  and  tbe  Syr^Daria 
arc  important  waterways,  and  the  kuasians  have  sieamers  on  tbe  IriUk  and 
other  streams,  and  numerous  war-ships  and  trading  vessels  on  tbe  Sta  <^  Arat 
and  the  Caspian. 

The  Trans-Casplou  RaUway  starts  from  the  port  of  UsUNADA,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  CaspiAQ,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  tbe  Persian 
borders,  then  passes  through  tbe  Turkoman  desert  via  Merv  towards  Bokhnm. 
It  crosses  the  Amu-Daria  at  Charjui.  and  passes  through  Ek>KHAHA  and  up 
the  Zarafiihaii  Valley,  terminating  at  the  ancient  nnd  famous  town  of  Samar- 
kand, the  "  mother-city  "  of  Central  Asia.  'ITiis  line,  which  is  now  900  miles 
in  length,  will  doubtless  be  extended  from  Samarkand  to  Tasukcnd,  while  a 
branch  line  from  Mvrv  towards  Herat  will  ultimately  meet  tbe  British  military 
railway  from  India  throng  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  latter  is  now  open  some  dis- 
tnnce  beyond  Quetta,  and  is  being  continued  to  Kandahar,  whence  it  will  be 
extended  10  Elerui. 

DIVISIONS:  Russian  Central  Asia  includes  two  of  the  five 
General  GoTernments  into  which  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  is 

divided. 

The  "General  Government**  of  Sttpnayt,  or  the  Steppe  region,  which  has 
an  area  of  over  730,000  .square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  a  millions,  is 
divided  into  4  provinces  or  govenimenls,  which  ore  named  after  the  chief  town 
in  each.  These  towns  arc  Uralsk,  on  the  River  Ural;  Tur^ai,  in  the  plaio 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  AkmoUnsk,  oil  tbe  Upper  Ishim  ;  and  Semlpalatinsk, 
On  the  Upper  Irtish. 

The  "  firneral  Government"  of  Turkestan  has  an  area  of  about  400,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  3^  millions.  The  Guvcrnor-Gcneral  of 
Turkestan  controls  not  only  the  provinocs  of  Scmiretchensk,  Fersfaoaa,  and 
2araUbao  or  Souiarlcind  (wbic^  lie  between  Lake  Balkosb  and  Bokhara},  but 


also  the  districts  of  Sjr-DaiiA  and  An»i-Dari>tatheea&t,andtheTr 
Terrilorr  to  the  west,  of  the  nomioalljr  independent  kb&nates  of  Khiva 
Bokhara. 

The  political  and  commercial  capital  of  the  whole  of  Russian  Central  Asia 
is  TASHKEND,  which  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  rertile  oasis,  watered  by 
the  Bossu.  a  tributary  of  the  Syr-Daria.  Tashkend  is  the  focus  of  all  the  trade 
routes  bom  the  north  to  Bokhara,  and  (o  it  the  Tnms-Caspian  Railway  wiD 
shortly  be  extended  from  Samarkand,  the  present  terminus  in  the  fertile  vallef 
of  the  Zarafshan  River.  Kokand,  in  the  valley  of  the  Syr-Daria.  was  the  capital 
of  the  old  khanate  of  Kokand,  and  is  still  an  important  centre  of  trade. 

In  the  Trans-Caspian  Territory,  the  only  places  of  any  importance  arc  Usaa- 
ada,  the  present  Caspian  terminus  of  the  Trmns-Caspian  Railway  ;  MlkaDorsk, 
the  former  terminus ;  KixQ  Arrat,  Geok  Tepe,  and  Aikabad,  three  stations  on 
the  line  near  the  Persian  frontier;  and  Merr.  the  last  stronghold  of  the  war- 
like Turkoman  tribes,  who  were  finally  subjusated  by  Kussi.!  in  1SS4.  The  rail- 
way is  continued  beyond  Merv,  through  Bokhara  to  Samarkand. 

*.*  The  khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  the  former  to  the  west  of 
the  Lower  Amu,  and  the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  same  river,  which 
also  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  States,  are  both  under 
the  stuerainty  of  Russia. 

KHIVA. 
The  Khanate  of  Khiva,  which  became  a  Russian  vassal  State  in 
1873,  is  bounded  by  the  Amn  on  the  east ;  the  Arml  on  the  north, 
and  the  Trans-Caspian  Territory  on  the  west  and  south. 

The  territory  still  nominally  governed  by  the  Khan  has  an  area  of  about 
ss,eoa  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Uxb^s.  a  race  of  Turkish  origin.  "The  6elds  and  garderu 
are  irrigated  by  canals  derived  Atim  the  Oxus ;  all  the  sunounding  country 
being  a  barren  wilderness,  aflfordiag  but  little  pasturage."  Cereals  and  frvJta 
are  largely  grown,  and  about  50  tons  of  raw  lilk  aod  8,000  tons  of  raw  cotton 
oreanaually  produced.    The  capital,  KHIVA,  has  a  population  of  about  6,0001 

BOKHARA. 
The  Khanate  of  Bokhara,  also  a  Russian  ^'assal  State  since  the 
capture  of  Samarkand  in  1S6S,  is  much  Larger  and  more  populous 
than  that  of  Khivaf  its  total  area  being  about  92,000  s<iuare  miles 
(nearly  twice  the  size  of  England),  while  its  population  numbers 
about  2^4  millions. 

Tlie  cultivable  lands  are  limited  to  the  irrigated  strips  along  the  ZarafikAM  and 
the  Amu  and  the  lower  mountain  valleys  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  country. 
The  produclioos  include  com  and  fruit,  silk  and  cotton,  wia*  and  tofractn. 
About  1. 000  tons  of  raw  silk  and  33,000  tons  of  him-  cottoo  are  pradoced  cvecy 
3rear.  and  %k^  salt,  alum,  salphur,  and  coal  are  also  found.  Caowhi,  lioftM.  and 
poaiea  are  numerous :  in  fact,  throughout  Turkestan,  ' '  00  man  thinks  of  going 
to  work  or  to  market  on  foot ;  the  humblest  labouring-man  tethers  his  borx  and 
lets  it  graze  while  be  works ;  he  rides  to  and  fro  between  his  home  and  the 
scene  of  tus  labour."'     Tticre  is  a  considerable  trada  with  Rtusia,  Persia, 
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Arghaniitan  nad  India,  the  imparts  being  valued  at  about  16  miltion  roubles 
And  the  t-xpcrts  at  15  million  roubles.^ 

The  Aoilr,  educated  in  Russia,  is  pmctically  a  Russian  Governor.  He  has 
an  army  of  ao.ooo  men,  but  can  do  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  Russian 
PoUtieal  Afceat,  nor  can  be  allow  a  foreigner  to  enter  tfae  country  without  a 
Russian  passport. 

Tfae  capital,  BOKHARA  (100).  lies  within  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Zarafsban, 
and  u  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Tram-CAtfian  Raihoay,  which  crosses  ibe 
Amu  into  Bokhara  at  Chacjni,  and  passes  up  the  Zarafshan  valley  to  Samar- 
kand. 

CAUCASIA. 
This  administrative  division  of  the  Russian  Empire  embraces 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  and 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions  by  the  great  chain  of  the 
Caucasus. 

ir  we  take  the  Caucasus  range  as  being;  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  CiS'Cauaziux  is  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  while  TrarU'Caucasia  is  in 
Asia.  But  these  two  divisions  are  physically  and  politically  so  intimately 
ooiinectcd  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  one  country. 

BOUNDARIES  :  Caucasia  is  bounded  on  the  rwr/A  by  Euro- 
pean Russia,  on  the  gas/  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  sou//t  by  Persia 
and  Asiatic  Turleey,  and  on  the  w€s/  by  the  Black  Sea. 

The  northern  boundary  coincides  with  the  deep  dcpn^uion  of  the  Manlcb 
Steppe,  the  river  flowing  through  which  is  the  real  partmg-line  between  the 
continents,  so  that  physically,  as  welt  as  politically,  the  entire  region  of  the 
Caucasus  belongs  not  to  Europe  but  to  Asia.' 

Th<;  whole  province  has  an  area  of  t8e,ooo  square  miles,  or  three  times  thnl 
of  England  and  Wales,  of  which  Northern  Caucasia  or  CIs-Caacasia  contains 
86,000  square  miles,  and  Southern  Caucasia  or  Traus-Caacasla  95,000  square 
miles. 

NATURAL  FEATURES :  The  greater  part  of  the  province  is 
mountainous — the  Tast  chain  of  the  Caucasus  extending^  right  across 
it  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

The  ciiain  of  the  CAUCASUS  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  its  higher 
portions  exceed  to.ooo  (oet  above  tbc  sea.  Mount  Blburz,  the  highest  point  of 
the  cbatn.  has  an  elevation  of  tB,5s6  feet,  which  ts  a  greater  beifjht  than  that 
of  Mont  filanc*  The  only  road  practicable  for  carriages  across  the  Caucasus 
attains,  at  the  summit  of  the  Dariel  Pass,  an  elevation  of  a,ooo  feet. 

"  The  Caucasus  presents  in  its  general  outlines,  one  of  the  ticst  de5ned 
mouniatn-systcnis  in  the  world.  Approached  from  the  northern  Steppes,  it 
everywhere  offers  the  appearance  of  an  lubrokea  rocky  barrier,  rising  rapidly 
from  the  plains,  and  surmounted  all  along  the  line  by  a  series  of  maffoificeat 
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taawj  piwki  Soalhwards,  al30.  it  falls  everywbere  abruptly  towards  tbe 
vaUeysof  tbe  Rioa  BDd  tbe  Kuiu,  wbicb  form  a  nearly  continuous  trouKbor 
depresstOD,  ninniiig  £roai  sea.  to  sci,  between  Poti  and  the  Kcra  delta." 

Tbe  country  lying  further  souib,  towards  the  Persian  and  Turkish  borders, 
iadndes  part  of  tbe  PUteao  of  Armenia.  Tbe  dooble^peaked  Uoont  Afarat, 
Dear  17,000  feet  high,*  is  almost  at  tbe  convei^ng  point  of  tbe  Russian,  Persian, 
and  Turktsb  boundaries.  The  irregular  masses,  south  of  the  basin  of  the  Rion, 
are  called  the  Little  Caueasos,  in  cootradislinctioa  to  tbe  Great  Caacasos.  with 
which  they  are  joined  by  tbe  Snrun  or  West  Ranee,  a  narrovr  ridge,  of  com- 
parativdy  no  great  hei^u,  separating  tbe  bead-waters  of  tbe  Rion  from  those 
of  the  Kuru. 

Cts-Caucasia  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Kuban  and  tbe  Terek  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Tbe  Kuban  flows  west  into  tbe  Sea  of  Axov,  but  the  Terek  has  an  east- 
wardly  course  into  tbe  Caspian. 

Tbe  Kara  (the  ancient  Cynu^  and  its  tributary  tbe  Axsa  (tbe  ancient  Wmxcr), 
drain  tbe  south-eastern  and  by  Ear  the  larger  division  of  Trans-Caucasia.  Tbey 
both  Sow,  by  the  single  stream  of  Ibe  Kura,  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tbe  west- 
on  portico  of  the  broad  depression  between  the  Caucasus  proper  and  the 
Little  Caucasus  to  tbe  south  is  drained  by  the  Rion  (tbe  ancient  Fkasis)  and 
its  afHuents.  The  large  lake  of  Gokcha  or  Sevan,  which  is  within  Russian 
Armenia,  is  connected  with  tbe  stream  of  the  Aras. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate,  though  temperate  on  the  average,  is  yet  one  of 
great  cstremec.  In  tbe  plains  towards  tbe  Caspian  the  beau  of  summer  arv 
excessive,  while  the  winter  is  one  of  prolonged  and  extreme  severity.  This 
ts  especially  the  case  in  tbe  open  plains  of  tbe  Armenian  plateau. 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  productioru  of  the  soil,  and  the  appareotly  inex- 
haustible supply  of  petroleam.  constitute  tbe  chief  wealth  of  this  territory. 
There  are  extensive  fortsts,  in  which  wild  animals  (among  ihera  the  toar  and 
tbe  anUioft)  atwund;  and  the  watered  valleys  yield  plentiful  crops  of  Kraia 
and  fruita.  Botb  lite  viae  and  the  anlbcnr  Aourish,  and  the  cotton-plat 
thrives.  PetroUoa  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  from  the  wdls  orouad 
Baku,  on  tbe  western  shore  of  tbe  Caspian,  and  none  of  them  show  as  yet  any 
signs  of  exhaostion.  SDvar,  land,  and  ecpptr  are  also  found,  and  some  eo^ 
and  salt  nrc  produced. 

INHABITANTS:  The  inhabitants  of  Caucasia  are  about  7>f 
millious  in  number.  They  comprise  people  of  various  races  and 
creeds,  but  the  majority  arc  Geoi^ions  and  other  people  of  what 
is  called  the  Circassian  stock. 

I'he  inhabttanu  of  tbe  Caucasus  have  been  fiamed,  in  all  ages,  for  their 
personal  beauty,  and  they  still  preserve  this  reputation.  Tbe  Georgian  and 
Circassian  guis.  formerly  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  were 
derived  from  this  region. 

INDUSTRIES  and  TRADE :  Besides  the  ordmary  pastoral  parsniu  in 
the  uplands,  and  the  cultivation  of  tbe  fertile  soQ  of  the  Lowlands  and  Iowa- 
mountain  valleys,  the  one  dominant  laatnre  in  the  province  is  its  vast  pctrolenm 
ladsstiy  nod  trade.  Tbe  naphtha  springs  asd  weUs  arc  found  in  tbe  .Apsheron 
peninanla,  which  juts  oot  into  the  Caspian  Sea  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  iIk  petroleum  and  petroleum-products  obtained  from  the  many 
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hundreds  of  wells  around  the  port  of  BaJni  are  distributed  by  a  numerous 
fleet  or  stnall  ve&sds  to  all  points  along  the  Caspian,  and  the  rivets  which  dis- 
charge into  it.  But  far  larger  quantltici  are  sent  by  raiH  from  Baku  to  Batom 
and  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  there  shipped  to  all  parts  in  specially 
constructed  tank-ships.  Rut  thu  supplies  carried  by  rail  do  not  seem  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  a  pipe-line  is  now  beinj;  laid  from  Baku,  through  which 
upwards  of  a  million  gallons  of  oil  per  day  may  be  poured  into  the  tank-ships 
and  reser\'oira  at  Batum. 

Much  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  Russia  by  the  magnificent  military  road 
from  Tiilis  to  Vladikavkas,  through  the  Dariel  Pass. 

GOVERNMENT  :  Caucasia  forms  a  single  'administrative  gov- 
ernment' under  a  Lieutenant-General,  responsible  only  to  the  Czar. 
Northern  Caucasia  or  Cis-Caucasia  is  politicall/  divided  Into  the 
3  ^ govemtnents''  of  Kuban,  Stavropol,  and  Terek.  Southern  Cau- 
casia or  Trans-Caucasia  is  divided  into  7  ^governments^  namely, 
Baku,  Daghestan,  Eiizabethpol,  Erhran,  Kars,  Kutais,  and  Tiflis.* 

TOWNS  :  The  chief  town  north  of  the  Caucasus  is  VLADIKAVKAZ,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Russian  mil  way -system,  and  an  important  station  at 
the  head  of  the  great  military  road  which  crosses  tlie  Caucasus  by  the  Pass  ol 
Dariel.  and  joins  the  Baku-Batum  Railway  at  Tiflis.  The  old  capital  of  Ci$- 
Caacasia,  Stavropol,  lies  much  furthiir  north,  on  the  old  route  between  Russia 
and  Tirans-Caucasia.  TIFLIS  (104).  the  capital  of  the  whole  territory,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  city  in  Caucasia,  is  on  the  River  Kura.  at  the  southward 
termination  of  the  great  miUiary  road  across  the  Caucasus,  and  is  connected  by 
rail  wiib  Poti  and  Batmn,  the  chief  pons  of  Trajis-Caucosia,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
luid  with  Baku,  on  the  Caspian.  The  Batum-Tiflis-Diiku  Railway  is  560  miles 
in  length,  and  connects  with  the  Tr^ns-Cospian  Railway  by  a  Une  of  steamers. 
During  the  Riisso-Turkish  war,  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  BatutB  were  captured, 
and  the  surrounding  territory  was  occupied  and  finally  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
TKaty  of  Berlin  (1878).  Kars,  which  has  t)een  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Russians  three  times — in  1835.  1855,  and  1877 — is  now  the  chief  stronghold  of 
Russia  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  Another  town  of  some  importance  is  Eriran, 
situated  within  Russian  Armcnin,  not  far  irom  thi:  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,. 
North-west  of  Erivan  is  the  strong  fortress  of  AJexaadropoL 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  is  the  name  given  to  the  mountainous  cotmtry  on 
the  oorth-westem  frontier  of  India. 

L^ing  between  the  Russian  dominions  and  India,  the  country  is,  polilically, 
of  great  importance,  hence  the  recent  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Briti^  Go%-ern- 
mcnt  to  make  its  power  felt  and  respected  by  the  turbulent  and  warlike  in- 
habitants of  this  otherwise  unimportant  region. 

BOUNDARIES  :  Afghanistan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bok- 
hara and  the  Trans-Caspian  Territory,  on  the  east  by  British  India, 
on  the  south  by  British  Baluchistan,  and  on  the  titest  by  Persia. 

t.  TbA  vttriam  putt  t/t  the  ncfaa  of  tb*  Cta- 1  orar.  tonf  bean  Mr«tK  Kw%j,  th«  polkr  of  IIm  Ra«. 
CMiMj  httWTw,  u*  bMiH  k«aw«  to  Eurofwoni  !<ir  I  tun>  l.^^ii-.  *li«fw«w  powIUc,  to  leava  aoUiInc 
the  aid  nuDo— CtreawU,  Oorgl*.  Mlntfrcla.  Ac  |  Uu:  nbl^nt  raUadto  tlM  a«to«al  nrirHn  of  tta 
Ttic«a  tuManskl  dWrtom  of  Cmcmu  1u*«,  aww- 1  pe«pte. 
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The  boondaries  of  Afghanistan,  u  l.iid  down  bjr  the  Anglo-Rtusiftn  Ddiait- 
tAlioo  CotnmUsioa  in  1886.  extend  north  beyond  the  Hinda-Kndi  to  the  Arao- 
I>aria  or  Oxus,  and  thenoe  to  Zulfikar,  oo  the  Har-i-Rud  River,  and  noaamaiOf 
indade  the  roouniain  imaia  between  ibc  Pamir  Plateau  and  Kasfamir. 
aoutbern  boundary  lies  about  tbe  paivltd  of  30^  N..  and  the  weitern  frouiv ' 
rtnu  frOK  ibe  Hor-i-Rud  River  to  Ktih  Malik-i-Siah,  a  conspicuous  peak  south- 
east  of  Che  River  Hdmand.  The  area  vithin  then  limits  is  estimated  at 
■te,oo«  square  tniles,  or  neartjr  five  linxs  that  of  Engtand  and  Wales. 

NATURAL    FEATURES  :    Lord  Lawrence  pithily  descrit 
Afghanistan  as  a  ^coontr;  of  mouaUin  rmnges,  narrow  defile%l 
and  ralleys  lumted  in  extent"    In  fact,  more  than  four-fifths  of^ 
the  "Switzerland  of  Asia"*  consist  of  rugged  mountains,  with  in- 
tervening valleys,  sonu  of  which  are  well  watered  by  perennial 
streams. 

The  lofty  ranf^  of  the  Hintfn-Kusb  extends  along  the  northern  border  from 
the  Pamir  Plateau  to  the  Hajigak  Pass,  whence  it  is  prolonged  west  as  the 
Koh4-Baba  and  the  SaTed-Koh  or  Parofiamisan  Atountains  (north  of  tbe  I^ar-U 
Rad  River),  which  merge  into  the  Khoras&an  highlands,  and  are  thus  Itnlced  with 
the  Elbun  Mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Ca^Han  Sea.  The  Sul&Imaa  Uoui- 
tains,  on  the  east,  divide  Afghanijitan  from  the  low  plains  that  border  the  Indus ; 
their  highest  summit,  called  TaAJU-i-Sulaiman.^  is  12.000  feet  in  heighL  Be- 
ttdes  these,  there  are  otbfr  lofty  ranges,  such  as  the  Slah  Koh,  south  of  tbe 
Har-i-Rod  River,  and  the  Safad-Koh,  la.ooo  feel  high,  south  of  the  Kabul 
River. 

The  niountaia  ranges  of  Afghanistan  are  traversed  by  numerous  passes,  of 
which  the  most  important,  from  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  an 
the  Khyber  Pass  (30  miles  in  letigtb),  leading  from  Peshawar  to«-ards  Jellala- 
bad,  and  thence  by  the  Khord  Kabul  Pats  to  Kabul ;  the  Karaaa  Pau,  up  tbe 
valley  of  the  Kuram  River,  and  then  by  the  Peiwar  Pass  (7,500  feet)  and  Sbiitar- 
gardaa  Pass  (11.000  feel)  10  the  road  between  Kabul  and  Gbazni ;  the  Gomol 
Pass,  from  the  Indus  valley  across  the  Sulaiano  MoDnfaios  to  Ghoxni ;  and  Mill 
further  south,  within  the  limits  of  British  Baluchistan,  the  Bolan  Pass  (50  miles) 
leads  to  Quetu,  and  thence  by  the  I^shin  Valley  and  the  Kojak  Pau  to  Kan* 
d;ihar. 

Tbe  chief  rivers  of  Afghanistan  are  ibe  Kabol,  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  tbe  north-easlcm  port  of  tbe  country,  and,  after  a  course  of  300  miles, 
joins  tbe  Indus  at  Attock ;  tbe  Hctoiawl,  with  its  iribuiarics,  which  drains 
Central  Afghanistan,  and,  after  a  course  of  700  miles,  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  lake,  or  rather  swamp,  of  Hamun  in  Seistan,  into  which  tbe  Harad  and 
the  Farah  also  empty  themselves.  Tbe  Uorrhab  and  tbe  Har4-Rnd  both  flow 
north  and  finally  disappear  in  the  Turkoman  Desert^-tbc  Murghab  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mcrv,  and  the  Har-i-Rud  some  distance  north  of  the  Traiu- 
caspian  Railway,  which  crosses  both  rivers.  The  Daha*  River,  which  flows 
north  from  the  Koh-i-Baba,  ts  also  lost  in  tbe  sands  near  EJalkh.  but  the  Kondtta 
River,  which  flows  from  the  same  mountains,  joins  tbe  Amu  Daria. 

Tbe  only  considerable  lakes  are  tbe  Laka  of  Hamon  in  Seistan,  on  the  tootb- 
west  frontier,  which  is  in  fact  a  moe  swamp,  being  scarcely  anywhere  move 
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than  three  fe«i  deep,  and  the  intensely  salt  I.«k9  AblsUda,  about  60  miles 
soulh-wcst  of  GImzni,  and  into  which  the  Ghazoi  River  Hows. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  is  distinguished  by  intense  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  the  summer  heat  in  some  of  the  deeper  valleys 
being  almost  intolerable,  while  the  winters,  especially  in  the  high- 
lands, are  intensely  severe. 

At  Forah,  in  Western  Afghanistan,  it  is  said  chat  the  mid-day  heat  renden 
eggs  hajd  and  makes  balls  of  lead  malleable.  Yet  the  winter  of  Kabul  is 
Intensely  severe,  and  the  streams  arc  frozen  suiBcicntly  hard  to  bear  loaded 
camels.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  extreme  climate,  ttiQ  country  Is 
on  the  whole  beahby.  and  its  inhabitants  are  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most 
active  race  in  Central  Asia. 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  mineral  productions  are  not  unimpor- 
tant, and  the  soil  yields  abundance  of  fruits  and  g^raln,  wherevoc 
water  is  sufficiently  plentiful 

There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year  in  most  parts  of  ATghanislan.  One  of 
these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  the  ntitumn  and  reaped  in  summer,  and  consists  of 
wheat,  harley,  peas,  and  beans.  The  other,  which  is  sown  in  the  end  of  spring 
and  reaped  in  autumn,  consistf  of  rice,  millet,  maiu,  8tc.  Astafmtida  and  Ihe 
eattor-oil plant  and  madiier  ntiound.  and  all  kinds  of  fruits — apples,  plums, 
gmpes.jigs,  &C.— are  produced  in  abundance,  and  form  an  important  article 
of  food. 

Vflrious  metaU  and  nineralx  are  also  found,  but  not  mooh  worked.  Among 
the  domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  and  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses,  great  numben;  of  which  are  exported  to  India.  Among  the 
wild  animi^  are  the  lion  (rare),  leopard  {common),  the  vstlf,  Aytma,  bear,  wild 
sh^ep,  and  aniehpe. 

Tha  principal  trade  routes  of  Afghanistan  are  (i)  from  Herat  by  Mashad  to 
Persia,  and  by  Mcrv  to  Bokhara ;  (s)  from  Kabul  by  Balkh  and  Khulm  to 
Dokhara ;  (sJ  from  Jellalabad  by  the  Chitral  River  Vailey  to  Eastern  Turkestan 
and  China;  (4)  from  Kabul  by  the  Khyber  and  Abkbana  road-^  to  India, 
through  Peshawar;  (5)  from  Ghasni  Ijy  the  Gomul  ftiss  to  India;  and  {6) from 
Kandahar  by  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway  and  the  Bolon  Pttss  to  India. 

INHABITANTS  :  The  papulation  is  estimated  at  about  5 
millions,  consisting  of  over  400  different  tribes,  some  of  which  are 
almost  independent  of  the  Amir. 

'I"he  (7hilzais  and  Dumnis  are  the  most  powerful  of  the  Afghan  tribei.  Of 
the  rest,  the  most  important  are  the  TaJiAs,  of  Arab  or  Persian  descent,  in  the 
west;  and  the  Kahkars  in  the  souih-casL  The  Cafars  or  Kafirs,  MohmuJs, 
Afridis,  Waxirii,  and  other  tribes  occupy  the  mountainous  regions  which  en- 
close the  Punjab  on  the  north  and  west. 

The  Afghans  proper  evidently  belong  to  the  Aryan  race,  txit  the  Haamras,  in 
the  north-west,  are  of  Mongolian  origin.  The  Afghans  gcneratly  arc  a  bold 
and  hardy  race  of  mounuineers,  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  many  of  the 
tribes  owning  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  their  own  chiefs.  They  are  warlike 
and  hospitable,  but  ireacberous  and  faithless. 
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The  Afghans*  proper  (who  call  ibemMlves  Beni  Isnel.  or  Soni  of  Israel,  and 
claim  descent  from  Saul)  are  Mohammcdaiu,  asd  belong  to  the  orthodox  or 
Sunniu  xa.,  but  the  Haxaraa  and  other  tribes  bdonp  to  the  Skiiie  sect. 

INDUSTRIES:  The  Afghans  are  mostly  devoted  to  pastoral 
ptirstttts.  There  is  iittlc  manufacturing 'md^isxrf^  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  passes  through  Afghanistan,  owing  to  its  inter- 
mediate position  between  India  and  the  countries  of  Western 
Asia. 

Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  says:  "The  Afghans  ha^e  been  described  as  at  once 
agricnlltttUU,  traders,  and  warriora.  They  spend  their  lives  in  cariTing;  on 
traffic  between  [ndia.  Khorassan,  and  Bokhani,  with  strings  of  camels  and 
ponies,  banded  in  large  armed  caravans,  to  protect  themseU'es,  as  far  as  possible. 
frora  the  ever-recumng  exactions  on  the  ro-id.  Bullying,  fighting,  evading,  cr 
bribine,  they  battle  their  way  twice  a  year  between  &3khara  and  India." 

The  only  good  roads  in  the  country  are  those  made  by  the  British,  from 
Peshawar  lo  Kabul,  and  up  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Kandahar,*  and  goods  are 
mostly  conveyed  b>*  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden. 

GOVERNMENT:  Afghanistan  has  almost  always  been  in  an 
unsettled  state,  and  the  various  tribes  are  more  or  less  independent. 
The  Amir  of  Kabul,  the  chief  of  the  powerful  Durani  tribe,  is,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  as  sovereign,  and  is  recognised  by  the  British 
Government  as  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 

Afghanistan  was  first  invaded  by  British  troops  In  1838,  but  three  years  later 
the  English  army  was  destroyed  and  (he  country  abandoned.'  I1  was  a^in  in* 
voded  in  1878,  and  Kabul  and  Kandahar  were  occupied  for  a  time.  As  a  result 
of  this  w.v.  British  India  secured  an  exK^nsion  of  territory  to  the  nonh>wr&i. 
and  a  "scientific  frontier"  from  the  head  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  by  the  Shntar* 
gardan  Pass  al  the  Afghan  end  of  the  Kuram  valley,  to  the  Kqja  Araran  Pas* 
north  of  Quetta,  thus  giving  to  India  the  command  of  the  "  north-west  gates." 
by  which  alone  any  hostile  advance  can  be  made.  The  Amir*  also  coniented 
to  receive  an  English  Resident,  but  a  fanalical  outbrcsik  at  Kabul,  resulting  in 
the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Caragnari  and  his  escort,  led  to  another  Afghan  war, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  country. 

Since  the  submission  of  the  Tekkc  Turkomans  lo  the  Russians  in  1884,  ibe 
boundaries  of  Russian  Turkestan  and  of  Afghanistan  are  conterminous.  The 
anxiety  felt  on  accotmt  of  the  stealthy  advance  of  the  Russian  outposts  towards 
Herat,  the  key  of  Afghanistan,  ted  to  extensive  war  preparations,  and  at  one 
time  war  between  England  and  Russia  seemed  inevitable.  But  in  18S6-7,  the 
Frontier  Commiisit^n  succeeded  in  finally  settling  the  boundary  question;  and 
since  then  plans  have  been  matured  (or  extending  the  Quctta  Railway  to  Kan* 
dahar  and  Herat,  so  that  ultimately  any  advance  on  India  from  the  north- 
west  wilt  be  met  some  htmdreds  of  miles  beyond  the  frontier. 
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DIVISIONS  :  The  principal  divisions  of  Afghanistan  Proper  are 
Kabul  in  the  east,  Kandahar  in  the  south,  Herat  in  the  north-west, 
Seistan  in  the  south-west,  and  Daman  in  the  south-easL 

Other  large  territories  to  the  north-cast  arc  also  included  within  Afghanistan, 
namely,  Afg-han  Ttirkettan.  between  the  Hindu-Ku^  and  the  Amu.  anfl 
Kafiriatan,  between  the  Hintlu-Kush  and  the  Indian  frontier. 

TOWNS  :  The  chief  towns  are  KabnJ  (the  capital),  Kandahar, 
and  Herat  These  three  towns  form,  as  it  were,  the  three  anglcji 
of  a  triangle  — Herat  being  the  apex,  and  Kabul-Kandahar  the 
base^K>n  the  occupation  of  which  depends  the  command  of  the 
country. 

KABUL,  in  the  north-«ast,  nt  an  elevatioTi  of  6,40a  feet,  ts  defended  by  the 
Bnla  Hi»&ar.'  Being  on  the  trade-route  from  Centi^  Asia  to  the  Punjab,  it 
has  a  large  transit  trade  Kandahar,  the  "  Key  of  India,"  is  the  largest  town 
fn  Soutbem  Afghanistan,  and  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance,  being 
on  the  main  route  between  India  and  Persia.  In  the  north-west,  almost  at  the 
point  where  the  Afghan,  Ruasian,  and  Persian  boundaries  converge,  is  Herat, 
the  "  Gate  of  India."  and  the  focus  of  several  commeraal  routes  between  India, 
Persia,  and  Russian  Central  Mia.  Ghaml  was,  in  the  loth  century,  the  capital 
of  on  extensive  and  poweriul  empire,  but  is  now  a  mere  (ortress.  built  on  a 
rock  300  feet  above  the  adjoining  plain.  It  was  stormed  and  Liken  by  ihe 
British  in  1S39  and  1843,  and  was  again  occupied  during  the  last  Afghan  war. 
JeUalabad  ties  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kabul  River,  about  midway  betwct^n 
Peshawar  and  Kabul.  Between  JeUalabad  and  Kabul  are  the  passes  in  which 
■he  Hrilish  forces  were  annihilated  during  the  winter  of  1841.4a. 

Afghan  Turkestan  includes  a  number  of  small  States,  lying 
between  the  Hindu- Kush  and  the  Oxus.  These  are  Wakhan^ 
Badakshan,  Kunduz^  Khutm,  and  Balkh^  with  four  other  States. 

Wakhaa  is  the  most  easterly  of  these  States,  and  includes  tbe  valley  of  the 
Panja  or  U'pper  Oxus.    The  chief  town  is  Kiln  Panja. 

Badaksbao,  which  includes  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kokcha,  one  of  tbe  upper 
afBtients  of  the  Oxus,  is  mountainous,  but  the  valleys  and  lower  grounds  are 
culti\'aied  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  principal  towns  are  Faixahad  and 
Zehak.     West  of  Badakshan  lies 

Knndax,  which  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  Rlvei*  Oxus,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Hmdu-Knsh  Mountains.  The  valley  of  the  Kunduz  River  (an  affluent 
of  the  Oxus)  is  on  the  whole  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  The  capital  is  the  mud 
village  of  Kundus.  On  tbe  route  tietween  Kunduz  and  Faizabad  Is  tbe  former 
capital,  TaliMkan. 

Kbulm  lies  between  Kundus  and  Balkh.  Its  chief  river  and  capital  are  also 
colled  Khulm.  The  higher  grounds  arc  rocky  and  arid,  but  the  river  valley  is 
exceedingly  fertile. 

Balkfa,  (be  ancient  Bactria,  embraces  tlic  fertile  and  populous  basin  of  the 
Debas  or  Balkh  River,  the  waters  of  which  are  drawn  oflf  into  eighteen  canals, 
and  are  entirely  exhausted  in  irrigation.  The  capital,  Balkh,  now  a  mere  vil- 
lage, is  noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  was  in  ancient  tiroes  a 
magnificent  city. 

X.  Hera,  bi  (Ui,  (b*  Brfelfti  E«*4yi.  Sir  W.  Mac- 1  i«mbM,  tin.  Mr  \~  OmfaMl  w<w.-  uokdMrMriy 
N^UtAB  and  sir  Aleundtt  UontM,  tuA  la  S«p-|  nutnlwvd. 
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Besides  the  xbove,  four  other  small  khanates — ShEberBhao,  AadUiai.  Mal- 
nABA,  and  Slrlpnl^ — formerly  indcpcndf^nt,  are  included  within  the  limits  of 
Afj^anistan.  Thej  lie  between  the  province  of  Herat  and  Russian  Tiirkestan. 
The  total  population,  consisting  matntjr  of  Usbegs,  is  probably  under  3jO,ooOb 


BALUCHISTAN. 

Baluchistan'  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  territory  en- 
closed by  and  lying  between  Afghanistan  on  the  noriAf  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  souflk,  Persia  on  the  w€st,  and  British  India  on  the 
eas/. 

The  area  of  Baluchlitan  is  estimated  at  about  130.000  square  miles.  A 
strel^t  line,  from  tbc  port  of  Gwadar  on  the  south  to  Quctu  on  the  north. 
measures  about  450  mites. 

The  const-line  is  About  700  miles  in  length,  and  oont:uns  a  Few  inlets,  which 
form  indifferent  harbours.  The  overland  telegraph  to  India  runs  along  the 
coast  from  M-iksa  to  Karachi. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  The  chief  physical  characteristics 
of  Baluchistan  are  (l)  the  low  coast  desert  of  Makran,  backed  by 
mountain- ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  beyond  which  lies  (2)  the 
interior  plateau,  buttressed  on  the  east  by  the  Hala  Mountains,  but 
sloping  on  the  north  to  (3)  the  sandy  and  stony  plain  which  extends 
to  the  Helmand  valley  in  the  south  of  Afghanistan. 

An  irregular  chain  of  mountainj!  extends  from  east  to  west  at  a  distance 
of  between  50  and  100  miles  from  the  coast,  terminating  in  n  triple  chain, 
which  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  IHn^ia.  To  the  east,  the  oentnil 
plateau  is  bounded  by  the  Hala  Mountains  and  other  ranges,  which  extend 
north  from  Cipc  Monxe.  nci^r  IC-irachi,  to  the  Bolan  Pass. 

The  only  permaaent  river  is  the  Dasht  in  Southern  Baluchistan.  The 
MashUd,  in  the  interior,  loses  itself  in  the  desert.  The  north-eastern  districts 
are  watered  by  various  streams  which  flow  into  the  Indus. 

The  climate  exhibits  eztremei  of  beat  and  cold ;  the  plains,  and  even  the 
highlands  are  Inteoselj  hot  in  summer,  while  in  winter  the  cold  is  svrare, 
snow  lying  on  the  ground  for  several  months.  In  summer,  the  coast  district 
of  Makran  is  one  ol  the  hottest  pans  of  the  globe. 

Several  of  the  most  useful  fnlneraU  and  metals  are  known  to  exist,  and  good 
coal  has  been  obtained  for  some  years  at  Khost.  on  the  Sind-I'ishin  RAilway. 
The  vegetation  resembles  that  of  Persia,  and  in  the  low  plains  is  of  a  decidedly 
tropical  character.  iMtfiards,  vtcives.  kyrmas.  amtth^es,  and  other  wild  animals 
are  numerous,  but  the  tigtr  and  Asiatic  Hon  are  found  only  along  the  e%stem 
frontier. 

INHABITANTS :  The  total  population  of  British  and  Inde- 
pendent Baluchistan  numbers  perhaps  about  half  a  million. 

tb«  ar*i»-u  ka*«  laof  bMB  ttM  dnnrtriMt  nc*. 
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The  people  belong  lo  two  entirely  dififcrent  races — the  Baluchla  proper,  who 
ore  of  Aryan  origin,  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  BnUioli,  of 
Mongolian  descent,  in  the  eastern  districts. 

The  Baluchis  proper  speak  a  dialect  closely  allied  to  Pbr»an ;  the  language 
of  the  Brahuii  ta  said  to  be  of  Sanskrit  origin.  Both  the  Baluchis  and  the 
Bir\.h\ii%  are  Mo^mm/dans ;  the  former  belong  to  the  orthodox  Sunnite  sect, 
the  latter  to  the  sect  of  Omar. 

Some  agT^coItore  is  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
various  towns,  bat  the  balk  of  the  people  are  nomads,  depending  entirely  on 
their  nocki  and  herds.  Rice  is  extensively  grown  only  m  Gandava  in  tlie 
north-east.  There  arc  no  oiaaufacturei  of  any  imparlance.  The  commerca 
is  in  the  hands  of  Hindus,  and  horses,  tfru^s.  &c. ,  are  exported  to  India.  The 
trade  in  BaluchisUft  Proper  is  carried  on  by  camel-caravans,  there  being  no 
roads  or  navigable  rivers.  In  British  Baluchistan,  the  Sind<I'ishin  Railway  is 
largely  used  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandize  as  well  as  military  stores. 

GOVERNMENT  :  The  Baluchi  tribes  are  nominally  subject  to 
the  Khan  of  Kalat,  who  rules  under  the  direction  of  the  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General  of  India.  British  Bahichistan,  Quetta,  and 
the  Bolan  Pass  are  under  British  administration. 

According  to  the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  Baluchi&lan  includes  (x)  Inde* 
pendent  Baluchistan*  rulwi  by  a  number  of  chiefs  under  the  sazerainty  of  the 
Khan  of  Katat ;  (a)  Quetla  and  the  Elolan,  administered  on  the  Khan's  behalf 
tiy  British  ofllc«rs :  {3)  British  Baluchistan,  which  includes  the  assigned  districts 
of  Pishin,  Sibi,  &c..  tuider  direct  British  rult;;  and  (4)  certain  Afghan  and 
Baluchi  tribes  on  the  Indian  fFonlier.  Quetta  and  the  Uotan,  with  British 
Baluchistan,  were  placed  under  a  Chief  Commiisicner  in  iSS/. 

TOWNS  :  There  are  no  towns  of  any  importance,  the  chief 
towns  of  most  of  the  provinces  being  mere  villages,  containing  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants. 

KALAT,  the  nominal  capital  of  Baluchistan,  b  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Khan,  who  removes  to  Gandava,  in  the  Indus  valley,  in  the  winter.  Kalat 
lies  8.000  feet  above  the  sc;v,  and  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1839  and  184 1. 
Gwadar  and  SonmJanl  are  small  ports  on  the  coast  of  Baluchistan  Proper. 
About  70  miles  north  of  Kalat  is  the  famous  Bolan  Pass,  which  is  lotlg  (51 
miles),  niuTow,  and  difCcult,  and  although  it  passes  "over  a  lofty  range  by  a 
continuous  succession  of  ravines  and  gorges."  it  formed,  even  before  the  con< 
structioQ  of  the  railway,  one  of  the  main  channeb  of  communication  beiween 
India  and  AfghanislJin.  In  1B77,  the  town  of  Quetta.  to  the  north-west  of  it, 
wus  occupied  by  the  British,  and  is  virtually  the  capital  of  BRITISH  BALU- 
CHISTAN, which  practically  includes  the  Pishin  Valley  as  well  ns  the  adjoin- 
ing assigned  disiricis.  Oador  and  Sibl  lie  near  the  south-eastern  entrance  of 
the  Bolan  Pa&s.  Dadur  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  tbe  world.  Sibi  is  a 
station  on  tho  Sind-1'ishtn  Railway,  which  is  already  open  beyond  Quetta,  and 
is  now  being  pushed  forward  to  Kandahar. 

*, '  As  a  result  of  recent  operations  on  the  Indian  N onh-West  Frontier,  more 
territory  has  been  brought  under  British  conu'ol,  and  British  authority  is  now 
paramount  in  the  country  from  tbe  Zbeb  VaUcy  to  the  Goraoi  Pass.  Through 
the  reoently-anoexedZhob  Valley  a  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  which  will  unite 
lh«  Stnd<Pisbiu  line  with  (be  Indus  Valley  Elailway  near  Dera  Ismail  Kh&n. 
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The  Zhob  Valley  Railway  will  afford  ao  alternative  route  towards  Kudab&r.and  ' 
bciliUtte  tbe  massing  of  troops  on  that  point  from  Northern  India,  and  will  also 
shorten  tbe  route  from  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  to  Gbazni  and  Kabul,  and.  in 
the  event  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  will  supply  a  speedy  means  oi 
supporting  the  defenoe  of  ihc  capital 

British  authority  has  also  been  exerted  to  open  up  the  old  Kafila  Roote  between 
India  and  Southern  Perria,  throogfa  Beyla  and  Panigur.  The  route  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  as  the  Zhob  Valley,  wbere  roads  and  railways  arc  already 
bemscotutructed.  and  it  leads  directly  towards  Sctstan— the  "waichtowo" 
of  Baluchistan  nnd  Khorassan ;  and  b^des,  as  Baluchistan  is  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  Protected  State  of  British  India,  when  the  time  comes  for 
bridging  over  the  gap  between  the  European  and  Indian  railway  sjrstems.  this 
route  through  Southern  Baluchistan  to  Karachi  is  the  likeliest  line  for  tbe  future 
railway  to  India.* 


PERSIA. 

Persia,  or  /ran,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  a  country  of 
Western  Asia.  It  embraces  the  westerly  and  larger  portion  of  an 
extensive  plateau,  which  stretches  from  the  Hjndu-Kush  to  the 
Mountains  of  Armenia,  and  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
those  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  the  moriJk.  Persia  is  bounded  t^  Tran»CaapIa,  the  Caiplan  S«a,  and  Traas- 
Caocaria ;  on  the  ■avsf,  by  Axlatk  Tnrkey;  on  the  jemtA,  by  the  Per^an  Golf 
and  the  Gulf  of  Oman  ;  and  on  the  tast,  by  Afghanistan  and  BalacbistaiL 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  the  ccnmliy — extending  for  about  800  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  900  miles  from  east  to  west — contains  an  area  of 
•a«,ooo  square  miles,  or  a  Utile  moce  than  eleven  times  that  of  En^and  and 
Wales. 

COASTS :  The  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Gulf  of  Oman  on  the  south,  wash  the  shores  of  Persia. 
Its  northern  coast-line  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  its  southern, 
1,200  miles.  Tbe  total  length  of  coast-line  is,  therefore,  i)500  miles, 
equivalent  to  i  mile  of  coast  to  every  432  square  miles  of  area. 

The  Caipiaa  Sea  is  th«  laigest  strictly  inland  body  of  water  in  the  world, 
being  upwards  of  600  miles  loog  and  from  100  to  900  miles  broad,  and  covering 
an  area  of  about  ijo.oo*  square  miles.  Although  called  a  "sea,"*  it  has  no 
communication  with  the  ocean,  and  its  surface  is  considerably  below  the  general 
sea-lcvcL  This  sea  has  no  tides ;  its  waten  are  slightly  salt ;  it  is  shallow, 
stormy,  and  of  difficult  navigation,  and  tias  only  a  few  indifferent  ports.  It  is. 
politically  and  commercially,  controlled  by  Russia,  and  is  rcpHmly  luvigatcd 
by  th«  war  and  trading  vessels  of  that  power. 

The  P«r^an  Golf  communicates  with  tbe  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Ormoc 
and  tbe  Gulf  of  Obuul     Its  luivigation  is  somewhat  difficult,  especially  along 
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it*  wolara  ifaores,  oinag  to  niuuflcOM  nth  And  islaadL  StiU,  tt  »  con»uniIy 
aavi^ted  by  vessels  lo  and  from  Bemtmy  ukd  other  Indiftn  ports,  and.  with 
liw  dcniopmeiit  of  tbe  Koran  Rtw  trade,  it  will  be  mu^  more  frequented. 
Tbe  Strait  of  Onnuz  derives  its  tianu:  bom  ibe  small  taUud  of  Otmiu.  which 
dosely  adjoins  the  FVnian  coast 

ISLANDS  :  The  three  prioapttl  tslauds  are  Ormiu.  Kishm,  and  Kiurak.  in 
the  Persisn  Golf.  Omu  is  natur&Uy  a  barren  rock,  but  bi  tbe  sixteeoih  and 
early  part  of  the  foUowtng  ceatury,  wben  in  the  pusseision  of  tbe  PortugiieK, 
It  waa  tbechief  einponamof  thecommerceof  tbeEast*  KUhiSt  at  the  entrance 
to  the  ^KStan  Gulf,  is  aa  i&land  of  much  larger  siic.  and  tiex  to  tbe  west  of 
Onnns.  Tbe  L^Luid  of  Karak,  near  tbe  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  fertile,  and 
wiH  dmibtles,3  become  an  impoftant  station  when  the  Eupbrate^Valiey  route 
to  India  is  opened. 

SURFACB:  The  interior  of  Persia  is  a  plateau,  ele^'atcd  from 
three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  bordered  on  three 
sides — the  nortk,  nvsf,  and  sau/A — by  mountain- chains.  These 
motmtains  divide  the  elevated  interior  from  the  low  country  which 
lies  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Persian  Gtilf,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris. 

Id  tbe  north  of  Persia  the  Etborx  Moaatalns  skirt  the  southern  &bore  of  the 
Ca5ptanSea.andaUain.  in  the  volcanic  Uouat  Demavend,  on  elevation  of  ■•,470 
feet.  The  Elburx  range  is  continued  into  the  lofty  mountain-groups  in  the  north* 
western  province,  Axerbijan,*  one  of  which  leacbes.  in  the  Savatan  Dagh,  a 
bdgbt  of  14,000  feet.  Aierbijan  is  tbe  roost  rugged  portion  of  Petsia ;  it  forms 
a  succession  of  tablelands,  mountain* peaks,  and  intervening  v,tlteyi,  and  has  4 
cooler  temperature  than  other  pans  of  the  country.  Near  the  western  bordw 
lies  the  Posbt-i-Knh,  scpiu^ting  the  bosinsof  the  Kfykha  and  tbe  Tijirij,  There 
are  also  several  ranges  which  exteiiJ  parallel  10,  and  at  various  di&luncea  &oni, 
tbe  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which  the  Knh  Dinar  range,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars.»  is  estimated  to  allaiti  an  elevation  o(  .ilxjul  tS.ooo  fcf^t.  Further 
inland  mns  tbe  parallel  chain  of  the  Knb  Rod  Mouitaia*,  whtch  culminate  in 
tbe  north  in  the  fCuh  Durbhk,*  11,700  feet,  nnil  in  the  south  in  tbe  /Cuh-i- 
Haaar,  14,450  feet.  The  south  coast  is  also  skirted  by  several  paraUd  but 
unimportant  ranges,  which  arc  prolonged  eastward  tiitu  Bnluchislan. 

DBSERTS:  Part  of  tbe  interior  plateau  is  a  region  called  the  Great  Salt 
Desert.  This  is  nn  arid  tract,  the  soil  of  which  U  largely  impregnated  with 
purticlcs  of  salt.  South-east  of  the  Great  Desert  U  a  smaller  arid  and  marshy 
tract  called  the  Desert  of  Kerman. 

The  total  area  of  absolute  desert  is  probably  upwards  of  1 50,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  tbe  sEce  of  England  and  Walei. 

RIVERS  :  Persia,  although  its  surface  is  broken  liy  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges,  some  of  ihem  crowned  by  glaciers,  and  although  ic 
rains  and  snows  almost  incessantly  during  the  long  winter,  tuts  but 
few  large  rivers,  and  only  one  of  these — the  Karun  Rirer — is  navi- 
gable for  sea-going  vessels. 
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The  Ar%a  formi  part  of  its  noilh-westem  frontier ;  the  Slut  el  Arab,  fm* 
medutely  above  its  entrance  tsto  the  Persian  Gulf  (i.t..  for  the  last  30  roilea  of 
its  cour&c),  Bows  between  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey.' 

The  other  riros  of  Persia  are  the  KarkhA  (3S0  miles  in  length),  the  Karva 
(060  m.).  and  ibe  Safsd-Rod  or  A'mV  l/wm.  tbe  "golden  stream"'  (Boom,). 
The  two  former  join  the  Shit  el  Arab;  tbe  Safed-Rod  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  oaTJgablc  Karun  Rirer  has  been  thrown  open  to  tbe  ships  of  all 
nations,  from  its  jtmctioa  with  tbe  Shatd  Arabat  Mobammerah  to  Ahwaz.* 
The  ftRiallcT  ri\'ers  of  Persia,  flowing  towards  tbe  interior,  are  ettber  absorbed 
in  its  arid  plains  or  are  received  into  salt-water  lakeis. 

LAKES :  The  largest  lake  is  Uromiah  (1.735  square  miles  in  extent),  in  the 
north-western  prorince.  It  Iks  at  an  de^-ation  of  4.000  (eel  above  the  sea.  and 
its  waters  are  intensely  salt.  Lake  Bakhteraa  or  .\'iris,  in  tbe  more  southera 
interior,  about  50  miles  south-east  of  Shirax,  is  also  snlt.  West  of  tbe  latter  is 
the  small  Mahluja  Lak«  near  Sbiraz.  Tbe  Lake  of  Haana  in  Seisian,  oa  tbe 
eastern  border  of  Persia,  is  in  reality  a  vast  frab-water  swamp,  r6o  miles  in 
length,  into  which  tbe  River  Helmaod  and  other  streams,  which  drain  Southern 
Afghanistan,  discbarge  their  waters. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  of  Persia  exhibits  great  extremes. 
The  interior  plateaux  are  alternately  parched  by  intense  heat  in 
summer  and  swept  by  cold  winds  in  winter.  The  lower  plains, 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  extremely  hot.  * 

The  dry  and  sterile  shores  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf  are,  in  fact,  among  the  hottest 
refioBs  in  tbe  world,  and  tbe  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  rejected  from  tbe  arid 
surbce  of  rock  and  sand,  is,  during  some  months  of  each  year,  scarcely  en- 
durable. The  mountain- valleys,  lying  among  the  successive  terraces  bf  which 
tbe  intenor  is  reached  from  tbe  coast,  or  from  the  plains  of  the  Tigris,  possess 
a  delirbtiul  aod  equable  climate,  and  are  the  most  fertile  portions  of  PersiaL 
The  Caspian  coast  belt  is  well  wooded  and  has  a  hot  and  humid  dimate. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  Besides  tbe  rarest  and  most  valuable  plant- 
products,  Persia  is  rich  in  minerals  and  precious  stones. 

In  the  higher  vnlleys.  which  are  watered  by  numerous  running  streams,  sudl 
fruits  as  the  riaa,  &g,  watcr-cidoo.  and  paach  abound.  The  aUva  flourishes  in 
Northern  I'ersia,  especially  in  the  diMncls  between  Resht  and  Teheran.  A  rid 
T«ir«t&tioa  clothes  the  sides  of  tbe  bills,  and  a  carpet  of  wild  lowsn  (many  of 
them  such  ai  coastitiite  tbe  choicest  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  ■•  tbe  iM/runw, 
iru,  and  asphodel)  covers  the  ground.  Wheat,  barlqr,  and  other  cereals,  cottea, 
SDgar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  oploa  are  largely  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
Tbe  intenor  plains  are  arid  and  comparatively  unproductire,  yielding  only  saline 
plants  and  grasses.  Among  the  minerals  are  tbe  twqaolaa,  found  near  Nisba- 
pur  in  tbe  north-easi.  and  the  6ne  wkita  marble  of  Maragha.  in  Axerbijan  in 
the  north-wesL  Coal,  salt,  Iroa,  copper,  lead,  and  solphor  are  aiso  found,  never- 
theless the  rich  and  varied  r«ou.'ccs  of  the  country  are  but  littli?  de^•eloped. 
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INHABITANTS  :  Persia  has  about  7;^  million  inhabiUnts,' 
only  one-fourth  of  whom  are  of  pure  Persian  race,  dwelling  mostly 
in  the  towns.  The  rest  are  Turks,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Baluchis,  and 
other  wandering  tribes. 

About  a  founh  of  the  population  of  Persia,  are  nomads,  whose  habits  arc 
pastoral.  Tbey  dwell  principally  in  tents,  finding  summcf  pasture  (or  their 
flocks  upon  the  mcmntain^idest  and  reluming  to  ibe  lower  plniiu  during  tbc 
leuoa  of  winter.    Canuis.  korus,  and  tkttp  oonaiitute  their  wealth. 

The  Persians  are  mostly  Mohammcdana*  in  raligioo,  but  are  foltowers  of  the 
SkiittxxLX,  an  which  account  deep  and  mutual  anupathy  prevails  tieiween  them 
and  the  Turks. 

In  DO  other  country  in  Asia,  except  India  and  China,  is  edocabon  so  generally 
diffused.  The  public  schools  and  colleges  are  supported  by  the  State,  and  give 
advunced  iosimcttoa  in  Oriental  literature,  and  there  is  a  Polytcdinic  School 
with  European  profcuors  at  Tclienu,  and  military  colleges  at  Tcbcran  and 
Tabriz. 

IND08TRIES:  Although  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  country  is  an 
absolute  desert,  yet  most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculttval 
and  pastoral  ptu^oits,  and  there  are  important  manufactures  of  j/VX'i, 
carpets,  sAarv/s,  and  armj. 

Rica,  barlar.  wheat,  and  various  fruits  are  largely  grown,  and  the  olivt,  mol- 
berT7,  vine,  and  cotton  plants  are  extensively  cultivated.  Carfiets,  sMatvis,  €m- 
broidertd  silks,  saira  a-ndjirrarms.  citttsm  and  woollen  fabria,  arc  also  manu* 
factured  on  a  scale  of  some  magnitude  in  the  larger  towns. 

COMMERCE  :  The  commerce,  carried  on  chiefly  by  caravans, 
is  considerable,  native  produce  and  manu&ctures  being  exchanged 
for  Indian  and  European  goods.  The  trade  by  the  Caspian  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  ;  that  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Karun  River,  mainly  with  British  India,  is  carried  on  by  British 
merchants. 

The  imports  from  British  India  alone  exceed  i  X  million  sterling.  The  direct 
trade  with  Great  Briuin  only  amounts  to  about  half-a-miUion  sterling.  The 
internal  trade  centres  at  TABRIZ,"  where  the  productions  of  Northern  India  and 
Central  Pv^y\  are  exchanged  for  BriU&b  and  continental,  manufactures,  brought 
by  caravan  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  from  Russia  through  Caucasia. 

lotemal  Coaunanlcation :  There  are  only  two  short  railways*  (one  9  miles 
long,  from  Teheran  to  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  and  another  ao  miles  in  length,  from 
Barfnish  or  Balfrush,  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Amol,  to  Mahmudabad,  a  small 
port  on  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  only  two  passable  carriage  roads  in  the  whole 
country;  but  a  good  cart  road  is  being  constructed  by  an  English  Company 
fironi  .-Vhwai.  the  head  of  foreign  steamship  navigation  on  the  Karun  River,  to 
Tefaeran.     There  is  telegraphic  commumcatioii  between  Bushir,  on  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  Ispahan.  Teheran,  and  Tabrix ;  and  lines  aUo  connect  llie  rising' 
ports  oa  the  Korun  River  with  Ibe  capital,  which  is  connected  with  the  Euro- 
peon  system  by  a  liae  through  Caucasia,  and  with  that  of  British  India  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  subtnariiie  cables.  The  telegnipfa  and  postal  serriocs  are  ooo- 
ducted  partly  by  Europeans. 

PORTS:  The  chief  ports  are  Boshir.  Ungah,  and  Bandar  Abbai,  OQ  the 
Persian  Gulf;  Mobasuaenh,ontfac  Karun  River;  and  EaxtlitMaahad-l-Sariand 
Bandar-i-Gcz,  on  the  Caspian.  Lingah  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Tabriz,  in  the  north-western  province,  and  StintAZ,  no  miles  inland 
from  Bushir  (one  of  the  Persiao  Gulf  ports),  are  important  entrepfits. 

GOVERNMENT  :  The  government  of  Persia  is  a  despotic 
monarchy,  the  sovereign  being  entitled  the  SAtiA^*  but  his  power  is 
absolute  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran. 

The  Shah  is  assisted  in  the  actual  work  of  government  by  a  number  of 
Ministers,  each  of  whom  is  tbc  head  of  a  partictilar  department,  as  in  Etirope. 

Tbe  average  annual  Rerenae,'  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  collected  in  kind 
(wheat,  barley,  rice,  silk,  &c.),  is  over  3  milUons  sterling,  and  the  Expenditure 
abotu  tbe  same     There  is  no  Public  Debt. ' 

The  regular  army  numbers  about  30,000  men,  but  there  are  also  about  70,000 
men  in  the  militia.     Noa-Mohammedans  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

DIVISIONS:  Persia  is  divided  into  a  number  of  Provinces, 
which  are  rxiled  by  Governors-General  appointed  by,  and  directly 
responsible  to,  the  Shah. 

The  Persian  provinces  of  Astrabad.  Maxanderaa,  and  Ghllaa,  lie  along  tbe 
Caspian  Sea  ;  the  mountainous  province  of  Axerb^an  occupies  the  entire  north- 
western  pan  of  tbc  country.  Kurdlnan,  Larictan,  and  Khtuistan,  in  the  west, 
intervene  between  tbe  great  central  province  of  Irak*Ajemt  and  tbe  Turkish 
frontier.  Khuzistan  and  tbe  southern  provinces  of  Faxsistan  and  Kenaan 
border  oa  ibe  Persian  Gulf.  Tbe  province  of  Kborassan.  m  the  DDrtb-east. 
marches  with  Trans-Caspia  and  .Afghanistan  ;  Kalustan  or  Pi^rsian  Baluchistan, 
in  the  soutb>east,  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

TOWNS :  Only  one  town  in  Persia — Tcbaran— has  over  aoo.ooo  inbalntants ; 
aaother  town,  Tabrii,  has  180.000  inhabitants.  Three  towns-^I^ahaa,  Masbadt 
and  Barfnub  have  a  population  of  between  50,000  and  60,000,  and  eight  other 
towns  contain  over  35,000  people. 

T^HGKAN,*  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  country,  70  miles  south  of  tbe  Cas- 
pian, ia  tbe  modern  capital  of  Persia,  and  now  contains  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabit.-U)ts.  lapahan  has  dcdinad  from  the  splendour  which  it  once 
possessed.  Hamadan  represents  the  .4cAmffha  of  the  Bible  (Eira  vi.  2}.  These 
three  towns  are  in  the  province  of  Intk-Ajemi. 

The  important  commercial  emporium  of  Tabrix,'  tbe  chief  city  of  A^erbtjan, 
lies  not  far  distant  from  tbe  shores  of  the  salt  lake  of  Urumiah.  The  province 
ot  Aierbi>an  was  the  original  seal  of  the  ancieni  fire^worsbippers  ct  Pssia,  and 
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it  xtiD  exhibiu  numerous  remains  of  the  early  fire-temples.  The  towns  of 
Re«ht.  Bkrfrusb,  iind  Aitrabad,  in  the  hot  aiid  low  plains  ihnt  border  on  the 
Caspian,  command  the  chief  commerce  of  tbai  sea  through  their  ports — Biuelli 
(be  port  of  Resht,  Mashaxl-l-Sar,  the  port  of  Barfrush,  and  B&ndar-I-Ges,  the 
port  of  A«rabad.  The  holy  city  of  Muhad,  in  the  nortli-eaat  of  Khorossan 
near  the  Russian  and  Afghan  frontiers,  is  an  important  commercial  centre  and 
a  great  resort  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims. 

Sblfa»'  is  the  chief  city  of  Pars,  the  most  fertile  proTince  of  Persia,  and  the 
original  seal  of  the  Perstan  monarchy.  Shirar  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,,  and 
is  the  centre  of  considemble  trade.  Bushir,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Lloffah 
and  Bandar  Abbas  or  Gombnm.  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  on  its  northern 
shore,  arc  the  chief  seats  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Persia. 

Shoster  and  Dix^,*  the  chief  cities  of  Khuzistan,  the  south-western  province 
of  Persia,  are  of  some  commercial  importance.  Shustcr  stands  on  the  Karun 
River,  Dirful  on  a  tributary  of  that  stream.  The  rising  port  of  Abwax  is  on 
the  Karun  Rtver  about  halfway  between  Sbuster  and  Mobammerah.  Mobanw 
merah.  at  the  junction  of  the  K.anin  with  the  Sbat  el  Arab,  has  been  growing 
in  commercial  importance  since  the  Karun  River  was  opened  to  foreign  navi- 
gation. The  Bomhay  Gazette  reports  that  what  was  only  recently  an  incon- 
siderable  town,  has  now  become  a  thriving  and  populous  port,  at  which  the 
steamers  of  the  British  India  Company  and  (he  Prrsinn  Gulf  Steam  Navigation 
Company  make  regular  calls.  Grain  is  now  shlp()cd  from  the  port  direct  for 
Europe,  and  tlie  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Companies  run  iheir 
steamers  up  the  river  to  Ahwaz,  in  conjunction  with  the  boats  under  the  Per- 
sian flag  running  from  that  town  to  Shuster. 


ASIATIC    TURKEY. 

The  Turkish  Dominions  in  Europe,  fonnerly  extensive,  but  now 
compat^tively  small,  have  been  already  desciibed.  The  Sultan's 
Asiatic  Empire  is  much  lai^ger,  including,  as  it  does,  vast  territories 
in  Western  Asia,  which  together  form  a  continuous  region  slrelch- 
ing  from  the  ^gcan  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf^  and  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandcb. 

Asiatic  Tm'key  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphonu, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  (be  Dardanelles.  The  boundaries  on  the  west  arc 
(he  Aeean  Sea,  the  Mediterrajiean,  Arabia  Petraa,  and  the  Red  Sea;  on  the 
south  it  is  limited  by  Central  Arabia;  and  on  the  east  it  Is  bounded  by  the 
Persian  Golf,  Persia,  and  Trans-Caucasia. 

This  vast  territory  measures  about  i.ooe  miles  from  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
north  (0  (he  Stnii(  of  Flab  el  Mondeb  on  (he  south,  and  about  i.aoo  miles  from 
Cape  Baba  on  the  we^t  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shat  el  .Arab  on  tlie  east.  The 
loul  area  is  estimated  at  730,000  square  miles,  or  la  times  greater  than  the 
area  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Turkey  in  Asia  thus  includes  Asia  Minor  And  the  Asuitic  Islands 
in  the  jCgean  Sea,  Turkish  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia^ 
Palestine  and  the  rest  of  Syria,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Arabia. 

Asia  Minor,)  the  Aaalolia  of  the  Gredcs  and  the  AnaJSIi  of  the  Turki,  is  xn 
extensive  peninsula,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  water — tlie  Black  Sea.  the  Sea 
oC  Marmora,  tbc^^gean  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea  bf  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople  or  the  Bosphorus,  and  with  the  jCgean  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  the 
Dirdnneltes — the  ancient  HelUt/tmtut.  The  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Bosphorus  sep.-irate  the  shores  of  Asia  from  those  of  Europe. 

Armenia,  Knrdistan,  and  Masopotamia,  or  the  Countries  of  the  Eophratcsand 
tbeTiyria,  comprehend  a  hi^h  tahUland — the  plateau  of  Armenia — in  wiiicfa 
these  famous  rivers  have  their  origin,  and  an  extensive  plain  tbrougfa  which 
they  afterwords  flow  on  their  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Syria  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  thr  Qalf  of  A1er> 
andreita.  or  Iskenderun.  southward  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  includes  a 
monntain  region  in  the  immi^dtale  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  a  desert 
plain  in  the  interior.  This  desert  reaches  eastwards  to  (he  baoks  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  soulh-westcrly  portion  of  Syria  ts  the  Palestine  of  sacred 
history. 

The  AraUan  ProTtoces  of  Turkey — El  Hcjaz  and  Yemen,  on  the  western 
coast,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  and  El  Has$a,  on  the  Persian  Gulf— will  be 
described  onder  "Arabia."  The  following  account  is  therefore  limited  to  the 
Turkish  territories  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

COASTS :  The  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  .Syrian 
coast  are  regular  and  almost  unbroken,  but  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  is  indented  by  numerous  g:ul(s.  The  only  inlet  on  the 
Syrian  coast  from  El  Arish,  on  the  £g>'ptian  frontier,  to  Beyrout, 
is  the  small  Bay  of  Acre.  Thence,  north  to  Cape  Khanzir,  the 
coastline  is  bolder  and  more  broken. 

There  i<  neither  bay  nor  gulf  of  importance  on  the  Black  Sea  co.-ul  of  Asia 
Minor.  Of  the  numerous  gulfs  on  the  wMtem  co.ASt  those  of  Mltyleae,  Smyrna, 
Samot,  and  Kas  are  tlie  most  extensive.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula 
aie  the  Gslfs  of  Makrt  Adalla,  and  Alcxandretta. 

The  Golf  of  Alexaatdretta  or  Itkeoderoo  forms  the  extreme  eastern  angle  of 
ibe  Mediterranean,  dividing  the  shores  of  Asi.i  Minor  and  ^rria  It  is  atxrat 
45  miles  long,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  8  miles. 

The  principal  Straits  and  Ckannets  are  the  Boiphonu  or  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  connects  the  Bladt  Sea  and  the  Sen  of  Marmora  :  the  Dar- 
ill— ITm  (the  ancient  HttUsp^mtus).  which  unite5  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
vCgean  Sea ;  and  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandcb,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
KcdSea. 

The  extreme  faints  of  Asia  Minor  are  Cape  Injeb,  a  few  miles  west  of  Sinope, 
on  the  north  ;  Cape  Anamur.  on  the  south  ;  and  Cape  Baba,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  on  the  wesL 
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Tht  two  chi«f  headlands  on  the  Syrian  coast  are  Cape  Khanztr  and  Cape 
CarmeL  The  former  of  these  marks  the  souibem  limit  of  (he  Gulf  of  Alex- 
andretu  or  I&kendenin ;  Cape  Carmell  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

ISLANDS  :  There  ai^  no  islands  off  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  scarcely  any  off  the  Syrian  coast,  but  numerous 
islands  line  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  while  off  the  south 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  known  as 
the  Levant,  is  the  large  and  important  island  of  Cyprus. 

or  the  Asiatic  islands  of  Turkey,  the  largest  and  most  important  are  Cyprust 
in  the  Levant ;  Khio,  .Xfityltne,  Stimothraki,  Samoi,  JCas,  and  Rkodts,  in  the 
iGgean  Sea  ;  and  the  island  of  Marmor.i  in  the  western  part  of  the  sea  named 
after  it.     Cyprus  virtually  belongs  to  England. 

The  capital  of  Khio  or  Chio,  which  has  an  ana  of  about  4oasqiULre  miles, 
aiKl,  previous  to  the  disastrous  earthquakein  t83i,*  had  ApofiuiatioM  of  65,000, 
is  the  acAt  of  government  of  all  the  Turkish  islands,  except  Sunoi.  which  enjoys 
local  &clf-£overnment  under  a  Christian  prince.  Samos,  anciently  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  has  an  area 
of  aoosqxuu^  mites,  and  a^^w/a/ww  of40.oc»,  most  of  whom  are  Greeks.'  Kot 
lies  off  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  is  a  picturesque  and  fertile  isUnd,  pro- 
ducing  com,  cotton,  wine,  sitk,  &c.  Rhodes,  "  the  pearl  of  the  Levant,"  is  a 
rich  and  fertile  island,  the  lower  grounds  producing  com,  wine,  and  (riiits.  while 
the  uplands  arc  covered  with  fine  forest.  The  strongly  forti&ed  capital,  Rhodes^ 
which  was  held  by  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolin  against  the  Turks  for  314  years," 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificcnl  cities  in  the  world.  Here,  in  ancient 
times,  stood  the  celebrated  "Colossus."*  Mltyleae  lies  south  of  Cape  Baba, 
about  ei^ht  miles  distant  from  the  mainland.  lu  lower  plains  and  valleys  are 
fertile  and  highly  productive,  while  the  slope*  of  its  rugged  mountains  are 
covered  with  pine  forests.  Poputation,  60,000.  It£  capital,  Castro  or  Mitylfne, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  %S&j. 

Cyprus,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  Island  in  the  Levant.  isde> 

scribed  separately.' 

RELIEF  :  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  a  plateau,  bordered  on 
the  south  by  moderately  elevated  mountains.  The  immense  plains 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
plateau  of  Armenia,  which  is  crossed  by  lofty  ridges,  while  the 
mountains  of  Syria  consist  principally  of  two  chains,  which  stretch 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  parallel  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  coast. 

The  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  ranges  in  height  between  2,000  and  3,000  fed 
above  the  level  of  the  sex  On  the  north  and  south  it  descends  by  successive 
terraces  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  west,  it 
gradually  declines  towards  the  .^^ean  seaboard.  The  most  continuous  chain 
of  moontains  is  that  uf  the  Taurus,  which  forms  ibe  southern  border  of  tbe 
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plaieaQ  towards  tb«  M editenanean,  tbe  highest  sommtts  of  which  hiirdly  exceed 
5.000  feet.    The  passes  tbrongh  this  chain  consist  of  deep  and  mggrd  defiln. 

Some  of  the  detached  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  are  of  greater  height :  llooat 
Atgxa»  or  Arytsh  Da^k,  on  the  interior  plateau,  is  upwards  of  13.000  teel.  and 
Moant  Oljrmpiu.  m  the  aorth-westem  part  of  the  peninsula,  reaches  9.000  feet 
in  heigbL  Uonot  Ida,  further  west  and  near  the  shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  is 
nearly  5,000  feet. 

The  nat««ii  of  Ana«oU  lies  at  an  average  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  and  the  mountains  by  whidi  it  is  crossed  reach  4.000  feet  and  upwards 
above  its  level — so  that  their  summiu  are  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Below  Ihe  mountain-region,  ia  the  south-eastward,  arc  the  graat  plainB  of 
El  Jerireh  and  Irak  Arabi.  through  which  the  BupkraUs  and  the  Tigri%  flow. 
The  Plain  of  El  Jezireh,  which  coincides  with  the  andent  \Itsopf>tamia,  is  en- 
closed between  lh«e  rivers,  which  are  there  at  a  wide  distance  apart.  The  Plain 
of  Irak  Arabi.  further  to  the  aouth-eait.  and  at  a  lower  level,  cocreapoods  to  the 
ancient  DaAjrlomia. 

The  parallel  moontain-chains  of  Syria  consticote  the  Moont  Lebaaaa  of  the 
Bible,  and  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romaiu  bjr  the  names  of  LUanus  and 
.•l«//-Z.iAi«iu— the  formn-  being  the  chain  nearest  the  coast,  and  the  other  the 
more  inland  range.  Between  the  two  is  a  narrow  valley — Bt  Bokaa.  the  Cate- 
Srria  {i.t.,  Hollow  Syria}  of  classical  geography.  The  higher  summits  of  the 
Lebanon  system  are  between  nine  iind  ten  thousand  feet  in  altitude.  Jeb«I  esh 
ShdUi,'  the  Mijunt  Htrmon  of  Scripture,  reaches  an  altitude  of  9.200  feet,  and 
its  summit  is  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  Dahr  el 
Khotib,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Hcrmoa,  is  10.050  feci  in  hcighL 

The  chains  of  the  I^bnnon  da  not  reach  the  entire  length  of  the  Syrian  coast. 
To  the  southward  of  Mount  Herraon  the  cooniry  consists  of  a  high  plateau, 
ioteraected  by  a  deep  ravine  in  the  direction  or  north  and  south,  and  declining 
oo  the  west  towards  the  Mediterranean  'VbA%  ravine  forms  the  bed  of  the  river 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  the  more  northerly  portion  of  Syria  there  is  also  a  long  valley,  which  lies 
between  the  mounuun-chiun  that  borders  the  coast — the  Moontaiits  ef  Ansartefa 
— and  a  more  inland  range.     The  river  Onmies  flows  through  (his  valley. 

The  valley  of  the  Oronies,  and  that  of  Coele-Syria.  between  the  LJhanus  and 
the  Ami-Libanus,  with  the  valley  of  (heJord.Ln,  together  forma  long  and  nearly 
continuous  depression,  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  Sjrria  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south.  Its  northern  portion,  the  El  Bakaa  or  "  Hollow 
Syria."  is  not  a  true  depression,  but  only  relatively  so  wiih  regard  to  the  two  lofty 
ranges  between  which  it  lies.  The  El  Gbor,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  ia  the  south,  are.  on  the  contrary,  actual  depressions,  which 
sink  considerably  below  not  only  the  general  sea-level,  but  also  far  below 
the  average  levd  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  no  less 
than  i,»93  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediierranean  Sea.  The  El  Ghor  is  the 
deepest  and  tnost  remarkable  depression  on  the  earth's  smfv:e,  and  is  so  fiv 
continued  to  the  south  by  the  Wady  d  Arabah— «  vast  gorge,  atwut  too  miles  in 
length  and  from  2  to  16  miles  broAd.  extending  through  Arabia  Petnta  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabo. 
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RIVERS  :  The  great  eastern  plains  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  watered 
by  two  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  one  of  them — the  Euphrates — 
being  the  longest  river  in  Western  Asia.  Numerous  streams  descend 
from  the  interior  uplands  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  coast  ranges  of 
Syria,  but  none  are  of  any  considerable  size  or  commercial  impor- 
tance. One  of  the  Syrian  rivers — the  Jordan-^is  periiaps  the  most 
famous  stream  in  the  world. 

The  Sapbrate*  and  the  Tigrii  are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  region  between  Syria 
and  Persia.  The  Euphrates,  which  is  i.yoo  niiles  in  lengih  and  navigable 
for  stciitmers  for  t.ioo  miles,  is  tb«  most  considerable  river  of  Wcsivm  Asia. 
The  Tigris,  which  is  i,ioo  niilefi  in  length*  joins  the  Euplu-.ncs  about  loo  mil« 
at>ove  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  united  stream  bears  locally  ihe  name  of  the  Shat 
cl  Arab,  or  the  "River  or  the  Arabs." 

The  EUPHRATES,  "the  good  and  abounding  river,"  is  farmed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams,  one  of  which  rises  in  the  Soghanly  Mounuins,  and  the 
other,  in  the  Armenian  Mountains  near  Bavakid.  I^ciking  through  the 
Taunis  chain,  it  tlows  through  the  broad  plain  of  Irak  Arabi.  in  a  generally 
south-easterly  direction  to  Kurnah.  where  it  is  joined  by  (he  Tigris.  The  only 
large  tributary  is  the  Khabur,  which  flows  from  the  highlands  of  Kurdistan 
and  joini  the  Euphrates  in  the  plain.  This  great  river  is  historically  ramous 
from  the  fact  thai  on  iu  banks  stood  BA.aVLON,  the  capital  of  the  old  Babylonian 
Empire. 

The  TIGRIS,  "the  arrowy  or  swift."  rises  in  the  Armenian  highlands,  and 
near  MOSUL  enters  the  plain,  through  which  it  flows  south-eastwards  to  KUH- 
tiAH,  where  it  joini^  the  Euplu^es.  Its  principal  tributaries  arc  the  Gre&t  Zab, 
the  Llttic  Zab,  and  the  Dtjralah.  nil  on  the  left  bank.  At  Bagdad,  the  Tigris 
bends  to  within  20  mUcs  of  thu  Euphrates.  OppChitu  Mosul,  and  on  the  left 
bonkof  the  Tigris,  are  the  niins  of  N]N£VEH,  the  capital  of  the  andent  Assyrian 
Empire. 

The  lafffMt  river  of  Aria  BAnor  is  the  Klzll  Inaak  (the  ancient  Haiyi).  which 
Rows  into  the  Black  Sea.  Among  numerous  others,  the  principal  are  the 
SangarloB  (also  Rowing  into  the  iU»ck  Sea),  with  the  Caicna,  HBrmua,  Cayitv, 
and  Kaasder,  which  How  into  the  iCgeaa  Sea. 

These  are  properly  the  ancient  names — those  by  which  the  rivers  are  known 
in  classical  geography  and  story.  Tbey  are  more  familiar  than  the  modem 
Turkish  xkasaxA-.—Sakarui  (Sangarius),  Bakhir  Chat  (Calcus),  GedU  Chat 
IHcrmus),  Kuchuk  Mrn.iere  {Cayster},  Mtndere  CAai  (Maeandcr). 

The  two  chief  riveri  of  Syria  are  the  Oroules  and  the  Jordan.  The  former 
has  a  northwardly  course,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean ;  the  latter  flows  (o 
the  southward,  and  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea  after  an  extremely  tortuous  course. 

'I'be  OroatM  (Nahr  cl  Asy}  rises  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  Cccle- 
Syria,  between  the  Ltbanus  and  the  Anti-Ltbanus,  and  Sows  north  as  far  as 
Antakia  {Antioeh).  where  it  curves  west,  finally  entering  the  Mediterranean 
near  the  port  of  Suedin  (the  ancient  Stieucia). 

The  Jordan,  "the  descender,"  rises  near  Hasbdja,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Hermon.and  llows  ibrougb  the  Bahr  el  Hulefa  (tbc  Wafers  0/  .\ferom),  and  the 
Bahr  Tabartya,  or  the  Sea  cf  Tilxrias,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  direct  length  of 
the  depression  through  which  it  flows,  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  is  only  70  miles,  but  the  course  of  the  river  is  so  tortuous  that  it  exceeds 
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^00  milca  betweea  the  same  points.  The  current  of  the  Jordaais  very  swift,  and 
there  are  numerous  rapids,  which  render  it  unnavigable,  and  it  Sows  into  a  sex 
that  "  has  ne^'cr  known  a  port,"  while  the  river  itself  has  "  never  boasted  of  a 
single  town  of  eminence  on  its  banks."  After  the  melting  of  the  s.now  on  the 
Lebanon,  it  overflows  its  banks  near  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  and  is  then  unford- 
able. 

LAKES :  Asiatic  Turkey  is  singularly  destitute  of  large  lakes, 
the  only  considerable  expanse  being  Lake  Van  on  the  Armenian 
plateau,  and  the  salt  lake  of  Tiiz  Gol  on  the  Anatolian  tableland. 

l^ke  Van  U  about  80  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
more  Ibnn  5.000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  few  rivos  flow  into  it  from  the  adjacent 
highlands,  but  it  has  no  outlet  and  consequently  its  waters  are  salL 

The  largest  lake  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  salt-water  lake  of  Tos  Gol,  situated  on 
the  interior  tableland.  Tbcar  are,  bedsides,  several  of  smaller  size,  most  of 
them  without  any  outlet  into  the  sea  Tbey  receive  many  of  ibc  sniaUer 
streams  by  which  the  high  plains  of  the  interior  arc  watered. 

The  principal  Likes  in  Syria  are  the  Late  of  Tiheriai  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Lake  of  ITberlas' is  a  body  of  freshwater:  the  River  Jordan  passes  through 
it,  and  flows  thence  onward  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is 
vcty  hot,  owing  to  its  great  depression  below  the  country  on  either  side:.  The 
Dead  Se»*  consists  of  water  wluch  is  excesiivdy  salt,*  so  much  so  as  to  render 
it  unfit  {as  the  name  implies)  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  No  fish  exist  in 
its  bitter  and  heavy  waters,  and  the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  tract  of  country 
is  arid,  desolate,  and  almost  lifeless.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  nearly 
1,300  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  for  the  most  part 
warm,  but  is  greatly  varied  by  the  inequalities  of  elevation  and 
physical  aspect  which  distinguish  its  different  regions. 

The  winters  of  the  Armenian  ubleland  are  excessively  severe,  and  the  beat  of 
summer  is  also  intense.  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  exhibits  similar  difierences 
of  temperature,  though  in  a  more  moderate  degree.  Th?  coast  regituu  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  have  generally  a  warm  and  delightful  climate.  The  seasons 
of  rain  and  drought  are  of  regular  recurrence,  and  the  operations  of  agricultuie 
are  of  necessity  regulated  by  them. ' 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  varied  and  valuable,  nevertheless,  as  in  European 
Turkey,  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  country  is  but  little  developed. 

Among  the  productions  arc  a  variety  of  rich  fruiti — rablnt,  fics,  alaonds, 
ormni^s,  &c. — and  other  valuable  plants.  The  vine  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
watered  valleys,  and  the  date-palm  flourishes  on  the  borders  of  the  dcKrt. 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  maixe,  with  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  also  grown. 
The  mineral  products  include  coal  (found  on  the  nocth  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
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and  also  on  the  slopes  or  the  Lebanon  on  the  Syrian  coast),  together  with  rich 
ores  of  iron,  lead,  copp«r,  and  other  useful  metals,  none  of  which  are  worked 
to  any  extent. 

HocMa,  cattle,  sheep,  and  go»t»  are  bred  in  Urge  numbers  on  the  extensive 
pasttires,  but  the  csjael  is  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden.  SUkworms  are  largely 
reared  in  Anatolia  (A^ia  Minor)  and  Syria,  and  there  are  important  sponge 
fisheries  off  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

"  Asia  Minor  is  a  country  of  marvellous  natural  resources,  full  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  waiting  to  be  reaped.  The  interior  is  a  succession  of  vast 
tablelands  of  splendid  fertility ,  and  the  climate  is  singularly  pro[Htious.  Cotton, 
gum.  coffee,  opium,  yellow  berry,  Valloncacom,.ind  all  kinds  of  cereals,  olives, 
and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  not  only  can  be,  but  arc,  produced  there  in  abun. 
dance,  though  often  for  want  of  proper  means  of  communication  with  the  sea- 
coast  the  crops  arc  left  to  rot.  and  in  many  parts  fetch  not  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  price  obtaining  in  the  seaports.  There  arc  magnificent  forests,  and  mines 
of  coal,  iron,  silver,  copper,  chrome,  asbestos,  and  many  other  roinenils.  Still, 
almost  everything  remains  to  be  done.  Railways  have  to  be  built,  ports  con- 
structed, light  line»  laid,  mines  worked,  and  all  the  commerce  and  many  in- 
dustries, which  follow  on  the  establishment  of  a  cheap  and  cBective  means  of 
communication,  to  be  created.  Asia  Minor  is,  in  fact,  a  rich  virgin  country 
waiting  to  be  opened  up."' 

INHABITANTS :  The  present  population  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  i6}4  millions,  an  average  of  only  22  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

'I'he  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  Turkey  form  a  motley  assembUge  of  various 
races,  comprising,  besides  Tarks — the  ruling  people— Greeks,  Syrians,  Jews, 
Arabs,  Araeitlans,  Turkomans,  Kurds,  Druses  and  many  other  tribes  of  muun- 
laineers.  The  Turks  themselves  arc  relatively  more  numerous  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
than  in  the  European  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  number  about  htshikirds 
of  the  whole.  The  official  language  is,  of  course,  the  Turkish,  but  it  has  never 
supplautcd  any  of  the  numerous  languages  in  common  use  among  the  variotu 
nations.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  divi^sity  in  race  ami  language  of  the  |>eop1es 
of  ^\siatic  Turkey  that,  although  politically  united,  it  seems  improbable  that 
tbey  will  ever  fuse  into  one  nation.  It  is  supposed  that  no  less  than  13  millions 
are  Mohammedans,  wbo  belong  to  the  orthodox  or  Sunnite  sect.  The  Qreeks 
and  .\rmcnians  arc  Chrtstlaos,'  and  there  ore  about  330,000  Jews. 

INDUSTRIES :  Industrial  pursuits  generally  are  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  wliich,  how- 
ever, is  pursued  In  a  very  inefficient  manner,  and  scanty  har\'ests 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Some  manufactures  of  aUk  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  and  various  articles  of 
an  ornamental  description,  arc  carried  on  in  the  larger  towns.  The  Torkej 
carpets,  woven  by  the  women  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  the  interior  of  -■Vsia  Minor. 
are  highly  prized  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  East.  But  almost  all  the  icxUlc 
and  metal  indtistries  of  the  country,  many  of  tbcm  at  one  time  carried  on  on  a 
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large  scale,  have  been  practically  rmned  by  Eui'^pean  oampclitioa,  and  the 
£unous  silks  and  swords  of  DamaKus,  the  rooslins  of  Mosul.  Ac  are  now 
superseded  by  European  goods. 

COMMERCE:  The  amount  of  foreign  trade  is  considerable 
It  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
couniricSr  from  various  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria ;  and  with  the  countries  to  the  east  by  means  of  caravans 
which  cross  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts. 

SmynuL,  on  the  coast  of  lbs  JEgcaxi  Sea ;  Tret4sood,  on  the  BLick  Sea ; 
Bcyrout,  on  ibe  Syrian  coast ;  and  Basra,  on  the  Sbai  cl  Arab,  near  the  bead  a( 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  principal  scats  of  maritime  trade  The  cities  of 
Aleppo,  Oanuscoj,  Bagdad,  and  Erzefum  are  tbc  chief  centres  of  the  caravan 
traffic. 

The  staple  txforti  arc  Emits — raisins,  6g5,  oranges,  &c, — wiac,  ophtm.  oUves, 
Vnms,  waui,  spooK*.  neerscbaom,  corn,  cotton,  raw  silk,  tobacco,  caiaels'  hair. 
Angora  wool,  and  other  native  products  and  manufactured  goods,  such  as 
shawls  and  carpets  from  Smyrna,  Tarkay  leather,  &c  The  chief  imports  are 
textile  bbrics  and  metal  wares.  Fully  oae.bair  the  trade  is  carried  oo  with 
Great  Britain,  but  ihr;  total  amount  is  so  small  that  Asiatic  Turkey  hardly 
enters  into  "  Trade  Returns,"  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  though  "there 
U  BO  better  field  In  the  world  for  iateUlfeot  trade  and  lodoatry." 

The  mesas  of  commonlcstion  are  very  defective,  and  the  internal  trade  is 
carried  on  mostly  by  caravans,  there  being  few  good  rocds,  and  only  about  400 
mites  of  railway. ' 

Among  other  railway  lines  which  are  being  buih,  or  have  been  projected,  ta 
open  up  this  richly-endowed  country,  we  may  mention  tbc  Indd-Aacora  line 
(already  conceded},  the  Beyrout-Damascos  line,  and  ibc  Jaifa-Jerusal«in  Rail- 
way, which  is  now  being  constructed.  The  proposed  Euphrates  Vallej  Railway 
will  doubtless  be  built  in  the  near  future  as  an  alternative  route  to  the  East, 
and  may  be  united  with  the  European  railway  system  on  the  west  and  the 
Indian  railway  system  on  the  east.  The  completion  of  the  Russian  Traii&H3>n- 
tinental  Railway  in  the  north  of  Asia  will  necessitate  and  hasten  the  oonstroalon 
of  through  trunk  lines  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  coniinent.  India  is  already 
supplied  with  an  admirable  system  of  railways  ;  but  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia 
on  the  one  side,  and  China  on  the  other,  arc  yet  deficient  in  this  the  most 
essential  of  all  modern  means  of  communication. 

GOVERNMENT :  Asiatic  Turkey  is  tinder  the  same  general 
government  as  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Sultan,  resident  at  Con- 
stanlinoplc^  delegates  authority  to  the  various  Pashas,  who  exertuse 
nearly  absolute  rule  in  the  different  vilayets  or  provinces. 

DIVISIONS:  Thewholeof  Asiatic  Turkey  is  divided  into  Kt^jvfj  or  Pasha- 
llks,  each  under  the  government  of  a  Pasha.  Each  vilayet  is  divided  into  Sanja&i 
or  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  A'cku  or  districts. 

Asia  Minor  comprehends  the  vilayets  or  governments  of  Tr«bi- 
sond,  Kastamuni,  Siras,  Angorftf  Komcb«  Adaoa,  all  of  which  arc 
named  after  their  chief  towns,  and  include  the  country  to  the  north 
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and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  AdalU.  The  western  division  of  the  penin- 
sula includes  the  vilayets  of  Khodarendikiar  or  Brusa  (capital, 
Brusa\  Karassi  (capital,  Balikesn\  and  Aidin  (capital,  Smyrna). 
The  capital  of  the  Turkish  islands  is  Khio. 

SMYRNA'  (aoo),  Ihc  "Flower  of  ihc  Levant,"  is  ihe  largest  city  in  Asia. 
Minor  and  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  s  The  population 
comprises  an  unuiual  number  of  Greeks  and  other  Europeans,  by  whom  an 
extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  surrounding  countries,  and  with 
those  of  Western  Europe  principally  through  London  and  Liverpool  Here 
ihe  sleamshipt  of  the  West  meet  the  caravans  of  the  East,  and  the  port  is  fast 
becoming  tbe  principaJ  emporium  for  the  Levant  trade,  both  of  import  and 
export.  Nearly  all  the  regular  Uncs  of  steamers  which  trade  between  England 
and  the  Levant  call  at  Sniyrnii,  which  is  also  the  chief  station  in  the  Levant  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd  steamers. 

Bnua  (80),  the  ancient  Pnua  of  Bithynia,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mettnt  Olympus: 
not  far  to  the  eastward  are  tbe  small  towns  of  liiUk,  tbe  luicient  Sican.  and 
Iimid,  the  NUoitudui  of  ancient  story.  The  latter  place  lies  at  the  head  of  an 
arm  of  tbe  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  Scatarl,  the  Asiatic 
suburb  of  Constantinople.  Both  Kutatafa  {60).  and  Angora*  (40).  the  ancient 
Ancyra,  are  inland  cities.. the  latter  famous  for  tlie  breed  of  goats,  with  fine 
silky  hair,  that  arc  reared  in  its  ncight»urhood.  .\ngDra.  like  so  many  other 
among  the  cities  of  Westi:m  Asia,  is  also  historically  famous.  Sioopa,  where 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  1853,  is  a  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  about 
the  middle  of  the  coa&t-line  which  forms  the  northern  Hide  of  the  peninsula. 
Sivas  (50),  the  chief  place  in  tbe  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  lies  neu  the  upper 
course  of  the  Kizii  Irmak  (Ihc  ancient  //alys).  a  river  which  once  formed  the 
limit  between  the  empires  of  Ly^iia  and  AfeJia.  Trebixond  (45),  the  Trapexusof 
classic  story,  is  n  flourishing  seaport,  and  rivals  Batumand  Poti  in  Ihc  com- 
roercc  of  the  .\slatic  stiorcs  of  the  Euxinc*  Russia  having  prohibited  tbe  transit 
of  European  goods  through  Trans-Caucasia.  Trebizond  has  become  the  chief 
em[>orium  for  the  trade  with  the  cistern  division  of  Asia  Minor  and  Per&ia,  and 
is  Ihe  iermin.ll  port  for  various  lines  of  British,  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch 
steamers.  Kooieh  (30),  on  the  interior  plains  within  the  southern  division  of 
the  peninsula,  is  chieHy  interesting  as  representing  the  ancient /c&ni»in,  familiar 
in  connection  with  tbe  history  of  St.  Paul.  K^aarieh  (60},  the  ancient  Casarea 
of  Cappadocta,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  lies  at  the  tnse  of  Mount 
Argasus.  Adaoa  (45)  and  Tarsus  (the  ancient  Tartus) — the  former  on  the  River 
Sihun  (the  ancient  Sarus),  the  latter  on  Ihe  little  stream  of  tbe  Tersus  (the  ancient 
Cj-^inuj) — lie  in  the  Cilician  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Tarsus 
was  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Marash  is  further  10 
the  north-ciist,  near  the  River  Jibun.  tbe  Pyramus  of  ancient  geography. 

'  Nearly  every  part  of  Asia  Minor  and,  indeed,  of  Western  Asia  in  general, 
exhibits  remains  of  antiquity;  its  plains  and  hillsides,  its  rivers  and  mountain- 
passes  are  richly  stored  with  historic  associations,  and  its  towns — now  often  in 
nans— display  the  abundant  traces  of  former  splendour.     Troy  stood  in  the 
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Dorlh-westem  corner  of  this  peninsula  ;  Smynu.  Ephenis,  MDetns. 
fiunonsdliesofloDtawereon  its  western  shores;  Skrdis,  PhUjulelphlA.  Laodicea, 
NidM,  AaCTTm,  Icoontai,  Cssares,  upOD  its  intetior  plaina.  The  invincible 
phalanx  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror*  in  ancieat  times,  and  the  armies  of  the 
Crusaders  in  a  more  recent  period,  have  marched  through  its  plAios.  and  the 
foouteps  of  the  Christiaa  apostles  have  imparted  sanctity  to  its  soil. 

Syria  embraces  the  three  divisions  of  Aleppo,  the  Lebanoo,  and 
STiia.  Proper.  Its  south-western  portion  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Palestine — the  allotted  inheritaace  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
"  Holy  Land  "  of  the  Christian. 

The  chief  cities  of  modem  Syria  are  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Horns, 
Hamah,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Nablus,  and  Tiberias — all  of  them 
inland  ;  with  Beyroat,  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Acre,  Jaffa,  and  Gaaa, 
which  are  on  or  near  the  coasL  Jerusalem,  Nablus,  Tiberias,  Jaffa, 
and  Gaza  fall  within  the  former  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 

DAMASCUS*  (aoo)  is  now  the  largest  inland  city  of  Sjrria,  and  a  great 
centre  of  camvan  trade.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  tiie 
Anti-LitaMiu,  beside  the  little  stream  of  the  Barada.  the  Abona  of  Scriplitrc* 
"The  beauty  of  this  city,  wfaicb  the  Orientals  describe  as  a  pearl  nirrounded 
by  emeralds,  is  unrivalled,  its  richness  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  its  sup- 
plies of  the  purest  water  are  unlimited,  and  fountains  sparkle  in  every  dwdling." 

Aleppo  (ao),  in  northern  Syria,  was  formeriy  more  populous,  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes,*  to  which  every  part  of  Syria  is  more  or 
less  liable.  Hotns  and  Hamah  arc  both  within  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the 
diief  river  of  Northern  S>Tia.  Hamah  correspoads  to  the //dfluM  of  Scripture. 
The  most  famous  locality  within  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  AsUloa  or 
Antiock — no  longer  tbe  tnagnificent  city  of  a  former  a^,  but  a  small  provincial 
town.  It  stands  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  on  tbe  southern 
banks  of  the  river.  Alexaadretta  or  Isktnderun^  tbe  most  nortbeiiy  of  tbe 
Syrian  coast-towns,  stands  on  the  shore  of  tbe  gulf  called  by  its  name,  and 
serves  as  tbe  port  of  Aleppo,  whence  caravans  are  constantly  arriving  with  tbe 
products  of  the  Euphrates  valley  and  Persia.  Latakia  (the  ancient  Laedicta\, 
to  tbe  south  of  the  Orontes,  is  now  chiefly  noted  for  the  tobacco  ^rown  in  its 
vicinity.  Tripoli  and  BcTront  follow  in  the  same  direction.  Beyrout  coo* 
stitmes  the  port  of  Damascus,  and  is  now  the  chief  centre  of  Syrian  comment. 
To  the  south  of  Beyrout  are  Saida  (the  ancient  Sidm) ;  Sdr  (the  Tyrt  of  anti- 
quity) :  and  Acre,  tbe  Accko  or  Ptoiemait  of  Scripture  and  tbe  St.  Jean  U'Acre 
of  the  Crusaders :  all  three  are  now  comparatively  small  places,  bat  .Acre  is  • 
strong  fortress.  Tbe  Bay  of  Acre  is  bounded  on  tbe  sooth  by  the  promontory 
of  Cannel,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  most  important  locality  tn  Palestine  is  JERUSALEM*  (70), 
which  stands  on  a  rocky  platform — enclosed  on  three  sides  by  deep 
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ravines — about  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  Jerusalem,  consecrated  by  our  Saviour^a  sufferings,  has  for 
centuries  remained  a  mere  Turkish  provincial  town,  but  the  recent 
persecutions  in  Russia  have  caused  an  enormous  influx  of  Jews  into 
Palestine,  and  there  arc  now  over  50,000  of  them  in  Jerusalem 
alone,  while  large  numbers  have  settled  in  oiher  parts  of  their 
ancient  land. 

BetUehem,  ibe  scene  of  our  Lord's  oativity.  is  a  village  lying  a  few  miles 
south  of  JcruBaJcta.  Hebron  is  further  south,,  and  contains  the  cave  of  AfacA' 
felak,  regarded  as  holy  alike  by  MobammediLns  and  Jews.  Jaffa  (the  ancient 
Joppa),  on  the  coast,  is  the  port  of  Jcrusalcaa,  and  a  place  of  some  trade.  A 
railway  from  Jafia  to  JcrusaEem  is  now  being  constructed,  and  the  hnj-bour  will 
also  be  improved.  At  present,  steamers  have  to  lie  ofT  the  port  in  an  exposed 
roadstead,  and  landing  is  at  times  both  diflicull  and  dangerous.  The  ruined 
city  of  Kaislrieb,  on.  the  coast  to  the  north  of  J;iflft.  represents  the  ancient 
Ctcsarea.  Nabhis — the  Shtchem  of  Scripture  and  the  NeapoHs  of  the  Greek 
writers — is  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  coast 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  SebasUeh  (the  ancient  Samaria)  b  to  the  west  of 
NabliLs.  Macaretb  b  further  north,  and  only  5  miles  distant  from  the  base  of 
Afount  Tabor,  which  rises  in  conical  form  above  the  fertile  valley  of  EsJrailon. 
Tiberias  is  a  small  city  lying  on  the  western  shore  of  the  tKautiful  Lake  of 
Tiberias  or  Sea  of  Galilee.  Gaxa,  in  the  south-west  of  Palestine,  is  of  some 
commercial  importance,  derived  from  its  position  on  the  line  of  route  between 
Syria  and  Kgypt.  It  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  Gaxa.  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.  * 

:  •  Amo[ig  the  numerous  remains  of  former  greatness  which  bdong  to  Syria, 
two  sites  oommond  special  notice  on  account  of  their  arcbilectural  beauty. 
These  are  Baalbek  and  Palmjrra.  The  former  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Damas- 
cus, in  the  valley  which  is  enclosed  between  the  parallel  chains  of  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus  ;  it  represents  the  ancient  cityof/iV/»/ci/M,  and  still  possesses 
the  remains  of  its  magnificent  temples.  Palmyra,  the  Tadtmyr  of  Scripture, 
is  to  the  north-eastward  of  Damascus,  within  a  small  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the 
Syrian  deserL  It  has  the  beautiful  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun. 
The  desert  which  borders  the  highlands  of  Syria  to  the  castw.ird,  and  which 
stretches  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  exhibits  features  which  differ 
in  some  essential  p;irticulars  from  those  that  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  wildcme&s.  It  has  no  perennial  streams,  and  hence,  during 
the  summer  and  ftuiuran  months,  when  it  is  parched  by  the  sun's  burnjag  rays, 
it  exhibits  an  arid  and  comparatively  lifeless  surface,  excepting  only  where  an 
occasional  spring  of  water  creates  a  surrounding  oasis.  But  at  other  seasons, 
when  the  rains  of  winter  and  early  spring  refresh  the  thirsty  ground,  the  desert 
becomes  a  carpet  of  verdure,  strewn  with  wild  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hue 
This  is  the  "glory  of  the  wilderness,"  destined  to  pass  aw<iy  with  the  returning 
heat  of  summer. 

The  Countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  comprehend 
the  Vilayets  or  provinces  of  Erzerum,  Van,  Bayaaid,  Bitlia,  Diar- 
bekir,  Bagdad,  Mosul,  and  Basra— all  of  them  named  after  their 
chief  towns.  


CLASS-BOOK  OP  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  first  three  of  these  vilayets  belong  phy-sically  to  the  high 
tableland  (rf  Armenia.  The  last  three  embrace  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  below  the  mountain-regioiL  The  vilayets 
of  Bitlis  and  Diarbekir  are  both  included  in  the  region  known 
as  Kurdistan,  which  lies  between  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  and 
consists  principally  of  rugged  mountain-chains,  with  intervening 
valleys. 

The  dty  of  Bnermm  (60)  stands  near  ihe  source  of  the  more  nonbwardly  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  Euphrates,  on  a  high  plain,  6,000  foct  atKxve  the  sea.* 
Btya^aU,  oear  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat,  is  dose  to  the  point  where  the  frontters 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Rnssia  converge.  The  town  of  Van  (39}  stands  on  the 
eutera  shore  of  the  extensive  lake  called  by  its  name.  Bitib  (35).  ttie  most 
coo^derable  place  in  Kurdistan,  ts  not  far  from  tbe  soolh-wcstern  shore  of  Lake 
Van,  on  a  stream  which  joins  the  HgTu.  Oiarbekir  (40).  the  anctrnt  Mmi^ia, 
is  on  the  Tigris,  forty  miks  below  its  source*.  The  aty  of  UrUi  or  Orfah  (ao). 
tbe  £  /fssa  or  the  Cnisaders,  lies  within  the  plain  of  Al  jezireh,  bdow  tbe  moan- 
tain-region.  Tliia  jAaan  coincides  with  the  Mejvfofami.i'  of  Greek  geofrrmpfay 
aaiAtiu:  PaJam-Ar^m.  or  Aram-.VaAaraiM.  of  early  Scripture  history.  Mosul* 
(45),  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  tbe  Tigris,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  from  its 
proximity  to  the  remains  of  Nintvtk,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  this  river. 
BAGDAD*  (180),  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  great  dty  of  this  r^on— superior  in  sixe 
and  popniation  to  any  other  dty  in  tbe  eastern  division  oX  Asiatic  Tuiley. 
Basra  (40} — formerly  much  more  important  as  a  commercial  dty  than  at 
present— ties  oa  the  Sb.it  d  Arab,  below  tbe  Junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris. 

■.'  The  plain  of  Irak  Arabi,  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  region 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  called,  is  the  BabyUmia 
of  ancient  geography.  It  is  now  a  marshy  iract,  even  more  thinly 
peopled  than  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  sands  of  the  ad- 
joining desert  press  closely  upon  tbe  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
But  every  portion  of  the  plain  exhibits  evidences  of  its  having  been 
formerly  densely  populated,  and  of  its  once  extensive  cultivation. 

Among  the  many  ancient  sites  which  belong  to  the  lands  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  two  attract  especial  notice.  These 
axe  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  fonncr  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  The  remains  of  Nineveh 
are  found  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modem 
city  of  MostiL  The  ruins  of  Babylon  lie  upon  either  bank  of  the 
Euphrates^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  modem  town  of  Hillah, 
to  the  south  of  Bagdad.  The  treasures  of  ancient  art  brought  within 
recent  times  from  the  site  of  Nineveh  have  enriched  otir  museums. 
The  remains  of  Babylon  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored. 
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CYPRUS. 

Cypnis,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lies  in  that 
portion  of  it  known  as  the  levant.  It  is  about  40  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  60  miles  from  Latakia  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  240  miles  from  Port  Said,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  main  ponion  or  the  island  Is  tes  miles  in  length  (i.e.  from  Cape  Arnaoti 
on  the  west  to  Cape  Greco  on  the  east),  and  60  miles  in  grealest  brcadtli  (from 
Cape  Kormakiti  on  the  north  10  Cape  Gatta  on  the  south).  On  the  north- 
east, a  narrow  peninsula  runs  out  for  40  miles.  Its  extreme  point,  Cape  Andrea, 
is  79  miles  from  Cape  Khan«ir,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Giilf  of  Alexandrctui 
GO  the  Syrian  coast.  The  total  area  is  3,584  square  mites,  or  rather  less  than 
half  the  size  of  Wales. 

Cyprus  consists,  physically,  of  three  distinct  regions — a  narrow 
mountain  belt  along  the  northern  coast,  a  much  more  extensive  and 
loftier  mountain  rej^on  in  the  south,  and  between  them  a  broad 
plain,  called  the  Mesorea. 

The  northern  range  culminates  in  the  peak  of  Pentedaktylos;  the  xouibem 
mass  of  mountains  attains  in  Monnt  Troodos,  the  ancient  Mount  Olympus,  an 
elevation  of  6,600  feet.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Mesorea  is  watered  by  the 
Pedias,  the  western  ponion  by  the  Potamot,  but  there  are  do  oavigable  rivers. 
There  are  several  tuys  and  harbours,  but  not  a  single  hortwur  capat>le  of 
sheltering  a  fleet. 

Except  In  certain  places,  the  climate  Is  salubrious,  and  the  Metoraan  plain  Is 
M  fertila  that  It  mlKht  be  readily  converted  into  ooe  fati^  corn-field,  and  might 
ogUD  become,  as  of  old,  the  "  garden  and  graiiar>-  of  the  Bast."  Agriculture 
b,  however,  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  and  little  more  itian  one- 
tenth  of  the  island  is  actually  uncier  cultivation.  The  productions  include  corn, 
cotton,  wioe,  (mits,  carobs,  and  olivet,  and  these  with  wool  and  hldas  are  ex- 
ported, Init  the  total  trade  only  amounts  to  about  half-a-million  a  year,  and  the 
imports  from,  and  exports  to,  the  United  Kingdom  are  under  ^150,000  in  value, 
although  the  population,  consisting  mainly  of  Greeks,  is  not  mach  under 
a»e,aoo.  The  capital  is  the  inland  town  c^  NIK05IA  or  Lefkosia  (la),  in 
ibe  centre  of  the  island  ;  (he  oth«r  principal  towns  are  Laroaka  (6),  Llmaiol  (6), 
and  Famaffusta  (a),  on  the  coast. 

Cyprus  still  nominally  forms  part  of  (he  Turkish  Empire,  but  it  was  placed 

under  the  control  of  England  in  1878.'     The  Government  is  admlnisiered  by 

I  Hi^  Commlisloner,  aided  by  a  LeEJstature  of  18  members,  ta  of  whom  are 

l^eded — 3  by   Mohammedan,  aad  9  by  non-Motiammedan,  voters.     Native 

f  Jadges  sit  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  except  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  whole 

'  island,  which  consisu  of  two  English  judges. 
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ARABIA. 

Arabia  is  a  large  country  in  the  south-west  of  Asia,  and  forms 
the  most  westeriy  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia. 

Jesemt*!  Arab,  "ibe  Peninsula,  of  ibe  Arabs  "  as  it  is  called  hy  the  natives, 
il  the  largest  peninsula  in  the  world.  It  is  boonded  on  the  ivrtk  by  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia ;  oa  the  west,  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  on  the  souUk,  by  the  Golf  of  Aden 
nnd  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  and  on  the  far/,  by  the  Golf  of  Omaa  and  the  PecsUn 
Gill/. 

EXTENT :  Its  area  is  estimated  at  i}(  million  square  miles,  or 
about  20  times  greater  than  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

A  uraight  Hoe  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaha  to  Rns  el  Had  measures 
abotit  i.ftso  milei.  The  disunce  from  Mocha  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Muscat  oa 
the  Gulf  of  Oman  ts  about  t,s5o  miles.  In  the  north,  the  peninsula  narrows  10 
about  800  miles  between  Makna.  on  the  Golf  of  Akaba,  and  Koweit  (Korein), 
near  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gull 

COASTS  :  The  Arabian  peninsula  ts  washed  on  three  sides — on 
the  cast,  the  south,  and  the  west — by  tlic  sea.  The  dreary  and 
desolate  coasts,  which  measure  4,000  miles  in  length,  are  regular 
and  almost  unbroken*  much  more  so  than  those  of  the  other  great 
peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia. 

The  Red  Sea.  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  Arabia,  divides,  at  iu  northon 
extremity,  into  two  gulb.  The  more  westerly  of  these  is  called  the  Golf  of  Sova 
(connected  by  the  Su^M  Canai  with  the  Mediterranean),  the  more  eastwnrdly  is 
the  Gnlf  of  Akaba.  The  tract  enclosed  between  them  is  the  PeniniuU  ol  Sinai. 
The  shores  of  tbe  Red  Sea  are  lined  by  coral  reefs,  which  make  the  navigntioo 
dangerous:  but  its  mid-channel  is  open  and  deep.  The  Strait  of  Bab  d 
Uaadeb'  connects  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ooean. 
The  Persiaa  Gulf  has  on  its  western  side  an  extensive  submarine  bank,  upon 
which  pear1-5<»hing  is  punued.  The  Strait  of  Ormu  connects  the  Ptrsian  Gulf 
with  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  which  opens  into  the  Indi,in  Ocean. 

Of  the  few  islands  of  Arabia,  the  on]y  nolcwonhjr  ones  are  the  Partaa  and 
Kam«xan  Ulanda  in  the  R?d  Sea,  off  the  coist  of  Yemen  ;  Pertm,  in  the  Strait 
of  Bab  cl  Mandcb ;  the  Rarla  Maria  Islands,  off  the  south  coast ;  and  the 
Bahreia  Islandi.the  centre  of  a  floumhiog  pearl-Asbcry,  in  the  Persian  Golf, 
off  the  cout  of  EI  Hassa — all  of  which  isLinds.  except  Farsan,  either  bdong  to, 
or  arc  under  the  protection  of.  Great  Britain. 

NATURAL,  FEATURES  :  Arabia  has  aoantaio-duuns  lying 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  its  seaward  borders — west,  south,  and  east 
— and  there  arc  also  some  high  ranges  upon  the  interior  plateau. 

Of  the  coast-mountains,  the  most  important  are  those  which  nearly  fill  the 
Peninsula  of  Sttuii.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Sinai  Mountains  reaches  9.  joo  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  minor  chain  also  skirts  the  south  coast,  ftom  Aden  on  the 
west  to  the  bighlands  of  Oman  in  the  south-east  of  the  peniiuida.  Jeb«] 
Akhdar.  in  Oman,  attains  an  elevatkm  of  9,900  feet  aboiT  the  sea. 
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Hie  Interior  pUteaa  includes  a  scries  of  high  and  desert  plnins.  destitute  of 
perennial  streams,  but  generally  adapted  for  pasturage.  This  central  tableland 
is  known  as  the  Nejd,'  nnd  culminates  in  the  Jebel  Towejlc*  range,  which  has 
an  average  height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highlands  of  the  Nejd 
proper  ore  bounded  oa  the  north  by  a  aarrow  neck  of  the  Nefad  or  Sandy 
Desert,  bejvnd  which  lies  the  minor  plateau  of  Jcbel  Shammar,  which  is 
crossed  by  two  ranges,  the  Jebel  Aja  and  Ihc  Jebel  Selmaa.  The  highest  point 
in  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  about  6,000  fleet  above  the  sea.  A  much 
greater  expanse  of  desert  lies  between  Jebel  Shammar  and  the  fertile  and 
well-peopled  oasis  of  Jof,  to  the  north-west. 

The  Arabiao  Desert  presents,  for  the  most  part,  a  graTolly  or  sandy  sur&ce. 
but  is  in  some  places  covered  with  high  and  barren  masses  of  bill,  fbrming  a 
rocky  or  stony  wilderness.  This  is  the  ciisc  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
country-^including  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  tract  towards  the  bor- 
der of  Syria — which  forms  the  vfrd/ia  Petrcta*{i.e.,  the  Rocky  Arabia)  of  ancient 
geography.  But  the  Kefud  or  Sandy  Desert,  between  Jof  and  the  Nejd,  is  not, 
as  is  gencxally  supposed,  destitute  of  vegcialion ;  on  the  contrary,  "not  only 
are  the  hollows  well  clothed  with  grass,  but  also  every  part  of  the  plain," 

Alow  and  narrow  plain,  cilled  the  Tehama,  .stretches  rotmd  the  coast  of 
the  Arabian  peniosula,  between  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  mountain-regioa. 
This  plain  is  arid,  destitute  of  water,  and  Intensely  hot. 

Arabia  has  neither  rivers  nor  lakas.  There  are  numerous  water-ootirses  or 
•aiddys,  that  is,  beds  of  streams,  which  become  rapid  torrents  during  the  season 
of  rain,  but  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  of  Arabia  is  hot  and  diyt  excepting, 
perhaps,  iti  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain-regions,  towards  the 
coast.  T^e  narrow  belt  of  the  Tehama  is  intensely  hot  and  arid  ; 
even  more  so  on  the  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  than  on  the  other 
coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Rain  very  seldom  falls  in  this  region,  some 
part^  of  which  are  absolutely  rainless,  and  more  arid  and  barren 
than  the  Sahara  itself. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  Nefud  or  Sandy  Desert 
of  the  interior  was  periodically  swept  by  the  pestilential  simoom,  Mr.  Blunt  states 
thai,  while  "sand-stormswerecommoQ  enough,  but  not  dangerous  lo  travellers, 
the  simoom  was  not  even  known  by  name,"  and  that  his  guide  "denied 
positively  that  such  a  phenomenon  had  occurred  within  his  forty  years'  ex> 
perience." 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  only  parts  of  Arabia  that  possess  natural 
fertility  are  found  "'ithin  the  mountain-region  chiefly  towards  the 
south-western  borders  of  the  peninsula.  Rain  is  here  more  frequent, 
and  there  are  perennial  springs.  This  was  accordingly  distinguished 
by  the  ancients  as  Arabia  Felix  or  Arabia  the  Happy. 
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CLASS-ROOK  or  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  viae,  fig,  peftch,  alaoad,  and  many  other  fruits  Bourish  in  this  ngion, 
and  the  coffee-pLuit  is  abiindaotly  cultivated.  *  The  d«te>paljn  also  flourishes 
there,  and  is  found,  besides,  Id  every  oasis  of  the  ArabUn  Desert.* 

There  ue  few  wild  animals,  bat  the  nonuds  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
ffoats  ;  the  Arab  herte  is  incomparable  for  speed,  and  the  eajntf  for  endurance. 
'I'liere  are  no  minerals  except  lead  and  rock-salt  Fine  pearls  are  found  off  the 
cogist  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

INHABITANTS  :  Arabia  is  supposed  to  have  not  less  than  12 
million  inhabitants,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  on  this  head. 

There  is  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who 
dw^  ia  tents  and  wander  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  dwellers  in  towns, 
who  have  fixed  places  of  abode.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  are  called  Bcdoulos, 
.ind  their  way  of  life  naturally  leads  to  numeroos  points  of  difference  between 
thera  and  the  dwellers  in  fixed  habitations.  The  wealth  of  the  Bedooins 
consists  in  their  flocks  and  herds — sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  horses.  They 
took  with  contempt  on  the  dweller?  in  towns,  and  the  sense  of  freedom,  which 
accompanies  existeoce  in  the  wilderness,  compensates  for  the  many  deprivations 
which  such  a  mode  of  life  involves.  Even  in  the  desert,  however,  there  are 
recognised  limits  to  the  diRerent  tribes  beyond  which  they  never  pass. 

By  far  the  frrcater  majority  of  the  .\rabs  profess  MohamaiedaaUta ;  and  the 
region  of  £1  Hejae,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  indeed  the  Holy  Laad  of  the 
Mohammedans,  as  it  contains  MECCA,  the  birthplace,  and  Medina,  the  burial- 
pUce,  ol  NJohamraed.  The  people  of  the  Ncjd  belong  to  the  Wahabee  sect, 
founded  about  1750  by  Abd  el  Wahab,  a  Mohammedan  reformer,  who  sought 
to  restore  the  religion  to  its  original  purity  by  following  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Koran. 

INDUSTRIES:  Buc  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coamry  is  suit- 
able for  agricDltnral  purposes,  and  manufactures  scarcely  exist  in 
this  "anti-industrial  centre  of  the  world."  The  Arab,  however,  is 
a  bom  trader,  and  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  Medina  combine  trade 
with  religion. 

Dates  and  coffiM,  the  staple  food  and  drink  of  the  Arabs,  are  largely  grown, 
bat  not  one-tenth  of  the  peninsula  is  arable.  The  manufactures  are  limited  to 
the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth  from  camel's  hair,  and  a  Uttle  astal-wock. 

The  foreigD  trade,  which  consists  to  the  import  of  coiim,  sufar,  arwu,  and 
mtial-VMftt.  and  the  export  of  co^,  daUs,  horses,  camtls.  and  sheep,  with 
AiM>  and  wmI,  is  Inconsiderable  for  so  large  a  country.  But  the  iBtamal  trade, 
or  rather  barter,  is  very  large.  The  Arab,  as  we  have  said,  u  a  born  trader. 
The  passion  for  trading  is  in  fact  so  strong,  that  a  tme  Arab  will  scaroely  ever 
recnm  from  a  journey,  no  matter  how  short,  without  having  eSected  something 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  apparently  he  would  rather  trade  even  at  a  loss 
than  not  trade  at  all. 

The  internal  trade  is  wholly  carried  on  by  caravans,  that  is,  companies  of 
persons,  who  associate  together  for  mutual  protection  in  crossing  the  wilder- 
ness, including  merchants,  guides,  soldiers,  pilgrims,  and  virious  followers, 
with  their  camels  and  horses. 
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The  camel  is  unirormljr  employed  as  the  beast  of  burden,  and  that  animal  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  passage  of  the  arid  wastes  of  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
The  caravan  traversing  the  Arabian  or  tbe  Syrian  Desert,  with  its  attendant 
train  of  carocls,  is  the  earliest  and  most  enduring  of  the  pictures  of  Oriental 
life,  and  all  its  essential  features  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  upwards  of 
ihroe  thousand  years  ago.* 

GOVERNMENT:  The  people  of  Arabia  have  been  from  the 
earliest  ages  divided  into  tribeSi  the  government  of  which  is  patri- 
archal, that  is,  the  head  of  each  tribe — or  sheikh,  as  he  is  termed — 
occupies,  in  regard  to  its  members,  the  place  of  the  father  of  a 
family.  The  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  of  Arabia  all  proceed 
apoa  this  assumption  of  patriarchal  authority — the  only  mode  of 
govemment  suited  to  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness. 

Arabia  has,  consequently,  never  been  subject,  as  a  whole,  to  any  single  power. 
The  Emir  of  the  Wahabces  was  formerly  the  most  powerful  of  the  native 
rulers;  but  the  Wababee  sultanate  of  Nejd  (capital,  Jfiod)  has  been  divided 
into  three  States,  and  the  supreme  power  in  Central  Arabia  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Emir  of  Jebel  Shanunar,  who  resides  in  the  fortifiicd  town  of  Hail. 
The  whole  of  Oman,  in  the  south-eaat,  is  stiU  nominally  subject  to  the  SulLxn  of 
Mtucat,  its  chief  town.  The  country  between  the  south  coast  and  tbe  desert, 
known  as  Hadramaot.  is  occupied  by  independent  Bedouin  tnbcs,  who  own  no 
sovereignty  but  that  of  their  own  chiefs.  The  r^on  of  £1  Hejai  is  subject  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who,  as  Calipb  or  "Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  ii 
represented  by  the  great  Sherifoi  Mecca  and  Medina,  "  a  ^  more  important 
dignitary  than  the  Turkish  Vali ,  or  Governor,  of  £t  Hejaz."  Yemen  fonns  one 
of  the  Turkic  vilayets.  El  Haua,  the  conquered  district  bordering  on  the 
Pcr&iaii  Gulf,  is  styled  by  the  Turks,  "our  vilayet  of  Nejd,"  but  they  have 
no  influence  whatever  over  any  of  the  tribes  of  Central  .rVrabia,  although  the 
Emirs  of  Rtad  and  Jebel  Shantmar  pay  a  nominal  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  The  Sinai  region  falls  within  the  domimons  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  Aden  is  a  British  possession,  and  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory is  under  British  protection. 

Northern  Arabia  includes  the  Sinai  mounlain-region^  which  is 
politically  attached  to  Egypt,  and  the  great  desert  between  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  broken  only 
by  the  fertile  and  populous  oasis  o^  El  Jof. 

The  Sinai  mountain-region,  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  fills  the  small 
peninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  and  the  high  grounds  which 
it  comprises  stretch  thence  to  the  southern  borders  of  Syria.  Wandering 
Arabs  or  Bedotiins  are  almost  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  entire  region,  which 
is  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  mountains,  alternating  with  arid  plains  and 
gravelly  beds  of  torrents,  destitute  of  running  water  during  three-fourths  of  the 
year.  This  region  was  the  scene  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  of  the  Israelites. 
Moont  Sinai,'  whence  the  Law  was  delivered  to  the  assembled  tribes,  is  found 
among  the  central  and  highest  cluster  of  mouolainj,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
peninsula. 
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A  long  vaU«y.  knoK-n  as  Ihe  Wadj  el  Ar«bab,  itreichu  northward  from 
bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  Ihe  southern  limits  of  the  Dead  Sea.  in  the  same 
genenU  direction  as  the  depression  which  renchos  through  the  whole  length 
of  Syria.  The  mountains  which  border  ihis  valley  on  its  eastern  side  are  the 
ICooflt  Seir  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  them  coincides  with  Moost  Hor,  the 
scene  of  Aaron's  death.  The  ancient  city  of  Petra— now  marked  hj  the  ntimer- 
ous  tombs  cut  in  the  sdid  rock — is  found  within  a  deep  receu  in  the  heart  d 
the  mountains,  near  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 

Western  Arabia  is  politically  divided  into  the  two  Turkish  VIU* 
yets  of  £■/  Hejas  and  El  Yemen. 

The  region  of  El  Hejoz  is  Ihe  Holy  Land  of  ibe  McduunmedAns.  Ii  includes 
the  cities  of  MECCA  (45}  and  Uediiia>— the  former  the  birthptooe.  and  the 
latter  the  burial-place,  of  MohAmmed,  the  Arabun  prophet.  Mecca  is  the  Holy 
City  for  perhaps  aoo  millions  of  people.  Mohammedans  of  all  secu  and  natiocn 
tnnuDg  towanls  it  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  Jidda  {y>).  on  the  Red  Sea,  Is  the  port 
of  Mecca ;  Yeabo  is  the  port  of  Medina,  which  is  130  miles  inland.  SANA 
(50),  the  chief  dty  of  Yemen,  is  in  the  bean  of  the  coffee  district,  about  100 
miles  irora  the  coast.  Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  formerly  its  chief  port, 
but  is  DOW  supplanted  by  Hodeida.  which  is  further  northward. 

Southern  Arabia  includes  the  vast  territory  of  Hadramauty  and 
the  British  Colony  and  Protectorate  o\  Aden. 

Hadramaat  is  occupied  by  independent  Bedouin  tribes,  who  may  be  so  Etf  ra- 
gmrded  as  within  the  British  "  sphere  of  influence,"  but  not  directly  eootroUed 
like  the  people  within  the  colony  of  Aden  and  the  adjoining  Protectorate. 

Adeo,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  that  name  eastward  of  the  Strait  of 
Bab  d  Mandeb,  belongs  to  Britain,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Uoe  of  communi- 
cation between  England  and  India,  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea. 

Eastern  Arabia  includes  the  Ttirkish  Vilayet  oi  El  Hassa^  and 
the  Sultanate  of  Oman. 

Bl  Ha*s«  includes  tbe  coast  territory  between  the  head  of  ibe  Persian  Qdtf 
and  tbe  peninsula  of  Katar.  Tlie  cfaief  places  are  Bl  Kfaatif,  Kowatt  or  Koreio. 
and  El  Hofdf. 

Tbe  Sultanate  of  OMAN  includes  tbe  whole  of  the  aouih^easteni  extension 
of  the  peninsula.  Miucai  (60)  or  Maskat,  the  capital,  is  situated  00  tbe  ooait 
about  100  miles  noitb  of  Kas  el  Had,  the  easternmost  headland  of  the  penin- 
sula. Muscat  is  the  largest  town  in  Arabia,  and  is  noted  for  its  pearl  fisheries, 
dates,  and  other  products,  in  which  a  large  trade  is  done  with  the  surrounding 
countries.  Tbe  Sultanate  of  Oman,  nominally  independent,  is  praciicatly 
under  British  protection,  and  tbe  Imam  or  Saltan  has  long  enjoyed  "  a  rkmi 
alliance  with  England,  whidl,  wbtle  adding  to  hb  prcalige  among  his  own 
people,  gunnuitees  him  from  aay  overt  acts  on  the  part  of  Turkey  and  IVrsa.** 

Central  Arabia  incltides  the  whole  of  the  interior  plateau  from 
Hitdramaui  on  the  south  to  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the  north. 

Central  Arabia  is,  and  has  always  been,  in  tbe  imdisputed  poasessioo  of  the 
native  Anb  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  nomads,  living  in  tents,  and  moviog 
with  theif  horses  and  camels,  sheep  and  goats,  from  one  pasturage  to  another. 

L  Madku.  AnUc  tmtdiimt,  Ow  eHf. 
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There  are,  bowewr,  two  permanent  political  organiutions* — the  Wohobce 
State  of  Nitjd  (capitul  /^iad),  and  the  Sultanate  o(  Jebel  Sbamnar.  whose 
oipital,  //>if/,  is  a  walled  town  with  ao.ooo  inhabitants,  and  an  important 
station  on  the  PerslaD  pilgrim -route  froai  Bagdad  to  Mecca. 

ADEN. 

Adem  is  a  British  DepettiUncy^  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Arabia,  about  120  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
colony  includes  a  smail  peninsula,  on  which  the  strongly -fortified 
town  of  Aden  stands,  and  another  smaller  peninsula  to  the  west 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

The  touil  area  or  the  colony  is  aboui  70  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
including  that  of  the  new  town  of  Sh.nikh  Oihman,  on  the  mainland  about  five 
miles  from  Aden  Itself,  with  the  troops  and  followers,  numbers  about  40,000. 
The  coast  tribes  outside  the  limits  of  the  colony,  from  Ferim  to  Ras  Sair,  axe 
under  British  protection. 

Aden  is  an  important  military  position,  a  great  centre  of  trade 
with  the  surrounding  countries,  and  a  much  frequented  cooling- 
itation  on  the  Route  to  India  vid  the  Suez  Canal. 

Aden  itself  stands  in  a  deep  hollow,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  high  bare  rocks.  The  colony  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  non-productive, 
and  nothing  is  manufactured  in  Aden  except  salt  and  water.  'J'hc  imports 
of  coal,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  &c,  and  the  exports  of  coffee,  feath(M-s,  gums, 
hides  and  skins,  ftc,  are  mainly  in  transit  from  or  to  the  neighbooring 
countries. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  trade  with  India,  China,  and  ISgypt,  which  Aden 
had  during  the  nth.  latb,  and  i3tb  centuries,  was  mined  by  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  the  Ejst  by  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope.  The  miin  peninsula  was 
taken  in  1839,  and  the  town  then  bad  6.000  inhabitants — now  it  has  five  times 
the  number.  The  ancient  water-unks  above  the  town  can  hold  30  million 
gallons,  but  the  rainfall  is  so  scanty  that  tbt:  watur  supply  is  mainly  derived 
from  condensers,  and  partly  from  the  mainland.  The  climate,  though  intensely 
hot.  is  healthy. 

Aden  is  governed  by  a  Political  Rtiidtnt,  who  is  also  Comnunder  of  the 
troops,  and  is  subject  to  the  Government  of  Etombay.  Also  attached  to  the 
Aden  Residency  are  Perlm,  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
Socotra,  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  150  miles  east  of  Cape  Guardafui, 
the  extreme  eastern  point  of  ArHca ;  the  KorU.  Muria  lilandx,  off  the  souib- 
casiern  const  of  the  peninsula  ;  the  Arabiaa  Coast  Protectorate  from  Pcrim  to 
Ros  Sair  ;  and  the  Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  on  the  African  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aden. 

. '  Kamarao  Island,  in  llie  Red  Sea  off  the  west  coast  of  AraUs,  is  olao 
British.     U  is  15  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad,  and  affords  good  anchorage. 
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Africa*  is  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Old  Wortd,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  its  three  continents  that  stretches  to  the  southward 
of  the  Equator.  By  much  the  larger  portion  of  its  surface,  however, 
£alls  within  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Regarding  it  as  a  whole, 
this  continent  forms  a  vast  peoiosuU,  connected  with  the  Asiatic 
continent  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

BOUNDARIES:  Africa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Uedi- 
terninean  Sea  ;  on  the  west.,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  tasty  by 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south.,  by  the  Soutl^ 
em  Ocean.  4  name  which  i&  given  to  the  southwardly  belt  of  water 
in  which  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  mingle. 

EXTENT:  In  point  of  sire,  .\frica  is  more  than  three  times 
larger  than  Europe,  but  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  the  Asiatic 
continent.  The  ctrea  of  Africa  is  about  12,000,000  square  miles, 
or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

From  Cjipe  Bob,  in  Tanis,  from  which  Kicily  is  visible  in  clear  weather,  or 
from  Cape  BUaco,  wbeace  Sardinia  cui  tie  seen,  to  the  Cape  oT  Good  Hope,  or 
to  Cape  Apilbaa,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  continent  of  .\frica  meuures  over 
S.OOO  milcA ;  and  from  Cape  Vetde,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  mamlond, 
to  Cape  Goardafnl,  the  most  easterly,  the  distance  is  4.I5*  miles. 

Tbc  extrcne  points  of  the  contiocnt  are  Caft  Blanco  (37**  31'  N.).  OQ  the 
north :  Cafe  AgmiMtu  (34"  56'  S. ),  on  the  south  ;  Cap€  Verdt  (17**  40'  W.^  OO 
the  west ;  and  Cape  Guardafui  (st"  10'  E),  on  the  east. 

COASTS  :  One  of  the  chief  things  to  be  noticed  about  Africa  is 
its  solid,  unbroken  shape,  and  the  general  regxtlarity  of  its  coast- line. 
The  sea  nowhere  penetrates  any  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  continent  is  quite  unaffected  by 
its  influence.  Africa  has  therefore  few  £^ulfs  or  inlets  of  anj  ex- 
tent 

The  total  lencth  of  the  coast-Une  of  Africa,  is  estimated  at  s4,«o«  nules,  or  an 
avera^  of  1  BtOe  of  coast  to  ever?  750  sqaare  miles.  Contrasting  this  propor- 
tion with  that  of  the  other  continents,  we  find  that  Europe  has  neariy  four 
times :  Australia,  tfarre  and  a  half  times ;  North  America,  twice ;  and  Asia, 
CDC  and  a  half  times,  the  extent  of  coost-litie  in  proportion  to  area  as  Africa. 

CAPES:  The  most  important  capes  are  Bon,  Blanco,*  Ceuta, 
and  Spartel,  on  the  north;  Bojador,*  Blanco,  Verde,'  P&lmas, 
Lopez,  and  Frio,  on  the  west;  Good  Hope*  and  Agulhas,*  on  the 
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Cape  Boa  makes  near  approach  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  but  Cape  Blanco,  en 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  ia  ibe  roost  northerly  point  of  the  African  continonL 
There  is  .inother  Cape  Blanco,  a  famoos  headland,  on  the  western  side  of 
Arrica,  but  Cape  Verde,  450  miles  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  is  the  most  westerly 
point,  Cape  Guardafol  is  the  most  easterly  headlnnd,  and  Cape  AfifuUiaa,  the 
most  ioutkerly.  but  the  adjacent  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  historically  more  noie- 
wonhy. 

INLETS  :  The  principal  inlets  along  the  African  coast  arc  the 
Golfs  of  Sidra  and  Kabes  on  the  north;  the  Gulf  of  Guinea— ^a 

broad  arm  of  the  Atlantic — with  the  BiEhts  of  Benin  .ind  Biafra, 
Walfish  Bay,  and  Table  Bay,  on  the  west;  False  Bay,  Mossel 
Bay,  and  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  south;  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  Sofala  Bay,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Port  NaUl, 
on  the  east. 

The  Mediterranean  is  common  to  the  three  continents  of  the  Old  World, 
hot  it  is  more  European  than  either  Asiatic  or  African.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  its  coastline  is  European,  and  while  its  northern  coast  exhibits 
ever)'  variety  of  contour,  embracing  numerous  peninsulas  nnd  intervening  chan- 
nels, its  southern  (or  African]  line  of  coast  is  comparatively  unbroken.  The 
Gulfs  of  Sidra  and  Kabes  nre  the  two  chief  inlets  on  the  Mediterranean  portion 
of  the  African  coasts.  The  Gulf  of  Sidra  was  called  by  the  ancients  Syrtit 
major,  ■  and  was  drmded  by  them  on  account  of  its  shallows  and  shifting  sands. 
The  Golf  of  Kabes,  further  w«t.  was  the  Syrtis  minor  of  antiquity. 

CHANNELS  and  STRAITS:  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar*  between  Morocco  and  Spain  ;  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  between  Madagascar  and  the  mainland  ;  and  the  Strait 
of  Bab  el  Maodeb,'  leading  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Besides  these,  the  artificial  channel  leading  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea — the  Sues  Canal — should  be  noticed.  This  channel  is  not  only  of  vast 
commercial  importance,  but  pmciically  converts  the  continent  of  Africa  into  an 
island. 

ISLANDS:*  Compared  with  the  adjoining  continents,  Africa  is 
singularly  destitute  of  islands,  while  Etirope  and  Asia  are  rich  in 
islands  and  archipelagoes. 

The  principal  i&lands  arc  Madeira,  the  Caaary  lalaads,  the  Cape  Verde 
Idaads,  AacHislon,  St.  Helena,  and  Tristan  d'Acanba,  in  the  Atlantic ;  with 
Femaodo  Po,  Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas,  and  Annobon  in  llic  Gulf  of  Guineis, 
Madagascar,  Bonrboa  or  R^ualoo,  Mauritius,  the  Comoro  Islands,  Zaaalbar 
and  Pemba.  the  Seychelles,  the  Amiraate  Iilands,  and  Socotra,  are  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

In  the  Red  Sea  there  are  natnerous  islands  whi^  adjoin  (he  African  coast, 
and  there  are  also  a  few  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  IheM  are  small  and  un- 
important. Madafascar  Is  next  in  size  to  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  is  there* 
fore  (regarding  Anstmlia  as  a  continent]  the  fonrtb  largest  islaod  in  the  world. 
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RELIEF  ;  The  entire  continent  of  Airica  may  be  regarded  as  a 
vast  plateau  of  moderate  elevation,  girdled  by  a  comparatively 
narrow,  low-lying,  and  generally  unhealthy  coastal  belt*  and  edged 
by  rang^es  of  mountains  or  hills.  The  average  elevation  of  this  preat 
inland  plateau  declines  from  about  4,000  feet  in  the  south,  to  less 
than  1,500  feet  in  the  north. 

Tbc  Dtftao  aJtitncie  of  the  continent  of  Africa — s.mm  feet — U  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  avcm^  height  of  the  entire  Und-siirf»ce  of  the  globe,  and  Afnca 
is  thus,  on  the  u  Itale,  loftier  than  any  of  the  continents  except  Asia. 

The  mda  &xii  of  the  great  African  plateau  extends  in  a  S.W.-M.E.  direction 
from  ibe  south-west  coast  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  near  which  it  attains, 
in  the  lofty  tableUnd  of  Abrtalcda,  an  average  elevation  of  from  7.000  to  8.000 
feet  Se%'eral  of  tbc  Abyssinian  mountains  rise  to  an  absolute  ele%-ation  of  ovn- 
15,000  feet,  but  the  culminating  points  of  the  continent  are  on  the  E<|aator)ml 
Tableland,  where  Keaia  and  IGUmutjaro,  to  the  cast  of  the  Victoria  Nj^uua, 
and  Ruwenzori,  to  the  west  of  that  great  upland  expanse,  rise  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow. 

But  although  the  interior  plateau  ts  broken  here  and  there  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains and  isolated  cle\-atioas.  there  are  nowhere  extended  moimtatn-chains, 
such  as  .itretch  through  the  Asiatic  continent.  Tbc  highlands  of  .\b]rEsinta  arc 
but  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  and  the  average  height  of  the  irr^ular  and 
broken  east-wall  of  the  plateau  is  not  more  than  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  white  the 
heights  along  its  western  edge  are,  on  the  whole,  much  lower.  In  the  extreme 
north,  however,  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas  intervenes  lietwecD  the  Great  Desert 
and  the  Medilcrmneaji,  and  some  of  its  peaks  ri\'al  those  of  Abyssinia  in  height. 

The  highest  mountain  \a  all  Africa,  as  far  as  known,  is  Mount  KUIma^jaro, 
which  n  i3tini:ue<l  to  he  19,680  feet  above  the  sea  level,  a  height  exceeding  that 
of  Mont  Blanc,  the  culminating  point  of  Europe,  by  4.000  feet,  but  9,400  fi?et 
tower  than  Mount  Everest,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia. 

MOUNTAINS :  The  loftiest  motmtalns  in  Africa  are  KDixom- 
i^jaro  ( 1 9,680  feet),  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Equator  ;  Kenia  ( i  S,ooo 
feet),  on  the  Equator ;  and  Ruwenzori  (19,000  feet),  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Equator.  There  arc  lofty  mountains  also  in  Abyssinia, 
North  Africa,  South  AMca,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  various  ranges 
and  mountain-groups,  unlike  those  of  the  Eurasian  and  American 
continents,  have  little  or  no  connection  with  one  another. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  mountains  of  Africa  can  scarcely  be  arranged  in  systewts, 
they  must,  consequeatly,  be  grouped  simply  accorditig  to  their  position  on  the 
continent. 

The  Northern  Ranges  include  the  numerous  ridges  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains^  which  extend  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Morocco  to 
the  coast  of  Tunis.  The  low  mountains,  or  rather  hills,  of  Tripoli 
connect  the  Atlas  uplands  with  the  Plateau  of  Barca,  beyond  which 
the  hills  gradually  sink  to  the  dead  level  of  the  Libyan  Desert  and 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

The  Atlas  Mooataiai  consist  of  a  series  of  ranges,  generally  paraltd  to  eadi 
other,  and  connected  by  lofty  uplands,  but  here  and  there  divided  t}y  deep 
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vallejrs  and  precipitous  gorges.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  Xorth  Afriean 
chain  resembles  the  Urals  rnther  than  the  Alps — broad  rtdg^es  and  rounded 
summits  being  the  general  form.  The  western  portion  of  the  system — the 
Crtat  Atlas— is  the  loftiest ;  the  Maritime  Atlas  and  the  Saharan  Atlas,  la 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  average  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  in  height.  The  snow- 
tine  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  to.ooo  feet,  so  that  only  a  few  of  the  higher 
peaks  arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  "  Into  these  Alpino  fastnesses."  writes 
Mr.  Silva  White,  "few  iravollers  have  penetrated,  but  those  few  have  returned 
with  the  most  mspirtng  accounts.  Peaks,  reaching  from  ir.ooo  to  la.ooo  feet 
and  more,  to  the  south  of  Morocco  city,  have  been  reported  as  common. 
The  highest  summit  of  which  we  have  any  precise  knowledge  appcttrs  to  be 
Tixi-n-Tamjort,  which  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  estimated  at  about  ij.jo©  feet. 
Fine  valleys  and  gorges  penetrate  the  mountains  in  nil  directions,  and  there  ara 
several  practicable  posses."^ 

The  Western  Raagfes  include  the  Futa  Jalhn  highlands,  the 
Catneroom^  and  the  various  "serras"  and  hill-ranges  which  extend 
from  the  Cameroons  to  the  Orange  River,  and  itiark  the  western 
edge  of  the  interior  plateau,  and  through  which  the  Congo  and  other 
rivers  cut  their  way  to  the  coast. 

The  very  name  of  the  mythical  Mountains  of  Kongr  has  at  last  disappeared 
from  all  modern  maps  of  Africa ;  the  head-waters  of  tho  three  prat  rivers  of 
this  region — the  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Gambia — are  now  said  to  have  their  rise 
in  the  pQta  Jalloa  Highlands,  on  the  southern  edge  of  which  Mount  Daro 
attains  a  height  of  4,500  feet.  The  isolated  volcanic  group  of  the  Camerooa 
Mountains  adjoins  the  coaat  near  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  BiaTra,  and  rises 
in  Mouat  Alt>ert  to  a  height  of  13,760  feet.  This  group  evidently  belongs  to 
the  romarkablc  line  of  vulcanic  heights  extending  from  Mount  Mendif  in  the 
interior,  between  Lake  Chad  and  the  River  Dcnue,  to  the  island  of  Annobon,  in 
tlic  Atlantic.  South  of  the  Cameroons,  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  is  more 
or  leas  distinctly  marked  by  the  ridges  and  ranges  through  which  the  Ogowai, 
the  Congo,  and  the  Cunene  rivers  break  from  the  interior  uplands.  The  descent 
of  the  Congo  to  the  coast-p!ain  is  marked  by  the  Yellala  Rapids  and  Falls, 
which  render  water-communication  between  the  coast  and  the  Upper  Congo 
nn  absolute  impossibility,  and  bavo  nccc^itated  the  building  of  the  Congo 
Railw.i.y. 

The  Eastern  Rangfcs  include  the  various  mountains  and  ranges 
on  the  uplands  and  along  the  coast  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  River  Zambesi. 

The  Uoiintaini  of  Abyislala  break  up  the  surface  of  a  lofty  plateau,  the  east- 
ern edge  of  which  rises  steeply  from  the  law  coast  plains  to  a  height  of  from 
7,000  to  8 ,000  feet.  'I'his  retanrkable  region  consists  0  f  a  "  vast  series  of  table* 
lands,  ofvarious  and  often  of  great  elevations,  and  of  numerous  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  some  of  tbcni  of  very  singular  forms,  dispersed  over  the  surface  in 
apparently  the  wildest  confusion,  and  everywhere  intersected  by  tremendous 
ravines,  which  are  often  of  appalling  depth,  and  arc  rendered  more  hideous  b/ 
their  impenetrable  gloom,  their  summits  frequently  not  being  more  than  aooor 
300  yards  asunder."  The  Alpine  heights  of  Semen,  which  contain  the  sources 
of  the  Atbara,  are  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  mountain- system  ;  their 
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culminating  point,  Rm»  Duhan,  attains  a  height  of  15,1*0  feet,  or  more  tfali^ 
s.oco  f««t  above  the  snow-tine.     From  Mount  Taraata,  on  the  north-eastern 
edge  of  the  plateau,  a  chain  of  minor  elevations  runs  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  rising  in  the  Emerald  If  otmtalos  to  3.  height  of  9,600  feet,  and 
finally  terminating  in  Jebel  Attaka,  3.600  feet,  near  the  haul  of  the  Gulf  ofSoeL 

To  the  south  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  continent  also  rises  and  ex* 
pands  into  less  elevated  plateaux,  from  which  large  isolated  mountain-masses 
and  tofty  ranges  rise,  attaining  in  Mooat  KUioaitiaro,  the  culminaling  point  of 
the  continent,  a  height  of  ts.tfSo  feet,  and  in  Mount  Keola  to  over  i9,o««  feet. 
Both  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia  are  between  the  N'ictoria  Nyanza  and  the  coast ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  rise  the  long-lost  ' '  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  whicb 
Mr.  Stanley  has  identified  with  the  lofty  Ruweazori  Ranee,  in  Uganda.  The 
central  portion  of  the  range  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  Mount 
Rnwenxorl,  the  "Snow  King,"  rises  to  a  height  of  19,000  feel,  and  Mooat 
Cordon  Bennett  to  16.000  feet.  Further  south,  between  the  Albert  Edward 
Nyanxa  and  the  Alexandia  Nyanza,  Mount  MAunbiro  rises  to  a  height  of  ne^ly 
to.ooo  feet. 

The  east-central  highlands  are  continued  southwards  through  the  Great  Lake 
Etegion.  the  average  elevation  of  the  uplands  east  of  Tanganyika  being  over  4,000 
feet,  while  the  bigbeist  point  m  the  Livingstone  Monataios,  which  wall  in  Lake 
Nyassa  on  the  north-east,  attaitia  on  absolute  height  of  not  less  than  1  i,*aa  feet. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  extending  southwards  10  the  Zambesi,  are  the 
'Kirk  Koantalos,  while  on  the  e.astern  side  of  the  Shii^,  not  far  from  Blantyre 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Shirw.i,  is  Mount  Milanje.  8,000  feet  in  height,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Nyassx  highlands. 

The  Southern  Ruig^es  include  the  Afaskona  and  other  mountains 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo;  the  Randbcrg^  between  the 
Limpopo  and  the  Tugela;  the  Z^rai^wj^^r^f,  between  Natal  and  the 
Orange  Fi^e  Slate  ;  and  the  Sneeuwberg^ji^  Niiuwvtld^  and  other 
minor  elevations  tn  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  Masbooa  and  the  Matopfio  Menntalai  diversify  the  upland  rcfioti  b^ 
tween  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo.  South  of  the  latter,  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  is  marked  by  the  Lobombo  Monatains,  between  the  low  eoait-plaiii  of 
Dclagoa  Bay  and  the  Transvaal,  and  still  furlber  south  by  the  Randterg 
{S^tt  Kf>p.  7.SP0  feet},  in  the  east  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  gtnnt  range  of  the 
Drakcnsberg.  between  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the  Dnikensberg, 
Catkin  Peak  rises  to  a  height  of  to. 370  feet,  and  from  the  adjoining  Afot-aux- 
Stntrcts  iio.aoo  feet)  two  spurs— the  Maloppe  and  the  Malotl  Mountains — strike 
south  through  Basutoland ;  while  another  spur — the  Witte  Bcrge — curves  into 
ibe  Orange  Free  Sute  and  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Caledoo  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Orange,  the  upper  valley  of  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Drakens- 
berg  and  the  Maluti  Mountains. 

South  of  the  Orange  Kiver  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Coloay,  the 
mountains  consist  of  a  series  of  parallel  ranges,  rising  along  the  edges  of  th* 
characteristic  lemtce-pUueanx  of  this  region.  First,  we  have  a  long  range  ex* 
tending  along  the  south  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  y>  miles,  known  in 
the  east  as  the  Onteaiqua  Range,  and  further  west  as  tfie  Laogt  Berge,  curving 
north  parallel  to  the  coast  as  (he  Drakenstatn  Berg*  and  the  Olifant  Berr*.  The 
first  terrace-plateau — the  Kannaland  Karroo  and  the  Long  Kloof — intervenes 
between  this  range  and  the  loftier  and  more  marked  Zwartc  Bergc  or  Black 
Mountains,  tieyond  which  the  t>ro«d  upland  of  the  Gr*at  Karroo  eociends  to 
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the  base  of  the  main  range  of  the  system.  This  chain  extends,  under  various 
names,  rrocn  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  on  ibe  east  to  ihe  aotb  meridian,  and 
is  continued  by  tbc  broken  hiUs  and  groups  of  Namiiqualand  to  the  banks  o( 
the  Orange.  It  marks  the  southern  border  of  the  great  SouUi  African  Plateau, 
and  its  central  portion,  the  So*«awb«rp,  rises  in  Compauherg,  the  culminating 
poiat  of  the  system,  to  an  elevation  of  >,ooo  feel  above  the  sea.  Both  the 
2warte  Ber^  and  the  Kltawreld,  as  the  western  portion  of  tbc  main  range  is 
.  called,  curve  north  with  the  coast ;  the  former  as  the  Bokkev«ld,  and  Ihe  latter 
ts  the  RoKgereld.  Like  other  ranges  which  mark  the  outer  edges  of  upland 
plainsor  tablelands,  the  sea-ward  faces  of  the  Cape  Mountains  are  steep,  while 
on  the  other  side  ih<^  slope  is  comparatively  gradual.  The  main  ranges  ztrc 
frequently  broken  by  narrow  defiles,  by  which  alone  access  from  one  terrace 
lo  another  is  possible.  The  higher  ridges  and  summits  are  nearly  everywhere 
flat-topped :  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  formation  being  Tabic 
Mountain,  the  culminating  point  of  an  isolated  group  of  heights  near  tbe  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

j '  But  the  great  natural  feature  of  Africa — surpassing  all  others  in 

^^^magnittide  and  importance^is  ks  Great  Desert,  or  Sahara,  which 
^^Bstretches  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  is  by  far 
^^^  the  l&rg^est  desert  to  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most  barren  of  such 
I         regions. 

I  The  r^ioa  known  as  the  Sahara^  extends  in  ihc  direction  of  cast  and  west 

I  for  3,eoo  mites,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  the 

I  opposite  direction,  it  is  limited  by  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  on  the 

north,  and  the  Kosins  of  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  to  the  southward,  having  a 
brciidih  which  averages  a  thousand  miles.  This  imnacnsc  region  is  not  uni* 
formly  barren,  nor  does  its  surface  exhibit  perfect  uniformity  of  aspect. 

In  general.,  the  Sahara  forms  n  plateao  of  moderate  elevation  (averaging  from 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  sea),  crossed  in  some  places  by  chains  of  hills 
which  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  its  level.  The  surface  of  the  wilderness 
exhibits,  however,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  or  gravelly  waste,  furrowed  at 
frequent  intervals  by  the  beds  of  water-courses,  which  are  dry  duringien  months 
of  the  year.  The  absence  of  running  streams  is  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  desert.  .Springs  occnrat  distant  intervnls,  and.  wherever  they  are  found, 
an  oasii'  of  verdure  is  created. 

The  moat  sterile  portion  of  the  Sahara  is  its  westerly  diviiian,  that  ts,  the 
part  intermediate  between  Fezzan.  in  the  south  of  Tripoli,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  Extensive  tracts  are  there  covered  with  dry  and  healed  sand, 
raised  into  hillocks  which  shift  their  place  under  the  influence  of  the  wind. 
The  oa-u^  are  there  at  longer  distances  apart  than  is  the  case  in  its  more  east- 
wardly  portion. 

There  are  also  some  extcnnve  deserts  in  Southern  Africa.  They  consist  of 
arid  and  gravelly  plains,  locally  koovn  as  karroos.  The  Great  Karroo  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  the  south  of  the  Orange  River.  The  Kalahari 
Desert  is  to  the  north  of  that  river. 

I.  Thuls.  the  D«««R,  wh^ch  it  «hil  ti)«  Anbic  AwttHat."    Th«i^»ttniii^sptiivof  wwertuiuriilp 
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HYDROGRAPHY ;  Africa  is  singularly  destitute  of  permanently 
flowing  rivers,  but  in  no  other  continent,  except  North  America, 
are  there  so  many  extensive  lakes — several  of  them  veritable  inland 
seas  of  fresh  water. 

The  compai'sttve  poverty  of  Africa  in  running  water  is  due  to  the  total 
wit  of  rain  o%'er  vast  nreas  in  the  nonbem  half  of  the  continent,  and  to  the 
intense  nridity  and  char-tcter  of  the  soil  of  much  of  the  southern  dirision. 
Where  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  the  streams  are  perennial;  and  a  few  of  the 
lar^r  rivers,  such  u  the  Nile,  the  Klser,  the  Conro,  -ind  the  Zunbed,  are 
companblfl  in  length  and  volume  to  the  chief  rivers  of  Eorasa  and  .\mericn, 
while  the  Great  Lakes  of  Kquatorial  Africa  are  surpassed  only  by  ibo^e  of  Nonh 
America. 

RIVER-SYSTEMS  :  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Africa  belong  to  two 
oceajiic  river-systems — that  of  the  Atlantic  and  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  7*he  rest  are  continentjU  rivers,  and  belong  to  the  regions 
of  inland  drainage  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  continent. 

Most  of  the  African  rivers,  in  their  descent  from  the  interior  highlands  to  the 
sea.  are  obstructed  t>y  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls,  and  do  noi.  therefore, 
afford  direct  access  to  the  interior  of  the  continent.  These  obstructions  to  the 
derdopmcot  of  Inner  Africa,  have  as  yet  confined  European  enterprise  to  the 
outer  margins  of  the  oontincni,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  whcru  the  French 
have  shown  marrelkxis  and  permanent  power  of  colonisation,  and  in  the  south, 
where  the  English  and  Dutch  peoples  have  occupied  the  entire  country  up  to 
the  7-imbe$i.  In  E.a$tern  and  Western  Africa  also,  the  hindrances  to  tnlimd 
navigation  are  being  gradually  overcome  by  the  building  of  short  raOways  and 
portages  where  the  falls  occur.  In  this  way  the  navigable  ponions  of  the 
rivers  will  be  turned  to  f^ood  account,  but  the  development  of  Africa  requires 
more  rapid  means  of  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  such 
as  railways  alone  can  supply. 

There  are  two  renuikablc  regions  of  inland  drainage  in  Africa,  one  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Equator.  In  the  former,  the  vast, 
variable,  and  shallow  lagoon  known  as  Lake  Chad,  receives  the  Sbari  from 
the  south,  and  the  Komadueu  from  the  wc&t.  and  OL-dsian.i'1y  overflows,  by 
the  Bahr  el  Cbaaal,  into  a  remarkable  depression  called  the  Boddc.  The  other 
inland  drainage  area  referred  to  is  that  of  Lake  Nganl,  on  the  northern  bordoa 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  in  South  Central  Africa.  The  Ngami  receives  the 
wuers  of  the  River  Tloge,  which,  under  the  name  of  Cubango  or  Okavaaco, 
rises  in  the  Mossamba  .Mountains,  .-ind  in  the  rainy  season  overflows  by  the 
Zeaga  into  a  scries  of  salt  p-ins.  and,  according  to  Dr.  Hol(d>,  occasionally 
into  the  Sbasha,  an  afHuent  of  the  Liiapopa 

The  African  Section  of  the  Atlantic  river-sTstem  comprises  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  that  enter  the 
Atlantic  directly  ;  in  other  words,  the  rivers  that  drain  the  northern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  African  continent  Of  the  former,  the 
only  great  river  is  the  Nile ;  the  latter  includes  the  Senegal,  the 
Niger,  the  Congo,  and  other  large  rivers. 

W«t  of  the  Nilotic  delta,  numberless  winter  torrents  fell  into  the  sea,  Imt 
few  of  ttiem  preserve  a  cootintiotis  flow  of  water,  and  even  the  larger  percnnL-il 
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rivers  of  the  Barbary  region  are  unnavigable,  and  .-ilmost  dry  in  stimm«r.  Of 
Ihne,  (he  largest  are  ihe  Molnya  in  Morocco,  ihe  Sbeliff  and  Rouoiel  in 
Algeria,  and  the  Mejerda  tn  Tunis.  All  these  streams  rise  in  the  Atlas 
Mountains  and  flow,  for  the  most  part ,  through  deep  valleys  and  narrow  defiles. 

The  Nile  is  not  only  the  longest,  but  also  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa.  It  has  a  course  of 
over  3,500  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  over  a  million  square  miles. 
The  Nile  is,  therefore,  the  second  river  of  the  globe  in  length,  but 
only  the  twenty-seventh  in  volume,  being  exceeded  tn  this  respect 
not  only  by  the  Congo,  Niger,  and  Zambesi,  but  also  by  such  streams 
as  the  Atrato — one  of  the  minor  streams  of  South  Atnerica — a  river 
with  a  catchment-basin  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  that  of  the 
great  river  of  North-Eastem  Africa. 

Both  the  great  hcadw.iicr3  of  the  Nile,  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  White  Nile. 
issue  from  lakes— the  former  from  Luke  Oembra,  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau; 
the  Utter  from  (he  vast  expanse  of  the  Viclaria  Nyanta,  on  the  Equatorial 
tableland — the  ultimate  sources  of  both  these  branches  being  (he  main  feeders 
of  these  lakes.  The  Bohr  el  Abiad  or  WhJta  Nile,*  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  true  Nile,  leaves  the  Victoria  Nyania  at  .in  elevation  of  3.S00  feel  above 
the  sea,  and  flows  north-west,  its  deicent  being  marked  by  the  Ripon.  Kaninm, 
and  Murchison  Falls.  It  then  enters  the  northern  end  of  the  Albert  Nynnsa, 
on  leaving  which  il  coiniiicnccs  its  grand  northerly  flow — as  a  bro.nd  and 
never-failing  stream—to  its  final  outlet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  first  great 
tributary,  the  BiJir  el  Ghaxal,  from  the  well-watered  region  on  the  west,  la 
the  only  considerable  affluent  which  joins  the  Nile  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
h  is  joined  first  by  the  Sobat ;  then,  considerably  further  north,  at  Khartum,  by 
the  Bahr  cl  Axrek  or  Bine  Nile;  and,  lastly,  near  Berber,  by  the  Atbara.  The 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  flow  from  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  but  from  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than  1,400  miles,  the  Nile 
does  not  receive  a  single  tributary.  The  basin  of  the  middle  and  lower  Nile  is 
hence  of  exceedingly  narrow  limits,  being,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  immediate 
course  of  the  stream,  and  the  adjacent  tract  periadically  inundated  by  its 
waters.  The  Nile  Valley  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Kgypt  varies  from  a  to  la  miles 
in  width,  but  below  Cairo  the  stream  divides  into  two  main  branches,  within 
which  a  large  delta  is  enclosed. 

The  region  over  which  the  aoDiuU  laandatioos  of  the  Nile  extend  fs  marked 
by  well-defined  limits.  .A  chain  of  high  rocks,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
feet  in  elevation,  borders  cither  bank  of  the  river  through  Nubia  and  Egypt, 
only  terminating  in  the  latter  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  Delta,  where 
the  Nile,  hitherto  a  single  stream,  divides  into  two  main  branches  which 
terminate  at  Rosetta  and  Damietta  respectively.  The  width  of  the  valley  be- 
tween these  bordering  chains  of  roclc  gradually  increases  from  less  th.in  a  mile 
in  Nubia,  to  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  Upper  Egypt.    Tlic  inundations 


c  It  thodd  b«  noted  itMl  tha  rruln  bnixh  of  tb« 
NO*  b  not  Pruperiy  aimed  AoAr  ti  AkmdM  H^l^iU 
W*/«.  uMii  it»  >l*rM  brown  waienm  JolMdlir  tba 
mUlty  ftvod  ai  tha  s.>t*t.  At  lu  cslt  frwB  Dm 
V^rta  Nnua.  ih«  ttr«ua  n  rajnllr  lumad  Uw 
Vtatri*  Nile,  aftaf  p*Mlae  thteufh  uka  Ibnhlm 
vrClla  KdraklacalleJ  xht  ttnumi  ,V./f.  ■rtOlv 
ftou  tiM  AEbaft  Nyauu  (o  li«  Juncckrn  wlUi  in* 
SalMt  It  baan  Iba  abrm  of  l'**'-*-  Jt*r/,  or  rivar 
oi  Ota  monnuilii.     Ttw  A'lVrrn— od«  ol  lIm  Im«J- 


(OmiBS  or  tb«  NU»— Il  Blao  cdad  tha  AttMmttdrm 
NU*. 

TlM  vMbum  Mttrftt  e/  tk»  NUt  Bott  ba  aavM 
Tor  anoor  iha  (avdwt  u(  (tie  two  Nyiiimv  ^m 
principal  faa<l*r  of  tha  Victoria  Nyaau  la  tha 
Vnf-fra  itt  KOm'tftttt,  a  rioem  swift,  and  nrUd 
ttreatn  wbleh  Aowi  frctni  Laka  AbtAfaru  or  Alai- 
andra,  wbilB  \Vm  Albert  Niraan  U  hid  bv  tba  Sf*H- 
titi  Krvr,  irhich  bfian  itowR  itM  airalu  wu«n 
al  iba  Albert  tidwndT^ywta. 
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of  the  river,  and  the  fertiltttng  deposit  whicb  tbc;  leave  upon  the  soil,  are  strictly 
limited  to  this  valley,  excepting  in  tbe  broader  plain  of  the  Delta,  where,  from 
the  abseooe  of  tbe  bordering  hills,  they  spread  over  a  wider  range  or  ooantf^,  the 
stirface  of  which  is  coniposod  of  alluvial  deposit  boat  tbe  waters  of  the  gnat 
river. 

The  periodical  rise  of  the  middle  and  lower  Xile  is  dae  to  the  abandant 
wasonal  rains  of  Abyssinia,  in  which  the  Blue  Nile  has  its  origin.  Tbe  \%'hiie 
Nile,  originating  in  an  equatoral  lake-region,  with  a  rain-fall  of  ten  months' 
dnralion,  constitutes  an  unfailing  and  nearly  uniform  source  of  supply  to  the 
main  stream :  but  tbe  Blue  Nile  and  ibe  Atbara.  periodically  swollen  by  an 
exoeative  rtin>fo]]  of  three  months,  give  rise  to  tbe  floods  wtutii  anmtaHy  inun- 
date the  Egyp**^^P^"-  At  Cairo,  a  short  distance  above  the  head  of  tbe  Delta, 
the  river  begins  to  rise  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  to  increase  daily^ 
tmtil  towards  the  close  of  September,  at  which  time  nearly  the  ¥riiole  valley  is 
under  water,  and  the  greater  pan  of  tbe  Ddu  is  covered  with  the  Inundation. 
After  remaining  stationary  for  a  few  days,  it  retires  gradually  within  its  proper 
cKanne).  leaving  on  tbe  ground  which  it  has  covered  the  fertilising  slime  or  Nile* 
mud,  to  which  tbe  abundant  harvests  of  Egypt  are  due.  In  seasons  when,  a* 
is  occasionally  the  case,  the  w.ilers  do  not  attain  their  usual  height  and  con- 
sequently do  not  remain  sufficiently  long  upon  the  ground,  a  failtue  in  tbe  har- 
vest is  the  certain  result 

Tbr  Nitcispermaneatly  navigable  from  the  Ddtato  theCaiaraj^s— orralber 
Rapids— in  Nubia,  which  are  passed  with  considerable  difficulty,  except  dnring 
tbe  annual  inondaiioo.  Tbe  Cataracts  and  Rapids  of  the  Upper  Nile  arc  more 
formidable,  and  greatly  obstruct  communication  with  the  Gnat  Lake  Region 
of  Central  Africa.  The  jett4  or  su^  is  also  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  naviga. 
tion  of  tbe  main  stream  and  its  chief  tributaries  during  certain  seasons,  i 

Of  the  rivers  which  flow  directly  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  western 
side  of  Africa,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Sene^Rl,  Gambia, 
Niger,  Cong^o,  Coanza,  Ctinene,  and  Orange. 

The  Senegal  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  Bating,  in  the  Futa-falhm  Hi^ 
lands,  not  far  from  tbe  source  of  tbe  Joliba  or  Niger.  It  flows  first  north, 
gradually  cuning  west  to  the  sea.  which  it  enters  by  two  mouths,  between  which 
is  tbe  island  of  Sl  Louis.  Tbe  Gambia  rises  in  the  same  mountain  region  as 
the  Senegal,  and  enters  the  sea  near  Cape  St.  Mary.  The  Tolnme  of  both  these 
riven  varies  according  to  tbe  season.  Their  upper  azKl  middle  courses  are  ob- 
strscted  by  numerous  falls,  but  their  lower  courses  are  regularly  navtgiLted  by 
French  and  British  trading  vessels  and  gunboats. 

The  great  River  Niger  rises  under  the  name  of  the  Joliba,  in 
Mount  Loma,  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Futa-Jallon  Highlands.  It  is 
the  third  in  length  of  the  African  rivers — its  course  being  over  3,300 
miles — and  it  ranks  next  to  the  Congo  in  the  extent  of  its  drainage 
area,  but  surpasses  both  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  as  a  commercial 
waterway. 

Tbe  Vtgtx  or  JoUba  Oows  first  Dortb-east  through  a  broad  and  fertile  vaOey. 
and  becomes  navigable  at  Segu.  where  !t  is  as  wide  as  tbe  Thames  at  West- 
minster.    Below  this  it  expands,  forming  Lakt  Dtiu,  and  at  RABJUtA,  the 

1.  DcCara  Its  imcHtn  «ith  ito  SotML  Ika  KBi  I  pBMTtillqr  Of  daacaMlHaMt.  •»  OK  tta  mtm^ 
■aw«  t«  "  niMfiiiiliM  acMH,  sad  !■  oOwt  whattf  I  ■  b«aMalIj  ia»  mmA  •l»ni»u<d  t»  ecnrit  ik* 

puMv  >luca  bc-^  bMwl  i^iihf  bayMda  \ 
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port  of  TuiBUCTU.  on  ihe  borders  of  ibc  Great  Desert,  flows  east  and  south- 
e<ul  under  the  name  of  the  Qoorrft.  About  350  miles  CroiD  tbe  sea,  il  is  joined 
by  the  broad  and  deep  Benae,  from  the  mountain-region  south  of  Lake  Chad  ; 

I  Ibe  tuiited  stream,  a  mile  in  width,  then  pierces  the  escarpment  of  the  interior 
upland,  and  ctuers  the  plain — dividing,  at  a  distance  of  about  90  miles  from  the 
sea,  into  numerous  channels,  ibc  mouths  of  the  most  distant  of  which  are  240 
miles  apart.  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Nile,  and 
is  nearly  everywhere  coveied  with  a  dense  growth  of  tropical  vegetatiotL  The 
main  channel  is  known  as  the  Nun,  and  is  constantly  traversed  by  steamers  to 
and  from  the  busy  trading  stations  on  the  river.  The  Benin  River  is  the  most 
vesleriy,  and  the  Bonny  River  the  most  easterly  of  the  delta  brjiiches.  The 
position  and  navigabiUty  of  the  Niger  and  its  great  affluent  the  Benue,  un< 

}  doubtedly  destine  them  to  piny  a  must  important  part  in  the  civiUxalion  of 
Western  Africa  and  the  Central  Sudan. 

South  of  the  Equator  we  &nd,  in  Cape  Lopez,  the  extreme  point  of  the  man- 
grovc-covcrcd  delta  of  the  Ogowtl,  which,  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  deep 
and  navigable  stream,  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  two  branches  which  con- 
verge at  this  point  arc  large  rivers,  but  their  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids 
and  falls.    Further  south,  we  come  to  the  second  of  the  greal  African  rivers,  the 

The  Congo  is  inferior  to  the  Nile  in  lengthy  but  discharges  into 
the  sea  a  much  greater  volume  of  water,  perceptible  many  miles 
out  at  sea.  This  great  river  has  a  total  course  of  2,900  miles,  of 
which  over  2,000  miles  in  all  arc  navigable,  but  unfortunately  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  Us  drainage  area  is 
estimated  at  1,300,000  square  miles,  or  one-ninih  of  the  continent. 

The  Congo,  which  Stanley  wished  to  rename  the  Livingstone  River,  rises, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cbambed.  tn  the  Urungu  MoHniaim,  south  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  Chamboii  Hows  west  into  Lake  li'tngzecoia,  and  issues  from 
it  as  ttie  Luapula,  with  a  northerly  dow  into  L^ke  .\fMn>,  from  which  the  now 

II  CDiuiderable  stnaim,  after  receiving  the  oversow  from  the  south-west  of  the 
Kamotendo  chain  uf  lakes  by  the  Lualaha,  passes  through  Lake  Lanji,  which 
receives  the  Lukuga  from  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  pursues  its  coiu^e  north- 
ward as  the  Congo.     Below  Nyangwe,  it  falls  over  a  series  of  cataracts,  which 

^  Icnninale  in  Stanley  Palls,  near  the  Equator,  'llience  it  curves  west  and  soulh- 
'  vest,  a  broad  and  navigable  stre.\m,  until,  at  about  140  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
descends  to  the  coast-plain  by  the  YeUala  Rapids  and  Fall*.  Thence  it  gradu- 
ally widens,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  tiroad  estuary,  7  to  10  miles  in  width. 
The  Congo  receives  many  large  tributary  streams  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
and  discharges  inio  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  large  a  volume  of  water  as  the  Missis- 
sippi. Of  its  numerous  afflucnL;.  the  most  important  are  the  Kasai-Saakom 
CD  the  south,  and  the  Mobangi-Welle-Makoa  on  the  north,  both  of  which  join 
the  main  stream  to  the  south  of  the  Equator ;  north  of  the  Equator  it  is  joined 
by  the  Loiuanl  from  the  south,  and  by  the  Liodi,  Aniwlml,  and  ItimbM  or 
Loika  rivers,  from  the  east.  The  overflow  from  Lake  Tanganyika  also  reaches 
llK  Congo  by  the  Lukuga,  which  is  not,  however,  a  permanently  flowing 
river.  The  banks  of  the  Congo  are,  for  the  most  port,  fertile  and  thickly 
pled,  and  the  laborious  endeavours  of  the  Congo  Slate  authorities  to  open 
I  this  great  river  10  European  trade  and  civilization  seem  likely  to  be  crowned 
■|  succcu.  now  that  the  Congv  Railway  will  ihorily  be  um/ait  lUiamfi/i. 
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The  upper  course  of  the  Coania,  the  chief  river  of  Angola,  whidi  has  Its 
source  in  the  Mossamba  Mountaim  not  ^  fitxn  the  sources  of  the  Zambesi,  is 
swifi.  and  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  its  lower  course  is  reguUrly  navigated 
by  &te:micrs.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  range  rises  the  Cuiicne,  which  U 
navigable  only  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  Or«ac«  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  ibe  Vaal  and  the  No  G«rl«p. 
both  of  which  rise  on  the  slopes  of  the  Aftml  aux  Sourxa,  one  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Draktnsberg  .Xfoyntaims.  From  the  junction  of  its  two  main 
branches,  the  Orange  flows  west  through  a  narrow  valley  shut  in  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  receiving  no  permanent  tributary,  and  constantly  decreasing  in  volume. 
The  Orange,  nolwitltstandtng  its  great  length  (about  1,300  miles),  is  ft  uicre 
lortcQt,  extremely  shallow  in  the  dry  season,  obstructed  by  formidable  cataracts 
(one  of  which,  the  Auknrablu  Fall,  is  150  feet  high)  and  by  a  d.^ngerotu  bar  ai 
its  mouth ;  it  is.  consequently,  unnavigable,  except  by  boats  for  about  30  miles 
above  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 

The  African  Section  of  the  Rirer-Sjatem  of  the  Xodiui  Ocean  is 
vastly  inferior  to  the  Asiatic  Section  of  the  same  system,  both  in 
the  number  and  magfnitude  of  its  n>-ers.  Although  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  great  African  plateau  does  not  approach  the  coast  so  closely 
as  the  western,  still,  the  interior  drainage,  north  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
flows  north  into  the  Nile,  or  west  Into  the  Congo,  so  that  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean  have  comparatively  short  courses. 

North  of  the  Equator,  the  most  considerable  in  point  of  length  appear  to  be 
the  Haines  River,  the  outlet  of  which  is  barred  t^  sand-hills,  and  the  longer 
Jnba,  which  rises  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Abyssinian  higtalands,  and 
forms  an  excellent  waterway  into  the  interior.  The  most  important  river  in 
Drilisb  [Cast  .Africa  is  the  Tana,  which  rises  in  Moumi  h'enia.  Its  lower  course 
is  already  traversed  by  the  stcrn-whccl  steamers  of  the  1.  EJ.  E.  A.  Co. 

South  of  the  Equator,  the  Kiiffanl  and  the  Wand,  wtw^  enter  the  channel 
bclween  the  island  of  Zanzibar  and  the  ni,iinland,  arc  not  of  much  use  for  oavi* 
gation.  The  lower  40  miles  of  the  Wami.  however,  might  be  made  (airly  navi- 
gable. Owing  to  numerous  shallows  and  sandbanks,  the  Rufljl  Ri*«r  will 
never  be  of  much  use  for  navigation,  except  by  native  canoes  and  small  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  The  Romma,  which  enters  the  sea  by  a  single  channel  about 
16  miles  north  of  Cape  Delgado,  forms  the  line  of  demarcatuui  between  the 
Gernian  and  Portuguese  possessians  in  East  Africa. 

The  ZftDbcsl.  the  largest  nver  of  Eastern  Africa,  rises  tmder  the  name  of  the 
Leeba  io  Lakt  Dilota.  and,  about  300  miles  from  its  source,  receives  the  Kabompo 
River  (which  forms  the  boundary  between  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  British 
Nortbero  Zambesia)  from  the  Atuihanga  .\f<mntaiHs.  which  form  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi.  It  then  turns 
souih-e.\st  through  the  Barotsc  valley,  and  in  long.  35°  E.  receives  the  Choba 
Rivar  from  the  west.  About  40  miles  cnst  of  its  conSueace  with  the  Cbobe,  the 
now  considerable  river  suddenly  plunges  into  a  deep  but  narrow  goi^,  which  ex- 
tends right  across  its  course,  forming  the  uniquely  magniHoent  J'ufi^na  F^xUm. 
Between  the  i6tb  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  sao  miles, 
the  channel  is,  according  to  Major  Serpa  f^nto,  obstructed  by  no  less  than  74 
cataracts  and  raiiids.  Bdow  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  Zambesi  flows  with  a  rapid 
current  eastwards,  reoeiving  several  Lirgc  tributaries  both  from  the  south  and 
north.     At  Tete,  where  it  becomes  navig.-vble.  it  bends  south-east,  and  ulli< 
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1  ill  mun  iato  the  Indian  Oeemn  bjr  MVtnl  moMhfc.  lu 
Ddtt^  vkkh  is  iHser  Uhui  thai  of  ibe  Nile,  ii  pcffodioftlly  ianndued.  Abow 
too  ades  froa  tfae  m.  Ibe  Zunbesi  u  joined  t^  tbe  SUrt,  wliicft  dnias  IttMt 
A>aj3a.  Tte  UTiguioo  of  Ibe  Stur«  b.  unlonunAtdx.  obsiracted  fay  tbe 
MwrteiM  Crtaractfc 

Tbe  oofy  other  lar^  river  of  Easicm  Africa  b  tbe  Lli^opOi  which  dchva  iu 
bcad-wuen  from  tbe  W$/wifrjramJ  and  other  lidfa  on  tbe  "Hoocc^e^" 
of  the  TransraaL  Its  come — oocth-east,  east,  and  aovlfa-eKAt — forms  aImo«t  a 
aemicirck ;  in  mouth,  which  lies  40  miles  north  of  Ddagoa  Bay,  is  only  about  one 
Jefwc  north  and  scarcely  400  miles  east  of  lU  soarce.  while  the  total  length  of 
Ibe  stream  is  estimated  at  1,300  mites.  Mauch,  who  crossed  this  riYcr  twice  be- 
tween 31'  and  33*  of  East  longitude. obserres ; — "  The  nearer  I  came  to  thisHver, 
Ibe  more  1  was  disappointed  respecting  its  qualities.  Instead  of  a  broad,  navi- 
gable, and  deep  river,  passable  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  1  perceived  a  ts«> 
mendous  aandwiver,  1,350  yards  brood,  of  which  aboul  150  yards  of  the  sooUMm 
bank  were  covered  with  knoe-deep,  rapid-running  water.  Tbe  rest  is  f»vared 
with  deep,  ooorse  sand,  or  sparsely -growing  reed-grass."  The  late  Capiain 
Elton  was  o^  opinion  that  it  could  be  navic^ated  by  light  steamers  for  a  distance 
of  360  miles  from  the  sea.,  and  it  will  doubtleu  be  thus  utilised  in  the  work 
which  the  British  South  Africa  Company  have  so  energetically  set  about — tbe 
opening  up  of  tbe  rich  countries  of  Masbonoland  and  Matabeleland.to  Euro> 
pean  occupation  and  enterprise 

Of  the  many  streams  which  flow  eastwards  from  the  DraJkmsUt-x  to  the  sea, 
the  longest  is  the  Tugcla,  the  lower  course  of  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  tbe  colony  of  Natal  and  Zululand. 

LAKES  :  Africa  contains  some  of  the  largest  fresh-water  lakes 
in  the  world,  and  tbe  Great  Lakes  of  the  Equatorial  Tableland  are 
equalled  only  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  Nonh  America. 

The  Victoria  Nyaoza*  (the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Lake  Superior),  the  Albert  Nyanxa, 
and  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  all  on  the  Equatorial  plateau,  with 
Lake  Tsana  or  Dembca.  in  Abyssinia,  are  connected  with  the 
2\'ik;  the  overflow  of  Lakes  TangaoTika,  Bangweolo,  Moero, 
Kassali,  Lanji,  Leopold  IL,  and  others,  is  carried  off  by  (he  Cotti;t\ 
and  that  of  Lake  Nyassa  finds  an  outlet  by  the  Shiri.  The  chief 
"continental  lakes"  are  Lake  Chad,  to  the  north  of  the  Con^,  and 
Lake  Ngami,  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi,  both  shallow  expanses  of 
fresh  water. 

The  VICTORIA  NYANZA.  discovered  by  Spckc  in  1858  and  eiplored  by  ] 
Stanley  in  1676-7,  and  the  limits  or  which  were  hnally  determined  by  the  taltef  j 
traveller  in  1S89,  is  tbe  second  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world,  its  ana  ofj 
•6.SM  square  miles  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Lake  Superior,  which  ipreodi^ 
over  33.000  square  miles.     This  great  inland  sea,  which  is  neaily  m  large  as 
Scotland,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  fully  900  miles,  receives  many  large  streams, 
the  ehief  of  which  is  the  Kagera  ftiier,  which  Hows  frum  Lake  Aleaandra  ur 
Akenyaru.  one  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile.     According  to  Stanley,  the 
Victoria  Nyansa  lies  at  on  altitude  of  3,808  foet  above  tbe  sea.     lu  outlet— the 
Vuioria  A/ile — descends  over  tbe  JVi/m  FaJls,  and  after  Bowing  through  Lake 
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Ibfmhim  and  the  lake  or  tatber  swamp  of  Kqja,  it  runs  in  a  nortb-vrestcrlr 
directian  under  the  name  of  the  Somerstt  NiU,  [bunging  over  the  .\fu'(Aison 
Fails  towards  ibe  long  trougb-like  expanse  of  the  Albert  Nyaoxa — a  lieautiful 
sheet  of  water,  ijo  miles  long  and  lo  to  40  miles  broad,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  hif;h  motmtains.  Into  this  second  grcal  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  the  Stitt- 
hii  Aiver  pours  tbe  surplus  waters  Of  the  Albert  Edwvd  Nyuua,  wbicb  lies 
midway  between  tbe  giant  heights  of  Huwenxori  on  the  north  and  M/umiira 
00  tbe  south. 

or  the  numerous  lakes  connected  with  tbe  C<mgo,  Lake  TANGANYIKA 
is  by  for  the  largest  and  most  important.  This  great  lake,  like  the  Albert 
Nyanza  and  Lake  Nyassa,  occupies  a  long  and  deep  depression  on  tbe  interior 
plateau,  and  it  is  similarly  walled  in  by  lofty  hills.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  a.756 
bet  abonre  the  sea,  and  is  fully  400  miles  in  length,  but  does  not  exceed  50  railea 
in  breadth.  Its  area  is  is.ooo  square  mile&,  or  about  twice  the  size  of  Wnles. 
For  a  long  time  this  lake,  although  its  waters  are  fresh,  was  supposed  to  have 
DO  oatlet.  It  is  now.  however,  definitely  proved  that  the  Lukuga  carries  its 
surplus  waters  to  Lake  Lanji,  wbicb  also  receives  tbe  overflow  from  Lake  Baiv- 
weolo  or  Betaba  (discovered  by  Livingstone  in  t86B,  and  on  tbe  shores  of  which 
be  died  in  1873),  and  from  Lake  Moero  by  ibc  Luapula,  and  by  the  Lmataka 
from  Laka  Kaasali  and  other  smaller  expanses  to  tbe  west  and  north-west  ol 
Lake  Moera 

Lake  NYASSA,  the  third  great  lake  of  Central  Africa,  discovered  by  Living- 
stone m  1859.  lies  to  the  south  of  Tanganyika  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  its 
altitude  being  t.570  fccL  It  is  about  350  miles  long  and  has  an  average  breadtfa 
of  38  miles,  a  mean  depth  of  600  feet,  and  an  area  of  ta,ooo  square  mites,  or 
twice  the  size  of  Yorkslurc.  This  great  lake,  which  teems  with  fish,  is  walled 
in  OD  the  north-east  by  tbe  lofty  Livingitatu  Mountains,  which  nse  steeply 
from  its  shores  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  Lake  Nyassa  is  drained  by  the  Skirt 
Rivtr  inro  the  Zambesi.* 

To  tbe  i«uth  of  Lake  Nyassa  is  the  secluded  basm  of  Lake  Shirwa,  which 
ties  at  an  elevation  of  fl,ooo  feet  among  the  picturesque  highlands  on  tbe  eastern 
side  of  tbe  Shir& 

The  largest  of  tbe  "continental  takes"  of  Africa  is  Lake  CHAD,  which  covets 
not  less  tiian  se,o«a  square  miles  during  seasons  of  6ood.  but  is  greatly  oon- 
tracted  at  other  times,  and  is  little  more  than  a  vast  swamp.  According  lo 
Roblfs,  It  is  situated  at  about  1,150  feet  above  the  sea^loel.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  an  extensive  system  of  rivers,  among  wtiich  the  Short  and  ttie  A'^mo- 
dmgu  are  itic  most  considerable.  Lake  Ctiad  has  no  permanent  outlet,  bui 
its  waters  are  fresh,  and  Nachtigal  states  that  the  lake  occa^onally  overflows 
— tbo  surplus  waters  Sowing  north-east  along  the  Bohr  et  Ghatai  channel  into 
a  great  d^ression  called  the  Bodale. 

Other  smaller  enclosed  l>asins  are  Lake  Rudolt  an  elongated  sheet  of  water 
In  British  East  Africa,  about  300  miles  north-cast  of  ttie  Victoria  Nyanxa  and 
about  350  miles  cast  of  tbe  Upper  Nile,  fed  by  numerous  streams  from  the 
Abyssinian  uplands ;  and  Lake  RIkwa  or  Leopold,  in  German  East  Afnca,  not 
iai  from  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Tanganyika.  Laka  NGAUI,  the  ' '  Chad  " 
ot  Southern  Africa,  Is  much  smaller  than  its  prototype  in  the  nortli.     It  Ites  on 
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(be  ncnthem  border  of  the  fCahihari  Daert,  and  is  fed  chicRy  by  the  Okavan^o- 
Tiogr  Ri\itr  from  the  north-wc»t,  which,  in  the  rainy  scaaoo.  brings  down  such 
a  flood  of  water  thai  it  overflows  by  the  Bi^UiU  or  Zouga  channel  to  Ibe  great 
sal  I- pans  on  the  eaxL 

CLIMATE  :  Africa  ia  the  hottest  division  of  the  fflobe.  This  is 
readily  accounted  for,  as  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  extent  fall 
within  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  these  portions  of  the  continent  exhibit 
a  broad  and  unbroken  mass  of  land,  upon  which  the  rays  of  a  verti- 
cal sun  act  with  intense  power.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  Great 
Desert  or  the  Sahara,  in  particulnr,  reflects  an  excessive  amount  of 
heal  from  its  arid  and  waterless  surface.  The  whole  of  this  region 
forms  a  great  natural  furnace,  the  heated  atmosphere  generated  ta 
which  is  carried  by  the  winds  over  distant  lands  and  seas,  gradually 
losing  its  heat  under  the  influence  of  the  larger  bodies  of  water. 

The  climate  oT  tropical  Africa  is  for  the  most  pan  dry,  but  a  vast  quantity  of 
rain  falls  at  particular  periods  of  the  year.  The  dry  and  rainy  Kasoiu  succeed 
one  another  with  perfect  regularity,  and  they  are  the  only  seasons  by  which  the 
climate  of  Africa,  within  the  Tropics,  is  distingxiished.  In  the  desert,  rain  very 
seldom  occurs,  only  at  intervalti  of  suveral  years,  and  intense  aridity  is  its  pre- 
vailing characteristic.  But  the  plains  of  Central  Africa,  to  the  south  of  the 
desert,  and  also  the  low  districts  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  have 
regular  and  abundant  rains  of  annual  recurrence. 

The  extreme  portions  of  the  African  continent,  both  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  fait  within  the  Temperate  Zones.  The  plains  and  valleys  of  tha 
Alias  region  in  the  north  have  a  climate  which  resembles,  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, that  experienced  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Cape  Colony,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  conltnent,  Is  somewhat  cooler,  und 
is  less  abundantly  supplied  with  rain. 

The  climate  of  tropical  Africa  is  tinhcalthy  to  Europeans,  from  its  intense 
beat,  and  still  more  from  the  prevalence,  within  the  coast  regions,  of  noxious 
exhalations  (the  result  of  a  burning  sun  acting  upon  a  dense  moss  of  vegetation, 
such  as  occurs  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  creeks),  which  generate  fevers. 
Where  any  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea  can  be  reached,  these  unhealthy 
influences  disappear. 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  natural  productionsof  Africa  are  almost 
as  rich  and  even  more  varied  than  those  of  any  other  continent. 
The  vegetation  includes  a  large  number  of  peculiar  plants,  while 
Animals,  especially  hoofed  animals,  pachyderms,  and  camlvora,  are 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Except  in  the 
south,  where  diamonds,  ^^^y  and  copper  are  plentiful,  the  mineral 
resources  of  Africa  do  not  seem  to  be  exceptionally  great 

PLANTS :  A  vast  number  of  the  plants  native  to  the  African 
continent  differ  in  all  respects  from  those  that  belong  to  the  other 
divisions  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  African  botany  are  observed. 

Tlie  vegetation  which  is  native  to  Narthem  Africa  resembles  thai  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterrat>eRn.    The  rich  fruits  of  southern  Europe  all 
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grow  to  perlcctiOD  in  the  wuered  Talleys  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  fir, 
alnond,  or&nrt,  lemon,  vine,  mnlbvrry,  and  peach  thrive  tbere,  and  the  moua- 
tain-sides  are  clothed  with  the  luxuriant  evergreen  fotiage  of  sontbern  lands. 

The  plains  that  adjoin  the  southern  base  of  the  Atlas  are  the  re^rion  of  the 
datS'palm.  To  this  succeeds  the  desert,  with  its  seanty  covering  of  thorny 
ihnibs  mod  grasses— divenified  by  the  occaitooal  growth  of  ptOnu.  which  dii- 
tinguiih  every  oasis  in  Ibe  wilderness.  The  desert  is  a  vast  natural  barrier  to 
Ibe  passage  of  ibe  varioos  fornu  of  Ufe — vegetable  and  animal  alike — that  be- 
long to  Ibe  regions  by  which  it  is  bmited  upon  either  side,  and  the  trees  and 
plants  of  Central  Africa  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  that  belong  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  foresu  of  Central  Africa,  cspeciaHy  the  great  forest-region  recently  dJs- 
covered  by  Stanley,  between  the  Congo  and  the  Great  Lakes,*  include  trees  of 
vast  si«e,  most  of  them  of  species  unknown  in  Europe.  Among  them  are  many 
which  furnish  tiasber  of  vahiabte  quality,  distinguished  by  the  closeness  of  its 
texture  and  the  beauty  of  its  grain. 

Some  of  the  native  plants  yidd  articlesof  food,  several  of  which  are  unknown 
in  other  lands.  The  date-palm,  "  the  hmd  at  the  desert "  and  the  sUple  food 
for  man  and  beast,  grows  abundantly  in  the  Sahara  and  adjoining  region.  The 
shea,  or  butter  tree,  is  so  called  from  a  kind  of  butter  which  is  derived  from  the 
kernel  of  its  nuL  The  baobab,  or  nionkey<breail,  is  one  of  the  most  viltutbte 
boons  conferred  by  nature  upon  the  N^ro  inhabitants  of  the  regions  watered  by 
the  Sen^al  and  the  Gambia.  The  ofL^alm  is  another  of  the  valuable  produce 
ttons  of  the  western  coasts,  and  the  sago-paloi  thrives  on  the  eastern  coast  belt. 
7^  nanioc.  which  yields  a  mo5t  nutritious  food  {etusava  and  tafioca)  is  ez- 
leniivcly  grown  in  tropical  Africa,  cspecialty  along  the  Guinea  coast  and  in  the 
Congo  region.  Tbe  palm-oil  of  coraroeroe,  now  extensively  used  in  our  own 
country,  is  expressed  from  tbe  nut  of  tbe  oil-palm.  Tbe  yaai,  graoMi-ant,  and 
other  esodent  root*  and  highly  nutnlious  fruits,  such  as  the  banana,  are  likewtw 
among  tbe  native  prodactions  of  the  African  soil  within  the  Tropics.  TheeoCtca- 
fUat  grows  wild,  as  also  do  the  sugar-cane  and  the  Indiro-pi&nt.  though  Lbey 
have  not  been  generally  turned  to  much  account  by  the  native  population.  Tbe 
highlands  lying  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia  are  the  native  region  of  the  coSee- 
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tree,  but  the  plant  is  now  tiu-gety  cultivated  in  Liberia,  on  the  west  const.  Rke, 
maize,  and  wheat  art  very  larf^ly  grown  in  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  countries, 
and  maixe  and  wheat  are  the  chief  o^reals  in  Soutbera  Africa,  where  maixe  (or 
"  mealies  ")  forms  the  suplc  food  of  the  natives. 

The  extrtme  soutA  of  the  African  continent,  again,  constitutes  a  third  region 
of  vc^able  life,  distinct  from  those  of  the  north  and  the  centre.  The  country 
to  the  »outh  of  the  Orange  River  is  the  native  seat  of  such  plants  as  the  aloes 
and  the  heaths,  A  vast  variety  of  plants  with  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  and  thin 
wiry  roots — capable  of  thriving  in  a  comparatively  arid  soil,  such  as  belongs 
to  the  plains  of  that  rtgion— abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hopa  Some  of  the  choicest  arnamenta  of  uur  greenhouses — the  gera- 
niuio,  for  example— have  been  originally  derived  thence. 

ANIMALS  :  Africa  abounds  more  than  any  other  of  the  contin- 
ents in  Tariety  of  anunal  life,  and  in  the  vust  number  of  its  majnmaUa; 
that  is  to  say,  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  native  species  (many 
of  them  peculiar  to  it)  and  exhibits  also  an  immense  numerical  de- 
velopment  of  many  among  these  species.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  interior  plains  of  Southern  Africa,  which  literally  swarm 
with  abundance  of  animal  life. 

The  legions  which  are  marked  out  as  the  seats  of  distinct  lorms  of  vegetable 
life  in  the  African  continent  are  characterised  by  cognate  differences  in  the 
animal  worid,  though  the  line  of  divinion  is  perhaps  less  dohnite,  The  influence 
of  the  vast  desert  is,  however,  strikingly  noticeable.  The  Uoa  of  Northern  Africa 
is  of  a  diflfi^rent  species  from  that  nattre  to  the  soulheriy  division  of  the  continent. 
The  striped  hyena,  which  is  comnaon  to  North  Africa  vrith  the  neighbouring 
countries  oi  Western  Asia,  is  not  found  to  the  south  of  the  desert,  where  the 
spotted  byena  takes  ilji  place.  I'he  giraffe  or  camelupnrd — an  animal  peculiar 
to  the  African  division  of  the  globe— is  native  to  the  whole  interior  of  Southern 
Africa,  but  is  not  found  either  to  the  nurtb  of  the  desert  or  within  its  limits. 
Tbesebra,  and  other  animals  ol  the  same  family,  are  peculKir  to  Southern  Africa  ; 
so  also  arc  the  elaodt,  and  sevcriil  other  large  members  of  the  antelope  kind. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  which  nre  peculiar  to  Africa  may  be  mentioned  the 
hlppopotamiu  lUid  the  rlitnoceros.  The  furiner,  which  frequents  the  marshy 
banks  of  rivers  and  inland  takes,  is  found  from  the  tipper  part  of  the  Nile  valley 
lOUthward  to  the  Orange  River,  and  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  :  the  rhinoceros  is  native  to  the  plains  of  Central  and  Southern  A&-ica. 
The  African  elephant  belongs  to  the  same  wide-spread  region,  limited  on  the 
north  by  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  destrrt.  This  Utter  tract  »"0uM  be  almost 
as  impassable  to  man  as  it  is  to  the  lower  aniniala,  were  it  not  for  the  camel, 
which  fills,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  African  continent,  the  same  place  that 
it  does  in  the  arid  wildernesses  of  Western  Asia. 

TbequadnimaDOtu  order  of  animals — monkeys,  babooas,  &c. — is  numerously 
developed  in  Africa,  and  its  various  members  are  found  through  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continent,  and  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the  forests  of 
Cape  Colony.  Only  in  the  desert,  again,  are  they  absent  The  foresu  of  the 
western  coasts,  within  the  Tropics,  give  shelter  to  the  species  ot  apes  which 
makes  neiirest  approach  to  the  human  form.  The  chimpaaaee  of  Senegambia 
is  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  gorilla  of  the  Gabun  River,'  within  the  woods 
adjoinin;;  which  it  was  seen  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans. 
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Araone  birds,  the  ostrich  is  peculiar  to  Africa.  In  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Orange  Free  StAle  this  "  ginifTe  aniongf  birds  "  is  domesticated  and  reared  like 
sheep  or  cattle.  The  gmlnea^owl  is  the  only  member  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe 
native  to  this  continent.  The  suo-bLrdx  of  ihe  western  coast,  and  the  heaey> 
gneken  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  distinguished  by  their  smallness  of  «xe 
as  well  as  by  the  brilliaacy  of  tbeir  plama^c 

The  crocodlla  of  the  Nile  valley  ii  one  of  thecharacteristie  raernbers  of  AfricMi 
Boolojiy  in  Ihe  reptile  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  belongs  to  other 
rivers  within  tropical  Africa,  as  well  as  the  Nile.  Serpenta,  tlianla,  and  other 
reptiks  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  marshy  regioos  of  the  coasts,  but  are 
less  oomroon  in  Africa  than  in  sonie  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Of  noxioios 
insects,  the  taetsc  fly  and  the  wUtc  a&t  are  perfect  pests  in  South  Central 
Africa,  where  large  areas  are  almost  covered  with  atU-kiiis,  and  as  for  the  tse- 
l«e  fly,  which  infests  the  low  plains  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo,  it  is 
"  an  insect  resembling  and  scarcely  larger  than  our  common  hoase<By,  and  its 
bile  is  fatal  to  horses  and  sometimes  to  cattle,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless 
to  nun  or  to  wild  anitoaJs." 

MINERALS  :  Little  is  known  concerning  the  mineralogy  of 
Africa,  except  in  the  south  antl  the  extreme  north,  and  along  various 
parts  of  the  coasL  The  Atlas  region  has  been  found  to  include  a 
rich  variety  of  ores,  among  ihem  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals ; 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  diamond  fields 
and  copper  mines  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  ^d  fields  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Mashonaland,  arc  extremely  rich. 

Gotd-dust,  derived  from  the  beds  of  mimeroas  rivers  within  tropical  Africa, 
has  been  in  all  ages  an  article  of  export  from  this  portion  of  the  globe.  Both 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  famish  gold,  and  a  pan  of  Guinea  is  especially 
distinguished  as  tbe  "Gold CoasL"  The  quantity  of  gold  derived  thence,  bow. 
ever,  in  the  present  day  is  exceedingly  trifling,  and  the  precious  meird  is  now 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  rich  gold-fields  of  the  Transvaal  and  Ma>honaIand. 
tn  the  I'ransvaal  the  Wltwatersrand  Gold-fleld,  with  JOHANNESBt'RC  for  its 
centre,  and  the  Da  Kaap  Gold-6eld  around  Barb£BTON,  with  sm.-iUer  g^d 
areas  at  Heidelberg.  Zoutspansberg,  and  in  SwazilaDd.  are  being  energetically 
worked,  principally  by  British  mining  companies.  The  Gold  Fields  of  Mashon»< 
land  are  also  being  activdy  opened  up  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

Tbe  Diamond  Pialda  of  Sootb  Africa  are  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  "  Four 
Mines"  in  Griqualand  West— the  Kimberley.  De  Beer.  Dutoitspan  and  Bult- 
fontein  Mines— -have  already  yielded  diamonds  to  tbe  value  of  about  50  millions 
sterling.  There  are  also  productive  diamond  mines  in  tbe  Orange  Free  State, 
and  from  the  "  River  Diggings  "  along  tbe  Vaal  waie  of  the  finest  genu  have 
been  obtained.  But  as  tbe  country  becomes  more  settled,  tbe  di.imonds  asd 
gold  vrill  be  of  less  real  value  than  the  Iron  and  coal  which  is  found  in  both 
the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

INHABITANTS  :*  A&ica  is  the  native  home  of  the  Negjo  race, 
to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  belong. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the  desert  constitutes  a  region  of  division. 
The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa  are  Berbers.  Moon,  and  Arabt— people  of 
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swarthy  cDtnptexion,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Negro  type.  The  wander- 
ing intuibitants  of  the  desert  belong  also  to  the  Arab  stock.  It  is  not  until  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Sahara  is  passed  that  Negro  Africa  begins.  This  is  the 
region  known  in  African  geography  as  the  Sudan^i.e. ,  the  land  of  the  blackft, 
or  Negrolond. 

The  dark  skin,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  bair  of  the  Negro  are  among  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  that  ntce.  But  ihero  are  numerous  points  of  difference 
between  the  various  negro  nations,  as  there  are  between  the  various  nations  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  continents.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the 
prcs(:nt  day,  arc  chicUy  or  Arab  race,  excepting  in  its  upper  part,  where  they 
are  mixed  with  native  African  nations. 

Negro  Africa  includes  the  grcitcr  part  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics.  The 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  like  the  extreme  north,  is  peopled  by  other 
varieties  of  the  human  family.  The  Bantu  races  include  the  Kaffirs  of  Cape 
Coluny  and  Natal,  the  Basutm,  Bccbuanas,  Matabeles,  Zulus,  Swaxia,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  Wa^anda,  Wanyoro,  and  other  jieoplea  of  Kast  Central  Africa,  all  of 
whom  differ  considerably  from,  and  are  nobler  sfWMimens  of  humanity  than,  the 
true  Negro.  Tbe  HottentoU,  who  call  themselves  Khoi-KhoVn  (men  of  men). 
Gui-Khoin  (first  men),  and  Ava-Kboln  (red  men),  and  who  once  ruled  over  all 
temperate  South  Africa,  arc  now  found  only  in  ihr  south-west.  Still  more 
primitive  and  puny  races  are  the  Bushmen  of  the  KaLihari  Desert,  the  Akkhas 
of  the  Welle-MnkuR  district  in  the  Congo  State,  and  tbe  Pypnles  of  the  great 
Aruwimi  forest,  recently  discovered  by  Stanley. 

Religion :  The  bulk  of  the  natives  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa  are  pagans, 
making  A  "fetish"  or  god  of  any  object.  MohLauDedsnltm  prevails  throughout 
Northern  Africa,  and  is  nt  the  present  day  being  actively  propagated  in  the 
Sudan.  Christianity  is  professed  not  only  by  the  European  colonbts  of  Algeria 
and  Southern  Africa,  but  al&o  by  the  Copts  of  Egypt  and,  in  s  corrupted  form, 
by  the  Aby2i!>iniui)S. 

INDUSTRY  and  TRADE:  Africa  is  the  least  important  of  atl 
the  continents  with  regard  to  exteraol  cooimerce,  while  the  indigen- 
ous industries  are  limited  to  the  production  of  the  barest  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  to  the  mere  collection  of  the  raw  materials  bartered 
or  exchanged  for  European  manufactures, 

"  This  is  due  partly  to  natural  nnproductlreaess,  which  does  not  favour 
density  of  population  ovci  any  large  urea ;  partly  to  the  backward  state  of 
dvllUaUon;  and,  in  particular,  to  the  fact  that  throughout  a  large  part  of  tht- 
interior,  population  and  production  are  kept  down  by  mlsroverament.  Internal 
wars,  and  above  all,  the  slave  trade ;  partly  10  the  fact  that  io  no  other  conti- 
nent have  European  inQueoccs,  and  especially  European  modes  of  production 
and  transport,  made  so  little  headway."' 

But  although  this  be  true  of  Africa  as  a  whole,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tbe  same  cannot  be  said  of  certain  portions  of  the  continent,  the  people  in  which 
are  as  industrious,  and  utilire  tbcir  resources  as  fully,  as  those  of  most  European 
countries.  These  more  advanced  portions  of  Africa  are,  however,  limited  to 
the  extreme  south  and  the  extreme  north  and  noith-cast  of  tbe  continenL  The 
people  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any 
part  of  the  empire,  and  the  French  colonists  id  Algeria  and  Tunis  have  literally 
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made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose ;  while  in  ibe  nortb-east,  the 
bbarious  fellahln  of  Egypt  turn  to  such  good  account  the  gifts  of  the  NUe. 
tbai,  on  a  culUvabI?  area  of  less  than  lO.ooo  square  miles,  8  millions  of  people 
live  in  comparative  comfort,  although  they  depend  almost  entirely  on  agricul- 
ture. 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  country  and  the  people  generally  are  far  behind  the 
least  progres^ve  of  European,  and  we  might  almost  say  Eurasian,  countries 
and  peoples.  In  Inner  North  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast 
of  the  Sahara,  in  the  Kalahari  region  In  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the  stenle 
country  between  the  Cunenc  and  the  Orange,  the  native  populations  arc  pastoral 
nomads,  while  some  tribes  subsist  by  hunting  and  5shing.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Sudan  and  adjoining  region  have  fixed  habitations,  and  engage  in  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  pastoral  pursuits,  but  the  two  occupatioas  employ  different 
classes  or  castes  of  the  people.  In  the  Barbary  States,  tn  Abyssinia  and  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  and  in  part  oi  ihe  Great  Lake  r^on,  in  British  South  Africa,  and 
in  the  Dutch  Republics,  no  such  distinction  is  made  between  cultivators  and 
stock-breeders.  The  purely  agricultural  regions,  in  which  the  people  are,  above 
all,  tillers  of  the  soil,  arc  the  narrow  valley  and  broad  delta  of  the  Nile,  the 
littoral  belts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  much  of  the  Congo  basin  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  East  African  littoral  from  the  Equator  to  the  Zambesi. 

The  iadiseooas  industries  of  most  African  peoples  are,  as  we  have  said, 
limited  to  the  production  of  ihc  barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  simplest 
preparation,  or  the  mere  collection  for  market,  of  useful  raw  products,  which  are 
exchanged  for  European  manufactures,  principally  cotton  goods,  and,  unhap- 
pily, fircanns  and  cheap  spirits.  The  evil  influences  and  the  dire  results  of  the 
drink  traEBc,  especially  in  Western  Africa  and  in  the  Poriuguese  possessions 
on  the  East  Co.isI,  are  simply  appalling,  and  sadly  counterbalance  any  good 
that  contact  with  Europeans  may  have  effected.  "For  every  native,"  writes 
Joseph  Thomson,  "we  have  brought  to  the  confession  of  Christianity,  we 
have  driven  a  thousand  into  deeper  dcpniviiy  than  bclorc,  and  ruined  them 
body  and  souL  We  commenced  our  intercourse  with  these  ilUfated  people 
by  shipping  Ibcm  in  myriads  to  a  life  of  slavery,  and  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
cx:ntury,  we  continue  our  kind  attentions  by  supplying  them  with  incredible 
quantities  of  gin,  rum,  gunpowder,  and  guns :  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
evils  arising  from  the  latter  traffic  do  not  quite  outrun  the  horrors  of  the  former." 
Although  some  of  the  more  settled  and  advanced  tribes  are  industrious  agri- 
culturists, and  weave  cloth,  work  in  metals,  .ind  can  make  rude  arms  and 
agriciilturol  implements  and  vessels  for  domestic  use.  the  average  A&ican  has 
no  love  for  labour  of  any  kind,  and  little  inclination  for  any  fixed  trade  or 
baodicraft  M'bcrc  enslaved,  his  labour  is  forced ;  where  free,  be  works  spas- 
modtcally  on  the  farm  or  in  the  mine,  almost  invariably  returning  to  his  primi- 
tive mode  of  hfe  as  soon  as  he  has  amassed  a  little  money  or  has  gained  some 
eagerly  desired  objecL  But  even  if  he  were  disposed  and  able  to  work  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  term,  the  restless  activity  and  enterprise  of  Europeans 
leave  absdinely  no  diance  for  successful  imitation  or  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  natives ;  in  fact,  as  the  late  Keith  Johnston  pointed  out,  the  iodigenoua 
industries,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  of  the  native  States,  such  as  those  of 
tbe  Central  Sudan,  are  declining,  and  threaten  ere  long  to  disappear. 

The  means  of  coiximanication  between  Africa  and  Europe  are 
daily  becoming  more  numerous  and  rapid,  and  in  a  few  years  there 
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win  be  no  point  of  any  importance  on  the  African  coasts  which  will 
not  have  regular  steam  communication  with,  and  also  be  united  b/i 
submarine  telegraph  lines  to  Europe. 

As  it  is,  there  is  direct  and  regular  tteanshlp  commuaicatioD  witti  all  ihc 
more  iropartani  ports  on  the  African  coasts.  The  mail  steamers  of  (he  British* 
African  Steam  Navigatioo  Co.  and  of  the  Africas  Steamship  Co.,  from  Liver- 
pool, sail  regularlx  to  all  the  West  African  ports;  the  Cutk  line,  from  l^ndon, 
and  the  Uoioa  Une,  from  Southampton,  despatch  their  mail  steainera  (o  Souih 
and  East  African  pcHia ;  while  the  Canard,  Papayanai,  and  Moss  stentners,  from 
Liverpool,  call  at  the  principal  ports  on  the  North  African  coast.  The  Qan 
Line,  from  Glasf^w  (for  West  and  South-West  Coast  ports);  the  WHuo  Line, 
from  Hull  (for  ^ypt);  the  British  India  Stean  NaTteation  Co.,  from  London 
{for  Stnitibar):  and  Italian  vessels,  from  Genoa  (for  North  African  porta);  Ger- 
man steamers,  from  Hamburg  (for  North  African  ports  and  German  East 
Africa):  French  steamers,  from  Marseilles  (to  Algeria  and  North  Africa),  and 
from  Bordeaux  (for  Senegambi.i);  DrUish  and  other  steamers,  from  Antwerp 
(for  the  Congo) — these  sail  regularly  to  and  from  the  ports  named.  Hundreds 
of  cargo  steamers  and  saiUor  vessels  are  also  employed,  but'  the  entire  trade  of 
the  continent  is  deplorably  sni.tll  when  coiu  pared  with  that  of  Eurastn.  Amcrtct, 
or  Australia. 

or  the  total  maritime  commerce  of  Africa,  which  amounts  to  about  I5 
millions  sterling — imports  and  exports — about  40  millions  must  be  credited  to 
the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  30  millions  to  the  countries  at  the 
Other  end  of  the  continent — the  Cape  Colony.  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  Transvaal — the  remaining  15  millions  representing  the  over-sea  trade 
of  the  West  and  \zA5t  African  ports.  K<^pi  alone,  although  its  productive 
area  is  limited  to  the  delta  and  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile,  scarcely  13,000  square 
miles,  sends  out  cotton  and  other  products  far  exceeding  in  value  the  total 
•sports  from  the  wbolc  of  tropical  Africa.  How  insignificant,  comparatively, 
tbe  trade  of  Africa  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  exports  alone 
of  our  Indian  Empire,  covering,  with  the  Native  States,  ijj  million  square 
miles,  amount  to  something  like  90  millions  sterling,  or  about  5  millions  more 
than  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  Africa — a  continent  with  an  area  of  ta 
million  square  miles.  Or,  comparing  it  with  the  commerce  of  the  thinly- 
peopted  continent  of  Australia,  with  only  one-fourth  of  the  arta  and  on^-fiftiitk 
of  the  population,  we  find  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  whole  of  Africa 
are  scarcely  two-thirds  in  \-alue  of  those  of  the  naturally  far  less  productive 
istand-oontinenl. 

This  paucity  of  interchange  of  productions  with  the  outside  world  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  those  which  retard  the  development  of  almost  all  industries 
in  Africa.  But,  asthingsare  at  present,  the  maritime  trade  would  be  far  greater 
than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  difflculty,  and  consequent  costlinesa,  of 
transporting  goods  and  produce  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  The  apparently 
magnificent  waterways  into  the  heart  of  the  continent — the  Nile,  the  Congo, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Zambesi— are  unfortunately  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids. 
The  cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  formidable ;  those  of  the  Congo  render  aoo  miles 
of  its  tower  course  absolutely  impassable.  "The  Zambesi  is  of  little  value  as 
a  comnierci.'U  highway.  Vessels  of  small  size,  if  they  mnnngc  to  pass  the  bars 
at  the  delta,  muy,  when  the  river  is  not  too  low,  go  up  sonic  distance  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Shire :  but  above  that  there  are  rapids  and  shoals  which 
make  the  navigation  extremely  risky.    The  Ntger  is  not  so  tU  adapted  as  tli 
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others  for  navigation,  though  its  delta  is  pnxzUag  and  the  bars  at  its  i»outh 
sometimes  awkward.  Practically  it  may  be  oavipued  by  Inundies  and  targe 
boats  up  to  about  Bussa;  and  a  little  engineering  could  make  it  navigable  sis 
for  as  Timbukta  On  its  great  tributary,  the  Benne,  boats  or  laxmt^es  can 
ascend  to  Y0I&.  not  Car  from  its  source.  The  Niger,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
OD  Ibe  wbola  the  best  rivet  highway  In  Africa,  and  as  It  leads  into  the  ridi 
Central  Sodan,  its  commercial  importaJice  is  evident."'  Tbe  Nile,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  cataracts,  is  navigaUe  for  river  steamers ;  and  the  Coago. 
which  scs'going  vesscb  can  navigate  for  over  100  miles  from  the  sea,  has,  above 
tbe  falls,  over  i.ooo  mites  of  uninterrupted  navigation,  white  not  a  few  of  its 
tributaries,  especially  on  the  south,  fonn  excellent  waterways. 

Railways,  then,  especially  short  lines  to  connect  the  navigable 
portions  of  the  chief  rivers,  are  essential  to  any  considerable  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Africa. 

South  Africa  is  being  rapidly  opened  up  by  means  of  railways,  none  of  its 
rivers  being  of  any  value  for  navigation.  The  Cape  Railways  have  been  already 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe  Colony,  and  one  can  now  travel  comfortably 
by  rail  from  Cape  Town  or  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  and 
further  north  to  Vryburg  and  Mafeking  in  Becbuanaland  :  before  long,  in  fskct, 
' '  through  trains  "  will  run  from  Cape  Town  to  the  rich  and  bc^Jthy  optaiMls  of 
Mashonaland  and  tbe  Zambesi.  The  \fidlami  Jittiiivajr  Irom  Port  Elicabedl 
has  been  already  extended  to  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
Si.iie,  and  the  Ejsttm  Raiheay,  from  East  London  to  Aliwal  North,  will  doubt- 
less be  united  with  tbe  other  trunk  lines  of  the  Cape.  Tht  Natal  Railway 
has  reached  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  at  Ch.arIestown,  but  cannot  be  ex* 
tended  to  Pretoria  until  tbe  Portuguese  line  from  DeUyoa  Bay  arrives  at  tbe 
capiul  of  the  South  African  Republic' 

Northofthe  Zambesi,  there  are  no  railways  except  a  short  linefirom  Mombasa, 
tbe  port  and  capital  of  British  East  AMca,  which  is  already  projected  to  the 
Victoria  Nyant.1,  the  Loando  Railway  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  the  Confo 
Railway  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool,  the  St.  Lonis-Dakkar  Railway  in  Sene- 
gambia.  and  another  French  line  at  tbe  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sen^al, 
destined  to  tmite  the  Senegal  with  tbe  Upper  Niger.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent,  the  Italians  have  constructed  a  short  military  line  from  tbe 
coast  at  Massowa  to  Saati.  In  Algeria  and  Tania,  a  long  line  mns  from 
TIemcen  through  Oran,  Algiers  and  Constantine,  to  Tunis,  and  shorter  lines 
run  into  tbe  interior  from  Philippeville  and  Oran.  Morocco  and  Tripoli  have  no 
railways,  but  Bopt  is  well  supplied  with  them.  ExceUent  lines  connect  Alex- 
andria. Cairo,  and  Suez,  while  the  main  line  is  continued  up  tbe  Nile  Valley 
as  far  as  Siul  {Assiout),  and  there  is  also  a  lateral  river  line  at  tba  Second 
Cataract  lor  about  70  miles  south  of  Wady  Haifa. 

With  tbe  exception  of  these  railways,  the  internal  irnffic  of  the  continent  is 
cairied  on  by  camcl-caravaas  in  the  north,  and  by  ox-waggoas  in  tbe  south — 
both  stow  and  costly  means  of  transit.  In  Central  Africa,  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  Asiatic  elephant,  the  ox,  and  tbe  mule,  as  beasu  of 
burden,  but  the  climate  and  tbe  tsetse  Sy  have  rendered  all  precautions  use- 
less, and  thus  tbe  only  possible  way  of  conveying  merchandise  across  the 
country  to  and  from  the  coast  is  by  sefro  carriers.     And  it  is  this  necessity 
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of  employing  human  porters  to  carry  the  only  valuable  product  of  Inacr 
A£rica~ivory — to  the  coast  that  is  tbc  real  catisc  of  the  Uavc-huntiDg  still 
pursued  by  Arab  traders  in  the  interior.  The  alare  trade  in  ttMlf  does  oot 
pay,  and  13  only  carried  on  because  the  traffic  in  slaves  and  the  traffic  in  ivory 
have  always  worked  hand  in  hand.  All  trade-rontei  are  tlave^out**  ;  and  as 
ivory  is  by  far  the  most  vatliable  product  of  Africa,  the  trade  in  it  is  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  next  most  valuable  product — slaves.*  A  strict 
blockade  of  the  coasts  Is  maintained  by  British  and  other  cruisers,  and  many 
an  Arab  dMino.  laden  with  slaves  for  the  Arabian  ports,  has  been  captured  sod 
the  slaves  liberated ;  but  the  slave  trade  still  flourishes  in  the  interior,  and 
thousands  of  slaves  are  annually  driven  Across  the  Great  Desert  to  Mococco 
and  Tripoli  or  the  shores  of  ihe  Red  Sea.  But  those  who  "  reach  their  destina- 
tion represent  only  a  tithe  of  the  victims  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Apart  from  the 
innumerable  deaths  on  the  march,  wc  have  to  account  for  the  untold  thousands 
who  are  butchered  in  the  raids  when  these  slaves  are  captured."  The  total 
■jinaal  oumber  of  victims  is  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  t  millioa. 

The  progress  of  African  Exploration  has  been  so  rapid  during 
the  last  half  century  that  Africa  can  no  longer  be  called  Uic  "  Dark 
Continent."  With  ihe  exception  of  the  great  barren  wastes  in  the 
north,  and  the  country  between  Lake  Chad  and  the  Congo,  almost 
every  part  of  the  continent  has  been  traversed  again  and  ag^n,  and 
no  geographical  problem  of  the  first  importance  now  remains 
unsolved. 

The  Story  of  African  Exploratioo  is  intensely  interesting,  but  wc  amnoC  here 
follow  the  tvave  explorers  who  dared  to  face  the  jierils  and  difHcullies  of 
the  unknown,  in  ordtr  to  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  which  had  forso  many  ages 
covered  the  face  of  ttie  Dark  Coataatot  The  discovery  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  modem  African  exploration,  and  all  these  were  re- 
vciiled  to  the  world  by  English-speaking  explorers — Lhrioc^stone,  Spekc,  Grant, 
Barton,  Baker,  and  Stanley.  Livingstone  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  explorer. 
and  Stanley  is  the  most  daring  adventurer  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Other 
n.itions  also  have  sent  bra^-c  men  to  pierce  through  and  illumine  some  part  of 
this  great  continent,  and  the  Russian  Junker,  the  German  Scbweinfurtb,  the 
Ponugucse  Serp*  Pinto,  the  Belgian  Van  Gele,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
so  nobly  supplemented  the  latmurs  of  British  and  American  explorers  that  we 
can  now  say  of  A^ca,  Past  Ifnebms  lux. 

The  Political  Partition  of  Africa :  The  numerous  changes  in  the 
political  and  territorial  divisions  of  Africa^  eflfected  during  recent 
years,  have  doubtless  proved  somewhat  confusing  to  the  student, 
especially  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  correct  the  statements  in  the 
ordinary  te.xt-books  by  reference  to  the  most  recent  maps.  It  may 
therefore  be  of  service  to  give  a  two-fold  view  of  the  present  divisions 
of  the  continent. 

L  NORTHERN   AFRICA  includes:— 
1.  The  Native  Kingdom  of  Mococco. 
3.  The  French  Colony  of  Algeria  and  the  Proiectorate  of  Tneli. 
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^  The  Turkish  Vilayet  of  TrtpoU,  including  Fezzaii  and  Bard. 
4.   BKTpt.  nominally  a  Province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  practically  a 
British  Protectorate. 

II.  WESTERN  AFRICA  includes  :• 

z.  The  Spanish  Sabaraa  coast,  from  the  borden  of  Morocco  to  Cape 
Blanco, 

3.  The  French  Ccdoay  of  SiaicwbfB,  Mad  the  French  Proicctorale  over 
all  the  native  States  and  Singdoau  in  the  tusm  of  the  Senegal  and 
the  Upper  Niger,  and  Kross  the  Sahara  (o  the  borders  of  Algeria. 

3.  The  British  Colony  of  the  Gainbia. 

4.  Portngneu  Gain«a  and  the  Bissagos  Islands. 

5.  The  British  Colony  of  Sierra  Leooe. 
G.  The  IndependeiU  Republic  of  Liberia. 
7.  The  French  Wory  Coast  district 

B-   The  British  Cold  Coast  Coloay  with  the  formerly  independent  aaiiva 

State  of  Ashmati 
9.  The  German  Colony  of  Togolaad. 
la  The  French  Protectorate  of  Porto  Noro  and  Oabotney,  formerly  the 

most  powerful  native  kiogdotik  on  the  Guinea  coasL 

11.  The  British  Colony  of  L^aeos,  with  its  dependency — the  former  native 

kingdom  of  yorab&. 

12.  The  Nisrvf  Protectorate,  which  incltides  the  entire  coast  from  the 

Benin  River  on  the  west,  to  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the  east,  and  di- 
vided into  (a)  the  Kigti  Territories,  governed  by  the  Koyal  Niger 
Company,  and  {»)  the  OU  Rivers  District 

13.  The  German  Proteaorate  of  the  Cametosu. 

14.  The  French  Cooko,  which  includes  the  whole  r^on  between   the 

Cameroons  and  the  Lower  Congo,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Coilsco  Bay  tKcUiire,  which  belongs  to  Spain,  and  the  small  Portu- 
guese distnct  of  Cabiaita,  and  the  narrow  coastal  zone  belonging  to 

15.  The  Cosffo  State,  nominally  independent  with  the  King  of  Belgium 

as  sovereign,  but  practically  a  Belgian  Crown  Colony. 
161  Portuffuese  West  Africa,  or  Angola,  extending  from  tbc  Congo  on 
the  north  to  the  Cunene  River  on  the  south,  and  including  the 
divisions  of  Loaoda,  Bcngnda,  and  Mossamedes. 

III.  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  includes  :— 

1.  British  South  Africa— the  Cape  Coloay,  Natal,  Basntolaad.  the  Colony 

and  Protectorate  uf  Becbaanalaod,  Znloland,  Toogaland.  Soatfaem 
Zambesiaand  Swaailand  (under  joint  Bntisb  and  Boer  protection). 

2.  Tbc  two  Boer  Republics — ibe  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Soath  African 

Republic  (or  the  Tmnsv.nal), 

3.  Geroian  South- West  Africa,  which  extendi  from  the  Cunene  River  on 

the  north  to  tbc  Orange  River  on  the  s^iuth,  and  includes  Kaoko- 
Land,  Damaralaod,  and  Nama^oaUjid. 

IV.  EASTERN  AFRICA  U  divided  into:— 

t.  Portueuese  East  A&ica,  which  extends  along  the  coast  on  either  side 
of  the  Lower  Zambesi,  from  DcUgoa  Bay  00  tbc  south  to  the 
Rovuma  River  on  the  north. 

2.  Gennao  East  Africa,  extending  from  the  Rovuma  River  on  the  south, 
to  the  Umba  R:vcr  and  Mount  Rilimaii>aro  on  the  north,  and  la- 
land  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
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3.  British  EMt  Africa  (IbcaJ,  extending  from  iho  Umba  River  on  the 
souih,  to  the  Juba  River  on  the  north,  aud  inland  to  the  Victoria 

Nyanra  and  Upper  Nile. 

4.  The  British  Protectorate  of  Zanxlbar  (Zaniibar  Island  and  Pemba). 

5.  Italian  East  A&ica.  whicb  includes  tbc  Somali  Coast  between  the 

Jubi  Kiver  and  Ras  Halun,  and  the  province  of  Eritrea,  which 
includes  the  districts  to  tbc  north  and  south  of  Uassowa  on  the 
Red  ScA  ooa^t. 

6.  The  native  kingdom  of  Abjssiula,  nominally  an  Italian  ProtectoratcL 

7.  The  British  Protectorate  of  the  North  Somali  CiMst,  witb  the  island 

of  Socotza  ;    the  F^^ench  colony  of  Obok  and  Tiu*"*  B*7> 

8.  Nubia  (part  of)  and  (he  Eutern  Sudan,  governed,  since  the  revolt  of 

1884,  by  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor. 

V.  INNER  AFRICA  includes  :— 

1.  Tbc  countries  of  the  Sudan— Mas^a,  Sasn,  &c.,  wttbin  the  French 
sphere  of  intlucnce ;  Sokoto  and  Gaodo,  attached  by  treaties  to 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  ;  and  the  independenl  States  of  Borau, 
Kaacm.  BaKtrmi,  Adamawa,  Wadai,  and.  fuilber  east,  Darfurand 
KorJofan.  whicll  were  formerly  included  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

3,  Tht;  CoDKo  Free  Bute,  ibougb  its  outlet  and  chief  centres  of  author- 
ity and  commerce  are  on  the  West  Coast,  is  yet  eiuentially  an  loner 
or  Ccntnil  African  State. 

3.  Nortbcni  Zambeita  and  Nyassaland,  or  British  Ccnlrnl  Africa,  em- 
bracing the  territories  between  the  River  Zambesi  and  Lakes  Nyassa 
and  Tanganyika. 

VI.  INSULAR  AFRICA  includes:— 

I.  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Idaadi,  which  are  French  Protectorates. 
and  Rteaion  or  Bourbon,  a  French  Colony. 

a.  The  British  Colony  of  Mauritius,  with  its  dependencies— the  Sey- 
chelles and  the  Amirante  lalaada. 

3.  Socotra— a  British  possession,  politically  attached  to  Aden. 

4.  The  British  islands  ot  SL  Halsoa,  Aacamioa,  and  Tristan  d'AcBaha, 

in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

5.  The  Portuguese  islands  of  Prince's  and  St.  Tbonuu.  and  the  Spanish 

islands  of  Fernaodo  Po  and  Annoboo,  in  the  (iulf  of  Guinea. 

6.  The  Capa  Verde  Islands  and  Madeira,  which  belong  to  Portugal,  and 

the  Canary  Islands,  which  belong  to  Spain. 

The  Territorial  Divisions  of  Africa  may  be  also  arranged  accord- 
ing tu  the  European  powers  to  which  they  belong,  or  by  which  they 
arc  claimed. 

I.  BRITISH  AFRICA  includes  :— 

I.  British  West  Africa— the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Lagos  with  Voniba,  the  Niger  Territories,  and  the  Oil  Rivers 
District. 
a.  British  South  Africa— the  Cape  Colony,  Naial.  Basutoland,  ZuluUnd, 
TongiUand,  Dechuanalaud,  and  Southern  Zaoibcsia. 

3.  British  Central  Africa — Northern  Zambesia  and  Nyassaland. 

4.  British  East  Africa— Ib&i,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  with  the  Northern 
Suinali  Coast. 

British  lasnlar  Africa- Mauritius,  the  Seychelles  and  Amirante  Islands, 
Socotra,  Sl  Helena,  Asoetuian,  and  Tristan  d'Acunfaa. 
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II.   FRENCH  AFRICA  includes  :— 

t.  The  Colony  ol'  AlK«rU.  and  the  Protectorate  at  Tusis  in  North  Africa. 

a.  Tbe  Colony  of  S«Dec*mbU  with  ibe  native  protected  Slates  In  the 

basins  or  tbe  ScD^al,  tbe  Gambia  and  the  Upper  Niger,  and  tbe 

Settlements  and  Protectorates  on  the  Guinea  Coast  in  West  Africa. 

3.  Tbe  FrCB^  Ccago  (tbe  Gabun.  &c). 

4.  Tbe  Protectorates  of  Madagascar  and  tbe  Cobofo  Tflfttriti 

5.  The  Colonies  of  R^umoa  and  Obok. 

UI.  GERMAN  AFRICA  includes  :— 

t.  Tosolaad  and  the  Caaerooas  on  tbe  Guinea  Coast, 
a.  German  South-West  AfHca. 
3.   Geriaaa  East  Africa. 

IV.  PORTUGUESE  AFRICA  includes:— 
1.  Portuguese  Guinea,  with  tbe  Bissagos  Islands. 
3.  Portuguese  West  Africa — ^Angola. 

3.  Portupiese  East  Africa-^Mozambique. 

4.  The  islands  of  Madeira,  Cape  Verda,  St.  Tboaias,  and  Prince's. 

V.  SPANISH  AFRICA  includes:— 

I.  Tbe  Presidios — Ceuta,  Tctaan,  ftc,  In  Morocco. 

a.   Tbe  Saharan  Coast  and  Corisco  Bay. 

3.  The  islands  of  tbe  Canaries,  Fimaado  Po.  and  Annoboti 

VI    ITALIAN  AFRICA  includes  :— 
J.  The  Eastern  Sooiali  Coast. 
3-  The  Province  of  Eritrea,  on  tbe  Red  Sea. 
3.  IIm  Hroiectorate  of  Abyssiaia  and  Sboa,  with  the  Galla  Country  north 
of  the  6°  of  North  latitude  and  east  of  tbe  35®  of  East  longitude. 

VII.  TURKISH  AFRICA  includes:— 

I.  Tbe  Vilaret  of  Tripoli  with  Barca  and  Pesaan. 
a.  Rgypi,  nominally  a  Tributar7  State. 

VIII.  DUTCH  AFRICA  (no  political  conncctioo  with  HoUaod) 
I.  The  South  Airican  Repobiic  or  tbe  Transvaal. 
X  The  Oranga  Free  State 

IX.  BELGIAN  AFRICA  (not  politically  attached  to  Belgium). 
t.  The  Congo  Free  SUtc 

X.  DEPENDENT  NATIVE  STATBS-    The  principal  of  thcic  are  :— 

1.  Sokoto  and  Gaade,  attached  lo  tbe  Niger  Territorio. 
3.  Dahomey,  now  a  Freneh  Dependency. 

3.  Londa,  attached  to  Portuguese  West  Africa. 

4.  Kasoogo,  attached  to  the  Congo  Free  State. 

5.  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  parts  ot  Ruanda  and  Karmfwa,  included  withiu 

the  sphere  of  British  East  Africa. 

6.  The  rest  of  Raaoda  and  Karar»«,  iactudcd  in  Gemuui  East  Africa. 

7.  Swaxiiaud.  under  joint  protection  of  England  and  tbe  TraosraaL 

XI.  INDEPENDENT  NATIVE    STATES.     Tbe  most  important  of  tbe 

"  siiU  unappropnaied  "  native  territories  are : — 
X.  TbeCeotral  Sudan  States  of  Boniuand  Wadai.  with  Kaoctu,  Bogir- 
ml,  and  Darfur. 

2.  Tbe  Baitam  Sudan  and  Nubia,  which  are,  however,  aominally 

cUided  in  the  Bntish  Sphere  of  Influence. 
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SOUTHERN    AFRICA. 

The  Zambeti  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  limit  on  the  north 
of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  the  great  divisions  of  Africa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Algeria-Tunis  region*  in  the  extreme 
norths  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  continent  suitable  for  pcrraanent 
Enropesn  colonization. 

Qemnlly  speaking,  however.  Temperata  Sontb  Africa  includes  not  only  the 
Tax  re^oQ  south  of  the  Zambesi,  but  niso  the  Nyassa  HiKhUnds  to  the  north 
of  that  river  and  the  adjoining  uplands  wcklward  as  far  lu  the  water-parting 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low-lying  coastal 
xone  on  the  east,  from  the  Delta  of  the  Zambesi  oa  fir  south  even  as  Delagoa 
Bay.  belongs  to  tropiiiil  rather  than  to  temperate  Africa. 

The  whole  of  Southern  Africa  is  not  only  ruled,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  Europeans,  but  the  richest  and  most  productive  lands 
are  occupied  by  Europeans^-mainly  of  Dutch  or  British  origin — 
although,  in  all  the  South  African  States,  the  native  races  greatly 
outnumber  the  white  population. 

E^litically  and  commercialty,  the  Briti&h  are  the  dominant  people  in  Soathem 
A&ica,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Dutch  Republics— the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  South  African  RapubUc — and  of  Gennao  South-West  Africa,  and 
fxAil  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  the  vast  regions  stretching  from  the  Capa  of 
Good  Hope  northward  to  the  Z-imbcsi  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  are  included 
within  the  British  Empire,  either  as  colonies  or  protectorates.  Even  the  two 
South  AfricAn  Republics  may  be  regarded  as  British  dependencies,  inasmuch 
as  they  lie  within  tlic  "  iphort  of  British  influence,"  and  would  certainly  be  in- 
cluded in  any  federation  or  union  of  the  South  Africati  States. 


BRITISH    SOUTH    AFRICA 
British  South  Africa  includes  the  great  self-governing  colony 
of  the  Cape — the  wealthiest  and  most  important  part  of  all  South 
Africa — the  colony  of  Natal,  the  Crown  Colonies  of  Basutoland, 
British   Bechtianalasd,  and  Zaloland,   and   the   Protectorates  of 
Tongaland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Zaxnbesia. 
British  South  .\frica,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of 
ttloC  leas  than  a  million  square  miles,  and  to  contain  n  population  of  not  more 
Ibnn  4  millions,  an  average  of  only  4  persons  per  square  mile. 

THE    CAPE    COLONY. 
The  Cape  Colony',  which  derives  its  distinguishing  name  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  bounded  on  the  rwrf/i  and  norfh-ciist  by 
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the  Orui^  Rirer,  BriUsb  Bechoaiudand,  the  Oraagfc  Free  State, 
Basutolaad,  and  Natal ;  on  the  west^  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the 
souihy  by  the  Inditm  Oceaa. 

The  first  settlemmt  was  formed  \xf  the  Dutch  in  1653,  in  the  tmiDediate  T^offix- 
boorbood  of  Table  Mountain.  Tbe  Dutch  colontsls  gradually  pushed  inland 
to  the  Great  Fish  fUver  on  the  east,  and  to  tbe  Rogprvdd  range  on  tbe  north. 
Id  1796,  the  colony  was  occupied  by  the  BHiish,  but  was  (ireo  back  in  1803.  at 
tbe  ppace  of  Amiens.  Three  years  later,  il  was  again  taken  by  dw  Bkitish,  and 
has  since  remained  i3Htish  territory.  But  it  waa  not  until  the  year  1847  ihax 
the  northern  frontier  oi  the  Cape  Colony  was  extended  to  the  Orange  RiTcr,  an 
artificial  line,  drawn  considerably  to  the  soutbvard  of  thai  stream.  haTing 
previously  marked  its  limits  The  area  of  country  under  British  rule  was 
gradually  enlarged  by  tbe  annexation  of  British  Kafi&aria  in  1866,  Basutobuid* 
in  1868,  GriquaUind  East  tn  1875,  Griqualand  West  in  1876,  and  subseqnenUy 
the  Transkeian  territories :  so  thai  NnL-J  and  tbe  Cape  Colony  are  contenntn- 
oca,  the  boundary  being  tbe  Rirer  Urotamfona.  Walfi^  Bay,  on  the  oout  of 
Damoraland.  in  German  South-West  Africa,  also  belongs  to  the  Cape  Colooj. 

EXTENT:  The  area  of  the  Cape  Colony,  including  the  Trans- 
keian Territories  and  Walfish  Bay.  is  about  233,430  square  miles,  or 
more  than  4  times  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  ertreme  length 
of  the  colony  is  600  miles,  and  the  breaJtk,  about  450  miles. 

Griqaalaod  West,  to  tbe  north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  the  whole  re^ioa 
south  of  the  Orange  and  west  of  the  Kei  River,  are  included  in  Cape  Coloay 
proper — the  Traxukeian  Territories,  between  the  Kd  River  and  Natal  (tbe 
TniHsifi,  comprising  Fingoland,  the  Idutywa  Reserve,  and  Gcalekaland,  ?>■•. 
kulamd,  Pomdfiland,  and  Griqualand  Eaii),  are  dependencies  of  the  Cape 
Colooy,  as  alio  is  the  district  ot  WaUafa  Bay.  along  with  several  small  islands, 
on  tbe  West  CoosL  Tbe  Transkeian  Territories  have  an  area  of  15,083 
square  miles,  and  Walfisb  Bay  450  square  miles,  so  that  tbe  colony  proper  fans 
an  area  of  nearly  sit,o<M  square  miles,  or  over  35^  limes  that  of  England  UMl 
Wales. 

COASTS :  The  coast-line  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  cf  the  same 
regular  and  unbroken  character  as  that  of  the  African  continent 
generally,  and  embraces  but  few  harbours,  although  it  is  upwards 
of  1*300  miles  in  length. 

Cap*  Acttlhaa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — the  two  roost  important  heuS- 
lands  of  South  Africa.— are  tx>th  within  ibc  coast-line  of  tbe  Cape  Colooy. 
The  former  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  African  continent  and  of  tbe  Old 
World. 

INLETS:  The  most  considerable  inlets  are  St  Helena,  SaJ- 
danhn,  and  Table  Bays,  on  the  west  coast ;  False  Bay  with  Simoa'a 
Bay,  and  Hossel  and  Algoa  Bap,  on  the  south  coast. 

Of  the  above  inlets  Saldanha  Bay  forms  naturally  the  best  barbotir.  At 
Table  Bay,  which  is  somewhat  unsafe  during  the  iiortb-west  winds,  crtenave 
harbour  works  are  in  progress  which  will  render  the  harbour  ptTMnrnilj 
secorc  and  accessible  at  all  times.  Slmoa's  Bay.  which  b  entered  thraofh  PalM 
Bay,  is  well  sheltered  and  oommodious.  and  is  tbe  priodpal  Soatfa  iUkan 
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SUMon  of  the  SritUb  fleet.  Tnble  Bay  is  so  named  from  its  vicinity  to  TahU 
Ahyunhiin—^n  elongaled  mass  of  hUI.  with  a  flat  lop,  which  riies  abov«  its 
southern  shore,  and  in  the  itnisediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  Table  ^foun• 
uUn  reaches  3.583  feet  in  btighL 

RELIEF  :  The  surface  of  the  colony  rises  from  the  sea-board 
to  the  interior,  not  regularly,  but  by  a  series  of  terraces  or  steps^ 
the  seaward  edges  of  which  are  marked  by  the  longf  ranges  of 
mDuntains  and  hills  that  extend  across  the  country  from  west  to 
east. 

The  Brst  high  barrier  between  the  coast  rei^on  and  the  inland  districts  is 
formed  by  the  Drakensteia  nnd  other  ranges  ubich  extend  from  False  Bay  to 
the  Orange  River.  Behind  this  range  is  another  irregular  series  of  elevations 
which  bend  eastwards  parallel  to  the  south  coast,  under  the  name  of  the  Laog« 
Berce.  The  land  then  rises  another  step  to  the  lofty  range  known  as  ihe  ZwartttJ 
Berse,  which  marks  the  seaward  edge  of  the  Great  Karroo  plateau— a  vast  plain 
of  some  ao.ooo  square  miles — the  clayey  soil  of  which  is  parched  and  arid  in 
summer,  but  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  wbent^ver  the  scanty  rains  fall 
It  then  aRbrds  excellent  pasttire  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  which  thrive 
wonderfully  on  the  aromatic  herbage.  7*hc  Karroo  plateau  is  about  70  to  90 
mji«>  in  width  and  between  3,500  and  3,500  (ect  in  height,  and  is  cut  off  from 
the  scantily  watered  uplands  which  slope  to  the  Orange  River  by  the  long  and 
oompar."itivt-ly  lofty  range  which,  under  various  nanic-it,  extends  from  the  hills 
of  Namaqualand  on  the  west,  to  the  still  loftier  range  of  the  Dr.ikensberg  on 
the  east.  The  central  range,  the  Nleawrcld,  is  flanked  by  the  Rosrsreveld  on 
the  west,  and  by  the  Vf^nterberre,  SneeawberKC,  and  Stonnberge  on  the  cast 
— the  culminating  point  of  this  bold  escarpment  of  flat-topped  hills  being 
Compass  Berg,  in  the  Sneeuwberge  range,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
9,000  feet.  This  long  range  forma  th«  central  water-parting  of  the  colony — 
the  drainage  on^one  ade  running  north  to  the  Orange  River,  and  on  the  Other 
flowing  south-eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocfttn. 

RIVERS  :  Most  of  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony  are 
periodical  streams,  flooded  to  excess  after  the  rains,  and  speedily 
drying  up,  or  forming  a  mere  chain  of  pools,  in  the  dry  season. 
Not  one  of  them  is  of  any  considerable  value  for  navi^atioa. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oraage  and  the  Olifants.  Hewing  into  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  Breede,  Ganrlts,  Gamtoos,  Great  Ptsh,*  Kelskamma.  and  tbs 
Kei,  nowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Orange  River,  which  forms  the  northern  bonier  of  tbe  Cape  Colony,  is 
about  i,aoo  milc^  loag,  but  it  has  comparatively  little  volume  of  water,  and 
is  not  navigable,  except  for  small  craft  for  about  30  miles  above  the  bar  at 
Its  mouth.  Tbe  Olifants  River  is  a  Nile  in  miniature,  and  the  coast-land,  which 
it  overflows  and  covers  with  the  rich  Karroo  mud,  produces  splendid  crops  of 
;rain. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Breede  is  navigable  tor  small  vessels  fur  a  short 
distance  inland,  but  tbe  GaoriU,  Gamtoos,  and  Great  Pish  River  are  subject  to 
sudden  and  violent  Qoods,  the  water  rising  sometimes  ao  or  30  feet  in  an  hour 
or  two  after  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  The  smaller  streams  further  east  have  a 
more  permanent  Qow. 


CLIMATE :  The  climate  of  the  Cape  is  temperate,  dry,  said 
healthy.  The  occasional  prevalence  of  droughts  is  its  chief  draw- 
back. In  the  eastern  province  rain  falls  in  summer,  but  in  the 
western  districts  in  winter. 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  vtcy  bealtby,  the  air  being  booj'ant,  clear 
and  dry.  At  the  same  lime,  it  tarie%  much  in  different  di&tricu.  The  coast 
climate  is  warm,  moist,  and  eqaabic ;  the  midland  is  colder  and  drier  in  winter 
and  hotter  in  summer ;  the  mountain  dimate  is  drier  itJIl  nnd  raore  brmclaff. 
but  with  extremes  of  hcAt  by  day  and  cold  by  night.  The  hottest  moath  is 
generally  January  (the  aver.ige  niAximum  temperaiure  at  Cape  Town  is  83*  F.) ; 
July  is  usually  the  coldest  numth  (the  average  miaimum  temperature  at  Cape 
Town  is  about  45'  ¥.}. 

In  the  north-west  province  of  the  Great  Karroo  less  than  6  inches  of  rain  fall 
in  the  year.  At  Cape  Town,  the  rainfall  amounts  10  30  inches;  at  Kimbcr- 
ley,  16 ;  and  at  Port  Elizabeth,  35.  as  against  26  inches  in  London. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  extensive  open  plains  of  the  interior  are 
admirably  suited  for  pastoral  pursuits ;  and  the  millions  oflive-stock 
reared  upon  them  supply  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Colony. 

The  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses,  supply  the  wool,  nohalr,  akini,  and 
hides,  which,  with  dlamoodi,  copper,  and  ostrich  feathers,  form  tbe  staple  ex- 
ports. The  colony  also  produces  ezcdleat  wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  larse 
quantities  of  grapes  (principally  used  for  making  wine},  oraagta  and  other 
fruiU.    Tbe  heaths  and  other  native  planU  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  tbe  world. 

The  chief  mineral  products  ore  dUaoads  from  the  famous  Kimberley  mines, 
and  cappar  from  Little  Namaqualand.  But  there  are  al$o  rich  deposits  of  inn 
ore  and  coal,  and  some  gold  has  twen  found  in  the  Knysna  diilrict. 

INHABITANTS  :  The  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies  con- 
tain .ibout  iK  million  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom  are  Enro- 
peans— mainly  of  Dutch,  British,  and  German  origin.  The  rest  are 
Kaffirs  and  other  coloured  races. 

A  large  number  of  the  while  population  is  of  Elritish  descent,  twt  the  bulk  of 
the  people  in  the  western  provinces  are  of  Dutch  origin,  owing  to  tbe  fact  that 
the  colony  was  originally  established  by  the  Dutch,  «nd  only  came  into  tbe 
possession  of  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  ocdourcd 
races  Include  Hottentois  and  Kaffirs — the  two  native  races  of  this  portion  of  the 
African  continent.  The  pure  Hottentots  are  now  few  in  number  ;  tbe  people 
of  tbe  Kaffir  race  are  much  more  numerous,  and  perb.ips  amount  to  a  third  of 
the  entire  population  o(  tbe  cotonj.  ICalajrs  are  nuincroas  in  tbe  larger  coou 
towns. 

INDUSTRIES  :  The  chief  pursuit  is  sheep  and  cattle  rearing, 
for  which  the  colony  generally  is  better  suited  than  for  agricultural 
operations.  Hining,  especially  for  diamonds  and  copper^  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  furnishes  by  far  the  most  valuable  export. 

The  ibecp  farms  are  very  large,  but  those  in  tillage  arc  comparatively  smalL 
Ttiere  are  over  13  million  sheep,  5  million  goats,  1  )i  million  cattle,  and  %  milUon 
horsaa  in  the  colony.  Large  quantities  of  maise,  wb«at,  miUet,  nnd  other  grains 
are  grown,  tnit  tbe  cultivable  area  is  limited,  owing  to  the  deficient  rainfall,  and. 
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except  in  some  (kvoured  localities,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  a  regular  retuni 
from  the  soil  without  irrigalian.  The  vine  is  cullivntcd  on  a  scale  of  som4  ( 
magnitude  in  the  western  provinces,  and  over  4K  million  gallons  of  win*  wers 
produced  in  189a  Almost  all  kinds  of  sut>tropicai  and  temperate  fniitt  grow 
well,  but  very  Utile  fruit  is  exiXJrted.  Ostrkb  farming:  is  an  important  industry, 
peculiar  to,  and  practically  a  monopoly  of,  the  colony.  The  birds  arc  bred  and 
reared  like  domestic  poultry,  but  the  value  of  the  feathers  Suctuntes  so  much, 
that  only  large  capilaiists  cm  mk  the  heavy  losses  caused  by  a  sudden  fall  in 
prices,  owing  to  some  caprice  of  fashion. '  There  are  about  ti4,ooodomesticate<l 
ostricfaes  in  the  colony,  and,  to  prevent  the  industry  spreading  to  other  countries, 
there  is  an  export  duty  of  ;£ioo  on  every  ostrich,  and  ^$  on  every  ostrich  e^.' 

Dianonds,  however,  farm  the  principal  and  an  apparently  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth  to  the  colony-  Since  the  gem  was  first  discovered  in  South  Africa 
in  j8&7»  over  50  million  pounds*  worth  of  diamonds  have  been  exported ,  chie8y 
from  the  Kimbcrtcy  mines.  Copper  ore,  the  only  other  mineral  exported,  is 
obtained  principally  from  the  rich  and  productive  mines  of  Onkiep  in  Little 
Namaqualond  ;  the  ore  is  conveyed  by  a  railway,  worked  by  mules,  to  Port 
NoUoth.  whence  it  is  shipped  to  South  Wales  to  be  smelted. 

Means  of  Commujueation :  None  of  the  rivers,  as  we  have  said,  except  a  part 
of  the  lower  courses  of  the  Breede  and  the  Orange,  afford  the  means  of  access 
to  the  interior.  The  roads  are  generally  good  in  the  more  settled  districts.  la 
the  tnterior  they  arc  mere  tracks.  Railways  arc  now  being  rapidly  extended, 
there  being  1,800  miles  open  for  iraflic,  arranged  in  three  systems — theWestaro 
System,  starting  from  Cnpe  Toion  and  extending  north  to  Kimberley.  and  thence 
through  British  Bechuanaland  via  Taun^^s  and  Vryburg,  to  M aft  king ;  the 
Midland  System,  from  Fori  BHwibeih  to  CoUiherg,  and  now  extended  to  Bloem- 
fontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State  ;  and  the  Eastern  Systein,  from 
Bait  London,  through  Qutemtmon,  Cyflurgal,  and  Burgktrsdorp,  to  AHieal 
North,  Branch  lines  conuca  Gruaf  Rtinif  \n  the  interior,  and  Port  Al/rtd 
on  the  coast,  with  Port  Eltxabeth. 

COMMERCE  :  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  Duunooda,  wool,  copper  ore,  hides  and  skins, 
ostrich  feathers,  g^old  (from  the  Transvaal),  with  wine  and  brandy, 
form  the  chief  exports.  The  imports  are  principally  textile  fabrics^ 
ariicUs  of  food  and  drinks  hardware,  and  machinery. 

The  trade  nf  the  colony,  owing  to  steady  progress  within,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  beyond,  its  borders,  is  rapidly  Increasing ;  the  total  imports^ 
in  1890,  were  over  9 K  millloas  sterling,  nearly  a  million  more  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  over  5  mUlions  more  than  the  imports  in  1886.  The  exportt  have 
also  increased  from  5^  millions  in  1885,  to  nearly  id  mllUoBS  in  ift90.  Next 
to  diamonds,  which  average  over  4  milUons  a  year  in  value,  wool  is  the  chief 
produci  of  the  colony,  but  much  of  the  wool  exported  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  I 
olherportscomesfrom  the  Orange  FreeSiate,  the  Transvaal,  and  Bechuanoland, 

The  chief  ports  arc  CAPE  TOWN,  on  Table  Bay  ;  Port  Elisabeth,  on  Algoa 
Bay;  and  Port  Alfred  and  East  Loodoa,  on  the  south-east  coast.  Exlcni^ive 
harbour  works  are  in  progress  at  these  four  ports,  and  over  \%  millions  have 

I.  Fur  liuUnc:*.  thn  declared  nlno  o\  tlic  »o>9;4  I  n  Fat  \  rtTU  dvKripboa  ot  Ae  oitikk  And  of 
Itn.  a(  tbv  uairicU  (Mthoih  eiporicil  \\\  iBfea.  wai  lUc  on  kh  oMncb  farm  In  (be  Cape  Cnloav,  tM 
£tjOMfH,  twi  Uia  nhw  oT  ifiv  n^in  "■*'■  e<-  \  Mn,  Annl«  Martini  Htmt  l.tjt  tm  «m  OMtuA 
uutind  In  iSa^t  wu  only  £:fii.mi.  In  1199°.  «I- 1  t-arm.  (Undon ;  Ok)ic«  PblUpit  SuiL 
tiMttfk  nnl]!  Hi.iAO  Ihft.  w«rc  «;>otted.  ihe  vittue 
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been  already  spent  on  the  works  at  Table  Bay.     At  Port  NoUoth,  on  Ifae  ' 
coast,  the  copper  ore  from  the  Ookiep  mines  is  shipped. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  Cape  Colony  possesses  responsible 
government  under  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  CApe  ParlUmeot.  In  which  speeches  may  be  made  in  Dutch  as  wdl  u 
in  £ogli3h,  consists  of  an  elected  LegialKthre  Council,  representing  the  pro 
viaea,  and  an  elected  House  of  Assembly,  representing  the  country  districts 
and  towns  of  the  Colony  and  the  Tranalceian  Temtorics. 

Hie  Rtvtnme  and  Exfenditure  each  amounts  to  about  ^%  millions  a  year. 
The  Public  Debt  of  the  Colony,  which  amounted  to  a3$i  millions  in  1890, 
has  been  incurred  almost  enlirely  in  the  construction  of  public  works.  Over 
14  millions  hare  been  spent  on  raQways  alone. 

DIVISIONS :  Cape  Colony  is  divided  into  eight  electorml  pro- 
nnces,  which  are  subdivided  into  75  magisterial  districta. 

The  Western  Proviace  includes  the  older  settled  and  the  most  populotis 
portion  of  the  Colony. 

CAPE  TOWN,  the  chief  place  in  the  province,  is  tbe  capital  of  the  Colony 
and  by  far  the  most  important  town  in  the  «-ho)e  of  British  South  Africa.  Tbe 
town,  which  derives  its  name  from  tbe  famous  promontory  which  it  adjoins, 
stands  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  has  about  60,000 
InhafaiCants.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  OiUch,  and  presents  in  its  geoienl 
appearance  a  great  resemblance  to  ihe  towns  in  Holland.  Its  trade  has 
largely  increased  within  (he  last  few  years. 

Tbe  CoNST.\NTiA  district  to  the  south,  and  the  STetXEKBOSCU  and  Paarl 
districts  to  the  cast  of  Cape  Town,  are  famous  for  their  rich  vineyards,  and 
tvimt-maAing  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry  in  thii  province,  which 
pcuesaes  a  climate  more  favourable  to  tbe  cullivatioa  of  tbe  grape  than  thai 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.* 

The  Nortb-Westem  Province  extends  from  Ihe  wine  district  of  Malhbs- 
BURY  (north  of  Cape  Town)  to  the  Orange  River.  It  has  rich  com  landsakmg 
the  coast  in  the  south,  and  productive  copper  mines  in  tbe  north.  The  pe^xi- 
lation  of  this  province  is  scanty,  and  tbe  few  towns  are  small. 

The  Sooth-Westem  Province  extends  along  the  roast  between  False  Bay 
and  Knysna  Harbour,  and  stretches  inland  to  the  Zwarte  Bergc.  On  the 
coast  arc  two  uuall  ports— MossEL  Bay  ( Aliwal  South)  and  Kn  vsn a  (Melville). 
SwEiXENOAH,  RoBEXTSON,  Ladismitu,  and  OUDTSROORN,  are  small  towns 
in  the  wine  districts  between  the  Lange  Bergc  and  the  Zwarte  Berge. 

Tbe  Midland  Province  includes  tbe  central  portion  of  the  Colony,  from  tbe 
Zwarte  Bcr^  on  the  south  to  the  Orange  River  on  the  north.  Here  tbe  chief 
placets  GRAAPREiN'ET.tbcoldesi  and  the  largest  of  the  midland  towns.  This 
"  gem  of  the  desert "  lies  tn  a  beod  of  the  Sunday's  Ri%'er,  and  the  avenoes  of 
trees  which  line  the  broad  streets  and  i-ineyards,  the  gardens  and  orchardi 
attached  to  nearly  all  the  houses,  contrast  strongly  with  the  arid  appearajQoc 
of  the  surrounding  Karroo  plains.  The  IVesitrm  Railuiay.  from  Cape  Town 
to  Kimberley  and  Becbuanalind,  traverses  tbe  casiem  part  of  this  province 
and  crosses  tbe  Orange  River  near  Hope  Towx. 
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The  Sooth-Eutem  Province  includes  the  coast  districls  to  Ihc  west  nnd  east 
of  PORT  ELIZ.\BETH,  the  great  wooi  fart  on  Algoa  Bay,  now  connected 
by  rail  with  Bloemfontcin.  the  capitnl  of  the  Orange  Free  Stale,  and  with  the 
Diamond  Fields  and  Bcchuanaland,  and  also  with  Port  Aurcu  on  tbecoo^t, 
and  Gra,:/  /icinei  in  the  interior. 

The  Port  Alfred  branch  railway  passes  through  Grahasjstowm.  the  metro- 
polls  of  the  eastern  and  frontier  districts,  which  lies  embosomed  in  green  hilla 
at  an  elevation  of  1,760  feet  above  the  sea.  The  city,  with  its  broad  streets 
lined  with  trees,  and  its  houses  interspersed  with  gardens,  presents  .1  thoroughly 
English  appearance,  and  is  a  favourite  health-resort  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
places  of  residence  in  the  Colony. 

The  Eutern  Province  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Great  Fish  River  lo 
the  Great  Kci  River  and  inland  to  the  Orange.  The  Eastern  Jfai/way  nins 
through  this  province  from  the  port  of  E/VST  LONDON,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bufiolo  River,  through  Queenstown  to  Aliwal  North  on  the  Orange 
River.  A  short  branch  runs  to  KING  William's  Town,  an  important  com- 
mercial centre  between  East  txindon  and  the  interior,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  territory  then  called  British  Kaffraria. 

The  North-Bastem  Province  includes  the  intenor  districts  between  the 
middle  course  of  the  Great  Fish  River  and  the  Orange,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
.Wid/aHii  /faihdhJ y  from  Port  Elizabeth.  The  townsofSouKRSirr and  Bedford 
arc  near,  and  Cka[xx:k  and  Colksberg  on,  this  railway,  which  has  been 
extended  across  Uii::  Orange  River  to  Bloemfontcin,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  Stale. 

The  Province  of  Grifjualand  West  is  the  only  pari  of  the  Colony  to  the  north 
of  the  Orange  River.  Naturally  bare  and  uninviting,  except  along  tlic  Oninge 
and  the  Vaal,  but  with  a  dry  and  healthy  climiite,  this  province  was  inhabited, 
before  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  by  only  a  tew  thousand  Griquas  and  a  few 
Dutch  and  Eiij^lisb  settlers,  uQlil  the  ' '  diggings  "  attracted  thousands  of  fortune- 
hunters  to  it,  and,  now  that  diamond-mining  has  here  become  a  settled  industry, 
KiMOCRLSy'  has  been  transformrd  from  a  mushroom  camp  into  a  permanent 
mining  centre.  The  town  of  Beaconsfield,  which  is  built  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Bultfontein  and  the  Dutoitspan  mines,  is  rapidly  growing  in  im- 
portance and  ranks  next  to  Kimberlcy  as  a  mining  centre. 

The  Transkeian  Territories,  which  extend  from  the  Great  Kei 
River  to  the  borders  of  Natal,  are  dcpendeticies  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  majority  of  the  population  are  natives,  who  arc  all  under 
British  rule,  except  those  of  East  Pondoland.  These  territories, 
which  have  a  total  area  of  over  15,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  620,000  (only  11,000  of  whom  are  Europeans),  are  now 
grouped  under  three  chief  magistr&tea,  with  several  subordinate 
magistrates.     Pondoland  is  under  a  Resident  Comitiissioner, 

The  TranskeJ  includes  CcnUkaland,  on  the  coast  between  the  Great  Ka*  and 
the  Boshee  River,  and  Fin^o/aitJ  a.nd  the  /{fu/ytoa  Reserve  in  the  interior. 

T«mbaland  extends  from  the  coast  (between  tbe  Basbee  and  the  Umtata 
rivers)  inland  la  the  Knthlamba  Mountains. 

I.  KJn)«rler  b  6c7  nilM  fioa  Ctpo  T«*«,  and  I  e«prej»  mlu  (Ff Uiajri  oatf)  tali«  ja  b-wr^  (fan 
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pMKtoUuid,  ihe  ooly  port  of  ICiflrariii  yet  to  be  broustii  under  direct  Britiahl 
rule,  includes  the  coast  re^oa  between  Tcmbuland  and  NxIaI — iu  limits  being  I 
marked  by  the  Umtua  and  the  Umtamfuna  rivers.      There  is  a  road  from 
Uhtata  in  Tembuland  to  St.  John's,  a.  smAll  port  on  the  Poodo  coast  be- 
tooging  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  a  good  road  hAS  been  conBtnicted  bf  tb* 
Cape  Govemment  from  tbe  Sc  John's  River  to  Kokstad,  in  the  fine  territory  ait 

GriqaaJaod  Eaal,  which  includes  the  w^l-watcred  dbtricta  between  Pondi^i 
fand  and  Uk  greai  range  erf  the  Drakensberig.     Here  sheep  farming  and  tba  j 
reariDg  of  cattle  and  boraes  are  successfully  carried  oo.     //arte  tictntsi,  whicb 
is  ao  destructive  in  many  ports  of  South  Africa,  is  here  unknown. 

*.•  Tbe  Walfish  Bay  district  on  the  West  Coast,  which  has  an  area  of  430 
square  miles,  is  attached  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the 
Tasi,  and  at  present  undeveloped,  territories  which  form  German  South-WesC 
AfricL 


NATAL. 

The  British  colony  of  NataP  includes  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Tagela.  River  on  the  north  and  the  Umtamfuna  on  the  south, 
and  extending  inland  from  the  coast  to  the  Drakensberg^  Motintains, 
which  separate  it  from  Basutoland  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Natal  has  an  estimated  area  of  11,150  square  miles,  nearly  one-third  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  seaboard  of  about  aoo  miles.  The  distance  from 
the  coast  to  tbe  Drakensbei^  varies  from  80  to  1  so  miles. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  The  surfece  of  Natal  rises  by  a 
•eries  of  terraces  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  Drakensherg  Mountains, 
and  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  ceaitlands^  the  midlands,  and 
the  uplands,  each  with  its  characteristic  climate  and  productions. 
The  scenery  is  in  parts  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  climate, 
except  along  the  coast  at  certain  seasons,  is  on  the  whole  extremely 
healthy. 

The  coaitlanda  extend  inland  for  about  95  to  30  miles,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  well  wooded  and  watered.  The  climate  and  vegetation  are  almost  tropical 
in  cfaaracler.  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  tbe  production  of  lu^ar,  tea.  ct^,  J 
indigo,  omrmrvot.  rice, cation,  hananas,  fitta^Us,  Ac.     Maime,  or  "mealies,**] 
is  the  chief  crop  throughout  tbe  colony,  but  -uiheat  and  other  cereals,  and  gieeai 
crops,  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  midland  districts,  tbe  climate  and  soil  of  whicb' 
are  better  adapted  for  European  crops  and  stock.    The  higher  nplaods  are  smt- 
abte  for  skeep-f&rmiHg  and  for  the  rearing  of  Aumrr  and  cattle. 

Much  of  the  timber  has  been  ctit  down,  but  there  are  dense  forests  in  1 
of  the  upland  "k1oo&"  and  along  the  coast.     There  are  extensive  plnntatioo*! 
of  tbe  magnificent  Australian  bhie  gum>trce  (BMcafyptut  gMuius/  in  the  mora 
settled  districts. 

Steoa  and  liaitt  for  building  aixl  other  pnrpoiea  abound,  and  some  fold  1 
been  found  at  Umxinto  (Alexandm  County) and  ebewhcre;  but  more  imp 
than  all  is  tbe  coal  found,  aiul  now  extensively  worked,  at  Newcastle  and-^ 
Dundee  in  Klip  River  County. 

1.  Th*  cottv  of  Nu>l  WW  dtaco*«t«i)  by  Vuco  dt  Casu.  ■  PvrTofMM  ■«%««;  «i  Cfcalaaa  Dnri 
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INHABITANTS;  Natal  now  contains  over  550,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  40,000  are  Europeans,  and  35,000  Indian  coolies.  The 
rest  are  Zulu- Kaffirs. 

The  Europeans  nearly  atl  speak  English,  but  hsilf  of  them  are  o(  Dutch  descent , 
and  there  are  alao  some  German  and  Norwegian  setilcrs. 

The  occupations  of  the  Kaffirs  are  almost  exclusively  pastoral,  but  the  Euro- 
pean colonists  have  broug^ht  a  large  ponton  of  the  land,  especially  along  the 
coast,  under  cultivation.  Sugar  is  the  chief  product  of  the  coa&t  region,  but 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  arrowroat,  and  the  sweet  potato  are  also  grown.  Whaatt 
barley,  and  oaIs  .ire  lorj^cly  grown  on  many  of  tlic  mldUnd  and  upland  farms. 
Maixe  and  Kaffir  com  (the  staple  food  and  drink  material  of  the  natives)  grow 
luxuriantly  ever>-where. 

Shoep-fkrmlojt  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  colony,  and  cattle  and 
hortea  are  reared  in  alt  parts,  but  principally  in  the  midlands  and  northern  up- 
lands, where  they  are  generally  exempt  from  the  pcculL-u-  sickness  which  is  so 
fatal  to  slock  in  the  low-lying  districts. 

NaLil  coal,  mined  at  Newcastle  and  Dundee  in  the  aorthern  port  of  the 
colony,  is  now  used  on  the  Government  Railways  (the  main  line  passes  through 
Ne^'castle,  and  there  is  a  branch  line  to  Dundee)  and  Is  supplied  to  steamers 
in  the  bay  at  Durban.  In  1890,  over  Si, 000  tons  were  raised,  or  more  than 
double  the  output  b  1889. 

GOVERNMENT  :  The  government  of  Natal  is  administered  by 
a  Goremor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council  of  the  chief  government 
officers,  and  a  Leg^lative  Council  of  31  members,  24  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  colonists. 

Before  1856.  Natal  formed  part  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  that  year  it  was 
erected  into  a  distinct  colony,  first  under  a  Lieuienaot-Govfrnor.  and,  since 
[879,  under  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council. 

Wiih  the  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  colony,  consequent  on  the  extra- 
ordinary "  rush"  to  the  gotd>fields  in  the  Tr.insvaal,  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  colony  have  increased  by  one-half  in  about  six  years.  The  actual  revenue 
is  over,  and  the  expenditure  under,  1^  uiillions  sterling.  The  Public  Debt  is 
over  5  millions,  mainly  for  railways  and  other  public  works. 

COMMERCE  :  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Natal  is  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Imports,  1890,  4}^  millions  sterling.  Exports,  i)4 
millions.  Three-eighths  of  the  exports  are  from,  and  one-third  of 
the  imporu  is  for,  the  neighbouring  Dutch  Republics. 

The  <Au/  txporti  are  wool,  gold,  sugar  and  rum,  sklos  and  hldec  Much  of 
the  wool  and  bides  comes  from  the  Free  Sute  and  the  Transvaal,  and  almost 
all  the  gold  from  the  Transvaal.  Of  the  exports,  90  per  cent,  go  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Bo  per  cent,  of  the  iM/cr/j^-chicdy  iroa  and  Iroo  goodi  and  macbiaetyt 
testae  fabrics,  and  leather  goods — are  British. 

DIVISIONS:  Four  of  the  main  divisions— Alfred,  Alexandra, 
Dtirban,  and  Victoria — are  on  the  coast ;  PJetermaritxburg^,  Wee- 
nen,  and  UniToti  occupy  the  central,  and  Klip  River  the  northern 
part  of  the  country. 

With  the  exception  of  f^ctermaritxhurg,  the  capital,  which  has  a  population 
of  16,000— of  whom  9,000  arc  Europeans— and  of  Durbaa.  the  only  port,  with 
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a  pc^MiUlnn  or  34,000— of  whom  one-hair  ate  Kaffirs  and  Indians,  the  towns 
are  very  tnull,  the  largest  being  Verulam,  19  mites  by  rail  north-east  of  Dur- 
ban. LadTtmlth,  190  miles,  and  Newcastle,  364  miles  by  rail  Dortb-west  of 
Durban. 

The  whole  of  the  foreign  tradr  of  Natal,  and  a  great  part  abo  of  that  of  the 
Tnuixraal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  passes  through  DURBAN  or  Port  Natal, 
and,  now  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  being  removed  and  the  rail- 
way has  been  extended  beyond  Ladysmith  and  Neucaslle  to  Charlettova  oa 
Ibe  Transvaal  border,  the  port  will  soon  rank  with  Cape  Toim  and  Port  EliEa- 
beth  among  South  African  ports.  Krora  Durb-m  branch  lines  run  north  to 
Verulam  (19  miles  distant)  and  south  to  Ispineo  (la  miles).  A  branch  Unc 
from  Ladysmith  will  cross  the  Drakensbcrg  range  by  the  I'lin  Rtenen  Pass  to 
Harristnith,  in  the  Orange  Free  State;  and,  miclway  between  Ladysmith  and 
Newcastle,  a  short  branch  connects  the  Dundee  Coalfield  with  the  main  line. 
Post  caris  for  mails  and  passengers,  and  ox-toa£gOfu  for  goods  and  produce, 
run  to  Richmond  and  other  towns  to  the  west,  and  10  Grertown,  Weenea,  Ac, 
to  the  east,  of  the  main  line  of  railway.  PIETERMARITZBURG.  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  River  Umgcni, 
about  70  miles  distant  from  Durban  (by  rail).  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  atxxtt 
a.ooo  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  consctjuently  has  a  much  cooler  and  healthier 
climate  than  Durban. 

ZU  LULAN  D. 

Tbe  Bntisli  Crown  Colony  of  Zultiland  lies  to  the  north-east  of 
Natal,  from  which  it  is  di\-idcd  by  the  Tugela  River,  and  includes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  former  Zulu  Idng^dom. 

Tbe  "New  Republic,"  founded  by  the  Boers  in  Western  Zululand  in  1884, 
was  nnited  to  the  South  African  Republic  in  t8S8,  and  no^^'  forms  one  of  Iha 
Transvaal  districts  under  tbe  name  of  Vrrbeid. 

British  Zuloland  has  an  area  of  9,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  150,000  (of  whom  only  500  are  Europeans),  or,  in- 
cluding the  adjoining  territory  of  Tongaland  or  Amatongaland  (as 
far  north  as  JCost  Bay  and  the  Usutu  River,  which  mark  the 
southern  limit  of  Portugese  East  Africa)^  14,220  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  over  180,000. 

The  Zaltu,  from  being  a  nation  of  warriors,  always  ready  and  eager  for  war, 
have  at  last  settled  down  to  the  more  peaceful  pursuits  of  asricoltore  and  cattle- 
reariaff.  Large  crops  of  malxe  or  "  mealies" — tbe  staple  food  of  the  Kaffirs 
tbrooghout  South  Africa— and  Kaffir  cora  (principallyused  in  making ^x«A«  or 
iwtive  beer)  are  grown  around  tbe  kraals  or  huts  of  tbe  natives,  who  also  possess 
targe  herds  of  cattle.  1 

Oxen  and  tuaizc  are,  in  fact,  tbe  diief  articles  of  trade,  and  are  exchaagod 
for  cotton  goods  and  hardware,  brought  into  the  cotintry  by  trader!  from  Natal, 
the  absence  of  any  good  laiKling-plaoe  preventing  communicatioa  by  sea. 
St.  Lscta  Bay,  Sordwaaa  Point,  aiid  Port  Dnmford  ore  "  nothing  but  ezpoaed 
and  surf-bound  bciches  with  no  hartiour." 

Means  of  Coounnnicatioa :  There  is  a  main  road  from  Bshowa  to  tbe  borders 
|of  the  Transvaal  and  across  Rorka's  Drift  (ever  memorable  for  its  gaflanl  dcfienoe 
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by  Lieut  Chord  and  a  few  men,  nftcr  the  fearful  disaster  10  the  a4tb  Resimeni  at 
Isandhlana)  into  NalnJ,  and  good  waggon  roads  lead  from  this  to  the  magts-  1 
trate&  stations  m  the  different  Distruts  into  which  the  territory  b  divided. 
EsKOWK,  where  the  Commissioner  and  Chief  Magistr&te  resides,  is  in  communi- 
calion  with  Nalal  by  telegraph,  and  by  daily  post  carried  by  native  runners. 

Ulnndl,  on  the  White  Umvohti  River,  was  the  chief  kraal  of  Cciewayo.  the 
last  king  of  tht;  Zulus,  and  here  the  Zulu  army,  which  had  for  so  long  been  the 
terror  of  Sooth-Eastem  Africa,  was  defeated  and  finally  dispersed.  The  Zulu 
king  was  reinstated  in  1883,  but  died  the  following  year,  and  the  British 
Government,  finding  that  the  Zulus  could  not  form  any  orderly  gavemment, 
declared  the  country  British  territory  in  1887. 

S  WAZ  I  L  AN  D. 

Swaziland  is  a  small  Native  State  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  tlic 
Transvaal,  atid  bounded  on  the  east  by  Tong^aland  and  Portuguese 
Territory.  It  has  an  area  of  about  8,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000.  The  Lobombo  Mountains  extend  along  its 
eastern  borders.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  Uautu  River  and 
its  tributaries. 

Swaziland  has  long  been  known  a^  a  country  rich  in  minerals,  and  particularly 
in  gold,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  conccssionaric-s  for  min- 
ing, farming,  grazing,  Ac.  Its  mineral  wealth  and  agricultural  resources  caused 
it  to  be  eagerly  oovelcd  Ly  the  Botrs,  whu  desired  to  absorb  it  and  the  adjoio- 
Ing  strip  along  the  coast,  i>o  that  the  Republic  might  have  free  access  to  the 
sea.  The  lirilish  Govi;rnni«iu,  however,  refused  to  recognise  the  Dutch 
claims,  and  ultimately,  by  the  Convention  of  1890,  it  was  agreed  to  reco^ixe 
the  independence  uf  the  Swazi  king  and  people,  and  to  entrust  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  country  to  a  Govenunent  Coounittee  of  three  members,  repre- 
senting the  British.  Dutch,  and  Swazi  Governments  respectively.  The  Swaxi 
Government,  however,  acts  independently  in  all  native  affairs.  By  the  Coo- 
vcntion,  the  British  Government  [ccognizes  the  concession,  granted  by  the 
Swaxi  king  to  the  South  African  Republic,  to  coostnict  a  railway  through  Swazi- 
laod  to  the  sea,  at  or  near  Kosi  Bay. 


TONG  ALAND. 

Tongaland  is  a  much  smaller  Native  State  on  the  coast  to  the 
north-east  of  Zululand^  and  was  taken  under  British  protection  in 

Tongsilaud  is  about  75  miles  long  and  40  mites  brood,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  3,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Portaguese  terri- 
tory of  Loresxo  Marque*  [Delagoa  l^xy),  and  on  the  wut  by  SwazUaad.  The 
country  generally  is  level,  and  is  watered  by  the  PooEola  and  oiher  streams. 
The  Transvaal  Government  h.is  the  right  to  purchase  land  for  the  railway  which 
will  connect  the  Republic  with  the  sea  at  or  near  Kosl  Bay,  and  to  acc|uire  a 
location  of  10  miles  radius  on  the  coast,  where  a  port  and  harbour  may  be  coti- 
Struacd  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  * 

I.  SllvM '■  UafMni  ^SuiMtk  A/rnm.     Fuunk  Edlt-Oai.  ■««>. 


BASUTOLAND. 

The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Basutoland  lies  to  the  north-ea&t 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  forms  an  irreg^ular  oval,  10,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  completely  enclosed  by  the  C»pe  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Orang^e  Free  State.  Except  on  the  south-west,  its  boundaries  are 
formed  by  strongly  marked  natural  features,  the  great  range  of  the 
Drakensberg  separating  the  colony  from  Gnqualand  East  and  Natal, 
while  the  Caiedon  RiTer,  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Orange,  divides 
it  on  the  north-west  from  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Basutoland  is  really  one  continuous  pUtean,  though  broken  by  tbe  llmkiti 
MooBtalu  and  otber  rugged  spurs  of  the  Drmketiiberr.  The  eastern  half  of  ttie 
ooloogr  is  watered  bjr  the  Upper  Orange  and  its  upper  affluents;  th«  western 
Streams  flow  into  its  tributary,  the  Caledoa  RiTer.  But  uone  of  tbe  numcnnts 
WBlerways  are  Davieable,  being  docxled  in  summer  and  very  low  ia  winter. 

This  well-watered  tipland  is  in  many  respects  tbe  niost  favoured  part  oC  all 
South  Africa.  It  has  tbe  best  wbe&t-gTOwinK  Land  in  all  Africa,  and  its  rich 
pastures  enable  the  natives  to  tear  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  lorxc  Bocks  of 
sheep,  while  the  cUnute  ij  simply  delicious.  Tbe  mountain  scenery  isgtmnd, 
and  in  many  parts  the  country  is  extremely  beautifuL 

The  libcriy-loving  Kaffirs  of  the  Basuto  plateau  have  fought  bravely  against 
both  the  Boers  and  tbe  Colonial  forces,  and  when  the  Cape  GovernmeM,  wlii^ 
had  annexed  the  country  in  1871.  attempted  to  cany  out  the  Diaanttament  Act 
in  1880,  nearly  tbe  whole  tribe  revolted.  Strenuoos  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
duce the  Bosutos  to  submission,  but  without  success,  and  at  a  great  national 
•■  Piiso"  in  1883.  they  demanded  to  be  taken  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  Crown.  This  was  done  in  1884,  and  since  then  the  country  has  been 
quietly  progressing  under  a  Resident  Commissioner  at  Maseru,  the  capital,  asd 
several  Assistant-Commissioners  or  Magistrates.  The  districts  or  wards  are 
presided  over  by  hereditary  chiefs,  who  settle  alt  disputes  between  the  luuives, 
subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  tbe  Magistrates'  courts. 

Tbe  Bamtos,  who  now  number  about  «oo,oee,  are  the  most  industrious  and 
civilized  of  all  the  KafBr  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  Bnropcan  settleaeot  is 
protUbltad,  and  there  are  only  about  500  Europeans  (connected  with  the  gorem- 
nicni,  trade,  or  missionary  work)  in  the  country.  There  are  good  roads,  and 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  tbe  Cape  Colony  and  tbe  Orange  Free  Stale — 
Crain,  cattle,  and  wool  being  exported,  and  blankets,  ploughs,  saddlery,  clothing. 
iroa  and  tia  wares,  and  groceries  being  imported. 

BECHUANALAND. 

Bechuakaland  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colonj,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Trutsraal,  and  on  the  west  by  German 
Sooth-West  Africa.  The  total  area  is  170,000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  3  times  the  area  of  England  and  Wales. 

Until  1884.  Becfauanaland  was  an  independent  native  territory,  but  a  number 
of  Boer  freebooters  from  tbe  Transvaal  having  interreiKd  in  disputes  between 
two  Bechuana  chiefs,  appropriated  farms,  and  set  up  two  Republics — StcUalaiid 
and  Coshaa — the  British  Government  determined  to  protect  the  defe^tted  chiefs 
-"Monkofoane  and  Mootsioa — ^and  to  keep  open  the  great  trade-route  into  the 
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interior.  A  strong  force  of  4.000  men  was  therefore  «ent,  under  Sir  Charles 
Warrcnt  to  occupy  the  country.  This  was  effected  without  any  armed  opposition, 
and  in  1885  ihc  troops  were  withdrawn,  after  forming  the  territory  south  of 
'  tfae  Molopo  River  intoa  British  Crown  Colony  and  declaring  Northern  Bechuana' 
land  a  Biitisb  Protectorate. 

The  Crown  Colony  of  British  BechuanaUnd  is  enclosed  on  ihe 
north  and  west  by  the  Molopo-Hygap  River,  on  the  east  by  the 
Transvaal,  a,nd  on  the  south  by  Griqualand  West  and  the  Orange 
River. 

The  British  Protectorate  of  Bechnanaland  includes  the  rest  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Molopo  River  to  22°  of  South  latitude,  and 
west  to  the  20'  of  East  longitude.  The  colony  has  an  area  of  43,000 
square  miles,  and  the  Protectorate  about  127,000  square  miles. 

The  country  generally  is  almut  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sra-!evel,  and  '\B 
on  the  whole  healthy,  though  very  hot  and  dry  in  summer.  MucJi  of  tlic  colony 
is  waterless,  and  ^en  ihe  Molopo  or  Hygap  River  (a  inbulary  of  the  Orange 
River),  with  the  Nosop  River  and  other  .xffluents,  arc  dry  in  summer.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Protectorate  lies  within  the  arid  KaUbarl  Desert. 

In  the  more  settled  districts  adjoining  Griqualand  West  and  the  Transvaal, 
B^riculture  and  cattle  rearing  are  rapidly  becoming  important  industries.  The 
aoil  in  many  parts  is  extremely  fertile,  and  with  irrigation  and  slight  culture 
will  produce  rich  crops  of  grain,  &c.  Kvcn  nuw,  considerable  quantities  of 
fliain  or  "  mealies,"  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and  wood  are  sent  into  the  Kimberley 
market,  in  exchange  for  textiles,  hardware,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
Gold  and  other  minerals  have  been  pr03pecicd  for,  but  without  success.  The 
railway  has  been  ej^tended  from  fCimberiey  to  Taongs  and  Vryborg  (774  miles 
from  Cape  Town)  and  is  now  open  to  Mafeklng,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of 
Ihe  colony,  close  to  the  western  border  of  the  Transvaal.  Vsvbu'Bg  is  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  but  Mapekihg  is  the  largest  European  township  and  the 
chief  centre  of  trade,  which  is  carried  on  with  the  natives  of  the  Protectorate 
and  with  the  Boers  of  the  Western  Transvaal  The  great  events  of  the  year 
1890  were  the  opening  of  the  railw,iy  from  Kimberley  to  Vryburg  (extended  since 
then  to  Mafcking),  and  the  passage  through  the  country  of  the  British  Smith 
African  Compmay's  Ezpeditioo  to  Mashonatand.  Both  tbesocaiues  largely  in* 
crcjLScd  the  population  and  trade  of  the  colony. 

The  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  ulso  Governor  of  Britiih  Bechuanaland, 
and  hai  power  to  l^slatc  by  proclamation.  The  actual  administration  is  en- 
Intsted  to  an  Adotioistrator  at  Vryburg,  and  a  Resident  Magistrate  at  each  of 
the  five  diitricti  into  which  the  Colony  is  divided,  namely,  Vryburg,  Mafeking, 
laungs,  Kuruman,  and  Gordonia.  Order  is  maintained  in  the  Colony  and 
Protectorate  by  the  Becboanaland  Bonier  Police^  a  well  trained  force  of  about 
500  mounted  men. 

The  dominant  native  ruler  in  the  Protectorate  is  Khama.  the  paramount 
chief  over  the  whole  of  the  Baaungwato  tribe,  except  a  small  section.  The 
Bamangwato  people  are  a  peaceful  race,  feeding  and  clothing  tbemselvea  by 
agriculture  and  hunting,  and  their  king,  Khama,  is  a  man  of  great  refinement 
and  iniclligencc.  a  thorough  Christian,  an  able  ruler,  and  a  shrewd  diplomat 
Travellers,  traders,  .ind  hunters,  all  speak  of  him  with  respect.  "Of  Kbama's 
splendid  character,"  writes  one,  '*  I  cannot  speak  loo  btgtily."    The  country 


nader  Khama's  rule ettends beyond  tbe  Umitsof  tbe  BechiLinaland  ProtectoFKle 
{ai^  S.  lilt )  to  tbe  Zambesi  Tbe  district  between  the  Shmshi  and  tbe  Maclomt- 
lie  Rivers  is  debaleable  land,  being  claimed  by  the  Matabcle  chief.  Lo  Ben- 
gula,  and  by  Kbama,  who  also  claims  tbe  Tati  Goldfield  district.  Kluunm's 
ooantr;  possesses  very  considerable  rujural  ricbes,  were  they  but  developed. 
Especially  is  this  so  with  regard  lo  Ibe  district  around  PALAPYB,  tbe  preaent 
capital,  and  to  the  north  and  oortb-east ;  while  the  mountain  district  behind 
Sbosbonff,  tbe  former  capital,  is  said  to  be  the  very  garden  of  tbe  country. 
There  are  bne  sites  for  fanning  and  much  well-waiered  land  in  other  parts  of 
Bamangwatobuid,  and  Kbama  ts  very  anicious  for  English  settlers  to  oome  and 
settle  in  his  country.  But  tbey  must,  be  says,  be  "  true  setUers  and  workers, 
and  not  travelling  traders."  Khama  has  been  most  reschite  in  probibJH'ng  Ibe 
imponation  of  spinu  bjr  trtdofs  and  the  mutifiutaiv  of  the  stape^nn;  native 
beer,  witb  tbe  result  that  at  Sboahong.  "  it  required  no  police  lo  manage  Ibe 
native  part  of  the  town."  Shc^bong  was  deserted  in  1B89,  and  Kbama,  with- 
out the  slightest  European  assistance,  laid  out  a  new  town  at  Palapye,  covering 
some  30  sqoare  oules  of  ground  and  holding  30,000  people— a  wouderful  town 
for  native  South  Africa,  with  broad  avenues,  and  comfortable  and  neat  cot- 
tages, ntimerous  schools  and  places  of  worship. ' 


ZAMBESIA. 

Zamdesia  includes  the  vast  region  under  British  protection, 
within  the  Brntish  '  sphere  of  influence'  in  South  Central  Africa,  cat- 
tending  from  Bcchii  ana  land  and  the  TnnsTftal  on  the  south,  to  Lake 
Tjmg^anTika  on  the  north,  and  divided  by  the  Zambesi  into  two 
great  sections,  which  we  may  distinguish  as  SouiJum  Zam&esia  and 
Xorthern  Zambtsia, 

Tb«  direct  distance  between  tbe  great  bend  of  tbe  Limpopo  and  the  lotith 
end  of  Lake  Tansaoyika  is  considerably  over  900  miles,  w  bile  tbe  width  of  this 
enormous  tcrntoiy,  both  north  and  south  of  tbe  great  river  by  wbich  it  is  bi- 
sected, is  no  less  than  S»e  miles.  The  total  area  must  be  coosidentbly  over 
faalf-a-miUion  square  miles,  or  more  than  ten  limes  tbe  size  of  England. 

The  general  statement  that  British  Zanibesia  includes  tbe  entire  region  be* 
Iween  the  Transvaal  :ind  t^ke  Tanganyika  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  two  ugly  recesses  of  foreign  lerhtory— the  Ptxtnpiese  Tete-Zombo 
wedga  OD  the  east,  and  tbe  Gamaa  OkavAngo-Chol>c  extension  on  the  west 
Fuftfaer,  tbe  Limpopo  River  forms  but  a  small  part  of  Lbe  actual  Mutbera 
booodary,  wbicfa,  west  of  tbe  junction  of  tbe  Tub  River  witb  the  Limpopo,  is 
marked  by  tbe  parallel  of  %*'  S.  latitude,  the  common  boundary  of  Zantbesta 
and  tbe  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  Zambcsia  ts 
bounded  by  the  sa"  S.  latltode  on  the  sautk.  the  w"  E.  toovrtodfl  and  tbe  Chebe 
Valley  on  tbe  sauih-uMit :  by  Gaaaland,  Manlcaland.  and  the  T*t«-Zomb» 
regioa,  and  by  the  Shir^  River  witb  its  tributary  the  Rno,  and  Lake  Nyassa  on 
the  east;  \yj  the  Upper  Zambesi  on  Lbe  weft,  hy  an  irregular,  and  as  yet  und»- 
lined,  frontier  from  ihc  Kabompo  River  to  Lake  Moera  on  the  nortk'iBtit ;  and 
by  a  line  Joining  the  north  end  of  Lake  Uqc^q  with  tbe  :.C)Utb  end  of  Lak« 
Taacanyika  and  continued  from  thence  to  tbe  north  end  of  Lake  Njaasa  on 
tbe  mortJi. 

nwM  aod  Ua  eaHOUy.  ia  ^  Z4Bt)nU-&aciaatf>  ■  F.R.C.a..  E«ar  oHmmA  4A-*i>- 
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Sontbern  Zatnbeaia  m&jr  be  regarded  as  part  of  Temperate  tsoutli  Africa, 
but  UoTthcm  Zambeiia,  exoept  perhaps  the  Nyassa  HiifhiandB,  is  within 
Tropical  Africa.  The  former  is  adapted  for  European  seiilcnient  and  coloniza- 
Uon  in  the  true  moaning  of  the  term,  the  latter  is  not,  although  Europeans 
can  live  comfortably  and  in  fairly  good  health  for  many  years  on  the  higber 
uplands. 

Zambesia,  especially  the  rich  niet&lUferous  districts  in  the  south-east,  is  being 
rapidly  opened  up,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  marvcltoiu  that  a  region  which,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  was  only  known  to  a  few  adventurous  sportsmen  and  travellers,  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  special  postage  stamps  have  become  necessary  for 
both  the  great  divisions  of  the  enormous  territory  enimsted  to  the  British 
Soath  Africa  Companj, 

SOUTHERN  ZAMBESIA. 
Southern  Zambesia  is  bounded  by  the  BechuaaaL&nd  Pro- 
tectorate on  the  sou//r,  German  South-West  Africa  un  the  itftis/^ 
Portugfuese  East  Africa  on  the  ou-/,  and  Northera  Zambesia  on  the 
north,  tt  includes  Matabdeland^  Mashonalatui^  thi^  greater  part  of 
Kkam^s  Country,  and  other  native  territories  which  were,  until 
1888,  absolutely  independent. 

The  actual  limits  of  Soathem  Zambesia  are  marked  by  the  33°  S.  Iatilt;de  and 
the  Limpopo  River  on  the  south  ;  by  the  21*'  E.  longitude,  and  an  irregular  line 
along  the  Chobe  Kivcr  10  its  junction  with  the  Zambesi,  on  the  west  and  north- 
west;  and  by  the  middle  Zambesi  from  the  conRucnce  of  the  Chobe  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loangwa  (near  Zunibo),  on  the  north.  On  the  north-east  and  east, 
according  to  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Convention  of  i8gi,  the  boundary  is  marked 
by  a  line  drawn  due  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loangwa,  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambesi,  as  far  as  the  i6tb  parallel  of  south  latitude,  then  bending  eastwards 
to  the  point  where  the  Mazoe  River  is  intersected  by  the  33"  R  Ionf;itude ; 
thence  it  turns  south  along  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manica 
Plateau  to  the  centre  of  thi;  ninin  channel  of  tlic  Sabi  River,  following  that 
channel  to  its  confluence  with  the  Lunte,  whence  it  strikes  direct  to  the  north- 
eastern point  of  (he  Transvaal  frontier. 

Matabeleland  and  Masbonalaud  are  rich  in  gold,  and  the  healthy 
and  fairiy  fertile  uplands  are  well  adapted  for  European  settlenunt- 
Thc  Manica  Plateau,  especially,  has  immense  mineral  wealthy  and 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  make  it 
capable  of  sustaining:  a  large  European  population. 

In  Matabcleland,  Englishmen  luve  lived  for  so  years  without  needing  home- 
ward  journeys  for  health.  Missionai  ii.'^  have  reared  lAiuilies,  and  thejr  children 
have  married  other  inisaionanes  and  settled  in  the  country.  Traden  and 
Dutchmen  have  reared  families  there,  who  have  agnin  married  and  rearcxl 
children  of  the  second  generation,  robust  in  health,  but  lacking,  alas,  in 
education.  This  proves  that  while  men  can  live  there  and  colonbe  on  sound 
principles,'  The  countr>-  generally  is  capable  of  great  farming  development, 
and  can  support  a  large  while  population  in  addition  to  a  much  larger  Qaiive 
population  than  it  now  sustains. 

Some  thousands  of  miners  and  fiirmers  have  already  entered  the  country, 
and  numerous  gold  reefs,  which  are  easily  found  by  Ibe  aid  of  the  old  workings, 
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ar«  belnf  worked.'  while  shcf-p  and  cattle  have  been  placed  on  the  splendidly 
fTused  and  well-watered  Mashona  uplands.  The  future  prosperity  of  the 
couDlry  does  not,  iberefore.  depend  on  gold  alone,  but,  as  was  the  case  in 
Australia  and  California,  gold  is  invaluable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  in 
attracting  a  white  population,  and  in  creating  a  demand  for  supplies,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  met  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  reanng  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  thus  mining  and  agriculture  will  become  settled  industries. 

The  administration  and  commercial  development  of  these  Cerri- 
tories  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Britisb  South  Africa  Compax^, 
which,  by  its  Charter,  specially  undertakes  to  develop  the  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  promote  and  aid  immi- 
gration. 

The  progress  of  the  Britisb  South  Africa  Company's  work  in  opening  up 
the  country  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  The  Charter  was  signed  on 
October  29th,  1889.  A  few  day's  later,  the  extension  of  the  raflway  northwards 
froni  Kimberley  was  begun,  and.  13  months  after,  the  section  to  Vrjbor^  was 
opened,  and  lus  since  then  been  completed  to  Mafekin«,  the  Iroaticr  town 
whence  the  noneer  Expeditioa  lo  Mslabcleland  and  the  Mashona  country  wms 
despatched  north. 

Tb«  TimttM  >&T3  ihat,  "  iminedutely  on  ihe  Mgning  of  the  ctuuter  a  poHM  Tone  of  500 
picked  men  was  raised  to  protect  the  interesu  of  the  Cospaay  tn  iu  Lmmedtate  temtorie& 
Pan  of  itiU  force  was  left  at  the  camp  oa  tba  Maclaatsle  Hirer  to  kMp  op«n  oam- 
muucatiom  mid  protect  the  b&se,  whU«  the  Kmaukder  escorted  a  body  of  160  earcAlUy* 
selected  miiien  aod  pioitecn,  (luny  of  then  yonilff  SMn  from  En^^Ush  pahlic  Kboolaaod 
untvcniti*^  who  bad  undenaken  to  cut  a  wagf{oa  rood  through  the  MMuh  and  cast  of 
Matabeleland  up  to  Moont  Hampden,  in  Mashoaaland,  about  150  nilei  froak  ih« 
Zambeii.  This  ptonecr  liwce  ciusscd  the  Madostsie  on  June  35,  1890,  ami  proceeded  to 
make  a  raad,  by  wbtcb  tbey  took  up  70  wacsons,  four  machine  kuth,  an  «lceirie  auich 
light,  cngtn*.  uxl  other  material ;  and  they  reached  Mount  Hampden,  some  400  BUlca 
from  the  base,  00  September  i«,  1990  (ahout  leo  weeks),  without  ibe  lo«s  of  a  nngla 
nan.  A  fort  was  establtthed  at  the  TtUi  drift,  and  another  at  Fort  Victoria,  yi'  & 
by  3o'  B"  S..  on  the  edge  of  the  high  Masbona  Plateau,  which  stretches  frum  that  poioc 
for  over  350  mllea  to  the  north,  at  an  average  height  of  upwards  of  4,900  Icet  above  the 
sea.  Two  more  forts.  Fort  Charter  and  Fort  Salisbury,  were  also  established,  tba 
latter,  iKar  Mount  Hampden,  b«ng  nvade  the  headquarters  of  ibe  adcnitiistnUion  Cor 
UashooaUnd,  and  aroimd  it  already  a  township  is  springing  up." 

Tdegraph  lines  now  join  Fort  SoUibury  and  the  other  stations  of  the  Com* 
pany  with  the  Cape,  and  it  is  propoicd  to  extend  the  Bechuanaland  railway  to 
the  heart  of  the  Company's  territories,  but  the  greater  pan  of  the  trade  must 
inevitably  flow  se^iwards  by  the  short  East  Coast  route.  Stem-wheel  sicaraera 
already  navigate  the  Pungwc  River,  and  the  Convention  of  1891  with  Portugal 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Pungwc  Bay  lo  the  Bnosb 
frontier  on  the  Manica  Plateau. 

NORTHERN    ZAMBESIA.  I 

Northern  Zambesia,  or  British  Central  Africa^  as  some  prefer 
to  call  the  region — now  definitely  declared  British  territory — lo  the 
north  of  the  Zambesi,  has  a  total  area  of  not  less  than  300,000  square 
miles,  or  6  times  the  area  of  England. 

L  Tlwasaads  of  daina  are  tMlw  worked,  *ail  I  akcsts  vU  tb«  CMopaay,  and  tlweic  b  b«  Ukilk 
Ih*  Miubrtc  kDv  '<  hlmwlf  inuMC  the  koUen.  hood  of  any  iTMbta  irilh  the  warlike  "-— — ^ 
loiBacalatuaMsKloraUf  earned  cut  his  nw*-  lp*«P**- 
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The  phytua!  houndarUs  of  this  region  nrc  the  Zuabesl  on  ibe  south,  the 
Sh[r£  .ind  Rao  Rivers,  with  I^ke  Shirwa  and  Lake  Nyaua,  on  tbc  ca^i,  and 
Lakes  Tanfmnyika.  and  Moero  on  the  north. 

FolituaUy,  this  portion  of  Central  Africa  is  bounded  by  the  Con^o  Free  Stata 
and  German  Bast  Africa  on  the  north,  Portnffucse  East  AfrlcA  on  the  eafll, 
Southern  Zambesia  on  tbe  south,  and  Porto^ese  West  Africa  on  the  west' 

The  boundaries  of  Northern  Zambesia  arc  so  far  definitely  fixed  on  the  south 
and  cast ;  the  actual  frontier  on  the  north-west,  between  it  and  I*ortug:uese  West 
Africa  and  the  Congo  Free  Stale,  has  not  yet  been  dcUmiled. 

By  the  Anflo-Portnpiese  Cottrentlon  of  1891,  the  eastern  frontier  is  formed 
by  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa  as  far  as  xi'^o'  S.  latitude,  thence  it  rtuts 
in  a  soutb-easlcrly  direction  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Cbiata,  and  thence  to 
thai  of  Lake  Shirwa,  and  from  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  River  Roo,  which  it 
follows  to  its  conduence  with  tbe  Sblr^  It  then  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Sbir^  to  a  point  just  below  Chlwanita,  and  then  along  the  watf:rshed 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shlr^  and  Lake  Njaaia,  until  it  reaches  14'*  S.  lati- 
tude, from  whence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the  point  where  south 
latitude  is°  meets  tbe  River  Loaoffwa,  and  follows  the  mid-channel  of  that  river 
to  Us  junction  with  the  Zambesi.  The  Zambesi  itself,  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Loangwa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chobe,  forms  the  southern  boundary— the 
middle  course  of  the  Zambesi  is  thus  through  British  territory— while  the  Upper 
Zambesi,  from  the  Katima  Rapids  northwards,  forms  tbe  w<rslcm  frontier,  which 
is  to  be  actually  delimited  by  an  Anglo- Portuguese  Commission. 

Msirre  Klagdom,  on  the  north-western  frontier,  is  being  explored,  with  a  inew 
to  tbe  development  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  other  resources,  l^  the  Aoglo- 
Belgian  Katanga  Company.  Effective  steps  are  also  being  taken  to  bring  tbc 
promising  Barotie  CooabV  knd  people  within  the  range  of  British  influence 
and  trade. 

A  British  Icnperial  Commissioner*  has  been  appointed  to  control 
the  administration  of  Northern  Zambesia  by  the  British  Sontfa 
Africa  Company,  and  will  act  as  its  first  Administrator.  He  will 
practically  be  Governor  of  NyjissAland,  where  the  African  Lakes 
Company  and  British  Missionarits  have  been  at  work  for  many 
years- 

Thc  Shlri^  Hlffhlandi,  and  the  rest  of  Nyassaland  claimed  by  the  African  Lakes 
Company,  were  proclaimed  a  British  Protectorate  in  1889.  The  African  L;ikes 
Company  is  now  a  purely  trading  concern,  and  has  no  territorial  rights  or 
jurisdiction  whatever.  The  entire  region  is  practically  taken  over  by  the  British 
South  Africa  CoBipaoy,  whose  sphere  of  action ,  according  to  tbe  Anglo-German 
Agrt^ement  of  June.  1890,  extends  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanffaaylka, 
and  includes  the  Steveoion  Road.  The  B.  S.  A.  Co.  (through  tbe  Lakes  Co.) 
has  established  a  fort — Fort  Aberccm— on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  nnolher — 
Kort  Fife— on  the  high  plateau  between  Lakes  Nyassn  and  TanganyOta.  and 
grants  j^  10.000  a  year  (in  addition  to  the  Government  allowances)  to  tbc 
Imperial  Commissioner,  and  jC^.^oo  a  year  to  tbe  Lakes  Company,  10  help 
them  to  develop  their  country,  which  is  evidently  tbe  most  bvoured  portion  of 
Northern  Zambesia,  and,  if  possible,  to  divert  the  trade  on  both  sides  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  down  to  the  Nyassa,  the  Shirtf,  and  the  Zambesi. 

I.  Tlie  CJttt*  t'ai'eytxXrMUua  (rf  Cenn»n  S*wtM-  |  h»un(Ut)r  oT  tUl  nfloB. 
fKur  4/f»*  *Im>  Citawl*  ID  ilw  «aii(lt-v««lern  |     ■.  Hr.  H-  H<  JalitittDB. 
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The  British  Commisskmer  will  h«Te  a  tramed  polica  tonm,  which  will  be  ooo- 
centnted  At  fint  oo  the  Shtrtf  Highlands  and  on  the  Njrassa- Tanganyika 
plateau,  and  can  also  call  upon  the  British  snaboatx  on  the  Shir«^  River.  With 
able  and  energetic  officers  and  a  sufficient  armed  force,  he  vdM  be  able  to  a0ixd 
protectioa  to  all  legHiBiaia  coaunercv,  and  to  check — if  not  altogether  sup> 
press — the  slare-trade,  which  is  still  actively  earned  on  tn  the  Njrmsia  ud 
adjacent  regions. 

Pbyncalljr,  Noctbcm  Ziuahcam ' '  bdoac*  to  the  characteristic  plateau  racioa  of  Cantral 
Africa.  Except  Tor  sofne  dUumce  on  each  side  of  the  Lower  Logufwa,  it  bat  an  avcract 
height  of  from  4,000  ft.  to  6,000  fi.  :  and  doited  all  over  it,  especially  to  the  south  of  Lakt 
TirijiAnyil^.  lire  spots  rising  to  over  6,<ioa  ft.,  which  in  the  future  auij  beconM  so  many 
little  Simlas.  So  ^  as  ralaUl  goes,  it  is  fairly  well  utuated  for  Africa;  ii  avcrac« 
about  so  inches  annoAlly.  There  a  a  oetirork  ol  permaneat  rirera;  imJced,  io  tome  rv 
giocu  the  uufxcc  motuurc  is  too  much  for  healtb  aad  comfurt.  Ai  is  the  case  everywhere 
in  Africii,  there  arc  here  ami  (here  districts  which  ucpnutkaUydaMrt,  bat.  ua  whole,  it  iH 
aaooc  the  most  hopefid  rqpDoa  in  Ceotral  AErica.  Then  is  ample  roon  fcflndMCrialds- 
vdoptnest  in  many  dinctions,  and  for  a  TCiy  Bmeb  larger  aatlva  popolalliM  than  at 
present  exisu-  Under  the  peace  and  Ircedom  frtMo  raids  which,  It  is  hoped,  Britiih  nih  will 
bring,  this  popttlatioo  is  nire  to  iDcrcase.  At  present,  the  total  popalation  probahly  doeanoc 
much  exceed  one  tnillioo,  or  about  three  to  the  fqittr*  mile.  Amonc  this  populataoo  there 
an  probably  al  most  not  more  than  300  Arabs,  or  rather,  men  wjifa  any  pnportioa  of  pure 
Arab  blood  ia  their  veiat.  There  is,  besides,  a  Eoalinc  population  of  about  400  Swahilta. 
It  is  tb«e  who  arc  the  great  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  Central  Africa,  the  real  stave- 
raiders  and  ivory'Stealers.  The  true  Arab^  in  Nonhcm  Zambeua,  even  when  they  ha*« 
a  coosidcnble  proportion  of  Africaa  blood  in  their  veins,  are,  with  few  cxceptiooa,  roped* 
ahtemeo,  mod  of  them  having  property  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Aden,  and  ai  Zamibar. 
Their  so^aQed  ^vo  or  tad  are  really  in  the  poMtioo  of  feudal  retaiocrs,  and  ihey  nrdy 
take  part  in  raiding.  With  these  there  will  iMt  only  be  no  trouble,  but  ibey  prove  a 
distinct  benefit  to  the  country,  baring  lixcd  abodes  around  which  ihey  cuUivate  rice'  aid 
carry  on  other  industries.  As  for  the  slave-raiding  Swahili,  the  British  Comniniaow 
will  be  provided  with  ample  means  to  rid  hu  tarrttones  of  the  peM,  and  so  give  the  imtivcs 
perfect  security  for  their  peraottS  and  their  properties.  The  well'to.do  and  weU-iocentiafMd 
Arab  traders  ou^bt,  of  coiuse,  10  be  eiKOoragcd  la  settle. 

"  As  to  European  colooiaation,  in  the  true  vose  of  the  term,  that  is  not  to  be  thOBgkt 
of  north  of  the  Zanibeu.  Kngtishracn  aixl  other  Europeans  may  ipetkd  many  yean  of 
their  hfc  00  the  higher  u^ilands,  and  move  about  just  as  they  do  in  ladia  and  Ceylon, 
helping  the  natives  to  help  thcmsehrei  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  icgton.  Hwe, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  Central  Africa  and  of  the  tropics  geueially,  the  *mxnmv«e  of 
comfort  is  Indiipeotahle  t(>r  the  maintenaace  of  health  and  vigour  in  th«  Earopeas. 
"Rovghing  it,"  when  it  can  be  avoided,  ba  fatal  nisotlte;  wiihcomfgctableaanonndiB^ 
oB  Ennapean  constituiion  need  he  any  the  worse  for  a  few  years  in  Ceatnl  Africa."* 


THE    ORANGE    FREE    STATE. 

The  Orange  Free  State  is  bounded  on  the  rtcr/A  by  the 
'-ansTftal  or  South  AMcan  Republic,  on  the  avsf  by  GriquaJand 
^-        St,  on  the  sifu/A  by  the  Cape  Coloajt  and  cti  the  east  by  Ba- 
ZlL^Oto^  and  Natal. 

Jl  U  on  the  west,  the  botmdaries  of  the  Orange  Free  State  are  formed  by 
[■{jilures,  such  as  the  Vaal  Rhrer,  which  tlivides  it  from  the  Tramnma/ 
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or  Soull)  Africttn  Republic,  the  DraiceRBbertr  MooaUiiw  from  Natal,  ihe  Onxic* 
River  from  Cape  Colony,  cuid  ihe  Cale^on  RItbt  (a  tributary  of  the  Orange 
River)  from  Bamtoland. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  41,500  square  miles  (about 
four-fifths  that  of  England),  while  the  popnUtion  amounts  to  234,000^ 
an  average  of  only  three  persons  per  square  mile. 

Tbe  nortbern  portion  of  tbe  country,  cndo!i>cd  by  the  Drakeasbenr  Moun- 
tains and  tbe  Va«l  Rlrer,  is  level,  as  are  also  tbe  western  districts.  Tbe  south- 
eastern portion  is  undulating  and.  In  part,  billy.  Most  of  the  rivers  in  tbe 
north  flow  into  ibc  Vaal.  those  in  tbe  south  Join  the  OranKe  or  its  tributary, 
tbe  Caledon  River. 

The  white  inhabitants  (73,000  in  number),  most  of  tbem  of  Dutch  descent, 
are  mainly  engaged  In  sbeep-farmlttr,  and  wool  forms  the  principal  article  of 
export.  The  undulating  pUins  afford  excellent  grazing,  and  the  State  ts 
essentially  a  pastoral  country,  but  in  the  eastern  districts  (he  soil  is.,  in  m.iny 
parts,  admirably  adapted  for  wheat- growing.  Diamonds,  eamets,  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  even  gold,  are  found,  and  there  are  several  coal  mines. 
Ostrich  farming  is  also  an  important  and  lucrative  industry.  Much  of  the 
exportable  produce  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  carried  orer  the 
Drakensberg  into  Natal,  the  waggons  returning  with  manufactured  goods  and 
(XMUt  produce  (sugar,  coffee,  &c.).  The  waggon  traftic  of  the  southern  districts 
is  now  supplemented  by  the  new  railway  from  Colesberg,  in  tbe  Cape  Colony, 
to  Bloemfoniein.  l~be  imports  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  a  million 
sterling,  and  the  exports  to  a  millions  a  year. 

The  gOTemment  is  republican  in  form — an  elected  President 
holding  the  executive,  and  the  "  Volksraad"  the  legislative,  power. 

The  Revenue  i^  over,  and  the  Expenditure  under,  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling. There  is  a  small  I'ublic  Debt,  but  this  prosperous  Republic  has  State 
property  worth  half  a  million  sterling. 

For  administiative  purposes  the  Stale  is  divided  into  five  divisions,  named 
after  tbe  chief  town  in  each,,  namely,  /Jarriiwtith  and  Winburg  in  Ihe  north, 
Btotmfonfein  in  the  centre,  and  Faurtsmiih  and  Smithfield'm  the  south, 

BLOBMFONTEIN,  tbe  capital,  is  a  small  (own  with  less  than  4,000  in- 
habitants.  It  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  tbe  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  tbe  line  from  Bloemfontein  to  Hartiamith  to  meet  the  line  through 
Van  Reenen's  Pass  in  tbe  Drakenaberg  from  Ladysmiih  in  Natal,  50  that  then 
there  will  be  through  railway  communication  between  Durban  and  Cape  Town. 

Like  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  ^vas  settled  by  discontented  Dutch 
Boeu  or  farmers,  who  emigrated  thither  from  Natal,  when  it  was  declared  a 
British  Colony.  The  country,  however,  was  proclaimed  British  territory  in 
184S,  but  in  1854  tbe  Boers  were  permitted  to  form  a  "  free  and  independent 
government.")  Most  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Dntch  Reformed  Cbnrch. 
There  is  a  national  system  of  education,  but  it  is  nei(hcr  compulsory  nor  free, 
except  for  very  poor  children. 


I,  Atwnt  400  inl3n  oT  tlte  Free  Siata  frntUltt 
naKJtt*  wlili  C«p«  Colony,  oca  mUc«  »Uli  IUmuo. 
land,  too  mltM  with  Nitil.  anri  «do  ii»Ih  with  the 
SonUi  AtricM  Hopablic  Thwa  tn  no  fcxilAca' 
lions  on  Ihe  fruntiri,  and  m<  Mamllnf  amiy  «(rr^ 


•  omJ)  tmat  of  anJOery  Kadoaed  u  iriwrniiiiilii. 
bol  tn  CM*  «f  iwcMftkj  «*Mv  abto-bwBvd  Ban  la 
the  Siata.  sbow  ift  andnader  6»  ]rwts.f«compdlMl 
tn  tak«  raw  wlica  callad  upm  hy  M*  *■  Fidd 
Comvt."— rArSMr/zMMM'j  IVnr  iW*.  itpi. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC, 
The  South  African  Republic,  *  also  called  the  Tranrvaa/tcoai- 
prises  an  extensive  territory  lying  beyond  the  V«aJ  RiTer,  hence  its 
name  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Zambesia,  and  on  the  xt'tst  by 
Bechnanaiand^froin  both  of  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Limpopo 
River ;  on  the  east  it  is  limited  by  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
Swaziland  ;  and  on  the  south  by  British  Zululand,  Natal,  and  the 
Orani^e  Free  State,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Vaal  River. 

The  arta  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  f  ■a.ooo  square  miles,  or  more  ihan 
twice  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  population  includes  i>o,ooo  whites  lone 
half  of  whom  are  Dutch)  and  504,000  natives — Zulu  Kaffirs.  BechuonAx,  Maka- 
tees,  and  Basutos. 

Generally  speaking,  the  country  is  an  elevated  plateau  of  an 
average  height  of  3,000  feet,  sloping  west  and  north  from  the 
Drakensbcrg  Mountains  to  the  Limpopo  River. 

The  higher  portion  of  the  plateau  is  in  the  south,  and  forms  what  is  known 
ai  the  Mooarc  Veldt  or  hi^h  (^untry.  The  Hooge  Vddt  has  an  avetHge  deva^ 
tion  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  is  on  the  whole  well  fitted  for  gnuing.  North  and 
east  of  the  Hooge  Veldt  is  the  Bankaa  Veldt  or  ttrract  country,  which  is  hflly 
and  well-watered.  This  portion  of  the  country  is  also  well  fitted  for  graxinf. 
but  tt  contains,  besides,  much  arable  land.  Beyond  it  extends  the  sub-tropical 
Bush  Veldt  or  Bask  eounlryt  which  includes  a  broad  belt  enclosed  by  the  Lim- 
popo. The  Bush  Veldt  is  in  some  parts  extremely  unhealthy,  and,  being  ia> 
fested  with  the  dreaded  tsetst/ly,  is  not  available  for  pastoral  purposes. 

The  country  generally  is  favourable  for  ag^ricnlture  as  well  as 
stock-rearing-,  and  there  are  rich  goldfields  around  JohantHsburg 
and  Barberton. 

The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  are  almost  entirely  engaged  in  pastoral  ptirstiits. 
Immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared,  and  "wool  and  hides  are  largely 
exported,  chiefly  through  ^qt\  Elizabeth  and  Durban.  The  cotmtry  is  also  welt 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  but  at  present  much  flour  is  imported. 
Ostrich  tannhif  is  also  cquried  00  to  some  extent.  Excellent  tobacco  and  fine 
&uits  ore  grt>wn. 

Over  30  roldfielda,  covering  an  area  of  ever  1  %  million  acres,  have  been 
been  already  proct.imied.  The  Witwatersrand  Uines,  a  few  miles  to  tbesoutJh 
of  Pretoria,  are  by  far  the  richest,  but  the  De  Kaap  Uines,  in  the  eastern  pari 
of  the  country,  are  also  very  produaiTc.  Sever.il  hundred  companies.  em[Aoy- 
ing  many  millions  of  capita],  and  supporting  a  mining  poputation  of  at  least 
50.000.  are  actively  working  for  gold  alone.  But  there  are  also  rich  tilTer  mtnoa 
to  the  north  of  Pretoria,  and  ncellest  coal  is  found — and  worked  to  some  extent 

along  the  south-eastern  border.  Copp«r,  lead,  tin,  and  ln»  are  also  known 
to  exist,  but  are  as  yet  tmworked. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  South  .Mrican  Republic  Is  the  want  of  belter  neaaa  of 
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commanication  with  the  seaboard  than  by  the  slow  and  cosily  ox*w8ggon.  Roada 
can  be  scarcely  said  to  exist,  and  the  cost  of  tr.insport  is  everywhere  excessively 
high.  The  Linipapo  on  the  north,  and  the  Vaal  River  on  the  south,  are  un- 
navigable.  and.  until  the  country  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  railways,  rapid 
progress  is  impossible.  The  Natal  Railway  is  now  open  to  Charlestowo,  on 
the  south-eastern  border,  and  ibr  OeUjioa  Bay  RaUway  is  open  to  Komati  Poort. 
in  the  Lobombo  Hills  on  the  easlein  frontier,  while  tbeWesterD  Railway  of  the 
Cape  has  been  extended  through  British  Bcchiianaland  to  MafeitiDg,  whence 
coaches  mo  regularly  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  Coaches  or  Post  Carti 
also  run  from  Johannesburg  through  Potcbelatroom  to  Kimberley,  through 
Pretoria  to  Barberton,  a  nd  through  Heidelberg  and  Standertoo  10  Charlcslown, 
the  termmus  of  the  Natal  Railway.  The  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  is  being  ex- 
tended from  the  Portuguese  border  to  Pretoria,  with  a  branch  line  to  Barberton, 
and  the  main  line  will  be  continued  to  the  V'oal  River  fia  Johannesburg,  ulti- 
mately to  unite  with  the  lines  from  Blocrafontein  (Orange  Free  Stuic),  Charles- 
town  (Natal),  Kimberley  (Cape  Colony),  and  Mafeking  (Bechuanaland). 

The  goTenuDeot  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  vested  in  an 
elected  President  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Volksraaden  of  24  mem- 
bers each. 

The  country  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  17  districts,  which 
are  named  alter  their  chief  towns  or  villages.  PRETORIA  (5)  is  the  capital, 
and  Potchefitrooo  was  the  principal  place  of  trade  before  the  rapid  development 
of  the  gold-field  towns  of  JOHANNESBURG  [30)  and  Barberton  (7). 

The  Transvaal,  like  the  adjoining  Orange  Free  State,  was  settled  by  emigrant 
Boers  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  A  republican  form  of  government  was 
esublished.  and  for  some  years  the  country  made  good  progress.  In  1876.  bow- 
ever,  serious  troubles  with  the  natives  so  disorganised  the  Boer  Government  that 
the  Elritish  Commissioner,  fearing  a  general  rising  of  the  natives,  annexed  the 
country  in  the  following  year.  The  Boers  protested  against  the  annexation,  and 
even  sent  a  deputation  to  England,  but  with  no  cifcct.  Their  dislike  to  British 
nJc  at  length  culminated  in  a  general  rising,  and  in  I>ecembcr,  i88o,  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  and  subsequently  defeated  the  British  trOOps  in 
several  engagements.  Shortly  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mijuba  Hill,  hos- 
lUities  were  suspended,  and  a  treaty  signed,  by  which  self-government  waa 
restored  to  the  Boers  under  British  Soxeralnty,  which,  however,  was  annulled 
in  1884,  and  the  British  Resident  was  repUoed  by  a  Diplomatic  AKcot  Al- 
though there  is  now  no  semblance  of  British  authority  within  the  country,  the 
British  Government  promptly  checked  the  Boer  advance  westwards  into  Bechu- 
analand in  1864-1885,  as  well  .-is  the  subsequent  proposed  'trek'  north  into 
Maahonaland.  The  two  Ek>er  Republics  are  now  enclosed  by  British  territory 
on  all  sides  but  one.  and  though  locally  free  and  independent,  they  are  practi- 
cally under  British  protection  and  sovereignty. 

t  GERMAN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. 
The  German  Protectorate  in  South-Wcstern  Africa  includes  the 
entire  region  between  the  Oranj^e  River  on  the  south  and  the 
Cuneac  on  the  north,  except  the  small  British  settlement  of  Walfiuh 
Bay.  It  extends  inland  from  the  sea  to  the  borders  of  Bechiuuu- 
: ^ 


land  (20'  E.  long.)  and  ofZambesia  (21*  E.  long.)t  with  a  narrow 
strip  extending  north-eastwards  along  the  Ctaobe  River  to  the 
Z&mbesL 

This  extensive  region  comprise!  the  whole  of  OTe>t  NunaqoAl&nd,  the  whole 
of  Damarftland  (except  Wftlfi»b  Bay),  that  part  of  OraiapoUad  10  the  MUtb  of 
the  Cunene  Kiver,  and  :i  large  portion  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  The  whole  area 
is  lUx>ut  35«,»«o  square  miles ,  or  7  times  the  area  of  England,  bat  the  population 
is  ander  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  coast  is  tow,  sandjr,  and  barren,  deficient  in  good  harbours,  and  devoid 
of  permanent  rivers.  The  countjy  rises  towards  the  interior  and  slopes  m.mj 
on  the  cut  towards  the  Kalahari  Desert.  The  climate  in  the  Damara  uplands, 
which  have  an  average  elevation  of  4.000 to  5,000 feet,  is  very  healthy,  and  even 
cold  in  winter.  Th.at  of  the  rest  of  the  coontry  ts  not  at  alt  agreeable  to  Euro* 
peans.  The  inhabitants  comprise  se^'etal  distinct  races,  and  include  the  Nann- 
quas  in  the  south,  the  Damaras  and  Ovamposin  the  n^irth,  with  a  few  thousand 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  aiul  a  few  hundred  EUiropeans  and  Boers. 

X>aDiaralaiid  and  parts  of  Namaqaalaod  are  well  adapted  for  catttereuing. 
and  ftsb  abound  on  the  const,  Copper  and  other  minerals  have  been  found, 
but  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  as  yet  to  develop  these  resources.  The 
German  occupation  of  thts  generally  uninviting  region,  where,  as  stated  recently 
in  the  Reichstag,  there  are  "no  roads,  no  paths,  no  coat,  no  Industry,"  bas 
proved  n  "fruitless  experiment  with  insufftcient  means  and  for  insuiEcieDt 
objects."*  FVom  Angra  PeqaeiUi  or  LUderitz  Bny  on  the  Naniaqua  coASt,  A 
cattle-track  leads  into  Central  Namaqualaod.  There  arc  a  few  Mi^oa  &talio<ns 
— Bethany,  Barmea,  Rcbobotb,  Slc — on  ibc  interior  uplands. 

Walfish  Bay,  which  belongs  to  the  Cape  Colony,  has  a  good  anchorage,  but. 
except  the  ciltle  brought  down  from  Damaraland  and  the  fish  caught  in  the 
hay,  it  yields  absolutely  nothing,  not  even  frcsh-watcr  or  vegetables.  The 
formeriy  important  guano  idands^lcbaboe.  PDuesiion.  Ac. — stiU  belong  lo 
the  Cape  Colony. 


EASTERN     AFRICA. 
Eastern  Africa  includes  the  coastlands  from  Delago«  Baj 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  together  with  the  uplands  to  the  east  of  the 
GreAt  Lakes. 

The  chief  natural  Ceatnres  of  Eastern  Africa  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
general  description  of  the  continent,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  Tb« 
student  should,  however,  specially  note  the  fact  that  the  cooji  of  Eastern  Africa. 
from  Ddagoa  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  exhibits  features  similar  to  those  that 
ddiioguish  the  coniineot  generally :  that  low  piains  stretch  along  the  coast,  and 
are  backed  by  high  uplands  towards  the  inicriur,  rising  in  several  places  into 
lofty  mountain  ranges  or  isolated  masses  reaching  above  the  snow-line ;  and 
that  numerous  riitrs  occur  throughout  the  entire  region,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, aSbrding  an  uninterrupted  access  into  the  interior,  and  almost  all  of  them 
being  obftmcted  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  formed  by  their  more  or  less  abmpc 
descent  from  tbe  interior  uplands  to  the  coast  plain. 
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Further,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  intensely 
hot  and  generally  tmhealthy,  but  that,  as  the  country  rises  towards  the  interior, 
the  heat  becomes  much  more  moderate ;  that  a  fertile  soil  and  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation distinguish  several  portions  of  this  region ,  but  that  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  Negro  races,  many  of  wboni  are  in  almost  the  lowest  condition  of  bar- 
barism, and  among  whom  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  still  prevail,  in  spite  of 
the  vigilant  blockade  of  the  entire  coast  by  British  and  other  cruisers.  It  is  nlso 
a  noticeable  fact  that,  although  the  commercial  productions  include  many  articles 
of  spectat  value,  the  total  amount  of  trade  is  inconsiderable  for  so  extensive  a 
region.  Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  to  utilize  the  rich  and 
varied  resources  of  this  region,  but  all  that  has  been  done,  except  at  one  or  two 
points,  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  com- 
mercial development  of  Eastern  Africa  lies  still  in  the  future.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  low-lying  ccastlands  are  very  hot  and  unhealthy  for 
Europeans,  and  that  the  means  of  communication  with  the  interior  uplands, 
which  are  much  better  adapted  for  European  settlement,  are  cither  extremely 
defective  or  totally  wanting.  The  chief  routes  from  the  East  Coast  into  the 
interior  ore  the  Pungwe  River  route  to  Mashonaland,  the  Zambesi-Sturd  route 
to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  then  \rj  the  Stevenson  Road  to  LMike  Tanganyika,  the 
Pangani-Tabora-Ujiji  caravan  route  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  Mombasa 
and  the  Tana  River  routes  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Upper  Nile  regions. 

The  whole  of  Eastern  Africa  is  now  partitioned  between  four 
European  powers— Portugal,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy. 
And  not  only  has  the  mainland  been  thus  parceHcd  out,  but  the 
islands  on  or  off  the  eastern  coast  are  all  occupied  or  "protected" 
by  European  powers.  Not  a  single  native  ruler,  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  the  Eastern  Horn  of  Africa,  can  now  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
independent,  although  in  many  of  the  territories  claimed  as  Pro- 
tectorates by  Euro|}ean  powers,  or  included  in  their  "Spheres  of 
Influence,"  no  European  has  ever  been  seen,  and  certainly  no  Euro- 
pean power  exercises  any  influence  whatever. 

Eastern  Africa  is  therefore  politic^illy  divided  into([)  I'urtuguese  East  Africa, 
(a)  German  East  Africa,  (3)  Ibea  or  British  East  Africa,  and  (4)  Italian  East 
Africa.  The  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Peniba  form  a  British  Protectorate;  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Archipelago  are  French  Pro- 
tectorates ;  R^nion  or  Bourbon  is  n  French  Colony ;  and  Mauritius  is  a 
Hritish  possession,  as  also  are  the  Seychelles  and  the  Aminutte  Islands,  and 
Socotra. 


PORTUGUESE    EAST    AFRICA. 
Portugese  East  Africa  includes  the  coast  province  of  Mo- 
zambique and  the  limited  portion  of  Zambesia  assigned  to  Portugal 
by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  of  iSgi. 

The  Portuguese  possessions  include  the  coastlands,  i,a6o  miles  in  length. 
From  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Rovuma  River,  and  extend  inland  to  the  edge  of  the 
Manica  E'lateauand  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.  This  immense  territory  forms 
ihc  Province  of  MoMmbique,  and,  with  its  dependencies,  has  an  area  of  about 
aoo,ooo  square  miles  and  a  popul,ition  of  perhaps  1  million,  consisting  of 
negroes  of  Kafhr  or  Zulu  origin  and  numerous  half-caste  Portuguese. 


Monuabiqvs  is  governed  by  a  Gorcnior-Gcncral.  wbo  hms  a  colonial  mStilarf 
force  and  a  small  aavjr,  but  Portuguese  authority  and  infinenoe  aie  practically 
restricted  to  the  immediate  limits  of  the  Tew  towns  and  forts,  none  of  whi^ 
are  of  any  gredt  importaooe,  either  conirafrcially  or  politically.  The  "colonj." 
as  yet  at  anyralc.  has  never  been  able  to  pay  its  wny,  and  the  Portuguese  Home 
Goremment  has  to  meet  the  hea^'y  annual  delicils.  The  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  r^ion  between  the  Zambc»  and  the  Sabi  ba5  been  eatruMed  by 
tbe  Porloguese  Government  to  the  Uo««mbtqne  Company. 

The  principal  places  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  are  MOZAMBIQUE  (to). 
the  capital,  a  busy  seaport  on  a  coral  islet  dose  to  tbe  shore  {nearly  under  the 
I  ^  S,  lat. ,  and  thus  almost  exactly  opposite  Mossamodes  on  the  west  coast) ; 
Qnillmane,  tbe  chief  port,  on  one  of  the  delta  mouths  of  the  Zambesi' ;  Baira, 
a  small  port  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Putgw*  /fiver,  important  from  its  positHMi 
on  tbe  shortest  route  to  the  Manica  Plateau  and  British  Southern  Zambesia ; 
Sofala,  a  port  supposed  to  be  the  Ofhir.  whither  King  Solomon  sent  bis  ifaipa 
for  gold.  Ac  :  lahaaibane.  on  the  coast  near  Cape  Corricnles.  the  outlet  for  a 
fertile,  well-wooded  district ;  and  Lwauo  Harqaes,  on  Dclagoa  Bay,  the 
terminal  port  of  tbe  railway  now  being  constructed  to  Pretoria,  and  already 
open  lor  traffic  to  Komati  Poort  on  the  Transvaal  frontier. 

On  the  Zambesi,  the  only  noteworthy  places  are  Sena,  on  the  Lower  Zam- 
besi. 140  miles  from  the  sea ;  Tete.  150  miles  higher  up,  formerly  an  important 
trading  centre ;  and  Zonbo,  a  Portuguese  settlement  near  tbe  confluence  of 
tbe  Loangwa  with  tbe  Zambesi.' 

Recent  events  have  brought  the  Ptugwe  Rhrer  and  Bay,  as  well  as  the  port  of 
Beira,  Into  prominence,  and  also  the  inlaod  stations  of  Masai-Kesii  (which  is 
on  tbe  small  portion  of  the  plateau  still  within  the  Portuguese  border)  and 
Mntassa,  which  is  on  British  territory  00  the  eastern  border  of  tbe  Maniea 
Plateau.  Tbe  impetus  given  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  interior  ratm 
favoumbly  influence  the  long-dormant  coast  region,  and,  with  tbe  introduction 
of  railways,  ports  will  spring  up  and  harbours  will  be  made,  and  in  a  ficw  years 
Portugal  may  no  longer  have  to  meet  tbe  annual  deficits  of  ber  inamcnse 
colony  of  Mozambique,  the  rich  and  varied  resources  of  which  she  has  hitbexlo 
left  almost  entirely  undeveloped. 

M  regards  Gasaland,  which  the  Portugiiese  claim  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
the  paramount  chief.  Gungunhana.  but  which  he  denies  ever  having  signed, 
the  whole  of  this  rich  territory,  between  the  Manica  Plateau  and  the  coast,  is, 
according  to  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Convention  of  1891,  included  within  the 
Portuguese  sphere,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gungunhana,  in  1891,  seat  two 
envoys  to  England  to  protest  against  the  Portuguese  pretensions  to  soserainty 
over  his  country,  and  to  make  known  his  eager  desire  to  be  t.iken  under  the 
protection  of  tbe  "  Great  White  Queen.  "*  Gazaland  is  practically,  however,  an 
independent  native  territory,  extending  along  tbe  shores  of  the  Indian  Ooeaa 
for  some  600  miles,  and  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  Zambesi  for  aome  300 
miles,  on  the  west  by  Mashonaland.  and  on  tbe  south  by  Tongaland,  Swaa- 
land,  and  the  Transvaal. 
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The  Portuguese  luve,  however,  long  hcM  the  only  ports  in  use  on  ihe  Gaxa- 
land  littoml,  and  tiave  thus  controlled  the  ingress  to  the  country  from  the  sea. 
Thp  GaM  king  has  a  standing  army  of  15,000  men.  and  reserves  of  double  that 
number ;  about  a,ooo  are  ann«d  with  rillcs,  the  rest  have  assegais  and  spears. 
The  country  is  evidently  rich  in  gold,  especially  the  Mossi-Kessi  portion  of  the 
Matuca  Platcnu,  but  even  down  in  the  low  country,  between  the  Bitii  and  the 
PuM^we,  there  are  old  workings  still  rich  in  the  precious  metal. 

The  Ansrlo-PortugneM  ConvaatloD  of  1891.  stipulates  for  the  constructloik 
of  a  railway  and  a  telegraph  tine  between  Poorwa  Bay  and  BHtlab  Zambeila. 
and  for  the  leasing  to  British  subjects,  for  99  years,  of  land  at  the  Chlade  month 
of  ibe  Zambesi — to  be  used  under  regulations  for  the  landing,  storage,  and 
Iransbipinent  of  goods.  And  further,  thai  the  navigation  of  the  Zaiobefi  and 
the  Shiri,  withom  excepting  any  of  their  branches  and  outlets,  shall  be  emirely 
fret!  for  the  ships  of  al!  nations;  and  that  the  transit  of  persons  and  goods 
of  every  description  over  the  waterways  of  the  Zambesi,  the  Shlrt^,  (he  Pitngwc, 
the  Basl,  the  Limpopo,  the  Sabl,  and  their  tributaries,  and  also  over  the  land- 
wnyi,  which  supply  means  of  communication  where  these  rivers  are  not  nari- 
gable.  shall  also  be  free; 

As  few  of  the  ni«p«  in  ordinary  um  »bow  tha  acivaJ  iimiiM  of  the  Poftocucsc  and  British 
terriioriei  in  this  repon,  it  may  lie  advbabic  to  ^vn  here  lh«  teit  ot  Articles  I.  10  VI. 
of  Um  Coarention  of  1B91 : — 

Article  I. — Great  Britain  agrees  to  recognize  as  within  the  dominion  of 
Portugal  in  East  Africa  the  territories  bounded — 

I.  To  the  north  by  a  line  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Rivar  Ro¥unia  from 
its  mouth  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  River  M'SinJa,  and  thence  westerly  along 
the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Nyassa. 

3.  To  the  west  by  a  line  which,  starting  from  the  above-mentioned  frontier 
on  Lake  Nyaua,  follows  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  southwards  as  for  as 
Ibe  p^trallcl  of  latitude  13"  30'  south  ;  thence  it  runs  in  a  south  •easterly 
direcTion  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  ChJuta,  which  it  follows.  Thence  it 
runs  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Chilwa,  or  Shlrwa,  which  it 
follows  to  its  south-easternmost  point;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eastern- 
most afRueot  of  the  River  Rao,  and  thence  follows  that  affluent,  and.  sub- 
seqiunily.  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Rno  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Rhrer 
Sblr& 

From  the  conflueoce  of  the  Ruo  and  Shir£  the  boundary  will  follow  the 
centre  of  the  ch.innel  of  the  latter  river  to  a  point  just  below  Chiwaajra. 
Thence  it  runs  due  westward  until  it  reaches  the  watershed  between  the  Zam. 
besl  and  the  Slilr*?,  and  follows  the  watershed  between  those  rivers,  and  after- 
w'ards  between  the  former  river  and  Lake  Njassa.  tintil  it  reaches  paiaOel  14* 
of  south  latitude.  From  thence  it  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
point  where  south  latitude  15°  meets  the  River  AroaoKwa  or  Loaacwm,  and 
follows  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  ZombesL 

Article  II. — To  the  south  of  the  Zambesi  the  territories  within  the 
Portuguese  sphere  of  influence  are  bounded  by  a  line  which,  starting  from  a 
point  opposite  the  month  of  the  River  Aroanswa  or  Loaflgwa,  runs  dJrectljr 
southwards  as  far  as  the  16th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  follows  that  paralld 
to  its  intersection  with  the  31st  degree  of  longitude  cast  of  Greenwich,  thence 
running  eastward  direct  to  the  point  where  the  Rlrer  Maioe  is  intersected  by 
Ibe  33nl  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich ;  it  follows  that  degree  south- 
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wards  to  its  inteneclioa  by  the  i6^  30'  parallel  of  »outh  tftUtade;  thence  :t 
follows  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  M^nlc^  Platean  sootfan-ards 
to  the  centre  of  the  main  chaood  of  the  Sabl,  follows  that  channel  to  its  coa- 
Suence  with  tbe  Lunte,  whence  it  strikes  direct  to  the  nonb-eastem  poioi  of 
tbe  frontier  of  tbe  South  AMcan  Repabllc,  and  foDows  the  eastern  frontier  of 
tbe  Republic,  and  the  frontier  of  SwaxHand,  to  ihe  Rhrer  Mapnta. 

It  Is  understood  that  in  tncing  the  frontier  along  tbe  sJope  of  the  plateau 
fito  territory  west  of  longitude  33°  30'  east  of  Greenwich  tbaXl  be  comprised 
in  tbe  Portuguese  sphere,  and  no  territory  east  of  lon^tude  jj"  east  of  Green- 
wicb  ^wU  be  comprised  in  the  British  sphere.  The  line  shall,  howevcf,  if 
nccrroirj.  be  deflected  so  u  lo  leftve  Ifntassa  in  the  British  sphere  and  If  a^^ 
Kesii  in  the  Ponugtiese  sphere 

ASTiCLE  III. — Great  Britain  engages  not  to  make  any  objection  to  the 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Portugal,  south  of  Ddagoa  Bay,  as  far 
.IS  a  line  following  the  parallel  of  the  confloeoce  of  the  River  Poogota  with  the 
Rtrer  Mapnta  to  the  sea-coast. 

AXTICLf  IV. — It  is  agreed  that  the  western  line  of  division  scp-irating  the 
British  from  the  Portuguese  sphere  of  influence  in  Central  Africa  shall  follow 
the  centre  of  the  dionnel  of  the  Upper  Zamb«sJ.  starting  from  the  Katima 
Rapids  up  to  the  point  where  it  reaches  tbe  territory  of  tlie  Barotse  kiagdoou 
That  tenitory  sh-ill  remain  within  the  British  sphere;  its  limits  to  the  west- 
ward, which  will  constitute  tbe  boundary  between  tbe  British  and  Portogucae 
spheres  of  influence,  being  decided  by  a  joint  Anglo- Portuguese  Commissioa. 
which  shall  have  power,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  lo  appoint  an  umpire. 

It  is  understood  on  both  sides  thai  nothing  in  this  article  shall  aflea  tbe 
existing  righu  of  any  other  State.  Subject  to  this  reservation.  Great  Britain 
will  not  oppose  the  extension  of  Portuguese  administratiOD  outside  tbe  limits 
of  the  Barotse  country. 

Amticle  V. — Portugal  agrees  to  recognise  as  within  tbe  sphere  of  ioSuence 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  sortb  of  the  Zambesi  the  territories  extending  from 
the  line  to  be  srllled  by  Ihe  joint  Commuision  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  10  Lake  Nyassa,  including  the  islands  in  that  lake  south  of  paralld 
ii"  3</  south  latitude,  and  the  territories  reserved  to  Portugal  by  the  line  de- 
scribed in  Article  L 

AsTtci-E  VI. — Portugal  agrees  to  recognise  as  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  Great  Britnin  to  the  sonth  of  the  Zambesi,  the  territories  bounded  on  the 
east  and  north-east  by  the  line  described  in  Article  II. 


GERMAN   EAST  AFRICA. 

German  East  Africa  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
the  RoTuma  River,  and  stretches  westwards  to  Lakes  Njassa  and 
TangranTika,  and  northward  to  the  Victoria  NTanza  and  Mount 
Kilimanjaro.  The  total  area  of  this  vast  territory  is  estimated  at 
350,000  square  miles  (or  onc-lhird  larger  than  Germany  itselO»  but 
the  population  does  not  exceed  a  millions. 

PotiJif^.'.y.  the  Protectorate  is  IxHinded  by  British  Bast  Africa  on  the  narth, 
the  Congo  State  on  the  west,  British  Zambesia  on  the  south-wpst,  and  by  Portu- 
gnCH  Bast  Africa  on  Ihc  south.      Fkysieailj,  iu  limits  are  marked  by  the 
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Umba  River,  Mount  Kilimanjnro,  the  Victoria  N'yitnza.  Kod  Mount  Mfutnbiro 
ua  the  norih,  Lake  TiiiiKanyilu  oa  Ibe  weat,  Lake  Nyftua  on  the  bouth-wesc, 
and  the  Rovunia  River  on  tbc  south. ' 

This  vast  territory  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  colonial  possessions  of  GennaDy.  It  embraces '  high  plateaux, 
lofty  mountains,  beautiful  valleys,  and  strong  rivers,  where  tJic  rainy 
season  unchains  immense  torrents.' 

It  is.  in  fact,  a  superb  region,  tiut  it  is  haunted  by  deadly  fevers,  especiBlty 
along  the  coast,  and  accllinatixation,  even  In  the  interior,  will  always  be  cxtrenicly 
didiculL  European  colonizatiOQ  indeed,  as  in  Northern  Zainhesia,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  although  Europeans  can  live  here,  as  in  India  and  Ceylon,  for  many 
years,  but  only  as  directors  of  native  or  imported  labour  od  tlxcoUtm,  cofftt,  and 
tobacco  plantations,  &c  The  chief  exports  are  ivory,  copal  gum,  caouiekouc, 
and  saamc  seed:  the  iin[>orts  consist  principally  of  cot/on  g9od$,gtau  Uads.c^pcr 
and  brass  tL-ire^  and,  unhappily,  ^■t^^U'iir/' and  j^n.  The  chief  pons  arc  OAR 
ES  SALAAM,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  government,  Bagamoyo,  od  the  coast 
opposite  ZAntibar,  Saadani  and  Paogani,  further  north,  The  great  trade-route 
into  the  interior  leads  Irocn  Bagamoyo  through  Mpwapwa  and  Taborato  UJiji, 
an  Arab  trading  station  on  the  enst  coast  of  £41^  i  anganyika.  Kafuro.  on  the 
Alexandra  Nile  in  the  north-west,  is  another  trading  station,  founded  by  the 
Arabs  near  the  capital  of  the  native  State  of  Kara^we,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  b  included  within  the  German  sphere  of  Influence,  as  delimited  by  the 
Angla-German  Agreement  of  July,  1890.* 
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BRITISH    EAST  AFRICA. 

British  East  Africa,  or  Ibea,  as  it  has  been  cabal tstically 
lermed,'  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Umba  River  in  the  south, 
to  the  Juba  River  on  the  north — a  distance  of  400  miles.  Inland, 
the  British  "Sphere  of  Influence"  extends  westwards  beyond  the 
Victoria  and  the  Albert  Nyanzas  to  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free 
State — a  distance  of  900  miles.  On  the  east,  the  British  sphere  is 
conterminous  with  the  Italian  sphere  in  G&lUUod  and  AbyisioiA. 
There  are  no  definite  limits  on  the  north  or  north-west,  but  the 
Upper  Nile  Region  and  the  Eastern  Sudan  and  Nnbia  are  open 
to  firitish  influence,  and  to  it  alone. 


1.  Th«  v^.mA  twaiKlkry  line.  » liid  dnvn  bv  Um 
C«a*«nUoa*  a(  iMb  «ikI  iSga  wUb  EnsIkH  iitd 
tluu  0/  ilM  wkli  ForiufaL  riii»tionli-*nt  tnm  the 
Vm^  X««r  bV  tlu  (UMib  o(  K*lbm»n»^r*  to  tba 
•uMniitMracrflbcficfMnM^jwdafl.  Toltwwmt 
tA  ite  Njruku  H  (oltovt  Uw  parallel  o<  i*  8.  Ut.  lo 
lk«  iKMOdsnr  or  tbe  ^m^v  Mmtt,  nMkmr  *  >^I>. 
hmrcvw,  to  m  »  pMi  aoaCb  ol  M^mnf  JJ/Hmhirir. 
mbtth  kt  [•  lemala Is  BrWskurrhanr.  tt  ihtn  ruai 
Mtitkw«nU  alOnC  L»M»  TangiaHjnjI-i  and  kcroM 
Uw  TMutujrfta-NrBiM  plueau,  «*)u>(i  diauiKc  to 
tbv  nurtC  oftha  ^tevMisoa  Koad.  It  Ibwt  fcdoan 
Cm*»  .Vy»tiata  ^fyy  S.  l«t.,kwl«rik«i«mt«lba 
>i(uUca  U  tiw  JTJtHi/t  Xtsir  uM  Ua  A«wmm, 
4i]d  Umo  Mioir*  tb«  lanar  lo  th*  m*. 

«.  Accardiu  u>  iba  Titmt,  Mr.  Ctrl  Pcion  mu 
UMptofUMTcifTieGtriiiinColoaUl  t.in[kirclnAirva. 
Towarjt  ibi<  otid  <j(  iS&«.  ba  «aJ  tmi  otbei  adraO' 
toran  atppAil  utio  lh(  tcriUMr  opp^NUe  ZuuiUir, 


t>*for*  (Im  Airaaof  Iha  WMMpldaaft  tbllMk  npmm- 

bwKil  of  lr«MlM  •hich  tkeir  prohMcil  nie  tfacm 
t^bHav«t  Mm*  tbouiMiiifaofaqMua  atue^  Intli* 
((>lo«Uv  Tev,  Iha  CwiMMi  £*M  Ar>K4  Companr, 
wiiUt)  I'altn  had  (<NM<J«(1  ym  nmMMl  a  S.Mnif 
trtt/ot  Cbut«r.  Tlw  MMt  leniCMjr,  wluch  Cora* 
«d  laut  Ol  ibt  SdiaMM  of  Zuritet,  ou  iMMd  for 
*>  r«m  (ttaa  iMk  b«  ttu  NkMumM  pmcMd. 
mn  « laczpMtaaMd  oBdali  «idicd  ft  tonnkkbto 
NiMDIoa  bt  iih|  «Wck  ww.  iMnvcMt.  iM»ffi  «■■■«< 
by  fetca.  TiM  Sakaa^  tlflMi  tsOM  ccMtKripMul 
porta  mmtn  puKhmmt  kt  j»ip,  Ukd  Mm*  iImm  lh« 
Miln  cQWUijr,  friM  dM  BH  w  ih*  Crw  Lik«, 
bn  b«m  na»nl«d  •■  to  MdMlTalr  C««bm  imm- 

3.  I'rcniltin  iDUiallMtcnarUwl-BparUltt-rttota 


The  boundaries  of  British  East  Africa,  as  defined  by  ihc  Anglo-Gcrmaii 
AKrecTnents  of  iS86  and  1890  and  the  Anglo-Iulian  Agrwmem  of  1891,  are  aj 
follows  : — The  line  of  demarcation  between  Ibea  and  German  Ea&t  Africa  nins 
in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Umba 
towards  and  round  by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro,  to  where  the  1"  N.  lat.  cdU 
the  Vtetoris  Nyaaaa ;  tbenoe  across  th«  take  and  westwards,  along  the  same 
parallel,  lo  the  boundary  of  the  CoDyo  Free  State,  but  deflecting  south,  go  as  to 
include  ICoimt  Hfomblro  and  the  districts  covered  by  Stanley's  treaties  within 
the  Briliih  '  Sphere.'  Between  the  British  and  the  Italian  spheres  on  the  east, 
the  line  follows,  from  the  sea,  the  Thalweg,  or  mid-channel,  of  the  Jaba  Rircr 
up  to  6"  N,  lit..  KlimaTn,  with  its  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  thus 
remaining  to  England.  It  then  follows  the  6**  N.  laL  as  far  we^t  as  the  35^  £. 
long. ,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  Bine  NUe.*  Further  north,  as  we  have  aid, 
the  entire  region  up  to  the  Egyptian  frontier  is  within  the  British  Sphere  of 
lafluence,  afid  as  Egypt  it^f  is  practically  a  British  Protectorate,  and  Zambesia 
is  de&nitety  declared  to  be  British,  had  it  not  been  for  the  imfortunate  cesskm 
of  the  Victoria-Tanganyika  uplands  to  Germany,  one  might  have  travelled 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  through  British  territory. 

Ibea,  to  the  6*  N.  latitude,  has  an  area  of  some  250,000  square 
miles  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Sphere  of  Influence  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier  at  least  800,000  square  miles — a  total  area  of  over  i  million 
square  miles,  of  which,  however,  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 
in  the  south  has  been  as  yet  eifectively  occupied.  The  popula.tion, 
which  consists  of  various  Negro  tribes,  Arabs,  and  Banyan  or 
Hindu  traders,  for  so  vast  a  territory  is  small,  amounting  to  not 
more  than  6  millions  in  the  southern,  and  to  7  or  8  millions  in  the 
northern,  division  of  a  region,  which  measures  over  1,600  miles  from 
north  to  south. 

The  administralioa  and  development  of  all  the  territories  included  within  the 
British  sphere  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Imperial  British  Eait  Africa  Coopaoj, 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1888.  The  coast  territory  and  porU.  whidi 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Sultan  of  Zaruibar,  were  conceded  to  the  Company 
Ijy  the  Sullan  in  1887-9.  and  treaties  have  tiecn  made  with  the  native  chiefs  be- 
tween  the  coast  and  the  Victoria  Nyanta,  and  also  with  the  King  of  Uganda 
and  the  chiefs  to  the  west  of  that  lake.  Exploring  expeditions  and  trading  cara- 
vans are  rapidly  opening  up  the  country,  and  "trading  stations  have  been 
established,  and  a  trade  road,  protected  by  stockaded  stations  and  suited  for 
baggage  animals,  has  been  opened  along  tbe  line  of  the  SabaU  River  (or  a 
distance  of  950  miles  in  the  direction  of  tbe  lake."  The  great  navigable  water* 
ways  of  the  "Tana  and  the  Jaba  rivers  afford  excellent  means  of  communicaliOD 
with  the  populous  regions  through  which  they  How.  Steamers  have  been  already 
placed  OB  the  Tana,  and  from  Nfombosa  there  is  regular  steam  coramtmica- 
lion  with  other  African  ports  and  with  Europe  and  India.  The  chief  port  and 
scat  of  government,  MOMBASA,  is  situated  on  an  island  off  the  coasL  It  has 
a  fine  harbour,  with  piers  and  jetties ;  a  new  town  is  being  built,  and  a  railway 
is  to  be  constructed  from  the  coast  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  by  means  of  which 
the  resources  of  tbe  ihickly-populotcd  districts  in  the  interior  will  be  opened  up 
to  trade.     Malindi,  Lmmn,  and  Kisnayu  are  other  important  trii<.l)ng  stations 

I.  OfMon*.  thnsuii  o(ti?f  ouihrmiHnl  fmR   I  icfntibr.:*    «Hb   ib*    hrdrvrtplikal   ai 
livn  lit    AMck.    uuf   he  MttMqiMAll}    4K*(*>1  ui  |  tnttli>al.:ou>liti«*»of  lt«c«BBlt;, 
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on  (he  coast.  The  British  Company  hnve  been  more  fortunate  and  adroit  in 
the  management  of  their  leiritories  than  their  German  neighbours  and  rivals, 
and  consequently  they  have  made  steady  pro^e^i  unhampered  by  native  dis- 
affection of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  well  received  every- 
where, matn^y  because  their  administration  is  baKd  on  juitice  and  common 
sense,  and  has  been  carried  out  with  a  firm  hand. ' 

■.'  The  native  States  of  Vgtundai  and  Uoyoro,  between  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyatiza,  are  important  links  in  the  chain  of 
communications  between  the  British  East  Africa  Company's  stations 
on  the  East  Coast  and  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

UGANDA. 

Uganda,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Native  States  of 
EquatoriaJ  Hast  Africa,  includes  the  region  on  the  nonh  and  north- 
west of  the  Victoria  Njanza,  and,  with  Usoga  and  the  vassal  States 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  has  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  perhaps  5  millions,  mostly  negroes  of  the  Bantu  race. 

Uganda  is  a  country  of  undulating  plains,  with  rich  and  Tertile  valleys  and 
well-wooded  hills.  The  climate  \%  hot,  bat  not  unhealthy — the  country  lying  at 
an  altitude  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet — and  the  niinfail  is  often  heavy  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  Uganda  people  supply  iror?.  slaves,  tobacco,  cattle,  Koatj, 
and  other  native  products  to  Arab  traders  in  exchange  for  fire-arms  and  ammu- 
nition, woven  fabrics,  and  other  goods.  The  chief  carAvan-routes  pass  through 
the  pt»X  market  town  of  Mnili,  on  the  Somerset  Nile,  and  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanxa  to  Mombasa  and  Znniibar.  The  1.  B.  £.  A.  Co.'s 
Railway,  from  Mombasa  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  when  completed,  will,  of 
course,  al»orb  the  entire  trade  of  Uganda  and  the  adjoining  regions. 

The  late  Kisp  Mtesa  was  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  under  his  arbitrary 
rule  the  country  became  nch  and,  in  some  degree,  civilized.  At  his  death,  in 
1865,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  MwaDga,  a  weak  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  was 
expelled  in  1B88,  but  was  restored  in  the  following  year  by  the  help  of  English 
traders  and  ini&stonaries,  and,  by  treaty  with  the  British  East  Africa  Company, 
subsequently  placed  his  country  imdcr  British  protection.  The  capital  has  t>een 
shifted  from  town  to  town.  MENGO.  on  Murchison  Bay,  an  inlet  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  the  Victoria  N>'anza,  is  now  the  royal  residence. 

U  N  Y  O  R  O . 

Unyoro  is  a  native  State  to  the  west  of  Uganda,  and  includes 
the  fertile  and  well-watered  plateau  between  Uganda  and  the  Albert 
Kyanza  and  the  SemlikJ  Rirer. 

The  Wanyoro  people  are.  like  the  Waganda,  of  the  Bantu  stock,  but  the 
chJels  and  sovereigns  of  both  States  are  the  descendants  of  the  Wa-buma 
(Gnlia)  conquerors  and  founders  of  the  great  Emf^e  of  Kltwara,  which  is  now 
broken  up  into  the  Stales  of  Unyoro,  Uganda,  Karagwe,  Ruanda.  &c.  Kabba 
Kegga,  the  present  king  of  Unyoro,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  "King  of 
Kitwara,"  and  still  bears  that  title.  The  people  are  skilled  metal  workers,  and 
caltivate  the  soil  and  rear  large  herds  of  cattla.  which,  with  ivory,  gait,  gmrw, 
and  slave*,  are  disposed  of  to  the  Atab  tradcn  ia  exchange  for  guns  and 
ammunition,  cotton,  and  other  goods. 

I.  Th*  Dantopoient  of  AMc*.  p.  Vfy 


ZANZIBAR, 

The  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar  formerly  included  a  long  strip  of  the 
coast,  from  Cape  Oelgado  to  Kipini,  and  several  points  on  the  coast 
as  fax  north  as  Warsbeikh,  besides  the  productive  and  populous 
islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

The  partition  of  the  Zanzibar  Sultanate  was  commcacod  in  i8S8.  by  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Mrima  or  mainland,  between  the  Rovuma  and  the  UtntMi  River* 
to  the  German  East  Africa  Company  for  50  years,  and  a  limilar  tease  oC  the 
coast-Unds  and  ports  north  of  the  Umba  to  the  British  Eait  Africa  Compwqr. 
A  torther  agrcenicnt  was  signed  in  1890,  by  which  Zaoxitnr  axid  J^snba  weic 
placed  under  British  protection,  and  the  catire  coast-land  and  tllftllds  between 
ihe  Umba  River  and  the  Juba  were  ceded  lo  Ibe  British  But  Africa  Coo.- 
pany  as  well  as  the  *  nortbera  ports' — Brava,  Merlca,  Magadaxo,  and  War* 
sbeikb — which  were  afterwards  transferred  10  Italy. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  625  sqitare  miles,  and  Peinba  360 
square  miles,  with  a  popolaiioa  of  195,000  and  ^.000  respectively.  The  to>wn 
of  ZANZIBAR  has  a  population  of  100,000,  and  is  an  active  centre  of  trade  in 
the  products  of  the  island  and  those  of  the  adjoining  mainland.  Much  of  the 
ivwy,  caoutchouc,  &c ,  formerly  sent  lo  the  Zanzibar  market  is  now  shipped 
direct  to  Europe  from  Mombasa,  Dar  es  Salaam,  and  other  coast  ports,  but 
the  "  Liverpool "  of  East  Africa  is  still  the  great  emporium  not  only  for  the 
world-famous  cloves  of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  bni  also  for  the 
hides  of  Somaliland,  the  gums  of  the  Swahili  coast,  and  tbe  ivory  of  East 
Central  A&ica. 


ITALIAN    EAST    AFRICA. 

The  Italian  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  occupied  or  claimed, 
in  Eastern  Africa,  include  the  Somali  Coast  from  the  /u6a  Rivtr 
to  Has  Hafun  (100  miles  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  continent),  and  the  Red  Sea  coast  from  Ras  Kasar, 
a  headland  on  the  coast  no  miles  to  the  south  of  Suakin,  to  the 
Strait  of  Bab  <l  Mandeb^  together  with  the  region  to  the  east  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  Juba  River,  with  the  exception  of  the  British 
Protectorate  on  the  North  Somali  Coast  and  the  French  colony  of 
Obok  and  Tajura  Bay.  Abyssinia  is  also  claimed  as  lying  within 
the  Italian  "Sphere  of  Influence,"  which  ts  estimated  to  have  a  total 
area  of  some  350,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  d 
millions. 

Italy  began  its  African  career  by  the  occupation  of  Aasab  Bay  in  iBSa,  and 
subsequent  seizures  of  Massowa  and  tbe  adjoining  coastlands  and  islands— 
DOW  forming  the  piovince  of  Eritrea — in  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  taking  oader 
its  proteinion  Obbia  and  other  sultanates  on  tbe  SomaH  Coast,  together  with 
the  transfer  from  the  British  East  Africa  Company  of  the  ports  of  Emm, 
Merita,  Uaffadom,  Warsbeikh,  and  Uarotl,  which  formerly  bdcoged  to  tbe 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  AbTSsinU  became  a  "  Protected  "  State  in  1889;  and  by 
tbe  protocol  of  March  t&Qi,  between  the  British  and  Italian  Governments  for 
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the  demarcation  of  their  respective  spheres  of  inHuence  in  lil.-i'ttr-rn  Arrica,  the 
boundary  on  the  cast  is  marked  by  the  Thalweg,  or  niiU-chantieJ,  of  the  River 
Juba  from  the  sea  up  to  latiiuile  6"  north.  It  then  follows  (be  6ih  parallel  N. 
latitude  up  to  the  meridian  35"  £.,  and  along  this  meridian  up  to  the  Bltie  Nile. 

Another  protocol  w;i3  si^ed  in  the  following  month  to  complete  the  de- 
marcation towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  By  this  agreement,  the 
sphere  of  influence  reserved  to  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  on  the  west 
by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  Ra«  Kuar  to  Sabderat,  a  village  about  lo 
miles  cast  of  Kauala.  then  southward  lo  a  point  on  Ihc  Gash,  ao  English' 
miles  .ibove  Kassala  (which  is  thus  outside  the  Italian  sphere)  and  rejoins  the 
Atbara  at  a  ford  about  55  miles  south-west  of  Kassala.  It  then  follows  the 
Atbara  south  and  strikes  south-west  to  the  Rahad,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue  Nile. 
It  leaves  the  Rahad  at  the  iniencciion  of  the  35th  meridian  E.  longitude,  and 
follows  that  meridian  south  to  the  Blue  NUe. 

Kassala  and  the  adjoining  country  may  be  tempomrily  occupied  by  Italy  in 
ease  of  necessity,  and  a  ixtt'  passage  is  guitmmeed  to  Italian  subjects  and  pro- 
tected persons  on  the  road  from  Mctemma  on  the  north>westcm  border  of 
Abyssinia  to  Kassala. 

Italian  East  Africa,  therefore,  includes  the  province  of  Eritrea, 
and  the  Protectorates  of  GaUaland  and  Eastera  Somaliland,  and 
also  the  protected  native  State  of  Abyssinia. 

ERITREA'  mclutles  the  Red  Sea  littoral  from  Rai  Kasar  to  the  Strait  of 

Bab  el  Uaadeb,  a  distance  of  ab>out  670  miles,  with  the  Dahlak  Archipelago 
and  other  islands  along  the  coast.  The  l^^i  known  places  in  liiiirea  are 
klasiowa,  on  an  island  which  closely  adjoins  the  coast,  about  midway  between 
Suakin  and  the  island  of  i'erim,  and  Auab  Bay.  nboui  50  miles  nonh-we^t  of 
the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandcb,  and  nearly  opposite  Mocha. 

Massowa  is  the  chief  port  and  seat  of  government  of  Eritrea,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  Italian  operations  against  Abyssinia.  A  railway  is  being  built 
inland  from  Massowa,  and  La  now  open  to  Saati. 

GALLALAND  has  no  definite  limits — the  wild  Galln  shepherds  and  warriors 
inh.ibiting  vast  districts  stretching  from  Lake  Dembea  to  the  Equator.  A 
p.-u1  of  the  Galla  country  is  nominnlly  included  in  Abyssinia— the  Hawash 
RtYcr  divides  it  from  Shoa,  and  the  Blue  Nile  from  -\inliara.  One  part  of  it, 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Rudolf,  forms  the  State  of  Kaila,  the  native  country  of 
the  coffee-plant,  and  now  declared  to  be  within  the  Italian  sphere.  Tlu:  Gallas 
are  Negroids  (not  black,  but  dairk  t>rown)  and  resemble  the  Abyssinians. 
What  with  the  wild  Gallas,  the  treacherous  Somalis,  and  the  warlike  Abys- 
sinians, Italy  has  evidently  got  bold  of  the  most  unmanageable  portion  of 
Africa,  and  the  most  difficult  to  subject  to  anyttiing  like  orderly  government. 

SOMALILAND  is  the  general  name  for  the  Bastem  Horn  of  Africa.  The 
Northern  Somali  Coait,  from  Tajura  Bay  to  Cape  Guardaful  and  south  to 
Ros  Hafun,  ii  a  British  Frotcctorate.  British  authority  centres  at  Berbera 
and  Zeila.  The  Baitetn  Somali  Coast,  from  Ras  Uafnn  to  the  Joba  River, 
forms  nn  Italian  Ptntectorate— the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  pons  of 
Brava.  Merka,  Maffadoxo,  and  WarsheUch,  conceded  by  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar 
10  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Italy. 
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THE  N[LE  COUNTRIES. 
Besides  the  Upper  Nile  Region  included  in  British  East  Africa, 
the  Nile  Countries  embrace  AbyssiiuA,  the  Eastern  Sudan  and  Nubia, 
and  Egypt.  Abyssinia  is  nominally  an  Italian  Protectorate  ;  the 
Eastern  Sudan  and  the  greater  part  of  Nubia  have  been,  since  the 
Mahdi  revolt,  independent;  while  Egypt,  since  the  rebellion  ol 
Arabi  Pasha,  has  been,  and  still  remains,  ^.proUgie  of  England. 

ABYSSINIA. 
Abyssinia  includes  the  loftiest  of  all  the  plateau-lands  of  Africa. 
The  country  is,  in  fact,  a  succession  of  high  tablelands,  crossed  by 
lof^  mountain-chainst  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  Some  of 
the  mountains  reach  15,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  arc  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  ^ 

Abyninia  includes  the  large  lake  of  Deobea  (or  Tzana)  from  which  Usues  ihe 
Bahr  «l  Axrek  or  Blue  Nile.  The  upper  course  of  the  Atbara,  or  Black  MJe, 
is  also  within  this  region.  The  Hiwasfa,  another  coiuiderabte  river,  flows  to 
■be  eastw.ird  and  is  lost  in  a  salt  marsh. 

The  cHmatr  of  Abyssinia  is  iotensely  hot  in  the  lower  grounds,  but  is  tem- 
perate and  healthy  on  the  upland  plains  of  the  interior.  At  Goodar  the  mean 
temperature  is  ^xmt  60"  Fahr. 

The  inineral  resources  of  the  country  ai«  said  to  be  considerable,  but  ihey 
are  as  yet  tindeveloped.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  cotton,  sncar.  coffie«,  &c. ,  are 
produced  in  the  lower  valleys.  On  the  higher  grounds  (from  5.000  to  9,000 
feet)  the  various  kinds  of  craia  and  fruits  arc  extensively  grown,  while  on  the 
highest  regions  (up  to  r4.ooo  feet)  large  herds  of  cattle  and  ihccp  are  reared. 

Abyssinia  Proper  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  about  130,000 
square  miles,  and  a  mixcd^  population  of  perhaps  3  or  4  millions. 

Numericall)',  the  Hamitei  predominate,  but  politically,  IheSanKes  of  Tigre, 
Ambara,  and  Shoa,  who  emigrated  from  Arabia  at  some  unknown  period,  are, 
and  always  havebeen,  supreme.  They  call  lheraselvcs/rt'o/iaviaj«j  or  Ethiopians, 
and  still  speak  a  dialect  of  the  old  Ethiopic  language.  Tbcy  were  converted  10 
Christianity  in  the  4th  century,  and  have  since  remained  members  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Church.  'I'he  Abona,  or  head  of  the  church,  is  always  a  Copt  appointed 
and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but  he  is  not  so  poweriul  as  the 
native  bead  of  the  religious  orders.  The  Falaslias,  or  Abyssinian  Jews,  claim 
descent  from  Jews  who  brought  the  Mosaic  law  to  tbe  plateau  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  but  ibey  are  probably  an  aboriginal  tritx:  converted  at  a  vary 
early  date  by  Jewish  missionaries.  The  secular  and  regular  clergy  instruct  a 
limited  number  of  children  tn  granunar.  choral  singing,  poetry,  and  tbe  recita- 
tion of  Bible  text^ 

The  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia  was  formerly  a 
powerful  State,  governed  from  the  earliest  times  by  an  absolute 
ruler,  styled  the  AV^wj  AVgTwA'or"Kingof  Kingfs."  The  country  is 
divided  into  three  great  provinces.  Tigre  in  tbe  north,  Amlutim  in 
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the  centre,  and  Shoa  in  the  south,  and  the  supreme  authority  has 
frequently  shifted  from  one  province  to  another. 

For  a  time,  ibe  ruler  of  Shoa  ctaimed  the  aovereignty  of  tbe  country,  but 
Theodore,  n  Tobber  cJbieftain  of  Ambuu,  havin;;  seized  the  supreme  power,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Abyssinia.  Theodore  having  arrested  and  imprisoned 
British  subjects  in  1663  and  refused  to  release  them,  an  expedition  under  Sir 
R.  Napier  was  seal  aRoinsl  him.  The  British  forces  landed  in  January,  1868, 
«t  Annesler  Baj.  and  advanced  towards  the  fortress  of  Magdida.  which  was 
stormed  and  captured.  During  tbe  assauU,  Theodore  killed  himself.  Soon 
after  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces.  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigro  claimed  Ibe 
throne,  and,  having  defeated  a  rival  chieftain,  was  crowned  king  as  Johannes  U. 
in  1873.  The  Khedive's  troops  entered  Abyssinia  in  1874,  but  were  defeated. 
and  in  1876  evacuated  tbe  country.  On  the  death  of  johannei  IT.  in  1889, 
Mcaeick  II. ,  long  of  Shoa,  became  tbe  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  May 
of  the  same  year  be  signed  a  treaty  by  which  Abyssiiu^i  virtually  became  an 
Italian  Protectorate. 

Of  the  numerous  towns,  few  of  which,  however,  have  a  population  of  over 
5,000,  the  principal  are  GONDAR,  tbe  capital  of  .<\mhara,  an  ancient  city  on 
the  uplands  near  tbe  shores  of  Lake  Dembea  ;  Adowa,  the  capita]  of  Tigrc ; 
the  holy  city  of  Axiun,  the  "city  of  Abraham,"  the  ancient  capital  of  tbe  Ethio- 
pian empire,  and  still  the  crowded  resort  of  Iliopiavian  priests  and  pilgrims  ; 
Ankobw,  the  religious  metropolis  and  most  populous  city  in  Shoa,  8,198  feel 
above  the  sea ;  Debra  Tabor  or  "  Mount  Tabor,"  a  mounlAin- fortress  of  the 
Negus,  at  an  elevation  of  over  8,500  feet ;  Maffdala,  King  Theodore's  moun- 
tain-fortress, stormed  by  the  British  in  1868;  and  Makallah.  the  present 
capital  of  the  Negus. ' 

THE    EASTERN    SUDAN. 

The  Eastern  Sudan  includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  also  the  territorial  divi- 
sions known  as  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  valley. 
This  vast  territory,  which  is  now  within  the  British  Sphere  of  In- 
fluence, has  an  area  of  about  i  million  square  miles.* 

The  great  features  of  this  region,  like  those  of  Egypt,  are  the  Nile  Valley  and 
the  Deaart.  In  Nubia,  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile— ibe  Blua  Nile  fBahrtl 
AtreMJ  and  the  White  Nil*  (Bohr  ti  Ahiad) — unite  ihcir  waters  at  llic  point 
where  the  town  of  Khartum  is  situated.  Tbe  united  stream  is  joined,  some 
distance  below,  by  the  Atbara,  which  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  south-eastward.  On  the  southern  frontiers  ore  tbe  great  lakes  —  tbe 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyaosa — the  perennial  reservoirs  ol  the  White 
Nile. 

Tbe  lands  watered  by  the  Blue  Nile  and  (he  Albara  exhibit  a  diversified  sur> 
lace,  with  allcmalc  forests  ^nd  savannahs.  Below  the  junction  of  tbe  Albara, 
cultivation  Is  limited  to  the  inunediate  banks  of  tba  Nil*.  Tbe  valley  of  tbe  Nile 
becomes  there  a  mer«  ravin«,  bordered  on  ettber  hand  by  rocky  ridges,  as  in 
Egypt,  and  of  much  narrower  limits  than  in  the  Utter  country.     In  some  places. 
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where  openings  occur  in  the  bordering  tnouniains.  tbe  sands  of  the  adjoioinc 
desert  come  close  up  to  tbe  river's  bank. 

The  climate  is  more  tropical  Ihui  that  of  Egypt,  and  tbe  vegetation  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  thai  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  within  which,  indeed,  nearly 
tbe  entire  counlry  is  situated ;  but  by  far  tbe  larger  part  of  Nubia  is  on  arid 
wilderness,  and  even  the  watered  districts  are  tenanted  principally  by  ihc  wild 
beasu  of  the  forest 

Groups  of  the  acacia,  tbe  mimcaa,  and  the  Jale-palm  mark  the  coarse  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  sugar-cane  grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  banks.  The 
senna-piant  is  n  production  of  Nubia.  Vast  forests,  among  which  (he  eionr- 
tree  and  other  baid  woods  are  found,  occur  in  the  wotb-eastem  divisuM  of  the 
country. 

This  vast  territory  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  total  popnlafa'oa  being  probably 
under  lo  millions  (an  average  of  only  to  to  tbe  square  mile},  consisting  chiefiy 
ci  Arabs  and  various  \egro  triits  and  mixed  races. 

Tbe  scattered  villages,  which  occur  at  intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  Kile  in 
Nubia  and  in  the  more  fertile  tracts  further  south,  mark  the  abodes  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  population.  The  dkurra  grown  in  their  fields,  with  the 
fruit  of  the  date-palm^  and  toh^uep.  a^ton,  indigo,  and  various /»mj.  are  alrocot 
tbe  sole  products  of  Nubia  and  the  Eastern  Sudan. 

The  only  commerce  which  the  country  possesses  is  a  transit  trade.  Tbe  cara- 
vans, which,  until  the  Mahdi  revolt,  conveyed  tbe  produce  of  Central  A&ica  tO' 
the  bazaars  of  Cairo,  passed  through  Nubia,  and  the  traflTvc  in  slaves  then 
constituted  the  most  important  item  in  tbe  trade  carried  on  by  tbe  Sudanese 
Arabs.  The  most  valuable  article  of  export  is  ivory,  obtained  from  the  vast 
herds  of  elephants  that  roam  over  tbe  magnificent  "park-like"  pluns  and 
savannahs  of  the  L'pper  Nile. 

*.'  Previotu  to  the  revoU  of  tbe  Mabdi  in  t53>,  tbe  whole  of  the  Nile  Baala  (with  tb« 
exception  of  tb«  upper  portioiu  of  tbe  basim  of  tbe  Blut  Nile  and  tbe  AtbaraX  from  Ltic 
Great  Lakes  of  Eqiuutrtal  Africa  to  tbe  (outhem  frontier  of  E^CTP^i  "a*  iadodcd  in  the 
EGYPTIAN  SUDAN,*  and  was  subject  totbe  Khedive  of  Egypt,  wbortikd  it  iWomb 
a  G^^^ntar^C^enfrai,  Tc^idcal  at  Khartom. 

Tbe  authority  of  ibe  Khedive  extended  over  large  territorie*  in  ibii  region,  and  cm- 
braced— <t)  KordoUn,  lying  wc«  of  Upper  NubU,  oonqiiered  by  Mchemct  AU  in  tSsi ; 
(3)  Darfnr,  aoaexed  to  Efypt  in  1875  ;  and  (3)  tbe  Baitem  Sndaa  and  tbe  Red  Sea 
Coast,  csmprtBiag  tkc  territoiiea  wcM  and  Dortfa  of  AbyBaini^  Tbe  aaacaation  of  the 
province^  north  of  the  Abywiuan  plateau  was  followed,  in  18(6,  by  tbe  oocopation  of  tbe 
port  of  Massowa  and  tbe  adjoining  coast-distzict.  thai  cooplctely  iwUting  Abyuinia 
and  depriving  ii  of  its  only  outlet  to  tbe  sea.  South  of  Mauowa,  also,  the  Kgyptiaa  do- 
minions wen  extended  by  the  annexation  c>r  the  DanakU  country,  between  AbyHinia  and 
tbe  Red  Sea,  and  by  tbe  occupation  of  Bcfbcra  <ii>  iS/j).  Zeila  and  Uarrar  and  adjoie- 
tnc  territories  (in  1873).  U>  Along  ibc  Upper  Nile  Valley  tba  EK>'ptixm  cztcoded 
tbeii  cooqueus  sill  funbw  sooth,  and  establisbcd  military  station*  at  Goitdokoro  (after- 
wards replac«d  by  Lado,  oe  tha  otbar  side  of  tbe  Nile),  Wadalal,  and  other  pUcei. 

Tba  Egyptian  power  on  the  Upper  Nile  being  overthrown  by  ibc  HAHDI,  a  Uobaak* 
madia  fimuic  ef  Kordo&o,  a  Ilritish  cxpeditioo  was  MOt  up  tbe  Nitcin  iBS4,&r  ihapor- 
poM  of  Ubcnting  the  Egyptian  garrboos  ai  Kharuun  and  other  towns  invotcd  by  tbe 
Arabs.    Khartam  was  held  by  General  Gordon,  who,  early  in  tSSf,  had  been  mui  otu  by 
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the  British  Government  with  full  powen  to  orcnnue  lh«  cvaciuiion  of  the  coontry,  bat 
which  he  found  it  impossibla  to  efTeci.  Aha  many  fierce  contests  with  the  Anht,  th« 
Brit»h  vamgtianl  approached  Khartum  in  January,  18S5,  only  to  6nd  that  it  had  fallen 
into  the  bands  of  ibe  Mohdi,  and  ttiat  its  heroic  defender  bad  be«n  ki!l«l  and  bis  faithful 
followers  niaasacred.  Tbercupon  the  Brilish  Oovemaient  determined  to  quell  tbe  intur- 
rcctioa  at  any  cost,  and  rcicforceniciits  were  sent  out  to  open  up  the  SuaJcin-Uerbcr  route, 
the  forces  under  Lord  WuUeley  being  concentrated  on  the  Nile  and  remaiiung  on  tbe  de- 
feiutve.  Owing,  however,  lo  the  crim  in  Afghaniaian,  and  to  the  apparently  successful 
rising  agaansl  tbe  Mahdi  in  Kordofan,  the  forces  in  tbe  Easteni  Sudan  were  withdrawn, 
an  Egyptian  gajrison  bein^  left  at  SUAKIW.  The  southern  frontier  at  Egypt  has  sine* 
been  extended  to  Akashe,  70  miles  south  of  Wady  Halfa  at  tbe  Second  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  and  Egypt  ^liH  reiains  the  Red  S«a  coast  for  no  miles  to  the  south  of 
Sualcin.  At  present,  the  power  of  tbe  Khalija,  as  tbe  Mabdi's  successor  w  called,  ex* 
tends  from  Dongola  in  Nuhia  to  tbe  Albert  Nyansa,  and  from  ibe  Ba^  el  Ghacal  to  the 
western  borders  of  Abyssinia.  Tbe  Mahdist  empire  has  no  outlet  on  the  coast — the  port 
of  Suakiii  and  tbe  coast  for  110  miles  to  the  south  beinfc  effectively  occupied  (under 
Britisb  supervision)  by  Egypt,  wfailc  the  rest  of  tbe  Kcd  Sea  littocal  to  tbe  Strait  of  Bah 
el  Mandeb  is  now  included  in  the  Italiun  colony  of  Erilrg*. 

Ttnini:  Upper  Nubia  contaiti3  tbe  lawn  of  KHARTUM  ^50),  which  is  ihc 
largest  place  in  this  portion  of  the  Nile  and  the  centre  of  authority  for  ihe 
whole  country,  as  well  as  for  the  adjoining  regions  of  the  Sudan.  Khartum 
itands  at  the  Junction  of  the  While  and  Blue  Niles,  and  will  be  for  ever  famous 
for  ita  Iieroic  defence  by,  and  iragfic  death  of,  General  Gordon.  *  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nile  is  thu  fortiRed  station  of  Otadarman.  Sennar,  also  in  Upper 
Nubia,  is  on  the  Blue  Nile.  Metammeh  and  Abu  Ktea,  on  the  Nile  below 
Khartum,  ore  memorable  as  the  scene  of  victories  won  by  the  British  over  iba  \ 
forces  of  Lbe  Madbi  Eluringtheir  advance  to  the  TcWt^i  of  General  Gordon.  New 
Dooffola,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  lower  down  its  course,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  thriving  of  Nubian  towns.  The  only  seaport  of  Nubia  is  SUAKIN,  a 
small  place  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  garrisoned  by  Egyptian  troops.  Tbe 
caravan-route  from  this  port  across  the  desert,  and  along  which  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  Iny  down  a  railway  (but  which  was  abandoned  after  coin* 
pleting  but  a  few  miles},  leads  to  Berber,  a  small  place  on  tbe  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Aii<ira.  El  Obeld.  the  capita)  of 
Kordofon,  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mahdi,  who  advanced  theuoe  oa 
Khartum.  In  the  Equatorial  Piavince  Lbe  chief  stations  bdd  by  Emin  Piuha 
were  WadeUI,  on  the  Nile,  ao  miles  north  of  tbe  Albert  Nyonza.  DtiAlt!,  and 
Lado. 


■  Mediterranean  up  to  Akashe  (a  smal]  place  on  the  Nile,  70  miles 

■  south  of  Wady  Haifa),  a  direct  distance  of  750  tniles, 
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EGYPT. 

Egvpt  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley,  extending  from  the 


The  tout  area— including  the  Oases  in  tbe  Libyan  Desert,  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Nubia,  and  the  Red  Sea  Coast  to  Ras  Kasar,  tio  miles  south  of  Suakin, 
together  with  tbe  Sinai  Penltuula  and  the  Land  of  Mldiaa  in  Arabia— is  not 
far  short  of  soo.oeo  square  miles,  of  which  the  cultivated  and  settled  area  covers 
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CLASS-BOOK   OP  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

only  i3.o«a  square  miles,  the  resC  being  a  desert,  affording;,  u  most,  pastnraifs 
to  a  few  ravoured  localities. 


NATURAL  FEATURES  :  Egypt  has  two  great  natural  features 
— the  Nile  and  the  Desert.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  the  lands  that 
immediately  adjoin  the  former,  and  over  which  its  inundations  reacli- 

In  its  course  through  ECgypl,  except  for  the  last  lao  miles,  the  Nile  flows 
through  a  oarrow  TaUsy,  whidi  is  strictly  limited  by  high  chains  of  rocks  upoa 
either  side.  These  rocks — or  rather  hills,  for  ibcy  reach  in  some  places  i.ooo 
feet  above  the  valley — divide  the  cultivable  land  from  the  desen,  which  begins 
immediately  beyond.  This  desert  reaches  in  one  direction  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  side  forms  part  of  the  great  wilderness  of  Northern 
Africa. 

At  a  distanoe  at  one  bundled  and  twenty  miles  above  the  sea,  the  Nile  dindes 
into  two  branches,  called  respectively  {from  the  names  of  the  towns  situated 
near  their  outlets)  the  Rosctta  and  the  Damietta  branches.  The  former  is  ttx 
more  westerly,  and  the  latter  the  easterly,  arm  of  the  river.  These  two  brancfaei 
encloae  between  them  on  exlensire  delta.*  The  Delta — or  Lowsr  BfTpt  as 
that  portion  of  the  country  is  colled — consists  of  a  broad  and  watered  plain 
crossed  by  numerous  channels,  natural  or  artificiaL  Above  the  Delta,  the 
habitable  part  of  Egypt  is  limited  to  the  immediate  valley  of  the  river,  which 
seldom  is  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  bordering 
chains  of  hills  cm  either  side.  Egypt,  tberefbre.  in  so  far  as  its  habitabte 
portion  is  conoemed.  is  a  much  less  extensive  country  than  it  appears  to  be 
upon  th«  map. 

The  Nile  annually  overflows  Ha  baalu,  the  river  beginning  to  rise  above  its 
ordinary  level  in  the  month  of  June,  and  continuing  to  rise  daily  until  the  latter 
end  of  September,  at  which  time  oeariy  the  whole  valley  is  latd  under  u  iter.' 
The  waters  afterwards  gradually  retire  within  their  proper  bed.  leaving  t>ehind 
ihem  a  fertilising  deposit,  to  which  the  abundant  harvests  of  Egypt  are  doei 
Dtiring  the  lime  of  "  high  Nile  "  (as  the  season  of  inundation  is  called),  only 
the  rising  grounds  upc»i  which  the  villages  are  generally  built  are  seen  above  the 
flood,  and  Egypt  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  inland  sea — many  of  the 
inhabitants  living  in  rafts  upon  the  water.  This  periodical  rise  of  the  Nile 
is  caused  by  the  abundant  rains  in  Abyssinia  and  the  highland  regions  to  the 
southward. 

Enpt  hat  a  warm  and  dry  climate.  Except  m  the  Delta,  rain  icldom 
ocean — in  Upper  Egypt  only  at  long  intervals,  which  are  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  jresr^  duration.  The  intense  dryness  of  Ibe  air  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  6xMn  deeay  the  monuments  of  ancient  an  in  which  Egypt  abounds. 

INHABITANTS  :  Egypt  has  upwards  of  7  million  inhabitantSi* 

the  vast  majority  of  which  are  of  the  .\rab  race,  the  ofTsprinK  of  ihe 
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Arab  settlers  in  Egypt  within  the  period  tliat  immediately  succeeded 
the  Mohanunedan  conquest  in  the  loth  century. 

The  Egyptian  Arabs  constitute  the  agricultural  population  or  ftUakitt,  as 
Ibey  are  called.  The  dejceadaais  of  the  ancient  E^piian  (or  CoptU)  race  are 
■bout  500,000  in  Domber.  There  are  Turks  (the  ruling  people),  with  Arm*- 
uiuru,  SyriaHj,  Jews,  and  Franks  or  Europeans,  in  the  towns.  The  foreigners 
in  Egypt  number  abont  loo.ooo. 

The  Egyptian  people  are  almost  uniformly  followers  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Copts — descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
— who  form  a  Christian  Church,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides 
at  Cairo. 

INDUSTRIES  ;  The  industry  of  the  Egyptian  population  is  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  the  cnltnre  of  the  soil.  The  inundations 
of  the  Nile  fertilize  the  land,  and  the  limits  reached  by  the  waters 
of  the  river  mark  the  extent  of  cultivation. 

Abundant  harvest*i  of  wheat,  dhorra,  xnd  other  grains  are  raised,  and  cotton 
is  grown  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  in  the  plains  of  the  Delta.  Flax,  sugar, 
beaip,  tobftcco,  coffee,  saffron,  taalberries,  and  dates  all  enter  into  the  list  of 
i£g]rptiftn  agricultural  produce.  The  cotton  and  surplus  corn  of  Egypt  are 
exported  chiefly  to  England,  and  the  manufactured  productioas  of  Western 
Europe  are  imported  in  return.  The  trade  of  Egypt,  Iwib  foreign  and  internal , 
has  vastly  increased  since  the  construction  of  the  Alexandria  and  Suez  Rail- 
way, which  rc'opened  the  ancient  route  between  Egypt  and  India,  bui  the 
transit  trade  over  this  line  declined  after  the  opening  of  the  Suex  Canal,  which 
is  DOW  the  great  highwny  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the  East.' 

COMMERCE  :  The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt,  which  amounts  to 
about  20  millions  sterling  a  year,  is  carried  oi>  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain,  which  takes  two-thirds  of  the  exports  and  sends  nearly 
one-half  of  the  imports.  About  9  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Turkey,  and  8  per  cent,  with  France  and  Austria. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Great  Britain  are  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  s««d,  wheat,  and  beans,  with  tobacco,  sugar,  and  ncc.  The  chief 
imports  of  Briliib  t^rigin  arc  cotton  goods,  coal,  iron,  and  machinery.  The 
trade  and  industry  of  Egypt  have  wonderfully  revived  since  the  occupstion  of 
the  country  by  the  British. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  passes  through  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, though  a  large  business  is  also  done  at  Post  Said,  Suez,  Da- 
HiETtA,  and  ROSETTA.  Alexandria  has  commodious  docks,  wh-irfs,  and 
quays,  and  the  Government  is  malting  a  new  pass.  300  feet  long  and  30  feet 
deep,  to  enable  veascls  to  run  directly  utto  the  turbour  dtiring  stormy  weather. 
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GOVERNMENT:  Egypt  ts  nominally  a  dependency  of  Turkey, 
but  the  KhediTc,  as  the  present  ruler  is  styled,  is  viiHialiy  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte.  The  government  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  under 
the  direct  control  of  England,  and  the  country  is  still  occupied  by 
British  troops.' 

The  two  great  administrative  diTtsioas  are  those  Of  '  Masr  el  Bohri '  or  Lower 
Egypt— the  Nile  DelU— and  '  El  Said'  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  extends  sonib- 
wards  from  the  Delta  lo  Akasbe  oa  the  Nile,  70  miles  south  o(  Wady  Haifa. 

TOWNS :  The  only  two  really  large  cities  of  modem  Egypt  are 
Catrv  and  AUxandria.  The  former  is  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  the  latter  its  chief  seaport. 

CAIRO  (400)  stands  otx  the  right  or  eastern  buik  of  the  Nile,  a  short  distance 
above  the  bead  of  the  Delta.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Arab  cooquerers  of  Ggypl. 
tiy  whom  it  was  founded  in  the  year  970.  and  it  is  still  on  important  centre  i>f 
traffic  tmwcen  the  East  and  the  West,  but  its  imporiance  in  this  respect  has 
greatly  declined  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  previous  to  whidi  the 
"overland  route"  passed  from  Alexandria  on  the  Medilerranean  coast,  to 
Cairo,  and  theaoe  to  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  Cairo  communicates 
by  railway  with  each  of  those  places. 

ALEXANDRIA  (350)  is  a  city  of  much  older  date.  Its  name  commemorates 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  the  year  333  B.C. 
It  at  once  became  a  flourishing  emporium  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  grew 
rapidly  into  a  splendid  dty,  and  ultimately  ranked  only  second  in  place  among 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  world.  It  was  long  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  leaming 
under  the  Ptolemies  and  of  early  Christianity  in  the  second  aiul  third  ceatorin. 
Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  in  640,  after  a  siege  of  L4  "***«^hs, 
In  modem  times  the  dty  flourished  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rdxllion  beaded  bf 
Arabi  Pasha,  when  the  foru  were  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  in  June  x88a. 
and  tbe  town  was  fired  and  pillaged  by  the  rebel  troops  and  Arabs.  Undo* 
the  British  occupation  it  has,  however,  revived,  and  is  daily  becoming  of  greata- 
imporlance  as  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Egypt  with  foreign  countries.  Tel  •! 
Keblr,  in  tbe  Delta,  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  defeat  of  Arabi  I^ksba  by  the 
Bntish  in  1882. 

Rosetta*  {18)  on  the  western,  and  Damiettm  {34)  on  the  eastem,  month  of 
the  Nile,  were  formerly  important  seaports.  Soex  (ta).  on  the  Gulf  ofSuei,  at 
the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea,  belongs  to  ^ypt,  though  it  Is  Arabian  ratber  than 
Egyptian  by  geographical  position.  It  is  now  the  soqtb<^m  terminus  of  tbe 
Sua  Canai,  which,  crossing  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  connects  the  Mediler* 
rmaean  with  tbe  Red  Sea.  Port  Said  {17),  00  the  Mediterranean,  to  tbe  east  of 
Damtelta,  is  the  northern  terminus  of  tbe  Sues  CanaL     Sfait,  in  Upper  ^ypt. 
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was  formerly  the  terminus  of  the  Nile  Valley  Railway,  but  it  is  oow  open  to 
Girgek,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  continoe  tt  to  Assuaa,  290  miles  further 
up  the  Nile.  The  Nile,  however,  is  freely  navigable,  beyond  Siut,  as  far  a»  the 
Second  Cataract,  and  a  railway  has  been  constructed  along  the  right  bank  0I 
the  river  from  Wady  Halla  to  Akaabe.  70  miles  further  to  the  south. 

'.'  The  objects  regvded  with  mtqc  tnterot  in  Egypt  arc  the  woilu  of  a  put  ajjc  The 
oomatnu  antiqaitiet  tkat  are  fooad  within  the  NiJa  vaUcy  supply  an  tmfkJIinf  field  of 
study  to  the  admirer  of  ancient  art.  Amongst  thcic  sumaaienci  at  bygone  gnatncas 
arc  f;jrrmmidt,  terttit,  trm/Ut,  paiattt,  coicitaS  tt»tius,  aitlitJkt,  tfJkimxtt,  aad  nuuy 
Oth«r  works. 

Tbe  pyraiiuds  of  ChiseH  and  the  niins  of  Thebes  are  the  two  more  special  localities 
which  poueu  the  kind  of  interest  here  rcTetrvd  to.  The  Pyramids  arc  wtiliin  a  ftw  loilcs' 
'  distance  of  Cairo,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  well-ltnowii  ligure  uf  ibe 
Spfaynx,  of  colossal  tnagnitude,  is  in  their  DciEbboorbood.  Tbe  Ruins  of  Tbebcf  are 
b  a  bigber  part  of  tbe  N  ile  valley,  within  Upper  Egypt,  and  arc  ^iread  over  a  vast  space 
upon  either  tida  of  Ibe  river.  Assnan  (the  anucot  Sytn^y,  oa  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  u  ISO  mi!e*  above  the  ruini  of  Tbebcs.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  hecorae*  brre  con* 
Iracted  to  a  mere  ravine,  and  a  ledge  of  todt  wUtcb  erodes  the  bed  of  the  river  immediately 
above  Assuon  forms  what  is  called  the  Kint  Cataract,  which,  tike  all  the  so-called  cata- 
racts of  tbe  Nile,  Is  really  a  autre  rapid, 

Tbe  Libyan  Desert,  to  the  westward  of  the  Nile,  contains  several  mum,  which  arc  re* 
gardcd  as  forming  part  of  Egypt  Tfae  latfcst  of  these,  diitiagnisbed  as  the  Gnat  Oant, 
is  i'limciliatcly  west  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  The  othen  an  fawima*  tbe  LJltle  Oasis,  the 
Wcuem  Oasis,  and  the  Oa&it  of  Siwah.  Tbe  last  ts  tbe  moat  northwardly  of  the  number, 
and  lies  at  a  further  dUtance  than  the  otben  from  the  Nile.  It  contains  a  celebrated  foun- 
lain-^the  supposed  "  Fountain  of  the  San  "—and  tbe  andeai  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
which  Alexander  the  Grea:  visited,  was  situated  in  this  oasta 


THE    BARBARY    STATES. 

The  Barbary  States'  extend  from  the  Atlantic  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
They  include  the  Empire  or  Sultanate  of  Morocco,  the  French 
Colony  of  Algeria,  the  French  Protectorate  of  Ttinis,  and  the 
Turkish  Vilayet  or  Province  of  Tripoli. 

The  total  area  of  these  North  African  countries  is  about  880,000  square  miles, 
or  It  limcsas  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  the  population  amounts 
to  about  la  to  15  millions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa  include  the  B«ft>en,  or.  as  tbey  arc  called 
in  Ali^crm,  tiie  Kabyles,  who  dwell  in  tbe  mountains  and  in  the  scattered  vil- 
lages throughout  the  Atlas  region  ;  Uoort,  who  are  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  Axaba,  who  Hve  m  Ibe  more  open  parts  of  the  interior,  principally  within 
Iheir  own  encampments  ;  Necroes  and  Negroids  from  the  irans^^haran  coun> 
tries  ;  and  Jews,  cbiefly  the  descendants  of  those  driven  at  variotu  periods  froiu 
Europe.  In  Algeria  and  Tunis  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  Euitjpean 
settlers,  chiefly  Freacb,  Spanlanla,  Italians,  and  Maltese.  Tbe  Berbers  are  the 
descendants  of  the  original  iDhabitants  of  this  region,  which  is  named  after  them. 
The  Moors  are  a  mixed  race,  sprung  from  tmions  between  the  natives  and  tbe 
Arabs  and  other  invaders  who  have  at  various  periods  settled  m  this  region. 


I.  So  CiUnd  tron  tbe  £tr*€ri.  tb*  AUffiul,  or  «  tar  nte  the  earlku  kaova.  lahabasnls  ol  NeetliefB 
Africa. 
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CLASS-BOOK  OP  MODERK  GEOGRAPHY. 


Tbe  DAtives  of  Northern  Africa,  are  almost  exclusively  Mobimiaedmi  in  re-' 
ligiotL  Tbtir  manners  and  usages,  especiall]'  in  Morocco,  are  in  many  respects 
bvboroas,  or  indicate,  ai  the  best,  but  &  low  degree  of  dviliiauoa.  ^ 

Throughout  Northern  Africa  the  great  features  of  nature  aie 
nearly  uniform.  The  chains  of  the  Atlas  stretch  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  these  countries,  but  only  attain  any  considerable  height 
within  Morocca 

Tbe  plaist  between  the  Atlas  and  the  sea.  and  tbe  Tallejrs  that  are  included 
within  the  mountain -region,  are  the  mott  fertile  portions  of  the  territory.  Tbe 
hiU-iides,  towards  tbe  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  are  luxuriantly  wooded. 
'Ilietr  southern  slopes  pass  gradually  into  the  arid  region  of  tbe  Sahara. 

This  portioa  of  tbe  African  continent  has  do  perennial  rivera  of  any  magni* 
tude.'  There  are  nuniberless  winter  torrents,  but  few  of  them  preserve  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water.  The  takes  which  occur  are  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the 
Alla3  Mountains,  and  are  little  more  than  s^t  mar^hc^.' 

The  climate  U  warm  and  generally  healthy,  but  the  whole  region  is  exposed, 
on  its  southern  borders.  (O  tbe  hot  winds  of  the  adjacent  Sahara.  The  lalns 
are  copiotu,  but  confined  to  particular  seasons,  and  tbe  soil,  wherever  sufficient 
moisture  is  obtained,  is  Inxuriantly  fertila. 

Tbe  ludaitriM  of  Northern  Africa  are  not  considerable.  Tbe  preparation  of 
morocco  leather  (h^m  the  skin  of  tbe  native  goat)  is  a  pursuit  in  which  the  in< 
habitants  excel.  Tbe  larger  ponion  of  the  whole  region  is  pastoral,  sbcap  and 
goats  being  very  numerously  reared. 

Tbe  grain  called  dhorra,  or  millet,  is  extetuively  grown ;  wheat,  barlty,  and 
main  are  cultivated  to  a  less  extent.  In  Algeria,  the  cultivation  of  tbe  vine, 
cotton,  tobacco,  tbe  cochineal-tree,  and  indigo  is  successfully  pursued. 

The  productions  of  Nonhero  Africa  include  wool,  wine,  cervals,  aUa  or 
esparto  grass,  gum,  bees'-wax,  date*,  oUve-oQ,  and  goat  akinx.  These  are  ex- 
ported in  exchange  for  European  manufactures. 

*.'  Narthen  Africa,  like  ib«  awntnes  of  Wesunt  Asia,  exbibia  alsniB  evy  where  die 
tncu  of  decay  from  a  past  coodiUoo  of  greatocm  and  praipcrity.  The  cUef  part  of  the 
oouurm  enoracfWed  above  was  bkdudcd  iathacmpiraoraaeicat  Rome,  and  tbefrtqacnt 
ROiaiiU  of  Roman  roads,  ttmjri^,  theatres,  and  atjueducu — their  rqiia  now  oveigiQwn 
with  tbe  liuunani  vegetation  of  a  semi-tropicaJ  clinute— bear  teAitBtoaj  to  tbe  glMTOMK 
of  tb«  Rocnan  power.  In  the  immediate  aeisbbourtiood  of  Tunis  ar«  tb«  ranaios  tdCar- 
thMft—Qooi  the  rival  of  Rome.  Further  to  tbe  eastward,  witbin  tbe  provioc«  of  Tripoli, 
are  tbe  rulos  of  the  Greek  dtiei  which  farmed  ibc  a:icieiit  /Vn/^^/m — tbe  chief  amoag 
them  beioE  Cyreut  oc  Grenoab,  at  ti  is  now  called. 

MOROCCO. 

Morocco,*  the  most  westerly  of  the  Barbary  States,  extends  from 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  to  the  Sahara  on  the  south,  and 
from  the  Atlaotic  on  the  west  to  Alg^eria  on  the  east.  The  Empire, 
which  includes  not  only  the  Kingdom  of  Morocca  and  Fet  to  the 
north  of  the  Atlas,  but  also  the  territories  of  Sus,  TaJUtt^  Two/, 


t,  Fer  ImwiiiIIm  delalte  u  w  Ike  taati  caadt- 
l|oaoflb«pM|deaf  MDCvcco.jMjMcpbTbMaMa'* 
««dt.*'Tnvv^tmthrA>UtaadS«a«bwnMMacco.* 

gu  Tke  Bfixliikl  »i*  tlM  Trnti/t  aad  A*a.  *»•• 
Iw  Iks  OH  AtUutk.   ■   <!  Um  ATnAm.  MxtT 
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&c.  to  the  south  of  that  great  range,  has  altogether  an  area  of 
about  314,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  ti'om  5  to  8  millions. 

Morocco  is  phyaicalljf  divided  into  (1)  the  "Ten."  a  strip  of  fertile  land 
between  the  coast  aJid  (a)  the  Steppe4&nd,  embracing  the  main  and  minor 
nnges  of  (he  Atlms,  south  and  e»t  of  which  is  (3)  the  Desert  rm^a  of  the 
Sahnra.  The  coast-districts  are  watered  by  the  Muluyi.  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Sebn  and  Teasift,  which  enter  the  Atlantic  The 
soutbem  slopes  of  the  Atlas  are  drained  into  the  VfaAj  Draa,  which  is  full 
only  In  tho  rainy  seasan. 

The  fertile  coast-region  is  occupied  by  the  niHng  people,  the  Moon,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century ;  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  inhAbiled  mainly  by  the  Berber*,  bat  there  axe  also  Urge  numbers  of 
Jews  and  Nesfroet.  The  vegetable  productions  comprise  various  grains — wheat, 
barley,  ooUe — and  fmiti ;  agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  very  backward  stale.  Tlie 
principal  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain  arc  almonds  and  wooL  Morocco 
is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  JeaJ.  cafptr.  and  /««,  but  nothing  is 
doae  to  develop  these  sources  of  wealth.  •  Moreico  Uaihtr  is  tnanufacturcd  at 
Mequinez.  The  chief  ports  are  Tanoihr.'  Tktuan,  and  MocADOR.  There 
ore  neither  railways  nor  roads  ;  goods  are  transported  by  mules  or  cameU.  and, 
as  there  are  no  bridges,  the  caravans  are  unable  to  cross  the  rivers  when  these 
ore  in  dood.* 

The  form  of  govtmmtnt  is  ihftl  of  an  absolute  despotisni — (ho  authority  of 
the  Sultan— called  by  his  subjects  '  Emir-a!-Mumenin,'  or  'Prince  of  True 
Believers' — being  entirely  tmrestricted  in  either  religious  or  political  affairs. 
Many  of  the  Berber  tribes  are  virtually  independent  and  acknowledge  no  rule 
but  that  of  their  own  chiefs.  The  chief  divisums  of  the  country  ore — the  king- 
doms of  Pox  and  Morocco,  and  the  tributar>'  terTitones  of  Sos,  Droo,  Tafilet, 
and  Twat. 

The  chief  t9wns  of  Morocco  are  the  capitals— MOROCCO.  (50),  Fe»  (70),* 
and  Mequinez,  three  inland  cities  situated  within  tlie  plain  at  the  western  foot 
of  the  Atlas.  Fez  is,  nominally,  the  chief  capital  of  the  empire,  but  the  Sultan 
also  resides  oltcmalely  at  the  two  other  Imperial  cities  of  Morocco  and 
Mequinez.  Mo^^or  was  formerly  the  chief  port  of  Morocco.  Tangier  (ao), 
another  port  of  considerable  importance,  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  immediately  Iwside  Cape  Spartel.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Morocco  passes  through  Tangier.  The  fortress  of  Ceoto,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
is  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  adjoining  town  of  Tetaaa  also 
belongs. 

ALGERIA. 

Algeria,  the  most  important  of  all  the  colonial  possessions  of 
France,  extends  ftom  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  to  the  Sahara, 
on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Morocco,  and  on  the 
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east  by  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  It  has  an  area  of  about  133,000  sqtiare 
mties,  and  ^population  of  about  4  millions,  exclusive  of  wandenng 
Bedouin  tribes. 

Algeria,  bke  Morocco,  is  physically  divided  into  three  re^oos :  (i)  the  fertile 
"T^**  extending  inlmnd  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  (a)  bore  highlands  of 
the  Atlat  resioD,  beyond  which  is  (3)  the  AlseHaa  Sahara,  the  westcrti  pan  of 
which  forms  a  rocky  plateau,  between  1,500  and  3,000  Teet  high,  while  the 
eastern  part  is  a  low  plain,  in  some  places  considerably  below  sea-level.  The 
chid  rirers  are  the  Romnel  and  the  Shelifi.  both  of  which  enter  the  Mediterra- 
nean. South  of  (he  mountains,  the  nnmerous  periodical  streams  enter  the 
Sbott  Helshir. 

Ontyabout  one  twenty-6ftfa  part  of  Algeria  is  cultivated.  In  the  inland  regions 
louth  of  the  Ittl  the  only  arable  tracts  are  the  artificially  fonned  "oases" 
around  the  Artesian  wells  sunk  by  the  French.  The  vt^etable  productions  of  the 
TcU  couoify  are  similar  to  tbox  of  Southern  Europe,  and  much  wheat  and 
mne  are  now  produced.  The  princi|^  article  ol  export  to  Kngland  is  the 
"  alfa  "  (or  esparto  grass),  used  for  making  paper.  Iron.  lead,  and  copper  are 
also  largely  exported.  The  total  imports  amount  to  about  9  millions  sterling 
and  the  exports  to  about  8  millions  a  year.  About  three-fourths  of  the  trade 
is  with  France — the  direct  trade  with  England  does  not  amount  to  a  million  a 
year. 

Algeria,  which  is  regarded  more  as  a  detached  part  of  France  than  as  a 
colony  or  dependency,  is  divided  into  the  three  dcpanmeou  of  C7r««  in  the 
west,  Algiers  in  the  centre,  and  Constatitim  in  the  easL  Each  dtstnci  is  sub- 
divided into  a  Civil  Department  and  a  Military  District.  The  whole  colony  was 
under  strict  military  rule  until  1871,  when  a  civil  government  was  established 
in  the  Tell  country  and  in  the  settled  inland  districts.* 

The  chief  towns  of  Algeria  are  Algiers,  Oran,  Dona,  and  Cotistantine, 
ALGIERS'  (75).  the  capital  of  Algeria,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
along  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  A  railway  corutccta 
Algiers  with  the  port  of  Oran  (70),  330  miles  to  the  west,  and  with  that  of 
Bona  {30),  350  miles  to  the  east.  The  rnilw.iy  to  Bona  is  a  bnuich  from  the 
main  hoc  which  passes  through  Coutaatiat  (45),  a  strongly  forti&cd  town  in 
the  interior  on  the  banks  of  the  Roumel,  to  its  eastern  terminus  at  Tunis — 
Goletta. 

TUNIS. 

TUKIS  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Meditenrnnean, 
on  the  west  by  AlKcrU,  and  on  the  south  by  Tripoli,  I  ts  average 
widths  from  cast  to  west,  is  about  100  miles,  and  its  area'  about 
45,000  square  miles.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  k'adyia  or 
Berbers  and  Bedouin  AraSs^  nimiber  about  lyi  millions.* 

Tunis  is  physically  a  continuation  of  Algeria — the  "  Tell "  of  the  coast  being 
nmilariy  succeetled  by  the  central  highlands  and  the  descr^rc^on  ti^KXML 

«FU  giuMd  In  Iha  cmm  p*OTtoM>. 
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TbB  Mejerda  rises  in  Algeria,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  wUhin  Tunis. 
South  of  the  mountain  rejcion  is  the  Shott  jerid,  a  vast  salt  lake  or  swainp, 
the  Biirfaco  of  which  is  sever*!  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  proportion  to  its  extent,  Tunis  possesses  considerably  more  arable  land 
than  Algeria,  and  wheat.  oUt*-cU,  and  barley  are  lar^ly  exported  There  aro 
also  considerable  native  manufactures  {silk  and  woollen  stufEs,  pottery,  leather, 
ftc}.  The  principal  article  of  export  to  Great  Britain  is  aJfa  or  eifarto  grass, 
the  best  possible  substitute  for  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Most  o(  thfi 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  passes  through  TUNIS,  the  capiul,  which  is  con. 
nected  by  rail  with  its  port  of  Goletta.  Tunis  has  a  population  of  145,000  (of 
whom  30,000  are  Jews),  and  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  silks  and 
woollen  stulTs.  Thirtcco  miles  norlh-cast  of  Tunis  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Carthage.  Kairwan,  80  miles  south  of  Tunis,  Is  Die  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  Tunis,  and  bas  a  magnificent  mosque ;  it  was  anciently  the  capital' 
of  the  Arabian  empire  in  North  Africa.  Blserta  is  an  imporianl  port  on  the 
north  coast.     The  total  foreign  tmdc  averages  xH  millions  sterlmg. 

Until  i860,  when  the  Bey  grattted  a  constitution,  the  form  of  government 
was  a  pure  despotism.  From  1575  the  rulers  of  Tunis  acknowledged  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but,  tn  1871,  the  Bey  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Pone,  and  was  made  virtually  independent.  In  March,  i88t,  French  (roops 
crossed  Ihc  border  ostensibly  to  punish  the  Kroumirs  for  their  raids  into  Algeria. 
The  ulterior  object  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  French 
supremacy  in  Tunis,  and,  in  i88i-a,  the  Regency  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  and  its  affairs  arc  now  practically  administered  by  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  through  the  French  Resident  stationed  at  the  capital.  The 
Fk«nch  army  of  occupation  numbers  10,000  men. 

TRIPOLI. 

Tripoli*  is  the  most  easterly  and  the  least  ^voured  of  the  Barbary 
States,  and,  politically,  includes  the  adjoining  territories  of  Fexxan 
and  Bare*.  Although  it  has  an  area  of  half-a-million  square  miles,' 
the  gi^ater  part  of  it  is  an  absolutely  barren  desert,  which,  in  some 
places,  encroaches  on  the  narrow  habitable  zone,  and  even  pushes 
its  dunes  into  the  sea. 

The  population  of  Tripoli  is  roughly  estimated  at  i.ooo.ooo,  and  consists 
mainly  of  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  Tlbbus.  The  only  inhabited  pans  of  Tripoli 
Proper  arc  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  and  the  fertile  valleys  on  the  north- 
ern slopes  of  the  Gharian  and  the  Blatk  Mimnktim,  The  productions  include 
various  lands  of  grains  and  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  Ac  Most  of  the  products, 
not  only  of  Tripoli  itself,  but  also  of  the  Sudan,  ar«  exported  from  the  coital, 
TRIPOLI,  on  the  Mediternmeaa  coast. 

The  Urge  territory  of  FEZZAN  *  lies  to  the  southward  of  Tripoli,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  considerable  extent,  which,  though  devoid  of  perennial 
streams,  yet  constitutes  a  kind  of  oasis,  and  is  fertile  by  comparison  with  the 
desert-region  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  north.  The  chief 
town  of  Fexzan  is  called  Murxuk.  Tbe  principal  commercial  inieroourse  be- 
tween Central  .Africa  and  tbe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  passes  through  Feuan 
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\ff  wvf  of  Murztik,  which  is  on  the  direct  Iin«  or  commuaication  between  the 
dty  of  Tripoli  and  the  borders  of  Lake  Chad. 

BARCA,'  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  lies  10  the  east  of  Tripoli.  Barca  u  a 
rocky  plateau,  of  an  ftTcra^e  elevation  of  1,500  feel.  Its  steep  seaward  slopes 
ioclode  many  well-watered  and  fertile  vallejrs.  Bearhaci*(tbeancient  .fi^ntfiV/), 
tbe  capital,  is  the  second  port  of  the  province. 

Tripoli  has,  since  1835.  formed  a  vilaytt  tx  province  of  tbe  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;  tbe  Turkic  governor  rendes  at  tbe  town  of  Tripoli  (30).  Feuan  is  nikd 
by  a  subordinate  gorcmor  residing  at  Mnnak.  From  1^69  to  1873,  Bonai 
formed  a  distinct  proviaoe,  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  again  attached  to 
Tripoli 


THE    SAHARA. 

Tbe  immense  r^ion  of  Northern  Africa,  to  which  the  name 
Sahum^an  Arabic  word  meaning  "desert"— is  applied,  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  distance  of  over 
3,500  miles,  and  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  plateaux  of  Barbary 
and  Barca  and  the  coast  of  the  Uediterranean  in  Tripoli  to  the 
grass-lands  which  border  the  fertile  and  well-watered  countries  of 
the  Sudan. 

This  great  desert  region  has  an  area  of  over  3  million  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  not  more  than  3  millions  of  pastoral  nomads  and  robbers. 

Tbe  Sahara  is  not.  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  a  hncc  sea  of  saad, 
neither  is  it  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  sea.  There  are  depressions  below  the  level 
of  tbe  sea  to  tbe  south  of  Algeria  and  Tripoli,  but  they  are  neither  namerous 
nor  extensive,  and  the  Sahara  may  be  generally  described  as  a  vast  p'atfan 
with  a  mean  altitude  of  between  t,ooo  and  1,500  feel,  rising  in  the  central 
mass  of  Abaggar  to  a  height  of  from  5,000  10  10,000  feet  Here,  in  winter, 
tbe  loftiest  summiu  are  covered  with  snow,  and  streams  rush  down  their  w«iL 
gnused  slopes,  but  are  soon  lost  in  tbe  surroanding  desert.  Beodes  tbe  granite 
mass  of  Ahaggar,  tbe  mountains  and  u^ands  of  Tibasti.  AUr  or  Asbcu,  and 
Adrar,  are  partially  redeemed  from  the  prevailing  aridity,  while  the  "oaiM,'' 
which  are  more  numerous  in  the  western  and  central  divisions  than  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Sahara,  are  indeed,  as  the  name  implies,  "  resting •filaoM," 
and  with  their  attractive  verdure  and  welcome  shade,  surrotinded  by  the  wilder- 
ness of  sand,  are  like  islands  in  tbe  midst  of  an  ocean. 

'Hiat  tbe  aridity  of  tbe  Sahara  is  not  due  lo  tbe  character  of  tbe  soil,  but  to 
(be  cxeetstve  dryaets  of  the  atmosphere,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  wherever 
water  is  present,  there  a  habitable  spot,  an  ever-green  oasis,  is  formed.  Given 
water,  tbereforc,  this  pitiless  waste  is  not  condemned  to  etemsl  stailily.  Bjr 
means  of  Anesian  wells,  tbe  French  have  created  magnificent  palm-groves  ia 
the  Algerian  Sahara,  and  other  portions  of  the  desert  may  be  similarly  rendered 
prodtictive.  A  heavy  shower  will  clothe  the  most  arid  sands  from  tbe  Tell  to 
the  Sodaa  with  verdure.'  "  One  rainy  night,"  says  tbe  Sabaran,  "  makes  tbe 
grass  grow  for  three  years.' 
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There  Is  not  at  present  k  lingle  permanently  flowing  rirer  [n  the  whole  or  the 
Sahnm.  But  vxxdys,  or  dn'ed-np  river-beds,  ofsuch  length,  breadth,  and  deptii  as 
the  Wady  lEbarKhar  nnd  the  Wadjr  Mta,  show  that  at  some  retnote  period  the 
climate  must  have  been  very  differeniandtbe  rainfall  excesiiTdy  heavy  to  have 
supplied  the  enormous  amount  of  water  neceunry  to  lorm  and  fill  thtrse  great 
channels,  which  now  scarcely  fwer  have  any  surface  water. 

No  less  wonderful  is  the  number  of  beds  of  laket ,  and  even  lakes  themselves, 
in  the  Sahara.  These  are  met  with  most  frequently  where  depressions  exist, 
but  they  also  occur  in  other  more  elevated  places,  as  is  the  case  in  Fezzan ; 
and  we  may  weU  imagine  how  coihous  most  be  the  underground  springs  that 
feed  these  takes,  in  order  to  keep  them  cotutantly  supplied  with  water,  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  evaporation  lo  which  they  are  exposed. ' 

The  hot  wladi  and  tanditonns  of  the  Sahara  are  proverbial,  but  their  horrors 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  "it  is  rare,"  says  Reclus.  "that  the  violent 
and  burning  slmoofn  rolls  its  winding-sheet  of  dust  around  the  traveller  in  the 
desert— more  die  there  of  thirst  than  perish  by  hot  winds  or  sandstorms.  In 
fact,  the  physical  obstacles  lo  the  passage  across  the  desert  arc  much  less  for- 
midable than  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  fierce,  fanatical,  and  treacherous 
tribes,  whose  jealously-gtiarded  wells  and  on«s  are  the  only  possible  resting 
places M  rent*." 

The  two  great  natural  products  of  the  Sahara  are  the  date-palm,  which 
furnishes  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and  salt,  which  is  extensively  produced 
at  Btlraa,  on  the  route  from  Tripoli  to  Bomu,  and  at  Taodent,  on  the  route 
from  Morocco  to  Timbuktu.  Dates  and  salt,  with  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dost, 
and  slaves,  arc,  in  fact,  the  only  commercial  products  of  this  vast  region. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  desert,  with  ihe  Oasis  of  Siw&h,  forms  part 
of  Egypt ;  a  much  larger  portion  falls  within  the  limits  of  Tripoli.  Algeria,  and 
Morocco;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Sahara  is  more  or  Iciss  "occupied" 
by  a  number  of  independent  Berber  and  Arab  tribes.  The  Tirls  coast  region, 
in  the  extreme  west,  is  inhabited  by  Moorish  nomads,  and  the  Moon  are  also 
dominant  in  the  billy  country  of  Adrar.  The  central  bell  of  the  Sahara  includes 
the  Tuareg  plateau  and  oases  of  Twat,  Tidikcit,  TassUl,  Ahainru-.  and  Ahir  or 
Aiben — the  tal]  and  fierce  tribesmen  of  which  form  the  "horse-jjiiards"  of 
the  caravans  on  their  passage  between  the  Barbory  States  and  the  Central  Su- 
dan. These  Tnaregs  are  Berbers,  with  perhaps  some  Moorish  or  Arab  elements; 
but  the  Ttbbus,  a  pastoral  people  who  dwell  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert, 
are  nearly  allied  in  race  to  the  negroes  of  the  south. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sahara,  where  there  are  neither  roads  nor  waterways, 
is  carried  on  by  camel -caravans  which  cross  Ihe  desert  by  certain  routes,  the 
directions  of  which  are  determined  by  the  positions  of  the  welts  and  oases. 
ITie  trade  comiists  chiefiy  in  the  transport  of  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dnst,  and 
ivory  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  from  the  Sudan=the  caravans  returning  with 
cotton  goods  and  other  textile  fabrics,  cutlery,  arms,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts. 
The  most  frequented  route  passes  from  Tripoli  through  Murzuk  in  Feaan,  and 
by  the  nit  mines  of  Bilma  (which  furni-sh  an  article  of  considerable  trade)  lo 
Kukaoa  Lake  Chad.  Another  route  from  Tripoli  passes  more  to  the  westward 
through  Ghat,  which  has  been  Turkish  since  1874,  and  Agades.  the  capital  of 
the  Tuareg  Sultanate  of  Ahir  orAsben,  to  Sokoto.  Several  routes  from  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  converge  at  Insalah,  in  the  oasis-land  of  Twnt 
(which  is  equi-distani  from  Algiers.  Morocco,  and  Timbuktu,  and  which  will 
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I II  iHihIIj  form  pan  of  the  Algeriui  Sahvn),  axtd  lead  thence  hoom  the  i 
to  Tiobtdctu—tbe  mrntnus  also  of  a  minor  route  from  Mogador  thnM^  ibe 
great  sail  marlcet  of  TaodenL  Tafitet  and  Figtdg  in  Morocco,  Am  Setn, 
L-Aghouat,  and  Biskra  in  Aigoria,  and  Gbadames  on  ihe  borden  of  Tripoli,  are 
well-known  centres  or  termini  of  the  caravan  imffic  between  the  Sudan  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports. 


THE    SUDAN. 

The  name  "Blad  cs  Stidan,"  or  "Country  of  the  Blacks"  of  the 
old  Arab  geographers,  was  applied  to  the  vast  region  to  the  south 
of;  and  almost  co-cxtensive  with,  the  Sahara,  and  the  term  is  siil! 
used  to  indicate  the  belt  of  fertile  and  well-watered  countriem, 
which  lie  within  the  zone  of  tropical  rains  and  form  a  startling 
contrast  to  the  sterile  desert,  which  stretches  between  them  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterraneaji. 

Instead  of  the  waterless  desert,  with  iu  dried-up  river  beds,  scanty  vc^getation, 
wide  uninhabited  plains,  and  scattered  nomad  tribes,  the  Sodan  presents  the 
picture  of  a  richly-watered,  diversified,  fertile,  and  highiy-cuhivatcd  land,  wttb 
a  varied  £uina  and  a  tropical  flora,  wherein  dwell  many  populous  and  settled 
nations  who  have  anived  at  a  certain  degree  of  dvilization. ' 

In  its  widest  application,  the  Sadan  includes  the  entire  r^on 
between  the  Sahara  on  the  north  and  the  Guinea  Coast  and  the 
northern  watershed  of  the  Congo  on  the  south,  thus  extending  right 
across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  Abyssinia  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  considerably  over  3|0oo 
miles. 

The  tenritorial  divisions  in  this  vast  region,  except  along  the  Guinea  Coast, 
are  ragfue  and  undefined,  and  the  only  acknow1«lged  line  of  demarcatiOT  in 
the  interior  is  that  which  divides  the  "Spheres  of  Influence"  of  France  and  Eng. 
land  tn  the  Central  Sudan.  This  line  extettds  from  Say  on  the  Niger  to  Barnia 
on  Lake  Chad — the  valueless  desert-region  to  the  north  of  it  being  within  the 
French  sphere,  while  the  productive  and  thickly-peopled  countries  to  the  south 
are  wilhtn  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

The  great  natural  feattires  of  the  Sudan  are  the  Sen^aJ  and 
the  Gambia  in  the  IVestcm  Smian  or  Seneganibia,  the  Niger  aod 
Lake  Chad  in  the  Central  SuJati,  and  the  Upper  Nile  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  the  Eastern  Sudan. 

The  Seocgal.  the  Gambia,  and  the  Nigar  or  Joliba.  all  take  their  rise  near  each 
other  in  the  Fnta  Jallon  Highlands  in  the  Western  Sodan.  Tbe  Seztegal  and 
Gambia  Sow  westwards  into  the  Atlantic :  tbe  Niger  bends  to  the  eastward 
and  then  flows  south  mto  the  Gulf  of  Guiitea.  Unlike  the  other  great  riveri  of 
Africa,  these  three  riven  arc  navigable  for  coniiderabte  distances  inland,  tmotK 
stnicted  by  either  rapids  or  falls,  and  form,  therefore,  cxcallent  ''■>*«'w*«*t  of 
communication  with  the  interior. 

Laka  Chad  is  a  shallow  expanse  of  mudi  greater  extent  when  the  Shari  sad 
other  streams  which  flow  into  it  arc  in  flood  than  during  tbe  dry  season. 

1.  9Bifc«4'«  C<iMpwdl—  of  Cwfnphr  ukI  Tniti :  Aftua.— KaAa  J«feMM& 
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Tlie  Uppar  Nils  and  its  affluents  in  Ibe  Eanern  Sudan  have  been  already 

described. 

The  ctinutte  af  tbe  Sudan  is  thoroaghly  tropical .  and  portions  of  the  tntwior 
are  probably  among  the  hoitcfit  on  the  globe.  But  the  inland  countries  of  tbe 
Sudan  do  not  appear  to  be  unhealthy,  and  are  at  any  rate  tree  from  the  pesti- 
lent)^ malaria  which  prove  so  deadly  to  Eluropeans  on  the  coast.  The  rains 
and  Ibe  season  of  drought  succeed  one  another  with  nndcviating  regutarity.  the 
rainy  season  coinciding  with  the  position  of  the  sun  to  tbe  north  of  tbe;  Equator. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sudan  are  not  exclusively  of  Htgto  race. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  of  mixed  descent,  partly  of  Ara^  or 
Berber  origin.  The  latter  are  knoMrn  as  Folahs  or  FeUafafts^  and 
are  most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chad  and  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Niger ;  the  pure  Negro  race  is  found  to  the  west 
of  that  river. 

The  Pulabs  occupy  a  position  which  is  politically  and  socially  to  advance  of 
that  of  the  pure  Negro  races,  and  have  carried  with  them  into  tlie  heart  of  the 
African  continent  the  rites  of  the  Mobammedan  worship  and  (he  precepts  of  tbe 
Koran.  The  Negroes  themselves,  when  not  converted  to  Mohammedanism, 
are  unironnly  heathens,  given  up  toadegrading/r/uAiifli.  that  is,  Iheadoralion 
of  particular  objects  invested  by  thero  with  a  sacred  diaracter,  and  known  as 
fitishe:. 

It  is  in  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  tbe  Sudan  that  the  African  race  has 
reached  its  highest  suige  of  development  independent  of  European  influence, 
and  even  the  least  advanced  of  these  Negroid  Mohammedans  are  not  bar- 
barians— at  any  rate  not  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  The  Sudanese  people, 
generally,  have  settled  habits  of  life,  they  cultivate  their  fields,  weave  ooiton 
cloth  with  some  skill  and  dye  it  of  bright  colours.  Many  of  their  towns  are 
of  c>3asiderable  size,  and  the  courts  of  their  native  monarchs  display  varioui 
attempts  at  a  rude  kind  of  splendour  and  dignity. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  tbe  Negro  has  been  the  bUtb  trads. 
The  numerous  divisions,  into  which  Negro  Africa  has  always  been  divided. 
formerly  engaged  in  frequent  warfare  with  one  another,  for  the  eapress  purpose 
of  taking  captives  to  Ik  sold  to  the  slave  dealer  :  slave-hunting  expeditions  are 
still,  unhappily,  6tted  out  by  the  most  powerful  chiefs  against  their  weaker 
Deig^boars,  this  viUafes  of  the  latter  are  burned,  the  children  and  the  aged 
sUugbtcred,  and  the  able-bodied  marched  in  gangs  across  the  desert,  or  down 
to  the  coast,  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Tbe  slave-trade  has  alwa)rs  been  tbe  bane 
of  tbe  Negro  population  of  Africa,  and  the  substitution  of  a  mure  legitimate 
commerce  is,  therefore,  the  only  means  of  suppressing  this  cruel  and  iniquitous 
traffic. 

The  commercial  prodacttons  of  the  Sudan  are  chiefly  gold-dust^ 
ivory^  and  ostnch-feafksrs — besides  slaves^  who  formerly  constituted 
a  much  more  important  item  of  trade  than  at  present 

A  great  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Sudan  and  the  oountriet  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  by  means  of  caravans  which  cross  tbe  Sabaim.  Tbe 
merchants  engaged  in  Ihb  trade  are  principally  Moors.  Articles  of  Eurt>pean 
manufacture  are  thus  introduced  into  the  heart  of  tbe  African  continenL 

Tbe  French,  from  tbeir  splendid  *'base"  in  Senr^mbia.  are  making  strerra- 
ous  endeavours  to  open  tq>  a  great  trade-route  between  the  Senegal  and  tbe  Upper 
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Niger,  and  ha.ve  aJnmdj  oompleied  one  sectioa  of  tb?  Sen*ekJ.N!c*r  RaDway. 
irtudi  win  ultiiiiftBdjr  vnite  these  gmt  hij^fawa^s  of  commrrce  in  ibe  interior. 
Ftcscfa  gvD-boats  now  patrol  the  Upper  Niger  as  far  as  Kabara.  the  port  of 
Tbldxiktn,  and  the  great  river  is  within  the  French  sphere  of  influence  as  far  as 
Sagr.  but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  lo  divert  the  trade  of  the  Central  Sudan  west- 
wards and  of  the  actual  trade  which  goes  northvrard  across  the  desert,  the  cnr* 
rent  of  trade  from  this  richI]r-«ndowed  region  naturally  flows  southwards  alooc 
the  magnificent  waterways  of  the  Ktrcr  and  the  Benoe,  through  (thanks  to  the 
energetic  and  patriotic  action  of  the  Royal  Nij^  Company)  exclusively  Britiali 
territory.  A  compaiaiivdy  short  line  of  raQway  from  Yola  or  fron  KSMf,  at 
the  bead  of  naiigaiioa  on  the  Benue.  to  Kaka,  the  prvai  trading  tovB  oa  the 
borders  of  Lake  Chad,  would  result  in  a  great  expansion  of  British  trade  to  cbe 
Central  Sudan.  Except  in  the  Gambia  and  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold 
Coast.  France  ts  supreme  in  the  Western  Sudan,  and,  now  that  the  "  hicter- 
Uod "  of  the  Britl^  poasesstous  on  the  coast  is  practically  French  tenitorjr. 
no  gnaX  expansion  of  British  trade  with  the  interior  through  these  «»V>>t»ft 
need  be  expected.  But  oor  trade  is  supreme  in  the  Central  Sudan,  and  will 
also  be  in  the  Eastern  Sudan.  wbencTer  that  r^ion  is  re-opened  to  trade,  eitber 
through  the  Red  Sea  portf  or  by  the  vigorous,  but  pacific  action,  ot  the  British 
East  Africa  Company. 


THE    EASTERN    SUDAN. 
The  Eastern  Sudan  has  been  already  described,  and  we  need 
only  add  here  a  brief  account  of  the  g-eogjaphical  divisions  of  Kor- 
do&n  and  Darfur,  which  were  only  incidentally  referred  to  in  the 
section  on  *'The  Nile  Countries." 

Kordofan  lies  between  (and  partly  within)  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  Darfur.  It  has  an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  not  more  than  300,000. 

For  60  years  (that  Is,  since  iu  conquest  by  Mehemd  Ali  in  tSax  ami)  tbe 
Mabdi  rerolt  in  i8Sa}  Kordofan  formed  part  of  the  E^ptian  dominions.  Prom 
the  Nile,  which  forms  its  eastern  frontier,  to  the  capital.  EL  OBBID,  the 
oountry  consists  of  undulating  plains,  fairly  wdl-grassed  and  dotted  tKre  and 
there  with  mimosa  groves.  The  chief  drawback,  both  to  agrictUtural  and  pasUK 
ral  fakdustiy.  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  the  dkurra  sown  in  tbe  rainy  season 
yiridi  heavy  crops.  Gum  is  an  important  prodoct.  and  there  are  extensive  de- 
podu  of  irvM  art.  Kordoian  is  the  great  stronghold  of  Mahdism.  and  it  was 
from  El  Obeid  that  the  Mabdi  led  his  fanatical  followers  against  Kharttiai  ia 
1885. 

Darfur,  situated  between  Kordo&n  and  Wadai,  has  twice  the 
area  and  five  times  the  population  of  Kordo£an. 

From  the  If  arra  Monatains  (6,000  feet),  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  countiy,  mnneroaa 
streams  flow  during  tbe  rainy  season  through  (he  surrounding  plains,  wbi^ 
stretch  away  on  the  north  to  the  desert  and  on  the  south  to  tbe  Bahr  d  GkaiaL 
The  capita),  BL  FASHBR,  is  on  tbe  great  caravan  route  from  Wadai  to 
^ypt,  along  which  for  many  ceoturies  an  aimual  caravan  conveyed  ivpry  and 
jr»a>,  attrvJk  ftathers  and  f/aWi  to  Egypt,  returning  thence  with  valuable  mm 
fahrict.  arau.  and  wutAl  imartt.  But  the  Mabdi  revolt  stopped  this  as  well  aa 
all  other  communicattoos  with  Egypc 
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THE    CENTRAL    SUDAN. 

The  Central  Sudan,  a  purely  convemional  term,  is  applied  to 
the  region  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  extending  between 
the  French  or  Western  Sudan  and  the  Eastern  Sudan. 

Tbe  Central  Sudan  is  divided  into  a  numtier  of  Mohammedan  Negroid  Slates, 
the  limits  of  which  are  undehiied,  except  where  they  ore  marked  by  natural 
features  such  as  Lake  Chad,  the  Shari,  and  the  Niger.  Wadai  and  iu  iribu- 
lary  States  lie  to  the  east  of  Lake  Chad;  Bomo  and  Sokoto  arc  between  Lake 
Chad  and  the  Niger. 

WADAI— KANEM—BAGIRMl. 
The  Sultanate  of  Wadai,  with  the  tributary  States  of  Kanem  and 
BaginnJ,  occupies  the  entire  region  between  Darfur  and  Lake  Chad, 
and  extends  from  the  Sahara  on  the  north  to  the  Shari-Mobangi 
water-parting  on  the  south. 

The  mountains,  steppes,  savannahs,  and  deserts  of  Wadai  are  ooeapied  by 
lome  5  millions  of  Arabs  and  Negroes.  The  Arabs  of  Wadai  are  traders,  send- 
ing their  caravans  with  ivory,  slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  copper,  and  salt  north 
across  the  desert  to  Benghazi  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  west  to 
Bomu  and  the  Niger.  The  masters  of  the  country,  however,  are  the  Maba 
Negroes.'  fierce  and  fanatical  Mohammedans,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Senussi 
"  revivalists  "^the  rivals  and  deadly  enemies  of  the  Mahdists. 

The  Maba  Sultan,  who  resides  at  ABESHR,  rules  Negro  and  Arab  alike 
with  relentless  severity.  His  army,  about  7,000  strong,  is  chielly  employed  in 
levying  tribute  in  kind  (slaves,  horses,  cattle,  honey,  com)  from  the  provinces 
and  vassal  states. ' 

Kaocm,  a  vassal  State  of  Wadai,  is  on  the  northern  side  of  Lake 
Chad,  and  is  divided  from  Wadai  Proper  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal." 

The  people  of  Kaiiem,  who  are  allied  to  the  Tibbos,  are  held  in  subjection 
by  the  fiercest  marauders  in  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa— the  Aul-id-Slimin 
Arabs,  The  capital  is  NJUai,  but  the  agent  of  the  Sultan  of  Wadai  resides  at 
Mao,  to  the  north-west  of  Njimi. 

Bagirmi,  also  a  tributary  State  of  Wadai,  Ues  to  the  south-east 
of  Lake  Chad,  and  includes  the  low-lying  plains  and  marshes  of 
the  Lower  Shari. 

'Ilie  handsome  and  warlike ,  but  also  l>Iood  thirsty  and  cruel ,  people  of  Bagirmi 
■re  Mohammedan  Negroes,  and,  prior  to  the  capture  of  their  capital,  MAS- 
SENA,  in  iS/i.bythe  Sultan  of  Wadai,  were  independeuL  They  cultivate  the 
soil  and  raise  large  crops  of  dhurra  and  tnillet,  which  they  barter  for  tobacco,  Ac 
They  are  also  inveterate  slave-hunters,  and  make  frequent  raids  on  the  pagiin 
tribes  to  the  south.  Dr.  Nachtigal,  the  tinive  explorer  of  the  CenUal  Sudan, 
accompanied  several  of  these  predatory  excursions  and  witnessed  the  borbaroiu 
erueldes  of  the  Bagirmi  warriors. 

t.  "  TIm  11»1i>  propoiulenite  to  wcti  an  viuoi  I  tiMjr  u«  hMyhtr,  tanpeiiom,  imI  agfrmMr*.  and 
Uut  Um  couatnr  i«  caUcJ  IMr  M>ita,  or  *  UwcIUiic.  |  war  luc  no  lamws  far  tb«i&"->-l>f«/nwf  Xk^M/. 

BKt  oT  Ibc  Maba,'  «  nU  at  Pmr  tfm^t.     ne  \     %,  The  Stwntaaan'n  Ve*r  B«ok. 
ftiM  «M  broaiM  ntltM*  Uaa  htotlt.  mkI  ha*«  I     i.  TUt  DaJu  •!  iibual  mmxt  imK  br  ttmttyjttitd 
htm  MaUBbna*  for  tncr  «5d  jn-an.    Indundar,  I  wnti  The  Bvbr  'i  Cbanl  In  Iba  EiMMn  Sadan. 
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BORKU,  tfaat  is,  Bar-noa,  or  "  the  Land  of  Noah,"  is  a  lovely  and 
fruitful  country,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Lake  Chad.  It  has  an 
area  of  perhaps  50,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  5 
millions,  chiefly  Kanuri  Negroes. 

Th«  Kanori*  Negroes  of  Bomu  are  a  mixed  race  of  Negroes  and  Tibbus. 
and  are  r^arded  as  "  the  most  cultured  people  in  CZentrai  Africa,  and  their 
woven  bbrics.  pottery,  and  metjQ  ware  are  highly  prized  throuehoot  the  Sudan." 
Like  the  Maba  Negroes,  or  rather  N^[roids  of  Wadai,  the  tCantiris  hold  the 
Arab  imniigrants  and  other  races  in  subjection.  Both  these  Mobammedan 
Soltanates  are  indeed  remarkable  ejomples  of  indigenous  Negro  civiUiatioo, 
each  possessing  a  well-orgami^i^  administration,  a  Court  and  a  Gowemmeot, 
with  all  their  dignities  and  offices.  Unhappily,  however,  the  whole  policy  of 
these  States  i&  based  on  slavery,  and  the  tiaiffic  in  human  beings  is  atill  earned 
on.  *  The  Sultan  has  an  army  of  30,000  men  partly  armed  with  rifles,  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  and  eren  some  artillery. 

There  are  several  towns  with  over  10.000  inhabitants  in  Bornu  Proper  and 
the  larger  tributary  States,  and  KU  KA  or  Kukawa,  the  capital  of  the  Sultanate, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Chad,  has  a  population  of  from  50.000  10  60,000. 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  Central  Sudan.  Roblfs  and  Nachtigal^ 
the  explorers  of  the  Central  Sudan,  saw  immetise  slave  caravans  depart  beooe 
for  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  and  European  good^  still  reach  this  great  mart  cluefly 
by  the  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  although  the  route  by  One  Beaoe 
River  is  much  shorter,  the  direct  distance  from  Yola  on  the  Benue  to  Kuka 
being  only  about  350  niile^. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  SOKOTO. 
The  Fulah  Empire  of  Sokoto,  which  is  practically  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate, is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Central  Sudan,  and  includes  all  the  former  Haussa  States  between 
Lake  Chad  and  the  Niger,  together  with  the  tributary  States  of 
Adamawa,  Gaodo,  Borgu,  Nape,  and  other  smaller  ** kingdoms" 
in  the  Niger-Benue  region. 

7*be  agricultural  resources  of  this  fertile  and  well-watered  region  are  coa- 
sidexable — rice  and  otber  cereals,  dates  and  honey,  are  largely  exported,  and 
much  cotton  is  grown,  for  the  Haussa  people  are  skilful  in  manufacturing  it 
into  durable  material  (which  is  coloured  u-ith  indigo  and  oiber  native  dyes), 
and  they  also  make  excellent  leather  goods  (shoes,  sandals,  harness,  Ac.). 

The  Emperor  of  Sokoto  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Fulah 
dynasty,  and,  as  "Lord  of  the  Mussulmans,"  has  conferred  00  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  full  sovereign  power  throughout  a  Urge  port  of  bis  doniinions,  and 
complete  jurisdiction— civil,  criminaJ,  and  frscal— over  non-natives  throughout 
Iheremafnder.*  He  governs  directly  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
Empire ;  the  rest  is  ruled  by  vassal  kings  and  chiefs  who  pay  him  an  annii«l 
tribute.  Most  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  these  vassal  States,  over  which 
the  Sokotan  army,  estimated  at  about  90,000  uiantry  and  30,000  cavalry.  Is 
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scattered.  The  armies  and  police  forces  of  British  We&t  Africa  are  recruited 
from  the  Negroid  Haussas  of  tbe  Sokoio  region,  and  render  good  service,  being 
brave,  taithful.  and  amenable  to  discipline. 

Kano  (35),  tbe  old  Haussa  capital,  and  still  the  commtrcial  metropolis  of 
tbe  Centra]  Sudan,  lies  about  midway  between  Ktika,  tbe  capital  of  Bomu, 
and  Sokoto,  the  lormer  cbicf  town  of  the  Fulah  conquerors  of  Haussaland. 
Sokoto  u  no  longer  tbe  capiul  of  the  Empire,  and  its  100,000  inhabitants  have 
dwindled  to  to.ooo — ^scarcisly  half  tbe  population  of  Wamo,  tbe  preseot  capi- 
tal.     Both  towns  are  on  the  Sokoto  River,  an  afHueot  of  the  Nigei. 

Gando,  another  large  centre  of  population,  is  on  (he  samt;  river,  about  90  miles 
south  of  Sokoto.  It  is  the  capiul  of  the  kingdom  of  GANDO,  which  extends 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  Middle  Niger  Valley.  Saj,  a  town  on  the  Niger,  specified 
In  the  Anglo-French  Convealion  as  the  starting  point  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  British  and  French  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Niger-Chad  region, 
is  within  tbe  territory  of  the  ICmg  of  Gando.  with  whom  the  Royal  Niger  Com' 
pany  have  made  analternalive  treaty,  by  virtue  of  which  his  kingdom  is  praclk 
tally  a  British  Prolectorate. 

NUd,  on  the  Oil  River,  a  western  affluent  of  the  Niger,  is  tbe  capital  of 
BORGU,  another  vassal  State  of  Sokoto.  Borgu  lies  entirely  to  the  west  of  the 
Niger,  and  to  the  south  of  Gando.  The  Oli  River  divides  Borgu  from  the  king. 
dom  of  NUPB,  also  a  native  Suie  Inbuiary  to  Sokoto,  on  tbe  Middle  Niger. 
The  greater  part  of  Nupe  lies  between  the  British  territories  of  Yoruba  and 
Benin  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  vassal  States  between  the  Niger  and  its  great 
tributary  tbe  Benue.  Takoba,  the  capital  of  one  of  these,  is  a  town  of  between 
50.000  and  100.000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  on  a  fertile  phUeau,  at  an 
altitude  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  basin  of  the  Upper  Benue  is  within  the  kingdom  of  ADAMAWA,  the 
last  conquest  of  the  Fulahs  to  the  south-east.  This  magnificent  country  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bomu,  and  on  the  north-cast  by  Bagirmi.  Towards 
tbe  south  and  south-east  its  limits  are  undefined.  The  capital,  Yola,  is  a  busy 
trading  centre  on  tbe  Upper  Benue,  and  is  regularly  visited  by  tbe  Ruyal  Niger 
Company's  steamers,  which  ascend  the  river  to  Riba^,  70  miles  above  Yola. 
The  line  of  denaarcation  between  the  British  sphere  in  the  Niger-BcDue  region 
and  tbe  German  Protectorate  of  the  Cameroons  passes  from  the  Rio  del  Rey 
on  the  coast  to  Yola.  and  thus  apparently  leaves  almost  tbe  whole  of  Adamawa 
within  tbe  Gerroan  sphere  But  as  Adamawa  is  a  vassal  State  of  Sokoto,  the 
Royal  Niger  Company's  treaty  with  the  Fulah  Emperor,  and  their  effective 
commercial  occupation  of  Yola.  most  necessarily  lead  10  ao  alteration  ia  tbe 
botmdary  agreed  upon  in  1BS6. 
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THE    WESTERN    SUDAN. 

Besides  the  Atlantic  Coast  Colooies  and  States,  the  Western 
Sudan  includes  the  vast  region  which  stretches  north  to  the  Saliaia 
and  cast  to  the  Middle  Niger. 

Of  the  numerous  territorial  divisions  in  this  vast  and.  as  yet,  imperfectly  known 
region,  the  most  important  is  the  FRENCH  SUDAN,  which  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  tbe  Upper  Senegal  and  part  of  that  of  tbe  Upper  Niger 
or  Joliba,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  Uy  Kaarta  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire 


of  Ahmadu,  andoD  the  south  by  PntajBlkm  and  Sudott'i  Empire.  To  the  east 
of  the  French  Sudan  are  tbe  protected  kingdoms  of  SEGU  or  Bimbarra,  (&r&t 
made  known  by  Mungo  Park)  and  UASSINA— both  countries  traversed  by  tbc 
Joliba  or  Upper  Niger,  and  inhabited  by  Mohammedan  negroes  of  tbe  Man- 
dingo  and  Fuloh  tribes. 

Tbe  French  Sudan  is  now*  governed  by  a  Superior  Commandant,  re&idcniat 
KAYBS  on  the  Sen^^,  whence  a  railway  has  been  made  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  a$  far  aa  Bafulabe,  and  will  uluroalely  be  continued  to  the  Niger  at 
tbe  town  of  Bamakti,  which  has  been  fortified.  Lower  down  tbe  river  is  SEGU, 
the  capital  of  tbe  formerly  powerful  kingdom  of  Bambarra.  French  gunboats 
(conveyed  in  sections  from  tbe  Senegal)  now  patrol  tbe  Upper  Niger  as  lax  as 
Kabara,  tbe  port  of  the  famous  city  of  TIMBUKTU,  the  chief  emporium  of 
txal£c  across  the  Sahara  between  tbe  budan  and  the  Barbary  States.  Timbuktu 
stands  in  a  sandy  plain  about  9  miles  north  of  the  Niger,  and  is  the  converging 
point  of  several  important  caravan  routes,  and  is  also  the  objective  point  of  the 
proposed  Trans-Saharan  Railway  from  Algeria.  SansaodiK,  also  on  the  N  iger  a 
few  miles  north  of  Segu,  is  a  much  larger  and  more  important  trading  town, 
with  an  iodusirious  and  wealthy  population  (30,000  to  40,000)  carrying  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  gold,  salt,  indigo-dyed  native  cloth,  and  slaves.  In  the  great 
island,  or  rather  dooab,  of  Massina  (or  Massina  rroper).  formed  by  the  Niger 
and  its  branch,  the  Ea-ule  River,  is  another  prosperous  trading  town — Jeane — 
with  a  large  trade  in  salt  and  gold. 

Between  Segu  and  Massina  and  the  nonbem  borders  of  Ashanii  and  Dahomey 
are  several  other  negro  States,  such  as  those  of  Mossi,  Gunna,  Dafina,  and  Tieba, 
and  Dacomba  and  Kong,  further  south.  Little  is  known  of  these  countries,  but 
all  of  them  are  within  the  Freocb  sphere  of  influence,  which  tbos  covers  the 
whole  of  tbe  Western  Sudan  with  the  exception  of  the  British,  Portuguese,  and 
German  Colonies  and  Settlements  on  the  Senegambtan  and  Guinea  Coast,  and 
the  Republic  of  Liberia.  When,  therefore,  tbe  French  power  is  as  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  Upper  Niger  as  it  is  on  the  Senegal ,  the  French  Sudan  will  ia- 
eviubly  expand  and  ultimately  absorb  all  these  kingdoms  and  empires  now 
under  the  protection  or  within  ihc  *  sphere '  of  France.  TTiis  future  empire  of 
France  in  Western  Africa  is  already  provided  with  four  distinct  and  uncontested 
bases  on  tbe  coast,  namely,  the  Senegal  Coajt,  that  of  the  Rivieres  du  Sud,  tbc 
Ivory  Coast,  and  a  part  of  tbe  Slave  Coast. 

*,*  We  have  now  noticed  all  the  principal  bdandcoaatrieaofN^Foland — tbe 
maritime  r«t>oa  of  tbe  Sudan  is  included  in  tbe  following  section,  which  dcab 
with  tbe  littoral  divisions  of  Western  Africa. 
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WESTERN  AFRICA. 
The  western  coasts  of  Ainca,  within  the  Tropics,  are  a  distiiict 
natural  region,  extending  through  a  range  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  miles  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  from  the  borders  of 
the  Great  Desert  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Frio,  to  the  south  of  the 
Equator.  This  extended  range  of  coast  exhibits  a  succession  of  low 
plains,  backed  by  uplands  and  plateaux  of  moderate  elevation  at 
some  distance  inland.  In  some  places,  as  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  high 
grounds  advance  to  the  coast  and  meet  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
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All  the  great  rivers  that  are  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  African  contment 
belong  to  this  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orange.  The  chief  of  them  are 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Nle^er,  all  to  the  north  of 
the  Equator  ;  the  Confo  ii  partly,  nnd  the  Coanza  and  the  Cnnene  .ire  entirely, 
to  the  somh  of  that  line.  But  a  vast  number  of  smaller  streams,  withnumeroui 
creeks  and  salt-water  estuaries,  occur  throughout  the  entire  range  of  coast. 

Owing  to  its  position  and  to  its  numerous  rivers  and  streams.  Wesiero  Africa 
is  characterized  by  a  most  redundant  vegetation  and  on  unhealthy  cUmate. 
The  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  acting  on  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  occa-' 
sions  the  malaria  and  deadly  feven,  which  are  ao  commonly  fatal  to  Europeans 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  cosimerdal  productions  of  Western  Africa  include— besides  the  charac-  { 
IcriMic  goid-dutt.  ivory,  and  oUrick  feaikers—palfn-oit^  bees' -wax,  and  various 
gums.  It  is  firora  the  regions  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  and  the  line  of  the 
Guinea  Coast,  that  these  latter  products  are  chicRy  obtained,  and  the  trade  in 
them  (which  ts  carried  on  by  European  traders — chiefly  English,  French,  and 
German)  has  been  largely  extended  within  recent  years. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa  are  almost  exclusively  pure  Negroes 
Many  Europeans  arc  settled  among  them,  at  various  points,  as  traders  and  ' 
missicmaries.  The  Negro  population  is  divided,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  Sudan, 
into  nimerous  petty  kingdoms,  fonmcrly.  and  even  yet,  at  frequent  war  with 
one  another.  This,  together  with  the  slave-trade,  has  been  the  great  bar  to 
the  material  progress  and  social  improvement  of  the  negro,  who,  after  all. 
does  possess  undoubted  capabilities  for  im{!irovement.  The  light-hearted  gaiety 
of  manner,  which  is  one  of  his  most  striking  attributes,  is  accotnpanied  bjr 
depth  of  feeling,  tenderness,  and  strength  of  will  which  give  good  promise  thai 
the  race  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  attain  to  a  degree  of  civiUcation  and  refine- 
mcnt  now  exhibited  only  by  individual  negroes  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances. 

DIVISIONS  :  The  g^rcat  geographical  divisions  of  Western 
Africa  are  Senegambia^  tapper  Guinea^  and  Lsnver  Guinea. 

Senegambia  is  ihc  name  given  to  the  maritime  region  of  the  West- 
ern Sudan  from  the  Senegal  to  the  promontory  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Upper  Gtiinea  includes  the  coast  countries  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
the  Bight  of  Biafra.  By  Lower  Guinea  is  generally  understood  the 
coastlands  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  Cape 
Frio, 

The  political  divisions  of  Western  Afnca  include  the  numerous 
colonics,  settlements,  and  protectorates  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  two  independent  Sutes 
^he  Republic  of  Liberia  and  the  Congo  Free  State. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA  includes  the  colonics  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold 
Coait.  Lagoa,  and  the  Nlffsr  Protectarato — all  in  Upper  Guinea. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  includes  the  old  colony  of  the  Senegal,  and  tba 
newly  formed  territory  of  the  Rividres  da  Sud  (Rivers  of  the  South)  in  Sene- 
gambla.  with  the  settlements  and  protectorates  on  the  Ivory  Coast  and  on  the 
Slave  Coast  in  Upper  Guinea,  and  the  French  ConKo  Protectorate  in  Lower 
Guinea. 

f  L 
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PORTUGUESE  WESTERN  AFRICA  embraces  two  distinct  territories, 
the  one — Potta^ese  Gaia»» — in  Upper  Gainea,  and  the  oiber — Portasnestt 
West  Africa  or  Angola — in  Lower  Guinea,  together  with  the  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Prince's  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

GERMAN  WEST  AFRICA  also  includes  two  separate  territories,  ToffoUnd 
on  ihe  SUre  Coast  in  Upper  Guinea,  and  the  CaawrooBS  Protectorate  in  Lowa- 
Guioea. 

SPANISH  WEST  AFRICA  is  limited  to  a  few  settlements  in  Corisco  Bay 
in  Lower  Guinea,  together  with  the  islands  of  FemaiMlo  Po  and  Anooboa  in  the 
Gulf  of  GoiDea. 

Tbc  REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA,  on  the  Grain  Coast  in  Upper  Gvinn,  is 
absoiately  independent,  and 

Tbe  CONGO  FREE  STATE,  of  which  the  King  of  Belpum  is  sovereign, 
is  nominally  so. 

'.-  German  Soatfa-West  Africa^  between  the  Cunene  and  the  Orange,  geo- 
graphically forms  part  of,  and  is  therefore  described  under,  "Southern  Africa." 

*.*  Tbe  Saharan  Coast,  between  Cape  BUnco  and  Cape  Nun.  is  claimed  by 
Spain,  to  wbi(^  the  adjacent  Canary  Islands  also  belong.  The  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  Madeira,  in  the  North  Atlar:tic.  belong  to  Portugal.  The  islands 
of  St.  Helena,  Ajceosioa.  and  Tristan  d  Acimha,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  bdoog 
to  Great  Britain. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  various  divisions  of 
Western  Africa  io  their  geographical  onler,  from  north  to  south. 

The  student  should,  first  of  all,  uace  the  limits  and  note  tbe  position  of 
ibese  divisions  on  a  good  map,  so  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  gained  at  the  out- 
set of  their  absolute  and  relative  position  and  extent. 

'. '  Tbe  following  is  a  complete  list  o{  ibe  political  dMsloos  of  West  Africa, 
named  in  order,  from  north  to  south  : — 

I.  The  French  Colony  of  the  Sena^aL 

3.  The  British  Colony  of  the  Gambia,  divided  by  a  strip  of  Fiendi  tenrtttfy 
from 

3.  Portnpiese  Gnlnca,  wbtc^  is  separated  l>y 

4.  llie  French  Territory  of  the  Rivliru  da  Sad  from 

5.  The  British  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  extends  to  tbe  borders  of  tbe 

independent 

6.  Repeblk  of  Liberia.     Then  follow 

7.  The  French  Settlements  and  Protectorate  of  the  Irory  Coast, 

8.  The  British  Colony  of  tbe  Gold  Coast, 

9.  The  German  Colony  of  Togoland, 

10.  The  French  Protectorate  of  Porto  Novo  and  Kotoaa,  and 

1 1 .  The  British  Colony  of  La^os.  all  on  the  Slave  Coast.    The  IVotccLonte 

of  Lagos  adjoins 
13.  Tbe  Niger  Protectorate,  which  is  divided  into 
(i).  The  Niger  Territories,  and 

(3).  Tbe  OU  Rivers  District     Britisb  West  Africa  ends  at  tbe  Rio  del 
Rey,  ibcuce  to  the  south  extend 

13.  Tbe  German  lYotectorate  of  the  Camerooos, 

14.  The  Preach  Coago,  with  the  Spanish  settlemenu  oa  Corisco  Baj  aad 

the  Portuguese  distna  of  Cabinda. 

15.  Tbe  Coago  Free  State,  and,  lastly, 

16.  Portngvese  West  Africa. 
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The  French  Colony  of  the  Senegal,  or  Scnegambta,as  it  is  called 
from  its  two  great  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  CJambia,  includes  the 
coastlands  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  borders  of  Sierra  Leone,  with 
the  exception  of  Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  English  settlements 
on  the  Gambia, 

Inland,  tbe  French  bave  extended  their  dominion  over  the  S<ia«K«l  riverain 
dlttricts,  and  have  pcnelrated  into  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nigar,  The  road 
to  the  Niger  from  tbe  coaxt  is  secured  by  a  looy  Uoc  of  fortm — the  cordon  starts 
at  Dakar,  the  commercial  meiropoIi5  of  French  Wc5t  Arrrca,  on  the  eutera 
side  of  the  Cape  Verde  Peninsula,  with  a  splendid  natural  bArtx>ur  defended  by 
the  island-fortress  of  Goree,  and  skins  the  coiut  as  far  as  ST.  LOUIS,  the 
political  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegantbia,  situated  on  a  low 
island  in  the  Senegal,  neat  its  mouth.  It  then  ascends  tbe  river,  and  pmiiti 
through  KAYES,  the  capital  of  the  French  Sudan.  Medina,  ihe  head  of  navl- 
gallon,  and  Baftdabe.  higher  up  the  river,  to  Kits,  Ibe  key  of  the  two  Sudans, 
and  thence  strikes  the  NiKcr  at  the  fortihed  post  of  Baniakn,  the  proposed 
(crminus  of  tbe  French  Senegal-Niger Railutay,  which  ii  now  open  from  Kayca 
to  Bafulabe. 

Tlw  soil,  wherever  water  is  abundant,  is  estrenftly  fertile,  and  oil-yielding 
palms,  acacias  which  yield  gum-arabic,  cottoo*treea,  and  baobatw  or  monkey* 
bread-trees,  grow  luxuriantly  tn  this  hot  and  unhealthy  region. 

The  n:itives  are  chiefly  Maadlago  Negroei  in  the  Interior  and  Jolofs  on  Ibe 
coast,  but  there  are  also  numbers  of  the  remarkable  and  much  more  advanood 
Polahs,  tt*ith  Moors  and  Arabs  on  tbe  Saharan  side  of  the  Senegal.  The  («w 
Europeans  arc  either  conoected  with  the  govemmeni  or  are  engaged  in  trade, 
which  consist)  in  Ibe  exchange,  bgrbarter.ofpalS'Cll.enBBti.gwu,  lodla-niMMr, 
iTory,  and  skias,  for  cotton  gaodt,  ^eadt  and  trtnkeft,  mtlal  vaaret,  he.  Nearly 
one-balfof  the  imports{totaJ  annual  value  30  million  francs)  comes  from  France, 
and  fully  two.-thirds  of  tbe  exports  go  to  that  country.  Allhouffh  tlic  Senegal 
is  considered  a  flourishing  colony,  the  expendiiure  tnctirred  by  tbe  Home 
GovcmmcDt  is  more  than  four  times  tbe  amount  of  ibe  colonial  revenue. 


THE     GAMBIA. 

The  small,  but  important,  Britiih  Crown  Colony  of  the  Gambia 
includes  St  Mary**  Island,  on  which  is  ihc  town  of  Bathursj, 
Britiah  Combo.  Albredaf  the  Ceded  Mile,  McCarth/a  Island,  and 
various  other  islands  and  territories  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Gambia. 

Tbe  River  Gambia,  which  was  frequented  by  English  traders  in  tbe  Ume  of 
Qoeca  EtUalMtfa.  is  navigable  (or  vessels  of  300  toot  as  ^  as  the  RapMs  of  Bar* 
neoada,  a  diMaooe  of  300  aiks  from  the  sea,  but  oo^  the  ietarr  river,  as  far 
as  MoCvtfay's  Island.  180  miles  above  Ditbunl,  ts  rvgtnted  at  Bnttsh. ' 

TIm  suple  esipon  of  the  O^oay  is  |pr«aad  oac*.  whida  are  icnt  chiefly  to 
ManciUcs.  Vaaa'.waa;  iodU.4vbbcr,  and  hidai  arc  also  cqwrted,  boi  the  total 
tmd*  doas  not  aiuouoi  lo  hali-o-ooiilion  a  year. 


h-  tto^bM«w*J«WMt4l 
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'. '  Tbe  Gambia  Js  divided  from  PDrttigDese  Guinea  by  a  belt  of  French  lerri- 
tory  which  is  included  in  the  Sene^  Colony,  and  which  is  traversed  hy  the 
Cuaioaiue  Rirer.  The  trade  of  this  part  of  the  Senegal  centres  at  Carabasc, 
fti  ibe  mouth  of  the  Casamanzc. 

PORTUGUESE    GUINEA. 
Porti^^ese  Guiaea.  includes  the  coast  belt   traversed  by  the 
Cacbeo,  the  Geba,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Cassini  Rivers,  with 
the  adjoining  Bissag^os  Islands. 

The  oaly  settleaient»  are  Zaagnicbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cottitianxe  River; 
Cacbvo,  at  the  moutb  of  the  Cacheo  or  San  Domingo  River ;  EUaaao,  oa  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Geba ;  and  BiiUmo,  on  an  islaod  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  Rio  Grande.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  Negroes,  and  altbou^  the 
rivers  afford  easy  access  lo  ibe  interior,  the  (^^rtuguese  mAke  no  eSbrt  to  create 
or  develop  a  trade. 

RIVIERES    DU    SUD. 

The  Riri^rcs  dn  Sud  is  the  name  given  to  the  French  territory 
between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  detached  from 
the  Senegal  Government  in  1891. 

This  territory  cotuiata  of  the  narrow  plain  which  extends  between  the  Pnta 
JalloQ  Ht«htaii(U  and  the  sea.  and  which  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Nasax.  Rio 
Pongo.  and  other  "  Rivora  of  the  South." 

The  Licatenant-Govemor  of  the  Rivieres  du  Sud,  who  alto  controls  the 
French  settlements  on  the  Ivory  Coast  and  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  resides  at 
KONAKRY  on  the  Dobreka  River. 

SIERRA    LEONE. 
The  British  Crows  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  includes  the  whole 
of  the  coast  region  between  the  Rinses  du  Sud  on  the  north  and 
Liberia  on  the  south,  together  with  the  island  of  Sherbro,  the  Isles 
de  Los,  and  other  islands. 

The  coast-line  is  about  aoo  miles  in  length,  and  the  Colony  has  a  total  area  of 
about  4,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  perhaps  aoo.ooa  Sierra  Leooe 
Proper  ooDSists  of  a  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape  Slarra  L«me,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rak«ll«  or  Sierra  Lcoa*  River.  This  peninsula  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  native  chiefs  in  1787,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  formed 
into  a  place  of  refuge  for  Uberatcd  negroes.  The  colony  is  thickly- peopled. 
but  there  are  only  about  270  whites,  the  climate  being  simply  pestilealial  1 
Eoropeans.  The  "White  Man's  Grave,"  as  Sierra  Leone  is  sometimes  calle  _ 
is,  however,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  country,  and  its  undulating  hills  are  dad  ' 
in  an  evergreen  mantle  of  the  most  luiunant  vegeuiion,  while  all  kinds  of 
tropical  fruit  grow  in  abundance  on  the  richly  fertile  and  well-water^  mhL 
And  yet  agriculture  scarcely  exists ;  there  are  no  food  resources,  and  if  the 
colony  were  "  cut  off  from  England  and  America  for  three  months,  it  would 
be  in  a  semi-starving  condition."  The  people  of  Sierra  Leotte  are  bora  tradara. 
and  are  almost  all  engaged  in  trading  European  goods  for  the  products  of  the 
interior — palm-oU,  palm  kenseb.  groood  suts.  India-nibber,  gunu,  tiidas,  bees'- 
was,  kola  nats,  &c  Thiee-fuurth&of  t!)e  imports  come  from,  but  only  ooe- 
third  of  the  exporU  goes  to.  Great  Britain.      The  trade,  which   amoasts  to 
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about  j^6oo,ooo  a  year,  centres  at  FREETOWN ,  which  is  picturesquely  lituatcd 
on  a  sbpc  of  the  "Sierni  Leono"  or  Lion  Hill,  and  has  an  excellent  and 
strongly  fortified  hnrbour.  There  is  frequent  and  regular  steam  com  muni  cation 
with  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  Havre,  and  Marseilles.  The  RokeUe  River  is  navi> 
gable  for  40  miles  inland,  and  the  Sherbro  River  for  ao  miles. 

There  arc  numerous  elementary  and  several  hi^bcr-class  schools  in  Freetown 
and  a  Training  College  at  Fourab  Ba^,  affiliated  ID  Durham  University.  About 
40.000  of  the  Sierni  I^conc  Negroes  ore  Protestant  Christians,  5,000  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  the  rest  are  pagans. 


LIBERIA. 

The  Negro  Republic  of  Liberia  extends  to  the  south-east  of  Sierra 
Leone  for  about  500  miles  along  the  Grain  Coast,'  and  claims  aU' 
ibority  for  about  200  miles  inland. 

Liberia  is  interesting  as  the  only  Negro  Slate  in  Africa  formed  on  a  European 
basis.  The  Constitution  of  the  "  United  States  of  Liberia."  proclaimed  in 
1847,  is  bo^ed  on  that  of  the  United  Suics  of  America,  the  President  exercising 
the  executive  power,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Kcprcseniativcs — holding  the  legislative  authority.  Liberia  was  originally 
founded,  in  1833.  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  freed  slaves,  and  Amcrico-Liberians 
still  dominate  the  vastly  more  numerous  aboriginal  tribes,  of  whom  the  best 
known  and  the  most  useful  are  the  Kroomea*  of  the  Cape  Palmas  ri-'^tun. 
There  are  over  a  million  Kroos  and  other  indigenous  peoples  in  the  Republic, 
but  only  about  30,000  Americo-Liberians. 

The  commercial  products  of  Libena  are  coSm,  pftloi-oll  [the  materia]  of 
which  almost  the  whole  of  our  common  soap  is  made),  palm  oati,  cocoa, 
•agar,  arrowroot,  ivory,  and  hides,  but  the  exports  and  imports  combined  do 
not  exceed  haU-a-million  a  year. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  MONROVIA  (6),  near  Cape  Mesurado.  but 
HARPER,  near  Cape  Palmas,  has,  with  its  suburbs,  a  larger  population.  As  in 
Sierra  Leone,  there  are  niunerous  schools,  and  Ibe  ctvilixed  negroes  are  nomi- 
nally Christians,  but  neither  here,  where  ihe  white  man  is  not  permitted  to  own  a 
foot  of  land  and  is  deprived  of  every  administrative  and  govcrniuental  function, 
nor  in  the  adjoining  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  freed  slaves  and  their 
descendants  enjoy  the  bene&ts  of  a  just  and  kindly  government,  efficiently 
carried  oo  by  capable  British  officials,  has  the  presumably  "civilized"  negro 
shown  any  strong  desire  for  progress,  indeed  he  seems  to  have  almost  relapsed 
tnto  barbarism. 


THE     IVCRY     COAST. 
The  French  Protectorate  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  which  supplies  no 
ivory  now,  extends  from  Liberia  to  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  the 
actual  Limits  being  the  San  Pedro  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Assinje 
River  on  the  east 
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Serenl  Urge  riven  eoter  tbe  lof  oons  thmt  frin^  this  coast,  whidi  b  nodded 
wHb  European  tradinf;  posts  or  lactones,  where  palm-oil  and  ground  muti  are 
collected  Tor  shipnaenL  to  Marseilles  Of  Liverpool  Of  these  trading  stalktas.  the 
most  important  are  GRAND  BAS5AM  and  Asslaie.  which  have  been  Frencii 
since  1843.  The  approach  to  Grand  Ba&sam  is  defended  by  Fort  Kcmoora. 
Ocbu  is  a.  fortified  post  in  the  inierior.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  ib« 
climate  is  unbealiby  for  Europeaiu. 


THE    GOLD    COAST— ASHANTI. 

The  British  Crown  C0I007  of  tbe  Gold  Coast  comprises  the 
harbourle»$  coast  between  the  Assinie  River  and  tbe  German 
Colony  of  Togoland,  with  a  Proteirtorate  extending  inland  to,  and 
virtually  including,  the  native  Slate  of  Ashanti. 

The  Cold  Coast  Celoaj  thus  includes  tbe  whole  of  the  low  and  unhealthy 
Goast-plaiu  between  the  Assinie  River  on  tbe  west  and  a  point  some  ^o  miles 
east  of  tbe  entrance  to  the  Ugoon  through  which  tbe  Volta  Rirer  enters  tbe 
sea.  The  Black  Volta  rises  in  the  Kong  uplands,  and  is  joined  tiy  tbe  Red 
Volta  and  tbe  White  Volta  in  the  Gonja  countr>'.  and  thence  lo  a  point  abo«n 
70  miles  irom  tbe  sea  it  forms  the  boundary  betu'een  tbe  Brittih  and  the  Ger- 
man  Protectorates.  Tbe  Volta  is  navigable  within  tbe  colony  for  small  boats, 
as  also  are  the  Aacobra  and  the  Prah  Rivers,  which  flow  through  the  gold  min- 
ing district  of  Wassaw. 

The  Colony  and  Protectorate  have  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  t^  millions,  of  whom  not  more  than  150  are  Diropeans. 
Tbe  natives  are  chiefly  Paotb,  who  are  akin  to  the  Eeroe  and  more  warlike 

Ashantis  in  tbe  iotcrior. 

Of  tbe  numerous  forts  and  foctories  established  on  tbe  Gold  Coast  by  various 
European  nations,  since  tbe  Portugoese  built  tbe  Castle  of  EJmina'  in  1481, 
ihe  most  important  are  ACCRA  (30).  founded  by  tbe  Danes  and  purchased 
from  Denmark  in  1850.  and  now  tbe  capital  and  chief  port  of  tbe  colony ; 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  former  capital,  whose  great  church-like  fort  stands 
close  to  tbe  water's  edge,  and  the  terminal  port  of  the  Great  North  Rond  which 
leads  through  Coomassie  into  tbe  inierior ;  Chams,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Prah 
River:  Axiaand  Elmina,  tbe  most  imponant  of  tbe  Dutch  settlements  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain  in  187a  ;  Adda,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Volta.  and  Qoitta. 
further  east  on  the  coast  near  Cape  Sl  PauL  Several  trade  routes  from  tbe 
interior  converge  at  Accra,  which  is  united  tiy  submarine  cable  with  Europe, 
and  by  branch  cables  with  Grand  Bassam,  Kotoou.  Lagos,  tbe  Niger,  ftc, 
and  by  a  land  line  with  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Palm  oU  and  palm  kernels  are  tbe  staple  products,  isdia-rahbar  abounds  in 
tbe  inierior  foresu,  and  tbe  whole  region  is  rich  m  gold,  which  is  now  being 
worked  by  tbe  aid  of  modem  spplianc£&. 

Asbanti,  before  the  power  of  its  merciless  tyrant  was  crushed  by 
the  British  in  the  sanguinary  war  of  1873-4,  was  one  of  tbe  tnost 
powerful  of  the  Negro  kingdoius  of  West  Africa. 
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The  British  Crown  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  I..ae:o 
the  lagoon  islands  of  Lag^os  and  Iddo,  and  the  adjoining  lagoon- 
covered  coast  from  Kotono  on  the  west  to  the  Benin  River  on  the 
east.' 

Lagos  thus  lies  between  the  French  possessions  on  ibe  SI«ve  Coast  and  the 
Bfitisfa  Protectorate  or  the  Nigw,  from  which  it  u  separated  by  the  Benin  Rirer. 
the  most  westerly  of  the  numerous  delta  channels  of  the  Niger.  Lagos  Island 
has  an  area  of  onl)^  iH  square  miles — the  whole  Colony  and  Protectorate  in* 
elude  about  looo  square  miles,  with  n  population  of  loo.oso,  only  about  xoo  of 
whom  are  Europeans 

LAGOS  itsdf  is  the  larKCSl  town  and  most  important  port  in  all  West  Africa. 
It  has  a  mixed  population  of  about  fio.ooo,  and  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
only  safe  harbour  along  600  miles  of  coast,  the  '  river '  of  I'Ogos  being  one  of 
the  few  navigable  channels  tietween  the  network  of  lagoons  and  creeks  which 
extends  along  the  coast.  Lagos  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  ^M.wm  Marta 
OQ  the  Guinea  Coa&t,  but  the  trading  stores  or  factories  now  cxdange  KW*** 
cloth,  tobacco — "anything  from  a  fish-hook  10  a  cask  of  rum  " — for  palm  ofland 
kernels,  cotton,  ivotr,  gum  copaJ,  and  other  native  products.  A  large  trade  is 
also  carried  on  at  Bada^ry  to  the  west,  and  at  Palma  and  Leckle  to  the  east,  of 
Lagos.  The  "Liverpool"  of  West  Africa,  as  Lagos  is  called,  is  in  r^utar 
communication  with  Liverpool  itself  by  the  mail  steamers  of  the  AJrieam  Sttam- 
skif  Co,  and  by  those  of  the  Britt'sA  amd  African  Sfeam  Navigation  Co.,  and 
with  Hamburg.  New  York,  and  Rio  Janeiro  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessda. 
The  internal  communication  is  chiefly  by  water  along  the  network  of  lagoons. 

The  Offua  River  aflTords  an  easy  and  direct  passage  from  Lagos  to  Abbeekota, 
the  well-known  and  populous  capital  of  YORUBA,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
remarkably  fertile  country,  lionnded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Lower  Niger. 
Northern  Yoruba  has  been  conquered  by  the  Fulohs,  and  forms  the  riverain 
kingdom  of  Hnpc,  a  vassal  State  of  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  but  directly  attached 
to,  and  practically  controlled  by,  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  South-east  of 
Yoruba  and  exiending  thence  to  the  Lower  Niger  and  its  delta,  is  the  old  king* 
dom  of  BENIN,  now  entirely  within  the  British  sphere.  The  Yoruba>Betun 
region,  which  measures  about  250  miles  Crom  cast  to  west,  and  some  aoo  miles 
from  north  to  south,  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  powoful 
native  ' '  kingdoms"— every  petty  chief  in  West  Africa  is  a  "  king  " — ^whi^  were 
perpetually  embroiled  tn  htUe  wars,  and  were  active  centres  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  beneficent  nile  of  the  British  authorities  at  Lagos  and  the  energetic  action 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  together  with  the  remarkably  successful  mtaBoo- 
ary  work  carried  on  al  Abtwokuta  and  other  places,  are  gradoally  bringing 
order  and  security  into  this  hchly-producltre  tropical  country,  the  climate  of 
which,  although  not  excessively  unhealthy  in  the  interior,  debars  the  European 
from  active  labour,  but  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  indigenous  inhabitancs. 
Here,  as  indeed  throughout  the  verdant  alluvial  basin  of  the  Niger,  "  millioas 
might  dwell  in  wealth  and  bappineu  were  it  not  for  incessant  wars  fomented  by 
religious  fanatics  and  petty  kinglets,"  and  ibcse.  wherever  British  tnducace  ex- 
tends, are  rapidly  twcoming  things  of  the  past 
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THE    NIGER    PROTECTORATE. 

The  Niger  Protectorate  includes  the  entire  basia  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Nigger,  with  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  the  Benin 
Hirer  to  the  Rio  del  Rey,  and  thus  adjoins  the  British  Protectorate 
K^  Ltt^os  on  the  west  and  the  German  Protectorate  of  the  Oime- 
room  on  the  east. 

On  the  north,  the  Niger  IVoicctorate  is  limited  by  a  line  drawn  (according  to 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1890)  from  Say  oa  the  Niger  to  BArnia  on 
Lake  Chad.  On  the  west,  lo  the  north  or  Lagos,  its  limits  arc  undefined,  but 
are  co-extensivc  with  the  territories  belonging  to  Nupe,  Borgu,  and  Gando,  and 
on  the  east  it  includes  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  tbe  empire  of  Sokoto.  On  the 
south-east,  the  British  sphere  b  divided  from  the  German  Protectorate  by  a 
treaty  lice  drawn  from  the  bead  of  the  Rio  dal  Rey  10  the  Ethiope  Rapids  on 
the  Cross  Rirer,  which  debouches  into  the  Old  Calabar  Kiver,  and  thence  con- 
tinued in  a  norib-easterly  direction  to  the  cast  of  YoU  on  the  ISenue.* 

The  River  Niger  and  its  ^eat  tributary  the  Bcnue,  are  the  natural 
highways  into  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  the  Central  Sudan^ 
and  the  whole  navigable  course  of  both  rivers  is  through  British 
territory,  while  the  enormous  internal  and  coast  trade  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  British  merchants. 

The  dead  level  of  the  Niger  Delia  is  broken  by  numerous  diannds,  many  of 
which,  such  as  the  Benlo  and  the  Forcados  Rivers  to  the  west,  and  the  Brass, 
Kew  Calabar,  and  Boony  Riven  to  the  east,  of  the  main  channel — the  Nua 
Rlvtr— are  navigable  by  steamers  of  light  draught,  while  vessels  of  600  tons  can 
ascend  the  Niger  itself  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Bcnue  to  Raboa,  600 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Benue,  also,  which  Joins  the  Niger  near  Lokoja,  330 
miles  from  the  aea,  is  navigable  to  RiDAoo,  70  miles  above  YoLA  and  450 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Niger,  and  750  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Niger  Protectorate,  which  has  an  area  of  500,000  aqoare 
miles  and  a  population  of  perhaps  20  milUcns,  is  divided  into  (i) 
the  Niger  Territories,  govemeci  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  and 
(3)  the  Oil  Rivera  District,  at  present  under  British  Consular  juris- 
diction. 

The  Niger  TerritoriM  include  the  wbolo  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Niger,  and 
are  governed  by  the  ROVAL  NiORJt  Company  (under  the  control  of  the  Foreign 
Office),  in  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  the  native  States  and  tribes  (about 
300  in  numtwr),  including  the  empire  of  Sokoto  and  the  vassal  kingdoms  of 
Gando,  Borgu,  Nupe.  &c. 

The  OU  Rivers  District  mctudes  the  whole  of  the  coast-line  between  Lagos 
■nd  the  Cameroons,  except  that  siting  within  the  Niger  Territories.  The  British 
Consular  Jurisdiction  is  chiefly  enralaed  In  the  estuaries  between  the  Benin, 
Brass,  and  the  Old  Calabar  Rivtrt. 
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The  staple  products  of  this  region— /o/m-o//  and  palm  kerneU^ 
vegeiabU  butter^  JP*"^*  ivory^  kides^  india-rubber ^Slc—^xg  exchanged 
for  cotton  and  v/oollen  goods ^  hardware^  spirits,  ^uns,  gunpowder^ 
saity  &c,  at  the  "factories,"  or  trading  stations,  of  which  there  arc 
a  large  number  on  the  coastal  estuaries  and  on  the  Niger  and  its 
tributaries. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  LnterDiJ  trade  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benue  U  carried 
on  by  the  Royal  Niger  Conpaaj,  which  has  over  150  bctohes  od  or  Dear  the 
main  stream  and  its  tributaries,  and  a  river  fleet  of  90  steamers,  constantly  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  palm-oQ  and  other  native  products  collected  at  the 
▼arious  factories  to  Akassa,  the  port  of  entry  at  the  Nun  River  (the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Niger),  where  they  are  transhipped  to  the  ocean  steamers,  most  oC 
which  malce  Liverpool  their  terminal  port.  ASABA,  a  large  town  on  Ibe  right 
bank  of  the  Lower  Niger,  150  miles  from  the  sea  and  50  miles  above  Ab«,  Che 
very  centre  of  the  palm-oil  region  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  is  the  seat  of  the  local 
government  (the  general  government  is  conducted  by  the  Council  in  LoodOD), 
bat  the  Company's  military  headquarters  are  at  Lnkoja,  an  important  tradioc 
centre,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benue  and  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Iffb«Kbe.  Further  south,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  Ooltaha, 
which  marlu  •"  the  northern  limit  of  the  palm-oil  trading  region ;  higher  up, 
ivory  and  shea-bntter  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade." 

In  the  01)  Rivers  District — so  called  from  the  enormous  amount  of  /q/h-m/ 
brou^t  down  the  Benin,  Brass,  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  Old  Calabar,  and  other 
*'oil  rivers"  10  the  coast — most  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Hat  Afriean 
Asaoeiation  of  LiverpooL  The  principal  trading  stations  arc  at  Old  Calabar — 
Dulce  Town.  Creek  Town.  &c— Opobo,  Bonny,  New  Calabar.  Brass,  Warri, 
and  Benis.  Pa-ln-oil  and  ktnuls  are  the  staple  articles  of  trade  at  all  the 
depAts  in  the  district,  tnil  more  tpiriis,  guns,  and  gumfcwder  are  imported 
into  this  district  than  into  the  territories  of  the'  Royal  Niger  Company,  which 
imposes  heavy  duties  on  spirits*  and  on  gunpowder  and  arms.'  and  absolutely 
prohibits  the  importation  of  spirits  into  the  regiua  north  of  lat  7  °  N. 

'.'Wc  have  now  described  the  countries  and  colonies  of  Satg- 
gambia  and  Upper  Guinea.  Lower  Guinea  has  not  been  subdivided 
to  such  an  extent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Spanii^h  en- 
clave in  Corisco  Bay,  contains  but  four  divisions — the  Genaan  Pro- 
tectorate of  the  Cameroocs,  the  French  Congo  Protectorate,  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  Portuguese  West  Africa. 

THE  CAMEROONS  PROTECTORATE. 
The  German  Protectorate  of  the  Cameroons  includes  the  coast 
region  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  between  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the 
north  and  the  Campo  River  on  the  south.  A  treaty  line,  running 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  to  the  east  of  Yola  on  the  Upper 
Benue,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  British  Niger  Protecti>- 
rate'  and  the  German  territories,  which  are  divided  from  the  French 
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Coogt>  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  eastwards  from  the  mouth  nf 
the  Campo  River  along  the  2"  N.  laL  The  eastern  or  inland  limit 
of  the  Protectorate  is  undefined,  and  may  be  extended  beyond  the 
meridian  of  1 5'  E.  long.  The  area  is  estimated  at  150,000  sqaan 
miles  and  the  population  at  3)i  millions,  only  about  icx?  of  wbocn 
are  Europeans,  most  of  them  Gennans. 

Belweeo  the  Rio  dd  Rey  and  the  esttury  of  the  Camerooai  River,  tbe  wA- 
Canic  Caaarooa  lloootaia— the  Sfamg<hma-Lt>6a.  or  "  MountAin  of  the  Sky  '^ — 
rises  ma^esucally,  "UkeagiganUc  pyramid."  from  a  torndcciAUra(taw  anvni 
with  a  most  huntriant  vegetatKHi,  and  posacs^g  a  aoil  oapftbll  ot  piajticim 
the  iDOSt  valuable  plants  in  profusion.  A  Gcnnan  Company,  founded  ifl  rVtt^ 
has  large  plantatiou  of  tol>acco,  eoflec,  aad  cacao,  and  thm  tmde  lit  ytlM  VK 
pntry,  iodia-rtthbar,  and  other  valuable  products,  which  wa*  •clt*'>>ycKnifd  on 
before  Germany  took  pos&e&sion  ol  the  country  in  1885,  has  larf«])r  Hrtvaied. 
llw  princapal  &ctorics,  or  trading  Katioat,  arc  al  Cammomu,  al  the  head  ol 
the  Caneroou  ouury.  and  GrMt  Bataaga,  la  llw  KWth.  VtCTOIUA.  oa 
Ambas  Bay.  bnieriy  an  Englah  miuiaoary  MtttoiDml,  k  Uw  leU  of  frMrtnt- 
meut,  which  is  carried  on  by  as  Inperial  Commimiimm,  utMad  by  a  Inal 
CottDcii  of  merchanls. 

THE    FRENCH    CONQO. 

7I1C  French  Congo   Protectorait   m>Un\m%  t|i**  iHiftin*   r^f  thf 
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Gabun«  Ogowai,  and  Kwilu  river*,  and  vxi 
and  its  tributary,  the  UobaocL     Tbli  viitl 
over  350,000  square  miles  and  a  nalivQ  pvpuJ 
lions. 

Tbe  Caban  t»  the  fiaeat  esuiary  la  WrM  a.,..^   ,..„  ,...  ......  .  „ 

though  abuttdantlytappbed  by  aa«WMh.  ., 

ruing.  a»  they  do.  In  the  garra  to  Cri*U  1 

feet  in  bei^.  and  Marody  60  aiJLn  (f'^m  i(tk 

IB  600  miles  in  length  aad  bu  man)'  I'xi]'  *i\*>*  • 

overlook*  ibe  Congo  to  the  nortli  1 

plain  as  a  broad  navigabW  rtv«r, 

and  fanu  a  large  delu  al  ii 

rim  Itea  tbe  Ogowai,  alK-  i.n 

Congo,  and  form  even  a  !>-    '     '  .1, 

Tbe  Frtoch  slope  of  the  CoacawdidK'.  .ii, 

Lieona.  Altaa.  and  o(herat«aillfJoJi'    .  ,||, 

tbc  Mobangt  aod  Staalcy  Po«4. 

The  native  iohabitanii  induJc  it*  Uftrngw,  «r  Qabunuc ,  aod  oihct  Btintu 
tribes  00  ibe  coast,  and  the  BatafcM  on  tUx  Cj^tnQ  ilopc,  bui  the  cannibal  Wuu 
ia  the  aorth  are  the  moat  nuiDcrou*-  Ouou  auii  ivury  v«  brought  down  to  Um 
factories  00  the  cooat  mad  lo  Ibe  tradtag  Hauom  on  the  Oguwai  and  il.c  Congo. 
The  prtactpol  acttleoMol  and  Mat  ofiovariuiwal  U  UBftftVlLl^,  on  the 
Mtuary  of  the  Gabun.  Th«ce  m*  savaral  Matiooa  and  fortified  potts  on  die 
Ogowai.  Ibe  fonbBtf  inland  bung  rraocarUlc.  from  which  a  rouu  has  been 
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side  of  Sianler  PooL,u]d  almost  opposite  Z^^/Ai.V«,  the  capital  of  the  Upp 
Congo  division  oi  the  Congo  Free  State.     A  bundred  milei  wesi  of  BnucavtUe 
IS  PbUipperiUe,  the  easlet nmost  siaiion  on  the  ICwilu-Niadi. 

On  the  coast,  about  ao  miles  south  o(  the  mouth  of  the  Kwilu,  is  t^Mngo,  the 
capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Loango. 

•.•A  few  small  settlemenis  on  Corisco  Bay,  with  Corisco  liUod,  about  40 
miles  Dortb  of  the  Gabun  River,  belong  to  S/tiin.  and  are  poUiically  attached 
10  Fernando  Po. 

There  is  another  small  enclave  on  the  Loango  coast — the  PorttigueM  lerri- 
tory  ot  Cabioda  and  I-aDdana,  which  has  a  seaboard  of  about  60  miles  and 
extends  inland  along  ihe  Chiloango  Ri%'er,  and  is  separated  trom  the  Congo 
estuary  by  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  forms  lhe  only  part  of  the  West  AMcan 
coast  that  belongs  to  the  Congo  Free  Stale, 


THE    CONGO    FREE    STATE. 

THE  CONGO  Free  State  — Z*£'('rt/  ImUpfndant  du  Congt^— 
founded  in  1885  and  of  which  the  King  of  Bci^'ium  is  sovereign,  is 
estimated  by  Stanley  to  have  an  area  of  over  a  million  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  27  millions.  The  State  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  French  Congo  and  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Cabinda, 
on  the  north  by  the  Moban^  River,  on  the  east  by  British  and 
German  East  Africa,  and  on  the  south  by  Zambesia  and  Portuguese 
West  Africa. 

Stanley's  estimate  of  the  area  and  prapulaiion  of  the  Stale,  of  which  be  was 
the  founder  and  6rst  Governor-General,  i$  tindoubtedly  excessive — later  esti* 
mates  give  the  area  03  not  more  than  800,000  square  miles,  while  the  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  8.  la,  15.  and  ao  millions.  The  natives,  whatever 
their  number  may  be,  belong  mostly  to  tbe  Bantu  race,  and  there  are  many 
Arab  slave-hunters  in  the  north-eastern  pnrt  of  ibe  State,  and  numerous  tribes 
of  dwarfs  or  fygmits  in  the  great  forest  of  the  Arui^imi  r^on. 

The  great  natural  features  of  the  State  are  the  mighty  Congo 
and  its  numerous  tributaries^  which  form  an  incomparable  network 
of  over  10,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways. 

The  maKnificent  fluvial  system  of  the  Coof  o  entitles  it  to  rank  among  the  few 
great  rivcra  of  the  world,  but  several  of  the  more  important  waterways^  including, 
unhappily,  the  main  stream,  are  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids. 

The  COHQO  Itself  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Matadi,  a  distance  of  110 
miles,  but  between  Matadi  and  L£OPOLDVtu.£,  a  distance  of  aoo  milo,  it 
flows  from  gorge  to  gorge  over  no  less  than  3a  falls  and  numerous  rapids. 
The  highest  of  the  cataracts,  the  Yellala  Palls,  are  only  15  feet  In  height,  but 
the  river,  as  it  Iea*.-cs  Stanley  Pool,  is  i  ,030  feet  above  iu  level  at  Matadi.  From 
Matadi  to  Isangila  {50  milcsf  the  nver  is  absolutely  impassable,  but  the  88 
miles  from  IsANClLA  to  Manyanga  is  navigable  water,  above  which  it  is  again 
obstructed  by  cataracu  and  r.ipids  ftom  Maxyanca  to  LjU)POLDVux£  {85 
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mEles).  Above  LeopoldvjUe.  the  river  is  navigable  for  i.ooo  miles  to  Stanley 
Falls,  and  a  railvmy,  335  miles  in  Icngih,  is  being  built,  from  Matadi  Io 
LE£<jpoldvilx£,  to  joiti  the  Upper  Congo  (od  wbicb  there  ore  now  some  18 
ateainersj  with  the  Lower  Conf^,  which  has  a  regular  steamer  service  with 
Europe.  Of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  the  Mobangi  River  is  navi- 
gable to  and  above  the  Zon^a  Rapids,  in  lat.  4*'  N.,  while  the  Kassaj-Sankom 
system,  on  the  south,  includes  numerous  navigable  waterways,  the  Kassai  itself 
being  navigable  by  river  craft  for  1,800  miles.  The  Atuwimi  flows  through  Iho 
dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests  which  cover  vast  areas  between  tbo 
Albert  Nyanxa  and  the  Congo. 

The  principal  commercial  commodities  of  the  Sute  are  Ivory,  robber,  gum 
copal,  palm-oil,  Kroond  out*,  and  coffee,  but  there  are  many  other  sources  of 
wealth.  The  masioc,  banana,  and  sograr-caae  flourish,  and  tobacco,  coffe« 
(which  here  grows  wild),  cocoa,  vanilla,  rice,  hemp,  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce could  be  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  oFibe  Congo  basin.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made,  but  the  resources  of  the  State 
cajnnpt  be  developed  to  any  extent  until  the  Matadi-LeopoIdvUle  Railway  is 
completed  and  the  slave-trade,  wbicb  is  still  rife  in  the  Upper  Congo  region,  11 
absolutely  suppressed.  The  annual  value  of  the  trade  is  under  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  about  i  ,000  veascts  enter  the  ports  of  the  Slate  every  year. 

The  three  noteworthy  places  on  the  Lcu/er  Congo  are  Banana,  the  chief  port, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  BOMA,  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  about  50  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  Matadi,  on  the  south  side,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  and  the  startitig  point  of  the  new  railway  to  Leopold- 
ville.  On  Stanley  Pool,  the  most  important  of  the  30  stations  on  the  Upper 
Conga  Other  important  posts  are  Kwmmonth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kwa 
River,  which  brings  down  the  collected  waters  of  the  Knssal-Sankuru  tribu- 
taries ;  Eqaatorville,  at  the  junction  of  the  Juafa  with  the  Congo ;  Bansala, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  100  miles  north  of  the  Equator ;  Basoko,  at  tbe 
junciioQ  of  the  Wruwt'ni ,-  and  Stanley  Palls  Station,  just  below  tbe  falls  so 
called.  Mpala  is  a  station  on  tbe  western  or  Congo  State  side  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, on  the  opposite  side  of  wbicb  is  Karema,  a  station  founded  by  tbe 
State,  but  subsequently  abandoned,  and  now,  with  Ujiji  and  other  stations  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  within  the  limits  of  German  East  Africa.  At 
Luluaburg.'  a  station  on  the  Lulua,  one  of  the  numcrotis  tributaries  of  the 
Kassat,  the  Slate  has  made  experiments  in  raising  flocks  and  herds— it  ii  said 
wHb  some  success — and  in  rice  plantations.* 

The  Govemmeat  of  the  Congo  State  is  carried  on  by  (i)  the  Ceatral  Gorent- 
meat  at  Rru<isels,  directed  by  the  King  oi  Belgium  a.s  sovereign  of  tbe  State, 
and  (3)  the  Local  Government  at  Boma,  under  a  Governor-General.  The 
Revenue  of  the  State  is  principally  derived  from  a  subsidy  of  jf  40,000  a  year, 
^^^H  paid  by  the  King  out  of  bis  private  fortune.'  Almost  all  the  officials  and  chiefs 
^^^B  of  the  13  provinces  into  which  the  Slate  is  divided  are  Belgians.  There  is  an 
^^^F  armed  force  of  3,000  natives,  and  a  fpw  armed  vesicis  on  the  Lower  and  Upper 
F  Congo. 
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PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA. 
Portuguese  West  Africa  includes  the  maritime  Province 
Angola'  (which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the  Coaeae 
Rirerj  and  the  Protectorate  of  Lnnda,  and  a  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  Zambesi  in  the  interior,  together  with  the  territory  of 
Cabinda  and  LamUna  to  the  north  of  the  Congo,  The  total  area 
of  these  vast  territories  is  fiilly  600,000  square  miles,  while  the 
population  does  not  exceed  3)^  millions. 

Portnpiesc  West  Africa  is  thus  bounded  on  tbe  north  and  noTtb-«ast  bf  tbe 
Coaco  Pn«  State,  on  the  south-east  by  Nortbcrn  Zambena,  and  on  tbe  KNttb 
by  German  Sonth-W«t  Africa,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  tbe  Conene  And 
the  Okanuigo  Rivers.  Tbe  province  of  An^nla,  which  is  divided  fraa  nortb 
to  south  into  four  districts  (named  after  the  chief  town  Iq  each) — Awi^ria, 
LodmJa.  Btn^nfla,  and  -l/oixancJ^rf— extends  from  the  bare  and  sandy  coasi 
■cross  a  littoral  zone,  of  60  to  90  miles  in  width,  and  tbence  across  uplands,  of 
50  or  60  miles  broad,  to  the  mouatains  which  mark  the  outer  rin  or  tbe  in- 
terior plateau.  The  rainfaJI  is  small  and  vahable — at  Loanda  it  is  sometimes 
only  5K  inches  y6^\j,  but  it  occaswnally  reaches  33%  in^ies.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  much  vegetatioa,  except  along  tbe  banks  of  tbe  riveA  which  descend 
from  tbe  serras  to  the  sea.  or  flow  northward  to  the  Coo^  through  tbe  Qoaoso 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  the  north-eastem  boundary  of  Angola  Proper). 
eastward  to  tbe  Zambetl.  or  southward  to  the  Okaraaco  and  Cunene.  Ttit 
tarRCSt  nver  15  the  Coaaaa.  It  rises  in  tbe  ititrnor,  on  the  cool  ptatffam  of  BDte. 
and  flows  north-west,  desoeodtng  to  the  hot  and  unhe.Uthy  eoait  plain  over  tbe 
fialls  at  Dondo,  and  enlcriog  Ibe  sea  by  a  single  channel,  45  Bute  sooth  of  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda. 

Angola  is  much  more  prosperous  than  Moaambique  on  tbe  other  side  of 
tbe  oocitinenL  Tbe  trade,  which  consists  in  the  export  o^  coSm,  (rooad  aota, 
palm  oQ,  iiuUa^^nbbw,  trory,  ffwn  copal,  skiaa  of  wild  animals,  ftc ,  and  in  the 
import  of  cheap  tpirits,  guns,  gunpowder.  Ac,  ccdltcs  at  tbe  seaport  of 
LUANDA  or  Sc  Paol  de  Loanda  (16),  which  is  also  the  seat  of  tbe  GcnenJ 
Government  for  the  whole  Colony.  Loanda  contains  a  larger  white  population 
than  any  other  town  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  beautifully  vtuated 
on  the  shores  of  a  floe  bay  (about  aoo  miles  sooth  of  Banana  at  the  mouih  of 
the  Congo,  and  1.900  miles  north  of  Cape  Town).  .\nd  is  connected  by  a  taflwa]r 
with  Ambaca,  a  bu^y  trading  station  in  the  interior.  Atobrix,  a  small  port  to 
tbe  north  of  Loanda,  and  the  pon  <  of  Beaffnala  and  Massanades  to  tbe  south 
of  the  capital,  are  the  cenuesof  considerable  trade.  Bcnguda  was  (brmerly 
one  of  tbe  great  slave  ports.  Mossamedea  on  boast  of  a  climate  wdl  suited 
to  Eoropeaos,  as  also  can  BUm  and  other  places  00  the  cooler  and  twn^Wff 
nplamls  m  tbe  interior.  Sao  Salvjulor,  in  tbe  north  of  Angola  and  not  fmr  ixom 
the  Congo,  is  now  a  mere  negro  village  of  thatched  bius,  but  it  was  forroerly 
the  capital  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Conga,  and  was  then  a  splendid  city 
with  churches,  conveau,  colleges,  and  palaces. 

The  greater  part  of  tbe  feudal  Empire  of  UUNDA  (the  Muata  Yamvo's 
Kingdom),  to  tbe  east  of  Loanda,  is  included  in  Partngoese  West  Africa,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  dependency  of  Angola. 

I.  TT>ect*>i«»»ii«i«arA»gola.bytaafofnnwi.  I  itBtuid  ilQit,  *<lk  OM  Cowa  Pt«a  Slat*  iMSa. 
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ISLANDS  OF  AFRICA. 
All  the  islands  on  or  off  the  coasts  of  Africa  belong  to  various 
European  powers,  either  as  Colonies  or  Protectorates.  The  princi- 
pal uf  then^  are  Madag^ascar,  Mauritiuis,  Reunion,  Zanzibar,  and  Soco> 
tra,  with  the  Comoros  and  other  smaH  groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
and  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Ascension,  St. 
Helena  and  Tristan  d'Acunba  in  the  Atlantic^  with  Fernando  Po, 
Prince's  Island,  St  Thomas,  and  Annobon  in  the  Gulf  of  Guituo, 

The  islands  of  Asceosion,  St.  Helena,  Tristan  d'Acunba.  in  riiKAfianlie,  and 
Mauritius,  witb  th«  Seychelles  and  Amirante  Islands,  and  Socoira  in  the  Indian 
OctoK,  belong  to  Britain,  while  Zajizibar  and  Pemba  are  under  British  Pro- 
t«ctloa. 

The  island  of  Reunion  or  Bourbon  is  a  French  Coleaj,  and  Madagascar  and 
the  Comoro  Islands  are  Prtoeh  Proteetoratu. 

Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  witb  Prince's  Island 
and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belong  to  Portugal 

The  Canary  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Fernando  Po  and  Annobon  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  belong  to  SpaEo. 

'.'  Madagascar  is  by  far  the  largest  of  African  islands,  and 
of  the  rest,  Mauritius  is  commercially  the  most  important.  The 
Azores  are  sometimes  included  among  the  islands  of  Africa,  but 
they  are  as  near  to  Europe  as  to  Africa,  and  are  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Portugal,  to  which  country  they  belong.  Both  the  Azores  and 
Madeira,  also  a  Portuguese  island,  are  politically  regarded  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom,  and  have,  therefore,  been 
described  under  "  Portugal." 

MADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar,  the  largest  of  African  islands,  and,  regarding 
Australia  as  a  continent,  the  fourth  largest  island  in  the  world,*  is 
z,ooo  miles  in  length,  and  350  miles  at  its  greatest  width,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  230,000  square  miles.  This  great  island,  which* 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  southern  part,  lies  wholly  within 
the  Tropics,  is  separated  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  the 
broad  and  deep  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland  being  230  miles.  Though  more  than 
1^  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  the  population  of  Madagascar 
docs  not  clxcc^  4  millions,  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  of  whom 
the  HoTas,  who  occupy  the  plateau  of  Imerina  in  the  central  part 
of  the  island,  are  the  dominant  people. 

Madagascar  has  high  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  whole  interior  forms  an  elevated  plateau.  The  uplands  occupy  three* 
6ftbs  of  the  country,  and  culminate  in  the  Tti-ata-jarooa,  which  attains  a  bcigfai 
of  8.950  feet  above  the  sea  and  rises  nearly  5,000  leet  above  the  general  level  o( 
the  surrounding  country.    This  mounUtin,  "that  the  mists  cannot  climb"  (which 
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is  tbe  meaning  of  its  name),  is  the  loftiest  of  the  numerous  volcanic  peaks  of  tbt 
Ankufttra  MounUiiu  in  tbe  interior  of  the  island,  and  is  not  far  from  Aniaaantt- 
rivo,  the  Malagasy  capita).  InoumerAble  streams,  fed  by  frequent  raiiu,  flow 
down  tbe  sborteutem  slope,  which  faces  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tbe  "Soutb-East 
Trades;"  the  loop  western  slope  towards  tbe  Mosambique Oivmel  is  traversed 
by  several  large  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  tkopa,  which  flows  by  Antananarivo 
and  dlscharses  into  a  magni6cent  natara)  harbour — Bembatooka  Bay — is  500 
miles  in  lenKtb,  and  can  be  ascended  by  steamers  for  nearly  90  miles.  The 
streams  on  the  eastern  coast  are  obstructed  at  tbeir  mouths  by  sandbanks,  and 
are  ihiu  set  back,  as  it  were,  and  form  a.  long  chain  of  lagoons,  navigaUefor 
300  mites  sooth  of  Tamauvc  The  west  coast  rivers  are  not  Una  atanracted, 
and  several  of  tbe  estuaries  and  inlets,  especially  in  tbe  north>west,  fom 
splendid  nalural  harbours.  A  belt  of  low  land  extends  round  tbe  coast,  and 
is  an  extremely  fertile,  but  most  unhealthy,  region.  The  whole  island  possesses 
great  fertility,  and  abouods  in  tropical  and  subtropical  plaoLs  and  fruits.  Its 
mineral  resources  include  ^Id  and  sOrar.  with  iroa,  l^id,  and  copper.  Tbe 
Bora  and  fauna  of  the  island  are  peculiar,  and  "the  peculiarities  in  plant  and 
animal  life  have  given  rise  to  tbe  supposition  that  the  island  once  constituted  a 
part  of  a  continent*  now  submerged  by  the  Indian  Ocean. "  None  of  tbe  larger 
animals,  such  as  elephants,  lions,  giraffes,  antelopes,  and  apes,  which  are  i 
common  on  tbe  adjacent  continent,  are  found  in  the  island. 

Tbe  native  inhabitants  of  Nfadagascar,  called  the  ICalacasy.  are  a  distioei 
race  from  the  Negroes  and  Negroids  of  the  African  mainland,  and  are  allied  to 
tbe  Malay  family  of  mankind.  Hie  whole  island  is  under  tbe  sovereignty  of 
tbe  intelligent  and  powerful  Hovas,  as  the  tribes  dwelling  in  its  roost  central 
province  are  called.  Tbe  Hovas  are  estimated  to  number  1  million ;  the  5ak»- , 
lavas,  in  the  west,  also  number  about  a  million  ;  but  the  Sctsimi  Sarakaa,  in 
east,  do  not  exceed  half-a-mitlioo.  There  are  many  Creoles  from  Ma 
and  Reunion,  Ar^  tiaders  and  Negroes  from  the  mainland,  and  a  few  1 
peans  in  the  coast  towns- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  MaJagasys  were  all  pagans,  but,  dueflf  I 
ibroogb  the  labours  of  Eagliah  miaalDnaries,  most  of  tbe  Hovas  have  been  1 
verted  to  ChHstlafiity,  which  is  now  the  Sute  religion  in  the  island.    Hierv  i| 
a  large  number  of  European  nussioDaries  and  about  a  thousand  native  paacocsl 
and  evangelisu,  oaany  of  them  stationed  among  the  tribes  which  still  remain 
heathen. 

Arricnlbire  and  cattla-rearlop  are  tbe  pnncipal  industries  of  tbe  Malaga^  \ 
people,  but  silk,  woollen,  and  eattoa  fabrics  are  manufactured  by  phroiltro^ 
methods,  nnd  a  fine  material,  beautifully  coloured  with  native  dyes,  ii  mad* 
from  the  rafia  palm  fibre,  which  ts  also  largely  exported  to  France  far  tying  up 
vines.  SevemI  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Malagasy  Government  to 
British  and  French  companiet  for  felling  tbe  valuable  tiaibar  in  the  forests,  and 
for  mining  for  sold. 

Tbe  trade  of  Madagascar,  which  consists  m  tbe  export  of  cattle,  bMfia-c«bb«r, 
hides,  coffse,  niKar.  vantUa.  gan  copal,  rice,  &c.,  and  in  the  import  of  cottva 
ro;>ds,  spirits,  netal  goodc,  and  carthenwara,  is  carried  on  principally  with 
Afjkri/ittt  and  JOmnion,  and  Grtai  Britain,  Franct,  and  the  United  Sfaia, 
But  tbe  total  trade,  export  and  import,  does  not  amount  to  half-a-miUion  ster- 
ling a  year,  a  very  small  amount  for  so  large  and  naturally  so  ricb  a  country. 
There  arc  neither  roads  nor  railways,  no  wheeled  vefaiclei,  or  even  beasts  of  ^ 
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burden — piusengcrji  and  goods  being  carried  by  mdromtia  or  bearers. '  Canoes 
are  used  on  Lbe  rivers  and,  wttb  sailing  boats  And  dhow^.  on  ihc  coast. 
Tainsfcave,  on  thi*  east  cxmst,  and  Mojang-a  on  the  north-we&t  coitjtt,  at  the 
entrance  to  Bembatooka  Rny.  into  whicJi  the  Ikopa  River  flows,  arc  th*  chier 
ports. 

The  Eowtuaaat  is  an  absolute  monardiy — the  Sovereign  bdtig  advised  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  wbo  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  country.  To  him ,  the  governors, 
placed  at  all  the  porta  and  chief  towns  in  the  interior,  are  dirKtIy  responsible. 

ANTANANARIVO  (too),  the  nutive capital,  is  sitniitad  on  the  hieh  plateau 
of  Irueriiia,  near  thi:  centre  ot  (he  island.  The  town  is  buitt  on  the  ^lope  of  a 
sleep  hill,  ojid  is  aoo  miles  from  Tamatave,  on  the  east  ccisl.  and  330  miles 
from  Mojang^a,  on  the  nurth-wrst  coast, 

The  French  long  claimed  a  riglit  to  a  proleclorHle  over  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  island,  in  virtue  of  11  treaty  said  to  have  been  made  many  ycai^ 
ago  with  a  chief  of  the  then  independent  Sokolavn-i,  but  their  demands  being 
rejected  by  the  Hova  Government,  Tamatave  was  bombarded  and  occupied, 
anduttitnately.  by  a  treaty  signed  in  December,  1885,  Madagascar  became  a 
French  Protectorate,  which,  by  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1890,  was 
recognized  by  England.  There  is  a  French  Resident-General  at  Antananarivo, 
and  French  Vicc-Krsidenis  at  'I'amaiave.  Mojanga.  and  in  ihe  Betstleo  country, 
and  Agents  arc  sutioned  at  all  other  important  places  in  the  island. 

Besides  the  general  protectorate  of  the  wliole  inland,  France  occupiea  as 
colonies  the  island  of  Sainte  Marie'  or  Nossi  Buna,  off  Ihe  east  coaM.  about 
80  mites  to  the  north  of  Tamatave ;  the  island  of  Nosti-B^  ofT  the  north-west 
uoast,  about  330  mites  north  of  Mojanga ;  together  with  the  colony  and  naval 
station  of  Diego  Suarex,  in  (he  extreme  north  of  Madagascar. 

THE    CO.MORO     ISLANDS. 
Midway  between  the  north  end  of  Madagascar  and  the  mainland, 
are  the  Comoro  Islands,  a  K^oiip  of  four  high  and  volcanic  islands 
— Great  Comoro  aatl  MohiUa,  the  nearest  to  the  African  coast,  and 
Johanna  and  Majrotte  nearest  to  that  of  Madagascar. 

Mayotte  is  a  Houriidiiiiig  Frrncli  culony,  exporting  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
rum.  and  vanilla.  Theother  three  islands  arc  under  the  rule  of  the  Arab  Sultan 
of  Great  Comoro,  and  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  France  in  1886.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  wbo  number  about  65.000.  are  Buntu  negroes,  and  the 
entire  group  has  an  area  of  760  square  mi1e«.  The  Arab  and  Mal.ty  traders 
carry  on  a  brisk  tiadc  with  Zantibar.  Moranibtque,  and  Madaga^viar. 

REUNION. 

The  French  island  of  R^tiuion  or  Bourbon,  which  has  been  a 
French  Colony  since  i649i  hes  about  400  miles  east  of  Madagas- 
car, and  1 10  miles  south-west  of  Mauritius. 

Reunion,  which  is  about  one-third  pan  larger  than  MauritiuF.  coniams  two 
lofty  volcanoes — the  Piton  d«»  Nelgis  (10.000  feel),  covered  with  snow  for  six 
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months  in  the  year,  and  the  Pitoa  de  Pourasuc  (11.500 fectj,  which  has  been  in 
frequent  action  since  1785-^40(1  the  whole  island  ts  of  rolcanicoci^n.  The  level 
tracts  which  stretch  around  the  coast  are  *er;  fenile,  and  the  cliniate  is  healthy. 
The  population  numbers  upwards  or  iSo.ooo.  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Creoles, 
the  rest  are  Hindu  and  African  coolies,  and  Malagaays.  •Sv/sr,  vanii'la,  e^'avtr, 
and  eojit  are  the  chief  articles  of  produce.     The  chief  towo  is  St  Deoia. 

MAURITIUS. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Matirititu,*one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  all  our  colonies,  lies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  500 
miles  east  of  Madagascar.  With  an  area  of  only  70S  square  miles, 
it  has  a  population  of  nearly  380,000,  or  530  to  the  square  mile,  and 
a  trade  of  between  5  and  6  millions  sterling  a  year. 

Mauritius  is  "famous  for  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  landscape,  sorpasiuig 
even  that  of  Tahiti  in  the  Pacific;"  Its  surface  exhibits  a  succession  of  hillsaad 
valleys;  its  volcaoic  soil  was  once  cohered  by  magnificent  forests,  which  have 
been  cleared  and  replaced  by  vast  sugar  pUnlations.  The  cuUiYation  of  the 
•Offar-caoe  is  the  priocipal  industry,  and  log-ar  fotms  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
total  exports.  Ram,  vanilla,  aloe  fibre,  and  cocoa-aat  oil  arc  also  produoed. 
The  trade  of  Mauritius  is  carried  on  chiefiy  with  the  British  Colonies  of  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  India,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  coast  is  fringed  by  coral  reefs,  in  which  there  are  only  two  pcnnanenl 
openings — one  on  the  north-west  coast,  leading  to  the  splendid  harbour  of 
PORT  LOUIS  {70}.  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  leading  to  the  harbour  on  which  Hahcboorg,  the  only  other 
Luge  town,  is  built. 

Dependencies  of  Mauritias :  The  twin  groups  of  the  StycheUes 
and  the  Amiranies,  about  600  miles  north-east  of  Madagascar,  and 
1,100  miles  east  of  Zanzibar,  together  with  the  scattered  groups  of 
coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  dependencies  of  Mauritius. 

The  pruperous  Seychelles,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  v^;etation,  especially 
cocoa-nut  palms  and  date  trees,  are  940  miles  north  of  Mauritius ;  the  coralline 
Anirantei  are  about  100  miles  south-west  of  Mabtf,  the  largest  island  of  the 
Seychelles  group.  Of  the  numerous  other  islands  administered  by  the  Mauritius 
Government,  the  most  important  are  the  granitic  islet  of  Rodrlgnes,  300  miles 
east  of  Mauritias,  and  the  island  of  Diego  Garda,  one  of  the  Chagos  Ardii- 
pelago.  The  tatter  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  on  imponant  coaling  sta- 
tion on  the  dir«cl  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Australia.  The  French  steaiMra 
to  and  from  Australia,  howci-er,  coal  at  Port  VitrroBtA.  a  fine  harboor  oa 
the  nonb-eastem  side  of  Mab6,  in  the  Seychelles. 

SOCOTR  A. 
S0C0TU.V.a  British  Crown  Colony,  is  a  targe  island  150  miles 
east  ofCape  Guardafni.    Its  surface  is  broken  by  granitic  mountains 
and  limestone  hills,  and  its  sterile  soil  yields  little  beyond  alces  and 
a  few  datis. 
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The  inliabiiaHLs  consist  of  a  few  tbousaDd  Arab&,  and  the  island  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Sultan  of  Kesbim,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  by  wbom 
it  was  ceded  lo  Great  Britain  in  1976.  but  it  was  not  formally  aniiexed  until 
z886.  Socotm  is  important  from  its  positional  tbeentranceof  thcGulf  of  Adeo,. 
on  the  direct  route  to  India,  and  its  consequetit  importance  in  case  of  war, 
and  because  it  completes  the  cordon  of  Briti&b  stations  between  England  and 
lodia. 


'.•  The  islands  described  are  all  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  ; 
off  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  named  in  order  from  north 
to  south,  arc  Madeira,  the  Canary  Istands,  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
in  the  North  Atlantic  ;  Fernando  Po,  St.  Thomas,  Prince's,  and 
Annobon,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  and  Ascension,  St  Helena,  and 
Tristan  d'Acunba,  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

MADEIRA. 

The  beautiful  island  of  Madeira  and  Its  dependency,  the  little 
isle  of  Porto  Sanio,  belong  to  Portugal,  and  are  regarded  as  integral 
parts  of  'el  Reino  de  Portugal  e  Algarves.'  They  have,  therefore, 
been  described  under  "  PortugaL"' 


THE   CANARY    ISLANDS. 

The  Canary  Islands,  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  about  60  miles 
from  the  .-Vfrican  coast»  arc  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, and  form  one  of  the  modem  provinces  into  which  Spain  has 
been  divided. 

The  Canariu — the  "  PWlutale  lilands  of  the  ancients,  the  alwdc  of  deparl- 
t-d  heroes,  who  here  enjoyed  everlasting  life  under  a  delightful  climate,  never 
chequered  by  stonus  or  biting  frosts" — consist  of  seven  large  and  sije  small 
islands,  arranged  in  two  divisions — ^tbe  western  including  TenariSi;,  Gomera, 
Paltna  and  P«rro, '  and  the  eastern  group,  Lanxarote,  Pnerteventura,  and  Gran 
Caaaria. 

All  the  inlands  of  ibc  Cauiiry  group  are  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  formation. 
The  PUo  de  Teyde^  or  Peak  of  TenuiSie,  rises  to  the  gixsat  altitude  of  iSiiSo 
feet  They  are  for  the  most  part  fertile,  well-watered,  and  productive  islands, 
(Tiijoying  a  warm  and  healthy  climate.  Com,  dates,  fifs,  lemoos,  win*,  sncar, 
tobacco,  cocbiQeal,  and  barilla  are  among  their  productions.  The*  population 
(about  300,000)  is  wholly  of  Spanish  descent.  'I'lu;  chief  towns  arc  Santa 
Cruz,  the  principal  port  on  the  i!>lanri  ol  Tencriffie,  and  Lak  Palmas.  thu 
seat  of  go\*enuncnt  on  Grand  Canary. 
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THE  CAPE  VERDE    ISLANDS. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  an  extensive  group  to  the  somh 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  450  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Verde  on 
the  African  coast 

These  islands  are  14  in  number,  tbe  largest  and  most  fertile  oi  ttvem.  Saoti- 
a«ro.  having  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  On  the  island  of  Pivo  is  an  active 
volcano,  which  reaches  upwards  of  9,000  feet  in  height 

Tbe  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  less  fertile  than  either  Madeira  or  the  Canarr 

group,  and  tbejr  are  indiflerentljr  supplied  with  water.  Some  cotton,  however, 
IS  grown  upon  them,  and  also  tbe  su^ar-came,  with  oranges  and  cflhes  fruits. 
Salt  is  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  produce.  Tbe  population  of  tbe  entire 
groQp  nnmbers  about  iio.ooa  I'he  principal  towns  are  Mindello,  00  ibe 
island  of  St  Vincent,  and  Porto  Praya.  tbe  capital,  on  the  island  of  Santiap). 
St  Vincent  is  important  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  Atlantic  steamers,  aod  as 
a  telegraph  station  of  the  Anglo- Brazilian  line. 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  GUINEA. 

The  four  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea— Fernando  Po,  Prince's 
Island,  and  St  Thomas  to  the  north,  and  Annobon  to  the  south, 
of  the  Equator — arc  of  volcanic  fonnaiion,  and  inay  be  regarded  3a 
a  continuation  of  the  remarkable  chain  of  volcanic  peaks  which 
extends  from  the  Cameroon  s  towards  Lake  Chad. 

PBRNANDO  PO  (830  square  miles),  tbe  targest  of  these  four  isiaada, 
beloogs  to  Spain.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  sugar,  <v^,  tmt^m,  taSaetv, 
&C..  but  unhealthy.  The  magnificent  cone  of  daraaca  Peak  rises  to  upwartls 
of  lo.oeo  (eel.  and  its  slopes  are  clothed  with  verdure  ftom  base  to  summit. 
Tbe  native  inhabitants  of  Fernando  Po  are  of  a  pfKiuIiar  race — the  Bnbl.  caUed 
Bookiis  by  English  sailors  and  traders.  A  few  Europeans,  with  about  i.ooo 
Negroes,  form  the  population  of  the  picturesque  town  of  Clarcace,  the  chief 
,  place  on  the  island. 

PRINCE'S  ISLAND  (60  square  miles)  and  ST.  THOMAS  (370  square 
miles],  both  of  wbicb  belong  10  Portugal,  are  inhabited  cbietly  by  a  native 
race,  among  whom  arc  a  few  Portuguese  traders.  Tbe  town  of  San  Astoalo 
is  built  on  tbe  shores  of  a  beautiful  bay  in  this  "volcanic  Bower-garden,"  as 
IMnce's  Island  has  been  called. 

ANNOBON,  which  belongs  to  Spain,  has  an  area  of  only  7  square  miles. 
It  contains  also  a  small  native  population,  and.  unlike  tbe  three  largo-  tsUnds, 
has  a  perfectly  salubrious  dimaic 
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ASCENSION. 

The  British  island  of  Ascension'  Is  nearly  1,000  miles  distant 
from  Cape  Palmas,  the  nearest  point  on  the  African  coast     It  is 
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only  S$  square  miles  in  area,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  volcanic 
rock,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  solitary  oceanic  island,  nigged  and  barren,  with  only  one  cultivable 
spot— a  ^•eri^able  oasis  surrounded  by  old  lava  streams  and  scorise — has  yet 
the  (Irie&t  and  most  salubrious  climate  in  the  world,  and  only  requires  more 
water  and  vegetation  to  become  a  dcli|;htrul  invalid  resort  and  sanatorium. 
A  large  number  of  ttirtlps  are  caught  during  (he  Mason,  and  rabbits  aboiuid. 

Ascension  is  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty :  the  Kovemor  is  a  naval 
officer,  in  command  of  a  company  of  marioes,  which  forms  the  garrison. 
Gcorgatowii,  on  the  nortb'west  of  the  island,  is  the  only  settlenteftU 

ST.  HELENA. 

St.  Helena,*  another  isolated  island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  800 
miles  south  of  Ascension,  and  1,200  miles  ft'om  the  nearest  point  of 
the  African  mainland,  is  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  of  volcanic  origin, 
rising  steeply  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reaching  in  its 
highest  point — Diana's  Peak^  near  the  centre  of  the  island — 2,700 
feet  above  the  sea. 

l*be  coast  of  the  island  forms  a  perpendicular  wall  or  cUff.  the  principal 
opening  in  which  is  on  the  nortlvvestem  coast,  where  Jameitown,  the  capital. 
Is  situated.  The  interior  exhibits  a  sucoessfon  of  hills  and  vntleys,  some  of  the 
laller  very  fertile  and  capable  of  producing  v€gtiabU\  aRd/ruits  in  abtuidancc. 
The  climate  is  warm,  but  the  position  of  the  island,  In  the  midst  of  a  vul 
ocean,  preserves  it  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  It  has  an  ikrea 
of  47  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  5.00a 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  St^  Helena  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been,  during  the  lost  six  years  of  his  life,  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon 
the  Ch-eat,  who  died  at  Lonxwood  in  xSai.  His  body  was  removed  to  Paris 
in  184a 

St  Helena  is  a  British  Crown  Colony,  and  the  strong  fortifications  which 
defiend  Janes  Bay  are  always  manned  by  a  British  garrison.  The  isLind, 
commercially  unimportant  smce  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  use  of 
large  steamers,  is  yet  of  great  strategic  importance  as  a.  coaling  station  for  the 
British  fleet. 

TRI.STAN    D'ACUNHA. 

Tristan  D'ACUNHA,  which  was  garrisoned  until  the  death  of 
Napoleon  I.,  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  three  islands,  lying  west 
by  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000 
miles. 

Tristan  D'Acunha  is  a  barren  volcanic  rock,  the  highest  point, of  which 
reaches  6.400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inhabitants,  about  100  in  number,  have 
a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  and  grow  poutoes,  &c.  FYovisions  are  scm  them,  at 
intervals,  by  the  British  Government. 
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AMERICA. 

The  gjeat  western  continent,  or  the  "New  World,"  as  America*  ts 
called,  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  extends 
from  the  unknown  regions  about  the  North  Pole,  to  within  2,350 
miles  of  the  South  Pole,  a  distance  of  over  9,000  miles.  The  western 
or  Pacific  Coast  of  America  is  remarkably  regular,  but  the  eastern 
or  Atlantic  Coast  is  so  deeply  indented,  that  the  two  great  masses, 
into  which  the  continent  is  divided,  are  united  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus — the  Isthmns  of  Panama. 

Eadl  of  tbe  two  great  divisions — North  America  and  Soatb  Ancrica — are 
oontinental  in  point  of  magnitude,  North  Americii  having  an  area  of  aboot  9 
raHlioo  square  miles,  and  South  America,  7  million  square  miles,  and  are  thus 
regarded  as  forminp  two  continents.  The  narrow  isthmus-re^on  between  the 
two  main  masses  is  distinguished  as  Ceatral  America.  The  gre.iter  part  of  North 
America  is  west,  and  nearly  all  South  America  is  east,  of  the  8ath  meridian  of 
West  longitude.  Central  America  lies  between  the  meridians  of  70°  and  too^ 
West  longitude. 

The  width  of  tbe  American  continent  raries  exceedingly,  beinj  3.X00  miles 
under  the  45th  parallel  N.  laL  ,  3.200  mites  under  tbe  ^tb  parallel  S.  laL,  while 
the  intermediate  isthmus  is,  at  one  part,  only  38  miles  across.  To  the  north, 
tbe  land  stretches  eaM  and  west  along  the  70th  parallel  N.  lau  for  2,500  mUcs. 
exclusive  of  Greenland,  while  to  the  south  it  rapidly  decreases  in  width,  aod 
terminates  in  a  group  of  islands.  Owing  to  this  compar.'Uive  narrowness,  ibv 
New  World  is  less  than  one-half  the  size  of  tbe  Old  World.  Its  total  area— 
ttt,ttao,eoe  sqaire  miles — is  about  4  times  the  extent  of  Europe,  and  raiber 
larger  than  that  of  Europe  and  Africa  taken  together. 

Tbe  extreme  points  of  the  mainland  are  Uorchison  Peainsala  (7a*  N.  laL)  on 
the  mortk  ;  Cape  Froward  {53°  54'  S.  laL )  on  the  s(rmth  ;  Cape  Branco  (34*  jo« 
W.  long.)  OD  the  fast;  and  Cape  Prioce  of  Wales  |t6S*  W.  long.)  00  the 

Compared  with  the  Old  Wortd.  the  pvataat  dimenaioaf  of  America  are  from 
north  to  south,  while  those  of  the  Old  World  ate  from  tost  to  leat,  and  tfans  no 
part  of  the  rormcr  is  SO  distant  from  the  sea  as  tbe  central  region  of  tbe  lattv. 
America  also,  notwithstanding  its  immense  area,  has  i»o  vast  deserts  like  tboae 
which  render  so  large  a  portion  of  the  eastern  continent  baiieo  and  uninhabit- 
able ;  and  further,  the  almost  unbroken  continuity  of  the  gmt  ranfct  which 
skirt  tbe  weilern  shores  of  America,  has  no  parallel  in  tbe  Old  World. 


NORTH    AMERICA. 


North  America  is  the  northern  diTimon  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nentf  or  the  New  World,  and  is  much  larger  and  far  more  important 
than  South  America,  to  which  it  is  united  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 
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BOUNDARIES  :  North  Americi  is  bounded  on  tlic  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  ihc  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  westhy 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  the  soufh  it  passes  into  a  narrow  region, 
within  which  are  embraced  Mexico  and  the  States  of  Central 
America,  and  finally  terminates  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panania. 

North  America  differs  In  iha^e  from  any  of  the  continents  of  the  Old  World. 
Its  greatest  dimensions  are  from  ni>rth  to  south,  and  it  is  of  nanow  proponions 
comparatively  to  its  total  magnitude  ;  bence,  the  vast  ooeant  upon  either  »ide 
exercise  a  greater  influence  upon  ws.  clim»t<>. 

EXTENT  :  The  superficial  extent  of  North  America  is  estimated 
at  9  million  square  miles,  which  is  considerably  more  than  double 
the  size  of  Europe,  and  about  halfthat  of  Asia. 

The  rrcatest  len^h,  from  north  to  south,  is  4,500  miles :  and  its  greatest 
breadth.,  under  the  line  of  the  45th  parallel  N.  lat..  is  3,100  miles. 

COASTS :  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  North  America 
are  more  indented  than  the  western.  "The  northern  coast  is  bold 
and  rocky ;  the  western  coast  rocky  :ind  precipitous  ;  while  the 
eastern  coast  is  low  and  easily  accessible." 

The  caast-4Ine  15  estimntcd  nt  m>Soo  miles,  equivalent  to  i  mile  of  const  tn 
every  350  square  miles  of  surface,  a  proportion  of  coast-line  to  surface  of  about 
halfthat  of  Surope,  but  more  than  twice  that  of  Africa. 

INLETS  :  The  principal  inlets  oa  the  coasts  of  North  America 
arc  Hudson  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Golf  of  Boothia 
and  Bafhn  Bay,  two  arms  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  north  coast  ; 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fand7,thc  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  coast;  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  an 
arm  of  the  Pacific,  and  other  smaller  inlets,  on  the  '^vest  cposf. 

Hudson  Ba7,  the  "  Mediterranean  of  North  America,"  is  iip>Kvirds  of  t.ooo 
miles  long,  and  between  500  and  600  miles  broad,  and  has  an,  nrea  of  350,000 
square  mites.  The  principal  inlets  »xe  James  itay,  on  the  south,  and  Cktittr. 
Jield  Inttt,  on  the  west.  The  broad  inlet  north  of  Southampton  Island  is  called 
Fox  Channtt,  Hudson  Bay  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  .1  wide  strait 
of  the  same  name,  and  was  so  called  after  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  navi- 
gator, Henry  Hudson,  who  discovered  it  in  t6io. 

Baflfai  Bay  (so  called  from  William  Baffin,  who  explored  it  in  1616)  lies  be. 
tween  Greenland  .-ind  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  and  is  upwards  of  300  miles  long. 
It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  Davis  Sitait  and  with  the  Palaeocryslie 
Sea  to  the  north,  by  SmilA  Sound,  fCfnneJy  Channti,  and  f!oht\on  Ckanfitl. 
It  is  navigable  from  June  to  September,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
so  encumbered  with  Soating  and  fixed  ice  as  to  t>e  impassable.  The  Galf 
oi  Boothia  is  a  large  indentation  on  the  Arctic  Coast  of  America,  and  is  oon> 
nected  with  Baffin  Bay  by  Prince  Htgent  inlet  and  Lancaster  Sound,  and  with 
the  j\rctic  Ocean  by  BeUot  Strait,  Frankiin  <  knmnft.  AfeMlle  Sound,  and 
MtCiur*  Strait. 

Thf  Gulf  of  St.  Lawreace  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  Newfoundland  nnd 
tb«  coasti  of  Eastern  Canada.     To  the  west,  it  leads  into  the  wide  estuary 
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of  tbe  Sc  LaKTOKw;  to  the  east,  it  commuiiicmics  with  tbe  Atlaniie  by  Ifeiw 
openings — tbe  broad  Caivf  Strait  between  Ncwfoopdlaod  and  Cape  Entoa 
Island,  the narroir  Strait  <f  Btik  hk  between  NewfottndUnd  mod  tbe  Lafandar 
cooLSt,  and  tbe  still  naxTOwer  Gut  tf  Cctso,  between  Capp  Breton  Isbuid  and 
Nova.  Scotia.  This  golf  is  deep,  but  thick  fogs  grestfy  endanger  its  navigatioo 
in  fummer,  and  in  winter  it  is  entireljr  fro;«n  over.  The  Bay  td  Paadj,  betvccn 
Nova  Soolia  and  New  Bninsuick,  is  rnnarkable  for  its  siroi^  and  rapid  tkkes. 
which,  at  tbe  eqaiDoie«.  attain  ibe  asloniching  bei^t  of  70  feet.  The  head  of 
thbbajr  IS  only  separated  from  Xortiitrwtiericnd  Strait,  which  opens  into  the 
Gnlf  of  Sl  Lawrence,  by  tbe  naxrov  /m/Awimj  tf  Ckixmctt. 

Tbe  Golf  of  Mexico  isanovatsbapedbasinwiihanexticmediasDeterafniiire 
Unn  1 ,000  miles,  and  an  area  of  800.000  square  miles.  It  commonicaies  with 
the  AlUi)  tic  t^  the  5/nsfV  y^ /!Avi^d ,  and  with  tbe  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  broader 
Ckannel t^  Yf.  .:Un.  Excrpl  near  the  tbore,  the  navigation  is  easy,  bat  it  is 
Mibject  in  winter  lo  viotem  vrinds  known  as  the  "  Nortec."  The  dbancteratic 
featuxes  of  this  ga)f  are  tbe  high  teraperatnre  of  iu  water  and  tts  bang  tbe  eal- 
desiu-.  whence  issues  the  most  important  thermal  current  of  tbe  Atlantie^-tbe 
Golf  Stream.  The  Caribbean  Sea  lies  between  tbe  coasts  of  Central  and  Sonch 
America  on  the  west  and  sooth,  and  vessels  enter  It  from  the  Atlantic  by  tlie 
.l/<TW<j.  ll-'iWmtvi^.aad  other  "passes"  or  channelsbetwven  the  islandsoir  tbe 
West  Indies,  which  limit  it  on  the  north  and  east.  Tbe  Caribbean  Sea  eHepds 
rasl  and  west  for  about  1.B00  miles,  and  north  .ind  south  for  upwards  of  t,ooo 
miles. 

Tbs  Oatf  of  CaSCmiia,  tbe  Urgesi  of  the  ioleu  un  the  Pacific  Coast,  hat  an 
average  tareadth  of  80  miles,  and  mends  inland  for  700  miles.  Far  more  im- 
portant. commgrdaUy.  are  the  ■mailer  indentations  of  Sao  Praadaeo  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  California,  and  the  Golf  of  Georgia,  between  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  mainland  of  Rniish  Colombia. 

STRAITS  aod  CHANNELS  :  The  principal  sfnii'/s  and  cAatt- 
»r/s  are  :  Davis,  Barrow,  Metrille,  HcClofc.  and  Bering:,  on  tbe 
ttorth :  Hudson,  Belle  Isle,  Cabot,  Caoao,  Florida  and  Yucatan,  oa 
the  east :  and  Joan  de  Fnca  and  Qneen  Charlotte  Sotind  on  tbe  'west, 

Davts  Strak  connecu  Baffin  Bay  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Baxrew  StnJt 
(with  Lancaater  Sonad.  MeMUe  Sooatf.  and  McOare  Strait)  connects  Bafttn 
Hay  with  tbe  Arctic  Ocean.  Bering  Strait  connects  the  Arctic  and  I^uiSe 
Oceans,  and  aeparales  the  continents  of  North  .America  and  Asia.  fTartaia 
Strait  cofUMCta  Hudscm  Bay  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tbe  Strait  of  Bella  Me. 
Cabot  Strait,  and  the  Got  of  Canso  connect  tbe  Gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Thr  Slr^l  or  Channel  of  Florida,  between  tbe  Bahamas  and 
Florida,  and  the  Chaanal  of  Tacatan.  between  Cuba  and  tbe  fw^itiyila  of 
Yocalan,  conned  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  tbe  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
rcspectivriy.  Tbe  Strait  of  Joan  dc  Faca  forms  tbe  southern,  aod  Qanaa 
Charlntte  Soaad  llwDortherQ,  eninmce  to  tbe  Gulf,  or  rather  Strait,  of  Gear;K>> 
from  the  Pacific.  The  bmoiu  Golden  Gate  forms  tbe  only  entrance  into  the 
magnificx-nt  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

CAPES  :  The  principal  capes  are  Barrow  and  Bfttimrst  on  the 
north :  Farewell  in  Greenland,  Charles  and  Cbodldgh  in  Labra- 
dor, Race  in  Newfoundland,  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  Cod  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Hatteras  in  North  Carolina,  Sable  in  Florida,  Catocbe 
in  Yucatan,  and  Oraclas  ;t  Dios  in  Nicaragua^  on  the  east;  and 
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San  Lucas  in  Lower  California,  Mendocino  in  Catifnrnia,  Blanco 
in  Oregon,  Flattery  in  Washington,  and  Prince  of  WaJes  in  Alaska, 
on  I  he  west 

The  most  noriluriy  point  of  the  American  mainland  is  Mnrchlsoa  Proraon- 
tory,  th«  extreme  point  of  Boothia  Peninsula.  The  headland  is,  howe%'cr,  not 
much  further  north  than  the  better  known  point  of  Cape  Barrow.  Cap* 
CbailM  is  the  most  eaiUriy  point  of  North  America,  and  Cap«  Prince  of  Watea 
the  most  westeriy  point. 

PENINSULAS:  The  peninsulas  of  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia, 
Florida,  and  Yucatan  are  on  the  fa.ff  side  of  North  iVmerica  ;  Lower 
California  and  Alaska  on  the  west ;  and  Boothia  and  MelTiUe  on 
the  north. 

The  peninsula  of  Labrador  lerminaica  in  Cafe  ChudUi^li.  Nova  Scotia  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Ckigmtcto,  17  miles  acros!».  Florida 
ends  in  r>i/«  &abh.  and  Yocatao  in  Cape  Cafottu.  Lower  CallfomU  termi- 
nates in  Cafe  .Sow  Lueas.  and  Alaska  in  Cafe  Frinee  of  WaUi,  llw  most 
westerl)'  point  of  the  American  mainland. 

ISTHMUSES  :  The  most  important  isthmus  in  the  New  World 
is  that  of  Panama,  u-hich  connects  North  and  South  America. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  a  narrow  re^on,  of  considerable  length  (between 
four  and  five  hundred  miles),  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  two  greatest 
oceans  of  (lie  globr.  Its  birxdtli  varies  from  les3  than  30  to  between  70  and 
80  mile&.  Two  other  narrow  portions  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  arc  distinguished 
a&  the  Ittbmoa  of  CbiqohBnla  [170  miles  ncross),  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  ;  and  the  Uthmn*  of  Tehoantepec  (140  miles), 
between  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  The  tfthfflus  of  Chlfoecto  connects  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  witli 
the  mainland. 

ISLANDS:  The  islands  on  and  off  the  nortliern,  eastern,  and 
north-western  coasts  of  North  America  arc  exceedingly  numcroua. 
Greenland  and  other  Polar  islands  on  the  north  arc  the  largest,  but 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Canadian  Islands  are  the  most  importanL 
The  Bermndas  are  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  600  miles 
cast  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

Greenland,  although  tl  has  never  been  circumnavigated,  is  now  known  (fttnn 

obs(*rvalion$  on  the  tidal  currents)  (o  be  an  island.     It  has  an  area  of  734,000 

square  miles.     The  interior,  according  10  Dr.  Nansen,  13  an  ice-covered  table- 

land.  10,000  feet  in  height. 

I  The  Canadian  Islands  include  Newfoundland.  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward 

I  Island,  and  Aaticocti  on  the  east  coast,  and  Vancoover  and  Qoeen  Cbarloti« 

I  Islands  on  the  west  coast     Lour  liland  m  on  the  eastern  coasl  of  the  United 

I  States,     Prisc«  of  Wales  Island,  Baraaoff,  KodUk,  and  other  islands  are  on 

I  the  western  coast  of  Alaska. 

I  The  Wast  ladlaa  are  an  ituulor  region  of  van  extern,  uid  embrace  a  great 

■  multitude  of  islands,  of  various  sizes  and  forms.     The  largest  of  the  number  is 

H  Coba;  the  second  in  slw,  Haiti  ;  the  third.  Jaai^ca;   and  the  fourth,  Porto 

I  Rico.     All  the  rest  ore  of  much  smaller  dimmsionv 
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RELIEF  :  The  three  main  features  in  the  rcUcf  of  the  NortI 
American  continent  are  (i)  the  great  Pacific  Hig;hland3,  which  ex- 
tend through  the  western  part  of  North  America,  almost  from  (he 
Arctic  shores  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  are  traversed  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  other  high  mountain  chains  ;  (2)  the  vast 
Centml  PUins,  which  descend  gradually  from  the  crests  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  include  the  Mississippi-Missouri  and  the 
Great  Lake  regions  ;  and  (3)  the  Atlantic  Highlands  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent,  which  extend  from  the  northern  coast  of  La- 
brador nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  include  the  Alleghany  and 
other  ranges  to  the  south  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  PACIFIC  HIGHLANDS  include  the  s>-steni  of  ubielands  and  moim- 
tains  known  u  the  Cordilleras,  of  which  the  Rockj  Monataiat  arc  the  chief  axis 
of  elevation — the  backbone,  ;»5  it  were— of  North  America,  their  higher  portions 
being  more  than  double  the  altitude  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  AppalacbJaii 
Mountain  n-stem  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent  They  are  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  intervening  country  con< 
sists  of  a  succession  of  plateatix,  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Nerada,  the 
Cascade  Rangre,  and  other  mountain-chains,  which  rival  in  altitude  tbc  main 
axLs  of  the  Rocky  Mountnin  system.  These  mountains,  to  the  west  of  the 
main  range,  are  not  a  continuous  chain,  but  a  series  of  detached  chains  and 
groups,  through  the  openings  iKtwecn  which  numerous  rivers  pass  on  their 
course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  reach  in  their  highest  elevations  nearly  16,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Uoimt  Brawo  (15,900  feet)  and  Mooot  Hooker 
( 15.700  feet)  are  two  of  the  loftiest  points.  These  and  other  lofty  summits  are 
within  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  mountain>system  ;  to  the  north, 
the  motmtains  diminish  in  height  and  sink  into  mere  hills  as  they  approach 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Some  of  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  Paeific  Coast  of  North  America  at- 
tain a  hei^t  that  surpasses  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Moaat  St.  BUaa. 
on  the  border-line  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  rises  to  a  height  of 
19,500  feet,  but  Mount  Wrangell,  the  culminating  point  of  the  North  American 
continent,  atuins  an  elevation  of  31.000  feet  In  the  Cascade  Range,  farther 
south.  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  St.  Helen  are  both  nearly  14,000  feet  hig^,  but 
Mount  Whitn*7  in  tW  southern  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevactm  rises  higher  still. 

The  entire  region  to  the  west  of  ttie  Rocky  Mountains,  consists  of  high- 
lands, alternating  with  mountain-chains  and  enclosed  valleys.  The  most  re- 
maricable  portion  o(  this  tract  is  the  Plateau  of  Utah,  a  territory  vhkb  is 
endoaed  by  mountain>ehains  on  every  side,  and  has  its  own  system  of  rim- 
drainage,  like  some  of  the  interior  plains  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  highlands  which  stretdi  along  the  western  side  of  North  Amerios  an 
prolonged  southward  into  the  narrow  regions  of  ^fexico  and  Central  America, 
the  whole  interior  of  which  consists  of  •levated  ^tcuix.  The  highest  pwtl  f>f 
the  Mexican  tablelands  reach  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  these  plmeam 
rise  nnmerons  volcaaoes,  several  of  which  attain  a  great  height.  Tlie  loftiest 
of  the  number  is  Orlsaba,  which  reaches  a  height  of  18. 307  feel  above  the  sea, 
and  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  Popocatepetl,  another  great  cone, 
rises  17.1x5  feet  above  the  sea. 
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The  Ublelaods  of  Cstrtral  America,  to  tbe  «ooth-«ut,  arc  lenetevattd  than 
the  Mexican  tablelands.  Their  western  side  is  bordered  by  a  swroessioD  of 
lofty  peaks,  many  of  tbem  active  volcanoei. 

The  ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS  include  the  low  Plateau  of  Labrador  (aboot 
3,000  feet  in  height)  to  the  north,  and  Ihc  Appalachian  Manntato  ajBtHB  to  the 
soutb  of  ibe  St.  Lawrence.  The  Appalachian  or  AIl*|^kany  syrtetn  consists  of 
a  series  of  parallel  ridges,  all  running  in  the  lame  gencnil  directioa  fthat  (s, 
north-east  and  south-west)  and  divided  by  longlttidinnl  valleys.  The  number 
of  ridges  varies  from  six  to  as  many  as  twelve,  the  width  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain-region exceeding  a  hundred  miles.  The  riveri,  which  originate  among 
these  diains,  lorm  numerous  walerlollii  in  tbeii  passage  from  the  hiifh  grounds 
into  the  plains  below,  olten  forcing  their  way  through  ravines  ol  striking  bmuty. 
The  principal  sections  of  Ibe  Appalachian  systtrni  b<:ar  the  names  ol  the  Whilt 
Moontains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  GrB«n  MouataUu  in  Vermont,  the  Adlroo- 
dacks  in  the  north  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ibc  AlleKba&les  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Black  Mountains  in  Narlh  Carolina.  Thi*  highest  peaks  are  Mminf 
Wasfttngton,  6,388  feet,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Btat-k  Domt,  6,707  feet, 
in  North  Carolina — ibc  loftiest  summit  in  the  Appalachian  system. 

The  CENTRAL  PLAIN:  The  whole  interior  of  North  America,  from  tha 
Gull  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atle- 
ghanies,  is  a  vast  lowland  plain,  broken  only  by  the  "  Heiglit  of  I.4uid  "  which 
extends  from  the  Plateau  of  Labrador  westwards  between  Hudson  Bay  and  tlie 
Greiit  Lake!;,  and  format  the  main  water-parting  east  of  the  Rockies.  To  the 
north  of  this  "  Height  o(  Land  "  the  land  slopes  towards  Hudson  Bny  nnd  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  into  one  or  other  of  which  the  rivers  are  discharged.  To  the 
south  of  it,  tbe  latid  inclines  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  watered  by 
the  great  River  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

The  ccQtral  division  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Norib  America  is  the  region  of  the 
prairies.  These  are  vast  natural  meadows,  which  occupy  the  basins  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  together  with  those  of  tbe  Red  River,  the 
Assmiboinc  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Nearer  the  mountains,  the  plain  is  often 
covered  with  tree&  Alternate  forest  and  prairie  lorm.  indeed,  the  distinguish- 
ing l<?atures  of  nature  in  the  New  World. 

To  tbe  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  there  is  a  lowland  plain  of  some  ex- 
tent, which  borders  tbe  Atlantic  Coast  and  is,  therefore,  known  as  the  Atiaatic 
Coast  Plain,  lliere  are  extensive  manhy  tracts  in  some  parts  of  this  r^on 
towards  tbe  sea. 

The  lowland  plains  of  tbe  New  World  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  its 
entire  extent  than  do  the  highland  regions.  America  differs  strikingly  in  this 
respect  from  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  Asia,  tbe  mountains  and  highlands  fill 
up  the  great  central  regions  of  tbe  continent,  and  the  lowlanda  i>ccupy  its  outer 
borders ;  in  North  America,  ibe  lowland  plains  constitute  the  great  massof  the 
continent,  while  the  higblAOds  are  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean. 

RIVERS  :  The  eastern  half  of  North  America  possesses  a  mag- 
nificent system  of  navigable  rivers,  but  the  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  poorly  supplied  with  waterways.  The  four 
great  rivers  of  North  America  are  the  St.  Lawrencef  flowing  east 
into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Mississippi.  Sowing  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  the  Yukon,  flowing  west  into  the  Bering  Sea,  an  ann  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  the  Mackenzie.  Howiog  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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The  Rirer  SL  Uawrence  has  a  comparatiTcly  short  coiu^e.  but  it  pours  fnio 
the  sea  an  immense  volume  ot  waier,  derived  from  the  Great  I.4ikes  of  which  it 
forms  the  outlet.  Towards  its  mouth,  the  St.  I  Jiw-nrnce  becomes  a  Tast  esttiary, 
increasing  below  Quebec  from  25  to  upwards  of  100  mi!es  across. 

The  Misaizsippi — measaring  from  ihe  mouth  of  th«  river  up  to  the  source  of 
its  great  tributary,  the  Missouri,  is  nearly  4,300  miles  long—a  greater  length  of 
channel  than  belongs  to  any  other  river  in  the  world.     The  Mississippi  rises  in 
th«  midst  of  the  central  plain,  in  the  small  Elk  Lake,  a  little  10  the  south  of 
Lake  Itasca.    The  Missouri  rises  in  the  Rocky  Moaniains,  and  joins  the  Mis- 
sissippi about  midway  in  tbe  course  of  the  latter  river,  a  ■short  distance  abovB  ■ 
the  town  of  St.  Louis.     The  Mississippi  has  a  vast  numbrr  of  tributaries,  of^ 
which  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River,  on  the  right  bank,  and  tbe  Ohio,  on  tfa 
left,  are  the  most  considerable.     Tbe  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  furnish  ag  i 
internal  navigable  system  of  ao.ooo  miles,  which  is  unequalled  on  the  globe. 
with  the  exception  of  that  afforded  by  the  Amaxoo  and  its  branches  in  South 
America. 

The  Yukon  River.  2,400  miles  in  length,  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  tbe 
worid,  but,  unfortunately,  it  fiows  far  the  most  part  through  a  desolate  and 
almost  uninhabitable  re^on. 

Tbe  Mackeorie  River  b  also  an  immense  stream,  but,  though  it  dtscbargoaJ 
into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  its  main  feeders,  tbe  Athabasca  and  the  Peace  Rivers, 
Bow  through  fertile  and  habitable  prairie  lands  far  to  the  south. 

The  Rio  Grande  dd  Norte,  which  forms  part  of  tbe  boundary  between  tbe  | 
United  States  and  Mexico,  with  other  smaller  rivers  that  drain  tbe  Gulf  Haiaj 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  MisHwippi,  are  also  imponani  streams.      Thai 
Atlantic  Coast  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers — the  St  John,  Hudson,  Cooaecfcienl^  [ 
&c. — directly  into  the  Atlantic.     South  of  Alaska,  the  Pacific  slope  is  drained 
by  the  Fraser,  which  discharges  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia ;  the  Cohunbia,  whicb 
has  an  extremely  tortuous  course  of  over  1,000  miles  from  tbe  Rockies  to  the 
sea  ;  the  Sacramento,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  Cokfrada^ 
which  plunges  through  stupendous  canons  to  (he  Gulf  of  California. 

LAKES  :  The  /ai^s  of  North  America  are  more  numerous  aad,  ] 
extensive  than  those  of  any  other  continent.  Besides  the  five  Great 
Lakes  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Sl  Lawrence,  all  the  northern 
pan  of  the  great  plain,  from  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  to  the  foot  of 
the  Roclcy  Mountains,  exhibits  a  labyrinth  of  lakes  and  connecting: 
river-channels. 

The  five  Great  Lakes — Soperlor,  Michiffaa,  Hutdq.  Erie,  and  Ontario — have 
tc^getber  an  area  of  98,000  square  miles,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain  by  9,000  square  miles.  Tbe  Urgest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  1 
Saperior,  is  also  tbe  largest  freshwater  lake  on  the  globe.  It  covers  ja.oov'' 
square  miles,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  and  receives  more  than  aoa 
rivers.  These  lakes  are  united  by  channels  which  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  whole  forming  a  continuous  body  of  water,  and  the  Rix-er  S*.  LauTTnce  con- 
nects them  with  the  ocean.  The  %nter  of  Lake  Cbamplaln  in  the  United  States 
also  passes,  by  the  River  Richelieu,  into  the  Sl  Lawrence.  The  River  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  in  its  basm  are  estimated  to  contain  more  than 
half  the  firesb  water  on  the  g)ohc 

Only  Ooe  of  the  five  great  lakes— Lake  Michiiran— lies  wholly  within  the 
United  States      Tbe  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 


pusex  tbroogfa  the  icsL  But  all  Uic  lakes  of  the  iiDitlictn  plain  an  wnhin  the 
Uuminion.  Of  thcic,  the  Ur;ge3t  are  Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slare  L«k«,  and 
Lake  Atbabaaca,  all  connected  with  the  Mmckciuie  River,  and  Lake  WUuUpag, 
which  is  discharged  by  the  N'elsoa  River  into  HudsoQ  Bay. 

Gre&t  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  receiver  uio&t  of  the  drainage  ot  the  Great  Bum. 
hi  waters  are  more  salt  ADd  bitter  than  those  of  the  sea.  Other  oODsidemble 
bodies  of  water  are  Lake  Cbapala  in  Mexico,  and  Lake  NluracvA  in  Central 

America. 

'. '  Oac  thing  deaernog  of  ipsdal  oMJee  in  ibe  pfa]riical  g«osnphy  of  NoRh  Amtrica, 
u  ibc  way  in  wtiicli  its  riwcr-basina  ar«  oonoectwl  with  tun  anotbc^-tlicra  being,  in  aavual 
cases,  no  intcrrcoinE  bigb  grouad  bctwc«a  tb«ir  rcspectiw  wattrs.  Th«  wwce  of  WM  of 
ihaaoull  tribtuum  of  tba  Upper  Mitsi^vippi  b^  only  «  f«w  niile^'  dislKiK«  rrom  a  areAin 
<tfae  Red  RivcT)  which  Aows  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thorc  ia  Dolhing  but  a  tract  of 
mtmdow  becwMtt  the  two.  Again,  from  Lake  WolUston  (oimi  of  the  uiialUr  lake*  of  Uw 
great  narthera  plain,  ta  the  soatb-«ut  of  Lake  AthatiA-Ka)  there  isuie  tu-o  uieanu,  one 
ateoidi  extremity  of  (he  lake.  Oncoftbex  stTcasu  ultimately  litids  its  way  into  the  Kiver 
CfaurcfaiU,  which  diachargca  into  HucIhiii  Bay;  the  other  pa»wft  into  Lake  Athabaaca, 
which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Mackctuie  Kjver.  This  peculiarity  in  the  riv«r  drainage 
of  tbe  North  American  continent  reiulcifrom  the  };enerallylt:v«l nature  of  its  vaatlateriori 
and  ift  h^hljr  important,  as  ukling  to  iu  (adtitiei  for  axtcndcd  inland  nas-igation. 

CLIMATE:  The  climate  of  the  New  World  is  sltghtly  colder, 
in  corresponding  latitudes,  than  that  of  the  OJd  World.  This  is  the 
case  both  in  North  and  South  America,  but  it  is  more  especially  so 
in  the  former.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  broadest  parts 
of  America  arc  those  which  stretch  into  its  hijiber  latitudes  ;  within 
the  Tropics,  North  America  is  narrowed  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
ocean:»  upon  either  side. 

The  Atnerican  cltniatc  is  also,  for  the  must  part,  molater  tliaii  Ihut  ol  tho 
eastern  division  of  the  globe.  The  qiiantity  ol  rmn  which  falls  in  wjnic  parts  of 
tropical  America  is  surprisingly  great— exceeding  greatly  the  tuiufall  u(  auulhern 
Asia  and  the  neighbouring  archipelago.  Within  terapemtc  latitudes,  llieuinounl 
is  generally  greater  than  in  corresponding  regions  of  the  Old  World. 

Tfa«  eastern  side  of  North  Ametica  is  colder  thaii  th«  w>st«m  eldv,  and  it 
also  liable  to  greater  estremea  of  heat  and  cold  at  opposite  seasons.  In  iJicm 
respecu,  the  northern  tmlf  of  tlie  New  World  rt:st:mt>Ie3  the  Ktiropvuti  ami 
Asiatic  continents,  upon  the  other  side  of  tbe  globe.  All  tbe  country  to  the 
cast  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  is  liable  to  severe  winter*  and  to  siuiiimsti  of 
Intense  heat.  The  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  .States  und  the  regions  udjaueni 
to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  offer  striking  exaiupks  oS  this.  Quetiec  is  in  nearly 
tbe  same  latitude  a^  Pans,  but  ii  ba^  a  lower  average  of  yearly  lemperalurv, 
while  its  iumoicrs  are  hotter  and  its  winters  colder  than  tboMof  tbe  Preitcli 
capital.  Tbe  coast  of  Labrador  stretches  through  the  same  parallcln  of  latitiulo 
as  the  shores  of  Britain,  but  the  climate  of  tbe  two  regions  is  widely  dlOereDl. 
Tbe  winter  of  Labrador  is  one  of  intense  aod  long-contliiucd  severity,  aiul 
its  shores  arc  leodcred  unapproachable  by  ice  during  many  months  ot  each 
year. 

The  islands  of  tbe  West  Indies,  the  couta  of  Central  America,  the  low  piaiit 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  Mexican  plateau,  and  tbe  soutbemmost  portions  of  tbe  Unilod 
Sutcs,  are  the  hottest  regions  of  North  America.  The  coldest  parts  ere  tbotg 
that  stmcb  from  Hudson  hay  towards  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Oeasa. 
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PRODUCTIONS;  Of  the  natural  productions  of  North  America, 
the  practically  iaexhaustible  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  as  well 
as  of  the  more  useful  metals  and  minerals,  is  a  characteristic  feature. 
The  native  vegetation  is  also  particularly  rich  and  varied.  Both  the 
native  vegetation  and  zoology  of  America  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  the  eastern  continent. 

MINERALS :  Tbe  mineralogy  of  America  is  as  equally  varied  as  thai  of  ibc 
Old  World,  and  is  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  richer.  The  country  lying  to  the 
west  of  ihe  Rocky  Mountains  Is  one  of  tbe  chief  irold^prodocing  resioas  of  tbe 
world.  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  within  the  United  States. 
and  British  Columbia,  furttkcr  to  tbe  northward,  arc  the  great  locaUtks  of 
auriferous  deposits,  Mexico  is  also  a  region  of  great  mineral  wealth,  and  its 
mines  supplied  at  a  former  period  considerable  amounts  t>oth  of  utM  and  flHircr. 

The  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  North  America — cspcdally  in  the 
neighbour bood  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  St.  Lawrence  basin — are 
icb  in  tbe  more  useful  metals  and  minerals — Iroo  and  other  mi^tals,  with  coal* 
Tbe  coalfields  of  the  United  States  are  of  vast  extent  and  great  value.  Coal 
also  occurs  in  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  Canada.  The  coalfields  of  the 
Dominion  have  an  area  of  «s.»ob  square  miles,  or  6  times  as  large  as  those  of 
all  European  countries  taken  together.  But  the  '  black  diamond '  area  tn  the 
United  Sutcs  is  3  times  as  large  as  that  of  Canada,  or  18  times  as  Urge  as  all 
the  coalfields  of  Europe.  Canada  b  also  rich  in  ores  of  Iroa,  copper,  and  lead. 
The  richest  deposits  of  copper  in  tbe  world  are  found  in  the  country  around 
Lake  Superior. 

Building-stones,  sod  as  CTSAite,  sandstone,  Uaa««toae — the  latter  occurs 
most  extensively  in  the  great  Central  Platn-'are  abundantly  distributed  through* 
out  North  .'America,  and  beautiful  marble  and  excellent  slate  are  also  found 
in  several  localities. 

PLANTS ;  The  native  vegetation  of  the  New  World  differs  in  many  impoit- 
iiut  particulars  from  thiil  belonging  to  the  conlincnu  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Many  of  the  plants  and  trees  that  are  common  in  the  Old  World  are  not  found 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean ;  while,  on  the  other  tiand,  tbe 
productions  of  tbe  American  soil  are  in  numerous  instances  peculiar  to  that 
portion  of  the  globe.  Even  in  the  case  of  plants  wblcfa  belong  to  tbe  same 
fftnui  |or  family),  the  species  that  are  found  in  the  opposite  hemispheres  are 
nearly  always  distinct.  These  diflferences  are  independent  of  climate,  for  the 
plants  (and  also  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom)  that  belong  to  either 
continent  are  continually  transported  by  man  to  regions  distant  bx>m  their 
native  seat,  and  are  found  to  flourish  wherever  tbe  conditioiu  of  soil  and  dim* 
ate  are  suitable  for  their  dcvelopmenL 

The  vegetation  and  xoology  of  tbe  New  World  at  the  present  time  has  be* 
cctoc.  in  virtue  of  such  changes,  different  in  many  respects  from  what  it  was, 
when  Europcaiu  first  planted  their  foouteps  upon  its  shores.  Numerous  plants, 
ud  also  numerous  animals,  which  were  /Mxx  only  found  within  tbe  limits  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  now  ttoorish  within  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  native  productions  of  America  have 
become  distributed  over  the  different  regions  of  tbe  Old  World. 

Tbe  charactensiic  diflcreaces  between  the  vegetation  of  America  and  that 
of  the  cootioenis  belongin};  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  globe  are  least  mariued 
within  high  northerly  latUutles.  and  become  greater  with  every  advance  towards 
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a  more  soutbem  sky.     Tbe  lands  that  li«  in  proximity  to  the  Arctic  Circle 
possess  lUAny  featmea  in  commun,  alike  in  regard  to  plants  and  animals. 

OiJaod-ptAnts  native  to  the  New  World,  naiae  (or  Indian  com),  among  the 
ooreaJs.  and  the  pouto,  amoog  tubcfous  roots,  are  the  two  of  grcaleti  import- 
ance, and  the  distribution  of  which,  through  other  lands,  has  confemd  the 
greatest  boon  upon  man.  Maize  is  the  only  one  of  the  cereals  that  is  native 
lu  the  American  continent,  but  whaat.  barley,  and  oats,  in  the  middlt  9aA 
noribern.  and  rice  in  the  southern,  parts  of  tbe  continent,  are  more  nxasBaind$ 
cultivated. 

The  manioc  (or  cassava)  and  arrowroot — both  belonging  to  (he  onler  of 
tubers' — are  also  among  tbe  native  food-plants  of  America.  Tbe  manioc- 
plant  is  a  native  of  Central  Atnerica,  but  is  more  abundantly  diHiibuteil  \*  iihin 
the  soulhern  half  of  the  New  World.  The  tobaccoHilant— now  extensively 
difiosed  through  other  lands — is  another  of  the  characteristic  productions  of 
tbe  American  soil,  though  not  exclusively  a  native  of  that  rrgfon.  The  sucar- 
caoa,  tobacco,  and  cotton  plants  are  cultivated  to  an  immense  extrnt,  princi- 
pally in  tbe  soath-castern  section  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  vine  is  al»o 
extensively  grown  in  California  and  Ontario. 

Plants  of  th«  cactus  tribe  are  among  the  native  productions  o(  tropical 
America.  The  axalea  and  majraoUa,  among  tbe  ornaments  of  our  grcenhouaes, 
are  also  derived  from  the  New  World. 

Tha  fornts  of  the  North  American  contlneat  are  of  vast  axttat,  and  the 
timber  which  they  supi^ly  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  America's  com- 
mercial products.  The  variety  of  trees — mostly  of  the  deciduous  kind — is  as- 
tonishingly great.  But  they  exhibit,  in  nearly  nil  cases,  specilic  differences 
from  the  like  trees  that  Hourish  in  tbe  correspondiag  latitudes  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

ANIMALS:  When  America  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  it  bad  none  of  the 
domesticated  animals  that  arc  familiar  to  our  common  observation.  Neither 
the  horse,  lite  ass,  the  common  ox  and  sheep,  the  hog,  the  camel,  nor  tbe 
elephant,  are  native  to  tbe  New  World.  Similarly,  among  L-arnivorous  quad* 
rupcds,  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  and  fayenn  are  unkivywn  in  the  Americao 
wilderness.  The  puma  and  the  Jagruar.  natives  of  tropical  Ameriot.  are  the 
most  formidable  of  its  caroivora;  but  they  are  decidedly  inferior,  both  in  strength 
and  ferocity,  to  the  lion  and  ligcr  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  higher  latitudes 
of  North  Atiicrica,  the  numerous  wolves,  foxes,  and  bears,  with  the  Canadian 
lynx,  exhibit  a  nearer  approach  to  the  loology  of  correspondent  regions  in  (be 
eastern  half  of  tht:  globe,  ind  the  mooaedacr  or  elk  supplies  a  parallel  to  the 
rtindttr  of  northern  Europe. 

The  bUoii  or  American  buffalo  is  one  of  tbe  most  characterislic  animals 
native  to  the  American  prairie,  but  it  is  now  almost  exterminated.  The  nusfe- 
OB  and  other  members  of  the  deer  kind  also  occur.  The  beaver  and  numerous 
fur-bearlnf  aniaiala  abound  in  the  colder  latitudes  of  the  AmericaJi  continent. 

The  birds  of  America,  and  also  the  reptilea  and  laaecta,  are  tn  nearly  all 
cases  difTerent  from  iImsc  of  ottier  continents.  Tbe  aquatic  birds,  within  very 
high  latitudes  ((h.-tt  is,  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle),  and  also  some  of  the  members 
of  the  insect  tribe  in  similar  localities,  offer  the  only  apparent  exception  to  this. 
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The  true  hamwIng-binU  are  peculiar  to  America.  IIk  rattlcaaak*  and  tfi 
boa^oottrictor  are  also  American.  The  moist  climate  and  abundaot  vegetation 
of  the  New  Wofid  favour  the  development  of  the  class  of  life  to  which  the 
Tarioui  rocnbcn  of  the  reptile  and  insect  orders  beloog. 

INHABITANTS  :  The  population  of  North  America  numbers 
about  85  millions,  or  9  to  the  square  mile— -a  density  of  only  one- 
tenth  that  of  Europe,  or  one-fifth  that  of  Asia,  but  exceeding  ^lat  of 
Africa,  and  nearly  t'j.'icc  that  of  South  Amei  ica.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  arc  whites,  members  of  the  European  division  of  mankind. 
The  rest  are  Negroes,  native  lodians,  and  mixed  races. 

lite  naiivtoi  America  is  the  Red  (or  copper -coloured)  Indian — one  of  Uic 
five  leading  varieties  into  which  the  human  family  is  commonly  divided.  The 
nuniben  of  this  race  have  vastly  diminished  since  the  period  of  European 
tttUencnt  in  the  New  World,  and  they  are  stiU  diminishiog  rapidly.  Within 
the  whole  vast  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  there  are  only  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  the  native  American  race  now  left.  They  are  more  numerous 
within  Mexico  and  the  States  of  Central  America,  where  the  genuine  Indians 
are  intermixed  with  the  half-castes. 

The  white  population  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  in- 
cludes settlers  from  most  European  countries  and  their  descendants,  but  those  of 
British  origin  are  by  far  the  most  ntunerous.  Hence,  the  English  langua^  has 
become  diffused  over  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  North  American  conlmenL 
Within  tropical  America,  the  Spanish  tongue  is  generally  prevalent,  since  the 
white  population  of  Mexico  and  the  Central  Arooican  States  is  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Spanish  origin. 

DIVISIONS :   The  following  are  the  principal  divisions  of  the 

North  American  continent  \— 

t.  Arctic  Aaiarica.  which  includes  OrttHUmd  and  the  adjacent  Polar  Arthi' 
felago. 

3.  British  North  America,  which  includes  the  Dominion  ^Camatta  and  the 
Colony  of  A'ea/otcndtamd. 

3.  The  United  States  of  America,  a  confederation  of  44  States,  1  Federal 
I>istrict,  and  5  Terrriorics.  which  extends  across  the  continent  between  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

4.  Uexico,  another  Federal  Republic  of  37  States,  i  Federal  District,  and  a 

Territories. 

5.  Cctttrml  America,  which  includes  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  SakvJor, 

HtmduraSt  Nicaragua,  and  Ces/a  Hua,  and  the  Colony  of  Briiitk 
Honduras. 

6.  The  West  Indies,  a  vajt  archipelago  Stretching  from  Florida  to  the  mouth 

of  the  Onnoco.  All  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  exceplioa 
oi  Haiti,  which  is  divided  between  two  Negro  Republics,  arc  in  the 
possession  of  European  nations,  and  will  therefore  be  grouped  and 
described  under  (ij  ^nVwA  Wfit  Indies,  (2)  Spanish  Wtst  indirs^ 
(3)  Frtntk   Wtil    *HdUs.  (4)  Dutik   IVat  Imditi.  and  (5)  DamitJt 
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ARCTIC     AMERICA. 

Arctic  America  maybe  said  to  include  not  only  the  is1.imU  anc 
coasts  aclually  within  the  Arctif*  Circle,  but  also  the  great  belt  of 
Polar  lands  as  far  south  as  the  Ooth  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  and  thus 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  ^eat  island  of  Greenland,  with  the 
adjacent  Arctic  Archipelago,  the  northern  portion  of  the  Nortb- 
West  Territories  of  Canada,  and  the  United  States  Tcrritor>*  of 
Alaska. 

GREENLAND. 

Greenland  may  either  be  regarded  as  the  largest  member  of 
the  Arctic  Archipelago,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  as  a  Polar  land 
distinct  from  America. 

'Iliis  huge  Polar  island,  the  largest  in  the  world,  if  Australia  i%  ranked  as 
a  coQiincDt,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  mainland  of  North  Amcfica,  and  is 
divided  from  Baffin  Land  and  the  Arctic  Arcbtpela^a  by  a  long  channel,  which, 
under  various  names — Davis  Strait,  Baffin  Bay.  Smith  Soood,  Kennedy  Channel, 
and  Robeson  Channd— extends  continuously  from  the  open  Atlantic  to  the 
"  PalsBocrysticSea.  "'  as  that  part  of  theice-coveredPolar  Ocean  to  the  north  of 
Robeson  Channel  is  called.  On  the  east,  Greenland  is  divided  by  a  broad 
channel — Deomark  Strait — from  Iceland. 

From  the  furthest  point  yet  reached— in  about  83"  N.  lat. ,  or  484  miles  from 
the  Pole— to  C'ape  Farewell,  on  the  60th  parallel,  a, 000  miles  to  the  souUi.  and 
throughout  its  whole  breadth  of  between  600  and  700  miles.  Greenland  may  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  one  enormous  glaoer  or  "  ice-cap,"  the  accumulation 
of  ages,  which,  replenished  by  heavy  snow-falls,  is  hundreds  offset  in  thickness. 
and,  pressing  downward,  slowly  grinds  its  way  seaward,  hollowing  out  the  fiords 
that  indent  the  land,  and  giiing  birth  to  the  troops  of  icebergs  thai  encumber 
the  coast,  or  nre  floated  southwards  into  the  Atlantic  by  ilie  cold  Arctic  currents. 
The  fringe  of  ^retH  mossts  and  drear/  wiilaws  and  birrfus  that,  in  the  brief 
summer,  struggle  into  life  between  the  glacier  mountains  and  the  shore, 
represents  the  only  title  which  Greenland  can  now  pat  forth  to  its  name.  But 
it  seems  ccrtam  that,  as  On^ime  Rectus  points  out,  at  the  time  (983  A.o.)  when 
Greenland  was  discovered  by  the  Norsemen,  its  climate  cnnnot  have  tieen  at  all 
so  rigid  as  now.  The  Norsemen,  doubtless,  named  it  at  the  first  sight  of  its 
coasts  on  a  summer  day,  they  settled  on  it.  as  a  promising  new  home,  and  occu- 
pied  joo  farms  there,  where  now  the  only  c-.illivation  is  in  -imall  artificial  gardens 
and  hot-beds.  Greenland  must  then  have  been  a  habit.nble  land,  and— judging 
from  ibe  still  remaining  trunks,  stumps  of  frozen  foliage,  ftc— it  was  probably 
forest<clad.  Bat  Iceland  itself  grew  colder  and  rainio-,  and  an  unmetiing  ice- 
pack cut  off  communication  with  Greenland,  and  the  Norse  colonists  wereeithrr 
destroyed  or  absorbed  by  the  Eskimo  tribes,  wbo  formed  its  only  inhabitants, 
until,  in  1731,  Moravian  missionaries  from  Denmark,  with  a  Government  escort, 
settled  there  to  convert  the  natives,  which  they  did  in  considerable  tiurubers. 
The  descendants  of  these  Christianised  Eskimos,  with  a  few  whiles,  who  are 
missionaries,  school-teachers.  Government  officers,  or  merchants,  form  a  little 
colonial  dependency  of  Dairoark,  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  divided 
into  two  Inspectorates.     Of  the  176  inhabited  settlements,  the  most  noieworthv 
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are  PrederEksthsI,  the  nenrest  (o  Cape  Farewell,  Godthutb,  tbc  residence  of  tbe 
governor  of  South  Grccnlund,  Jolianthaab  and  Llcbtenau,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Icelandic  colonies,  in  the  Southern  Inspectorate ;  and  Godhavn,  on  Disco  Island, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  North  Greenland,  and  Upemavik.  id  lai.  73^ 
40'  N.,  which,  except  the  little  hamlet  of  Tasttuak,  a  few  nules  further  north, 
i^  ihr  northernmost  «rttlement  on  the  continent,  and  the  most  northerly  per* 
niaiient  scttlemenl  in  tbe  world. 

In  summer,  the  Greenland  settlements  are  regularly  visited  br  vrssds  from 
Denmark,  which  briag  thtf  necessary  stores  and  take  away  the  oil  of  seals,  wal- 
ruses, and  whales,  the  skins  of  reindeer,  bear,  fox,  Stc.  and  tbe  feathers  and 
cgfii  of  the  eider  duck,  &c.     British  whaling  vessels  from  Dundee  and  Peter- 
head pass  up  tbe  western  coast  in  summer,  and  touch  at  various  points.     But 
the  chief  interest  of  Greenland  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  toog  cbanoel,  which  is 
open  in  some  seasons  to  beyond  laL  82'  N'. ,  is  tbe  great  highway  for  Polar  < 
plonition.  and  tt  was  by  this  way  thai  tbe  Alert  and  other  expeditions  hftw 
penetrated  nearest  to  the  Pole.     From  the  AUH,  Captain,  now  Sir  Georfe^l 
Nares  in  command,  which  was  hemmed  in  by  the  ice  barrier  in  laL  Sa"  27 '  N,,,! 
sledge  parties  were  sent  out.     The  one  under  Commander  Markhani  pushed 
north  over  tbe  frw«n  sea  for  40  days,  and.  on  May  tatb,  1876.  reached  bis 
furthest   northerly  point — 83'  ao*  a6'.      Lieutenant   Greeley,   of  the   United 
States  navy,  renchcd  83'  34'  m  1883.  and  this  point.  456  miles  from  the  North 
Pole,  is  the  furthest  yei  attained. ' 


BRITISH  ARCTIC  AMERICA. 
British  Arctic  Amekica  is  politically  included  in  the  rast 
Dominion  of  Canada,  but  in  tnith  "the  enttic  Pol.-ir  regions  of 
America,  from  Bering  Strait  to  Baffin  Bay  and  ihc  whole  territory 
of  Greenland,  nominally  owned  by  three  different  powers— Deii mark, 
Britain,  and  the  United  States-  are  the  domain  of  the  one  race 
which  can  wrest  a  living  from  them  ;  one  of  vast  antiquity,  which 
has  adapted  itself  through  ages  of  evolution  to  its  terrible  environ- 
ments—the Esktmo." 

These  people  01  Arctic  America  are  not  savages,  in  the  ordinary  meantog  of 
the  term,  and,  although  physical  or  intellectiul  progress  is  impotsibke.  they 
stiDw  no  little  capacity,  patience,  aitd  ingenuity  in  sustaining  themselves  at  all 
amidst  such  desolate  surroundings,  in  a  regioa  where  no  plant-food  ezoepi  ■ 
few  wild  berries  can  be  bad — a  region  for  the  most  pun  entirely  deprived  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  e%-en  the  most  accessible  places  of 
which  are  completely  isolated  during  tbe  long  and  gloomy  winter,  whfii  furious 
storms  sweep  over  (he  icebrrg-ladrn  seas  and  the  air  is  thick  with  blinding 
misl  and  snov^.  Such  is  the  land  of  the  Eakimas  or  "  raw  meat  eaten,"  as 
they  are  nicknamed  by  the  Algocw^uin  Indians  of  tbe  neighbouring  mainland — 
their  own  native  name  is  InanLt  or  "  the  people.' 

Britlab  Arctic  America  includes  not  only  the  apparently  mexiricabic  tnaee  of 
"lands"  and  islands,  intersected  by  innumerable  channels,  straits,  and  sooikU. 
but  also  the  inho&pil»tile  shores  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  which  stretches  pole- 
ward in  the  great  Peninsula  of  Labrador,  10  tbc  east  of  Hudson  Bay.  To  the 
north  and  ti'est  of  tfais  great  inland  sea,  two  small  peninsulas— MalHlle  Pa 
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iuIb  and  Bootblm  Falix— aIbo  nin  northvran) ;  the  one  reaching  the  70*  N.  laL. 
and  the  other — the  most  northerly  point  of  the  American  mainland — atta.ining 
a  point  (lat.  /a*'  N.)  only  t,s6o  milca  from  the  North  Pole  itself. 

An  attentive  examination  of  a  good  map  will  show  thai  the  mass  of  "lands" 
and  islands  to  the  north  of  (his  irregutar  and  deeply  indented  coast  is  resolvable 
into  two  great  divisions,  and  that  these  again  may  be  grouped  into  smaller 
divisions,  so  that  a  clear  and  definite  idea*  may  be  gained  of  the  absolute  and 
relative  position  of  the  vnnoas  members  of  what  may  bclermiHl,  as  a  whole,  the 
Arctic  Archipelago,  a  term  which  some  geographers  limit  to  the  Parnr  Islands 
and  North  Devon.  'l~hr  long  and  continuous  channel— formed  by  Laucuter 
Soaod,  Barrow  Strait,  MalvlUe  Sonnd.  and  McQurc  Strait — leading  from 
B:ifBn  Bay  westwards  to  the  open  ocesn  and  Bering  Strait,  may  be  taken  as  the 
main  line  of  demarcation.  To  the  north  of  it  are  the  Parry  Iilaads  and  North 
Devon  and  the  long  coastland.  of  which  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  northern 
margin  only  has  been  traced,  and  which,  under  various  names — North  Uocoio, 
EUesmere  Laad,  Grlonell  Land,  and  Grant  Land — stretches  north  along  the 
\«rslern  side  of  Smith  Souad  and  Robeaoa  Channel. 

To  the  south  of  the  ch,inncl  referred  to.  thi*  Arctic  Archipelago  is  resolvable 
into  three  groups — the  easUm,  which  includes  the  long  BaAn  Land,  extending 
along  the  western  side  of  Baffin  Bay  and  Davis  Strait,  from  Lancaster  Sound 
to  Hudson  Strait ;  the  ctntral,  which  includes  the  two  large  islands  of  North 
Somerset  and  Prince  of  Walw  Laad.  separated  from  each  other  by  Franklin 
Strait;  and  the  wtilem,  which  consists  of  one  large  central  mass — Princ« 
Albert  and  Victoria  Laad — and  two  islands.  Baaka  Laad,  separated  from  it  by 
Princ*  of  Wales  Strait  on  the  north>wcst»  and  King  WiUlata'i  Land,  separated 
from  it  on  the  south-east  by  Victoria  Strait.  The  central  mass  is  divided  from 
the  adjoining  mainland  by  the  Dolpbio  Strait.  Corooation  Golf,  and  Dease 
Strait.  Boothia  Peninsula  is  divided  from  North  Somerset  by  BeUot  Strait, 
while  the  adjoining  Melville  Peninsula  is  separated  from  Baffin  Land  by  the 
narrow  Fory  and  Hccia  Strait  and  the  broad  Fox  Channel,  which  leads  into 
Hudson  Strait  and  Bay.  All  these  and  other  islands  and  channels  are  in- 
separably linked  with  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  risked  their  lives  to 
the  vain  endeavour  to  open  up  a  highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
and  of  those  who  perished  in  the  search  for  the  Nortb-Weit  Paisaga,  the  most 
f.-imous  of  whom,  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  the  Erebut  and  Termr,  went  north 
in  1S45,  and  was  last  seen  by  some  whalers  in  Melville  Day.  The  search  for 
the  missing  vessels  was  energetically  prosecuted,  but  ii  was  not  until  1850  that  a 
clue  was  found,  namely,  a  cairn  and  three  graves  on  Beechcy  Island.  In  the 
same  year,  Cnpt  McClure.  in  the  Investigator,  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  through 
Bering  Strait,  but  was  frozen  up  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  whence  Melville 
Sound  could  be  seen.  Seven  years  later,  Capt.  M'Cliniock  took  the  Fox  north 
and  wintered  in  BeUot  Strait,  whence  sledge  parties  were  sent  out.  and  on  Cape 
Victory,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  King  WllUcm't  Land,  the  long-sought-for 
record  of  the  Fmnklin  Expedition  was  found.  It  seems  that  the  expedition  bad 
wintered  at  Beechey  Island  and  had  pushed  south  towards  King  William's 
Land,  but  the  ships  had  been  beset  in  the  ice  near  Cape  Peliz.  Franklin  bad 
died,  and  the  survivors  bad  abandoned  the  vessels,  and  had  started  oreriand 
for  Rick's  Fish  River.  A  few  reached  the  mainland,  but  not  one  lived  to  lelt 
the  talc     "Ninety  miles  more  of  open  water  and  Praiiktin  and  his  heroic 
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foUowere  would  have  won  the  priie  they  sought. '  But  ihe  North-Wcst  Pasmgc, 
of  which  tbnTf  were  indeed  the  first  discoverers,  can  never  be  otHized  as  m  coia- 
mercial  higbw;(y  between  the  two  great  oceans,  tbechanods.  by  which  the  pas> 
sage  might  under  unusually  fav-oorabte  circumstances  be  made,  being  gencraUy 
ice-bouad. ) 

ALASKA. 
The  vast  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  has  an  area  of  580,000 
square  miles,  or  ro  times  that  of  England  and  Wales,  embraces 
the  extreme  north-westem  portion  of  the  continent,  together  with 
the  long  chain  of  the  Aleatiai)  Islands,  and  a  strip  of  the  coast 
and  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  south  of  Mount  Sl  Ettas. 

The  X.500  islands,  that  slcrt  the  south-westero  coast  of  Alaska,  are  the 
QOftbem  portion  of  the  great  archipelago,  which  ends  in  VAnoouver  Island. 
The  largest  of  the  Alaskan  islands  is  Prince  of  Wales  Island ;  on  Baranoff 
tslaad.  the  next  in  vse.  is  SITKA  or  New  Archangel,  the  capital  of  the  territonr. 

From  the  lofty  mountains  which  border  this  intricate  coast,  thousands  of 
g^ciers  push  down  the  tiords  into  the  sea.  their  edges  constantly  breaking  off 
in  icebergs.  North  of  the  archipelago.  Mount  Pairweatfaer  rises  sheer  from 
the  shores  of  Glacier  Bay  to  a  height  of  15,500  feet,  but  another  equally  grand 
9aow<covered  peak.  Mount  St.  Eilaa.  nsc$  to  19,500  feet  U><^OP  feet  higher), 
while  Mount  Wrangall,  the  lottiest  deraiion  in  North  America,  attains  a  hei^t 
of  st.ooo  feet. 

The  Yokoa,  the  largest  of  Alaskan  rivers  and  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world,  hu  a  course  of  3,400  miles  from  its  source  in  British  Columbia  to  its 
outlets  into  the  Bering  Sea.  1'his  "  Amazon  of  Arctic  America"  pours  mlo  the 
sea  an  immense  amotmt  of  water,  more  perhaps  than  the  Mississippi  itself,  but 
nB  enormous  mud-bank  bars  its  mouth,  and  its  navigation  is  limited  10  naB 
steamers,  which  enter  the  river  by  a  channel  from  Nortoo  Soond  on  the  oorth. 

There  are  large  forests  of  excellent  limber — spruce  and  white  cedar  being 
the  most  valiLible  trees — in  the  south,  but  the  climate  is  too  humid  and  the 
summer  too  short  to  permit  anything  to  be  grown  besides  garden  v^eiables. 
Timber  and  Ece  are  exported,  but  Alaska  ts  chicBy  valuable  for  lU  gold  depoalta, 
its  fisheries,  and  its  Ion.  Great  ntmibcrs  of  far<««als  and  sea  otters  are  cap- 
tured. 

The  inhabitants  of  ibis  vast  territory,  which  was  acquired  by  purchase  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia  in  1867,  do  not  exceed  70,000  in  Dumber,  scarcely 
5,000  of  whom  are  whites  (principally  Russians  and  Americans),  about  1,400 
hair<cnste  Russians  and  Indians,  and  40.000  lodiaas  in  the  Silkan  archtpeUgo 
and  the  mainland — the  rest  are  Immtts  or  E.<ikimos.  Aients  or  Aleutians,  and 
Chinese.  Eskimo  seltlemeots  are  fouiul  along  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  island  of  Kodiak,  the  trade  centre  of  Alaska,  and  the 
adjoining  peninsula  of  AUaska  and  the  long  chain  of  the  Atcotiaa  Islands,  are 
inhabited  by  the  Aleuts,  an  unciviliied  people  of  tlie  Mongolian  race  similar  to 
the  Eskimos.  Hunting  fur-bearing  animals  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  Aleuu,  Eskimos,  and  Indians  of  Alaska.  The  slaughter  of  fur- 
seals  on  the  Piibyloff  Island*— 5t  Paul  and  St  George—in  the  Bering  Sea, 
has  been  enormous,  but  the  seal  fishing  is  now  carried  on  under  restrictions, 
which  liDsii  the  take  and  enforce  a  close  seasoiL 

L  TIn  liMit«r  bat  omm-  apm  Nonh-Eut  I'uuc*  |  lesipta  bar*  twea  nxla  w  opcw  «n  i 
ri— d  tba  (MTtlnn  KOMt  af  As*  it  >1bkjM  a*  nliw-    with  Sltwvta  br  »■■■ 
tM*  fc«  kU  (incllcsl  purpo*^.  ■fclw.Mnb  w  ■•  | 


BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICA. 

British  North  America  embraces  the  whole  of  the  northero 
half  of  the  continent,  except  Greenland  and  Alaska.  This  immense 
territory,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe,  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  and  the  small  islands  of 
SL  Pierre  and  Miqu^lon  off  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Colony  of  NewfouodlAod  and  LAbrkdor,  its  dependency,  are  thus  the 
only  parts  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  not  included  in  the 
Dominion,  and  as  they  sund,  as  it  were,  at  the  threshold  of  the  New  World, 
and  Newfoundland  itself  is  the  nearest  Und  to  Europe — St.  John's,  NruTound* 
land,  being  only  1,665  °^>tes  from  Galway,  in  Ireland— we  vill  describe  tbem 
first 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland,'  the  oldest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
peculiar  British  Colony,  is  a  large  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Si,  L-iwrence.  With  an  area  of  over  42,000  square  miles,  or 
one-sixth  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  and  with  inexhaustible  fish- 
eries and  large  tracts  of  rich  agricultural,  mineral,  and  timber  lands, 
the  colony  has  a  population  of  only  300,000,  or  less  than  that  of 
Belfast. 

The  island  is  triangular  in  shape — the  ihiec  i^xtrcme  points  being  Cape 
Norman  on  the  north,  Cape  Ray  on  the  south-west,  and  Cap«  Rac«  on  the 
south-east.  Tbe  coast-line,  a,ooo  miles  in  length,  is  deeply  indented  by  several 
deep  bays,  such  as  Hare,  Whita,  Notre  Dane,  Bonavtata,  Trinity,  and  Coo> 
ceptioD  Bay*  on  the  east  coast ;  St.  Mary's,  Placentia.  Fortane,  and  Hermltac* 
Bays  on  the  south  coast ;  and  St.  Gcorg-e  Bay  atid  the  Bay  of  Iilaiids  on  the 
west  coast.  The  south-eastern  part  of  tbe  island — the  Peninmla  of  Avaloo— 
is  almost  cut  ofT  from  tbe  main  portion  by  Trinity  Bay  on  the  north  and 
PlacentiaBayon  tli«  south.  Hundreds  of  tsUnds  fringe  the  coast,  two  of  them 
— Kiqaelon  and  St.  Piarre — belong  to  France.  One  of  them.  Belle  Isle,  gives 
its  nnmc  to  tbe  narrov  channel — the  Strait  of  Balls  lala — which  separates  New- 
foundland from  Labrador.  Most  of  these  inlets  form  excellent  harbours,  well 
sbeliered  and  nith  safe  anchorages. 

Tbe  interior  of  Newfoundland  tias,  until  recent  years,  remained  a  terra  in- 
io^ita,  and  eren  yet  Avalon  Peninsula  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  containing 
any  settlement  more  than  a  mile  from  tbe  coast.  Tbe  greater  portion  appears 
to  be  an  undulating  prairie,  watered  t>y  so  many  rircrs  and  containing  so 
many  lakes  that  fully  oae-third  of  tbe  IsUod  b  corered  with  water.  Grand 
Pood  (185  square  miles)  is  the  larfest  lake,  and  thr:  River  of  Exploit*  {150 
miles)  the  longest  river. 

The  climate  is  not  so  extreme  as  that  of  Canada,  being  much  milder  in  winter 
and  not  nearly  so  hot  in  sommer.  and,  in  spite  of  ihv/ogt  which  prevail  on  the 
'bank&'andoccasionallycxtcnd  to  tbe  island,  the  people  areeaceptloaally  healthy. 
Although  the  island  could  support  an  agricultural  population  numbered  by 
nHUoiU,  agriculture  is  practically  unknown,  and  cod-fishing  In  summer,  and 

t.  K^wtoundUiMl  wu  &m  diKovercd  by  Nor-  I  C*Im«  In  t^f}-  TIm  fim  wttittOMM  n4  nud«  la 
««KkM  atKtti  tk«  y^u  naa,  mmA  wm  tIkmI  by )  >**3>  ud  ttm  tun  go*«Bor  ww  appobiMd  In  tr* 
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■MUnmtiiic  in  winter  and  spring,  are  the  chief  oceupaUoM  of  the  people.  The 
ood-fishery  on  Uic  Grand  3*aks  of  Newroundland  if  tbe  most  important  in  tb« 
world,  but  the  islanders  depend  chiedy  upon  tfa«  less  risky  shore  fUbery.^ 

The  trade  of  Newfoundland,  which  amounts  to  about  3  millions  sterling  ■ 
year,  consists  in  tbe  export  of  codfish,  seal  oil.  tealskins,  berriaySi  lobsters,  and 
other  products  of  the  fisheries,  with  copper  and  coppif  ore.  and  ibc  import  c0M 
textile  fi&brics  and  food  atuflTs.  About  a  third  of  tbe  trade  is  cirned  on  with  tbe 
Uniud  fCingdam—^t  rest  is  principally  with  Canada  and  tbe  Unittd  StaUu 
Enormous  quantities  of  Ash  are  sent  to  Catholic  countries  sucb  as  BraxH^  Spain, 
and  Portttgal. 

Newfoundland  possesses  responsible  g^oremmeat  The  Governor 
is  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  the  Hotise  of  Assembly  is  elected  by 
the  people  every  four  years. 

Tbe  capital.  ST.  JOHN'S,  is  a  town  of  over  30.000  people,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  splendid  harbour — "one of  tbe  very  best  on  the  Atlantic  coast "^on  tba 
eastern  aide  of  the  Peninsula  of  Avaloru  It  is  now  cottncctcd  by  rail  with 
Barbour  Grace  (7],  on  the  west  side  of  Conception  Bay,  and  PUceotia,  on 
Placentta  Bay.*  Tbe  railway  is  being  extended  westwards  across  tbe  ishuid. 
so  as  10  open  up  the  rich  timber  and  agricultural  land  s  in  tbe  interior  and  along 
the  west  coast.  The  copper  mines  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  island  have  been 
very  productive,  and  eoal,  plumbago,  and  other  useful  minerals  abound. 

LABRADOR. 

The  adjoining  coast  territory  of  Labrador,  from  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  on  the  south,  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hudson  Strait,  on  the  north,  is  pohtically  attached  to  Newfotind- 
land. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  fisheries — cod,  barriac.  troot.  and  >a]moa — in  iba  ! 
world,  are  found  off  tbe  coast  of  this  sterile  region.     There  is  a  resident  pt^n*  j 
laiion  of  about  4.000.  whicb  is  increased  10  50.000  during  tbe  fishing  tataa 
Naln  and  Hopedale  are  the  chief  settlements,  and  there  are  also  a  few  potti  ollj 
ibe  Hudson  Bay  Company. 


^B  ST.  PIERRE— MIQUELON. 

W  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  are  two  small  islands  off  the  south  coast 

I  of  Newfoundland.     They  belong  to  France,  and  are  the  sole  rem- 

■  naota  of  her  once  vast  North  American  possessions. 

I  These  barren  and  rocky  islets,  only  100  square  miles  in  area,  have  a  popola- 

I  lion  of  6,000  and  ore  visited  by  between  3,000  and  3,000  ships  every  year. 

I  principally  French  vessels  engaged  in  cod  fishing.   These  islands  arc  held  under 

I  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  by  which  also  certain  fishing  rights  were  accorded  1 

I  to  tbe  French  off  tbe  coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  Cape  Ray,  oorthwanl  i 

■  through  tbe  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and  then  eastward  to  Cape  St.  John ;  but  tba 
I  Treaty  was  so  carelessly  worded,  thai,  iilthough  England's  tovcrcignly  ii  rccog- 
^k  niEed.  the  French  claim  exclusive  right  of  fishery  along  the  coast. 


t.  Tbe  aanoal  occh  co  tba  tnaki  Kid  iliBWl  o(  I     ■.  Tba  Atl*ntte  Cmf*»  t 
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THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

The  magnificent  Dominion  of  Canada  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  mainland  of  North  America  to  the  north  of  the  United  States, 
except  Alaska  and  Labrador^  and  all  the  adjacent  islands,  except 
Newfoundland,  St.  Pienc,  and  Miquelon. 

This  immense  lerriiory  stretches  nghl  across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic 
oo  the  tast,  to  the  Pacific  on  Ihc  wfsl,  nnd  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  49(h 
parallel  of  N.  lot.  (which  divide  it  from  the  United  States)  on  the  si}utk,  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  norlh. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  confederation  of  seven  Provinces 
— Ontario,  Qjuebic^  Noxra  Scotia,  New  Brunsivkk^  I'ritue  Etiwani 
/sland,  Manitoba^  and  British  Coluntbia;  four  Districts— ^^Jj/Vx/'^fj/tf, 
Saskatcfwd-'iin,  Albettti^  and  AtHabascd,  which  together  form  the 
North-Wcst  Province ;  together  with  the  District  of  Keeivatin^  and 
two  Territories — the  Xorih-  West  Territory  to  the  west,  and  the 
A'ortA-East  Territory  to  the  south  and  east,  of  Hudson  Bay. 

The  formerly  separate  colonies  of  Canadm  (which  included  the  present  Pro- 
vinces of  Ontario  and  Qoebcc).  Ntw  Bmaswick.  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  united 
in  1867.  and,  two  years  later,  the  vast  North>West  Territory  was  added  to  the 
DaminioD  by  purchase  from  the  I  ludson  Flay  Company.  Haoitoba.  a  Province 
formed  out  of  a  portion  of  it,  was  admitted  into  the  confcdcratioD  in  187a 
British  Colombia  joined  ii  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward  Islaad  in  1873.  so  that 
Navfoundtand  ^onc  has  stood  aloof,  and  stiti  roin,iins  a  distinct  colony.  The 
District  of  Keewatin.  to  the  north  of  Manitoba,  wa^  formed  in  1876  and  is 
administered  by  Ihc  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba. 

I'he  student  should  carefully  note  the  rrlatlve  and  actual  position  of  the 
various  Provinces  of  Canada.  The  Maritime  /'nn/swrrj— New  Brunswick. 
No*a  Scotia,  and  Prlace  Edward  Island— are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Ontario  curves  round  the  nortlierii  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
while  the  bt.  Lawrence  runs  through  the  Province  of  Quebec  British  ColnmUa 
includes  the  broken  country  between  ihu  Rocky  Mauntaios  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
together  with  the  groat  isl.ind  of  Vancouver,  the  Queen  Charlotie  group  and 
other  islands,  while  Manitoba  and  the  rmmeiisc  Nortb-W«st  Territories,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  has  becii  divided  into  the  four  provisional  I>i5lnct9 
of  Aaai^lwia.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca,  form  the  central  or 
prairie  section  of  the  Dominion.  The  District  of  Kfl«wstln  lies  to  the  north  of 
Manitoba,  and  adjoins  the  western  side  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  Nortb-Bast 
Territory  embracrs  the  desolate  peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  B;iy.  and 
also  lb?  sterile  tract  on  the  west  side  of  James  Bay.  north  of  Ihi-  Albany  River, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Ontario.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  .-\ssiniboia,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Ne\^ 
Brunswick,  touch  or  border  upon  the  United  States,  and  that  the  International 
Boundary,  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  is  formed  by 
the  pftk  f>araiUl  of  North  laitlude,  then  by  the  Rainy  kiver,  A'aimv  f^ite,  and 
PigevH  h'iver  to  l.ake  Superior,  whence  the  line  runs  through  the  middle  of 
Label  Superwr,  f/urm,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  along  the  Sf.  Lawrtnce  to  the 
4^th  paratlel  of  Nortk  iatilude,  which  it  follows  to  the  banks  of  the  t'fperCoN' 
Hdlicut  A'ifer,  it  then  strikes  north  along  the  Crttn  S/ouitinm,  and  around 
MutHe  to  (he  Atlantic  Co^ul  at  the  mouth  ol^  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
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BAstwii  C<inad&.  in  the  rollowing  description,  U  taken  us  including  ibe  Pro> 
vincei  or  Ontario.  Quebec,  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edwud 
Island :  Caatral  Cinuli  as  embraciDg  M;Lnitoba  and  ihe  provisional  Districts 
of  AMiniboia,  Alberta,  Sukatchewan,  Athabasca,  Keewatin,  &nd  the  rest  oC 
the  North-West  Territory;  while  Westers  Canada  is  limited  to  the  Proviacs 
of  British  Columbia. 

Eastern  Canada  ia  the  great  WOODLAND  Rkciok  ;  Ccfllral  Canada  is  tbe 
vast  pRAmiK  CouNTSr ;  while  Western  Canada  forms  tbe  Mol'NTAIN  RegiOM 
of  tbe  Dominion. 

EXTENT  :  !t  is  difficult  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  From  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  on  the  wesi  is  a  direct  distance  of  more  than  3,000  milesi 
while  more  than  3,000  miles  of  mountain  and  prairie  extend  be- 
tween the  International  Boundary  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  With  an  area  of  3.^^  million  square  miles — not  including 
the  area  covered  by  the  Great  Lakes — the  Dominion  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Europe,  and  40  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

COASTS  :  Bounded,  as  the  Dominion  is,  by  three  oceans,  it  has, 
besides  its  numerous  inland  seas,  many  thousands  of  miles  of  ses 
coast  The  older  Provinces  have  3,500  miles  of  sea  coast  and  in- 
land seas,  while  the  sea  coast  of  British  Columbia  alone  is  over 
3,000  mites  in  extent,  exclusive  of  minor  indentations. 

Hudvon  Bftj  is  a  vast  inland  sea,  1,000  mites  long  and  600  miles  wide. 
running  south  into  the  bean  of  Canada,  midway  t>ctween  the  Atlantic  and 
tbe  Pacific,  and  coomiunicating  with  tbe  Atlantic  by  HoiUoo  Strait,  a  broad 
channel  400  miles  in  length.  Jam«s  Bay,  the  southern  extemion  of  Hudson 
Bay,  is  300  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  "  Mediterranean 
of  Amarlca."  as  Hudson  Bay  has  been  termed,  is  unfortunately  uiicunJ  in 
winter.  Ships  enter  it  generally  about  the  middle  of  July  and  leave  about 
the  middle  of  September.  POST  Nelson,  on  the  western  side  of  Hudson  Bay. 
ib  a  hundred  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New  York,  and  between  Win- 
nipeg and  Liverpool,  vt«  Hudson  Bay,  there  wilt  be,  when  the  new  railway  from 
WiNNU^EC  to  ttus  port  is  completed,  a  saving  in  inland  carriage  of  about  3,000 
miles  as  compared  with  the  present  routes  vui  New  York  or  Halifax. 

Tbe  Arctic  Coast,  on  tbe  norlM.  is  broken  by  numerous  inlets  and  is  for  the 
most  port  skirted  by  "lands*'  and  islands,  the  channels  between  which  .\nd 
tbe  mainland  are  generally  ice-bound,  and  are  consequently  of  no  commciciat 
importance. 

On  tbe<aj/,  are  the  great  Golf  and  Btfciury  of  tba  St  Lawrwie*,  opening  into 
tbe  Atlantic  l)y  the  broad  Cabot  Strait,  Xxvtnctx  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton  Island.  The  narrow  Strait  of  BeUc  Isto,  between  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  and  the  still  narrower  Gat  of  Caaso.  between  Cape  Breton  Island 
and  Nova  Scolia,  are  the  only  other  eatrances.  Tbe  cvl-Jt-sac  of  ttie  Bay  of 
Pondy  is  also  an  arm  of  tbe  Atlaobc.  Tbe  tidal  wave,  as  it  moves  swiftly  op 
this  funnel-like  inlet,  sometimes  attains  tbe  extraordinary  height  of  70  feet. 

'Hie  British  ColniBbian  Coast,  on  the  nwf/.  is  more  deeply  indented  (ban  that 
of  Norway;  it  is.  in  fact,  a  perfect  maze  of  inlets  and  islands,  and  4s  total 
length  cannot  be  far  short  of  10,000  miles.    Vancou\-er  Island  15  separated  from 
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;  bf  a  lon^  ebuBol  knowtt  u  the  J«*b  J*  Fw*  S«(4JK  >o 
C  of  Gaorcta  >n  Ih*  aiddte.  AWl  Qimm  C^MWti*  Sotuwi  lu  Uke 
I  CbarlDite  Islanils  sue  MfMrwHwl  ^  tiw  $te«ik  ol  V« 

I  and  by  DUoa  Batruc*  from  Uw  Abibu  pertkNi  of  the 
TcfaipfliBO. 

RELIEF :  By  far  the  greater  part  oi  Canada  is  terv^tho  OAly 
moantainoas  region  ts  in  the  west,  wheic  the  nu^tiiAceui  natuiak 
rampart  of  the  Rodcf  Mountaias  forms  the  weatcii)  botinUary  pi  the 
Prairie  Regioo  of  Central  Canada.  Kaatern  Canada  is  m  tur(&  hiUy ; 
there  are  no  extensive  level  plains  and  no  high  mountaiu  ranges. 

The  portion  of  tbe  Rocky  Mouulalu  m  CunkdA  U  about  i,  jco  mllu  lu  l«tij(lh 
and  culminates  in  Mount  Brown,  i6,qoo  feel,  iind  Mount  HiMkar,  is.^  'vl. 
about  350  miles  north  ol  ih«  souilmn  frontier  of  the  Dominion,  and,  grailtwllf 
decreasing  in  elevation  to  the  narih.  finally  mergei  inio  iba  KlekafdMa  M««Hl' 
Uios  and  other  hills,  which  divide  the  Imiiii  uf  the  l^wer  MackaofH!  Iront  IImI 
of  the  Yukot)  River. 

Between  the  Rocky  Mountninn  and  ilie  Pflclfto  <  'mM,  and  fmralM  •'lili  Mmim, 
are  other  ranges-^lhe  Gold  Rftny**  and  the  Coa«l  m  CtctiU  Bak^b  riw 
Gold  Ranges,  more  particiilurly  known  mu  lb«  Salkfrk,  Pum^i.  ir.ii 
Mdtmtaifis  and  the  Gold  Range  proper,  ve  abotii  So  niUs  im  wuffkk 
these  mountains  anri  the  rugfed  Cauada  Range  It  ilw  tnuhat  pimmm  «# 
British  Columbia,  with  an  average  width  of  ion  mllee  aad  ■■  dmmlkm  sf  {,500 
feet.  The  Cascade  or  <Jo«at  Range  Is  al«o  ahoui  uoioaei  te  «MM|^  9mt.  m 
it  recesvei  on  iu  iaawa/d  ilupa  the  moittura  from  cb*  aaa,  W  I 
vegetation.* 

Tbe  Rkcific  etopa  and  lb«  Atlantic  Oopa  0^  U»a  CxwwJcwwb  «t«  bgOi  I 
timbered*  boi  the  Ormi  Pnlrtm  whloh  cucad  Itom  ibc  lUtf  tUmm  VMif  m4 
foocum  of  the  Roetry  MoiwtalM  or*  wimom  Jinwiw,  riko««Ji  vaVpaaMdaK 
with  a  soil  of  uowrpeawd  farlllJiy.  A  rasaarlul^tc  Uaum  vl  ite  ^am  «■■  v 
ha  diviaioa.  along  UMsmoalag  gwMraJly  uorik^atf  «a4  10— k  ^1.  tae«  Aiaer 
disliDCi  prair«c  aU|»)«ct. 

The  Fim  PreMe  »taf»i,  aacordUig  to  Kofceeor  l^caaM.  iftd«<Uo  ifar  £ar 
JNmr mad  Ulm  Wimmipig,  wtdb  Ow  ad^oM  kitda  oo  Cb«  WW  TIk  ■  en^ 
akitadeofctarpla^Uaootei  aUMwUkt  aaa/ *a4  it  kw^  oaeai'aMitf  ^baao 
aqoare  nJlea.  Tbc  SU4  Mimf  yutip  It^m  i§  pmlMMg/m 
the  moot  ■taoliiiaiy  Uwtf  |Mikift««floa  W  AaMftsL  Tliie  eurv  ■ 
OD  tbc  cast  by  ibc  Leer  aniiao  ff  titty.  •Btfaai>'>d«flMMiiKarti<  ui  im  m^g^i^^ 
tscAirpmmt.  aiarJuid  tiy  tiic  />i«i.  /WMfMar,  ■■  "^ii  Lr  >c  Or 

weal  <if  ZrfLb   iVituiif^/'i'iu      Wh«n  thr  auo 
reaobed  in  tbc  cwigti' 
van  open  oounuy .  tM !. ' 
enleaail  upon     Tlun  v<.> 
■odaoe  is  noi  *t>  «vo«i  »•  «(«■ 
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mass  of  glacial  detritus  and  rcc-iiavetled  blocks,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  rr- 
markable  monument  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  the  western  plains,  is  about  400 
miles  west  of  'Winnipeg,  and  fringes  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Third  Prairte 
Steppa,  which  extends  with  a  gentle  ascent  westward  to  the  base  of  the  Rockjt 
Mountains.  The  average  altitude  of  this  third  and  highest  prairie  steppe  is 
about  3.000  feet,  tboagb  its  eastern  edge  \s  generall;  not  over  a.ooo  feet,  while 
it  attaiiu  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet  at  the  base  of  the  Rockjr  Mountains. 
Its  area,  including  the  highland  and  foothills  along  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
is  about  (34,000  square  miles,  and  of  this  by  ^  the  greatest  pan,  or  about 
Z15.000  square  miles,  U  almost  devoid  of  forest.  It  is  nearly  joo  milea  bcoad 
along  the  frontier,  but  it  narrows  rapidly  towards  the  nonh.  The  total  area  o* 
prairie  country,  including  that  of  all  the  three  Steppes,  may  be  eHJmaled  at 
tpi.eeo  square  miles. 

Eastern  Canada,  us  we  have  said,  has  no  extensi^'e  plains  or  high  mountain 
ranges.  It  has,  however,  a  "  Height  of  Land,"  insignificant  in  elevation,  but 
of  great  physical  and  geological  importance.  The  Laoreotian  Moontaiaa  or 
Lanreatldes,  as  this  low  and  long  range  is  called — their  average  elevation  does 
not  exceed  1,500  01  1,600  feet,  and  they  really  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean— stretch  from  f^brador  along  the  nortbeni  side 
of  the  St.  Lawren£t,  diverging  north  about  50  miles  below  IJuebec  and  ran- 
ning  along  the  Ottava  on  the  north  side  for  aboiu  xoo  miles, ' '  sweeping  round 
thence  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  near  Kingston,  froni  which  Ihcy  gain  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay  and  continue  along  the  eastern  and  nortbeni 
shores  of  LaJk  Hur<}H  and  Ijike  Sn/erior.  The  range  then  turns  up  to  the 
north-westward,  and,  gradually  diminishing  in  height  to  a  tableland,  ulttmatdy 
reaclKs  the  Arctic  Octan."  Tbe  distance  of  Che  whole  course  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  range  from  Labrador  is  about  3.500  miles.  Its  slopes  are.  in  general. 
thickly  covered  with  pines  and  firs,  and  tbe  region  through  which  it  runs,  and 
of  which  it  forms  the  water-parting,  is  remarkable  for  an  enormous  number  of 
lakes  and  pools,  more  than  i.ooo  of  them  being  marked  on  the  maps  already 
published,  although  large  portions  of  it  are  still  unknown  or  but  partially  ex- 
pkired.* 

This  Laurcntian  chain  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  basin 
of  the  Sl  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson 
Bay,  except  the  Churchill  and  Saskatchewan,  which  pierce  it  and 
discharge  into  the  Bay.  Further  north,  it  forms  the  "divide"  be- 
tween the  Mackciuie  on  the  west  and  the  Coppermine  and  other 
livers  on  the  east 

To  tbe  south  of  tbe  Si.  Lawrence,  tbe  Acadian  Highlaads.  as  tbe  various  hill 
ranges  of  tbe  Maritime  Provinces  may  be  termed,  sweep  through  the  centre  of 
Nova.  Scotia  and  the  northern  pait  of  New  Brunswick.  The  Notra  Ommm 
Uoastaioa  rm  along  tbe  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  keep  close  to  its 
margin  as  lar  as  Kamounska,  100  miles  below  goebec.  whence  they  diverfe 
southwards,  being  opposite  Quebec  about  30  miles,  and  opposite  Montreal  50 
mile^.  from  the  liver.  The  highest  portion  of  these  sub- Laurcntian  ranges  arc 
tbe  Sbickahock  Monataios  (3.000  to  4,000  feet),  at  the  base  of  tbe  Gup£ 
Peninsula,  about  xa  miles  from  ihe  St  Lawrence. 

With  Tcgard  to  ibc  "  Relief"  of  tbe  Dominioo.  OnMow  RcdiM>  my%  that,  pbyncally. 
iu  regioiis  an  six.     Brilkfa  ColomtMa  is  the  tnt,  the  b«jivily-ii«bCTed  moA  w»U.wt*wd 
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Pmd£e,  Cout  and  slope  of  the  Rockies.  EaM.  oC  tlu&  u  Uw  ponhcni  p*rt  of  tb«  frwu 
Cenu»l  IH»in  of  Amcnea,  fined  vith  s  ottwork  of  Ukcft  aiMl  drained  ouo  tb«  Antic  Ooeut  by 
the  Peace  and  Madunuc  Rirer  trMcm,  wtd  into  Hudson  Bay  thraugh  Vakt  Wlnni|iec  Mtd 
Um  Nilaon  by  tbc  imneiue  Sulcatchewan  syuen.  Itiis  is  the  great  wlicat  belt,  riiiog  in 
tbe  cecirc  sml  Uw  west  lo  a  ralbcr  bteb  latitude  of  habitaluliiy,  owing  to  a  dryncMof  «r 
which  makes  tbe  swvtre  wiatar*  not  qnk*  ODcndttnible ;  it  ahades  by  infioita  gradaliona 
to  tha  Acoic  wastes.  EaUwaid,  akag  Had«w  Bay  and  tha  Gnu  LdiM,  ia  a  uoay 
tablcUtkd  of  Btter  ttsriUxy,  dcqdtt  its  iftaa^oa  betwvao  (tmU  watais,  mvwc  and  pcma* 
nanily  uninhabitablo.  Southern  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  a  we!l-(iinbered  fvcion,  with  much 
BOod  land,  the  former  CBcepciouAlly  favoured,  and  tbe  St.  Lawrence  fotminx  vutualljr  an 
ocean  frontage  for  tbe  laitcr.  Firtb,are  tbe  Maritime FnmnoesaIeti(  thaAiIaotk;  and 
lastly,  cones  the  slerile  Penintnla  of  Labrador." 

RIVERS  and  LAKES:  The  splendid  rivers  and  ling:e  lakes  of 
Canada,  so  easily  interconnected  by  a  few  canals,  form  an  unrivalled 
system  of  inland  navigation,  and  powerftilly  influence  the  climate, 
productions,  and  trade  of  the  Dominion.  No  lake  system  in  the 
world,  except  perhaps  that  of  Equatorial  Africa,  approaches  the 
Great  Lakes  of  Canada  in  magnitude,  which,  with  the  mighty  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  contain  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
fresh  water  on  the  globe. 

Tbe  drunage  system  of  Canada  it  on  the  Bam*  vjcteoslre  scale  as  the 
country  itsell  The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  penetiaics  (he  continent  by  a 
navigable  route  to  a  dUtance  of  over  3,ddo  miles  from  tbe  ocean.  Tbe  rivers, 
which  flow  eastward  into  Hndson  B-iy,  bave  their  soutoes  in  the  Rockies,  1,600 
miles  distant  from  tbelr  mouths.  The  nortbward-flowiaK  rivers  have  u  Ictigth 
of  over  3,000  miles. 

There  arc/cur  main  rivtr-sysUms  in  the  Dominion  :  ^i)  That  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Eastern  Canada ;  (?)  thai  of  the  Saskatchewan- 
Nelson,  in  South  Central  Canada  ;  (3]  that  of  the  Mackenzie- 
Athabasca,  in  North  Central  Canada  ;  and  (4)  that  of  the  Fraaer. 
in  British  Columbia. 

Of  the  numerous  miner  river-systems,  the  principal  are  the  SL  John,  ud  ttie 
Atlantic  Coast,  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  ihr  Sawm,  Albany,  East 
Mala,  and  other  rivers  which  discbarge  into  Hudson  Bay ;  the  Coppermino  and 
Great  Fiih  River,  in  the  Arctic  Coast  region,  lo  tbe  east  of  tbe  Mackencie ;  and 
tbe  SUkeea  uiiid  Skecna  111  British  Columbia. 

The  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  includes  not  only  the  broad  bell  of  country 
tlraincd  by  the  noble  stream  itself  and  its  tributaries,  but  also  tbe  GREAT 
LAKBS,'  of  which  it  forms  the  outlet.  These  lakes — Superior.  Michigan. 
Huron.  Eric,  and  Ontario — ibottgb  of  immense  siie  (thctr  united  area  Ik  90.000 
!)qu,Lre  miles  and  exceeds  that  of  Greal  Britain)  have  comparatively  slij^ht  drain- 
age areas,  twcausc  of  the  nearness  of  ihe  "Height  of  Ljind"  «nd  tbe  southern 
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of  the  «c«la  o(  iba  lekai  utd  rtran  of  Canada,  ttts 
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w.iier.pttiting,  and  thus  streams  gather  almost  at  tbeit  very  shores,  and  Bow 
to  feed  the  Mississippi  or  tX\e  Saakatcbewan.  In  spite  of  this,  tbe  exccai  <rf 
nunfalL  over  eraporation  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  soenormots,  that 
tbe  river  carries  as  much  water  to  the  sea  zs  the  Mississippi,  whose  drainage 
area  is  four  times  as  lar^e.*  The  river  and  tbe  lakes  together  contain  i3,ooo 
cubic  miles  of  water,  or  more  than  one-half  the  fresh  water  on  tbe  globe.  Tbe 
lakes  diminish  in  site  and  decrease  in  altitude  from  vest  lo  east. 

Lake  SUPERtOE^  tbe  most  n-esterly  of  the  five  great  inland  seas,  with  an 
area  of  31,500  square  miles,  is  tbe  largest  and  also  the  tDOst  cleva.te<]  of  tbem 
all — its  surface  being  about  630  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  largest  expanse  of 
fresh  vater  on  the  globe,  beiag4aomiIes  in  length,  x6o  miles  in  greatest  breadlhi 
and  baving  a  circuit  of  1.750  miles.  Ii  is  fed  bjr  over  zoo  impetuous  torrents, 
and  is  connected  by  tbe  St.  Mary  Rivtr  with  Lake  Hiuoo.  Tbe  shore*  and 
islands  of  Lake  Superior  are  rich  in  minerals,  especially  cop[>er,  silver,  and  iron. 
The  picturesque  rapids  of  SauU  Sainte  Maru  have  been  turned  by  a  navigable 
canal  on  the  United  Sutes  side,  and  another  is  now  being  cut  on  the  Canadian 
aide.' 

Lake  HURON  is  scarcely  two-thirds  tbe  sbe  of  Lake  Superior,  bat  ts  quite  as 
deep  (mean  depth  1,000  feel).  Its  shores  are  extremely  irreguUr — Cttrgism 
Bay.  a  great  inlet  on  the  Canadian  side,  is  almost  cut  off  by  a  long  pentnstsla 
and  tbe  chain  of  tbe  Manitoulin  Islands.  Off  Sagimaw  Bay.  an  ihe  United  States 
side,  tbe  depth  is  t.Soo  feet,  or  i.aoofeet  below  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea.  Tbewaten 
of  Lake  Huron  are  remarkably  pure,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  the  scenery  in  some 
parts  is  magnificent.'  It  receives  on  tbe  north  the  surplus  waten  Of  L^ke 
Superior  by  the  Si.  Mary  Riv<r,  and  those  of 

Lake  MICHIGAN,  the  only  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  that  is  entirely  within  the 
United  States,  by  tbe  Strait  of  Mackinaw.  This  lake  is  about  the  lame  sine 
as  Lake  Huron,  but  its  shores  are  much  Icsb  indcDtcd.  The  traffic  on  it — 10 
and  from  Chicaco  and  Milwaukee,  tbe  great  grain  and  prorbtoo  ports  of 
tbe  West  Central  States — is  enormous.     Lake  Huron  overflows  into 

Lake  ERIE  by  a  channel  loo  miles  long,  fomted  by  tlir:  St.  Ciair  Hixrtr,  iMkt 
St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit  Riitr.  Lake  Ene.  the  fourth  in  size,  is  the  shaliowesi 
of  tbe  Great  I^akes,  tbe  maximum  depth  being  only  370  feet ;  but  tbe  popoloas 
States  10  the  south,  and  the  prosperous  Province  of  Ontario  on  the  north,  ren- 
der it  of  immense  importance  as  a  commercial  highway.  Tbe  descent  from  Lake 
Superior,  through  Lake  Huron,  to  Lake  Erie,  is  very  gradual  and  comparatively 
slight,  but  between  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie  and  that  of  Lake  Ontario  it  amoonts 
to  more  than  300  feel,  and  the  River  Niagara,  which  connects  them,  is  prectpU 
tated  midway  between  them  over  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara — the  grandest  and 
most  awe-inspinng  of  all  tbe  wonders  of  nature.*  Tbe  Falls  and  tbe  Rapidi 
below  them  are  avoided  by  the  WeUan4  Canal,  by  which  vessels  pass  directly 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie. 
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I  ONTARIO,  the  most  easterly  o^  the  Great  LAkes,  is  ibesmaMest  of  tbem. 
its  ma  bciog  oot  more  than  5.400  square  miles.  Ontario  is  much  deeper  and 
kmrar  in  lewd  than  Ehe,  and  it  u  aho  mitt,  bat  all  the  Great  Lakca  are  nbjcci 
to  fcariU  aianiu,  and  some  of  tb«  nooi  awfii]  disasters  have  oeeomd  00  them. 
The  shores  of  Ontario.  lilte  those  of  &ie,  are  doited  with  aoortshinK  vQlafies 
and  many  Urge  tovns.  On  the  CaitadJan  side  arr  Toronto,  the  captal  of 
the  Province  which  gircs  its  name  to  the  Uke.  Kingston,  Hamilton,  Pokt 
DALBOtJStE,  and  NIAGARA ;  on  the  American  side  are  Oswego.  CHAJU.omt 
the  port  of  RoCHSSTEJt,  Ac  The  shores  of  Ontario  are  bold  and  icguhu, 
except  on  the  oorth-east.  where  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other  islands  and 
the  ad)oiDiDg  coast  are  deeply  indented.  At  Kingston,  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ofuario  Sow  into 

The  Rl*cr  St  LAWRENCE,  which,  between  Kingston  and  Bkockvillk, 
some  40  miles  below,  is  a  broad  ucpsnse.  studded  with  innonerable  chtsters  of 
the  most  lovely  islets.  This  "  Lake  of  the  Tbonaaad  lalas"  it  the  most  ezqutsiiety 
beutiful  'lake  within  a  river'  in  the  world,  and  below  it  are  other  beautiful 
lake  expanses  and  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  cxtensi^x  rapids  imaginablr, 
Tbe  "ran"  over  the  boisterous  Lone  Saalt,  the  picturesque  Cedan  and  Cas- 
cadas,  and  the  terrible  Lachlne  Rapidt,^  where  it  seems  as  if  the  vessel  must  be 
dashed  10  pieces  among  the  breakers,  is  most  impressive.  A  few  miles  nbovT 
MoNTRKAi..  the  steamer  gets  into  smooth  water,  and,  passing  under  the  mag- 
nificent Victoria  Bridge,  steams  alongside  the  quay  of  this  historic  city,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Canada,  and  now  accessible  by  ocean  steamers.  Montreal 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Lau-rence  and  its  noble  tributary  the  Ottawa. 
Anoiber  great  tributary,  the  RicheU«a  from  l^kc  t.'hampl.-iin,  joins  the  &L 
Lawrence  just  before  it  expands  into  Lake  St.  Peter,  the  Inst  of  the  lakes  in  its 
passage  to  the  sea.  Iletow  Three  Rivers,  where  the  excessively  rapid  SL  liaorlcs 
£alls  into  the  SL  Lawrence  from  the  north,  the  banks  gradttally  increase  in 
height,  rising  at  Quebec  into  the  magnificent  Cape  Diamond,  npon  whidi  the  far- 
famed  ciiadd  is  btiilt.  The  scene  from  the  citadel  or  from  Pointe  Levis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  said  to  be.  in  picturesque  beauty,  the  6nest  tn  the 
world.  Below  Quebec  arc  the  Moatmorenct  Falls,  which  arc  higher  than  thost! 
of  Niagara,  and  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Orleans,  Thence  tb«  river  broadens  out. 
receiving  from  the  north  the  Saxuenay,  an  immense  river,  over  a  mile  in  width 
and  1,000  feet  in  depth,  which  rises  in  Lake  St  John  nnd  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels  from  Tadoussac  at  its  oioutb  to  Ha  Ha  Bay,  a  ttnnbering  port 
70  miles  up  the  stream.  The  river  is  now  20  miles  in  width,  and  at  Caconna, 
a  bathing  place  on  the  southern  side,  the  water  is  quite  salt  From  Tadousiac 
an  the  way  down  to  the  sea,  the  villages,  churches,  telegraph  stations,  mills, 
and  farmhouses,  all  painted  white,  produce  a  dauUng  contrast  to  the  dark 
woods  which  clothe  the  rising  grounds  in  the  distance  to  their  very  stunmtt 
When  we  reach  the  island  of  AntioosU«  at  the  entrance  to  the  Golf,  we  have 
covered  the  whole  sweep  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  navigable  for  the  largest 
ocean  steamers  as  far  as  Montreal,  1,000  miles  from  thr  sea  ;  and  by  a  systein 
of  canals,  engineered  to  overcome  the  St.  Lawrence  Rapids  and  the  diffcTcnce 
in  the  levels  of  the  Great  l^kes  (600  feet),  there  is  aolnttmiptsd  nsTiB-atloo 
(fom  tb«  saa  to  the  head  of  Laka  Superior,  a  distance  ol  1,400  miles,  of  which 
only  about  70  miles  are  canals. 
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In  the  Great  Plains,  which  extend  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  westwards  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies,  there  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  lakes  and  waterconrses, 
connected  together  by  cross  channels,  or  separated  only  by  short 
portages. 

In  the  Sukatchew&o-N^Md  Rlrer-^ystwn,  Lake  Wimnipegt  an  immense  sheet 
of  water  240  roiless  long  and  55  miles  wide,  is,  vis  it  were,  the  ceniral  reservoir, 
Ks  it  receives  the  Great  navigable  streams  or  the  Red  River,  the  Auinlboine,  and 
the  Saskatchewui,  besides  the  overflow  rrom  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winni- 
pegDsls,  and  6nds  an  outlet  by  the  Nelson  RiT«r  into  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Saskatcbewsa  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  both  of  which 
rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Altieru — the  North  Branch^  having  a  coune 
of  773  mites,  and  the  South  Bnnch  about  Sio  miles,  before  they  unite.  From 
tbeir  junction,  the  main  stream  has  a  course  of  28a  miies  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Besides  the  enormous  mass  of  water  brought  down  by  this  great  nva*.  Lake 
Winnipeg  receives  the  drainage  of  an  immense  region  by  the  AssinlboliM  from 
the  prairie-Unds  of  the  south-west,  by  the  Red  River  from  the  south,  and  the 
V^^nalpeg  River  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  south-east. 

The  Asdniboine  joins  the  Red  River  at  Winnipeo,  about  40  miles  from 
I>akr  Winnipeg.  Both  are  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles— steamers  ascend 
the  former  as  for  as  FORT  Ellice  on  the  western  border  of  Manitoba,  and  the 
latter,  which  rises  within  10  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  forms  en  admirable  water- 
way through  North  Dakota.  Miniiciota.  and  the  southern  part  of  Manitoba. 
The  tortuous  course  of  the  Winnipeg  River  is  broken  by  a  succession  of  magni- 
ficent cataracts,  tumultuous  cascades,  and  foaming  rapids,  and  it  frequently 
expands  into  large  lakes  studded  with  islands. 

The  immense  mass  of  water  thus  poured  into  the  lake  finds  an  outlet  by  the 
Nels«n  River,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  which  flows  into  Hudson 
Bay  by  »n  estuary  6  miles  broad.  A  narrow  tongue  of  land*  on  which  stands 
Yore  Factory,  separates  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  from  thai  of  the  Hayea 
River,  which,  with  the  Severa,  the  Albany,  .ind  other  streams,  drains  the 
drsolaie  territory  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  James  Bay.  The  navigation 
of  the  NeUon  is  tufortunately  obstructed  by  rapids  and  sballows.  but  hvcr- 
steaiaers  can  ascend  it  for  about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  not  Ukdy.  how- 
ever, to  be  even  partially  utilitcd,  the  grain  and  other  products  of  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West,  shipped  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Roate  to  Europe,  wilt  be 
brought  to  the  seaboard  by  the  railway  that  is  being  built  from  Winnipko  to 
Pout  Nei-sos. 

The  ChurchlU,  another  river  of  great  volume  and  length  (over  t,aoo  miles), 
enters  Hudson  Bay  to  the  north  of  the  Nelson,  and  receives  the  overflow  of  an 
extensive  system  of  lakes  and  channels  in  the  belt  between  the  Saskatchewan 
Nelson  and  the  Athabasca. 

Further  north,  the  Great  Pl*h  River  and  the  Coppermine  Rhrer  inundate  the 
dreary  tundras  of  the  Arctic  Coast  in  summer,  while  their  lakes  and  expanskHis 
are  frosen  over  during  the  long  winter. 
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The  rest  of  the  Great  Central  Plain,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
rivers  already  named,  belongs  to  the  immense  basin  of  the  Atha- 
basca-Mackenzie. 

rUe  MACKENZIE  1  is  bf  fur  the  largest  river  in  the  American  section  of 
the  Arctic  iiver-s>'M«m.  Meaitiired  frum  ttic  source  of  either  of  its  main  thbii* 
taries— the  P«ac«  Rtrtr  or  the  Athabasca — this  great  nver  l>as  a  length  or  not 
ten  than  t.soo  miles,  of  which  not  less  than  a.ooo  miles  arc  navigable  for 
steamboats,  while  its  drainage  aira,  estimated  to  embrace  more  iban  haSf-a- 
million  square  mi1>es.  is  double  ifaat  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  Peaca  RIv«r, 
which  rises  in  British  Columhia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Koclty  Mountains, 
and  is  noted  for  the  twuodlesa  resources  and  wonderful  fertility  of  its  valley,  is 
regarded  as  the  main  tiranch  of  the  Mackenzie,  but  tbe  Athabasca,  the  nioai 
southerly  tributary,  is  not  inferior  to  ibe  Peace,  either  in  length  or  volmne. 
This  great  river  riM»  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flow- 
ing through  the  A/Aaias£a  Pass,  west  of  Mount  Hooker  and  Mount  Brovm, 
the  culminating  points  of  tbe  main  ridge  of  "tlie  backbone  of  ihe  North 
Ainencari  continent."  it  enters  the  great  Central  Plain  and  flows  noithward  to 
Uaka  Athabasca,  an  irregular  expanse  of  water,  330  miles  in  length,  the  princi- 
pal outlet  of  which— the  Stooy  River— is  joined,  30  miles  north  of  the  lake,  by 
the  Paace  River.  The  united  stream,  now  called  tbe  Slave  River,  runs  north 
for  300  miles  before  it  enters  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  from  which  it  issties  as  tbe 
Mackenzie;  and.  after  receiving  from  the  we^i  the  Liard  River,  which,  like  the 
Peace  River,  rises  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  east  tbe 
Great  Bear  River,  which  brings  the  overflow  from  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  the 
mighty  stream  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  several  channels.  Then;  are  innu- 
merable isUnds  at  its  mouth,  some  of  them  well  gra<iscil  and  woo<le<l .  nlthou^ 
they  are  Mitbin  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  as  far  north  of  Manitoba  as  Florida  is 
south  of  the  "  Prairie  Province," 

The  Pacific  slope  of  the  Dominion  I3  drained  by  the  Upper 
Coltimbia  and  ihe  Fraser  in  the  .south,  and  by  tributaries  of  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Yukon  in  the  north. 

The  Columbia,  the  largest  of  the  Pacific  riven  of  America,  risei  in  the  Co- 
lumlMa  Lakes,  'nn  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  a  total 
course  of  about  t,4o»  miles,  nenrty  one  half  of  which  is  through  British  territory. 
Tlie  upper  courses  of  two  of  its  tributaries — the  Kootanay  on  tbe  east,  and  the 
Okaoagan  on  the  west  (both  of  which  flow  through,  nr  dtscharge  from.  long  lakes 
of  the  same  names) — are  also  north  uf  the  International  Boundary  (49^  N.  Ibl). 
The  principal  river  of  Briliih  Columbia  is,  however,  the  FRASBR,  which  is 
entirely  within  the  Province  Like  the  Columbia,  the  Fraser  rises  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rockies,  and,  curiously  enough,  both  run 
north-west  for  about  160  miles,  and  then  "  both  make  a  sharp  turn,  generally 
known  as  '  1  he  Big  Hend,'  to  the  south,  flowing  almost  due  south  and  nearly 
(parallel  with  each  other  for  350  miles — the  Fraser  to  HOPE,  and  tbe  Columbia 
to  COLviLLE — whence  they  each  reach  the  sea  by  almost  rectangular  bends  to 
tbe  westward  through  profound  gaps  in  the  coast  range."  In  the  case  of  the 
FVaser,ihi5gapor  go'C  extends  from  Lytton  to  Hope  (60  miles),  but  steamers 
can  ascend  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  Yalk.  13  mites  above  Hope ;  above  Vale 

I.  TIm  SU<lt«uto  RiTti  1>  w  tuMcd  allu  Sir  I  iba  irtMta  <1i»Im>c«i,  Crooi  Pact  CblpfMWTaB  W  U» 
AWisnilar  Maekeairie.  *hn  dhcurnvd  it  In  itS^  |  mooUi  of  tba  river  and  back,  a  boM  vnjvv  of  ytaa 
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it  is  unnavi^able  even  for  canoes.  The  main  western  branch,  the  Nechaco  River, 
and  iu  tributary  the  Staart  River,  bring  down  the  waters  of  a  long  chaia  of 
lakes.  On  the  east,  the  Que«n«Ile  from  the  Cariboo  Geld  Fields,  joins  the  Fraser 
at  QimSN'ELLB MOUTH,  aitd  the  Tborapsoa  from  txUke  Kamioops,  at  L)1taa, 
aoo  miles  lower  down.  North  of  the  Fraser.  the  largest  rivcnt  in  British  Co- 
lumbia are  the  SlieeiM  and  the  N«4»e.  both  navigable  for  stern-wheel  steamen 
far  some  distance  inland.  The  immense  and  almost  unknown  area  beyond  the 
StikMB  River  (which  enters  the  sea  lao  miles  south-east  of  .Sitka),  bet«reeo  the 
Rocl^  Mountains  and  the  e.istem  boundary  of  .Ma&ka  and  extending  north  to 
the  .Arctic  Ocean,  is  drained  principally  by  the  Liard  RHr«r.  a  tributary  of  the 
Mackenxfe,  and  by  the  Pally  and  other  tributaries  of  the  YukocL  The  Pilly 
River  alone  flows  for  700  miles  through  British  territory  before  it  eaters  Alaska. 

CLIMATE  :  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  extending  from  the  lati- 
tude of  the  North  Cape  in  Norway  to  that  of  Rome,  naturally  ex- 
hibits a  greftt  variety  of  climate.  Geneiully  speaking,  ii  is  severe 
and  "formidable"  in  the  noilh,  but  g^esial  and  temperate  in  the 
south.  The  summers  in  all  parts  of  Canada  are  finer  and  hotter 
than  those  of  England,  but  the  winters  are  Ear  colder.  But  in  winter 
the  air  is  dry,  bracing,  and  exhilarating,  and  the  climate  of  Canada 
is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  favourable  in  the 
world  to  the  highest  development  of  man. 

The  DLfminion,  from  its  vast  extent,  has  been  truly  said  to  possess  all  the 
climates  of  Borope,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  GuJf 
Stream  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Japan  Current  in  the  Pacific  are  both  singulorlj 
favourable  to  the  maritime  portions  of  Canada,  while  tn  Ontario,  the  portion 
enclosed  between  the  Great  Lakes,  in  particular,  enjoys  a  temperate  and  a  dfr' 
lightfiil  climate.  Id  Qaebee.  the  winter  is  long  and  severe — the  8l  Lawreooe 
is  frozen  over  and  closed  to  navigation  for  about  140  days  every  year.  Bat 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  cold  healthy  and 
invigorating.  The  Maritime  Provinces — New  Brunswick,  Ncrva  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island^^iave,  of  course,  a  milder  and  more  equable  climate ;  mod 
while  Manitoba  and  the  North<WMt  have  a  "  continental "  climate— a  hot 
summer  being  followed  by  a  cold  winter,  and  spring  and  autumn  being  of  ex- 
ceedingly  brief  duration — the  coast  region  of  British  Colombia  pD$seSK3  an 
insular  dimate,  having  all  the  advaauges  of  that  of  England  without  any  of 
its  disadvantages.  East  of  the  Cascade  Range,  the  climate  is  drier  and  more 
extreme,  and  on  the  higher  lands  the  winter  is  a^  severe  as  in  Eastern  Canada. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  Immense  forests,  luxuriant  pastures,  fertile 
-wheatlandsi  inexhaustible  fisheries,  and  vast  stores  of  minerml 
wealth — these  arc  the  most  important  of  the  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources of  Canada. 

Canada  possesses  thoatands  of  square  miles  of  the  finest  forests,  and  forest 
prodocts  coQititnte  one  of  ber  main  soorees  of  wealth.  Canadian  for«sts  are 
rich  in  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  and  %-aluablc  trees,  which  yidd  hnnber 
ofmany  kinds  for  building  purposes,  for  furniture  and,  in  many  parts  of  Can*da, 
for  fuel.  Among  the  varieties  are  the  atap/e,  elm,  ash.  cherry,  hetch,  hickory, 
iromjowd,  pine,  tpruce,  baintm.  cedar,  hemhek,  oraMuf,  oai.  hifiemyt,  fiat 
vroihf,  popUir,  ckesinut.  mowilain  ask.  ruittino.  hla,'k  an^i  vkiU  Urth,  and  1 
more. 
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"These  forest  ireea  add  a  singular  beauty  lo  the  lAndsca|>e  in  many  pans  of 
tbe  oountry,  and  also  exorcise  a  very  beneBcinl  influence  on  Ihe  cHnmte  in  afford* 
ing  shelter  and  attracting  rainfall.  The  beauly  of  the  tints  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colours  of  Canadian  forest  trees  in  autumn  reiruire  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated." 

With  ttie  exception  of  tbe  prairie  lands  of  Manitobn  ^ind  tbe  Nonh>West. 
which  dre  Guncrnlly  treeless,  and  the  extreme  Arctic  Cortsi.  Cantida  may  be  said 
to  be  covered  irith  forttsts-~niany  of  the  trees,  such  aa  ibc  />.»«;•/« j  fine'  of 
British  Columbia,  the  IhiHiiiaH  pine  on  the  shares  of  Hudson  Bny.  and  tbe 
balsam  f^plaron  the  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  attaining  a  beighl 
of  from  loo  to  300  feet  I  The  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Si.  I^wrence  and 
Ottawa,  notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  Hmher  which  they  have 
yielded  for  so  long,  arc  still  of  vast  exicQl,  and  the  supply  may  he  uid  to  be. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  loeah&uttible.  .^nd  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlic 
forests  of  Central  and  Western  Canada. 

But,  besides  her  magniHceni  forest  trees,  the  fruit  trees  of  Canada  are  unsur- 
passed, and  fruit-erowin^  as  a  very  important  indiutry  in  Eastern  Canada,  and 
will  also  be  50.  in  thu  near  future,  in  the  southern  jwrlion  uf  Etritish  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island.  Apples,  peart,  p.'nms,  pe.icAes,  aprtculs,  i;r,iprs.  and  berries 
of  every  descriptiun,  grow  luxuriantly,  and  attain  a  siie  and  flavour  unknown 
in  Europe.  All  kinds  of  vegttabUi  thrive  everywhere,  even  In  the  far  North- 
west and  along  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. ' 

The  flMAdows  and  pastures  of  Ihe  [dominion  are  co-extensive  with  its  v.xst 
forests;  wherever  trees  grow,  there  the  cultivable  grasses  wiil  thrive.  The  pos- 
ture lands  of  Canada  (including  the  comp-ifjiively  small  portions  now  under 
actual  cultivatioD)  are  estimated  to  extend  over  an  area  of  more  than  a  tnillion 
square  miles,  or  more  than  is  hundred  niiHion  acres. 

The  wheat  lands  of  Canada,  writes  Mr.  Wimaii  in  the  Sorlk  A  met  iaiu  h'rt-iew 
for  /antury  1^89,  possess  all  tlie  advanmges  of  the  regions  to  the  south,  but  in 
richness,  fenility,  and  extent,  infinitely  Ki^eater.  The  Dominion  posses&es  a 
whe-JLt  arr.i  larger  ttian  do  the  entire  United  States,  and  tbe  soil  of  this  wheat 
area  is  richer,  will  last  longer,  and  will  produce  a  higher  average  of  better  wheat 
than  can  be  produced  anywhere  else  on  the  continent,  if  not  in  tlK  world. 
Manitoba  alone  produced,  in  1890,  20  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  at  Klt>* 
IH)NAN.  on  the  Red  River,  wheat  has  been  grown  for  35  consecutive  years, 
without  roution.  without  fertilisation,  and  now  produces  crops  averaging  30 
bushels  to  the  acre  ]  If  one-half  of  that  comparatively  small  portion  of  Central 
Canada  which  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  and  its  affluents  were  sown  with 
wheat,  the  product,  at  an  average  yield,  would  be  500  million  bushels,  or  more 
than  the  entire  amuuiu  raised  in  ilie  United  States  in  189a  But,  besides  ibe 
Red  River  Valley,  there  .ire  the  immensely  larger  Saskatchewan.  .Athabasca, 
and  Peace  River  regions,  and  the  extensive  wbcAt  areas  of  Eastern  Canada 
and  British  Colunibiii.  And  not  only  wbeat,  but  oa.ts,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
other  vecetables  come  to  perfection  over  tbe  greater  part  of  the  settled  iind 
cultivable  portions  of  the  Dominion. 
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Aoioial*  utd  their  prodac*  Aie  a  greater  source  of  wealUi  to  Canada 
eveti  her  iramen^  fomtb.  Ail  the  ordinary  deai«ttic  mimah  thnve  wonderfany 
on  the  rich  pwslurcs.  and  /i:r  untmii/j.  wunl.  buUer,  chetH,  tggi,  kidn,  tkimt, 
and  Kuw/form  ihc  largest  ileins  in  the  exports.  Overiao.ooorn/W/ucjuiniulljr 
exponrd,  and  nearly  four  limes  that  number  of  jAe^,  besides  about  ao.ooo 
Aaruj.  Tbe  export  of  Live  callle  and  borws,  wben  the  ranches  established  on 
Ibe  grassUods  of  Alberu  and  Athabasca,  at  ibe  base  of  tbe  Kocky  Mouniain». 
have  been  developed,  will  be  enormous.  Dairy-farmJaK  and  stock-br«edinc 
are.  in  facl,  rapidly  becotningas  important  as  wheat-grouing,  and  Canada  now 
cAporta  o%-cr  3H  million  lb&.  more  cktijr  than  tbe  United  Suto. 

Ot  wJU  anlaal*.  tbe  biion  or  bufat'a.  millions  of  which,  50  years  ago.  roamed 
over  tbe  prairies  and  north-vrestern  plains,  is  now  almost  extinct ;  tbe  griamty 
hear  IS  still  found  in  tiie  Rocky  Mountains;  the  mi>oiedtrr,  s^Hf,  aod  dtha 
fur-itiirim^  iinima/j  are  more  widely  distributed.  West  and  north  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec, the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  numerous 'forts' or  trading>«uition9, 
and  the  traders  in  its  employ  collect  enotmous  qtiantities  ot/urs  and  iHmj  frocn 
Ibc  Hudson  Bay  region,  tbe  Nortb-West  Territory,  and  British  ColunbU. 
Amonc  wild  birds,  there  are  any  number  of  frairie  iku-kemi,  wiiJ  ^tt,  itiid 
dniks,  ft^e^^i,  Ac,  besides  tagiei,  kuwi*,  and  olber  birds  of  pcey. 

The  fisheries  of  Canada  are  the  largest  id  the  world,  embracing 
fully  8,000  miles  of  sea  coast,  in  addition  to  inland  seas^  inntuner* 
able  lakes,  and  a  great  number  of  rivers.  Nearly  70,000  men  and 
30,000  boats  arc  employed  in  the  fi.shene&,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  produce  amounts  to  3^  millions  sterling. 

The  aea4Uber1e«  arc  M-ell-nigh  inexhaustible — a  fact  attnbulable  to  tbe  lubes' 
food-supply  being  brought  down  by  Ibe  Arctic  cutrents  from  the  northern  acas 
and  rivers.  This  consists  of  myriads  of  minute  organisms  which  swarm  in 
tbe  Arctic  seas  and  are  deposited  in  vast  and  ever.rmewed  quantities  npoa 
the  fashing  grounds.  Salt<waler  fishes  of  nearly  every  Tariely  are  to  be  found 
along  the  Canadian  coast,  but  the  marine  fisheries  of  tbe  greatest  coniniercial 
tmponancc  are  the  cod,  herrteg,  otackcral,  lobater,  Bahnon.  and  seal. 

The  freafa-water  fisheries  are  also  of  great  importance,  the  immense  lakes 
and  nven  supplying  an  abundance  of  fish  of  great  commercial  value.  boUi  for 
booK  coasunptMii  and  export,  besides  providing  sportsmen  with  some  of  Ibe 
fioest  sabnon  and  trtMit  fishing  to  tic  found  anyiAbere. 

Cod  is  tbe  mo«i  abundant  and  valuable  catch  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and 
salnoo  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast.  Over  30  millions  lb«.  of  salmon  are  canned!  every 
year  on  the  Frascr  River  in  British  Colnmbia.  Trent  are  everywhere  abun- 
d;U)l,  but  especially  in  l^ake  and  River  N'ipigon  in  Ontario. 

Canada  is  marvellously  rich  in  miDomls,  and  there  are  vast  de- 
posits of  coal  and  iron,  uiih  copper,  g^old,  silver,  and  other  useful 
metals  and  minerals. 

Little  has  been  done,  comparatively,  to  develop  the  undoubtedly  great  mineral 
rcfourccs  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  gnU  mian  of  British  Columbia  hare  yielded 
60  million  dollars'  wtxih  of  gold,  and  tbe  precious  metal  is  also  obtained  froiB 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Ontario.  Large  quantities  of  native  rilrv  have  been 
obtained  from  the  1'hunder  bay  and  Silver  Islet  Mines  at  Lake  Superior,  and 
Sliver  lodes  occur  near  Hope  on  the  Kraser  River,  in  Hntish  Coltunfaia.  Tbe 
iron-ores  of  Canada.  ub:ch  include  some  of  the  richest  on:^  yet  discovered. 
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occur  mboundlessabundance  in  Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
and  British  Colombia.  Native  copper  is  extensively  and  profilably  worked  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  there  are  rich  depoats  of  copper  ore 
in  other  parts  of  Ontario  and  also  in  Quebec. 

The  coaUeld*  of  Canada  are  of  Imnenae  extent,  and  many  mines  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Paci6c  coasts,  and  in  the  North-WcM  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
arc  actively  worked.  The  coal  and  lignite  area  of  Canada  15  over  iao,ao* 
square  miles  in  extent,  of  which  65.000  square  miles  are  m  (be  North-WesL 
'I'he  coal  of  Nova  Scoiu  and  New  Brunswick  is  seni  inland  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
itnd  by  rail.  The  Nanaimo  coal  of  British  Columbia  commands  (he  highest 
price  in  San  Francisco.  Large  quantities  of  lignite  exist,  and  beds  of  true  bitu- 
minous coal  are  being  worked,  in  the  North.West  Territories.  Anthracite  coal 
of  (he  best  quality  is  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  conveyed  cast  and 
west  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Petrotenm  is  known  to  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  petro- 
leum wells  in  Ontario  are  extremely  productive.  It  is  also  found  in  ttie  North- 
West  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  arc  large  deposits  of  apatite  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  so  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  in  the  Ottawa  River  Valley,  and 
extensive  salt-works  in  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick. 

INHABITANTS:  Canada  had,  in  1891,  a  total  population  of 
over  4J^  millions,^  which  is  a  smalt  number  for  so  laryc  and  richly- 
endowed  a  country. 

The  general  average,  in  (he  habitable  portion  of  the  country,  m^y  be  about 
3  or  3  to  the  »qu.ije  mile,  and  the  highest  density,  which  occurs  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  docs  not  exceed  50  to  the  square  mile — ouly  one-tenth  of  tlie 
density  in  lingland— so  that  there  is  "ample  space  and  >-erge  enough"  in 
Canada  For  nvitlions  more. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  of  Briliih  de^kcent,  except  in  the  case  of 
Quebec,  where  the  majority  arc  of  French  origin — descendants  of  the  settlers  tn 
Canada  prior  to  its  falling  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  in  1763.  1'hc  Imtiaiu 
are  comparatively  few  in  number.  In  the  Provinces  and  the  North-West  Dis- 
tricts, they  live  on  certain  tracts  of  land  reser\-ed  for  them.  A  few  tribes  of  R$- 
kima  live  along  the  Arc!  ic  Coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackencic  to  Labrador. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  Canada,  and  complete  religious  liberty  prevails. 
About  3^  millions  of  the  CinadJan  people  are  Protestants,  and  nearly  a 
millions  are  Roman  Catliolics.  A  large  number  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos 
arc  stin  heathens. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  education  so  generally  diftused.      Primary 

education  is  free  and  compulsor>',  except  in  New  Unmswick,  and  there  is  every 

facility  for  obtaining   the  highest  education  at  a  small  cost.       There  are  \x 

Universities  and  Colleges  that  confer  degrees  in  divinity,  arts,  law,  medicine, 

■  *c. .  besides  several  purely  Theological  Collies. 

I  INDUSTRIES  :  Canada  is  mainly  an  agr'cfl'ura]  and  pastoral 

I  country,  largely  covered  with  forests,  the  produce  of  which,  until 

I  recently,  formed  the  chief  source  of  wealth  and  the  most  important 

I  item  of  export.     Fishingr  and  mining^  are  also  important  industries, 

I  but  manufactures,  which  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  main  in* 

I  dustries,  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy. 
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The  industries  of  Canada  include  thr  cnlthratiiio  of  the  soQ  and  the  growing 
oreaonDOusqUAntitic^  or  wheat  and  olber  ixrcalj,  andof  sll  kiadsof  fruiu  and 
vefctables;  tbe  reari&c  of  cattk,  tbe«pt  and  borses;  and  ibe  naaofactare  of 
cheese  and  batter  on  a  very  large  scale.  But  the  "prodacs  of  the  (grest'^ 
greatly  exceeds  in  value  the  purely  "aericoitural  produce,"  and  is  but  little  less 
in  value  than  the  "animal*  and  their  prodaec,"  which  now  form  (be  chief 
source  of  wealth.  The  "produce  of  the  Sahertet"  is  less  than  a  third  in  value 
of  that  of  the  forest,  while  the  "produce  of  the  minei"  as  yet  amounts  to  less 
ili.in  uiK-third  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  although  in  the  near  future  it  must 
exceed  in  value  (hat  of  all  other  resources.  The  maaufacturM  of  Canada  in- 
clude sAifi^uiUtinx.  the  making  of  agricultural  imfir-menti.  It'tlktr  gocdt.fitr- 
Htftm.  musUal  itutruwunts,  &c.  The  iron  industry  has  iilso  a  great  future, 
owing  to  the  enormous  deposits  of  excellent  iron-ore  within  the  coaUietd  areas 
in  the  various  Provinces,  and  the  rich  deposits  of  nitkel  at  Sudbury  and  along 
the  shores  of  l^ke  Superior. 

TRADE  :  The  trade  qI  Canada  ts  largrr  than  that  of  any  other 
British  colony,  and  is  mainly  carried  on  with  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kin^om.    Annual  valae,  about  43  millions  sterling. 

The  priodiial  exports,  in  order  of  value,  are  timber  9Xi^  oihtr  fortst  products, 
ckeeu,  grain  and  jtour.  live  auimaij.  fiik.  coal.  eggs,  caitniti  khUerj  and 
SAiwun,  &c     Value,  1889,  over  18}^  millions  sterling. 

The  chief  imports,  in  order  of  value,  are  iron  goods,  woollen  goods,  coal,  . 
bread-stuffs,  cotton  goods,  sugar,  tea.  codec,  silks,  tobacco.  Ac.    Valoe,  1889. 
over  33  >{  millions  sterling. 

The  chief  exports  from  Canada  to  tlie  United  Kingdom  are  timier.  eJksae. 
oxeti,  wAtat  and  Jfi^mr,  wtaiie,  tac«H  and  hatmx.  tkiiu  nnd  fun ,  Jitk  and  ^ffki. 
Value,  wyi  millions  sterling. 

The  principal  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain  are  irxnt  and  irvm 
goods,  waoUen  and  cation  goods,  ttotking,  Ac     Value,  7%  millions  sterling. 

PORTS  :  The  chief /pr/f  of  Canada  are  Halifax  in  Nova  Scoria, 
St.  John  in  New  Brunsn-ick,  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  St  Law- 
rcnre,  Ottawa  on  the  Ottawa  River,  Toronto  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  in  British  Columbia. 

SHIPPING:  Canada  stands  fifth  among  maritime  countries  in  tonnage  of 
shipping  owned  and  registered  in  the  country.  Oicr  65,000  vessels — about  70 
percent  of  the  whole  under  the  British  flag — enter  and  leave  Canadian  pons 
every  year.  Including  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  coasting  vessels,  (he  total 
number  is  t6o.ooo.  and  the  total  tonnage  is  over  35  million  tons.  Regular  com- 
munication with  England  i^  maintained  by  the  Allan  Lime  mail  steamers,  and  by 
the  sleanisbips  of  the  Dominian  and  Beiver  Urns,  which  carry  ptssengcfs  and 
cargo  between  Liverpool  and  Qn^ec  and  Montreal  in  summer,  and  Halifax 
and  Portland  in  vrinter.  The  carKO-carrying  steamers  of  ihe  Fumess  Lime  sail 
every  10  days  between  Londoo,  Halifaa,  iuid  St  John.  Railways  Stan  from 
Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Quebec  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  distance 
from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  is  a,66i  miles,  and  to  Halifax  3.480  miles,  and  (he 
voyage  takes  from  9  to  to  days.  The  Tiani- Pacific  sitamskips  of  the  Canadian 
P^ific  Railway  Co.  nm  from  Vaacovver  to  Yokohama  and  Hoac-Koas  in  from 
xa  10  14  days. 

t.  Iiitiriiii  tliiiT  itTrrTiiriir  T  T  -irr-  I'Ti-  r-|in  f|[  fliilwihii  ilHiliriiiilii.LI  lliil 
dwtiu«clniiaMlUNtMMmlHail»i~iitl'radbK«  oribMl  PradMs,  Ml  MMMfennfc art  Mllte:^ 
o(Um  Mtw.fafPrCMjMcorUMFWcnm  l}it>rodDnllMM«ai. 
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CANALS  :  The  canals  of  Canada  and  the  river  improTenienU 
are  works  of  immense  importance,  which  have  largely  incrcasetl  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

From  the  sea  to  QaabM.  the  St.  Uawrenoe  is  naturally  narigable  for  vessels  of 
nny  size.  Above  Quebec,  the  channel  h.is  been  de? p^^ned,  so  that  the  Inrgest 
ocean-going  %-essel5  can  ascend  as  far  as  Montreal,  v^hich  is  thus  a  fresh  water 
port,  nearly  i.ocx)  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic.  350  miles  above  salt  water, 
and  nearly  loo  miles  above  the  highest  limit  of  the  tide.  Above  Montreal,  there 
is  a  S)-stem  of  canals  to  overcome  the  ka/tiJs  of  ikf  St.  Lawrence  and  the  differ- 
ence in  Itie  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  aflbrtls  oniaterrupted  naviratioa 
frwB  the  Strait  of  Balle  lila  to  th«  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  dutance  of  a.j&f 
milci.  of  which  only  71 K  niitcs  arc  canals.  'Hie  depth  of  water  is  from  9  to  14 
feet,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  whole  route  available  for  vessels  drawing  14 
feet.  The  Ottawa  Canals  overcome  lUc  difficulties  of  the  River  Ottawa  between 
Mootreal  and  Ottawa.  The  RJdesu  Canal  opens  navigation  between  Ottawa  and 
KinffStoaon  Lake  Ontano.  The  Ottawa  and  Kideau  Canals  thus  connect  Mon- 
trval  and  Kingston  via  Ottawa,  and  form  an  allcriialire  route  between  Montreal 
and  tlie  Lnkf?^  I'lie  St.  Lawrence  Rapids  arc,  however,  so  gradual,  that  pas- 
senger vessels  "shoot"  ihciu  without  danger;  freight  vessels,  however,  descend 
and  ascend  hy  the  canals.  Another  canal — the  Chambly  Canal — overcomes  the 
rapids  of  the  Riihelitu  Riivr,  and  connects  the  St.  Lamretue  with  i^k*  CMam- 
plaiu.  which  the  Champlain  Canal  connect*;  with  the  River  Hudion.  thus  com- 
ptcting  the  waterway  between  Mootreal  ;iik1|  New  York,  By  the  cnnaK  which 
oonnecithc  lakes — the  Canadian  Welland  Canal,  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Eric,  and  the  American  Sauil  Sit.  Marie  Canal,  between  Lake  Hutod 
and  I^Ake  .Superior — seagoing  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage  can  procc«i  to  Port 
Artliar  on  L-akr  Superior,  or  (o  Chicayo  on  Lake  Micbijpui,  without  breaking 
bulk. 

RAILWAYS:  Canada  has  about  14,000  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic,  and  about  4,000  miles  in  course  of  construction  or  ar- 
ranged for.  The  three  principal  systems  arc  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  (5,iS6  miles),  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (3, n4  miles),  and 
the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  '8f)4  miles).' 

The  Grand  Tronk  R&ilway,  which  forms  a  complete  oetwork  of  lines  between 
the  Great  L;»kcs.  the  St.  I-awrencc,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast,  starts  from  PcrllanH 
(Maine)  and  runs  ihiough  Rirhtnond  \o  Afontreol.  and  thence  through  'I otvHlo 
and  liamiltifn  to  Defnuf,  and  from  thence  to  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  and 
Gnuid  Trunk  Railway.  .^  lunnch  from  Richmond  nins  to  Pointe  Ln4s, 
opposite  Quebec,  where  it  joins  ^ 

The  Inter-Colonlal  RaUwaj  {894  miles),  which  runs  along  ibe  right  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  nnd  ihrou^  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to  Halifax, 
with  branches  and  connecting'  lines  to  Cape  Breton  Island,  Si.  John,  and  the 
Grind  Trunk  sy»lem. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  the  shortest  of  the  three  great  traiis-coQ> 
linertal  lines  of  North  America,  the  distance  from  Montreal  10  Vancotivrr — 
3,406  vn\\rs — being  600  miles  ahr""  •**—  'pom  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
By  this  great  railway,  which  bai  -  rA  opening  up  Manitotm.  nnd 

the  fertile  wheat  areas  and  rich  'le  Nurth-West,  and  of  bring- 
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ing  British  Colambta  into  dirpct  commimicalion  with  EJistem  Can&da,  thus 
consolidating  tbe  Dominion  into  a.  whole,  one  and  indivisible,  the  distAnce 
from  Liverpool  to  Japan  and  China  has  been  shortened  by  about  i.ooo  miles, 
and  it  is  ibus  of  immense  strAtegic  importance,  as  it  furnishes  an  alternative 
route  to  the  East  for  troops  and  m««itions  of  war,  which  could  he  convryed 
from  Great  Britain  to  China  and  japan  quicker  than  by  any  other  route,  to 
Brisbane  and  Sydney  as  quickly  as  by  tbe  Suet  Canal,  and  to  India  in  a  very 
few  days  marc.  Then  again,  British  fleets  command  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Piurtfic  ends  of  the  line,  and  there  are  large  coalfields  near,  aiKl  graving 
docks  both  at  ffa/i/ax—ihc  sution  of  ibe  North  Ailaniic  fleet — utd  fti  £ifM». 
mult,  tbe  headquarters  of  cbe  Pucific  squadron. 

The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  starts  from  Quebec  and  rtms 
throo^  Mvntrtal,  Ottawa,  Carlefon  Junction,  Stidhtry,  Port  Artkur{ati  Lake 
Superior),  to  Winnipeg,  the  halT-way  bouse  of  tbe  Dominion  ;  tbence  throogb 
tbe  Fertfle  Bell,  via  Brandon,  Regina,  Mrdicine  Hat.  and  Caigary,  and  across 
the  Rod^  Mountains  by  tbe  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  then  descending  the  Tbomf^ 
son  and  Fmser  Valleys  to  its  terminal  port  of  VAKCOUrER,  on  Burrard  Inlel. 
The  C.  P.  R.  connects  at  several  points  with  tbe  Grand  Trunk  and  Inter- 
colonial Railways,  and  also  with  the  American  tines  which  run  to  Chicago. 
New  York,  and  Boston,  The  most  important  brmnchcs  are  from  Sudhny  to 
Algoma,  and  from  Winnipeg  to  Bmerson  for  St.  Paul  and  ChicAgo.  In  Mani- 
toba, several  lines  radiate  from  Winnipeg,  and  tbe  line  to  Porl  \elum.  on  Hud- 
son Bay.  is  being  constructed,  Tbe  railway  from  Rfgina  on  tbe  main  line  to 
Prince  Albert  on  the  Saskatchewan,  334  miles  in  length,  is  open  and  will  have 
branches  to  the  elbow  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  10  BatiUford.  The 
Manitoba  and  North- Western  line  is  open  to  Yoritem  and  will  be  continued  to 
Prinze  Albert.  The  North-Westera  Railway  from  Calgary  to  Edmumtan,  aio 
miles  in  length,  t!  also  open.  The  North-WMtem  Coal  Company's  railway  from 
Dunmart  On  tbe  main  line  to  Leihbridge  has  been  extended  to  tbe  frontier  of 
Montana,  thus  making  the  coalfidds  of  Alberta  the  nearest  source  of  supply 
for  the  mining  industries  of  Helena,  Butte  City.  ftc. 

In  Vancouver  Island,  a  short  line— tbe  Esqolmalt  •xA  Kutaltiio  RADway — 
connects  the  naval  station  of  EupiimaU  with  VitmJBiA,  the  capital  of  Bntish 
Columbia,  and  with  the  Nanaimo  and  Wellington  coalfields. 

*.*  Canada,  b  aid  to  have  been  duajveml  la  1497  by  Sebastuui  CjJmX,  bat  its  htsleiy 
ditca  only  from  15)4,  wtien  the  French  took  pouc^swo  of  the  oooolty.  TIm  firat  BHtb- 
mcnt— Qttebec^wu  founded  by  thcni  in  i0aS.  A  nna  of  wan.  httween  tbe  EnslU 
Mttlert  ia  the  New  Eoglaod  States  and  the  French  C***idianiv  culnuaMtal  in  lyjo  m 
tlie  captar*  of  Qaabec  by  Wolfe,  and  the  »^bolr  terrilorr  becaBC,  snbnqtMMly,  a  Bnwk 
poaMwioa  by  lb*  TrtmtyifP*rit(\-}fi\).  Nov*  Scotia  wu  ceded  in  1713  by  the  Twt^ 
9/  Utrtcki—iikt  Proviaces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  lalaad  bemc  aftw* 
wud(  formed  oat  of  ii.  British  Colnmhla  va^  tomtcd  into  a  Crown  Cokny  in  1S58, 
bavins  previously  been  ■  pan  of  the  Hndsoo  Bay  Territory,  and  wu  united  with  Vsa- 
coover  liUnd  in  1BG6.  By  the  Bnii^h  North  Asierica  Act,  passed  by  the  Brtttib  Parita^ 
ment  in  1B67,  the  Province*  oT  Canada.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bnuwwick,  vkt* 
united  onder  the  tide  of  the  Domikion  or  Canada,  and  prov«^oB  waa  iaad«  ia  the  Act 
for  tba  adnissioo,  at  any  sobseqottu  period,  of  ifae  other  Provinces  and  Territwia  of 
Btithb  North  Askcrica.  The  Province  of  Uanltoba  unu  forated  in  1870,  and,  «iih  the 
rcflMloder  of  tbe  Uodaon  Bay  Territory  (now  calM  tbe  Nectb-Wett  TanitoryX  «» 
ikdmltted  into  ib«  DofluoJoa.  British  Colttfahia  joined  tbe  CosMsatioe  la  1171.  aod 
Prlaca  Edward  Uaod  in  iS?},  ibu*  uniting,  under  one  Federal  GovemMDl  and  Pv- 
11  ■■mt.  ihc  whole  of  tbe  Britiib  Poiacwions  in  North  America,  from  tbe  Ailxniie  to  tbe 
hcific,  with  the  vincle  exception  of  tbe  iiUnd  of  Newfooadland.  wbicb  uill 
tcpaiata  oaliwiy. 


DOMINION  OP  CANADA  :    COVERKMENT. 


OOVBRNMENT:  The  GoTcrnment  of  CuwSa  ia  FederaL  Tlie 
execuO'ii:  <tn//inn/j'  of  And  over  the  Dominion  is  vesled  in  ihe  Queen, 
in  whose  name  the  GoTcrnor-General,  aided  by  a  Privy  Counctl, 
carries  nn  the  gavemmeni.  The  Ut^isiaiive  power  is  vested  in  a 
Parliunentf  cnnsisting  of  an  Upper  House,  called  the  Senate^  and 
a  1  Iou?;e  of  Commons.  The  political  capital  and  seat  of  the  Federal 
GoTcmment  is  Ottawa.  ' 

The  orlinary  puMic  reventic  amounts  to  about  8  millions,  and  the  onlinary 
public  rxppndimrc  to  7s  millLon*.  The  puhiic  debt,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
49  millions  sterling,  has  lieen  chiefly  iDcurred  in  ttie  construction  of  railways, 
canals,  and  other  public  works. 

With  the  exception  of  a  garrison  of  3,000  men  at  Ilalt^,  there  ore  no  Im- 
perial troops  in  the  Dominion.  The  colonial  forces  comprise  an  active  volim- 
teeranU  marine  miliila  or.nbotit  37,000  men.  The  total  number  of  men,  liable 
to  be  called  on  for  active  sen-ice,  excetds  r  million. 

The  members  of  the  S«ii&ti  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  are  nominated  for 
life  by  the  Govemor-Geneml.  There  are  to  senators,  namely,  34  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  a^  from  Que^c,  10  from  .\'wa  Sra/t'a,  10  from  AW»  Brnni- 
wuk.-^txK^  MaMttt)^,  ^trova  Bt  itisk  Coiumhia,  ^^xom  Priiici  Edward  istnml, 
and  a  from  the  Ttrritoriet. 

The  Canadinn  Honse  of  Coairaoas  consists  of  •1%  members — one  for  every 
20.000  of  the  iwpulaiion — elected  every  5  yeitr^  at  longest :  Ontario  has  03 
members,  Quthec  65.  Sova  Scofia  ai.  .^Vw  Brunrtfiii  16.  Brilisk  Coiiimhia  6. 
PHtKt  /tifir^iiJ  hland  f>.  i/aititfSt  j,  and  the  jVortA'  IV'eit  TtrritorUs  4.' 

Each  of  the  Provinces  forming  the  Dominion  has  a  separate 
Parliament,  with  a  Lteuteaant>GoTernor,  appointed  by  the  (iover- 
nor-licncraU  at  the  head  of  ihc  Executive. 

The  Prorfaiclal  ParUaneaU  of  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia.  New  Bcunswick.  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  consist  of  two  Chambers— a  Legislative  Council  and  a 
Lcfpslatlve  Assemt^y:  but  Ontario.  Manitoba.  British  Colarobia,  and  the 
North-West  have  each  only  one  Chamtier — a  [jegislative  Assembly.  The  Pro- 
vincial Governments  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs,  but  all 
matters  affecting  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  are  dealt  u  itb  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Oii;tun.  which  is  supreme.  Unlike  the  Sutes  in  the  Union  to  the 
south,  the  Provinces  have  no  power  to  orKaniie  or  maintain  any  military  force, 
aor  hare  they  final  legislation,  as  the  Dominion  Government  can  veto  their 
act). 

*.  •  We  now  proceed  to  descrilK  separately  ihe  various  Provinces  and 
Terntottes  itKluded  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  ami  these  will  be  dealt 
with  very  briefly  in  the  following  order  :— (i)  The  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  ECdward  Kland ;  (3)  (^^eliec  and 
Ontario  ;   {3)  Manitoba  and  the  Nocth-West  ;  and  (4!  British  Colnrabio. 
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THE    MARITIME    PROVIN'CES. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  include  Nora  Scotia,  the 
most  easterly  Province  oF  the  Dominion,  and  the  adjoining  Pro- 
vinces of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 


NOVA    SCOTIA. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia'  includes  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  together  have  an  a/vu 
of  overzOtOOO  square  miles — one-fifth  of  which  is  covered  with  lakes 
and  small  rivers— and  a  population  of  about  half-a-million. 

NoNa  Scoti.i  is  united  to  New  Brunswick  by  the  narrow  and  fertile  Isthmui 
of  ChiffDMto,'  and  is  divided  from  Prince  Kdward  Island  t>y  Northumberluid 
Strait,  and  from  Cape  Breton  Island  by  the  Gat  of  Canso.  Cape  Rreion  Island  * 
i^  nenrlv  bisected  by  a  remarkable  Bord,  tlie  Bras  d'Or.  Tbe  coasts  of  both 
divisions  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  some  of  which  form  ntagniflcent 
hartMurs. 

Both  Nova  Scotin  and  ("ape  Breton  contain  an  abnndance  of  vitltLi  hlr  timber, 
but  the  Prm'ince  is  chiefly  famous  for  iis  coal  mii>es.  Iron  or*  and  tj^vam  are 
plentiful,  find  some  fold  is  produced.  Aboni  5  million  acres  ^out  of  a  total  acrv>- 
age  of  13  niilUonti)  arc  6t  for  tillage,  and  the  soil  in  ibe  u'estern  portion  of  the 
Province.  "etpeciAlly  in  iheAonapolis  Valley  and  in  the  famous  Bailn  of  Mlaas, 
is  unsurpassed  for  lertility.  owing  to  the  rich  marine  deposits  left  on  the  UtOK- 
land  by  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fondy."  Fruil-gnnciag,  dairy-farmimg,  and 
j/A-^-Z/Y^^/f'T/ are  gradually  progressing,  but  the  chief  industries  nl  present  arr 
mioiag,  laiiil>«flng,  and  fishtof;.  The  climate  is  not  so  rigormts  as  that  of  Canada 
Proper,  and  is  remarkably  healthy.  Halifiax  and  tbe  other  poru  on  tbe  eastern 
coast  are  open  alt  the  year  mind,  while  the  Si.  I^wrence  10  the  north  is 
annually  froieii  over.  The  people  are  mainly  of  BrltUh  or  Fraacfa  descent,  but 
there  are  a  few  thousand  coloured  people  and  some  tn-o  thousand  iBdiaoa. 

Tbe  Provincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Kieutenani-Govenior.  aided 
by  ao  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Couacit  and  a  LcgisLuivu  Assembly. 

The  principal  tirwrn  are  Halifax  and  Sydney.  HALIFAX'  (43).  ibe  capital 
of  the  Province,  is  distingtiished  chiefly  for  it.s  fine  harbour  and  as  tbe  principal 
winter  port  of  Canada,  with  all  parts  of  which  it  is  connected  \rj  rail.  It  is  also 
the  fibief  British  naval  station  and  tbe  headquarters  of  the  British  Army  in 
North  America,  Sjdnoy,  the  chief  town  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  hu  a  consider- 
able trade,  chiefly  in  coal,  but  iishing*  is  the  main  industry  of  the  tsl.-inden>- 

Nova  Scotia  was  the  first  settlement  in  America,  and,  with  tbe  netghbooring 
islands  and  New  Brunswick,  formed  the  famous  colony  of  ^£(i</>a  or  .^ftb/KT,  um- 
mortalisedby  Longfellow  in  his  exquisite  poem — "  Evangeline."  "He  touched 
the  Grand  Pr^  and  made  c^cry  meadow  nntl  dykebcautifnt  with  a  new  beamy. 
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DOMINION   OF  CAN^ADA  :    VEW  BRUNSWICK.  $S$ 

Every  year  touriustlock  lo  vi-iii  Evans<^1ine'3  couQiry,  iind  toseeihe  de>c«ndasts 
of  ihe  grand  old  settlers  who  raise  their  crops  roand  the  basin  of  Miiiai.  and  build 
ships  from  the  '  forest  primeval '  on  Cape  Bloiuidon,  and  not  only  build  Ibem. 
bin  own  and  sail  them  on  every  sea."  In  sAifAmi/diHg.  iadted,  Nov.i  Scotia  ha^J 
in  limes  past,  eclipsed  all  other  countries  in  proportion  to  population,  and  ib» 
Pronnce  has  immense  facililips  for  hecoming  a  great  manufacturing  couDiry, 
especially  m  the  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  and  boundless  wnier-pow-er. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick'  borders  on  the  souih-westcm  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  ts  bounded  on  the  scui/i  by  the  Bay  of  Fuody, 
on  the  eas/  by  the  Slate  of  Maine,  and  on  the  nor/A  by  the  extreme 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  TTie  Province  has 
an  area  of  27,300  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  400,000. 

The  txmnd-iry  between  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  is  formed  by  the  Rlrcr 
Rettiroiicbe.  which  t^ows  into  Chalcnr  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulfof  St.  I^wrenoe. 
On  ihe  west,  the  River  St.  John,  n  straight  line  from  the  Grand  Falla  of  the 
Si.  John  to  the  ChiputovtlcMk  Lakei.  and  tbencr  the  RlT«r  St  CroU,  which 
flows  into  Paisamaqooddr  Bay  (an  Inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fundx).  divide  this 
Province  from  the  State  of  Maine.  On  the  south,  the  botuid.-iry  is  (ormeil  by 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Chlg^nccto  Bay,  and  n  line  drawn  across  the  lathmtit  of 
CUffnecto,  which  unites  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotin. 

The  chief  physical  feature  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  River  St.  John  (40c  nutes 
long),  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  I-kedrricton  (85  railed  inland), 
nrvd  for  boats  to  the  Grand  Falls,  300  miles  from  ilic  sea.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Sl 
John  forms  a  narrow  and,  on  the  whole,  level  plain,  rising  in  the  east  into  n 
plateau  of  considerahle  betghi,  which  extends  lo  ibe  level  belt  along  the  east 
coast.  Nonh  of  ttie  uplands,  the  country  is  drained  by  the  Miramlchl  (which 
enters  MiramkU  Bay)  artd  the  Restiy oocbe. 

IkitJi  ll>e  uplands  .ind  valley*  are  covered  with  nagnificeat  forests'  of  (Hneand 
other  woods,  and  t)>e  produce  of  the  forest  forms  the  chief  export.  Agriculture 
is  also  much  attended  to  in  the  lower  districts— the  imtfrt-nU  lands  along  the 
rivers  are  eslraodinarlly  lenile— but.  ncxl  to  the  forests.  Ihe  chief  wealth  of 
Ihe  IVovincc  lir«  in  its  vaJuabk-  fisheries,  in  which  over  10,000  men  are  em. 
ployed.     Sblphaltdliig  \\  also  nn  important  industry. 

nie  peM>le  are  mainly  of  British  descent,  but  there  are  many  descendants 
of  ihc  old  French  settlers  and  a  few  Indians.  The  Govenunoii  is  admmistered 
hy  a  lieutenant -Onrmor,  aided  by  on  Ewcuti^v  Council,  and  a  Lcg;ialativc 
Council  and  Assembly. 

The  chief  to»  iis  are  Fredcncton  .ind  St.  John.  FREDERICTON*  (8^.  the 
capital  of  New  Brunswick,  sUndt  on  the  River  ."ni.  John.  3o  miles  above  iu 
motilh  :  but  the  town  o(  St.  John  (50.  including  Portland),  at  the  outlet  of  the 
river  mto  the  Biy  of  Fundy,  ii  inucf)  more  populous  and  commands  the  chief 
share  in  the  maritime  trade  of  the  Province.  Both  St.  John  aitd  Iredcricton 
are  connected  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  New  Eoglaod  States. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 
PRmcE  Edward  Island'  is  within  ihc  southern  portion  of  the 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  lies  opposite  the  shores  of  No\*a  Scotia 
and  Neiv  Uiunswick,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Northnmberiand 
Strait.  The  island,  which  is  130  miles  long  and  34  miles  broad, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  being  a  tittle  over  a^oeo 
square  miles  in  area  with  a  population  of  z  15,000. 

Tb«  coasts  of  Prince  Edwmrd  Island  are  so  deeply  indented  thai  no  pari  oC] 
it  IS  more  than  8  miles  from  the  sea.     The  interior  i«,  on  the  whole,  ievri  owl  I 
is  still  tar^y  corcred  with  forests.     The  soil  of  the  cleared  dbtiicts  is  rtrf  I 
fertile,  and  acricuttore  Is  the  chief  indaslry.     Unlike  the  adjoining  Provinces'^ 
of  Nova  Scoti:i  and  New  Brunswick,  its  mineral  productions  are  unimportant. 
The  fisberie*,  howerer.  are  valuable,  and  large  numbers  of  Aars^'s  and  ca/tif 
■re  reared.     The  climate  is  extremeljr  bealthy.  and  it  is  no  tuiuaal  Hung  on 
lllis  tavoored  island  to  find  people  who  have  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred 
yean,  without  having  known  a  day's  illness. 

The  ProviDctal  Government  is  simtlor  to  that  of  the  other  Provinces 
Canada.      A  railway  runs  right  through  the  Uland  connecting  all  the  chirf^ 
places  with  Chaxtottetewn.  the  capital  and  chief  port. 

Q  UEBEC. 
The  Province  of  QtJEBEC'  indude-s  that  portion  of  the  Sl  Law- 
rence valley  which  is  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  below  the 
Junction  of  the  Ottawa.  On  the  north,  this  Province  is  bounded  by 
James  Bay,  the  East  Main  River,  and  the  Esquimanx  River;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Ottawa  River,  which  divides  it  from  the  Pro\-inrc 
of  Ontario.  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  boundary-  between  Quebec 
and  the  United  .States  ts  marked  partly  by  the  45th  parallel,  the 
Green  Hotintains,  and  the  rivers  St  John  and  Sl  Croix.  In  the 
extreme  cast,  the  River  Restie^ouche  and  Chalenr  Bay  divide  it  from 
New  Bnmswtck. 

The  arfa  is  over  150,000  v^uanr  miirs,  and  the  perimeier  of  the  whole  PTOvinct 
is  about  3,000  miles,  740  miles  of  which  arc  sea-coast  iinil  i.  ifin  iiiilnliiMlfiuUi  ] 
tier.  The  island  of  Antieosti — a  large  uncultivated  island  145  miles  long  aaiSi 
30  miles  txoad,  in  the  Qulf  of  St.  T^wrence,  with  the  Uacdaian  Islaada,  aj 
bsuren  group  also  in  the  Gulf,  50  miles  north  of  PritKe  Edward  Ulaod .  the  lala  | 
of  Ortcaos  and  Montreal  Island  in  ttK  Hi.  Lawrence,  AllanMtto  and  ' 
in  the  Ottawa,  &c.,  belong  to  Quebec.  The  fofulaH«m  of  this  vast  Province'^ 
is  only  aboot  x%  mOtiocis.  an  avemge  of  only  6  persons  per  sqtuue  mile. 

The  great  natural  leattires  of  (Quebec  are  the  Sl  Lawrence  and  its  tribn- 
taries.  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Ottawa,  St.  Maurice,  and  Sacucmay  oq 
the  left  bank,  and  the  RichcUeu.   St.  Fraocu,  and  Chaodieiw  on   the  righu 
The  northern  .iffloeuts  either  rije  in.  or  are  connected  with,  a  labyrinth  of  lakes,  j 
of  which  the  most  extensive  is  Lake  SL  John,  drained  by  the  Saguenigr. 
the  southern  Iributaries,  the  Richelieu  rises  in  Lake  O'T^'Int  which  b  < 
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the  United  States.  'Hie  "  Heif^hi  of  Land"  formt  the  limit  of  the  Lower  Si. 
Lawrence  basin  on  the  north. 

South  of  thr  .St.  La»Tenc«.  the  country  is  for  The  most  part  level,  fertile,  and 
welt -cultivated,  and.  except  in  the  extreme  east,  well-peopled.  Noith  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  settled  and  cultivnied  districts  are  confined  to  a  narrow  belt 
along  the  river  between  the  mouth*  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Snguenay.  North 
and  east  of  the  latter,  the  climate  is  so  severe  thnt  ruItivAtion  is  impos-sible.  In 
the  cultivated  districts,  large  quantities  of  wheat.  &c.,  are  grown,  but  (he  chief 
weahh  of  the  FV)vince  lies  in  its  vast  forasts  and  productive  flsberlci. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Quebec  are  descendants  of  the  old 
French  settlcn.  for  Quebec  was  originally  settled  by,  and  long  remained  a 
valued  possession  of,  France.  Thotigh  they  still  adhere  to  their  language  and 
faith,  the  French  inlubitants  are  intcniiely  Canadian,  and,  since  tlie  union  of 
the  prorinoes,  have  Uved  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  neighbours  of  OritTsh 
descent.  The  English  portion  of  the  Province  is  almost  hmited  to  the  Eastern 
TowTuUps,  which  lie  close  to  Vermont  and  the  United  Stales  frontier,  and 
were  originnlly  s^tl^ed  by  English  Loyalists,  who  left  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  I  ndepcndence.  The  Government  is  vested  in  .1  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  two  Legislative  Chambers. 

The  principal  towns  are  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  QUEBEC 
(65),  the  rnpital  of  the  Province  and  the  former  capital  of  all  Canada,  sunds 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  commanding  position,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  timber  trade.  MONTREAL'  (aoo),  further  up  the 
St,  Lawrence,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  immediately  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ottawa.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  Canada,  and  has  a  very 
large  trade  and  considerable  manufaclLurcs.  Three  Rivers,  at  ihr  confluence 
of  the  St.  Maurice  and  the  St.  U-iwTvnt^-.  has  a  large  lumber  trade. 

ONTARIO. 

Ontario,'  the  mosi  populous  and  wealthy  Provinre  m  the 
Dominion,  lies  between  Quebec  on  the  fost^  the  North-East  Terri- 
tory and  James  Bay  on  the  norths  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  south. 
Il  extends  from  east  to  west  for  nearly  i.ioo  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  for  700  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  233,000  square  miles* 
and  a  population  of  3^  millions. 

This  Province  is  divided  from  Quebec  by  the  Ottawa  Rhrcr,  and  from  the 
North-East  Territory  by  the  Altuny  River,  which  flows  into  James  Bay,  the 
routhcrn  extension  of  Hudson  Bay.  Between  Ontario  and  the  United  States 
nre  the  Upper  St.  Lawreoct,  Laka  Ontario,  Niagara  River,  Lake  Erie,  the 
River  Detroit,  Lake  St.  Clalc.  the  River  St  Clair.  Lake  Huron,  ihr  River  St. 
Mary,  and  Lake  SnpaHor.  Of  the  ri\-ers  rannii^g  north,  besides  the  .Mbany, 
the  longest  are  the  Mooae  and  Abittibi  Rivers,  the  latter  flowing  from  a  lake  of 
tl»-  <A\rvf  name.  Of  the  numerous  lake^  in  the  interior,  the  chief  are  LsJe* 
Nipigon  in  the  west,  and  Lake  Ntptssing  in  the  east. 
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Tbe  settled  ponion  erf  Ontario  b  enclosed  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  L«ke&  Ontnrio,  Eric,  and  Huron.  The  rest  of  the  country  to 
tbe  north  And  west  is  covered  with  Inu&eiue  foresta  of  pine,  beech,  oak,  ftc,^ 
Formerly,  the  whole  Province  was  forest-covered,  and  lumbering  then  l 
the  only  occupation  of  the  colonists.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivatia 
hO¥Kvei'.  has  enormously  increased  Mithin  the  Ust  few  years,  and 
is  now  the  chief  industry  in  the  southern  counties. '  The  vast  mineral  reaoafc— " 
of  the  countiy  are  being  actively  developed.  Irvi,  Itad,  eofiper./fold,  sUvfr, 
tin,  and  other  metals  are  found  in  tbe  neigfabourbood  of  tbe  Great  LAkes.  Tbe 
petroUmm  wells  of  tbe  peninsolar  portion  of  tbe  Proripce  are  extremely  pro- 
ductive. 

Ontario  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  maniifocturing  country,  and  now 
makes  all  kinds  of  agricultural  impltmtnfi  in  iron  and  wood,  waggons,  tar' 
ricges.  railway  roiUng  stock  (including  locomoiires),  cotton  and  woollen  fakrift, 
laaiker  goods ,  &.c 

The  population  h.is  rapidly  incre-vwd  within  recent  years,  and  the  people 
are  mostly  of  British  dt^sccnt.  but  there  ore  several  thousand  German  uid 
Dutch  settlers.  The  Prc^inaal  Government  is  similar  to  that  of  Qi»ebec,  and  is 
admJuistered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  and  a  Le^slativc 
Council.    For  administrative  purposes,  the  Province  is  divided  into  96  counties. 

line  principal  towns  of  the  Province  are  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Kingston. 
OTTAWA  J45).  the  Federal  capital,  lies  on  the  River  Ottawa,  90  miles  abovr 
its  junction  with  the  E>t.  I^wrenoe.  U  is  also  the  centre  of  th?  Ontario  Immher- 
tntdt.  and  Us  saw-mills  are  the  largest  in  Canad.i.  TORONTO  (175).  tl»c  I 
vincial  capital,  on  the  north-we^t  shore  of  l^ke  Ontario,  is.  howe»"er,  tbel 
city  of  Upper  Canada.  The  •'  Cjuct-n  Cityof  the  West,"  as  Toronto  is  called, 
has  great  sbipjMng  interests  on  the  lakes,  and  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  industries 
and  trade  of  tbe  Province.  Kin^toa  '16}  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  St. 
Lawrence*  from  Lake  Ontario.  OT  the  smaller  towns,  the  most  important  arv 
HaaiQtoB'  (43),  the  "  Birmingham"  of  Canada,  on  Biu-Ungton  Hay  (Lake 
OniarioK  and  L«tidoa  (07),  oo  the  River  Thames,  which  flows  into  Lake  fk. 
Ctoir. 

M  A  N'  I  T  O  B  A , 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  iIil 
cominent,  being  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceansi 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  north  and  south.      It  has  an  area  of  over  60,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  over  135,000. 
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From  113  geographical  position  and  lu  peculiar  cturacleristica.  Manitob.!  iii^y 
be  regarded  ns  the  keystone  of  that  mighty  arch  o(  sister  Provinces  which 
spam  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci6c.  It  was  here  thit  Canada. 
emerging  from  htr  woods  and  forests,  first  gazed  upon  her  rolling  prairies  and 
vast  Nurth-Wcsi,  and  IcAimt.  as  by  an  unexpected  revelation,  that  her  bi«- 
lorical  territories  of  the  Canadas,  her  eastern  seaboards  ot  New  Hruniiwick. 
Labrador,  and  Nova  ^otia,  her  Laureniian  lakes  and  valle>i>,  corn  lands  aiid 
pastures,  though  themseivei  more  extenjsive  than  half-a-down  European  king- 
doms, were  but  the  v>e»tibules  and  the  anti-chambers  to  that,  till  tben,  undreamt 
of  dominion,  whose  illimitable  dimension:!  alike  confound  the  arithmetic  of  the 
surveyor  and  the  verification  of  the  explorer.' 

Manitoba,  which  only  came  into  existence  ai>  n  Province  in  1870,*  has  no 
natural  boundaries,  its  sba|%  being  that  of  a  parallelogram,  about  390  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  370  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  is  boimdpd  by  Oatario 
and  the  North>East  Territory  on  the  east ;  Keewatin  and  Saskatchewan  bound 
it  DTI  the  north ;  AHinlboia,  on  the  west ;  and  the  United  States  (Minnesota 
xnd  North  Dakota),  on  ihc  south.* 

I'hc  cUmata  ol  Manitoba,  as  the  Marquis  of  Lornc  remarked,  has  honest 
hcul  in  summer  and  lioncst  cold  in  winter ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  tem- 
peratures, the  summers  are  very  pleasant  and  the  winters  most  enjoyable,  the 
dry  cold  air  being  bracing  and  invigorating.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  nch,  vegetable 
mould — the  product  of  centuries  of  crops  of  grass  which  have  grown,  seeded, 
and  withered  on  the  prairie— and  produces  the  finest  and  heaviest  wheat  in  the 
world.  Other  grains  and  vegetables  grow  equally  well,  and  borscs.  cattle,  and 
sheep  thrive  on  the  nutritious  prairie  grasses. 

Manitoba  had  no  railway  communication  with  the  outside  world  until  1678  ; 
it  iii  now  traversed  by  the  Caoadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  pa^scn  through 
WiNyiPiiu,*the  capital  of  the  Province.  Portack  1,a  PR.MKtL.and  Brandon 
— llie  three  largest  of  its  towns.  From  Winnipeg,  bninches  run  southwards  to 
St.  I'uul  in  the  United  Sutes.  and  westwardii  to  the  Souris  coalfield  and  Turtle 
Mountain.  'Illc  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  li,i^  aUa  been  commenced. 
An  important  line  also  runs  iiortli-wcst  from  the  C  P.  R.  ni.iin  line  ai  Portage 
L4t  Prairie,  tna  Blrtleand  YorktoDto/'riW^  All>ert  on  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River.  Winnipeg  has  now  30,000  inhabitants — in  1870  it  had  only  300.  lis 
position  at  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboiae  and  the  Red  Rjver,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  surrounding  prairie-lands,  which,  "acre  for  acre,  could 
support  a  thicker  population  than  any  similar  tract  on  the  globe,"  mark  it  as  the 
*  city  of  the  future '  in  Central  Canada.  Not  only  is  it  connected  by  rail  with 
Eastern  Csnnda  and  British  Columbia,  but,  during  the  open  season,  steamers 
run  [a)  on  th^:  Asiioiboiiie  River  for  3ao  mrlc<>,  [i)  on  the  Red  River,  south  to  the 
United  Slates  and  north  into  I..ake  Winni|X!g,  (c)  up  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  {d)  up  the  Saskatchewan  to  Edwu>nton  (1.500 
miles  from  Winnipeg)  in  Alberta.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  rivers  get 
very  low  and  navigation  is  difficult)  and  in  winter  both  rivers  and  takes  arc 
frozen  over. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES. 
The  North-West  Territories  embrace  a  vast  region,  which 
stretches  from  Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  ii  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  49th  parallel  of  North 
latitude,  which  divides  it  from  the  United  States. 

The  basin  of  the  Saikatchcwan  is  the  mosl  fcnile  and  valiuble  portion  of 
these  terriiorie*.  Enensive  fore&ts,  aUeraatinB  wilh  tracu  of  praine-lAnd,  cover 
the  soulhern  division  of  th'n  great  region,  which  becomes  colder  with  emtit 
sueceedinf;  parallel  of  latitude,  tmtil  it  passes,  Lowards  the  cxlreme  Dortll.  inio 
a  dremry  and  barren  wiMcmcis. 

The  fur-bearinc  animals,  which  have  iheir  homes  in  this  cxlensiw  region. 
foimerly  supplied  itb  sole  produce  of  valoe.  and  the  collection  of  their  sldlisl 
forms  the  object  for  which  it  is  stUt  frequented  by  the  sco-ants  of  the  Hodsoa 
Bay  Company. '  But  it  has  immense  capabilities  of  another  descnptiorL  Larse 
ponions  of  it  abound  in  mineral  deposits ;  and  there  are  extensive  tracu  w>ell 
suited  foe  the  purposes  of  agricultural  settlement,  which  have,  within  recent 
years,  attracted  a  large  population,  while,  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railw^ 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  chief  rivers,  towns  and  villafes  are  sprinetng  up  wHb 
wonderful  rapidity. 

PROVISIONAL  DISTRICTS:  Four  Provisional  Districts  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Nortb-We:»t  Territories,  namely,  Saakatche- 
wan,  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca. 

These  DUthcts  arc  at  piescnt  under  the  rule  of  a  Lieutenant<Go\-enM)r  and 
Council.  The  capital  and  »eat  of  Government  is  Regina,  on  the  Caaadiu 
Pacific  Railway,  in  ibe  District  of  Aasiniboia. 

The  provisional  District  of  Kanwatln  if  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern* 
menl  of  Manitoba. 

A  S  S  I  N  I  B  O  I  -^ . 

Assiniboia,  which  lies  between  Manitoba  and  Alberta  and  adjoins 
the  United  States  on  the  south,  has  an  area  of  95,000  square  miles, 
or  nearly  twice  that  of  England. 

The  Qu'ApfttOe  Vatlv;  in  this  disutct  is  ooe  of  the  most  (avotired  psru  of 
the  North-West,  and  settlement  in  it  is  proceeding  with  surprising  rapidity.^ 
Many  towni  and  villages  ha\-e  sprung  up  along  the  line  of  the  CdnaJtam  Pa^-ifSe 
ifaitwty,  which  iraversM  th?  district  from  east  to  w«t.  Among  these  may  be  ' 
mentioned  Broadview.  Indiu  Head,  Qu'Appelle.  REGINA  (ibe  capital  of  the 
district),  Moose  Jaw.  Swift  Correot,  and  Medicine  Hat.  Krom  Regina  a  braadl 
railway  runs  to  Frimct  Albert  in  Saskatchewan,  and  from  Mcdidnc  Hal  another 
branch  nms  to  l^tkbridgt  in  the  Belly  River  coalfield,  and  beyond  it  to  ibe 
borden  of  Monuna.  The  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  tor  the  Territonea  U 
at  Indian  Head. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 
Saskatchewan  is  an  immense  district,  114,000  square  miles  ia 
extent,  situated  to  the  north  of  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba  and  tra- 
versed by  the  two  branches  of  the  great  Saskatchewan  Ri\-er. 

t.  Ai  VBtWKM  iMcrnk  iMMCfcHi  tiMM  l«mto  I  poUk  at  tuUoos  te  tbe  Mirp«M  cf  MfcdiHt 
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I'his  vast  diiitrict  hns  immctue  resources,  and  now  tb^it  PRINCE  ALBERT, 
the  capital,  is  connected  fay  rail  with  Regina  oti  the  C.  P.  K.  tiiain  line,  tbe 
mADf  fertile  tracts  will  soon  lie  occupied  by  thousands  of  indmtrious  and  pros- 
perous fanners.  IVince  Allicit.  which  is  5P0  mitcs  wc^l  of  Winnipeg,  occupies 
tbe  true  centre  of  the  great  "  Fertile  Be!t  "  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

ALBERTA. 

Alberta  has  an  area  of  abnut  loo^ooo  square  miles,  and  is 
bounded  on  ihc  si'u/A  by  the  United  States,  on  the  cast  by  the 
Districts  of  Assinibola  and  Saskatchevvan,  on  the  north  by  the 
District  of  Athabasca,  and  on  the  wai  by  British  Columbia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

1  he  winter  in  Alberta  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  districts  funher  east.  When 
the  Vkincok  wind  blows  froni  the  l^acific— and  this  is  the  prevailing  wind — the 
weather  becomes  mild  and  the  snow  rapidly  disappears.  The  region  of  the 
Chinook  wind  is  the  country  of  the  great  cattle  and  horse  ranches,  and  here. 
in  the  latitude  of  Labrador,  cattle  and  horses  r.inge,  during  both  winter  and 
summer,  without  shelter.  The  rich  and  luxuriant  grasses  which  cover  the  foot* 
hills  of  the  Kocky  Mnuniains  make  Alberta  a  very  paradise  for  cattle,  and 
(he  district  will  be.  in  future,  the  pre-eminent  dairy-ncgion  of  America.  But 
\\  is  not  only  in  agricultural  resources  that  it  it  rich,  for  there  are  in  it  tmnensA 
coalfieldi  (worked  to  some  extent  at  Lethbrldge  on  the  Belly  Kiver  and  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  near  Banff,  in  the  recently- 
formed  National  Park),  while  the  Rocky  Nfonntains  and  their  foothills  are 
known  to  contain  rich  deposits  of  iron,  gold ,  iihtr .  galtn^ .  and  copper,  whidi. 
now  that  the  C.  P.  R.  puisses  through  this  district,  will  not  long  remain  without 
development.  The  railway  pa.sses  through  CALGARY,  the  chief  town  of 
Alberu,  which  is  t>eauUftilly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  Bow  and  Elbow 
Rivers. 

ATHABASCA, 

Athabasca  comprises  an  area  of  122,000  square  miles,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Alberta,  on  the  ivesthy  British  Coltimbiat 
and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  as  yet  unorganized  territories  of 
the  North-West 

The  eastern  boundary  of  this  vast  district  is  fortned  by  the  Athabasca  and 
the  Slave  Riven— the  parallel  of  60^  N.  lat.  limits  it  on  the  north  and  the  meri- 
dian or  I30*  W.  long,  on  the  west.  It  includes  the  middle  and  lower  Pcaca 
Rirer  Valley,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  suitable  for  ufAeaf-graieiitf.  but, 
owing  to  its  northern  position,  it  is  as  yet  out  of  tbe  range  of  immediate  settle- 
ment. DUNVEGAN,  on  the  Peace  Kn-ct,  is  tbe  cbici  settlement,  and  there 
are  numerous  postt  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  several  mission  stattotu 
in  the  district 

KEEWATI  N. 

Tbe  District  of  Keewatin  extends  along  the  western  side  of 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  north  of  Manitoba. 

This  diitrici  was  formed  out  of  Ihc  North-West  Territories  in  1876,  and.  with 
tbe  portion  of  Manitoba  added  in  1883.  it  has  an  area  of  about  400,000  square 
miles.  This  otherwise  unimportant  region  includes  the  only  directly  accessible 
seaboard  to  the  IVairie  Provinces  of  Central  Canada,  and  a  railway  is  being  con- 
structed from  WiNMi*i£<;  to  PORT  Nl^l^UM,  90  thai  the  grain  and  other  products 
of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  may  be  shipped  to  Europe  by  tbe  shortest  and 
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cheapest  route,  nomdy.  viJ  Hudson  Bay.      Uafortunatdy,  this  route  is 
bound  for  more  than  half  the  year,  but  both  the  strait  and  bay  aic 
open  during  the  nuiimer  months. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
British  Columbia,  the  Mrestemtiiost  Province  of  ihe  Dominion, 
is  also  the  largest  and  yet  the  least  populous.  Its  area,  iocluding 
VutcouTcr,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  other  islands  along  the  coast,  is 
about  357,000  square  miles,  or  6  times  that  of  England  and  Wales, 
but  the  population  does  not  exceed  100,000,  of  whom  only  about 
8o,oc»  are  whites,  the  rest  being  Indians  and  Chinese. 

British  Columlna  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
"country  of  magnihcent  distances,"  as  Cuuda  might  well  be  called.  This 
Province,  whicb  is  760  miles  in  length  and  abotn  500  miles  in  breadth,  b  in 
itself  liLTger  than  any  other  organized  division  of  the  Confederaiion.  aad  has 
an  area  exceeding  that  of  EnglaxKl  and  Wales,  Scotland.  Ireland.  Krance,  Hot- 
land,  and  Belgium  taken  together  b>'  about  8.000  squate  miles.  Between  the 
Rocky  Mounutiu  and  the  meridian  of  lao"  W.  long.,  which  divide  it  oa  the 
east  from  Alberta  and  .Athabasca  reapectivdy,  luid  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west,  the  United  Slates  frontier  (49O  N.  laL )  on  Ibe  south,  and  the  60th  parallel 
on  the  north,  all  the  great  natural  features  of  the  other  Provinces  arc  repro- 
duced on  a  magnihed  scale.  This  "Sea  of  Mountains"  tu$  a  greater  vanety 
of  climate  than  all  the  other  Provinces  together,  for  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
Kockiea  are  as  cold  as  Labrador,  while,  on  the  southern  coast,  oranges  aod 
grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air.  lu  wonderful  coast*Iine,  its  unrivalled  fisheries, 
its  magni5cent  forests,  its  tncaJculable  wealth  in  those  minerals  whicb  arc  Ihe 
most  valued  and  tbe  mu&t  necessary  to  man,  and  its  splendid  geognptmal 
position  on  the  Pacific  Ocean — almost  the  coonterparl  of  that  of  Gt«al  BrittiB 
oa  the  Atlantic — all  indicate  a  great  future  for  tbe  "  England  of  tbe  PatoAe." 

The  Bataral  laabins  of  British  Columbia  are  extremdy  diversified.  A  deepfj* 
indented  coast-line  fringed  with  hondredi  of  Hlands,  lof^  noaniains.  nweicui 
rivers  and  lakes,  long,  narrow,  well  grufedvsUqn,  with  dcBMfocaisofgic«ilie 
pines,  combine  to  make  this  Province  tbe  most  [McturesqtKportkmoftbeoaati- 
ncnt.  "  New  wonders,"  sa)*3  Lord  Lansdowne,  "are  revealed  at  citgy  turn 
of  tbe  rood.  Soow-capped  pinnacles  of  vast  height  and  fantastic  shape,  great 
glaciers,  precipitous  cliffy,  raging  torrents,  and  tranquil  lakes,  while  there  n'se 
on  all  Bides  trees,  the  like  of  which  I  had  dreamt  of,  but  never  seen."  Of  the 
Bntisb  Columbian  coasts,  Ibe  EaH  of  DuHerin  says.  "  Snch  a  tprctaclf  as  this 
coast-line  presents  is  not  to  be  paralleled  anywhere  by  any  area  in  the  world. 
Day  after  day  for  a  whole  week,  in  a  vessel  of  nearly  z.ooo  toss,  we  threaded 
an  inlemiinable  labyrinth  of  waters*  lanes  and  reaches  that  wound  endlessly  in 
front  of  a  network  of  itUnds,  promontories,  and  peninsulas,  for  Ihoosaodsof 
miles,  unruffled  by  the  slightest  swell  from  the  adjoining  ocean,  and  praeminc 
at  every  turn  an  ever-shifting  combination  of  rock,  ^-erdure.  forest,  gtacwr.  sad 
snow<capped  mountains  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  beauty.  \\*ben  it  is  i»- 
raenbered  that  this  wondcrftil  system  of  navigation  (f.«..  tbe  channels  beiwceu 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland),  equally  wdl  adapted  to  the  largest  Ita^ 
of-bfttUe  ship  and  the  fnulesi  canoe,  fringes  the  entire  seaboard  of  tbe  Pnmiue, 
and  communieates  at  points,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  tbe 
coast,  nith  a  multitude  of  valleys  stretching  eastwards  into  (be  hilertor.  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  fumisbcd  with  innumerable  harbours  on  either faaad.  one 
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is  losi  in  admiration  of  the  raciUlies  for  intercommunication  which  art  (has 
provided  for  the  future  inhabitants  of  this  wonderful  regiort." 

I^hysically,  British  Columbia  may  be  divitlcd  into  four  districts: 
—  (i)  the  islands,  (2)  the  mountains  along  ih*  coast  of  the  main- 
land, (3}  the  high  interior  plateau,  and  {4)  the  lofty  ntountain 
ranges  that  rise  along  the  eastern  border. 

Tiie  vast  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiiu  forma  the  eastern  bonndary  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  from  the  International  Boundary  (49"  N.  tat,)  to  the  Smoky 
River  Pasft  (54°  N.  Jat.);  from  tbence,  north  to  the  6otb  parallel  of  N,  lat. ,  llie 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  laolb  meridian  of  W.  longitude,  and  thus  an  exten- 
sive territory  to  the  east  of  the  Rockiei,  comprising  (he  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Peace  and  the  LUrd  Rivers,  arc  included  in  the  Province.  Hetween  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pitcilic  Coast  are  a  uumbcr  of  minor 
ranges,  such  as  the  Puccell  and  the  Selkirk  Ranges,  within  the  ' '  great  bend 
of  the  Ci/lumbia  tih^r  ;  the  Gold  Range,  Iwlwccn  the  Ca/umiui  Rittr  and  the 
TMomfiion  Shtr  and  Skiskwaf  Lake ,  the  Caribo*  Motutotns.  in  the  "  great 
bend"  of  the  Fraser  River ;  with  the  Peak  :uid  other  mount^iins  in  the  north, 
and  ihe  Cucade  Range  along  the  const.  The  interior  plAtean  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, between  the  Gold  Range  and  the  Const  or  Cascade  Range,  has  an 
average  width  of  too  miles  and  an  '•lev.ition  of  3,500  fert.  It  is  traversed  hy 
the  Prsier  and  its  (ribularirs,  whrcb,  with  the  Upper  Columbia  and  its  aflltirnls, 
the  Kooteoajr  and  the  Okanagaa.  are  (he  chief  rivers  of  the  Province.  The 
numerous  ridges  of  the  Coast  Range  extend  inland  from  the  coast  for  nboul 
100  miles.  They  are  extremely  rugged  and,  as  they  receive  on  their  western 
slopes  abundant  moisture  from  the  sea,  they  have  n  rich  vegetation.  Tbc  main 
mass  of  Vancouver  Island  and  of  the  (^i»een  Chailollc  Islands  to  the  north-west, 
may  be  regarded  as  another  partially  submerged  range,  rising  in  Mount  Arroir- 
smlth,  in  Vancouver  Island,  to  a  height  of  6.000  feet,  and  continued  southward 
in  the  Olympian  Mountains  in  the  l^'nitcd  Stales  and  northward  in  the  islands 
and  peniiibular  poition  ot  Alaska. 

Of  the  resourtes  of  British  Columbia  it  may  be  said  that  its  wealth  of  timber 
has  not  been  appreciably  touched.  The  foreeU  are  magoiSceitt,  and  more 
than  half  tbc  Province  is  covered  with  the  Douglas  or  Oregon  pine  (which  fre* 
quently  grows  to  a  height  of  over  300  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  8  or  9  feet),  the 
white  and  red  cedar,  hemlock,  maple,  spruce,  birch,  and  other  vaUiable  ireeit,  •' 

In  the  rich  valley  of  the  Lower  Fraser  or  New  Westminster  district,  and  011 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  Vanrauver  Island,  the  toil  is  exceedingly  fertUe, 
and  the  climate  is  favourable  to  agrleultare  and  fruit-growing.  In  the  interior, 
also,  the  soil  is,  over  very  con&idernble  areas  (far  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
the  arable  areas  of  the  coast  region  h  as  fertile  as  the  best  on  the  coast,  but  the 
climate  is  so  dry  in  .summer  that  irrigation  is  necessary,  except  in  a  few  favour- 
ed localities.  As  regards  pasture,  the  interior  as  a  whole  is  probably  un- 
equalled for  horse  and  cattle  roaches.  About  s.oooor  6.000  square  miles  of  the 
Peace  River  disirici  of  British  Cohmibia  is  also  of  considerable  agricultural  value. 

The  fisberiei  are  as  rich  as  those  of  Eastern  Canada,  but  they  have  yet  to  lie 
developed.  The  whole  of  the  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  rhrers,  and  lakes  of  the  Pro- 
vince swarms  with  fine  food  fishes.  The  salmon*  of  British  Columbia  is  famous 
the  world  over.      Millions  of  rhem  make  their  way  up  the  rivers,  and  the 
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nnntui  take  from  the  Fruer  River  alone  is  aver  ro  miUiaQ  lbs.  SturirtOB.  some- 
times exceeding  1,000  It»<.  in  weight,  j\re  numerous;  tudibat  abauni],  especially 
off  the  west  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  I^iland  ;  cod  and  seaJs  are  cAU£ht  on  the 
nordi  coast ;  while  the  dcHcious  txiUchaa'  or  CAndle  fish  enters  the  Frascr  and 
tlw  Nasse  rivers  and  other  streams  by  the  million,  for  several  werki.  The  lakes 
nnd  rivers  in  the  interior  are  fall  of  Mlnoa,  troat,  pctch.  and  other  6sh.  The 
whale,  seal,  and  sea  otter  fi&heriea  are  important,  and  the  coast  abonnds  with 
oystert,  a  very  large  and  excellent  crajrfitb,  crabi,  Ac  Next  to  the  saliooo,  the 
most  valuable  sea-product  is  tbefar-«eid.  which  yields  over  35o,ooodoUarsayear. 

MINERALS,  howe%'cr,  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Province.  As  for  ffold, 
there  is  scarcely  a  stream  in  which  the  colour  of  gold  cannot  be  found.  And 
paying  mines  extend  through  a.  region  of  some  600  miles  in  length.  The  largest 
mines  are  in  the  Cariboo  district,  whence  10  millions  sterling  have  been  obtain- 
ed since  1858.  Coal  nioesare  workedal  A'a«ii/iK0.  W'eltiitgii'n.anA  Cowuix  on 
the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  there  are  inexhaustible  de^xisits  of  iron 
ore  on  Texada  Island  and  elsewhere.  Copper,  silver,  nnd  other  metals  are 
widely  distributed,  bm  more  labour  and  capiul  are  wanted  to  develop  the 
rich  mineral,  timber,  ranching,  and  fmit-farming  resources  of  this  immense 
country,  which,  tintil  1887.  had  no  railway  communication  with  ibe  outside 
world.  In  thai  year,  however,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  enters  the 
IVorince  at  Stephen  m  the  k'iitin^  Horu  P.m.  and.  crossing  the  Colurabut 
River,  runs  along  the  valleys  of  the  Thompson  and  the  Fraser  Rii-ers  10  the 
seaboard,  was  completed. 

The  principal  team  aie  VICTORIA,  the  provincial  capital,  which  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  a  lovely  harbour  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  has  itbout  34,000  inhabitsnu  ;  Vancoiver  {16),  on  ibesoutben 
side  of  Borrard  Inlet,  the  terminal  port  ol  the  Canadian  I'aci6c  Railway,  ooo- 
nected  hy  a  magnificent  line  of  steamers  with  Yokohama  and  Hong-Kong ; 
and  New  Westminster  (8).  a  growing  river-port,  very  pleasantly  siitiated  ovi 
the  Fraser  River  almiii  8  miles  above  its  mouth  and  la  miles  from  Vancouver. 
Yale  is  a  small  town  at  the  bead  of  navigAlion  on  the  Kmter.  aiMl  Ljttoa  «tlUMU 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Thompson  and  the  Fraser.  Thrrc  ;ire  several  other 
small  places  on  the  mnmland,  such  as  Kamloopson  the  Thompson,  at  the  bead 
nf  KamlfX>ps  Lake,  LiUooet,  Hope,  Alezaadria,  QnetaeUemonth,  and  Fort 
Georj*  00  the  Fraser.  In  Vancouver  Isl.-ind,  the  Island  Railway  mns  from 
Esqnimalt,  which  has  a  niagnihceni  harbour  and  gnLving  dock  and  is  the  bead- 
quaners  o^  the  \orth  P.uific  St/tMtiron,  through  Vktoria  and  the  fotest 
country  beyond  to  Naaaimo  (8f.  a  thriving  coal-mining  toun.  and  on  to  WcO- 
iogtoa.  another  coal-mining  centre,  7  mites  north  of  Nanaimo.  Coal  mines 
are  alao  worked  at  Conox,  60  miles  by  steamer  nonli  of  NanaiuK).  Albwvi  is 
a  sfoall  settlement  at  the  head  of  the  long  Atiemi  Canal,  which  opens  into 
Barri'ty  Sound  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island. 

'.'  Vancouver  Uland  ww  diicovered  in  1791  by  Capnin  VanoNivcr,  wbu  (avca(tov> 
isf  dMUJyiiuo  of  "  ibe  »emitty  of  Ibe  dimatc.  ibe  ianuaiemblc  and  tttt  abooxUat  fcnilicy 
tkat  ■nisiniil  nainr*  pots  ibnb."  It  wu  secured  lo  Kn(lsnd  by  Ireaiy  in  ■S46,  and  so 
yean  later  wu  niuted  to  Brititb  CoUtrabia,  wincb,  until  itsl,  bad  fanned  pan  of  tba 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  TenJiory,  wb«  ibf  mih  of  goldaedcen  fi^nd  ibe  Mtbh  l«av- 
emauat  to  procbdm  and  sovcra  il  u  a  Down  Colony,  la  iAto,  the  vniud  colony  jeintd 
tbc  Dooriaion.  ind  in  tSS?  iltr  hood  waaooa^iktcd  by  the  opcninB  of  the  Canadiui  Pacific 
Raiiwaiy.  Since  ibcn,  the  cvtablbbmciil  of  «  line  of  sieMOiliip*  10  Otina  and  Jaysa  ha« 
sttU  fertbar  iDcna««d  the  imporianc*  of  Briti«b  Columbia  is  a  eooaectinc  link  between 
Earapa  and  Asia. 

1.  Thta  iMirtiiai  kife  ta  msDm  iku  «  twrrtiv  t  oil  or  «»  otbat  ftui  oM  ^mmm.  ud  k  h  a  icqia 
•ad  !■  w  oaytk«.»hm  dckiLk  »■  Uam  She  at  artdt  arioadiwlbMWraiKMrta"  l«ttu>triba, 
tulW     li»  M  h  ewi^tfaft  wHwriiM  bi  cod-Uvw  |  «aa  tnOk  UMW  in  h— rni  jwrtn, 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 
"The  United  States  embrace  the  middle  portion  of  North 
America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  lo  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  lo  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
together  with  the  detached  Territory  of  AUska,  which  forms  the 
north- western  portion  of  the  continent. 

BOUNDARIES:  This  vast  country  is  bounded  on  the  fwrth 
by  the  Domioion  of  Canada,  on  the  souiA  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific.  Alaska  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  cast,  where 
it  adjoins  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  latcfQational  Boundai?  between  ihe  United  Statu  and  Canada  m  purity 
nntuml  and  pnrtly  artificial.  Th?  GreAt  Umktu  and  the  Upper  St.  Lawr«iic« 
divide  the  United  Stales  from  Eastern  Canada,  but  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  ihexhores  of  the  Gulf  of  (Jeorgia,  ihtr  boundary  between  Central  and 
Western  Canada  and  tht  Unit<.-<1  States  is  tnlircly  .nitiRciiil.  being  formed  by 
the  49th  paraUtl  of  North  latitude. 

Alaska,  with  the  exception  perhnps  of  the  narrow  strip  along  Ihe  Pacific 
Coast,  ii  virtually  a  part  of.  and  has  thcrerore  been  described  under,  "Arctic 
America."  'I'he  (otlowjng  descriplion  n  therefore  confined  10  the  Stales  and 
TcrrilDries  lo  the  south  of  the  Dominion  of  Catinda. 

EXTENT:  The  total  area  of  the  United  States  is  more  than 
3,000,000  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Europe 
and  60  time*;  the  size  of  England. 

The  tTttrace  itntrth  of  thi;  Krcat  Republic  is  a.soe  miles,  and  Its  avcrmKS 
breadth  is  1,300  miles.  Its  greatest  Uo'gih.  from  Cape  Cod  la  the  shores  of  Ihe 
Pacilic,  is  about  a.Soo  miles,  or  7  times  tlic  distance  from  BetHick  to  Land's 
End.  lis  greatest  breadth,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Texas  to  the  borders 
of  Canada,  is  about  1,600  miles,  or  rallter  more  than  5  limes  the  distance  from 
Lowestoft  Ness  to  St.  David's  Head. 

COASTS  :  The  eastern  coast  is,  on  the  whole,  irregular ;  the 
western  coast  is,  on  the  contrary,  regular  and  unbroken  by  any 
considerable  inlets.  The  total  length  amounts  to  13,000  miles, 
equal  to  an  average  of  i  mile  of  coast  to  erery  240  miles  of  area. 

Of  this  extent,  much  the  larger  proportion — about^tv-jir/Ai — iK-longs  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  while  the  coa^t'line  00  ihe  Pacific  Is  only 
about  ovr-iixlh  of  the  whole.  If  we  include  the  shore-line  of  the  Great  L.akaa, 
then  Ihe  total  coastline  of  the  United  Slucs  amounts  to  i«,ooo  square  miles, 
of  which  6,860  mites  belong  to  the  Atlantic.  3,400  miles  to  the  Gulf  oi  Mexico, 
)^oe  to  the  Great  Lakc&.  and  only  s,s8a  miles  10  the  Pacific. 

"  The  Atlantic  Coast  h,  u  a  wbok,  vcr>-  brakea,  »ith  nuinjr  lin«  lurlmun  which  have 
oontr{bti(«d  noi  a  tilde  10  ibc  faixh  pcnutioa  which  the  coiuury  holda  with  rqtonl  to  con* 
tiienre.  The  coatt  of  AfMtmr,  j^nc  Hmmt^tkirw,  and  M»ttmdkMtettt,  ba  faraa  C*«/r  Ctd, 
h  an  exceedingly  hrokcn  on«,  Iwias  nad*  i>P  *>f  lon8<  rocky  point*,  altamaiine  with  davp 
bays  and  arau  of  the  soa,  and  fringed  with  nutobenor  »>lafMJ\.  Good  harboanare  nit' 
uieroum.  In  the  ociclibourliood  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  Mawachnactts  COBM,  tht  character 
of  the  Ma  tborc  chan|«.     Thcooe  aouthward  it  11,  ia  the  Hvun,  low  and  MUKly.  but  it  \\ 
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sfll  Kimcwhat  brokm,  mad  ftflbrdt  many  Ane  tuubours  cacy  of  ificcat,  sadi  M  Aote  of 
Xeir  Vtrri,  Stn  Btdferd,  mad  Ncwp^H.  Wilh  the  itxma  of  Aw^Jrarr  caWCliCiH  iha 
reef  fcAiure,  wbidi  extendi,  willi  ocCaMOiikl  breaki,  to  ihe  cod  of  Fi»ri4a,  MtA  cna  r*- 
apfwan  ar  nuny  poiou  on  U>«  GulfCo^tt. 

'*  The  Golf  Coast  is  low  u>d  uody  everywhen,  and  occasionally  manby,  espaaally  to 
Lauitimm*.  Tbc  whole  coast  of  this  State  u  a  manfa,  exteading  a  toog  dhtaocc  inland. 
On  the  coast  at  Texmt  the  reef  and  laeooa  feature  rcappean,  but  withoat  cottsi  iwaaipfc^ 

**  The  Pacific  Coftst  k  extrtnely  simple,  ti  u  wXmaat  ewcrywhere  bluff  and  hic^.  ■ntk 
d«cp  water  immAmntf  a#  cborc.  The  B^ft  ^  Smm  DUg*  aod  5«m  >'nuKiKw,  vidi 
^aipr/  S^mmdou  the  Bortbem  bouodaiy,  are  the  only  tooA  bafboun."' 

CAPES :  The  chief  cafts  are  Cod,  May.  Charl— .  flattens,  and  Lookoot  on 
tbe  tost;  Sable  on  the  jwM.  PUttcry,  Blanco,  Ucadocino.  taiA  ConecptioK 
oa  thcsBvir/. 

INLETS :  The  principal  openings  are  D«laware  and  Chetapeske  Bajs  on 
Ihe  Atj/;  ihe  Golf  of  Uexico  with  Tampa,  PeasacolaL.  UobUa,  and  Galveston 
Bays  on  tbe  jou/M;  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  :in<l  Pn^et  Sound  oa  ttie 
wtsf. 

CHANNELS  and  STRAITS :  Lone  Island  Sonod,  between  Long  Island  and 
the  mainland;  Pamlico  Sound,  on  tbe  coast  of  North  Carolina:  the  Strait  of 
Florida,  between  Florida  and  the  Bahamas ;  Jooa  de  Ftua  Strait,  between 
VancouTcr  Island  and  the  State  of  Wasbiogtoo ;  and  tlie  GoUaa  Gftte^  as  the 
entrance  into  tbe  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  called. 

ISLANDS:  There  are  several  islands  off  both  tbe  Allamic  and  tbe  Fiuific 
coasts,  bat  only  one — Long  Island — is  of  any  size  or  impurtobce:  Lo«c  Moad 
is  120  miles  long  and  about  to  to  la  miles  broad.  On  it  stonils  Bbooieltn. 
tbe  southrrn  suburb  of  SE.V,'  YoKK,  from  whicb  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  cboA- 
nd  called  tbe  East  RiTer.  Tbe  entrance  to  New  YoA  Bay  and  the  Hadaoa — 
knoWB  SS  Tbe  Narrows — lies  between  Long  Island  and  Statcn  Islajkd.  Key 
Wwt  is  A  small  island  off  the  sootbem  extremity  of  Florida.  Son  Joan  and 
other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  also  belong  to  tbe  United  Sutes. 

RELIEF  :  The  four  great  natural  features  of  tbe  United  States 
are  ( 1 )  a  great  elevated  platean,  *  traversed  by  lofty  mountain  ranges 
and  occupying  the  western  half  of  the  country  ;  (2)  a  vast  lowtatid,  * 
lying  eaat  of  this  plateau  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  (3)  a  system 
of  minor  elevations  which  slope  into  (4)  a  low  and  narrow  plain, 
extending  along  the  eastern  coast 

Tbe  first  is  known  as  tbe  Cordilleran  Plateao  or  the  Pacific  Higblands ;  tbe 
second  mcludes  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Mississippi  Volley;  the  third  forms 
the  Appolacbian  Uoontaia  System  or  the  Atlantic  Highlands;  and  tbefourtb  is 
ttie  Atlantic  Coast  Plain,  which  merges  into  tbc  Golf  Coast  Plain  and  tbe  Valley 
of  tbe  Mississippi- 

Tbe  piincipol  sadirsl  featans  of  tbc  cDaDDry  from  ibe  Pacific  Censt  to  tbe  AthMic, 
arc,  6m,  tbe  Coast  Ran^ea.  wbidi  ikitt  tbc  ftbofvs  of  the  Pactfcc  fnia  Cape  FUctcry 
xmifavanls,  ami  »n  divided  by  a  Iook  and  oamnv  dcpreauon  ihioogb  « hicb  (he  AacTw 
MTH/tf  and  iu  tributary  tbe  .Sam  JiMfutm  flow  from  tbc  nocb  loftier  Sierra  Nevada, 
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which  with  the  Cascade  Railgs<divicJc<i  from  theCoSia  Kuigc  by  the  lyUlatmlU  Kn-*r 
u)d  Pigtt  SintMii)  fufiher  iiutlti,  niark\  llic  winteni  limit  of  thn  Pacific  HighlajlcU. 
Ttioe  great  u[iUiicl&  extend  cAiitwarcU  to  the  Rocky  Mounliins  And  ar«  divided  hy  the 
Wautch  Mountmins  into  iwo  pofliotu  — the  Great  Basin  on  the  Mt^i  and  ih« 
Colorado  Plateau  on  the  euu  To  the  euc  of  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moua- 
talna,  the  Great  Plain*  ilop*  smdiiaUy  down  into  the  MissUalppl  Valley  and  the  b««n 
of  the  GrtAt  L^lkes — a  vast  lowUad,  iteiwraUy  quite  level  aad  uatCorm,  and  broken 
only  by  the  Oaark  HUU  In  Soiubem  MiMouri,  and  a  low  water -paitlng,  separating  the 
water*  of  the  Mi»«Uttt)pi  from  thou  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Mlchisaiv.  To  the  east 
of  (hi&  grcvLi  Central  Plain,  the  land  agnin  me*,  but  the  ^thort  ridges  and  i»oUled  gn:>iip« 
of  the  Appalachian  Mouctalns  novherc  exceed  7,nx>  feet,  or  less  than  half  the  height 
of  the  loftier  Ml mniits  uf  ihc  Rocky  Mountainn.  From  these  hi);hlandtthe  country  slopes 
gradually  to  the  iJicrc^  of  the  Atlantic  This  Atlantic  Coait  Plain  i>  narrow  in  the 
north,  hut  bToadeni  out  towardE  tbc  sotitb,  and  ts  conlinaed  ilong  the  Gulf  Coast  into 
the  Great  Central  Plain. 

The  natorml  advaatag'es  of  the  various  rcgtons  Into  which  the  country  it  pbyijcallv 
divided  are  ihui  bununanicd  by  Guyoi,  who»c  statement  iliat  "the  richest  and  most 
favoured  regions  of  North  America  are  incltidnl  within  the  limiti  of  the  United  Suteai " 
is,  however,  neither  ji»e  nor  strictly  true,  as  the  southern  belt  of  Canada  is  at  rich  and 
even  more  favoured  in  several  repecis  than  many  parts  of  the  United  States  : — 

The  Pacific  Hlffhlaodi  include  extensive  fertile  valleyi  near  lbs  Pad&c,  and  one  or 
two  tj:ctlUnl  hAtrbomrt  on  the  coa^t ;  mines  of  ^vtf  and  tihrer  unparnlleled  in  ricbness) 
and  extensive  dc|xmts  of  fuicJuiiee*;  coat,  saU,  C^^tr,  and  irpm. 

The  Miaiiastppi  Baaln  and  a  large  pan  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  within  the  United 
States,  are  unsurpassed  ia  ftrtUity  and  cammtertimt /acilititt,  and  arc  rich  in  mines  of 
<o9l,  iron,  tiifiper,  and  Itad. 

The  Appalachian  Moontalns  have  almost  incxhatistible  mines  ofc^o/and  iroM,  beds 
%iX matHe  ^n^  S'aniU,  *.prirtgK  of ^tnUtm  uid  t*ll,  abundance  of  uvf/tfr/miv  and  tx- 
lentwe /frtsis  of  valuable  timber,  while 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Plain  i*  in  general  ftrliU  and  easily  cultivated,  traversed  by 
nadgabU  itnsfu,  and  having  a  large  number  of  q>aiaoas  and  secure  A»rtffurt. 

The  CordiUeran  Plateau  occupies  the  western  half  of  ihe  United 
States  and  is  outlined,  on  the  west,  by  the  Cascade  Ran^e  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and,  on  the  east,  by  the  eastern  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  Rocky  Moootaias  cotuist  of  a  double  and  sometimes  triple  line  of  ranges, 
in  which  scores  of  suniniili  cxccei]  14,000  feet  in  height,  while  htrndreds  of 
peaks  rise  above  13.000  feet.  Orogi^phically,  the  Rockies  arc  broken  into 
two  parts  by  a  broad  gap  in  Southern  Wyoming,  where,  between  the  Wind 
River  Mountains  of  Wyoming  and  the  Park  Range  of  Colorado,  the  system 
is  represented  only  by  elevated  ptaleatu.'  In  the  Wind  River  and  YcUowstone 
Rangej  to  the  north,  so-eral  peaks  rise  from  13,000  to  14,000  feet,  but  the 
southern  section  coDialn&  the  greatest  ituus  of  elevation  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  high  peaks.  Here,  says  Professor  Hayden.  chief  of  the  United  Slates 
GM>logicaJ  Survey,  are  ranges  extending  for  fatmdrcds  of  miles,  whose  crests 
are  surmounted  tiy  lines  of  peaks  exceeding  14,000  feet  in  height,  and  whose 
mean  elevation  excecdb  13,000  feet.  Among  Ihcm  arc  Long's  Peak.  14.371 
feet,  and  Pike's  Peak,  (4,147  ftxt.  The  "  Parks"  of  Colorado,  four  in  number 
and  known  a^  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Parks  and  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
are  large  high  mountain  x'atteys  on  the  very  crest  of  the  Cordillcran  Hateau.' 
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*nie  region  of  the  sources  of  ihe  Yellovrstone,  Madison,  and  Snake  Rivers,  in 
the  norlh -western  part  of  WyonuDg.  including  an  area,  of  over  3.000  square 
miles,  with  Yellowstone  Lake  near  its  centre,  was  set  apart  by  Congress,  in 
187a,  as  a  National  Park.  The  Yellowstoae  National  Park,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  veriUble  "  WondeHancl : "  it  contains  the  most  remarkable  gtyurs  and  hot 
sfirimgt  in  the  world. 

Bui,  lofty  though  the  Kooky  Mountains  are,  the  Sierra  Nevaila  and  the  C&»- 
eade  lloantaitu,  which  bonjer  Ihe  Cordillrran  1'lalc.iu  on  the  west,  arc  higher 
and  more  mawrfe.  The  Sicrm  Nentrda  rises  from  the  great  valley  of  California. 
— the  northern  half  of  which  is  drained  by  the  Sacramenfo.  and  the  southern 
portion  by  its  irihmary.  ibe  San  /oa^uin—to  a  height  of  la.ooo  10  15.000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  slopes  abruptly  to  the  Great  Basin  on  the  east.  The  Cu- 
cade  Range.'  a  long  range  of  extinct  \-olcanoes,  extends  from  Xtcumt  SJutstA 
(14,440  feet]  in  California  and  runs  north  through  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  is  continued  through  British  Columbia  into  Alaslca.  where  Mount  St.  Elias 
and  Mount  Wrangell  ovenop  all  other  elevations  on  the  continent.  West  of 
the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  divided  from  the  formw  by  the 
great  valley  of  the  \Viliam<ite  and  Paget  Sound,  and  from  the  latter  by  tbe 
broad  and  fertile  valley  ol  the  Sacramento  and  the  Sail  Joaquin,  a  number  of 
ranges  extend  along  tbe  Pacific  Coast — hence  called  Ihc  Coast  RasrM — from 
Uie  Strait  of  Juan  d*  Fuca  to  the  south  of  Califamt.-t,  where  they  unite  with  tbe 
Sierra  Nevada  and  are  continued  down  the  peninsula  of  l./»wer  California. 
Near  tbe  southern  extremity  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  is  Mooot  Whitney,  14,878 
feel  in  height,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  United  States. 

The  Great  Plateau  between  the  Ciscades  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Rockies  is  divided  by  the  Wasatch  Moimtains  into  two 
portions — the  Grtat  Basin  on  the  west,  and  the  Colorado  Plateau  on 
the  cast. 

The  Great  Basin,  between  the  Wa$atch  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
is  a  naturally  dry  and  arid  region,  but,  unlike  tbe  great  Colorado  Plntenu  on  Ihe 
east  and  the  Columbia  Plateau  on  the  north,  it  has  no  outlet  to  cither  occLti. 
This  Basin  b  traversed  by  a  large  number  of  mountain  ranges,  whtcb  run 
generally  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Between  them  are  broad  vallej-s, 
most  of  Ihcm  utter  de&erts,  but  the  few  which  are  watered  by  permanent  streams 
are  marvellously  fertile.  Tlie  drainage  of  this  immense  region  is  into  a  number 
of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  ttie  north  of  Utah. 

The  Colorado  Plateau  is  a  rocky  and  sterile  region,  drained  by  a  few  riven^ 
tbe  C0hra<h  Hiver  and  its  feeders,  whidi  flow  in  deep  gorges  or  eafions. 
hundreds,  and  in  some  places  thousands,  of  feet  below  the  general  level.  Tbe 
Grand  CaKon  of  the  Colorado  tKnd  the  canons  of  its  main  branch  are  of  enormous 
depth,  the  walls  of  the  gorges  being  often  more  than  a  mile  in  heighL  The 
Colorado  Plateau  is,  in  fact,  cut  into  shreds  by  these  gigantic  chasms. 

The  Great  Plaiiu :  The  eastern  slope  of  the  great  I'ordilleran 
Plateau,  which  descends  gently  from  the  base  of  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains and  merges  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  Valiey^  is  known  as  the  "Great  Plains." 

t-  SomDH  rtan  Um  CMcaau  of  IIh  C<*mU>  Rhv.  la (»•■«■•  «Wek  K feM  Mt  llinmlillm» 
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The  Great  PUin<  are  a  monotonous,  rolling,  treeless  expanse,  siretchinf;  in 
endless  billotts,  like  waves  of  the  ocean,  from  the  ba^c  of  the  kockics.  where 
they  ore  from  4,000  tu  6.000  feet  in  height  (or  twice  the  avernge  height  of  the 
Allegbanics)  to  the  prairie  region,  where  "  luxuriant  vegetation  takes  the  pUcc 
of  sparse  hunch  grasses,  nnd  groves  of  trees  nppe^ir  as  precursors  of  the  forests 
which  cover  the  country  further  east." 

The  southern  portion  ni  the  Gre^u  Plains  furriis  the  Llano  Estacado'  or  Staked 
Plain,  3L  waterless  but  well-grassed  tableland,  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Although  there  are  large  areas  of  "Bad  Laod»"  (ManvHises  Terres), 
the  Great  Mains  may  be  regarded  as  one  vast  pasture,  v^hich.  in  times  gone  by, 
sustained  countless  millions  of  buflaJocs  and  othcrwild  game,  and  now  supports 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  and  which  will,  in  the  future,  be  the  chief 
source  of  supply  to  the  beef  markets  of  the  world," 

The  Great  Valley  or  CentraJ  Plain  of  the  United  States  includes 
the  vast  lowliiiids  stretching  north  from  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  between  the  Great  Plains  on  the  west  and  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  on  the  east. 

Thr  Mississippi  Valley,  as  ibis  v.ist  lowland  is  called  from  the  great  river 
which  ira\-erses  it,  i&.  properly  considered,  but  the  southern  portion  of  an  iiu- 
mense  depressioti  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  North  Amcriaui  continent, 
and  extends,  in  an  almost  unbroken  level,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Within  the  United  States,  a  compariitively  small  area  is  drained 
Into  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  a  smaller  jrea  by  the 
Red  River  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  rest  of  this  gigantic  valley  is  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  Oxark  Mountains,  or  rather  hills,  in 
Southern  Mi^ouri,  .u-c  the  chief  break  in  the  gencmlly  level  and  uniform  sur* 
face  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  merges  indetiniiely  into  the  Great  Plains 
on  the  west  and  almost  as  imperceptibly  into  the  Great  I.^k«  region  and  the 
plains  of  Central  Canadii. 

The  Appalachian  Mauntains,  which  rise  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Plain  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  are  greatly  inferior  in  length,  breadth,  and  height  to  the 
ffiganlic  ranges  of  the  Pacific  Highlands. 

The  Appalachian  System  includes.!  number  of  nearly  parallel  rouges  with 
long  and  fertile  valleys  between  them,  which  extend  from  Xorthcrn  Alabatna 
through  the  New  England  States  into  the  Dominion  of  t.'anada.  Towards 
tlie  north-eAst,  this  system  is  represented  by  short  ridges  such  as  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  isolated 
groups  such  as  the  White  Mouotatas  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Adiioudacks 
and  CatsldlU  of  New  York,  and  the  scattered  hills  of  Maine.  Through- 
out New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Southern  States.  It  has  a  well  defined 
character,  and  consists  of  two  principal  tMprnbcrs,  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east 
and  the  Cumberland  and  Alleghany  Mountalas  on  the  west,  which  are  separated 
by  a  long  valley.  The  eoonomic  value  of  the  system  is  enormous,  as  it  eon- 
tains  rich  mines  of  coai  and  irom,  and  great  wells  of  ft/ro/evm.  while  the 
Adironrtacks  and  the  White  Mountains  in  the  north  are  popul.Tr  Ivuriit  rtiorts. 
The  Black  Dome,  6,707  feci,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Monot  WashlagtOB, 
(5,383  feet,  in  New  Hampahirr.  are  the  highest  peaks. 
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The  AtUotic  Coast  PUin  slopes  Trom  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
therasicrnmost  range  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  to  the  sca. 

This  Plain  U  widest  at  the  south,  but  narrows  rapidly  towards  ibe  moath  of 
ibe  Hudson,  where  it  almoa  disappears.  Further  east,  it  again  widens  to  the 
Gulf  or  Sl  Lawrence.  Oeaerany  speaking,  the  Atlaniic  Plain  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  unbroken,  except  by  the  bcda  of  the  streams,  which  cross  tt  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  highlands  and  in  which  they  have  their  sintrce:^. 

DRAINAGE:  The  nuun  water-parting  of  the  United  States 
follows  the  ranges  and  plateaux  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— the  cast- 
cm  slope  being  drained  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  directly  into 
the  Atlaniic,  while  the  western  slope,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Great  Basin,  which  has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  is  drained  into  the 
Pacific. 

Tbere  are  thus  three  river  systems — (i)  the  Atlantic  Syittai,  which  includes 
th«  rivers  which  ci»ler  the  Mexican  Gulf  as  well  as  those  which  flow  directly 
into  that  ocean  :  (s)  the  Pacific  System  ;  and  (3)  the  CootU«atal  SytUm  of  the 
Great  Bame:- 

The  AtUotic  System,  or  rather  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
Atlantic  River-System,  includes  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  only 
jjreat  North  American  river  flowing  directly  into  the  Atlantic,  to- 
KCther  with  the  numerous  rivers  which  drain  the  Atlantic  Coast 
IMain,  and  the  Afississippi  and  other  rivers  which  discharge  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  St.  Lawreaee  and  the  Great  Lakes  receive  the  drainage  of  a  compara- 
tively very  small  area  in  the  L'niied  StAies.  Of  the  Great  Lakes,  one  only — 
Lake  MichiKan — 1$  entirely  within  the  United  Slates:  the  other  four — Sapcrior, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario— are  divided  between  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada. 
I'he  St.  Lawreaee  itself,  from  Lake  Ontario  10  the  45th  parallel  N.  lat..  forms 
the  bound-iry  between  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  State  of  New  York; 
thence  the  mighty  rivci  passes  through  tJiinadian  territory.  By  the  Rkhattm, 
however,  ii  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  CbaBplaia.  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
lies  within  the  United  States. 

Th«  RWart  of  the  Atlaatic  Plain  :  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  undulating 
ami  populous  plain  extends  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  between  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  %ca.  which  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers  directly  into  the 
Atlantic  lliese  rivers  are  not  targe,  but  most  of  them  are  navigable  up  to  the 
fails  or  ra/iiti.  which  occur  on  all  these  streams  ai  some  distance  from  tbe  sea.i 

Coniiiicncing  in  Ibe  north,  wc  have  first  tbe  River  St  John  (400  miles  long), 
the  upper  course  of  which  formspanof  the  boundary  between  the  Staie  of  Maine 
and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  entering  the  Bar  sf  Fmndy  by  a  wide 
eatuary;  next,  the  C«an«cticut  (^oo  m.  |,  the  largest  river  of  New  England, 
running  into  Long  Island  Scund;  the  Hodsoo  (335  m.).  a  magnilicenl  nver. 
rising  in  tbe  famous  Adirondack  Mouniaim.  and  becoming  navigable  for  the 
largest  \TsseU  at  Hudson,  it8  miles  from  the  sea.  and  having  at  it»  mouth  tbe 
great  city  of  New  York;  the  Delaware  (300  m.).  flowing  from  the  CalikiU 
.iffinifiiifj.  sufficiently  deep  in  its  lower  course  to  admit  sea-going  vessels  lo 
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Philadei^HIA,  and  expanding  inio  a  Itmg  bay;  the  Suiquebaan*  (4.S0  ni.]. 
Potomac  (^00  m.),  and  Junes  Rlrer  (450  m.).  all  How-ing  into  the  magnihceni 
inlet  called  Cktsapeaka  Bay:  the  Roanoke  (350  m.).  Pedes  (350  nu),  Santee 
{350  m.).  Savannah  (400  m).  nnd  ALtamaha  (400  m.  I,  rising  on  ihc  slopes  of 
ihc  Blue  Ridjie,  Uie  eosternraost  range  of  Uic  Appalachian  system,  and  drain- 
ing the  States  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  upper  courses  of  nearly  nit  these 
rivers  are  rapid  and  obstructed  by  rapids  and  falU ;  tbcir  lower  couries  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  unimpeded  and  regularly  traversed  by  stenmers. 

Of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  prineipal  are  Ihc  Apalachicola 
(600  m.),  and  ihii:  Mobile  or  Alabama  (550  m.),  both  rising  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  each  navigable  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles;  the 
Missiscippi,  of  which  a  detailed  description  is  appended  ;  the  Braaos,  Colorado, 
and  other  Texan  rivers;  and,  lastly,  the  great  frontier  stream  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  (1,400  ni.).  flowing  south-east  fiom  the  lofty  mounMins  o(  CoJorUiio. 
through  thewild  valleys  and  uptanrii  of  New  Mexico,  then  forming  the  boundary 
between  Mtxico  and  Ttxai.  Of  its  numerous  tributaries,  the  largest  is  the 
PtCM,  which  rises  in  the  Moru  Kangc>.  The  main  stream  is  navigable  to  the 
Great  Kapids.  450  miles  from  the  sea. 

By  far  the  most  important  river  m  North  America  is  the  Missis- 
sippi, which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Amazon  in  South 
America,  surpasses  every  other  river  on  the  globe,  both  in  length 
and  area  of  diaJnage. 

Ilie  MissistippI  I "  Father  of  Waters  " — such  is  the  meaning  of  the  name)  rises 
in  Elk  Lake,  which  overflows  into  I^ke  Ifasca,^  within  the  heart  of  the  great 
American  plain,  and  has  a  southward  course  of  3.400  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
^^idway  in  this  course,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  longer  streain  of  the 
Misaourt,  which  comes  from  the  Hocky  MoHntaits  and  flows  3,500  miles  in  a 
general  south-eastern  direction  before  it  joins  the  Mississippi.  Measured  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  upward  to  the  point  of  junction,  and  thence  bjr 
the  Missouri  to  the  source  of  the  latter,  the  whole  length  of  river-channel  is 
upwards  of  4,000  miles.  The  navigation  ol  the  Mississippi  proper  exceeds  *,e9o 
miles  in  length,  and  by  the  Missouri  arm  is  more  than  3,900  miles.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  nowheie  exceeds  threeK|uartcrs  of  a  mile,  and  is  seldoni  more  than 
half  a  mile,  even  in  the  lower  portion  of  its  channel,  except  during  periods 
of  annual  flood,  when  the  waters  cover  a  vast  extent  of  the  adjoining  plain. 
The  spread  of  the  inundation  is,  however,  limited  by  a  range  of  high  "  bluffs  " 
uhich  bound  the  alluvial  plain  upon  either  side,  at  varying  distances  from  the 
proper  channel  of  the  stream.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  this  plain  is 
from  30  to  50  miles  across.  In  general,  ilie  river  flows  much  nearer  the  base 
of  the  eastern  bluffs  than  to  those  of  the  western  side  of  the  plain.  The  vast 
flood  of  water  which  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  with  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries, bring  down  to  the  sea,  occasions  frequent  and  considerable  changes  in 
the  depth  and  other  conditions  of  ihwr  channels.  The  water  acts  with  destruc- 
tive force  upon  the  soft  alluvial  soil,  wearing  away  the  banks,  and  depositing 
the  material  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  extensive  banks,  and  even  islands, 
which  arc  thus  formed,  undergo  freqtient  changes,  every  successive  season 
producing  alterations  in  the  river's  txd.  The  most  important  among  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  next  to  the  Missouri,  is  the  Ohio,  which 
comes  from  the  AiUfhitny  A/ommttiiiis,  and  joins  the  left  hank  of  the  main 
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stream,  aoo  miles  below  the  iunction  of  ih*!  MissoHri.  I  he  t>hiu  ha»  a  GOOn«~ 
of  950  miles  above  ihe  jQnction,  and  is  highly  iniportant  ah  a  channel  of  navi- 
gAtton.  Other  Urge  affluents  of  the  Miuissippi  are  the  Arkansas  and  the  R«d 
River.  'ITic  Mississippi  itself  is  navigable  lo  the  FaUs  <y  ^Y,  Anthony  in  Min- 
nesota; the  Ohio,  to  Fittsbitrg  in  Pennsylvania;  Ibe  Missouri,  to  the  Grmt 
Falls  near  Benton  in  the  State  of  Montana ;  the  Arkansas,  to  Fori  Smith  00 
the  western  boundary  of  Arkansas;  and  the  Red  River,  lo  its  raft*  in  north- 
western Louisiana.  The  whole  area  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  is  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  stinAio  miles,  or  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  Ibe 
United  StJites.' 

The  P&cific  System  is,  as  a  whote,  inferior  to  that  of  the  .A,tlanttc» 
and  the  United  States  Section  of  it  includes  only  three  rivers  of  any 
magnitude,  the  Columbut^  the  Sa£rattunio^  and  the  Colorado. 

The  Columbia  {1,400  miles  in  length),  tlie  largest  American  river  tlowiog  in- 
to the  Pacific,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  Columbia,  and  flows,  at 
first,  ill  a  nortli-wesiem  direction  through  a  deep  and  narrow  vallej.  porall^ 
with  tbu  main  ridge  of  the  Rockies,  for  nearly  aoo  niile:^.  .\t  the  '  Big  Bend* 
it  turns  soutliM-ards  and  then  flows  south  through  the  Arrow  Lakes  and  across 
the  International  Botmdory  into  Washington,  where  it  bends  u'csl  and  south; 
and  finally,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Saake  River,  it  ag.xin  bends 
westwards,  and  flows  between  the  Elates  of  Oregon  and  Washington  to  the 
Pacific,  which  it  enters  by  a  broad  estuary  at  Astoria.  The  Snake  Rl\'er,  iu 
largest  tributoiy,  rises  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
plicrs,  baa  an  extremely  tortuous  course.  Other  considerable  affluents  are  Ibe 
Kootcoay  and  the  Okaoa«»n  from  Biilisb  Columbi.).  and  the  WiUaaiatte  fram 
Oregon.  The  latter  drains  a  long  \-aIlcy  between  the  Coa>t  Range  and  itae 
Cascade  \tountaiiis.  The  Columbia  itself  is  navigable  to  the  OaJta  Jiafids, 
where  the  riv-er  breaks  through  the  Cascade  Range. 

The  Sacramento  (430  miles),  with  its  great  tributary  the  San  Joaiiiun,  waters 
the  great  valley  of  California,  between  Ihe  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Kang«, 
and  flows  into  the  magnificent  Bay  <f  San  Framcixa.  The  main  stnun  is 
navigable  to  the  city  of  Sacramkntu. 

The  Colorado  (i.too  miles)  has  for  its  head  strenui  the  Green  River.  «-hich 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  FremotUs  Peak.  This  wonderful  river 
drains  the  arid  and  sterile  plateau  region  between  Ltie  Rockies  and  the  Wasatch 
Range,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  succession  of  deep  gorges — one  of  tbcni, 
the  Grand  Caooo.  t}eing  300  miles  in  length.  The  lower  course  of  die  Colorado, 
with  the  exceptkn  of  a  few  miles  from  its  outlet  .it  the  head  of  the  GuU  of 
C:Uifomta.  fornu  the  boundary  between  the  Territory  of  Arixona  and  the  States 
of  California  and  Nevada. 

The  Continental  System  includes  the  streams  that  discharge 
into  the  lake^  or  Sink^'  of  the  Great  Basin,  none  of  which  ha\-c 
any  outlet  to  the  ocean. 
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The  principal  are  (he  Hiunboldi  River,  which  disctinr^R  inin  Lakt  Cariifn 
or  Humboidt  in  Western  Nev,ida,  and  ihe  Beu-  River,  the  Jordan,  and  other 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 

LAKES:  Lake  Michig^ftn  and  Great  Salt  Lake  are  the  largest 
lakes  in  the  United  States. 

Lake  Mlchigaa'  i»  the  unly  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  belonging  to  the  St. 
LawrcQoc  Ha»in  that  i»  wholly  within  the  United  States.  The  other  four  l«kcs 
— Saperior,  Hnroa,  Erie,  and  Ontario — are  partly  within  Canada.  Lake 
Chemplaln  is  almost  entirely  to  the  south  of  the  International  Boundary. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  the  largest  of  the  enclosed  basins  in  the 
CfTtat  Basin  between  the  Wasatch  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its  shore- 
line is  nearly  300  miles  long,  and  it  bas  an  area  atprtient  of  about  3.500  square 
miles,  but  it  is  very  shallow,  and  its  level  is  constantly  ctiatigine  with  the  seasons. 
By  the  Ri»er  Jordan.  50  miles  loog',  it  receives  the  overflow  from  Lake  Utah, 
which  is  thus  kept  frcib,  while  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  havin);  im 
outlet  nriit  tuning  subject  to  excessive  evaporation,  are  intensely  salt. 

CLIMATE:  So  vast  a  territory  as  that  of  the  United  8iate» 
necessarily  comprchcnils  a  great  variety  of  climate,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  temperate  cUmatef  the 
mean  annual  temperature  being  53'  F.,  or  a  little  higher  than  that 
of  London. 

But  although  the  avcra^  temperature  is  not  much  greater  than  th:il  of  the 
British  Ules.  the  extreme*  of  suminer  and  winter  temperature  nre  much  more 
considerable,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboaicl  and  the  Gredt 
Central  Plain  have  intensely  hot  summers  and  extremely  severe  winters.  Towards 
the  south,  and  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  hen  of 
liuninier  is  very  great,  but  the  winters  there  are  also  mild.  The  hlKbest  tem- 
peratnrai  are  txpcncnced  in  Florifla,  Texas.  Southern  Arizona  and  California, 
.ind  ihc  lowest  tempemture,  except  on  the  high  mountains  and  plateaux,  is  felt 
along  the  north-eastern  seaboard,  which  is  chilled  by  tbe  cold  iceberg-laden 
current  from  the  ^Vrctic  Ocean.  The  most  eqoable  climate  is  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where,  owing  to  the  warm  Japan  Current,  the  average  temperature  i:> 
nearly  15"  warmer  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  range  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter  is  much  bigtier 
than  on  the  coiist. 

The  rainfall,  which  averages  about  99  inches  a  year,  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Atlantic  contributes  rain  lo  little  more  than  the  nar. 
row  Coast  Plain,  while  the  Pacific  supplies  the  western  seaboard  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  C.i50\de  Range,  and,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
the  great  plateaux  and  mountain  ranges  behind  them.  The  rainfall  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  increases  towards  the  north,  that  of  the  AiUiniic  seaboard  in- 
creases towards  the  >outh.  The  Cordilleran  Highl.inds  :u%  scantily  supplied 
with  rain— the  Gulf  Coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tbe  Pacific 
Coast,  north  of  Cap;:  Mendocino,  receive  a  very  large  amount. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  natural  resources  of  the  United  SUtcs 
arc  varied  and  abundant  This  vast  countiy  includes  many  of  the 
most  productive  and  fertile  portions  of  the  continent.  Its  mineral 
wealth  is  ^eat,  and  its  asricnttaral  capabilitiei  arc  almost  boundless. 
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VEGETATION  :  None  of  the  plants  that  produce  the  gr 
staples  of  commerce  arc  natives  of  the  United  States,  but  the  cereals 
ajid  other  \-aIuable  plants  have  been  introduced  and  are  extensively 
cultivated. 

'  The  itaple  ftEricoltaral  prodncti  include  maize  or  Indian  com,  ifae  most  im- 
portapi  grain-crop,  the  annual  yield  being  not  less  than  a  billions  of  bosbels  ; 
wheat,  grown  in  almost  all  the  Northern  States  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast :  rye, 
oata.  and  baekwh*at,  also  widely  cultivated  in  the  north ;  rice,  ezclosively  grown 
in  the  Southern  Slates,  the  annual  produce  amounts  to  over  loo  million  Ib&  ; 
petatoM,  mainly  cultivated  in  the  oortb, and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  south.  Cettoo 
is  ibe  most  important  crop  in  the  Southern  States,  between  6  and  7  million 
hales  beinj;  prodtioed  annually.  Hemp  and  flax  are  most  widely  grown  in  the 
Western  States,  as  b  hay  in  the  Middle  and  Western.  The  cultivation  of  the 
iDfrar-cane  is  mostly  confined  to  Louisiana ;  sorefaua  is  more  widely  grown, 
and  in  the  north  much  sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of  the  rasar-maple.  Tobacco 
is  grown  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  bm  most  abundantly  in  the  Soothk 
Eastern  Atlantic  Slater.  The  vine  ts  extensively  cultivated  in  California,  and 
large  quantities  of  trof^cal  Emits  and  garden  v«g9tabl«g  are  produced  in  Florida. 
Oranges  are  a  characteristic  crop  both  in  Florida  and  California.' 

Thceasccrn  part  of  the  United  Sutes  was  formeriy  covered  Hilh  tmmwi— 
forests,  and,  although  this  is  now  the  most  densely-popiilatc;^!  portion  of  tbe 
continent,  large  forests  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  still  exist,  and 
tiwiAer  is  sttU  the  most  «'aluab1e  of  the  spontaneous  products  ol  the  United 
States.  A  belt  of  forest— consisting  mainly  of  coniferous  trees,  chiefly  piae  and 
spcDce — extends  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  from  Western  Teias 
and  New  Mexico  northwards  to  Idaho  and  Montana.  But  the  most  magnifi- 
cent  forests  of  North  Ajnerica  are  to  be  found  on  tbe  well-watered  slopes  of  tbe 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  PaciBc  Coast  Ranges.  Here  are 
extensive  forests  of  majestic  pines  and  firs,  splendid  oafcs  and  naples.  and 
gigantic  redwood  and  mammoth  treta. 

The  Porestless  Regions  of  the  United  States  include  the  wdl-grassed  and 
widely-cultivated  Prairies  and  Great  Plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  arid 
region  of  the  Great  Basin,  much  of  which  is  desert  and  supports  only  a  scanty 
grow  th  of  sage  bushes  and  cactL 

ANIMALS  :  The  litrj^er  native  wild  animals,  such  as  the  bisoa 
or  American  bufialo,  the  bear,  elk,  moose,  &c,  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. 

The  gricaly  bear  is  still  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  tbe 
almost  extinct.  Tbe  blg-hora  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  the 
goat,  ore  expert  climbers,  and  make  their  home  among  tbe  most  inaccesslMe 
parts  of  the  Rockies.  A  graceful  antelope  inhabiu  tbe  Great  Plains  of  tbe 
West,  and  the  moose— a  huge  deer — frequents  the  forests  of  the  north.  The 
wapttl,  another  noble  drcr.  isalnit»t  extinct.  Of  birds,  tbe  wUte4ieaded  aagW 
of  the  east  and  the  golden  eagle  of  the  west  are  the  most  cbaracleristic.  Game 
birds,  such  as  the  wild  turkey,  goose,  duck,  prairie  ben,  and  tbe  quail  an  leu 
common  than  formerly. 
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Immense  numbers  of  domestic  animals  are  now  reared  in  all 
pans  of  the  country,  especially  on  the  Great  Plains  and  grass-land 
ti>  ilie  east  of  the  Rockies. 

In  1890,  there  were  over  14  million  horiet,  af^  million  ninlM,  53  million 
cAttlc,  44%  million  stae«p,  and  51 K  million  nrini.  The  lotaL  value  or  farin 
animals  in  that  year  was  2,500  miltion  dollars,  or  about  500  millions  sterling. 

MINERALS  :  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  enor- 
mous. Exhaustless  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Western  High- 
lands, with  v-ast  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  coppter,  lead,  petroleum,  and 
other  valuable  minerals  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  in 
addition  to  immense  a^cultural  resources,  give  the  United  States 
advantages  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  exceeds  «oo  million  dollars  a  year, 
of  which  the  coal  amounts  lo  about  a  third,  the  Iron  (o  about  one-6flh,  Ihr 
silver  to  one-ninth,  and  the  (old  to  onc-thineenth  ol  the  lolal  value. 

The  coalfields  of  ttie  eastern  United  States  have  an  area  of  150.000  «qiinn* 
mites,  while  the  productive  coal  area  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mounuins  is 
not  less  than  loo.ooo  square  miles.  The  coal  mines  of  Penasylvania,  tUlnoJs, 
Ohio,  and  other  States,  produce  one-fourth  of  the  total  output  of  cool  in  the 
world,  and  the  deposit,  both  of  anthrucite  and  bituminotu  co;i1.  nre  practi- 
cally Lnexhaiisiible.  IVnnsylvanla  alone  has  a  bed  of  anthracite  coal  7.000 
square  miles  in  extent. 

Iron  ere  is  found  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory,  and  is  niiuM  in  34  of 
them,  principally  in  P^mnsyh'xiRui.  .Xfichi^aN.  Xew  York,  Aew  Jersey.  Ohio, 
and  Miisouri.  Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  alone  approaches 
the  United  Stairs  in  the  production  of  iron  and  stcvl.' 

In  the  production  of  i^old,'  California  leads  and  is  only  rivalled  by  Australia, 
while  the  famous  silver  minrs  of  Ca/erai/o.  Montana,  Nevada,  Arisona,  I'tak. 
and/i/liiA&.yieldmoresilver  than  thoseof  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Copper 
is  mined  in  oonhem  AJiiMigan  on  the  southern  .shore  of  I.,ake  Superior,  and 
in  ArtMona^  Montana,  and  18  other  Stales.  In  the  copper  region  around 
Lake  Superior,  the  richest  in  the  world,  masses  of  almost  pure  copper  are 
found,  sometimes  many  tons  in  weight.  Lead  and  stoc  are  produced  mainly 
in  Colorado  and  Utah.  Colorado  :iIotic  produces  twice  as  much  lead  as 
Great  Britiin.  Rich  mines  of  quicksilver  are  worked  in  the  Coast  Kan^fes  of 
California.  More  than  aoo  slate  quarries  are  worked,  most  of  them  in  Ftmm- 
sylvaniit  .ind  t^ermonf.  Petroleum*  or  rock  oil  is  obuined  in  enormous  qxian- 
tlties  from  ihe  oil  well.i  of  norlh-westcm  Pmnsyh-ania  and  sotith-westem  AVw 
YorM,  and  in  smalt  quantities  in  other  States.  From  95  to  30  million  barrels 
of  this  useful  commodity  are  annually  produced  from  these  wells.  Much  salt 
is  obtained  from  the  saline  springs  and  wells  in  the  Slates  of  MieJtigam  and 
Nfte  York,  and  from  the  rock-salt  mine  of  Petit  Anse.  on  ttte  coast  swamp  of 
Souihtm  /-ouijiana. 
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INHABITANTS :  The  population  of  the  United  States  amounted. 
in  1890,  to  over  62 }i  millions,  an  average  0(21  per  sqiutrc  mile,  or 
less  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  density  in  England.* 

A  hondred  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  Icis  than  4  millions  of  people, 
DOW  it  has  16  times  as  many.  ' '  No  other  countty  has  ev«r  increased  tn  poptt* 
latton  so  rspidly.  The  wilderness  has  given  place  id  thriving  fanns ;  small 
hanilels  have  grown  into  great  cities.  Much  of  this  rapid  growth  is  due  to  tan- 
mlgratioa.*  Several  millions,  attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  United 
States,  have  flocked  thither  from  the  Old  World,  particululy  from  Ir«Uiid  and 
G*na»By,  50  that  one-eighth  of  the  population  are  of  foreign  birth."  Tbe 
people  of  tbe  United  States  are.  however,  •saeotially  British,  and.  until  tbe  gnml 
increase  in  immigration  from  Germany  and  other  counirte^.  the  people  were 
almost  ecUreiy  of  British  origin.  Out  of  tbe  total  population  of  63  miUioos, 
about  55^  millions,  or  five-sixths  of  tbe  whole,  are  whites,  and  of  these  nearly 
seven-eighths  arc  Qsthra-bars.  Tbe  coloorid  populatwa  includes  about  7  million 
B«ffro«c,  most  of  wbocn  are  found  in  tbe  Southern  States,  where  they  were  slaves 
until  1B65.  when  slavery  was  abolished.*  Only  250.000  Indians  are  left  within 
tbe  whole  or  this  immense  territory.  *  There  are  also  about  100.000  CTiIm— ;, 
mostly  in  the  towns  on  tbe  Pacific  CoasL 

The  nihan  popolatioo  of  the  United  Slates  amounts  to  over  iSH  miUioos.  or 
30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.' 

Educatioa  is  general  and  well  advanced,  especially  in  tbe  Nortfa-Eastem  or 
New  England  States.  Common  schools  arc  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
and  there  are  a  great  number  of  higher  schools  and  colleges.  Tbe  oldest  univer- 
sity (Harvard)  was  founded  in  1636. 

There  is  no  established  form  of  rcli^on  in  the  United  States.  Tbe  various 
forms  of  Christianity  arc  represented  by  numerous  followers,  snd  tbe  members 
of  each  church  support  their  ministers  by  voluntary  contributions. 

INDUSTRIES  :  Agricultnref  maaufacttires,  and  tnining^  are  tbe 
chief  industries  in  the  United  States,  and  the  produce  of  the  Beld^ 
the  factory,  and  the  mine,  exceeds  m  value  the  industrial  products 
of  any  other  country.' 

AgrlcuHsre  is  the  leading  industry,  and  employs  nearly  oee-half  of  the  labour 
of  the  country.  The  soil  of  tbe  eastern  half  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  is,  (or  the  most  part,  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  yield  of 
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a^icuIlUTAl  products  is  enormous;  after  home  wants  are  supplied,  large 
qimnlitics  remain  for  export.  For  cotton  and  grain,  the  United  Stales  are  the 
chkr  source  of  supply  to  the  couatries  that  need  tliem. ' 

South  of  the  parallel  0^36*  North  latitude,  the  agri^ul/vra/  sta^fei  are  cotton, 
nr«*t  potatoes,  and  ric«,  with  tograron  the  lowlands  adjacent  to  th(^  Gulf  Const. 
North  of  this  parallel,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  itnd  orchard 
fruits,  are  the  leading  products,  with  the  addition  of  tobacco,  Saji,  and  hemp, 
between  35' and  43'  North  latiiudc. 

Immense  numhers  of  eatUe,  swioa,  sheep,  .ind  horses  are  renred,  itnd  enor- 
mous quantitit^s  of  butter  nnd  cheese,  wool,  oi:c..  are  produced,  while  millions 
of  animals  are  annually  slaughtered  for  the  martcets.* 

Mannfactores  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  eotintry,  and 
principally  in  Ihe  New  England  Slates,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  n 
cDmparatively  dense  population,  abundant  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  and  nn 
enarniousamount  of  available  water-power,  have  gradually  so  increased  the  out' 
put  of  manufiictured  products,  thai  the  country  now  exporu  articles  which  it 
formerly  imported.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  has  been 
rapidly  extending  in  recent  years,  and  the  cotton  stuffs  of  AnienL-a  now  compete 
with  those  of  England  in  China  and  Japan.  Another  industry  of  immense  and 
growing  importance  is  Ibat  connected  with  Iron  and  steel.  This  centres  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  Pittsburg  alone  produces  one-third  of  the  pig-iron 
produced  in  Ihe  Uiiilcd  .States.^ 

The  people  of  the  United  Stales  also  excel  in  the  roanufacttirc  of  all  kinds 
ot  irvH  ami  sifel goods,  matkintry.  eUctrii  appliances,  and  agrieulfural  imflt- 
nunU;  tbeirrM/Z^rvrivals  that  of  Sheffield,  their  Adrt/ua/v  that  of  Birmingham, 
and  their  silts  those  of  Lyons,  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  manufac- 
tured product  of  any  iimportaiK^  now  obtained  from  other  Innds  which  cannot 
be  produced  as  well,  if  not  as  cheaply,  within  the  country ;  and  the  products 
of  American  slcill,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence  are  now  found  in  every  important 
market  in  the  u-orld.  The  development  of  Ihe  mnnufaciuring  industries  of 
Ihe  Uiiilcd  Stales  is  fostered  and  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  is  lessened 
by  protscliTe  tariib.  (he  duties  on  many  anicles  being  so  high  that  ihey  cAnnot 
possibly  be  imported  at  a  profit,  and,  consetjuently,  must  be  mnnufectiinrd  in 
the  counlr)*. 

Mining  employs  a  very  large  number  of  people,  especially  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  where  most  of  the  coal  and  iron  minn,  slatt  (juarrics,  niine«' 
of  Mji/.  (apper.  nnc.  &c.,  are  situated.  Mining  is  also  the  leading  industry  in 
ttie  Western  Slates,  where  gold  and  silver  An  found.  The  total  valur  of  ttie 
minerals  and  metals  prodooed  every  year  is  estimated  at  600  million  dollars, 
one-sixth  of  which  ^^prewnts  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  obtained,  chiefly 
from  Nevada. 

Pishing  also  employs  a  considerable  number  of  people,  principally  on  Ihe 
Atlantic  Const.  Over  6,000  vessels  und  about  150.000  men  are  engaged  in 
Ihe  deep-sen  fisherlos.  Theic  arc  also  large  salmon  canneries  on  the  Colimibin 
River. 
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COMMERCE:  Tbe  commerce  of  the  United  Sutes  is  of^-ast 
magnitude,  and  it  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  country  must  • 
become  the  foremast  commercial  nation  in  the  world.     Id 
commerce,  the  L'nited  Sutes  i^  surpassed  only  by  Great  Briuin  and,] 
Germany,  while  the  domestic  commerce,  or  internal  trade  of  the 
country,  is  much  larger  and  more  important  than  its  foreign  trade. 

The  CaniKB  iiiMi»iirii  of  the  L'Dited  SUiles  is  cafrml  on  with  kll  parts  of  iJm-. 
world,  bat  chiefly  with  Wctt«ra  Earofw  rprincipally  with  Gr«&t  Bricafa),  I 
Aacrlea,  tbe  Wait  loilies.  China  snd  Japan.  Aboal  one-half  of  tJw  l 
trade  c«ntre«  in  tbe  part  of  N£W  YORK  :  tbe  other  half  is  carried  on  i 
throuEb  tbe  poru  of  Boston,  the  chief  pen  of  tbe  New  Enftand  States :  NKli 
Oll.eANS,  the  great  Golf  port  and  oommercial  capital  of  tbe  Southern  StateJ  ; 
San  FkAKCisco.  the  commercial  metropolis  of  tbe  IVcific  Coast ;  I^tui- 
DELPHiA.  M  the  head  of  Ddavare  Bay :  BALTIMORE,  on  Cfaesapeake  Bay; 
SatassaH.  in  Georgu  :  Galvestos.  in  Teias;  CuAtLESTOX.  in  South 
Carolina;   PoitTLANO,  in  Maine  ;  and  MoBiLX,  in  Alabama. 

Tbe  chief  eapocta  are  totlon  and  catlen  goods ,-  ^ekeat^  wheat Jitmr,  maiwe,  Uldfl 
frffvinvni  (eofnpming  meat  and  dairy  products);  mimeral  oih;  to^aerv  aix} 
eigart;  timtrr,  irum.  itnl,  and  i upper ;  cattle.  Itatktr,  ftc.  Total  vaJae  in 
1S90. 171  ^  milUoas  sterUoc.  Most  of  tbe  general  eipons  are  sent  out  through 
New  York.  The  cotton  ports  are  Sew  Orienns,  Sdvannab,  Charleston.  Gal- 
vestoo,  and  Mobile.     Richmond  is  a  great  tobacco  pert. 

Tbe  leading  imports  into  ihe  United  Statesare  tugar.  ic*w/and  ww//nt/iM^a.l 
t^tt,  raw  liUt  and  n!k  gMds,  tkemitisls.  irom  and  site/,  jtax,  kemf.  and^uir. 
e^tBm  gotdi^TtA  yam.  hides  *nA  furs,  fruits,  tea.  imdiarubher^  Jevaelkry,  ^c. 
Total  vafaM  in  1890,  ttt%  aillioas  sterling. 

The  trade  whh  Great  Britain  amounts  to  127  millions  sterling  a 
)xar,  or  considerably  more  than  one^third  of  the  entire  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country,  which,  in  1 890^  amounted  to  335  millions  ster- 
ling. One-half  of  tbe  domestic  exports  r>r  the  United  States  is 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  while  one-fourth  of  the  imports  comes  froni| 
that  countr>-- 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Canada^  German/,  Framr, 
Bramil,.  Cuba^  Mtxi£o^  Italy,  and  other  countries  is  also  ver>'  large, 
but  the  natural  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  is  hindered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  Protection,  which  is  enforced  by  a  bi^h 
tariff  on  all  commodities  which  can  be  produced  within  the  country. 

T  he  tradt  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  now  larger  than  that 
between  Canada  and  Great  Rritnin,  but.  <iince  ihc  inaugututioa  of  the  national 
poliey.  the  average  Canadian  trade  with  the  muther-couniry  hns  been  greater 
duo  tbe  trade  with  the  United  States.     Unrestricted  rcdprority,  or  free  trade, 
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bctwcca  Canada  and  ihe  UnitMl  Stites.  must  lead  lo  the  commercial  union  of 
Ihc  iwo  countries,  otherwise  Canada  would  become  a  "  port  of  entry  by  whicb 
the  whole  world  would  evade  the  restrictions  of  protective  tariff*.  Commercial 
union  without  representation  would  be  absurd,  and  must  be  followed  by  political 
representation  and  annexation.  WTiether  Canada  is  to  remain  British  or  to 
become  American  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  00  the  ctxirse  of  trade,  and 
whether  her  trade  shall  be  developed  cost  and  west  or  north  and  south.  East 
and  west  means  with  herself,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  world ;  north  and 
sotrth  means  with  the  United  States  against  the  world.* 

The  M'Kinlay  TariflF  13  the  outcome  of  an  extreme  Protection  policy,  and  » 
far  the  experience  of  its  operation  shows,  as  was  expected,  that  'the  exports  in 
the  higher-class  goods  from  Europe  have  not  bwn  afTectcd  by  the  higher  tariff 
to  an  alaiiuing  deforce  The  best  quality  of  wooUen  goods,  Sheffield  cutlery, 
and  indeed  all  those  producu  which  derive  their  excellence  from  skill  in  work* 
manship  and  long  practice  in  the  nrt  of  their  mflnulacture.  have  found  their 
entry  into  the  American  ports  little  impeded  by  the  M'Kinlcy  TarifC  When 
we  come  to  lower-class  goods,  however,  we  find  much  less  satisfactory  results. 
Whether  metal  or  textile,  trade  has  in  large  measure  fallen  off,  and  in  certain 
instances  been  destroyed  altogether.  Of  course,  a  portion  of  these  trade  retttms 
must  be  misleading,  since,  in  anticipation  of  the  M'Kinley  Bill's  effect  on  trade. 
our  manufacturers  sold  heavily  to  the  United  States,  and,  no  doubt,  thereby 
overstocked  the  market,  and  caused  the  slackening  of  demand  from  which  wc 
are  now  sufTcring.  This  is  unquestionably  true  of  the  Un-pUte  trade.  The 
only  possible  dcfL-noc  of  such  a  measure  is  that  it  muy  encourage  native  industry. 
But  in  the  United  States,  people  have  too  small  faith  in  the  [jernianency  of  the 
M'Kinley  Tariff  to  embark  capital  on  an  extensive  scale  in  enterprises  which 
may  be  ruined  by  an  early  repeal  of  the  tarifT,  which  has  resulted  in  the  infliction 
of  injury  on  certain  classes  of  European  workmen,  while  giving  no  compen* 
sating  advantage  to  those  of  the  United  States,'' 

SHIPPING  ;  Most  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  carried  on  in  foreiga  vessels,  chiefly  British,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  trade  t:arried  in  American  ships  is  contiDually  decreasing', 
and  now  amounts  to  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whule. 

The  United  States  sliipping  amounictl,  in  1890,  to  23.500  vessels  of  4}^ 
million  tons.  Of  these  veiisels,  6,ocx}  were  steamers.  Early  in  the  century, 
.American  vessels  had  a  great  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  in 
1856,  three.fourths  of  her  own  commerce  were  carried  in  her  own  ships.  In 
1870,  the  proportion  of  American  trade  earned  in  American  ships  had  declined 
to  35  per  cent.,  in  1&80  to  la  per  cent ,  and  in  1890  lo  only  t*  per  cent.' 

Domestic  Commerce :  The  home  trade  of  the  United  Slates  is 
enormous,  and  (ai  more  extensive  than  the  foreign  trade. 

So  vast  is  the  country  and  so  great  ts  the  variety  of  its  products,  that  the 
coasting  trade,  in  which  only  vessels  built  and  registered  in  the  United  SUtea 
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afc  allowed  to  eogage.  and  Uie  iaUnd  trad*  by  riii«r.  carnal,  and  rail,  isbeCweea 
ao  aod  30  times  greater  than  the  farei^  trade. 

Tbe  cDiton,  sugar.  &c. .  of  the  South,  the  grain,  flour.  outJe.  and  pork  of  the 
West,  tbe  lumber  of  the  fonst  regiocu,  and  tbe  products  of  the  mines,  are  $q(v 
plied  to  the  thickly-settled  manufacturing  districts.  Tbe  latter  send  back  tbeir 
vorioos  manufactures ;  and  the  commercial  cities  distribute  to  ibc  interior  the 
imporu  recdred  from  abroad.  This  interchange  of  commodities  gives  rise  toj 
a  Vast  carrying  trade,  for  wbidi  tbe  railways,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  navigable  1 
rivers  and  numcroris  canals  afford  unnvalled  facilities. 

RAILWAYS:  The  railway  STstem  of  tbe  United  States  is, 
coIossaI,  and  about  170,000  miles  arc  now  in  operation — a  milcag«i| 
nearly  7  times  the  circumference  of  tbe  eartb,  and  exceeding  that ' 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.     In  the  eastern  division  of  the  cotintry  the 
railways  are  very  dose  and  intricate,  and  several  lines  extend  en- 
tirely  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific." 

So  numerotu  and  intricate  are  the  railway  lines  of  this  vast  country,  especially 
in  the  Mississppi  Valley  and  tbe  Atlantic  States,  that  the  student  can  only 
attentpt  to  trace  oae  or  two  of  tbe  graat  tnmk  Uses  that  cross  the  contincfit 
from  east  to  vest   Of  theK,  tbeHoctiMm  Pacific  Railwaj  ninsnot  faraotnht 
tbe  Internal  Jooa]  Bomidary  (and  almost  parallel  to  tbe  CaHodiam  Pacific  AosAl 
way  to  tbe  north  of  it)  from  Dulijtii,  near  tbe  bead  of  Lake  Superior,  througti  f 
Mintusota.  Sortk  DaJtota,  Sfontana,  tdaha,  and  WaikiHgton,  to  roRTL.A.SD  iaj 
Ortgon.  whence  lines  run  north  to  I^nget  Sound  and  south  lo  San  KrandsoowJ 
Tbe  Unino  Pacific  Rsilway  crosses  the  continent  from  Chicago  to  Ogdeh,! 
where  it  joins  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  which  runs  thence  to  OAKLAND, 
opposite  San  Fka.\cisco,  while  tbe  Soathem  Pacific  Railway  establishes  COra- 
niunication  between  San  Francisco  and  El  Faso  on  tbe  Rio  Grande — wbece , 
it  meets  a  trunk  line  from  Mexico — and  New  Orleans.     The  East  and  We 
Coast  Railways  run  through  the  principal  centres  of  population  on  tbe  AUantie^ 
and  Pacific  Coasts  respectively.     CHICAGO  is  tbe  chief  railway  centre  tA  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  St.  Louis  is  the  busiest  railway  centre  in  the  XHssi^ 
sippi  Valley. 

Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals  are  important  arteries  of  trade,  as 
btilky  articles,  especially,  can  be  carried  more  cheaply  by  waier 
than  by  rail 

Tbe  rlrar*  and  canals  of  Ibe  United  States  are  estimated  to  aOxd  not  less 
than  50,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  on  which  iboosands  of  sieamess  j 
ply.     The  value  of  the  commeroe  oa  tbe  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries] 
•lone  is  estimated  at  3,00a  millions  of  dollars  a  year.     Of  tbe  nmncroas  canali^l 
the  most  important  are  the  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  Buffalo  00  Lake  Erte| 
with  Trot  on  tbe  Hudson  River,  and  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  Caoal,  which  1 
nects  Ldkes  Horon  and  Superior.    The  tonnage  passing  tbrougb  tbe  lanet  I 
the  seven  months  of  open  navigation  is  estimated  to  eaceed  that  whicfa  | 
through  the  Sum  Canal  in  tw^ve  nionthi. 
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The  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  services  of  the  United 
States  arc  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

The  poiUl  busiiicss  uf  the  United  Suues  is  enormous— over  7.865  millions 
of  pieces  of  mail  and  packages  passed  Uirough  tbc  63,000  post-offices  tn  1890.* 

The  teleB»pb  lines  of  ibe  United  States  are  over  aoo.ocx}  miles  in  length 
{with  more  tiian  700,000  miles  of  wire),  while  about  3^,000  miles  of  telephone 
wire,  with  over  hair  a  million  telephones  .ind  600  telephone  exchanges,  arc  in 
opemliun. 

National  Wealth :  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  pros* 
pcrous  and  richest  countries  in  the  world,  and  the  national  wealth 
is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  development  of  its  incalculable  natural 
resources. 

Tbc  Katloul  WeaHb  of  the  United  Slates,  as  estimated  by  the  value  of  all 
the  movable  and  unmovable  property  of  the  country,  amounted,  according  to 
tliL'  Census  of  1890.  to  the  enormous  stuu  of  6s,6  to,  000,000  dob.  (/'i2.533,ooo,ooo) 
or  nearly  1,000  dollars  per  bead  of  the  population.  In  i860,  the  average  was 
only  514  dollars  per  bead,  which  shows  tliat  the  country  has,  within  the  Uut  30 
years,  nearly  doubled  its  wealth  as  well  as  its  population, ■ 

'The  Americans  axe  active,  industrial,  commercial,  highly  intelligent,  and 
enterprising,  to  which  qualities  are  solely  due  tb>e  rapid  development  of  Ibeir 
country  and  the  promise  of  unmeasured  material  pi  ogress.' 

GOVERNMENT  :  The  United  States  form  a  Federal  Republic. 
Each  of  ihc  States  composing  the  Union  has  its  own  Government, 
white  the  whole  unite  in  a  general  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Union  at  large. 

The  Federal  Gorerameot  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the  Cooititutioa 
011787.  with  amendments  subsequently  made.  Hy  the  Constitution,  tbc  na- 
tional Government  is  entrusted  tu  three  separate  authorities,  llie  Executive,  the 
Legislative,  and  llic  Judicial.  The  Executive  is  vested  in  the  President,  who 
is  elected  for  (our  years,  but  is  rc>etigiblc  to  oHice,  and  is  tx  ogicio  commaader- 
in.chier  of  the  land  and  M:a  forces.  The  Le^s2aliv€  power  belongs  to  an 
elective  Coogresf .  consisting  of  a  Senate  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  which  consists  of  members  elected  by 
the  various  States  and  delegates  from  the  Territories.  The  Juduiai  authority 
is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Coort  at  Washington.  There  are  Circuit  and  Djatricl 
Courts  subject  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  every  State. 

The  State  Goveruments :  The  Federal  Government  is.  after  oU,  merely  the 
delegate  of  the  sovereign  States,  which  havcthcir  own  Constitutions  and  Govern*  , 
ments,  and  are  itidcpcndcnt  in  idl  local  affairs.  The  American  Union  is  thus  < 
"  a  leaKoe  of  donocratic  and  sovereleu  tree  States,"  but  no  State  or  group  of 
States  is  at  hbcrty  to  withdraw  from  the  UmQti  and  set  up  an  absolutely  in* 
dependent  Government.  All  disputes  between  any  State  Government  and  the 
Central  Power  are  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who«c  decisums  ztc  final 
and  binding  upon  both. 

t'  '•JTS  tnUHoni  oriattan,  itotfcuil*,  Ac,  Miwl  [  counttr  li  aesflv  Uw  MflM  (■boat   6»  mllBMu  k 
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WASHINGTON,  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  a  tract  of  country  (7a  sqoarv 
miles  in  area)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  Rirer,  is  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Revenne  has  for  years  greatly  exceeded  the  Expenditure, 
and  the  National  Debt  is  being  rapidly  reduced. 

Tbe  Rereoae,  which  amounted  to  about  95  roillionx  sterling  in  1890,  is  mainly 
derived  from  Customs  duties  on  imports,  and  in:cmnl  revenue  taxes  on  spirits, 
lobacoo,  &c.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  National  Gapeaditure  in  that  year  {over 
70  millions  sterling)  was  on  account  of  pensions.  The  Debt  has  tieen  reduced 
to  less  than  180  millions  sterling.  The  amount  spent  on  tbe  anny  and  navy 
U  extremely  smalt  compared  with  tbe  money  required  to  keep  up  tbe  htige 
annaments  of  European  couDtrica. 

Tbe  Rernlar  Army  of  tbe  United  States  amounts  to  no  more  than  aS.ooo 
men,  while  tbe  organized  militia  in  the  several  States  numbers  about  loo.ooo 
men.  By  law,  all  citizens  from  18  to  45  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  li.able  to 
be  enrolled,  and  their  number  now  amounts  to  nearly  7  millions,  so  that,  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  United  States  can  place  a  gigantic  army  in  tbe  5dd. 
Tbe  Navy  is  very  weak,  and  would  be  absolutely  incapable  of  protecting  tbe 
coasts  and  harbours  against  the  Beet  of  even  a  third-rate  European  power,  but 
it  is  being  strengthened.  Happily,  however,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  eminently  pacific,  and  disputes  with  other  countries  have  been  gener- 
ally settled  by  arbitration.  By  an  amingcraeui  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
in  1817,  there  are  practically  no  war  vessels  of  either  power  on  the  Great  Lakes 
or  oa  Lake  Cbamplain. 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

The  political  division  of  the  United  States  is  into  44  States,  x 
Federal  District,  and  5  Organised  Territories. 

TbcK  States  and  Territories  may  be  grouped  in  several  ways.     In  tbe  CentPt 
Returns  of  1890  they  are  arranged  in  Five  Geosrapbical  DlTUiom,  namdy : — 
X.  North  Atlantic    DivisioQ:    Maine.    New  Hampshire,  Vennoot.  ^fTfPi- 

chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 

Pennsylvania, 
a.  South  Atlantic  DtrlaJoo :  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Wrsl  Virg:iniB, 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.    This  divisioa 

also  includes  the  Kcdcml  District  of  Coliimbia- 
^  North  Ceatral  Dlvidoo :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscoosio, 

Minnesota,  luu-a.  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 

and  Kansas. 

4.  Seatb  Central  DhritioB :    Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Abbama,  Misstsnppi, 

Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  the  ImJian  Territory  with  Oklahoma. 

5.  Westara  INvisioa :  Xloniana.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mfxicj,  Ariapma, 

Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho.  Washington,  Ore^a,  bikI  California,  together 
with  the  detached  Territory  of  A.'asJta.^ 
The  student  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  so  lar^  a 
number  of  divisions,  and  he  should  therefore  group  and  re.grvup  Ibeni  until 
the  geographical  position  of  every  State  and  Territory  can  be  accura.Ldy  indi- 
cated.   The  Census  Divisions  are  too  general,  and  e>ich  of  ihetn  includes  too 
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manf  States  10  be  readily  rcmembcredL  The  best  arrang^emetit  is  evidently 
into  a  larger  number  of  groups,  each  group  containing  not  more  than  6  or  7 
States.  In  lliis  way  ibe  sevenl  sections  of  tba  conntry  may  be  satisfactorily 
studied  in  detail. 

THE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 
The  Atlantic  States,  17  in  number,  may  be  conveniently 
Bvided  into  three  sections: — (i)  The  New  Engla.nd  States;  (2) 
:  Middle  Atlantic  States ;  and  (3)  the  South  Atlsntic  States. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.^ 

The  New  England  States  are  six  in  number— Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut. They  exte[id  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  vu!lc:y  of  ihe  River 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain.  Most  of  the  surface  is  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  is  not  very  productive.  Manufacturing  is  the 
leading  industry,  and  the  fisheries  off  the  coast  are  extremely 
valuable. 

MAINE,  l!ic  "  T'ine  Tree  Stale,"  is  still  largely  covered  with  forests,  and 
lumbering  and  shtpbulldliiK'  arc  important  industries.  Ba.ngor  (19),  is  one  of 
thR  great  hitnber  markets  of  America,  and  Bath  is  noted  for  shipbuilding. 
Augusta  on  the  Kennebec  River  is  the  capital,  but  PORTLAND  (36)  is  the 
largest  city.  Portland  has  a  magnificent  harbour,  and  is  the  terminus  of  ilie 
Canadian  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  winter  port  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRH.  the  "  Granite  State,"  is  the  "Switzerland  of  North 
America,"  and  the  magnificent  sceaery  of  the  \Vhite  Mountains  attracts  throngs 
of  tourists.  Tbe  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Waskinghm,  which  can  be 
ascended  by  rail  like  the  Rigi  and  M'.iunt  Pil.itus  in  Switierland,  is  very  fine. 
Concord  (17).  the  capital.  Manchkster  (44)  and  Nashita  (19),  arc  iniport- 
nnt  mona&ietnrinff  towns  on  the  .Mcrriiiiac  Kiver — a  stream  said  to  be  more 
extensively  usetl  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  other  river  in  the  world. 

VERMOKT,*lhe  "Green  Mountain  Slate."  is  chiefly  a  farmiasr  country,  but 
there  are  marble  and  slate  quarries  near  Rutland.  BuRi^lNC/ruN  (15},  on 
Lake  Champlain,  is  a  great  lumber  port.  The  pretty  manuucturin^  city  of 
MoNTPELiER  is  the  capital. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  tbe  "  Bay  State,"  ranks  third  among^thc  maanCactar- 
Ing  States  of  the  Union,  and  second  in  foreign  comineree,  most  of  which  passes 
through  BOSrOX  (44B).  iJje  capital  of  the  Si:ite  and  the  brg«t  city  in  New 
England.  In  f^ducation,  general  culture,  and  refinement,  the  "  American 
Athens,"  as  Boston  is  called,  rivals  New  York,  and  is  regarded  as  the  literary. 
artistic,  and  musical  centre  of  the  UnlotL  The  famous  Harvard  College  in 
Cambridge,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  Is  tlic  oldest  University  in  tbe  United  States. 
Massachusetts  is  thick  with  populous  mnnufacnirmg  towns.      Loweu.  (78), 
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Fall  River  (74),  and  Lawrence  (45).  atc  noted  for  their  cotton  tnanU' 
faciures ;  Worckstkr  (84).  for  machinery  and  hardware ;  SPRlNCFiEun.  for 
firearms ;  Lynn  (55)  and  Salem  (30)— the  latter  the  first  village  built  by  the 
Puritans  in  1633— for  leatlicr  goods,  &c.  At  Lexington,  ii  miles  to  liie 
north-west  of  Boston,  the  first  baitlc  of  the  War  of  Indcpendcnee  look  place  in 
X755.  Plymouth,  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  is  Tcnerated  as  the  landing  place  of  the 
"  Pilgrims"  from  the  "  Mayflower"  in  iSao. 

RHOD£  ISLAND,  or  "Little  Rhody"  as  it  is  fAniiliarly  called,  is  the 
smallest  and  mo&t  densely  populated  Sute  in  the  Union,  and  has  extensive 
manofaettires  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  It  has  two  capitals,  PROVI- 
DENCE (132),  a  large  manafacturing  city,  and  Newport  (19),  a  beautifnl 
watering-place. 

CONNECTICUT,  the  roost  soutlicrly  of  the  New  England  Sutes,  borders 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  noted  for  its  extensive  coastlnc  trade  and  tts 
variety  of  mannfactares.  This  Hltle  State  has  always  been  fomoiis  for  its 
manufacturers  and  inventors,  and  the  Waterbury  watches  and  American 
clocks  ami  all  sorts  of  ingenious  "Yankee  notions."  made  in  this  "Land  of 
Steady  Habits,"  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hartford  (53),  the 
capital,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  is  a  gre:il  manufacturing  town,  but  is  far 
more  important  as  a  vast  centre  of  capital  in  banking  und  insurance.  Enormous 
quantities  of  metnl  goods  are  produced  at  New  Haten  (81),  on  the  Souod, 
and  west  of  the  town  there  are  immense  artificial  oyster-beds.  Cheap  watches 
are  made  at  Waterbury  (30),  and  sewing  madiines.  &c.  at  Bridgeport  (50), 
another  town  on  the  coast. 


THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES.* 
The  Middle  States,  seven  in  number,  namely — Newr  Voric, 
Peonsylvaoia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virg'toia,  and 
West  Virginia,  together  with  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia, 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  Upper  St.  LawTcnce.  Agriculture  is 
more  extensively  pursued  than  in  the  New  England  States,  the 
cliniatc  being  warmer  and  the  soil  more  fertile,  but  many  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mining,  or  commerce.  The 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  these  States  far  exceed  in  value 
those  of  any  other  group,  and  mining  is  also  of  great  importance. 
Almost  every  town,  especially  in  the  three  northern  States,  contains 
factories  or  foundries,  and  two-thirds  of  the  entire  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  pass  through  the  ports  of  this  division. 

NEW  YORK,  the  "  Empire  Stale."  is  the  foremost  Sute  in  the  Union  in 
popaladoD,  wealth,  commerce,  and  manofactnrea,  and  is  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most asricoltural  States.  One*thtrd  of  its  population  is  in«Kd  In  New  York 
(1,515)  and  BROOKr.TN  (8o6|,  and  several  hundred  thousands  more  are  distri- 
buted in  the  manu/Acturins  cities  and  industrial  villages  throogbant  the  Slati& 
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The  Hudson  Rirer  Hovrs  rrom  ihe  Tamous  Adirondack  Mountains  througli  the 
eastern  part  of  this  State.  AtBANV,  Ihe  capital,  is  on  this  picturesque  river  ;< 
at  its  moutb  is  NKW  YORK,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  New  World,  aiid  the 
second  city  in  the  world  in  commercial  importance.  Including  its  suburb  of 
Brooklyn,  which  is  joined  10  it  by  a  huge  suspension  bridge  ucross  ilie  East 
River,  and  JsasRT  CiTir  and  Hohoken  on  ihc  other  side  of  the  Hudson, 
New  York  rnnks  next  to  London  in  population  ns  well  as  in  commerce.  It  is 
also  a  grent  manufacturing  centre,  and  rivals  Boston  as  n  centre  of  literature 
and  arL  Half  the  exports  and  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States 
piss  through  New  York,  and  the  "  Atlantic  Greyhounds  "  of  Liverpool,  which 
speed  across  the  broad  Atlantic  in  less  than  a  week,  maintain  constant  com- 
munication  between  England  and  America.  Passenger  and  cargo  steamers  nUo 
run  regularly  between  New  York  and  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  to 
Bremcrhavon,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  on  the  continent. 
Buffalo  (355),  at  the  cast  end  of  Lake  Frie,  is  the  third  grain  port  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  has  a  large  coal  and  iron  trade.  East  of  BufTnlo  and  about  7 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  ROCHESTER,  the  "  flour  dty,"  with 
immense  flour  mills  driven  by  water  power,  supplied  by  the  falls  on  the  Gene- 
see River,  OswEGO  (sa),  a  lake  port  further  eASt,  is  specially  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour  and  starch.  Troy  (61),  on  the  Hudson,  has  great  iron 
works,  and  Syracuse  (kh),  .it  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals, 
has  the  largest  salt-works  in  the  United  States. 

NEW  JERSEY  includes  a  narrow  .nnd  level  district  between  the  lielaw.T.rc 
River  and  the  sen.  Lying  between  the  two  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Pliila- 
delphia,  the  people  of  New  jersey  an  largely  cngnged  in  fntrket-jrardeninK 
and  fniit-KTOwing,  hence  its  popular  name  of  the  "Garden  State,"  Hut  f.'\r 
more  people  are  employed  in  the  various  manufactures.  Newark  (183)  Is  the 
largest  city  in  the  State.  JERSEY  CITY  (163^  is  a  suburb  of  New  York, 
PatersoN  (78)  is  noted  for  itn  silk  manufactures,  while  TrrstOS  {57),  the 
capii»l,  on  the  Delaware  River,  is  said  to  produce  more  pottery  th.in  all  the  rest 
of  the  continent.    Atlantic  City  is  a  fashionable  wmicring-place  on  the  coast. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  the  '■  Keystone  State"— »o  called  because  it  occupied 
the  central  position  in  the  original  thirteen  Stales— extends  from  the  Delaware 
River,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  to  Liike  Erie  and  the  Upper  Ohio. 
The  parallel  ridges  of  ihe  Alleghany  Mountains  sweep  across  the  State  from 
south-wcsl  to  north-cast,  and  are  drained  westwards  into  the  Ohio,  while,  on 
the  east,  the  broad  but  shallow  StLsquchanna  cuts  across  the  ridges  through 
impn3<ta)>lc  rocky  gorges.  Pennsylvania  is  the  second  manufacturinf  .ind  the 
chief  niflln?  State  in  the  Union.  It  produces  one-h.-xlf  of  the  Lroii,  ne.irly  all  the 
petroleum,  and  three>faurths  of  the  coal  mined  in  (lie  SLitcs.  The  faaious  nil 
wells  in  the  north-west  are  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and  almost  all  (he 
anthracite  coal  used  in  the  country  is  produced  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  Slate 
al  SCRANTON  (75),  WiLKSsnARRE  [38),  PoTTSViLLE.  ftc.  The  bituminous 
coalfields  a«  mostly  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies.  where  the 
"Smoky  City"  of  PITTSBURG  (240),  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Alleghany,  is  the  centre  of  an  enormous  trade  in  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum,  and 
has  the  largest  iron,  steel,  and  glass  works  in  America.  ALLEGHANY  { 105),  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  ihe  third  city  in  the  State.  The  immense  stores  of 
natural  gas  which  underlie  the  dialricl  are  used  to  light  the  slieets  and  houses. 
HAJtRtSBUBO  (49).  on  the  Susquehanna  where  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
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Moantains.  is  the  capJUl.  and  there  are  numerous  other  large  towns,  but  none 
ftpproich  in  population  or  commffrcial  imporunoetbe  greait  "Quaka'Cifjr"  of 
PHILADELPHL.\  (1,045).  the  first  dty  of  the  United  Stales  in  manufactures, 
tlie  second  in  population,  and  the  fifth  in  foreign  commerce.  The  "city  of 
brotherly  love,"  as  it  was  oauied  by  its  Quaker  founders,  contains  many  build- 
ings  of  historic  interest ;  in  Independence  Halt,  still  preserved,  the  Congress 
adopted  the  "  Dedaration  of  Independence."  It  \s  the  largest  coal  market  in 
the  world,  and  also  ships  immense  quantities  of  petroleum,  which  is  cooreyed 
to  the  port  through  pipes.  M>me  handreds  of  milc$  in  length,  from  the  oil  region 
In  the  north-western  part  of  the  Stale. 

DELAWARHis,  next  to  Rhode  Island,  the  viDallett  State  tn  the  Union. 
Market-^ardeaing'  and  frrUt-cnltare  are  the  chief  pursuits,  and  the  peadies  and 
strawberries  of  the  "  Blue  Hftn  St.qte,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  are  famotis. 
Dover,  a  small  fmit-canniog  town  in  the  interior,  is  the  capital,  but  the  city 
of  WitJIINGTON  (61},  built  on  a  htll  above  the  Delaware  Rtver  in  the  extretne 
north  of  the  State,  is  the  chief  city.  Here  iron  steamships  are  built,  aod  near 
the  town  are  the  largest  ^npowder  works  in  America. 

MARYLAND,  the  "Old  Line  Slate,"  as  this  old  border  Slave  State  is  called, 
is  divided  by  Ches;ipeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  River  into  the  "  Eastern 
Shore"  and  the  "  Western  Shore" — ilie  latter  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Potomac  River,  which  dn-ides  this  State  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  has  a  mod  cUaaatc  and  a  soil  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trmita, 
pain,  .ind  tobacco.  It  also  has  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  but  its  best  known 
products  are  the  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  and  canvas-back  dock.  BALT1- 
MOKE  (434}<  ^  great  manu^ciuring  and  commcrctal  centrt,  on  an  estuary 
opening  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  is  the  only  large  city.  Grain  and  frovisiams 
arc  shipped  direct  to  Lirerpoot  and  Bremco.  Annapoms,  the  State  capital, 
contains  the  United  States  Nax'al  School. 

Tbe  District  of  COLUMBIA,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  has  an 
area  of  about  70  square  miles.  It  was  presented  by  Maryland  to  tbe  Central 
Govemnnnit  in  1790.  WASHINGTON  (230).  the  Federal  Capital,  is  a  brautJ- 
ful  city  with  neither  trade  nor  manufactures.  Tbe  "  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances." as  it  was  formcdy  called,  contains  the  huge  Ca^Mtol.  in  which  tbe  Con- 
gress meets,  and  the  "  White  House."  the  official  residence  of  tbe  ftesidenL 
Tlie  District  is  governed  by  Cotnmi&sionera  appointed  by  tbe  President :  tbe 
residents  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  either  local  or  national  affairs. 

VIRGINIA  is  an  agricultural  Stale.  l"heGreat  Valley  of  Virginia,  between 
tbe  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  one  ol  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  tbe  "Old  Dominion  State,"  as  Virginia  is  called.*  Wb«at  and  com  are  tbe 
staple  crops,  but  the  flnest  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  %'alleys  of  the  James  and 
Roanoke  RiN-ers,  and  there  an  Urge  tobacon  factories  at  RICHMOND  (Si). 
the  ca[uta]  of  tbe  State.  Hampton  Roads,  at  tbe  rooutb  of  the  James  River,  is 
one  of  the  best  harbours  in  tbe  United  States.  From  Norfolk  (35),  the  chief 
port,  large  quantities  of  cotton,  oysters,  and  euiy  vegetables  arc  shipped. 
Virginia  was  tbe  leading  Slave  Stale,  and  Richmond  was.  dtiring  the  CItQ 
War.  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  or  the  "New  Dominion.'  lies  between  the  All^hany 
Mountains  and  the  Ohio  River,  and,  prior  lo  tbe  Civil  War,  formed  part  of  the 
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•'Old  Dominion"  State,  from  which  it  seceded  It  refused  to  join  Ihe  Con- 
federacy  of  Slave  States,  and  wns  then  recognired  05  an  independent  Stale. 
lt&  well-wnlered  valleys  ore  extremely  fvnile,  and  tl  has  rich  mines  of  coal  a.nd 
Iron,  and  valuable  oil  well*  and  salt  springs.  Whekling,  a  smaller  Pittsburg, 
on  the  Ohio,  is  the  only  large  towii.  Parkersburg  is  (he  centre  of  the  oU 
region.     Near  Charleston,  the  capital,  are  rich  salt  works. 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
The  Southern  States  include  the  broadest  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Plain,  together  with  the  Gulf  Plain,  and  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  surface  of  Texas  rises  into  a 
tableland ;  cast  of  that  ^nat  river,  the  only  mountainous  districts 
arc  in  East  Tennessee,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  other  ridges,  and  the  adjacent  Blue  Ridge  in  North 
Carolina.  Numerous  rivers  descend  from  these  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  their  lower  courses  are  generally  navi- 
gable. Swamps,  such  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  and  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  abound  on  the  coast.  The 
soil,  especially  along  the  Mississippi  River,  is  remarkably  fertile, 
and  agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  Cotton  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  crop— three-fourths  of  the  cotton  in  the  world  are  produced 
in  these  States.  I  mmense  quantities  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  sugar, 
and  semi-tropical  fruits  are  also  produced.  Cattle-rearing  is  exten* 
sively  carried  on  on  the  great  prairies  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  descendants  of  early  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  settlers  and  Negroes,  who  form  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  and  do  mnst  of  the  work  on  the  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations  and  in  the  rice-fields. 

The  SouTHRRN  Statks  may  be  arranged  into  two  great  divisions,  the  one  to 
east,  and  the  other  to  the  west,  of  the  Mississippi ;  or  ihey  may  be  classified 
according  to  their  siiuulion,  as  (i)  South  Atlantic  State*,  {2)  Gulf  State*,  (3] 
lalaad  States  and  TvrritorieB. 

The  South  Atlantic  States'  arc  North  Carolina^  South  Carolina^ 
Georgia^  and  Florida. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  the  "Old  North  Stale."  is  sometimes  called  the 
"Turpentine  State,"  from  the  large  quantities  of  turpentine  afforded  by  the 
pitch-pine  forests  whidi  cover  the  low  and  sw.impy  lands  along  the  coaai,  and 
which  also  yield  tar.  pitch,  rexln,  and  lumber.  The  mountains  arc  rich  in 
roinernls,  including  gold,  coal,  and  iroa.  RALElcn  (13),  the  "city  of  oaks."  It 
the  cipital,  but  Wiuwisgton  (20)  is  the  largest  city.  It  itands  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River  near  its  mculli,  and  is  the  greatest  market  In  the  world  for  '  naval 
storci,'  as  the  products  of  the  pine  forests  are  eommerdally  called. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  the  "  Palmetto  State."  pri>dut.es  more  rice  than  any 
other  State,  and  the  famous  '  sea  Island  '  cotton  is  producetl  on  the  isLinds  and 
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swamps  which  border  the  coast.  Two-thirds  oT  the  population  are  coloured. 
Colombia  (15)  is  the  capital.  CHARLESTON  (55I.  the  largest  city  and 
chief  Kflport.  is  an  imponani  cotton  port,  and  also  ships  large  qcantitics  of 
rice,  naval  stores,  and  lumber.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  phosphates  and 
marls  near  the  city. 

GEORGIA,  the  "  Empire  State  of  the  South,"  is,  like  the  "  Empire  State" 
of  the  North,  both  agricultural  and  manufaciurlns.  Rice  and  sea-taUnid  cottoa 
are  grown  along  the  swampy  coa&t,  and  cottoa  and  nwxe  tn  the  interior,  while 
coal,  [roct.  and  grold  are  obtained  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Augusta 
(33).  the  *'  Lowell  of  the  South."  at  the  Falls  of  the  Savannah.  COLUUSUS  {17), 
on  the  borders  of  Alabama,  and  .Atlanta,  the  capital,  are  the  chief  manufac- 
turing towns.  SAVANNAH  (43),  the  largest  dty,  is  the  second  cotton  port 
in  the  Union  and  has  a  large  general  trade. 

FLORIDA,  the  "  Peninsular  Slate."  is  low  and  swampy,  Hs  sur&ce  being 
nowhere  more  ihan  aoo  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  noted  for  its  loUd  and  fHfitlMft 
cUmate  and  iu  productive  ocange  rroTts.  The  southern  part  of  the  peniosttU 
forms  the  remarlcable  "  Everglades" — a  r^'on  of  swamps  and  niartbes,  on 
the  DOTtbem  border  of  which  is  the  shallow,  juogle-surrounded  iMie  Ofcfr- 
(iietee.  the  largest  bice  in  the  Southern  States.  The  southern  coast  is  bordered 
by  a  lioe  of  "  Keys."'  on  one  of  wbidi  is  Ket  West  (i8|,  a  naval  station  and 
tobacco-manufacturing  town  of  some  importance.  Pcnsacola  has  the  bes« 
harbour  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Taixaha&see,  the  capital,  is  an  inland  town 
near  the  oorthern  border.  Jacksonvuxk  {17),  on  the  St.  John  River,  is  a 
great  winter  resort,  and  ST.  AL'custtne,  further  south  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  Slates.* 

The  Golf  States*    are  Aiabama,   Mississippi,  Louisiami,  and 

Ttxas.     Florida  is  partly  a  Gulf  and  partly  an  Atlantic  Stale. 

ALABAMA  is  billy  in  tbe  north  and  level  in  the  south.  Coal,  Ironstooe,  and 
Itmeitone  are  mined  in  the  north,  while  lumbering  is  an  important  industry  in 
the  south.  But  the  principal  occupation  of  ibe  people,  one-half  of  whom  are 
coloured,  15  agricnitiire,  and  immense  quantities  of  cottoa,  sogar,  and  ric*  are 
produced.  The  commercial  capital  of  the  Si&ie  'ui  the  f^reat  cotton  port  of 
MOBILE  (31),  on  Mobile  Bay.  into  which  also  discharges  the  Alabama  Riwr, 
a  fine  navigable  stream,  at  the  bead  of  which  is  MONTCOMKRT.  the  political 
capital.  BiRHiNGHAU  (26)  is  the  centre  of  the  cool  and  iron  "boom  "  m  tbe 
north  of  this  State. 

MISSISSIPPI,  ihe  "  Bayoo  State"  (so  called  from  us  numberteas  'Imyvm' 
or  creeks),  lies  between  Alabama  and  the  Mississippi  River,  on  whicli  the  river- 
ports  of  Vicksbi;bg  and  Natchez  carry  on  an  active  trade.  This  State  ts 
heavily  timbered,  and  the  pitw  fortatt  in  tbe  south  yield  *  naval  stares*  and 
looiber.  The  semi-tropical  climate  and  rich  soil  are  highly  fiivmtnble  to  the 
growth  of  cotton — tbe  staple  product — aaiaa,  eraogta.  baoanas.  and  other 
fruits.     Jackson,  on  the  Ytsa\  River,  is  the  capital. 

LOUISIANA,  the  "  f'elican  State,"  embraces  the  delU  of  the  MtsctfidpfM 
and  Ihe  iow-lytng  bottom-land,  forest,  and  swamp  to  tbe  west  of  ibeftOsMSipfri 
and  below  its  level,  and  preserved  from  inundation  only  by  hundreds  of  miles 
of  embankments  or  levets.    Sometimes  a  break  or  crrMLur  occurs  in  tbese 
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levees,  and  ihe  water  then  nisbe*  Ihrough  and  converts  miles  of  low  country 
into  ashaliow  lake.  The  great  Red  River,  one  of  the  giant  affluents  of  the 
Mississippi,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Stato;  on  its  weslerD  border,  and 
dividing  it  from  Texas,  is  the  Sabine,  a  river  nnvigablc  for  400  mites  from  the 
sea.  Along  the  coast  are  many  salt  "lakes"  or  rat  her  arms  of  the  sea.  Louisi- 
ana is  par  exctlUncs  the  sogar  Stnle— more  sugar  is  produced  on  its  fertile 
plantations  than  in  any  other  State,  but  cottoa  and  corn,  rice^  and  scmi-tropfcal 
fruits  are  also  largely  grown.  Louisiana  also  has  considerable  manofactarM 
and  on  immense  salt  trade.  BATON  Rouhe  {10).  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and 
Shreveport  (la),  a  cotton  port  on  the  Red  River  near  the  Texan  border,  are 
mere  villages  eomp,ired  with  the  "Crescent  City"  of  NEW  ORLEANS  (243), 
Ihe  great  emporium  of  the  Gulf  States  and  of  th«  Lower  Mississippi,  and  the 
largest  city  in  the  Southern  States.  The  city  stands  on  cither  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  95  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton -exporting 
port  in  the  world,  and  is  also  the  chief  outlet  for  the  sugar,  tobacco,  wheat,  and 
other  products  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Vnlley. 

TEXAS,  the  "■  Lone  Star  State,"  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union— its  vast 
arra  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square  miles  is  6  times  that  of  nil  the  New 
England  States  taken  together.  On  the  dry  but  wcll-grasscd  plains  in  the  west, 
great  numbers  of  cattU  and  sheap  are  rearc^l ;  while  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
are  grown  on  the  fertile  prairie  lands  in  the  ca&(.  The  finest  sea-lsIand  cotton 
grows  along  the  coast.  Valuable  timber  and  useful  miaermls  abound,  but  the 
populntion,  which  is  under  10  per  square  mile,  is  as  yet  too  scanty  to  utilize  a 
tithe  of  the  rich  resources  of  this  vast  State.  Au&iiN,  on  the  Colorndo  Kiver, 
is  the  capital,  but  the  largest  city  >s  GALvtsTON  {39),  a  great  cotton  port  on  an 
island  ofT  the  coast.  The  Uano  RiUteaiio  or  Staked  Plain  in  the  west  of  Texas, 
and  extending  across  the  border  into  New  Mexico,  is  a  waterless,  treeless, 
and  grassless  upland,  from  one  to  five  ihousnnd  feel  above  the  lev«I  of  the  sea. 
The  great  Rio  Grande,  a  river  navigable  for  some  500  miles,  is  the  boundary 
between  this  Slate  and  Mexico,  while  the  Sabine  Kiver  divides  it  from  Louisi- 
ana on  the  east,  and  the  Red  River  from  the  Indian  Territory  on  the  north. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  a  large  tract  of  land  enclosed  by  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  the  "Public  Land  "district  on 
the  north-west  of  Texas. 

This  Territory,  which  has  an  area,  including  Oklahoma,  of  over  64,000  square 
miles,  was  set  apart  by  the  United  States  Government  for  Indian  tribes  re- 
moved from  their  original  homes  cast  of  the  Mississippi.  The  "  four  civilized 
nations  "  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory — the  Ckrroktes,  Creeks.  Seminokt^ 
Choctawi,  axiAChickasaivs  (the  two  latter  are  politically  united] — cultivate  the 
soil  and  rear  rattle,  and  have  schools,  churches,  laws,  and  governments  of  their 
own.  They  ore  about  70.000  in  number,  and  arc  much  more  numerous  than 
Ibe  westam  tribes — the  Cheyennei,  Arah.ifMi.  Af.tcfies,  Ac.,  who  still  live  in  a 
wild  slate.  Thousands  ot  white  men  live  among  the  Indian  tribes  as  traders, 
Jtc ,  and  ro-any  of  the  farm  labourers  arc  negroes,  formerly  slaves,  for  before  the 
Civil  War  the  Indians  of  the  Territory  were  slaveholders,  and,  as  such,  joined 
tbe  Southern  States  and  sent  their  troops  to  the  war.  TahUquak.  ibe  Cherokee 
capital,  and  Atoka  in  the  Choctaw  country,  are  the  largest  of  the  few  small 
towns. 

Several  railways  traverse  the  Territory,  tbe  central  line  from  Kansas  to  Texas 
passing  through  the  recently  organised  Territory  of  OKLAHOMA,  which  was 
opened  to  white  settlement  a  few  years  ago.    This  territory  bos  an  area  of  39.0'^ 
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sqture  niiks,  and  a  popolaiioa  of  6».ooo ;  GvTBBiX.  as  ca^Mtal,  lies  In  the 
vaUej  of  \he  OraarroD  Rircr.  A  fortbcr  r^—T«^-*  of  the  orgBiured  arcft  io 
1892.  led  to  a  "  nab  "  for  allotmenis.  in  which  womeo  and  negroes  )ouied. 

The  laUnd  States^  of  the  southern  division  are  Arkansas  to  the 
vest,  and  Tenntstee  to  the  east,  of  the  Mississippi. 

ARKANSAS,  ibc  "  Bear  Sute."  extends  from  the  swamps  aod  bayoua  of 
Ibe  Migissippi  on  the  east  to  the  Ozark  nplands  and  the  gical  prairies  on  the 
wot.  The  faiitesoQ  of  tluswcil-wuered  Scale.  vfaicbbtavwMdbrlbeBu^icjr 
Arioiuu  River  and  other  alBaeDU  of  die  Misnatppi.  yiddi  abwndem  sappfiBs 
of  eaUoo,  cora.  and  wheat,  but  there  are  also  vahudile  ■facrala,  and  its  fcraito 
of  pine  and  bard  woods  are  practically  ontotidbed.  The  Arkaesas  is  aav^tfile 
for  large  steanioa  to  Ljttlx  Rock  (a6),  the  capital;  smaller  vcssds  can  asoead 
as  br  as  Fort  Smith  (11).  oo  the  westeni  border.  The  mcdiciDal  waters  at 
Hot  Springs,  a  noted  resort  lor  tnTalids,  hare  a  temperature  of  140^.  heaoe 
the  name. 

TENNESSEE,  the  "  Vblaatecr  State."  stretches  easCwardi  from  the  Miam- 
Rppi  to  the  Smoky  and  oih«r  moaotains  00  the  western  borders  of  NoiA 
Carofioa.  The  cotlda  and  tobacco  grown  in  the  lowlands  of  Wetem  Tenaeae^ 
are  shipped  to  New  Orleans  trom  the  rirer-port  of  Memphis  (65).  or  sent  \gf 
rail  10  Norfolk  on  the  coast  of  Vtrgi  nta.  The  hiUy  resioo  of  MkkCe  TcDfiaHr, 
traversed  bjr  the  Tennessee  Rnrer  and  its  tributary  the  Cumbertand.  it  ifa-voml 
to  stock-bceediaf  aod  tbp  coltiratioQ  of  cent  and  whe^ ;  while  ibe  aKMntafas 
of  Eastern  Tennessee  abotmd  in  minerals,  and  mncfa  coal,  troo.  and  coppar 
are  mined.  NASHVILLE  (76),  on  the  CmnberUnd  River  in  Middle  Tcsues- 
■ce.  is  both  the  capital  and  ibe  largest  city—"  a  »re  Eact  in  the  United  Sutca.** 
CKATAifooGA  (99|,  on  the  Upper  Tennesaee,  has  iron  foondries  aad 
Kmoxvuxe  b  the  badness  centre  of  Easieni  TennesBBiL 


THE  CENTRAL  STATES. 
The  Central  States,  8  in  number,  lie  in  the  Mississippi  Valle>\ 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the  nonh-east,  which  is 
within  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Mississippi  River  dirides 
this  group  into  two  divisions  of  four  States  each — the  East  Central 
Division  including  Kentncky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois^  and  the 
West  Central  Division,  the  States  of  Missotui,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  Three  of  the  East  Central  Sutes  touch  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  namely,  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Indiana  and  llUnots  on 
Lake  Michigan.  The  g^rcat  nattiral  features  of  thb  region,  besides 
the  Great  Lakes,  are  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries — the  Mis- 
souri on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east — which  are  navigable 
throughout  the  year  and  form  splendid  highways  for  the  internal 
trade,  most  of  which,  however,  is  carried  on  by  the  ntany  railways 
which  converge  at  Chicago  on  Lake  ^tichigan,  Sl  Lotiis  on  the 
Mississippi,  Cincinnati  un  the  Ohio,  and  other  important  trade 
centres.    The  greater  pan  of  these  Sutes  is  level  or  tmdulattng, 
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rising  gradually  from  the  Mississippi  lo  the  Great  Plains  on  the 
west  and  to  the  Appalachian  plateau  on  the  cast  The  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  in  Southern  Missouri,  are  the  only  mountain 
ranges,  but  the  Great  Plains  in  the  west,  though  apparently  level, 
and  the  ascent  almost  imperceptible,  arc  actually  higher  than  cither 
of  these  elevations.  "  Nature  having  given  these  States  a  rich  soil, 
advantages  for  commercial  intercourse,  ample  water  power,  mineral 
wealth,  and  in  the  north  the  best  of  timber,  their  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaf^ed  in  farming,  trade,  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
lumbering."  Wheat-growing  is  the  leading  industry,  but  maize  or 
Indian  com  is  grown  in  larger  quantities  than  wheat.  The  wheat 
farms  of  the  north  are  on  an  immense  scale,  and  the  corn  fields 
of  the  south  yield  about  three-fourths  of  the  com  grown  in  the 
whole  country.  Exhaustlcss  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  occur  both 
to  the  cast  and  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  there  arc  rich 
deposits  of  lead  on  either  side  ot  the  Mississippi  and  in  South- 
western Missouri.  Manufacturing  is  an  important  industry  in  the 
eastern  division,  where  Illinois  ranks  as  the  fourth,  and  Ohio  as 
the  fifth,  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  Taken  together,  the 
Central  States  have  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  and  more  than 
a  third  of  the  railways  of  the  country.  These  railways,  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  navigable  rivers,  afford  facilities  for  a  very  exten- 
sive commerce. 

THE   EAST-CENTRAL   STATES.' 

The  East-Central  States  arc  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  They  extend  from  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  to  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  and  the  Upper  Ohio  River  on  the  cast. 

KENTUCKY,  the  "  Blue  Grass  Stale,"  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  natural 
fi'onliers — on  ihe  west  by  the  hfi&aissip[it,  oa  tbe  north  by  the  Ohio  (which 
divides  it  from  the  Stales  or  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio),  and  on  the  e.-)st  by  ibc 
Big  Sandy  River,  n  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
On  tbe  south,  an  artificial  line  divides  it  from  Tennessee,  llie  "blue grass" 
region  to  the  north  of  this  Stale  ts  faiiious  for  its  ihorough-brcd  hotiei  and 
cattle.  It  nfTords  splendid  pasturugc,  and  produces  more  tobacco  and  hemp 
than  any  other  p.nrt  of  the  Union.  LOUISVILLE  (i6i).at  the  falls  or  rapids 
of  the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  lotwcco  raari  in  the  world.  Covington  (37)  and 
Newport  (a^)  are  suburbs  of  Cincinnati.  The  famous  banle  of  LexinffMt'\ 
was  fought  a  riioiilh  before  tbe  Keiituokiati  city  of  that  name  was  founded. 
Frankfort,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  is  the  cspital.* 

OHIO,  the  "  Buck-eye  State,"  extends  from  the  river  from  which  H  ii  named 
to  tbe  shores  of  Lake  Erie.     It  is  the  most  densely- peopled  of  all  tbe  Central 
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Stales,  and  Uthe  third  State  in  the  Union  io  population,  and  among  tbe  firvf 
in  manafacteriag  and  mimoc:.  Tbe  climate  is  exireme,  but  tbe  soil  is  fertile, 
and  tbe  Stale  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  cereals,  fnit,  batter,  and  clMca^ 
with  flax  and  wooL  Grapes  are  succeksfully  culiivatcd  and  m.tiJe  into  wine  oa 
tbe  shores  and  islands  or  Lake  Erie.  Much  coal  and  iron  is  also  mined. 
Columbus  (88)  is  tbe  capital,  but  tb«  commercial  and  industriaJ  centre  of  tbe 
Stale  i*  CINCINNATI  (397).  ibe  "  Queen  City  of  tbe  West."  a  great  manufae- 
taring  and  pork-packing  place  on  tbe  Ohio  River.  The  suburbs  of  this  uiili- 
tanan  town  are  beautiful,  and  the  German  element  in  iu  population  bas  made 
it  00  mean  nval  of  Boston  and  New  York  in  musical  culture  and  litenuure. 
Toledo  (61)  and  Cl£ve].ano  (261)  are  tbe  two  chief  lake-ports  of  Obio. 
Both  do  n  large  trade— Toledo  in  lumber  and  grain,  and  Cleveland  in  coal, 
iron,  petroleum,  ftc — and  have  considerable  manofactures. 

INDIANA,  the  "HoosicT  Slate,"  bas  wide  and  fertile  river  valleys,  well- 
grasjed  praiiies,  and  extensive  forests.  Much  wheat  and  com  is  grown,  and 
great  niunbers  of  cattle  and  swJne  are  reared.  Indianapolis  ((03},  tbe  capi- 
tal, laid  out  in  the  virgin  forest  in  i8ao,  is  now  a  great  centre  of  railways  and  of 
trade.  Theriver-portof  EVAKS%niJ.e{5i),onlbeObio,  is  a  great  mart  (or  com, 
wheat,  pork,  and  tobacco. 

ILLINOIS  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  New  England,  and  is  most  advanta- 
geously ^iiaaied  fur  trade,  while  tbe  agricultumil  resources  of  tbe"  Prairie  Stale" 
are  boundless,  the  deep  and  fertile  s(m1  producing  immense  crops  of  com  and 
wheat,  and  the  rich  pastsrea  supporting  great  numbers  of  farm  antmats.  Lead, 
coal,  and  other  minerals  are  largely  mined,  and  tbe  Slate  ranks  fourth  in  tbe 
value  of  its  maimfactures.  Witbia  this  State,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigaa. 
is  CHICAGO  (1,100),  tbe  largest  primary  grain,  live-stock,  and  lumber  OMT- 
kct  in  ibc  coimiry,  anil  surpassed  only  by  New  York  in  the  extent  and  valtae  of 
its  commerce.  The  rise  and  growth  of  tbe  "  Garden  City  "  has  been  pheno- 
menal. From  a  dozen  houses  in  1830,11  had  expanded  intoacityof  aqaari«rof 
a  million  of  inhabitants  in  187a  In  the  following  year,  a  disastrous  6re  almost 
obliterated  the  busiiness  part  of  the  town,  but  it  soon  recovered,  and  now  it 
contains  upwards  of  a  million  inhabitants.  Peoria  (41),  on  the  Illinois  River. 
is  tbe  second  city  in  tbe  Slate.  St^iNGFieLD{a5).  on  a  small  tributary  of  tbai 
river,  is  the  capitaL  Gales  A,  in  tbe  north-western  part  of  the  Sute,  is  a  lead- 
mbUnr  centre. 

THE   WEST-CENTRAL  STATES.' 
Another  group  of  four  States  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  cor- 
responds to  the  four  Sutes  already  described  to  the  east  of  that  river. 
These  are  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansfts. 

UISSOURI,  ihc  "  Iron  State,"  extendi  westwards  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
is  traversed  by  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Missouri  River,  which  also  forms  tbe 
north-western  boundary  of  tbe  State.  Prairies  extend  north  of  tbe  Minouri ,  to 
tbe  south  of  it.  tbe  land  rises  to  tbe  Ocark  Mountains,  or  rather  hills,  which  are 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  considerable  elevations  between  the  Rocky  Moon- 
iniiu  and  tbe  Alleghanies.  Here  IrtM  is  abundant — Iron  Mountain  and  Pflct 
Krvob.  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  range,  are  simply  masses  of  fine  tron-orcL 
Lead  and  zinc  also  abound  to  tbe  sooth  of  tbe  river.     But  Muaoori  ii  abo  aa 
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mpicaltaral.  as  wetl  as  a  miolnr.  Stale  and  already  has  large  muinfactures. 
jEFfSKsON  City,  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  capit&l,  but  fax  luorc  iiuporioni  ace 
Kansas  Cut  (133},  the  "Chicago"  of  the  West,  on  the  western  boidcr  of  the 
Stole  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  River  with  the  Missouri,  and,  above  all,  the 
great  city  of  ST.  LOUIS  (453),  the  "  Queen  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  "  and  the 
seat  ot  an  enormous  trade  by  rail  and  river,  with  vast  uianuJacturing  iodusiries. 
More  Hour  is  milted  here  tliaa  in  any  other  city  in  the  States,  and  it  is  also  a 
great  tobacco  and  pork-packing  centre.  The  Mississippi  is  here  500  yards  wide 
and  is  crossed  by  a  magnificeni  bridge. 

IOWA,  the  "  Hawk-eye  Slate,"  lies  north  of  Missouri,  and  includes  the  fcr* 
tile  undulating  prairies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  which  form 
its  eastern  and  western  frontiers  icspcctively.  The  rich  prairie  soil  is  admirabl]' 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  Flax  and  potatoes  are  also  largely  grown, 
and  large  quantities  of  lead  ore  nrc  mined  near  DunuQUE  (30),  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, nearly  opposite  another  lead-mining  centre.  Galena,  in  Illinois,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  capital,  DES  MOINES  (50),  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Slate,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  Besides 
Dubuque  there  are  two  or  three  other  large  towns  on  the  Mississippi.  Ou  the 
Missouri,  the  principal  places  ore  Council  Bluffs  (at),  opposite  Omaha, 
In  Nebraska,  and  Sioux  Citv  (38),  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Big 
Sioux  River,  on  the  north-western  border. 

NEBRASKA,  the  "  Blackwatcr  Sutc,"  extends  westwards  from  the  Missouri 
across  the  '*  Great  Sand  Hills  "  which  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  State,  to 
the  .Kfaitvaiits  Terrts  or  Bad  Lands  in  the  west,  where  one  of  the  numerous 
'  buttes '  or  isolated  peaks  is  8,000  feet  In  height  *  The  fertil*  wheat  lands  in  the 
cast  and  the  rich  prairie  pastures  in  the  west  are  the  chief  soun»!S  of  Nebraska's 
prosperity.  The  Ptatte  River,  one  of  the  longest  tributaries  of  the  Missouri, 
Bows  through  its  entire  extent,  but  is  totally  unnavigable.  About  to  miles  north 
of  its  junction  with  the  Missouri  is  the  important  river-port  and  trade  centre  of 
OMAHA  (t^o).  Here  are  the  engine  works  of  the  Union  Pofijic  Kaiiway, 
which  passes  through  the  town.  Lincoln  (55),  another  large  trade  centre 
in  the  south-east,  is  the  capital. 

KANSAS,  the  "  Garden  of  the  Wmi,"  is  an  imnicnse  rectangle  of  praJrie 
{larger  than  Great  Britain)  with,  as  in  Nebraska,  cultivable  soil  in  the  east, 
and  pasture  lands  in  the  wesL  Corn  and  wheat  are  thus  the  staple  products 
of  the  eastern  half,  while  cattie-rearinfc  is  the  one  important  industry  m  the  west- 
em  plains.  TOPEKA  (31),  on  the  Kansas  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
is  the  capital,  and  with  Atchison  {14),  on  the  Missouri,  and  S^inta  Vt,  the 
captial  of  New  Mexico,  gives  its  name  to  an  important  line  of  railway — the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Vi  R.  R.  On  tlie  extreme  eastern  border,  at 
tbe  confluence  of  the  Kansas  River  and  the  Missouri,  is  Kansas  Citv  [3S) :  on 
tbe  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  the  Kansas  City  in  the  State  of  Missotiri. 

THE   NORTHERN   STATES.' 
The  Northern  Siates,  or  more  accurately,  the  North-Central 
States,  form  a  group  of  5  States,  two  of  them — Michigfan  and  Wis- 
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coosifi — to  the  west,  and  the  other  three — Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota — to  the  east,  of  the  Upper  MississippL  The 
Great  Lakes  in  the  east  moderate  an  extreme  climate, yet  the  winters 
are  long  and  severe,  while  the  summers  are  short  and  hot.  The 
rainfall  is,  on  the  whole,  ample  for  the  farmer's  needs.  There  are 
dense  pine  woods  in  the  north-east,  but  the  western  section  is  tree- 
less, except  along  the  rivers.  In  ail  the  States,  the  fertile  prairie 
lands  yield  immense  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Many  valu- 
able minerals  abound,  and  lumbering  and  fishing  are  important  in- 
dustries within  the  Lake  region. 

MICHIGAN  is  well  namcU  the  "Lake  State"  It  consisu  of  two  peninsulas 
separated  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw.  The  soutfaem  or 
Lower  Peninsula  U  enclosed  by  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  ;  the 
Northcni,  or  Upper  Peninsula,  by  Likes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior.  Tbe 
Lower  Peninsula  has  fertile  prairie  lands  and  dense  forests,  tbe  Upper  Penm- 
sula  contains  tfae  richest  copper  mines  In  the  world,  as  well  as  great  forests  of 
white  pine  and  other  valuable  trees.  Lansi.sc  (13I,  on  the  Grand  River,  in 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  is  tlie  capttaL  DETROIT  (206).  on  the  Ektrcnt  River, 
which  connects  Lake  Sl  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  is  one  of  tbe  seven  Great  Lake 
ports.*     Iihasan  extensive  trade  with  the  States  and  Canada. 

WISCONSIN,  the  "  Badger  State."  lies  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
its  tribatary  the  Sl  Croix  River  and  Lake  Michigan,  while  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  bound  it  on  the  north.  The  climate  is  ex- 
treme, but  tbe  long  cold  winters  ore  dry  and  healthy.  There  are  dense  forests  ta 
the  north  and  east,  and  both  soil  and  dimaic  of  the  open  country  an;  favourable 
to  grain  and  stock,  hence  hunberiog,  wh«at-erowinff,  and  cattia  rtariog  are 
the  chief  industries.  Lead  and  sine  arc  mined  in  tbe  south-west,  between  tbe 
Mississippi  and  tbe  river  which  flows  through  and  gives  Its  name  10  the  Sute. 
and  which  is  conneaed  by  a  canal  at  Portage  with  tbe  Fox  River,  a  stream 
Aowing  nortb  into  Green  Bay  and  forming  with  it  a  navigabie  channel  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan.  Tbe  conuttcrcial  centre  of  tbe  Sute  is 
the  great  lake  pon  of  MILWAt7K££  (90s)>  fitnioas  for  its  beer,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  wheat  and  lumber  ports  in  the  world.  Madison,  tbe  capital,  lies 
about  midway  between  Milwaukee  and  the  Mississippi,  on  which  there  is  only 
one  town  of  any  considembJc  sixe — La  Crosse  (35). 

UINNBSOTA.  tbe  "  North  Sur  State.">  lies  between  Iowa  and  Manitoba. 
It  contains  tbe  sources  of  the  Mississippi  (in  Elk  Lake),  the  Red  River  of  the 
Nortb.  and  tbe  St.  Louis  River,  the  last  of  wbicJi  may  be  regarded  as  the  heMl 
stream  of  the  SL  T^twrence.  The  "  Height  of  Land,"  wfalds  maris  the  three- 
fold slope  and  diverts  the  drainage  south  towards  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north 
towards  Hudson  Bay,  and  east  into  Lake  Superior,  is  an  imperceptible  plateau, 
nowhere  over  1,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  tbe  rivers  are  little  more  than 
chains  of  lakes,  of  which  tbe  Slate  contains  over  10,000.  Imiuense  *  ptaarias  * 
and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  north,  a  fertile  soil,  producing  Ibe  very  best 
wheat  in  the  country,  and  unsurpassed  capabilities  for  dMirj  farwioff  and  atock- 
bcevdiaff,  have  attracted  a  large  population,  and  thriving  farms  and  busy  ciues 
now  cover  a  region  whu^b.  thirty  ye^s  ago,  was  a  wilderness  and  wberv,  so  late 
aa  >86a,  700  white  seltters  were  ma&sacred  by  the  Sioux  Indiana     Vut  nimi* 
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bent  of  emigrants  Troni  Northern  Kuropfr— Swedes,  Norse,  Danes,  RussJani, 
and  even  Finns,  Lupp^,  and  Icelanders— hare  settled  here  and  are  vigorously 
developing  the  rich  resources  of  the  Slate.  In  ihe  production  of  wheat  and 
flour,  Minnesota  surpasses  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  ami  the  extraonii' 
nary  deYelopmenl  of  this  industry  has  caused  ST.  PAUL  {133),  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  stoamcrs,  and  MINNEAPOLIS 
(165),  8  miles  higher  up  the  same  rivei^  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  expand 
from  mere  villages  into  large  cities  with  an  immense  trade  and  important  monu* 
facturcs.  St.  Paul  is  also  the  capital  of  the  Siaie,  Duluth  (33).  at  the  head 
of  L.'Oce  Superior,  and  WtNOHA  (18),  on  the  Mississippi,  are  also  important 
wheat  and  lumber  ports. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— SOUTH  DAKOTA;  The  immense  Territory  of  Da- 
kota, which  extended  from  the  43rd  parallel  to  the  International  Boundary  at 
the  49th,  was,  in  18S9,  divided  into  two  parts  near  the  46lh  pftmllc!,  and  both 
sections  were  admittctl  into  the  Union  as  St:;tcs.  The  Missouri  flows  through 
both  States  and  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  South  Dakota,  while 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  forms  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  North  Dakota. 
AgTknltar«  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  occupations,  but  the  Black  H'H 
region  in  South  Diikoia  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wealth.  Here  sold,  silver,  iron. 
coal,  lead,  salt  and  pctroLBam  are  found.  Ya.n'KTON,  near  (he  Junction  of  the 
Dakota  River  with  the  Missouri,  Sioux  Kalis,  on  tl»c  Big  Sioux  River,  and 
DSADWOOD,  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  South  Dakota;  and  BiSHARCK,  on  the 
Missouri,  the  capiul,  and  Farco.  od  the  Red  River,  in  North  Dakota,  are 
the  principal  places. 

THE  WESTERN   STATES   ANU   TERRITORIES.' 

The  Western  grand  division  of  the  United  States  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  Pacific  Highlands  and  a  part  of  the  Great  Plains  to 
the  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the  most  thinly-peopled 
section  of  the  country,  and,  east  of  the  Cascades  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  rains  are  so  scanty  that  nolhini;  can  be  grown  without 
irrigation.  But  the  entire  region  is  unsurpassed  in  the  value  and 
Tiuiety  of  its  minerals.  So  rich  are  the  silver  mines  of  Colorado 
and  Montana  that  they  yield  annually  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
silver  production  of  the  world,  and  more  gold  has  been  obtained 
from  California  alone,  than  from  any  other  country  in  the  world 
except  Australia.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other  minerals  abound^ 
but  these  sources  of  wealth  are  almost  untouched.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  limited  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  the  irrigated  lands 
on  the  Great  Plateau.  Stock-rearing  is  an  important  industry  in 
all  the  fairly  grassed  districts,  but  mining,  principally  for  the  precious 
metals,  is  the  leading  pursuit. 
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These  Western  Sutcs  and  Territories  may  be  arranged  in  ihrec  divisfoni : — 
(i)  the  Rocky  Mountiun  Division,  (a)  the  Great  PUteau  Divistoo,  and  I3)  the 

Pacific  Division. 

ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   DIVISION. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Division  includes  the  three  States  and 
one  Territory  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  that  (rJgantic  system. 
These  are  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado^  and  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  Rocky  Mountains  cover  the  greater 
part  of  this  division,  but  it  also  includes  a  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  The  only  great  rivers  are  the  Missouri 
and  its  chief  tributar>*  the  Yellowstone,  in  Montana.  The  latter 
rises  in  Wyoming,  and  the  wonderful  region  around  its  head  waters 
was  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a  National  Park.  The  four  "  parks  " 
of  Colorado  arc  gigantic  treeless  uplands  enclosed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. The  climate  in  the  mountain  region  is  naturally  one  of 
great  extremes,  but  the  winter  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  is 
singularly  mild,  and  cattle  can  live  unhoused  all  the  year  round. 
Sheep'farming  and  cattle-rearing  are  rapidly  becoming  important 
industries, and  wherever  water  can  be  obtained,  there  grain  and  fruit 
can  be  produced  ;  but  mining  is,  as  yet,  the  principal  occupation. 

UONTANA,  the  "Mountain  State,"  extends  from  the  confluence  of  Ibe 
Mtuouri  and  its  chief  tributary  the  Yellowstone  River— both  of  Ihem  navigable 
within  the  Suie  for  hundreds  of  miles— across  the  Great  Plains  tbroufb  which 
they  flow  to  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nnd  beyond  them  to  tbe 
parallel  ridge  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains.  Over  40,000  square  miles  of  land 
are  '  reserved '  for  about  ao.ooo  Indians ;  of  the  remaining  100 ,000  «quare  miles 
but  tittle  has  been  occupied,  although  the  valleys  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  couM 
be  easily  irrigated.  Tbe  few  towns  are  nearly  all  in  tbe  mishir  rectea  in  ibe 
south-west.  Here  are  BuTTE  CiTY,  the  centre  of  tbe  gold-mining  district. 
Helena  (14).  tbe  capital  of  the  ^atc,  Vibginia  Citt,  Ahgexta,  and  otber 
mining  places. 

WYOMING  is.  next  to  Colorado,  tbe  most  elevated  part  of  tbe  Union.  Tbe 
Wiod  River  Mountains,  the  highest  range  in  the  State,  contain  the  souroaof 
the  Snake,  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Platte,  and  the  Colorado  rivcfx 
There  are  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  coal  of  good  qoftl  iiy  is  obiai&vd  at 
EvAKSTOH  and  otber  places  aloag  the  L'nimt  Pacific  Railway,  which  pnoes 
throngb  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  CitsrENNX  (12),  the  capiul,  and 
Laramie  City,  tbe  two  largest  of  the  few  towns,  are  in  the  south-east.  Th* 
YeUawjtone  Ndtianal  Park,  a  rectanffular  area  of  some  3,600  square  mile*  in 
the  north-west,  has  been  set  apart  as  "a  perpetnal  reservation  for  the  benefit 
and  insiniction  of  mankind."  The  deep  caflons,  lofty  falls,  geyscri,  and  lakes 
of  this  district,  eombine  to  make  it  the  most  wonderful  portion  of  the  continent. 
and,  in  some  respects,  of  the  world. 

COLORADO,  the  ' '  Centennial  Stale."  is  tbe  loftiest  State  in  ihe  Union  and 
is  OS  famous  io^  its  healthy  climate  as  for  its  rich  sDver  mliKs— the  richest  in 
the  country.  Denves  (107),  the  capital,  on  the  South  Platte  River,  is  an  im- 
portant railway  centte.  as  nlso  is  Pueslo  {q$).  on  tbe  .^rkan«s  River.  Lkao- 
m.tJC  \i%)  and  Silver  Cuff  are  sil^-er-mining  centres. 
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The  Temtory  of  NEW  MBXICO.  between  Colorado  and  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, was  settted  by  the  Spaniards  nearly  300  years  ago,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  Spanish  descent.  The  Fueblo  Indians  in  the  Rto  Gmndc  and  Ziifij 
valleys  areseoii-clvilized.  Sakta  FH,  the  capital,  on  a  creek  which  flows  into 
the  Rio  Grande,  is,  with  the  single  eatception  of  Si.  .(Vugiisline  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  the  United  Slates.  Mining;  :ind 
shMp-Cann[Dff  are  the  chief  indnsiries,  bin  there  are  large  horse  and  cattle 
ranches,  and,  as  also  in  the  three  Stales  to  the  north,  more  land  is  being  brought 
into  cultivation  by  means  of  [rrigratioa.  With  sufficient  moisture,  cereals,  rege- 
tables,  and  fruits  grow  veil. 

GREAT   PLATEAU    DIVISION. 

Two  States— Idaho  and  Nevada— and  two  Territories — Utah  and 
Arizona — occupy  the  central  and  larger  portion  of  the  Great  Ptateau 
or  basin  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west.  Most  ofthe  Great  Basin 
proper,  which  lies  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,  is  within  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  western  half  of 
Utah  also  belongs  to  this  lower  plateau  ;  the  eastern  section  of  that 
Territory,  and  the  northern  part  of  Arizona,  belong  to  the  higher 
and  more  arid  Colorado  Plateau.  The  climate  of  this  vast  ex- 
panse of  rugged  country  is  extremely  dry — the  rainfall  being  not 
unfrequently  less  than  one  inch  during  the  year.  In  the  south  the 
summer  is  oppressively  hot,  while  in  the  north  the  winter  is  very 
cold.  As  \n  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  no  cultivation  is,  generally 
speaking,  possible  without  irrigation.  More  thnn  half  the  popula- 
tion of  this  division  is  in  Utah — there  agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation; in  the  rest  ofthe  division,  mining  is  almost  the  only  industry. 

IDAHO  is  a  mountainous  State,  l>ut  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  some  grain 
nnd  potatoes  are  grown.  Mining  for  gold  and  silver  and  stock-rearing  are, 
however,  the  pnncipal  industries.  Boist  CiTT.  the  capital,  Idaho  Citv,  and 
SlL^'ER  CiTT  are  the  chief  mining  centrciu 

NEVADA,  the  "  Silver  State,"  is  a  rich  mining  State.  It  produces  four- 
fifths  of  thn  silver  mined  in  tho  United  Slates,  more  than  half  the  I«ad  and 
much  of  the  gold,  while  copper,  borax,  and  other  minerals  are  also  mined.  The 
silver  mines  of  Nevada  arc  in  thi;  western  pan  of  the  State,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  famous  "  Comstock  lode"  at  Virginia  City  has 
yielded  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver,  and  other  mines  ar« 
extraordinarily  rich.  VIRGINIA  CiTV.  on  the  Comstock  lode,  Carson  Citt, 
the  capital.  EUREKA,  and  Gold  Htu..  ore  important  mining  towns,  but  none 
of  Lbcm  ure  large. 

UTAH  Territory  Is  remarkable  as  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormons'  or 
Latter-Day  Saints,  who  also  form  a  large  element  in  the  population  of  Idaho, 


I.  Tb«  MonnoM.  tinwFVTr  |v>riilliiihv)t  relMoB 
Ouv  t««.  ar»  'irr  led:itlnn<»  and  Ihtitty.  llill 
Rdmmob.  tlw  weU^inovn  «p«ci-il  cortmondML 
ny*  Hat  thm*  am  ea  pMip«n  amoac  lb«n  md 
ttiM  fS  P*'  caic  of  tbem  Ih>a  bi  their  awn  IwniM 
Bftd  aa  tbdr  own  buut.  Tli«y  t»f  uaivubtadtf 
Oout  •  •r«M]»TfHl  wotIe  tn  Utah.  Tba  utiti*  of 
dial  varittaperliBiM  best  d«cribedl>y  Mr  Robin. 


•on  wh«n  he  tayt :—"  Vou  nlk  botn*  tbraufb  «no 
of  (li«li  iiirjil  lowrvt.  alortic  Uw  ti«c>«ha(i*d  ttrect*. 
wlch  waiFT  poHinr  aloot  bedda  roa  m  ran  w>)k, 
and  Ihn  cImt  hmm  rran  tkn  Uh  btowtef  lh« 
patfliwi  ot  Aowmn  neroM  jrou  fnib  In  jfuos.  wUi 
Ike  «»■£«  henn,  lutf  •nwHutvd  In  HoaomlnK 
frail  tTMS.  oadUi«ftaid.uidapnrp«tiMlMCC«n- 
don  o£  ganfeM." 
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Aricoqft.  MbatMkft.  and  "Wyoaaag,  and  are  fooad  in  other  States,  in  i|Hle  «f  a. 
oonsiteablc  "  Gentflc"  endgimtion  aoracied  by  the  mines— Utah  it  vaqr  ridi 
in  the  ftmdaaa  ■etali— and  Ibc  mcrcum;  trade  of  Ibe  Moraoo  capital,  Sah 
lAke  Otj.  the  kfonnoos  niU  form  tanr-6fths  of  the  pofmlatioa  of  this  tomaly 
desen  rcfkw,  bat  which  is  now  dotted  with  tfarivin;  farms  and  prtMpcraas 
villaj^es.  Stock-reariac  and  agrictilttirv  arc  the  leawling  indttstiies,  bol  in  ihr 
Wasatch  and  other  mountaios,  uiniair,  chiefly  for  gold  and  siWer.  ts  tbe  cfaieT 
occnpation.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  (45).  U  io  the  Jordan  Valley  10  tbe  1 
east  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  Ogock  {is). 
important  railway  centre,  where  the  O'miam  Paei/U  Raifway  from  the  1 
oects  with  tbe  Central  Peeijfe  Saifmey  from  the  WCSL 

ARIZONA  Territory  includes  some  of  tbe  most  wonderfol  exampla  of  laa4> 
sculpture  on  the  face  of  tbe  globe.  Tbe  Great  Cafion  of  tbe  Rk>  Colorado  n  the 
noftb-wcst  is  the  most  stnpendoas  and  magnificeotof  asystemof  cafloBiKMsal 
bondred  miles  in  length.  These  vast  gorigcs  are  so  trregnlar.aiM]  of  sadiaiior> 
moos  depths,  that  mnch  of  tbe  Territo(7  is  tnaooessible,  and  probably  win  ever 
remain  so.  Bot  though  ibc  climate  is  drier  and  boUer  than  any  other  pati 
of  the  country,  there  is  some  pasture  for  shiip  and  cattia,  and  ocraals  and 
•eroi-tropical  (nilta  grow  well,  wbererer  there  is  sufficient  moisture.  Ariaoan 
is  f-ery  rich  in  minerals,  and  tOver-oiiniat:  is  tbe  leading  iodBstry :  geld,  cnpfsr. 
coal,  and  salt  are  also  found,  and  there  are  large  pine  foreats  in  tbe  eastern  pan 
of  the  Tenitoiy.  Tucson,  the  largest  town,  is  in  tbe  south,  on  the  Soathsn 
Pacific  Railway.  Pkescott.  the  former  capital,  is  in  the  centre  of  tbe  Tvn&orj. 
midway  between  tbe  Colorado  and  its  tributary  tbe  Gila  River.  On  tbe  tatter 
river  is  PHtENUC,  tbe  present  capital 

PACIFIC  DIVISION. 
The  Pacific  Division  of  the  Western  States  is,  in  every  respect, 
much  more  axlvantageously  situated  than  cither  of  the  other  divi- 
sioDs:  indeed,  tbe  three  States  into  which  the  Pacific  Coast  regtoa 
of  the  United  States  is  divided — California,  Oregon,  and  Waahinf- 
ton — comparefavourably  with  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  States  as  regards 
both  resotirces  and  climate.  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Cascade  Range,  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  rain&ll  ample,  and  even 
excessive  in  the  north-west  around  Puget  Sound.  The  nattxral 
features  of  this  region  have  been  already  described.  They  incltxle 
the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Cascades  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  tbe 
great  valleys  between  them  and  the  minor  Coast  Ranges.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  u-ith  magni6cent  forests^  and  the  fertile 
valleys  yield  splendid  crops  of  the  finest  wheat  This  division  is 
chiefly  famous,  however,  for  its  immense  stores  of  mineral  wealth 
— gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  coal  are  mined,  but  copper,  lead, 
salt,  and  other  minerals  abound. 

CALIFORNIA,  tbe  "Golden  State,"  richly  deserves  the  title,  for  tbe  (oU 
mines  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierta  Nevada  and  the  quickatlvw  mines  of  iba 
Coast  Range  are  tbe  richest  in  tbe  world.  lu  sOrar  mines  are  also  very  ridL 
Tbe  Great  Valley.  Ij-ing  between  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Ranges  ^id 
waioed  by  the  S.tcramcnto  and  its  tributary  tbe  San  Joaquin,  prcxjuoes  «taal 
and  od»r  oeraab  of  the  fiacsl  quality.    Orasgaa,  %n9*^  and  dhar  fruits  are 
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grown  in  abundance,  and  much  wine  is  nude.  LumberioK  Is  an  important 
indualry  in  the  north,  and  the  wool  clip  is  the  largest  in  Ihc  Union.  California 
is  noted  for  itji  grand  scenery — the  Yoscmttc  Foils  and  Valley  tue  absolutely 
unique.  Its  gciebrated  "Big  Trees"  are  gigantic  e%-ergTeens,  some  of  ihcm 
400  Teet  in  height  sind  too  feet  in  girth.  SACEt  amen'TO  (ab),  on  the  Siicramcnto 
River  irj  the  Great  Valley,  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  but  SAN  KRAN'CISt:0 
(30D)  is  the  largest  city.  San  Francisco  occupies  a  peninsula  on  the  south  sida 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  as  the  entrance  to  the  noble  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  called. 
It  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  communicates  with 
the  States  to  the  east  and  north  by  railways,  and  with  the  principal  home  and 
trans-Pacific  and  Atlantic  [x>rt3  1^  steamers,  which  take  out  gold  and  silver, 
wheat  and  wool,  and  other  western  products,  and  bring  bock  tea  and  silk  from 
China  and  Japan,  metal  wares  and  textile  fabrics  from  the  AtLintic  States, 
machinery  from  England,  &c.  Oakland  (49),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  is  a  beautiful  suburban  town,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Central 
Piicific  Railway.  Los  Angeles  {50)  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  wine  and  wool 
districts  in  the  south,  and  is  also  a  favourite  winter  resort,  the  climate  being 
extremely  mild  and  equable.  Stockton  {14),  about  50  miles  east  of  Oakland. 
is  an  important  wheat  market.  At  Nrw  Almauen,  50  miles  south-east  of  S.-ui 
Fmncisco,  are  the  famotis  quicksilver  mines,  the  richest  in  the  world. 

OREGON,  the  "  Beaver  State,"  extends  north  of  California  to  the  Columbia 
River,  which  divides  it  from  Washington.  It  is  a  State  of  immense  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources.  Gold  and  copper  are  mined  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
both  iron  and  coal  are  plentiful.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  grown  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  \VUiaiucttc,  and  here  also  are  the  chief  towns,  of  which 
PGRTIAN'D  (46).  the  chief  port,  Salem.  the  capital,  and  Albany,  are  the 
largest.  The  gigantic  Coresta  of  pines,  firs,  ced.irs,  .ind  spruces,  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range,  furnish  the  best  masts  and  spars  in  the  world, 
and  the  laloioa  fisheries  and  catming  establishments  of  the  Columbia  River  are 
second  only  to  those  of  the  Frascr  in  British  Columbia. 

WASHINGTON,  the  extreme  north-western  State  of  the  Union,  includes 
the  abundantly  watered  and  heavily  timbered  country  lying  between  the  Colum- 
bia Riverand  the  Strait  ofjuande  Fucaand  lhclKiund;iryof  Britifih  Columbia. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  a  gracing  country;  the  western  portion,  traversed 
by  the  giant  Cascade  Mountains,  has  an  extremely  humid  climate,  and  is  cov- 
ered  with  dense  forests  of  f.\g:miic  evergreen  trees.  The  numerous  saw  mtlla 
along  Pugtft  Souud.  llie  salmon  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  coal 
mines  at  Seattle  and  Bcllinghara  Bay,  occupy  most  of  the  p<rople,  but  there  ore 
fine  agricultural  districts  around  the  Sound  -hkI  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yakima 
and  the  Snake  Rivers.  Lumber,  6sb,  wheat,  iuid  coal  are  at  present  the  princi- 
pal exports,  but  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  discovered.  Olympia. 
the  capital,  is  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  southernmost  arm  of  the  Sound. 
SEAITLK  (43)  and  Tacoua  (36)  are  rising  ports  on  its  eastern  shores.  WaU.  A 
Wau.A  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Sn:Uce  River  district  in  the  soath-«asL 
The  San  Juan  /slandi.  in  the  channel  between  the  northern  coast  and  Van- 
couver, belong  to  this  State.  The  great  rivers  of  Washington  have  their  rise 
beyond  its  limits — the  Columbia  in  British  Columbia,  and  its  chief  tributary, 
the  Snake  or  ShostioiM  Kiver,  in  the  north-west  of  Wyoming. 
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MEXICO. 

The  Confederate  Republic  of  Mexico  includes  the  northern  and 
larger  portion  of  the  isthmus  which  unites  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States,  on  the  Wfst  and 
south  by  ihe  Pacific,  and  on  ihe  cast  by  the  Mexican  Gnlt  To  the 
south-east  it  adjoins  the  narrow  regions  known  as  Central  America. 

The  Mexican  portion  of  the  isthmus  varies  in  width  from  so«  miles  in  the 
north  to  i«s  <ti  (1^  south.  Its  area  is  cslimatcri  at  740,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  xa  limes  that  of  EngUnd  and  Wnlcs. 

The  coasts  of  Mexico  are  in  general  low  and  unbroken.  The  principal  inlets 
are  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy  on  the  cut,  and  the  Gulf  of  California  and  that  of 
Tcliaaatepec  on  the  wesL  The  Atlantic  coast-line  of  the  republic  has  a  total 
laigth  of  s,6oo  miles,  but  the  l^ific  coasts  are  much  longer,  extending  lu  aboui 

4,e«o  miles. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES:  Mexico  consists  of  a  high  plateau, 
bordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land  on  cither  side.  This  low 
plain  is  generally  of  greater  breadth  upon  the  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  than  upon  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  low  coast- 
plain,  the  country  rises  towards  the  interior  by  a  succession  of 
terraces,  one  above  another,  until  at  length  the  summit  of  the  table- 
land is  reached. '  The  higher  parts  of  this  vary  from  6,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  plain  upon  which  the  city  of  Mexico  stands 
is  about  7,50a  feet.' 

The  surface  of  the  Mexican  Plateau  is  diversified  both  by  continuous  chains 
oflugfa  ground  and  by  isolated  mountain-peaks,  many  of  which  arc  volcanoes. 
Atnoog  Ihe  tatter  CiUattepetl  or  ±ilar  Mountain,  also  called  Oricaba,  readies 
17,372  feet,  bm  this  giant  peak  is.  according  to  a  Mexican  Gcograptay.  several 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  colossal  volcano  oF  Popocatepetl,  which  is  visible 
from  the  capital,  about  6?  miles  distant'  The  "Smoking  Mountain,"  forsucb 
is  the  meaning  of  the  name,  sends  forth  smoke,  but  has  not  been  in  emplioo 
for  nearly  350  years.  '•  Within  its  crater,  which  is  a  mile  acroH  and  1,000  feet 
deep,  are  enormous  beds  of  pure  sulphur.  For  the  purpose  of  obtainiog  this 
mineral,  several  persons  make  thetr  abode  in  the  crater,  ascending  and  dcsceod- 
ing  its  walls  with  the  aid  of  ropes.  JomUo,  another  volcano  of  this  chain,  is 
remarkable  for  faavinK  been  thrown  op  in  a  single  night  (in  1759),  from  fertile 
fields  of  sugar  and  indigo  to  a  hdgfat  of  1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plateau." 

The  Mexican  Plateau  is  bordered  on  the  cast  by  the  Siacra  Madrc,  a  pro- 
longRiion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  neiitn*  in  these  mountains,  dot  in  the 
lower  sierras  on  the  western  side  of  the  plateau,  are  there  any  elevatioos  a|>- 
proacbingin  height  to  the  lofty  volcanoes  between  Mexico  and  the  depnsnoa 
of  Tehu^ntepec  llie  upland  plains  are  generally  treeless,  but  the  main  cfaaia 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  covered  with  pines,  cedars,  oaks.  && 
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Mexico  has  no  rivers  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Some  of  the  sUcaiiu 
which  water  portions  of  the  interior  ploteau  terminate  in  mU  lakes,  without 
reaching  the  sea. 

The  Etio  Graatl«  forms  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Stales. 
Of  tlie  nven  within  Mexico  the  largest  is  the  Santlagro,  which  drains  the  central 
part  of  the  country  and  flows  into  the  Pacific. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Chapala,  through  which  the  Santiago  flows ;  Caytn&n, 
in  the  north ;  and  the  small  lake  of  Tezcuco,  near  Mexico. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  Mexico  varies  from  north  to  south, 
being  on  the  whole  mild  in  the  north,  warm  in  the  centre,  and 
tropical  in  the  south. 

But  the  Lcmpuature  al&o  varies  from  the  const  to  the  great  tablelands  in  the 
interior.  Tlie  low  plains  which  stretch  along  the  coast  are  inteni-cly  hot  and 
generally  unhealthy.  Tlie  interior  plateaux  enjoy  a  moderate  lemper.iiure.  and 
the  various  elcvBtioM  whidi  are  passed  through  in  the  ascent  to  them  exhibit  a 
progressive  dimiuuLioti  of  heat.  Genixally  spealuDg,  elevaliODS  above  3,000 
feet  are  free  from  the  unhealthy  influences  which  belong  to  the  damp  and  healed 
atmosphere  of  the  coast. ' 

PRODUCTIONS:  The  natural  productions,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  are  rich  and  Toried,  but  they  are  turned  to  comparatively 
little  account. 

Gold  .-ind  silTer,*  with  numerous  other  useful  metals  and  minerals,  are  ex- 
tensively distributed.  The  silver  mines  in  the  Sierra  Madrt  were  foniierly  the 
richest  in  the  world.  A  great  many  mines  are  still  worked,  but  the  mineral 
produce  of  Mexico  in  the  present  day  is  inconsiderable  compared  to  its  former 
amount. 

A  rich  variety  of  fruits,  raediciual  herbs,  and  other  vegetable  procluclinns,  are 
native  to  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  the  cochineaX-plant,  a  species 
of  cactus  upon  which  the  cochineal-insect  (valued  for  its  red  dye)  thrives,  VaoUia, 
eaeao,  and  jaUpa  arc  native  to  Mexico.  Tobacco,  coffee,  Lndiffo,  and  SDirarai'e 
grown  ;  the  first  named  is  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

INHABITANTS  :  This  vast  region,  which  is  about  6  times  the 
size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  a  population  of  less  than  13 
millions,  of  whom  scarcely  2  millions  are  of  pure  or  nearly  pure 
white  race,  while  no  less  than  6  millions  are  Indians. 

The  whiles  are  almost  exclusively  of  Spanish  descent.  About  four  millions 
ore  mettiaoes,  that  is,  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  blood. 

DUtioctious  of  Race  were  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  t6^,  but  of  a  total 
population  of  ta  millions  only  3?^  millions  are  taxable,  and  very  few  of  the 
mixed  Indian  race  can  be  regarded  as  civilised.  Some  of  the  geHtt  sin  ratot. 
OS  the  Spaniards  derisively  call  the  Indians,  rise,  however,  to  high  po<ations  in 
the  Suie.  and  Benito  Juarez,  the  famous  Federalist  President,  by  wbOK  orders 
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the  unfontinate  Kmpcror  Maximilian  was  «hm  in  1867.  was  a  fblUt] 
Indian.  Tbc  Aitec  Indtaiu  of  ^(exica,  Puebla.  and  Vent  Crui  are  tbe  de- 
sceodonts  of  the  famous  race  which  bad  formed  a  hig^hly  cinlwed  empire  oa 
tbc  plateau  of  Aoahuac  long  before  tbe  Spaniards  set  fool  in  tbe  country. 

Tbe  Creole*,  as  the  pure  descendanu  of  whiter  are  called,  and  most  of  tbe 
Mestlxoes  and  civilized  Indians,  are  RoiiLin  Catholics. 

I'ttblic  cduciition,  whkb  is  by  law  free  and  compulsory,  is  very  backward. 

INDUSTRIES:  SilTer-minm^,  cattle-rearing',  and  agriculture 
are  the  leading  occupations  of  the  Mexican  people. 

Tbc  nlrer  miaei  of  Mexico  were  fonnerly  the  richest  in  tbe  world,  and  they 
still  yield  n  large  proportion  of  the  world's  production  of  silver.  Gold.  ooppcTt 
lead,  iron,  tin,  coal,  and  oilier  minerals  arc  also  abundant,  as  well  as  beauttfnl 
marble  and  excellent  building  stone. 

CatUe-reuior  is  tbe  main  industry  on  tbe  great  plains  in  tbe  interior,  especi- 
ally in  Northern  Mexico.  There  are  over  ao.ooo  cittlc  ranches,  and  herds  of 
30,000  to  30,000  bead  of  caiilc  nre  common.  Mules  and  horses,  goats  and 
sheep,  are  also  very  numerous. 

Agrlcoltorc  is  even  yet,  except  in  a  few  localities,  conducted  in  an  extreiaely 
primitive  fx^hion,  but  the  Govcmmcnt  is  now  paying  great  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  enterprise.  Maize  is  tbe  chief  cereal  crop,  bul  wheat, 
barley,  and  rice  are  also  grown.  The  acreage  under  coiion,  sugar-ouie,  bene- 
qucn  <a  textile  plant),  coffee,  and  tobacco  is  steadily  increasing. 

Haimbeturins:  is  at  present  almost  confined  to  the  weaving  of  eocton  and 
woollen  fabrics  for  home  use.  and  to  the  making  of  saddlery  and  earthenware. 

COMMERCE  :  The  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  tbe  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Gennany. 
Annual  value,  23  millions  sterling. 

The  chief  exports,  in  order  of  value,  are  Arru^vfit  |a  textile  fitm),  nJotr, 
c<^ie,  hides  and  skins,  Umber  (chiefly  maliogany),  totceeo.  vanilla,  ixtie  {textile 
f\\Kt)  copper . gum ,  Uad,  litr  anivmU ,  (tz.    Annnal  value,  I3>9  millions  sterlioc^ 

The  principal  imports  are  UsHU  fairits.  vutat  goads  and  matkitury,  kc 
Annual  value,  105^  millions  sterling. 

Porta:  Tbe  principal  ports  arc  Vera  Cnu,  Tampico,  Matamoros,  Progreso. 
and  Campeacby.  on  the  Mexican  Gulf ;  and  Guaymas,  Mazallan,  San  Bias, 
ManzaotUo,  Acapulco.  and  Tdiuantepec,  on  tlic  Pacific  Coast. 

tntenial  Coououolcatioa ;  The  roads  are  bad  and  scarcely  anrwbera  adapted 
for  curiages.  Rmilways  now  connect  ihe  capital  with  tbc  chief  inbuid  towns, 
and  with  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  on  tbe  Gulf  Coast,  and  with  San 
Bias.  Manxanillo,  and  Acapulco  on  ibe  Pacific  Coast  The  lines  connecting  tbe 
city  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States  railways  cross  tbe  Rio  Grande  at  three 
points — at  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and  at  Laredo.  Then  an  now  over  5,000 
miles  of  railway  open  lor  traffic 

GOVERNMENT:  Mexico  forms  a  federal  republic,  under  an 
elective  PresidenL  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress. 
consisting  of  a  Honse  of  Represeatatives  and  a  Senate.  Each  of 
the  States  has  its  own  constitution,  government,  and  laws. 

Tbe  hisiory  of  Mexico,  as,  unfortuoaiely,  of  almost  all  Spanish  America,  is 
a  mere  record  of  pronuncianientos  and  uprisings  without  end— one  lefulatua 
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after  ftnotber  and  milJlary  despoUsm,  alternating  u-tlh  periods  or  perr«et  an- 
archy, combining  with  the  influences  of  an  oppressive  priesthood  to  destroy 
tbe  prosperity  of  the  country.  During  the  List  decade,  however,  the  country 
has  been  peac?.ible  nud  has  prospered,  .ind  the  construction  of  an  efl!icif^ntj| 
railway  system,  connected  with  that  of  itte  Uniied  States,  has  powerfully  as--' 
sisted  in  de\-e1oping  its  vast  resources.  The  annual  revenue  now  iuuounts  to 
about  7  miUion3  sterling,  and  the  expenditure  10  7^  millions.  The  public  debt, 
external  and  internal,  is  about  i6}i  millions. 

DIVISIONS  and  TOWNS:  Mexico  is  divided  into  twenty-seven 
States,  two  Territories,  those  of  lj>wer  California  and  Tepic^  and 
the  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  States  are  named,  in  most  cases,  after  the  towns  which  they  in- 
clude, but  few  of  these  arc  of  any  considerable  sire.  The  city  of  Mexico,  which 
greatly  exceeds  any  other  in  population,  is  the  capital. 

The  city  of  MEXICO  (330)  stands  on  the  interior  tableland,  nearly  midway 
between  the  two  oceans,  and  at  an  elevation  ofmore  than  7,000  fret  nbove  their 
waters.  It  was  already  a  seat  of  empire — the  capital  of  the  naiirc  Axtcc  mon- 
archy— when  Cortez  reduced  Mexico  under  tbe  Spanish  arms.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  i6lh  century.  It  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  New  Orleans,  and  witli 
Vera  Crui  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  the  ports  of  Acapulco.  Manxanillo 
and  San  Bias  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vera  Cnix  (24)  and  Acaptdco— the  one  on  the  .Atlantic  Coast,  the  other  on  that 
of  the  Pacific — are  the  chief  seaports  of  Mexico.  Vera  Cnu  occupies  an  un- 
healthy situation  on  the  low  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tampico,  further 
north  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  has  some  share  in  Mexican  commerce,  espe- 
cially in  exporting  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Matamortw  is  an  important  town 
on  the  borders  of  Tex.is  ;  it  stands  on  the  Rio  Grande  about  40  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Aca|>ulco,  on  the  Pacific,  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  Maz&tlan,  Guaymas,  Sao  Bias,  MaszauUlo,  and  Tehuantepec,  which 
are  also  on  the  Pacific,  arc  rising  ports,  and  three  of  them  are  connected  by 
are  also  on  the  l*acifio,  are  rising  ports.  Three  of  these  Tacific  ports — Acapulco, 
San  Bias  and  Ntazatlan— Lire  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  interior  arc  Puebla  (80).  at  the  foot  of  Popocatepei!, 
to  the  south-east  of  Mexico,  Leoa  {50),  to  the  north-west  of  the  capital,  and 
GuadaluAra  I95},  further  west,  in  the  ralley  of  tbe  Santiago  River ;  all  the 
three  arc  manufacturing  towns  of  some  importance. 

•,*  Very  few  among  the  oiJrer  cUlo  of  M«ico  pov>e«  any  oibci  than  loail  jniportance. 
Tht  whole  country  exbibita  a  van  d*cIio«  from  its  floorishinu  condilion  during  ll»e  i*th 
and  17th  centuries,  when  the  tr«i«itrc*  of  the  New  WorW  w««  poured  into  Europe  frwn 
\\s  shores.  Wut  it  contains  abundant  indications  of  former  protperity,  ihowii  in  the  laaff- 
nificent  architectural  decoratiorn  of  many  of  its  dtles,  dieb  fine  cathodralt,  ctKiventa,  and 
other  itnicturei.  There  ar«  also  in  varioiu  parts  of  MuUo,  Boounwma  of  earlier  date 
which  bear  lesttmony  to  Uie  partial  civiliiation  attained  by  tbe  Indians  prior  10  the  Spanish 
conqaeAt.  Many  of  these  monuments  bear  coosideiablo  rewmblance  to  the  mini  lliat  ar« 
10  numerously  Mrewn  over  the  plldna  of  Western  Asia,  and,  like  them,  are  gawd  on  with 
worulcr,  not  unmixed  willi  awe,  by  tba  present  dcgciMrate  race  of  natives. 

The  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf 
to  which  its  name  ts  given,  forms  one  of  the  Territories  that  are  nllnchcd  to 
Mexico.  Tbe  name  of  Lower  California  ts  given  to  this  region,  in  order  to 
distinguish  il  from  the  State  of  CiUifomin  to  the  north,  of  which  It  is,  physically, 
the  continuation.  The  entire  peninsula  is  scarcely  anything  raon:  than  an 
irregular  mountain  range  sloping  more  or  less  steeply  10  tlic  sea  on  either  side. 
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The  Territory  has  an  area  of  over  60,000  square  miles,  but  thepopQlaition,  coo- 
sisling  chiedy  of  Spanish  and  Indiaa  b-iif-castes,  does  not  exceed  40,00a  I-a. 
Pas  (9),  the  capital,  lies  at  the  bead  of  a  fine  natural  harbour  on  the  «outb* 
eastern  coast.  Loreto,  to  the  aorth.  and  San  Aatoido  to  the  sontb  of  La  Pu, 
are  silver-mioiug  centres. 

YUCATAN,  also  a  peninsula,  adjoining  the  opposite  extremity  of  Meiko, 
forms  one  of  the  Mexican  States.  It  has  an  area  of  30.000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  300,000,  four-fifths  of  them  Indians  anJ  Mestizoes.  Tltere 
are  enormous  nuns  of  ancient  Indian  towns  at  Uxnial  and  other  places — the 
work  of  the  civilized  Maya  Indians,  whose  descendants  still  speak  the  old 
language,  and  obstinately  hold  aloof  from  the  while  man.  It  contains  the  towiu 
of  Herida  (33)  and  Campeachy,  the  former  of  which  is  the  capiUl.  A  railway 
joins  Merida  with  the  port  of  Progreso  and  several  towns  in  the  interior. 

-.* "  When  Mados  first  became  kuowo  u  Esropcaaa,  the  roUns  race  was  ibe  Aitocs,  a 
peopk  skilled  in  titling  the  90Q,  in  we«viiiK  coUon  doih.  in  workiag  the  iMtaU  (ejie^i 
iroaX  aad  other  ttaefiil  mttM.  They  had  achooU,  a  wyttva  of  wri^ng,  a  literaUiie,  populotts 
ddcs,  and  an  ifficient  govemiaent.  To  Mexhli,  their  god  of  war,  Erom  whom  MezioD 
derived  lu  name,  ifaey  odered  buman  sacrifices  in  owgnificgot  temples. 

"  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  AmcrioL,  Cortex,  with  about  Ooo  Spaniards,  invaded  this 
vast  empire,  and,  notwidlsiaDdin);  an  heroic  retbtaooe,  effected  its  conquest  <isxtX  For 
300  yean  the  Kovenuaent  was  In  the  hands  of  Spanish  vioerays,  who  were  almoct  abselsie, 
and  kqpc  the  oatires  in  ipaorance  and  wretchedneak 

"  The  Uexicaas  freed  thaaselvei  Inn  Spanish  rule  in  t8».  Three  years  afterwards  a 
republic  was  established.  I.aTge  tracts  of  territory  were  lost  in  conseqneaot  of  the 
Texan  revolution  (1^36}  and  the  war  with  the  Uaiied  Stales  {tt^&-^i}.  In  t86},  after  the 
iovasioo  d  the  country  by  a  French  army,  Muico  was  auule  aa  empire,  and  a  Earnpiaa 
prince  placed  00  the  ihroae,  but  within  four  year*  the  republic  was  restored." 


CENTRAL     .AMERICA. 

Central  America  includes  the  narrow  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  Mexico  10  the  Isthmtis  of  Paa&ma.  This  region  is 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  either  side,  and  no  part  of  it  is  far  remove<i  from  one  or  other  of 
the  g^reat  oceans. 

Central  America  is  txianded  by  Maxica  on  the  mar/k,  the  Caribbean  Sea  00 
the  <aj/.  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  and  seat/t. 

The  arra  of  this  territory  a  estimated  at  174,000  miles,  or  about  three  times 
that  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  trtaJ/h  varies  from  300  miles  in  the  centre  to 
70  in  the  south. 

Central  America,  like  Mexico,  consists  of  high  plateaux  in  the 
interior^  with  low  plains  adjoining  the  coast. 

The  plateaux  are  inferior  in  betgbt  to  those  of  Mexico,  but  they  are  bordered 
on  the  western  side  by  high  mountains,  many  of  which  rea^  aa  allJtade  of 
13.000  feet  and  upwards.  Several  of  ibese  mountains  are  active  vtrtcaDoes, 
and  eruptions  occur  from  time  10  time,  while  eaitbquokes  ore  frequent  and  <kw 
stnictive  The  low  plain  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  of  considerable  extent, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  \f«tqnito  C*ajt. 
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The  rivers  of  Central  America  are  of  little  importance,  except  in 
so  far  as  ihey  afford  the  means  of  navigation  into  the  interior,  and 
of  thereby  etTecting  a  nearer  approach  to  communication  between 
the  two  oceans. 

The  River  S*n  Juaa,  which  enters  the  Coribbenn  Sea  below  Greylown  {or  San 
Juan  dc  Nicaragua),  has  bence  become  of  some  nocc  It  issues  from  the  large 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  the  western  shores  of  which  approach  within  eleven  miles 
of  the  Pacific.  Steamers  navigate  the  rivnr  ami  lake,  aii<l,  when  the  canal  now 
being  constructed  U  opened,  this  route  will  form  the  most  frcfiuenled  line  of 
communicalion  bctwern  the  countries  that  lie  upon  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
American  continent.  The  smaller,  but  still  extensive.  Lake  of  Manairua  or 
Leon  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Uike  Nicaragua,  and  discharges  a  stream  into 
il. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  Central  America  resemble 
those  of  Mexico.  The  coasts  are  hot  and  tmheslthy,  while  the 
elevated  interior  is  comparatively  temperate. 

There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  ^iic,  as  well  as  other  valuable 
mineral  produce,  but  the  real  wcaltli  of  the  country  consists  in  the  vegetable 
productions — valuable  cabinet  and  dye-woods,  cottoa,  coSee,  sacmr,  cochineal, 
iodigro,  cocoa,  sarsaparilla,  tobacco,  Ac. 

The  total  population  of  Central  America  Is  estimated  at  about  5 
milliotts,  an  average  of  17  to  the  square  mile, 

Three-fotu'tlu  of  the  population  of  tlic  Central  American  States  are  either 
Indians  or  Mestizoes.  The  whites,  who  arc  cvcQ'wherc  the  ruling  race,  are 
almost  uniformly  of  Spianish  descent.  Many  of  the  Indians  !i\tcak  the  Spanish 
language. 

In  all  these  countries,  agrlcaltore  h  in  a  backward  condition  and  the  pro- 
duce of  small  amount,  compared  witli  the  capabilities  which  they  possess. 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  political  insecurity,  due  to  the  irequent 
revolutions.* 

Indigo,  cochUieal.  co0e«  (the  last  chiefly  from  Costa  Rica),  with  togar,  hidei, 
and  valuabl*  cablott  and  dye-woods,  &&,  are  the  chief  exportable  products. 
The  exports  to,  and  imports  from.  Great  Rritain— the  latter  consisting  chiefly 
of  cotton  goods,  metal  wares,  and  machinery— each  amount  to  about  a  miUioa 
sterling. 

DIVISIONS  :  Five  distinct  States'— the  republics  of  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica — and  one  British 
colony — British  Honduras  or  Belize — are  included  within  Central 
America.' 
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t.  Onml  Anurica  iim  atmyt  bven  ornlUk  Is 
i«T9linii>n«.  *»!  eutbquilcM  ar«  not  Infroqucini 
"Thawk  Cod,  wc  1u*a  ImiI  aHly  two  Mft)M]a*k«« 
and  ttif««  rttvotoHaai  ihii  J***,'  *>cl>liDal  iIm 
PmldeDi  of  Sa»  Sitradoc  oa  oaa  oceula*. 

3.  TMweu  oftlia  CMtti«]  Amehcan  SuUi  coai- 
Mrad  with  Uut  «f  Ei«IbwI  «nd  WUu  la  i-irnVu* 
JJtfMtitfmi,  aaangnMn  H»mdttrmt,  Mtt^Mrdt: 
G*mt*itml*.  «MT4rtte:  NtemwmgUtt.  fiVMiubi; 
uM  C«Ai  Kim.  oat  haU: 


%  "  Tba  SpuUard*  Bilihirat«ri  Ihk  tw*aa  aaon 
aftirr  CobtoitMia  lint  rlviMd  u«  comI  e(  Hondnn* 
U  tjM,  aad  tkojr  heM  It  b«  a^arly  jbo  yaan.  Tlir 
IWa  SiMm,  UB  MUba^liw  tbab  hutopattdanoa  la 
Hbs.  (MiMd  dwBMltc*  fata  a  Fodsnl  KefmbUc, 
but  ttw  aAluo  was  aoon  hankan,  and  tiat*  than 
Ihair  piofnaa  hai  bmao  rauidad  tjr  fivqtMnt  t«v» 
iDtlnaa  rad  ctrfi  Mrifa.' 


The  Crown  Colooy  of  Ukitish  Honduras  or  Belize,  ihe  only 
British  possession  in  Central  America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mexican  State  of  Yucatan,  on  the  west  and  south  by  Gnatemala, 
and  on  the  cast  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  an  area  ur  7,500 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  30,000,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  Negroes  and  Indians. 

Physically,  British  Honduras  has  a  like  eong^ruratioQ  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
Centnil  American  Sutcs — flat  and  swampy  along  the  coast-line;  then  pine  and 
cohoon  ridges  ;  next,  primeval  forest-land,  broken  here  and  there  by  lofty  bills 
and  sometimes  cooiidcrable  savannalis;  and,  finally,  mountain  ranges,  whkll 
run  with  more  or  less  continuity  along  the  western  frontier. 

The  climate  and  soil  along  the  coast  are  adapted  for  the  luxuriant  gromb  o< 
almost  eTer>-  tropical  product,  and  the  vast  forests  teem  with  on  exbaustless 
weollli  of  mabog^any,  cedar,  logwood,  iroo-wood,  pine  and  ta<U»-rubb«f  trc«s, 
H-ith  sarsaparilla  and  other  oscful  shrubs  and  plants.  Sagar  is  St:il  largely  ex- 
ported, and  there  are  large  coffee  plnntaltotis,  while  bananas,  plaatalna,  cocoa- 
nuts,  pine-apples,  oranges,  mangoes  and  other  fruits  are  extensively  grown. 
But  the  amin.i;  of  mahoerinr  and  logwood  is  the  chief  industry,  and  mabc^any, 
logn-ood,  and  bananas  are  ibe  mo^t  Jmpoitant  axticles  of  export,  principally  to 
Great  Britam  and  the  United  Stites.  The  total  exports  now  amount  to  over 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  Capital  and  a  larger  supply  of  labour  alone  are  wanted 
to  de^-eIop  the  great  resoiirces  of  this  Colony  and  moke  it  oiie  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  many  '"  tropical  gnrdcns  "  of  England.  The  capital  and  centre 
of  trade  is  the  neat  and  picturesque  little  town  of  B1*^L1ZE,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Belixe  River. 

GUATEMALA. 
Guatemala,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Central  American  Re- 
publics, has  an  area  of  about  46,800  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  \]-i  millions,  mure  than  half  of  whom  arc  pure  Indiana, 
the  rest  being  half-castes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  descendants 
of  Europeans. 

Hie  elevated  mountain  chain  which  traverses  the  country  from  west  to  east, 
has  several  volcanic  summits  over  13,000  feet  in  height  Earthquakes  are  fre. 
quent,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Central  America  is  more  or  less  liable  to  earth- 
quakes, which  ore  sometimes  of  great  violence.  The  country  Is  well-watered 
and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  sugar, 
maixc.  wheat,  and  rice,  but  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  coeoa-nats 
are  also  produced.  Farm  animals  are  very  numerous,  but  though  gold,  silver, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other  minerals  exist,  they  are  little  worked.  Ther^isaline 
of  railway  from  each  of  the  I'acific  porU  Champerico  and  San  Jot6— the  litke 
from  the  latter  runs  to  the  capital,  NEW  GUATEMALA  (66).  and  is  to  be 
continued  to  St,  Thotnas,  a  port  at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  The  capital  is  more  populous  than  any  other  city  in  Central 
America.  The  older  city  of  that  name — the  former  capital  of  the  State — was 
abandoned  as  the  seat  of  government  hiim  its  liability  to  earthquakes,  as  wdl 
OS  from  the  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  eruptions  of  oeigfabottring 
volcanoes. 
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SALVADOR. 
Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  its 
area  being  7,328  square  miles,  only  about  one-sixth  that  of  England 

and  Wales. 

This  liulc  republic  (which  ranks  second,  however,  in  poini  of  population) 
exlenris  along  the  Pacific  Coafll  for  about  170  miles,  and  inland  for  about  40 
miles  to  the  frontiers  of  Honduras.  It  has  a.  population  of  over  050. om,  who 
are  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and.  within  recent  years, 
mining.  The  capital.  SAN  SALVADOR  (17).  founded  in  i^S.  has  been  re- 
peatedly  devastated  by  earthnuakes,  and  was  finally  destroyed  in  a  few  seconds 
in  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  April,  1854-  -  Four  years  later,  the  people  coromenced 
to  build  another  city,  though  not  on  the  same  site,  but  in  1873  the  new  capital 
was  partly  destroyed,  and  again,  in  1879,  it  suffered  se^-ercly.'  The  principal 
pert  is  La  Llbertad,  on  the  coast,  15  miles  south-west  of  the  capilaL  A  rait- 
way  cotioects  (he  port  of  Acajutla  with  several  inland  towns. 

HOND  U  RAS. 

Honduras  lies  between  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  and  extends 
along  the  Caribbean  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  to  Cape 
Gracias  h.  Dios.  It  has  an  area  of  about  46,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  less  than  half  a  million,  mostly  Indians  and  Ladinos, 
or  half-castes. 

The  chief  commercial  products  of  Honduras  are  caltle,  mahogflny,  hides, 
and  india-rubber,  and  it  has  great,  but  almost  undevelopeit,  mineral  wealth. 
The  capital  of  the  republic  is  TEGUCIGALPA  (13),  40  miles  south-east  of 
the  former  capital.  Comayagrni.  The  chief  ports  are  TraziUo  and  Ooioa, 
both  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

N  ICARAGUA. 

Nicaragi;a  Is  the  largest  State  of  Central  America,  having  an 
area  of  51,660  squaremiles.  Us  population,  however,  only  amounts 
to  400,000,  of  whom  but  a  small  number  are  of  European  descent. 

This  St.ite  is  naturally  the  richest  in  Central  America,  Init  long-oonlinued 
political  troubles  have  hindered  any  great  progress.  The  Nicaragua  Ship 
Canal,  which  seems  likely  to  accomplish  what  the  Panama  Cinal  Comp.iny  has 
failed  to  do.  is  to  extend  from  Grey  Town  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  iUiio  on  ths 
Pacific,  utilising  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  channels  of  several  rivers  for 
ft  part  of  the  way.  Thf^  hke  surface,  it  may  be  recalled,  is  higher  than  the  sea, 
and  no  less  than  six  locks  will  be  needed  to  lift  and  lower  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal.  The  entire  length  of  the  canal  will  be  about  170  miles,  of 
which  not  more  than  30  will  have  10  be  excavated.  The  present  capital  is 
MANAGUA  (16),  which  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  an  active  volcano,  near 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Managua.  Leon,  the  old  capital,  is  now  partly  in 
ruins,  but  has  still  about  35,000  inhabitants.  Granada,  on  the  north-western 
border  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Central  America.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
is  Orey  Town  or  San  ]u.in  dc  NicoragutL. 

1.  la  SvpMntwr,  la^i,  aiwUtsr  tenilic  «*nh-|  thccoavnlikn)  anillhalanornrcjuid  tlMidcstniC* 
q««h»  dovutated  Om  country.  HanO*  a  town.  mS'  I  Moo  oT  proptrty  eqaaUad,  V  k  dhl  (Krt  ■xccvil,  Ibe 
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COSTA    RICA. 

Costa  Rica,  the  most  southern  State  of  Central  America,  ex- 
tends across  the  isthmus,  and  has  an  area  of  30,ooo  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  most  of  them  of  Spanish 
descent,  the  half  castes  beinjf  few  in  number. 

Costa.  Rica,  Uk  "  rich  coast. "  is  rich  not  only  in  the  preciotu  inetjUs— many 
gold  and  silver  miaes  are  worked  bnt  also  in  its  fertile  loil,  which  will  grow 
almost  anythiBS.  Cattle-rearing  U.  howcTer.  the  main  industrr.  Coffee  and 
bananas  are  the  chief  acricultaral  products,  but  mnize.  rice,  wheat.  Ac.  are 
alio  cultivated.  Tbe  other  exports  are  cedar  and  fustic  wood,  hides  and  sldns, 
cocoa,  indianibber.  and  mother-of-pearL  SAN  JOSE  (L4),  the  capital,  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  port  of  Limoc.  on  the  Atlantic,  and  with  Pnata  Arenaa, 
on  the  E^iciGc 


THE    WEST    INDIES. 

The  West  Indies*  form  an  immense  semicircular  ch«un  of 
islands,  extending  from  Southern  Florida  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  open  Atlantic. 

The  numerous  islands  of  this  re^on  are  geographically  divided  into  (i)  the 
Bahamas,  (a)  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  (3)  the  Lksct  Antilles.  The  Lesser 
Aniitle*  arc  further  subdivided  into  (a)  ihc  Leeward  Islands,  and  f^)  the  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

The  Bahamas  arc  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  West  Indiiin  ArchipeUfo. 

The  Greater  Antilles  consist  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  islands. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  comprehend  the  long  chain  of  islands  that  stretdi,  in  a 
curved  line,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Porto  Rico  lo  the  mainland  of  South 
America. 

The  total  area  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  estimated  at  95,000  square 
mi1es,>  of  which  the  Greater  Antilles  include  not  less  than  83.000  square  miles. 

All  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  more  or  less  motm- 
tJUaoua.  So,  nlso,  with  few  exceptions,  are  the  islands  belonging  to 
the  Windward  and  the  Leeward  chains.  The  Bahama  Islands,  on 
the  contrary,  are  almost  wholly  level. 

In  Cuba,  thehugest  island  of  the  West  Indies,  the  mountains  reach  ncariy 
S.ooo  feet  abov^  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  the  monntnins  in  the  island  ol  Haiti 
exceed  that  altitude.  The  Blue  Mountains  of  Jam.iica  are  upwards  of  7.000 
feet.  Fertile  plains  and  watered  valleys  alternate  with  the  high  grounds.  Many 
of  the  smaller  Islands  have  peaks  which  rise  to  3.000  feet,  and  some  evea 
to  double  that  altitude. 

The  cUmata  of  the  West  Indies  is  thoroughly  tropicaL  With  the  exoeptioo 
of  a  part  of  the  Bahama  chain,  the  entire  archipdago  is  wUtun  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  exhibits  the  usual  characteristics  of  that  bell  of  the  globe;  Bui  the 
average  lempmture  Is  not  so  high  as  in  the  oorreapoodiBC  Uillude*  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

B.  So  I  111 II    faocMM  ColuBbu  thoi«M  thi&Iraocaedlb«««M!>ratkM«tortodb. 
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The  dry  and  rainy  seasons  follow  one  another  with  iinrailing  regutarity.  and 
the  quantity  o(  rain  is  excessive— surpassing  {in  Ihe  case  of  some  of  Ihc  smaller 
islands)  that  which  is  expcriencnl  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It 
is  only  during^  the  rains  that  the  climate  is  unhealthy. 

The  most  valuable  productions  of  this  region  .-\re  those  which  belong  lo  the 
vegetable  world.  Manioc,  arum  (or  laro'},  sweet  potato,  arrowroot,  maize, 
pine-apple,  pimento.*  ffinger,  cocoa,  vaalUa,  the  tamarind,  srnaTa,  cocoa-out 
palm,  ioidlf  o,  and  tobacco  arc  indigenous  to  the  saiL  The  ngar-c&ne,  coffee* 
pUat.  and  bread-fruit  tree  flourish. 

Tbetotalpopiilatioaof  the  We&t  Indies  prubaUy  amounts  to  above  imilltooi, 
an  average  nf  over  40  persons  to  (he  square  mile. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  pupul.^tion  of  the  wliole  n-gion  ore  Negroes,  the  re- 
maining third  being  Whlt«8  and  Mulatloes— the  latter  of  mixed  European  and 
Negro  blood.  Europeans  and  people  of  European  descent  (Creoles)  .nre  most 
numerous  in  Cuba,  where  they  amount  to  considerably  more  than  one-halfof  the 
whole.  In  many  of  the  isLinds,  the  population  is  very  dense — in  Barbados,  for 
instance,  there  arc  over  i  ,000  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  or  twice  the  density 
in  England  and  Wales. 

The  chief  commercial  productions  of  the  West  Indies  are  su/^ar, 
rum,  Mo/iisses,  and  coffee ;  with  cocoa,  tobacco^  cotton,  spices  (chiefly 
pimento  and  g^inger),  to  a  smaller  amount. 

Three  of  ihc  above — sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  {or  treacle) — arc  the  produce 
of  the  sugar-cane,  the  culture  of  which  was  introduced  into  this  region  by  the 
Spaniards  at  an  early  date  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane  isevcn  yet  the  leading  industry  in  these  islands,  and  sugar, 
mm,  and  molasses  still  form  the  chief  exports.  But  the  palmy  d-iys  of  Jamaica 
and  other  sugar-growing  islands  came  to  an  end,  when  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
paled:.  With  controUable  slave  labour,  fortunes  were  rapidly  made — now  the 
negro  "can  no  longer  be  driven  to  work  in  the  canefield,  and  as  the  little 
patches  of  land  round  their  pal  in- thatched  huts  yield  abtmdantly  to  meet  all 
their  wants  in  this  climate  of  warm  sunshine  and  regular  rainfall,  they  lead  an 
easy  and  slothful  existence,"  Stern  necessity,  however,  the  mother  of  all  virtues, 
is  forcing  the  negro  to  more  active  exertion,  as  he  sees  that  the  introduction  of 
ooolie  labour  is  gradually  placing  the  planter  in  an  independent  position. 
Wantoflabour.  the  present  unreiuuneralive  prices  for  sugar,  and  other  causes. 
have  had  the  effccl  of  throwing  a  large  number  of  valuable  sugar  plantations 
out  of  cultivation.  Even  this  is  not  altogether  a  loss,  as  the  planters  are  now 
malting  great  efforts  to  grow  other  and  more  profitable  cropj ;  the  culture  of 
cotTee,  cocoa,  spioes,  arrowroot,  Ac,  is  thus  yearly  increasing,  while  the  stigar 
area  is  stationary  or  on  the  decrease — indeed  some  of  the  islands,  such  as 
Grenada,  have  now  ceased  lo  produce  any  sugar.  There  Is  much  timber  and 
some  mineral  wealth  in  a  few  of  the  islands,  but  neither  yields  any  appreciable 
result. 

DIVISIONS:  With  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  which 
is  divided  between  the  two  independent  republics  of  Haiti  and  Snn 
Domingo^  all  the  West  Indian  islands  arc  in  the  possession  of  five 
European  powers,  namely,  Great  Britain^  Spain^  FrancCy  Ho/land^ 
and  Denmark, 

1.  TU*  \%  « talaerdut  itMt,  At  iho  li  iKa  hatalA  ttt  I  and  maHy  otbar  of  tiM  Pactfc  ffreup. 
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BRITISH   WEST    INDIES. 

The  British  portion  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  includes  the 
large  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  Trinidad,  Bar- 
bados, and  other  islands  in  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

T1j«  BrilUh  West  todies  have  an  area  of  about  i  j.75«  square  milM.  and  a 
population  of  Qvtr  s  K  willina*,  most  of  whom  are  If  egroes  or  Molattoei.  Euro* 
pcans  or  people oC  European  descent  {Creoles)  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 
Of  the  aboriginal  tnhabitanti— the  savage  and  warlike  Caribs — a  few  families 
are  stilt  found  in  Pomintca  and  St.  Vincent,  and  thousands  of  the  race  are  said 
to  inhabit  the  north  of  Haiti,  where,  bowerer.  they  are  more  or  less  Unged 
with  Negro  blood. 

The  Administratire  DrrislaaB  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  are  ( l )  Jamaica, 
(3)  the  Bahama  Islands,  (3)  the  Leeward  Islands.  (4)  ibe  Windward  Iilands, 
(5)  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  (6)  Barbados. 

The  Bermodas,  a  group  of  islands  In  the  North  Atlaniie.  600  miles  west  at 
Cape  Hatteras,  are  niso  Briiish. 

JAMAICA. 

The  island  of  Jamaica,*  the  Xnimaca^  or  "land  of  wood  and 
water,"  of  the  old  Caribs,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands.  It  is  about  1 50  miles  in  length,  and 
50  miles  in  {greatest  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  4,200  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  over  600.000,  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  whom 
arc  whites. 

As  when  discovered  by  Columbus  in  14^,  so  now.  this  Island  is  "nost 
charmbiK'.  beautifnlly  wooded,  wcB  watered,  and  at>oaodlaff  in  pktm^sqoie  awMa- 
tains  anil  fertile  vaUeys."  The  Truitful  soil  prof]iice^  snsar,  coffee,  spices,  ftc, 
in  such  abund;uice  that  the  gre;ii  mineral  and  forest  wealth  of  the  colony  Is 
almost  neglected.  Owing  to  its  mountains  and  platenux.  there  is  a  wooderfhl 
variety  of  climate — a  few  hours'  ride  enables  one  to  exchange  the  tropical  beat 
of  the  coast  for  the  cool  and  salubrious  climate  of  the  uplands. 

A  glanoe  at  the  map  will  show  the  physical  character  of  the  island.  The 
grand  central  chain  of  the  Bin*  Uonotaias  rises  in  some  peaks  10  7,300  fleet 
above  the  sea.  Of  the  numerous  rivers,  only  one,  the  Black  Riv«r,  is  navigable, 
and  that  only  for  boats.  There  are  ezcdient  harbours ;  the  island  x^  intersected 
by  good  ro>id5.  and  there  are  about  70  miles  of  railway. 

"  BAost  of  the  staple  products  of  tropical  climates  axe  raised.  Safar  is  the 
prmdpal  export  in  quaoltty  ;  Jamaica  nun  is  still  counted  the  best  in  the  world; 
and  Ibe  coflfiM  grown  in  certain  districts  in  the  Blue  Mountains  fetches  the 
highest  price  in  the  London  market.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  Grajts  with 
ibe.United  Stales.  Malae  and  con  grow  luxuriantly.  The  guinea  grass,  from 
5  to  6  feet  in  height,  grows  wil<J.  and  is  superior  10  any  other  for  pasturage, 
while  the  woods  furnish  an  abundance  of  rich  dye  stafls,  drugs,  and  spkas,  and 
the  rarest  of  cabinet  woods. " 
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The  trade  of  Jnmaica  ts  mostly  with  the  Uniicd  States  (SD  per  cent.)  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (40  per  cent.).  The  chief  articles  of  exp{>rt,  in  order  of  value, 
arc — dye-woods,  fruits,  cotttt,  sngrAr.  and  mm.  The  centie  of  the  external  trade 
is  KINGSTON,  on  the  south  coast,  and  its  iiarbour — Port  Ray»i — is  the  finest 
of  ihiz  30  good  hirbours  of  the  island.  Montego  Bay  and  PaUaouth,  oa  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  are  also  imponant  ports. 

The  Goverament  is  adniuiistered  by  a  Governor,  aided  by  a  Privy  Council 
and  a  Legislative  Council — 9  members  of  tlie  liiter  are  elected.  The  island  is 
divided  iutu  three  coiinties — Surrey  in  the  cast,  AfiddUsex  in  the  cenire,  and 
Cornwall  in  the  west.  tCiNCSTON  in  Middlesex  is  th«  seut  or  government ; 
Spanish  Town,  the  former  capital,  is  about  1 1  miles  west  of  Kingston. 

TURK'S  and  CAICOS  ISLANDS  are  under  ihe  Government  of  Jamaica, 
although  Ihcy  geographically  form  a  part  of  the  Hahama  Archipelaga  Only  6 
of  the  30 '  cays'  included  in  the  group  are  inhabited— the  largest  is  Graad  Calcos, 
but  the  most  important  is  Grand  Turk.  The  only  impoi-tant  industry  is  salt- 
making,  but  there  is  .1  small  sponge  63hery. 

The  Cayaian  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  the  West  of  Jamwca,  are  simi* 
larly  attuchcd  to  the  Jaoiaicaii  government.  There  is  n  ipopulation  of  some 
4,000,  who  rear  cattle  and  export  coco-nuts  and  turtles.  The  Morant  Cayi  and 
P«dro  Cayi  are  also  attached  lo  Ihe  Government  of  Jamaica. 

THE     BAHAMAS. 
The  Bahamas  arc  the  most  northerly  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
They  lie  to  the  notlh  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  have  an  area  of  about 
5,800  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  50,000,  nearly  one-third  of 
whom  arc  whites. 

The  Uahama  chain  of  islands  and  reefs  is  nearly  800  miles  in  length,  rising 
in  water  10.000  to  13,000  feet  in  depth.  Of  over  500  islands  and  islets,  not  more 
than  ao  are  inhabited,  and  of  these  tlie  most  important  are  New  Prorideaca 
(containing  the  capital.  Nassai;),  San  Salvador  or  Watling  Island,  Abacs, 
Grand  Bahama,  Long  Island,  Eleutbera,  Great  loagua,  and  Andros,  with  Ihe 
Turk's  aad  Calcoa  lalaJids,  which  are  politically  attached  to  Jamiuca. 

Fruit-srowiag  is  the  chief  industry  in  these  lovely  islands,  and  enomious 
quantities  of  oranges,  bananas,  and  pine  applet  are  shipped,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  There  arc  admnlages  here  for  the  cultivation  of  oranges  not  known  in 
Florida,  as  the  islands  aic  proof  against  frost,  which  often  visits  Flurida.  The 
sponge  fishery  is  inipcjri.int,  but  the  fibre  Industry  promises  to  become  the  main- 
st.iy  of  the  colony. 

'. '  One  of  ibe  Pfl*>r'i^ft,  WaiUug  Uland  or  San  Salvador,  is  famous  u  die  Cm  Uud  in 
the  New  World  M«n  by  Coluutbiu.  On  the  morning  of  ibe  4lh  of  October,  1499,  tl  was 
that  the  siinplc  tiatives  burned  to  the  sliorc  to  sec  "  the  i>eoi>lc  from  Lcavca,"  lu  ihcy 
■apposed  the  gorgeously  dre^tcd  Spanbrds  to  be.  Columbus  wau  dellgbtcd  with  tbe 
loveliness  of  ihe  iiland,  and  was  entbosbsdc  in  iu  praises.  "  It  seems  (o  me,"  he  wrote, 
"  Uiat  1  couM  never  quit  so  eiichaating  a  ^lot,  as  if  a  tbousond  tongues  would  Dul  to  de- 
scribe it,  oi  if  my  baiids,  sp^i-bound,  would  never  \i<  able  u>  write  coiicemins  it."  Soine 
or  tbe  islands  ore,  indeed,  (wtfect  piu^disea  of  beauty,  with  a  wealth  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  plcuant  salubrious  climate,  attracting  bandreds  of  iandida  frooi  die  Sutes 
and  cltcwhae  every  winter.  Visitors  lo  Nusau  *ay  they  never  lire  of  the  lovely  walk* 
in  tbe  ilDwer-co>i-ered  woods  which  ore  like  immense  gaidens,  or  of  the  ionunierable 
boating  cxcurMuns  mnotiji  tbe  b»ya  and  Ugooiu,  the  waters  (JT  which  arc  nur^clloiuly 
cleat  ail  J  trAii&pafcnt. 
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THE    LEEWARD    ISLANDS. 
The  Leeward  Islands,  extending  from  the  Spanish  island  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  French  island  of  Martinique,  belong  to  Britain, 
with  the  exception  of  St  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Guadeloupe,  and 
a  few  other  islands. 

The  British  Colony  of  the  Leeward  Ulaiidi  is  a  rcdenilton,  rormeJ  in  1871,  of 
the  five  presidencies  of  (s)  Antigna,  (a)  St.  Cbri«topb«r  And  Navis,  I3)  Domtnlfa, 
(4)  Bf  oatMrrat,  and  (5)  the  Virgin  Islands.  Each  Presidency  is  in  charge  of  a 
Comintssioncr.  and  has  its  own  I..cgislaiure— the  whole  being  united  under  m 
Governor  and  a  generAl  L^islative  Council  for  the  whole  colonjr. 

ANTIGUA,  the  second  larRcsi  of  these  cbArming  islands,  is  the  seat  of  the 
general  government  of  the  Leeward  Iilands,  and  its  capital,  ST.  JOHN'S,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Governor-in-Chief.  Tlie  soil  of  this  island  is  fertile,  and  wagmr 
and  cottoa  a^e  grown ;  still  only  a  third  of  its  area  is  cultivated.  The  cUioate 
is  bealthy,  and  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  are  here,  but  the  Antiguan 
negro,  though  quiet  and  orderly,  is  no  great  believer  in  work,  and  oukes  no 
effort  to  belter  himself,  with  the  result  that  plantations  go  out  of  cultivation 
from  want  of  labour,  wfaxie  the  planter  also  suffers  from  frequent  droughts. 
Thirty  miles  north  of  Antigua  is  its  dependency — Barbuda— a  flat  and  fertile 
island,  producing  com,  coitoo,  pepper,  and  tobacco,  but  no  sugar. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  and  NBVIS.*  with  ANGUILLA,  form  one  pr«u- 
dency.  St.  Christopher,  better  known  as  St.  Kitts.  is  m  the  interior  lofty  and 
rugged,  and  a  semicircle  of  hilU  encloses  a  beautiful  and  fcitilc  plain — in  which 
stands  the  town  of  BASSErKSRE.  Tbe  climate  is  healthy,  the  soil  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  decidedly  advanced  state.  Sugar  is  the  principal 
crop  in  Sl  Kitts.  as  also  in  the  iieigbbouring  bland  of  Nevis,  which  is  simply 
or>e  circular  mountain  mass,  rising  from  tbe  sea  to  a  height  of  3,300  feet.  Half 
the  island  is  cultivable,  and  might  be  made  a  very  garden.  The  Utile  island  of 
Angiulla,  a  dependency  of  St.  Kitts.  exports  much  salt  and  phosphate  of  lime 
and  some  farm  produce. 

DOMINICA  is  a  mountainous  and  picturesque  island,  abounding  in  riven 
and  streams,  but,  out  of  186.000  acres,  only  some  ao.ooo  are  under  cultivat:on — 
the  rest  are  covered  with  virgin  forest.  It  exports  all  the  ordinary  West  Indian 
prodtKe.  The  position  of  the  island  is  unique — it  ties  between  the  two  Frendi 
islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  and  once  belonged  to  France,  and  baa 
remained  French  in  speech  ;  and  its  history  of  alternate  capture  and  eession  is 
most  evenlfuL    The  capital  is  Charlottetown  or  Roseau. 

MONTSERRAT,  so  widely  and  Mxll-known  for  its  healthful  Umc-frutt,  h  a 
small  island,  hilly,  but  Gertite  and  bealthy— the  healthiest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
Besides  lime-juice,  modi  wagmr  and  some  cotton  and  arrowroot  are  exported. 

Tb«  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  which  form  an  arcbipdago.  "  picturesque  to  view, 
bat  dangerous  to  navigation,"  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  i493<  and  be- 
came partly  British  so  early  as  t666.  The  three  inhabited  British  islands  an 
TorteU  (on  which  is  Roadtowx.  tbe  capital  of  the  group).  Aoavada,  and 
Virgin  Gerda.  all  of  which  have  su0ered  severely  from  hurricnnes.* 


1.  Ttiifh  iliin  hliaili  ■■■■  ilhi  iiiwMliiliwtil 

aCataMbia-th*  oM  br  Ui  a««  CUHte  MKN. 
FiMotibM— the  clhM  ff  ou  tK  (iusd<«*«i*4  pnk. 
*.  orUMtofdSr.Sw  amnr  KsmboU.  tba  *« 
ConnHv.  mmtm    -  AB  »u  b«%M  «Nd  vcnlas!.  the 


*^lh^rine  bhtt  pawtil  vMf  It,  aad  Ml  ■  frvil  ar 
MiMr mt iwoabk  Tha  ■!■>■  ii(  Itii  !■■  ■■■lia 
tnc  cvtalM  mn  all  toURr  dwtTOfwJ.  tin>tMr4>  af 
tbatowaUowa  damn,  sad  koraHv  m  hoi  ot  hjUi^ 
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THE    WINDWARD    ISLANDS. 

The  Windward  Islands  extend  from  M:ininiquc  to  Trinidad, 
and  include  St  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  Grenada, 
Tobago,  and  Barbados.  Of  these,  Tobago  is  politically  attached 
to  Trinidad,  and  Barbados  forms  a  separate  colony ;  the  rest  are  in- 
cluded in  the  British  Colony  of  the  Windward  Islands,  which  has 
a  total  area  of  over  500  square  miles  and  a  pupulaltun  of  about 
100,000,  not  onc-twenttcth  of  whom  are  whites. 

The  Windward  Islands  Colooy  has  no  general  Legislative  Council  like  the 
Leeward  Islands;  each  of  the  three  oolontes — St.  Lucia,  Si.  Vincrnt,  am] 
Grenada — retains  its  own  Council  and  Admlnistraior,  subordinate  to  the  Gov- 
crnor-in-cUief,  who  is  also  Governor  of  Grenada. 

ST.  LUCIA,'  the  most  northerly  of  our  Windward  Islands,  is  hilly,  wooded, 
and  well  watered,  and  is  famous  for  its  wild  ao:ncry.  its  volcanic  Soufriire  with 
crater  hosing  in  constant  ebullition,  and  the  adjoining  pictoresgue  Pitons. 
Sagar,  oMiUsAea,  cocoa — ttow  extensively  cultivated — and  logwood  are  tltc  chief 
exports.  Castsies.  the  chief  town,  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the  bc^l 
harbour  in  the  Antilles,  and  is  now  the  second  naval  station  to  the  Britiih  West 
Indies.    The  port  is  t>eing  strongly  fonilied  by  the  Imperial  GoverninenL 

ST.  VINCENT*  lies  between  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada  and  almost  due  west  of 
Barlxidas,  and  the  colony  includes  some  of  the  Grenadines,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent  Though  not  so  picturesque  as  St. 
Lucia,  Sl  Vincent  also  boasts  a  remarkable  Sonfriirt,  which  was  in  violent 
eruption  in  :8i2.  The  undulating  slopes  of  Ibis  fertile  and  comparatively 
bcalthy  l:iland  are  only  partially  utilized.  Sugar  is  the  chief  crop,  but  some 
arrowroot,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton  are  produced ;  nearly  one-half  the  tillable 
land  is,  however,  still  unoccupied.  The  capital  is  Ki.nustow.v,  on  the  south- 
west coast. 

GRENADA'  is  a  mounuinous  and  highly  picturesque  island,  abounding  in 
springs  and  streams,  and  fortunately  out  of  the  line  of  hturicancs,  so  that  its 
bay  of  St.  George  is  tlie  safest  and  snuggest  of  the  ports  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  and  the  town  itself  seemed  to  Trollope  mote  like  a  goodly  English 
town  than  any  other  in  the  smaUer  islands. 

The  GRENADINES  are  a  gioup  of  sin:ill  islands  between  Grenada  and  Sl 
Vincent,  to  the  Govenuncnts  of  which  they  arc  attached. 


t.  Sl  Ln^  tuu,  perlian*.  Ilw  mnc  faitcreituv 
yiiory  or  all  Um  huUm  UtMCb.  -'SoasofaM 
giiilBll  moo  \m.  KiictaBd*B  ik»««l  ud  aUKur 
nuuk  vmnl  lb«lr  In*  InMn  la  otimailaos  om- 


Mctvd  wtib  lit-  Ljid*.  aaaoae  vboa  mar  b«  dnd 

__; MooM,  Str itatpb  Abwoanba*.  Leniirf. 

Vfatcwb  aad   Lord  Radaer-    Tb«  bAot  of  Mci 


Slrjoka  Mo 


CnaoM  U4)Mt]r,  lb*  Duk*  of  Ka«t,  took.  •«  a 
Mibttltern,  a  ilEHuiraUMd  put  la  Uio  Wornunc  «f 
lbs  (m>Mgbold  of  HM1M  FMtDntf.  en  the  41)1  erf 
AprtL  1794."— Mrr  Majttaft  (Manin. 

w.  Stauw  ha  dtacorcry  07  ColiMUifc  (a  ugA,  Sl 
VImsm  Ihs  yum  a  thtiugk   iiwwwn  onw* 
sksnuMy  tskan  uul  M-ukan  bf  Piieti  sad  Eaa- 


Ibh  taM*,  aaa  at  vaftona  dMin  vWtcd  hf  phplcal 
■Bd  eoauMrctil  dtaiMn. 

%  Ctnmim  «aa  dtaeomad  bv  Colailaw  la  i^A 
ndwaaSiMattUai)  twUMFnacbtniSsOi  In  Om 
■orttont  psit  «l  Ik*  Wand.  skAycWr,  ••«>*•  agiOB 
lk«  tM.  ttiU  arm»n9t  tfaa  mtmaij  «t  ttm  tmva 
•taftd  a*l«  br  A*  did  C**^»  tfJ**  ito  \wMai 
FiMChbndaiv  FioBiUacliCalwldMato-jM 
dit  S-muJ*'i,  tiM  renunal  of  tb«  aitlv*^  iadov 
turtb«t  nshtaKM  aseleai.  taped  tar*  tka  Ma. 
fcvcnnorahctrfblathuilwtnaMacnalUMCaflba 
wra  tlM  taiaoAm  petpatMtd  Iv  UW  FrtDCb 
Kiil«n  >l«na|[  tha  laumctlaa  cTiffS. 
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TRINIDAD  AND  TOBx\GO. 

Trinidad,^  the  most  southerly  of  the  long  chain  of  the  Antilles, 
Ues  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Venezuela — the  Gulf  of  Paria  separating 
it  from  the  mainland  —  immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  smaller  island  of  Tobago,  to  the  north,  was  annexed 
to  the  government  of  Trinidad  in  18S9. 

Trinidad  has  an  area  of  1,754  square  miles,  and  a  populatloD  of  about 
*o«,ooo.  It  is  an  island  of  extraordinary  resources,  and  its  fertile  soil  is  ad- 
mirably  adapted  10  the  cultiva.tion  of  almo&t  every  troiMcal  product.  Sagar 
and  cocoa,  coffee  and  tobacco,  are  at  present  the  chief  objects  of  cuUurv,  and 
the  wonderful  PiuX  Lait.  a  bituminous  deposit  some  90  acres  in  extent,  about 
y>  miles  from  Port  of  Spain,  is  a  source  of  considerable  M-ealth.  The  seaport 
town  of  Port  of  Spain  is  the  capital,  about  30  miles  to  th«  south  is  another 
seaport.  San  Febnanix).  vith  one  of  the  finest  harbottrs  in  the  West  IndicL 
No  less  ihan  26  steamers  a  month  call  ai  Trinidad,  and  the  trade  amounts  to 
ova-  j^%  millions  Merling  a  year — imports  a  millions,  exports  3^  millions.  But 
there  \^  ample  room  for  devdopment^-only  onc-«1evcnth  of  the  island  is  under 
culuvation,  and  the  coal  and  pitch  and  the  numerous  and  valuable  plant- 
products  only  require  labour  and  capital  to  double  the  trade  of  the  island  in  a 
ihort  time. 

Tobago,  a  long  and  billy  island  to  the  north  of  Trinidad,  is  ad- 
ministratively attached  to  it 

Tobago,  which  has  an  area  of  114  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  abotit 
90,000,  is  well-watered  by  numerous  short  streams,  and  produces  tropical  frails 
and  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  in  abundance.  Suffar,  indigo,  «plc*s,  cdSm, 
and  cocoa  are  produced,  and  the  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco  has  been  io- 
iroduced.  but  forests  still  cover  two-thirds  of  the  island,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  West  Indies. 

BARBADOS. 

Barbados,  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  is 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  St  Vincent,  the  nearest  of  the 
Windward  Islands. 

Thoogh  only  at  miles  long  and  14  mites  broad,  with  an  area  of  not  more  thaa 
x66  square  miles,  Barbados  has  a  population  of  nearly  aoo.ooo,  or  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand  to  the  t>quare  mile,  and  ts,  after  Jamaica,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  British  West  Indian  islands.  AfavourabIegeographic.il  position 
and  a  healthy  climate,  with  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants* — ol 
wbora  about  50,000  are  mulattoes  and  15.000  whites — make  this  distant  island 
one  of  the  most  va)uat>Ie  of  our  colonial  possessions.  There  arc  numcrotts 
elemeotaxy  schools,  and  secondary,  and  even  imiversity,  education  is  obtainable 
at  Bridgetown,  the  neat,  wdt-buiU  capital  of  this  productive  little  island. 
whidi  bat  "  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept  garden."  The  Governor  is  aided 
by  a  oomioated  LegislatiTe  Council  and  an  elected  House  of  Assembly. 

_         .     lAraocaptod  fay  tta 

Pnacb  to  t«rC«  a^  fa  tm  Cka^faalibKDTctaM 
aaiUlMal  10  Sir  lUl|>h  AiMCMMM.  Tk  r«M 
ol  Aaileu,  la  MB*,  Mno«4  to  pMWBtoa  M  Crait 
Brkatk.  _ 

B.  TIwtapomorBwtiwkatnabvwDfmataa 
iImMi^i  yr  iktU  «  aUB«a  fmn  Ctot  BriwnL 
a*d  ib«  «a|M(ti  om  ■  aWia. 


K.  TfeoMk  dteoMrad  to COftdiibM  la  U(«. od    tioa.    Tlwbbwl«M 

pnka  Iw  WW  ea  V  witta  to  hida  iniigiMi  nul 
nttb  ibu  «  Fraaefe  ptaMcr  o(  Ci«aMb  oUMaed 
fr«M  tte  CowtTlCdtU  a  '      ~ 


-fdacvM, 

. . _J  •4<«Maca  to  attden  twam  M 
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THE   BERMUDAS. 

Far  out  in  the  wide  Atlantic— 600  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras — 
"  the  remote  Bermudas  ride  in  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied."  Of  the 
numerous  islands  in  this  isolated  group,  only  about  20  are  in- 
habited— these  have  a  population  of  z6>ooo,  of  whom  6,000  are 
whites. 

In  these  "  Fortunntc  Islands,"  as  old  Andrew  Marvell  quaintly  sings,  "eter- 
nal spring  enamels  c>*crything."  and  here  "  hangs  in  sh.ide  the  orange  bright 
like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night,  while  the  pomegranates  disclose  jewels 
more  rich  than  Ormux  shows." 

The  300  islands  and  islets  of  Bermuda  are  all  of  coralline  formation ;  the 
climate  is  so  remarkably  equable  and  salubrious  that  Hamilton  is  a  favourite 
winter  resort ;  the  soil  produces  arrowroot  of  the  finest  quality  as  well  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  while  the  forests  yield  a  valuable 
and  durable  cedar. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  f^'oup,  a  number  of  admirable  harbours,  a 
royal  dockyard  and  naval  establishments  so  placed  as  to  be  unassailable,  com- 
bine to  make  the  Ucrmudas  one  of  the  most  important  of  England's  "sentry- 
boxes  "  in  the  ocean. 


SPANISH    WEST    INDIES. 

The  Spanisit  West  Indies  indude  Cuba,  the  "Qu/en  of  (he 
Antilles"  and  Porto  Rico,  the  "healthiest  of  all  the  Antilles,"  and 
several  small  islands  and  islets. 

Cut>a  and  Porto  Rico  together  have  an  area  of  over  46,000  square  miles,  or 
ne.ir]y  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a  population  of  ajf 
millions,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  ihc  archipelago. 

Cuba  wf»  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149a,  and  was  first  settled  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1511.  A  fonuidabk  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  island  in  t868, 
and  was  not  finally  suppressed  until  the  end  of  1676, 

Pono  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  has  since  remained  a 
Spanish  possession.     It  was  devastated  by  a  hurricane  in  1876. 

CUBA. 

CtTBA  is  the  larg-cst  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  has  an 
area  of  43.000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  x>^  millions, 
of  whom  about  200,000  arc  Spaniards  by  birth,  and  600,000 
Cubans  or  Creoles,  mostly  of  Spanish  descent.  The  rest  include 
half  a  million  Negroes,  50,000  Chinese,  and  some  10,000  foreign 
whites. 

The  chief  physical  feature  of  Cuba  is  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
through  the  interior  of  Uic  island,  culminating  in  a  transverse  range,  the  Sierra 
MaestTA,  in  the  soutbcist.     The  longest  river  in  the  island,  ibe  Rio  Canto 
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(950  miles),  flows  from  these  moonlains.  (uad  is  navigable  for  schooners  for  93 
miles  from  the  sea.  There  are  numerous  splendid  harbours  on  the  lagoon- 
fringed  Caban  coast— ibe  finest  being  the  bay  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  west  coast, 
Santiago  on  the  south,  and  Havana  and  Matanzas  on  the  north. 

The  tropical  climate  of  Cuba  is  enervating  lo  Europeans,  especially  in  the 
lowlands,  which  are  subject  to  the  dreaded  ydlow  fever,  but  the  so-called  winter 
is  delightful,  and  even  the  hottest  months  of  sammer  are  bearable  in  the  beanti- 
ful  aplands  of  the  south. 

The  extensive  plains  on  either  side  of  the  central  and  tenuinal  ridges  ore.  oa 
the  whole,  well  watered,  and,  where  properly  cultivated,  exceedingly  fertile, 
producing  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  maize,  &c. 

But  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation,  and  no  less 
than  3.000  square  mites  are  utu-ecLiimed,  while  the  forest  area,  is  about  s,ooo 
square  miles,  and  large  tracts  of  the  interior  are  still  unknown.  Sagar  is  the 
chief  product  of  Cuba,  nnd  the  * '  vegas  "  or  tobacco  plantations  annually  produce 
abcMtt  300,000  bales  of  the  finest  tobacco.  About  180.000  bales  of  the  ' '  weed  " 
arc  exported  from  Havana,  besides  over  aoo  millions  of  cigars.  The  "cafeteUs" 
or  coffee  plantations  are  not  now  so  extensive  as  formerly.  RicB,  cmcao,  coco- 
oat  palm,  and  fmit  trees  are  also  largely  cultivated,  and  great  numbers  of  cattt* 
and  boTMs  are  reared  on  the  rich  pastures. 

The  annual  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cnba  is  estimated  at  16  millions 
sterling,  but  the  development  of  the  external  trade  is  hindered  by  high  lariffs. 
and  the  internal  trade  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  wretched  roads.  There 
are,  however,  about  x,ooo  miles  of  railway,  and  over  fl,oao  miles  of  tdqnph 
lines. 

The  Cuban  capital.  HAVANA'  (350),  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  West  Indies.  Il  has  a  very  Urge  number  of  dgar 
factories,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade.  Matanzas,  an  important 
port  east  of  Havana,  is  the  second  city  on  the  island.  There  are  several  oiber 
floarishing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  and  many  busy  ports. 


PORTO    RICO. 

Porto  Rtco  has  an  area  of  3.550  square  miles  (about  half  the 
size  of  Yorkshire),  and  a  population  of  784^000,  more  than  half  of 
them  whites. 

Pono  Rico,  the  poUtieal  satellite  of  the  "ever  fiaithful"  island  ("as  the 
Spaniards  used  to  call  Cuba  before  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war  which,  though  furious 
and  devastating,  failed  10  establish  Cuban  independence  "  |.  is  separated  from 
its  primary  by  the  large  island  of  Haiti. 

Although  the  island  is  only  one-twelfth  tbe  sire  of  Cuba,  the  population  of 
Pono  Kico  is  considerably  more  than  half  that  of  the  larger  island.  "  In  other 
words,  it  is  eniirrly  colonized,  cultivated,  and  peopled ;  hence  the  negroes  are 
here  compelled  to  work  or  starve."  The  chief  products,  like  those  of  Cuba, 
are  ragar,  cvBet,  and  tobacco.  SA}4  Juan  (aj)  is  the  capital  and  chief  port, 
but  PoNCE  (40)  and  San  Ge&han  lys)  are  larger  towns. 

w3*  barioil  la  Iha  cilfc>dfal  «t  Hmwm. 


I'liE  French  West  Indies  include  the  islands  of  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  and  a  portion  of  St  Martin,  wiih  several  smaller 
islands.  The  French  islands  have  a  loial  area  of  over  x.ooo  square 
miles,  and  a  popiilatlon  of  370,000,  of  whom  only  25,000  arc  whiles. 

The  island  of  MARTINIQUE  li<:5  between  Si.  Lucia  ajid  Dominica,  and  has 
an  area  of  380  square  miles,  .ind  a  population  of  170.00a  A  tropical  vegctJUion 
and  dclictoua  fruits  would  innke  thii  island  alittle  Eden  were  it  not  for  a  stifling 
climate  and  frMtuent  earthquakes.  It  is,  however,  thickly  peopled  (450  per 
squ.ire  milc|,  but  the  entire  cultivable  area  is  not  by  any  means  fully  utilized. 
The  sugar-cane,  banana,  manioc,  and  sweet  potato,  are  extensively  cultivatcH, 
and  some  cofTce.  cacao,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown.  The  largest  town  is  St. 
Pierre  (as),  but  Fort  db  Framck  (it)  is  the  capital. 

GUADELOUPE  is  north  of  Dominica.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  con. 
Declcd  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  casiem  peninauU  is  called  Grande  Tene  and 
the  western  portion  Basse  Tcrre,  probably  from  the  town  of  Basse  Terre  (to). 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Both  portions  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce  large 
qnaniities  of  sugar,  coffee,  cncao,  Ac, ,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fniits,  while  the 
forests  are  rich  in  excellent  tiinlier.  Pointe-A-Pitre,  in  Grand  Terre,  is  the 
chief  port  and  largest  town.  Ilie  smaller  islands — Marie  Galaate,  Oeiirade, 
Ac. — which  surround  Guadeloupe,  are  also  French. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  small  island  lying  southcsit  of  St.  Martin,  for* 
roerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  but  was  restored  to  France  in  1877.  The  larger 
half  of  ST.  MARTIN  also  belongs  10  France— the  rest  is  a  Dutch  possession. 

DANISH    WEST    INDIES. 

The  Danish  Wrst  Indies,  though  including  only  three  small 
islands — St  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John — are  of  some  com- 
mercial importance,  ST.  Thomas  being  a  port  of  call  for  steamers, 
and  an  cntrcp6t  for  the  products  of  the  surroiinding  islands. 

ST.  CROIX.  orSantaCriu.  lies  to  the  east  of  Porlo  Rico  and  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Its  chief  town  is  Christianstaot.  The  island  of 
ST.  THOMAS  is  one  of  the  Virgin  group— the  town  of  ST.  THOMAS  is  on  a  fine 
natural  harbour,  and  is  most  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  Tlie  adjacent 
island  of  ST.  JOHN  is  unhealthy  and  unimportant.  The  Negro  and  Other  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  speak  English,  not  Danij.li. 

DUTCH    WEST    INDIES. 

The  Dutch  West  Indies  embrace  two  groups— St  EasUche, 
Saba,  and  the  southern  part  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  Leeward  Islands ; 
and  Cara9ao,  Buen  Ayre,  and  Oruba,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela — 
all  of  them  included  in  the  ' '  Colony  of  Cnra^oo." 

The  Colony  has  a  total  area  of  400  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
50,00a  WiLLEBJSTADT,  ihc  chicf  lown  of  Curasao,  the  largest  island  (famous 
for  its  iiqKeur).  is  the  seat  of  government.  Oruba  is  lo  ibe  wc^t,  and  Buea 
Ayrt  to  the  east,  of  Curapao.  The  northern  islands  are  smaller  and  less  populous. 
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independ'ent  states. 

The  large  island  of  HAITI  or  San  Uomingo,  inferior  only  to 
Cuba  in  magnitude,  is  divided  between  the  two  Negro  Republics  of 
Haiti  and  San  Domingo.  The  former  embraces  the  western,  the 
latter  the  eastern,  division  of  this  important  island,  which  measures 
400  miles  in  length  and  160  niiles  in  greatest  breadth,  and  has  an 
area  of  30,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  perhaps  iX  mil- 
lions, nearly  all  Negroes  or  Mulattoes. 

This  island  is  naturally  one  of  tbe  finest  in  the  wodd,  and  was  long  one 
of  the  most  prodactive.  But  since  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  prior 
to  which  time  it  bad  been  divided  between  France  and  Spain,  it  has  been  the 
frequent  theatre  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  its  commercial  produce  has 
dwindled  to  a  comparatively  insigmficant  amount. 

HAITI. 

7*he  Republic  of  Haiti  jncltidcs  the  western  and  French-speaking 
portion  of  the  island,  and  was  formerly  a  French  colony. 

The  aren  of  the  republic  is  about  lo.oco  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  Negroes.  There 
are  very  few  Kuropcans  or  people  of  lutropean  descent.  No  whiles  can  own 
Luid  or  become  citizens  of  this  n^ro  Slate,  in  which,  with  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  West  Indies  and  great  mineral  and  other  resources,  "  there  ore  no 
manufacnires  and  the  Government  is  b.inkrupi ;  the  towns  are  in  ruins,  and  the 
men  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  living  on  the  industry  of  the  women."  The 
entire  trade  is  less  thnn  aM  millions  a  year — coBiee,  lo£wood,  cocoa,  cotton. 
Udes,  ragMT,  baney,  .ind  rnmsare  tijc  chief  exports  from  PORT- AU-PRI  NCR 
(341.  the  capital  and  principal  seapon. 


SAN    DOMINGO. 

The  Republic  of  San  Domingo  embraces  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  island.  It  has  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  600,000. 

Unlike  the  sister  republic  of  Haiti,  where  nine-tentbs  of  the  people  ate  black 
.ind  speak  French,  or  rather  a  Franco-Negro  patois,  the  San  Domingo  people 
are  mainly  a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  settlers  and  the  aboriginal 
Caribs,  and  speak  Spanish.  The  whiles,  or  people  of  European  descent,  are 
comparatively  numerous,  and  are  not,  as  in  Haiti,  disfranchised.  Five-sinhs 
of  tUs  portion  of  the  island  are  oiltivable.  tnit,  with  the  exception  of  the  sugar 
pttnlattoos  in  the  south  and  west,  the  fertile  plains  are  almost  uniiltcd,  the 
forests  scarcely  touched,  and  the  rich  mines  pnicticalty  unworked.  The  chief 
indnstries,  such  as  tbey  are,  are  connected  with  agriculture  and  forestry,  but 
the  commerce  is  small  and  the  Customs  duties  are  high.  The  tobacco,  coffee, 
mahofanj,  cacao,  hides  and  skins,  logwood,  larar.  and  other  products  of  the 
republic,  are  exported  principally  through  PutR  rA  PLATA,  an  important  port 
OQ  the  north  coast,  and  SAN  IX>MINUO  (16),  the  capital,  on  tb«  south  coast. 
Samana  Bay  is  a  inagni&cent  natural  harbour  on  the  north-eastcm  coast  of  llu 
island.    There  is  a  railway  from  Sauana  10  Santiago  in  (be  inierior. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 

TTie  continent  of  South  America  forms  the  southern  lialf  of 
the  New  World.  It  is  joined  to  North  America  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  stretches  southward  to  Cape  Horn,  which  lies  nearly 
under  the  56th  parallel  of  South  latitude.  South  America  is  crossed 
by  the  line  of  the  Ec|nator,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  conti- 
nent is  within  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

BOUNDARIES :  South  America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 

To  the  southward  it  gradually  diminishes  in  breadth,  and  icnninates  in  a 
group  gf  rocky  islands,  called  Tierra  del  Focko.  of  which  the  soiiihernmost  ex- 
tremity n  Cape  Horn. 

EXTENT  :  Looked  at  as  a  whole,  South  America,  like  Africa, 
forms  a  vast  peninsula.  It  includes  an  area  of  7,000,000  square 
miles,  and  is  therefore  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Europe. 

The  greatest  lenjrth,  from  north  to  south,  va  about  4,550  miles.  The  grreatest 
breadth,  Trom  cast  to  west,  is  atioui  j.too  miles. 

COASTS :  The  coasts  of  South  America  are  (like  those  of  Africa, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic)  remarkably  regular  and  tjn- 
broken.  'l*he  total  length  of  coast-line  is  estimated  at  15,000  miles, 
equal  to  an  average  of  l  mile  of  coast  to  every  483  square  miles  of 
surface. 

INLETS :  Tbe  coasl-line  of  South  America  presents  few  gul£s  of  any  ooo- 
sider.ible  magniluclc.  The  most  important  inlets  are  the  Gulfs  of  Darien, 
Vviicmela,  and  Paria,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  AmazoQ  and  Pani  on  the  north  ; 
Ihc  Rio  dfl  ta  Plata,  and  the  Gulfs  of  San  Matias  and  St.  Georg^e  or)  the  east ; 
and  the  Gulfs  of  Guayaquil  And  Panama  on  the  uvj/. 

CAPES:  The  ptinctpnl  ciipcs  are  Galluias  and  Oransfl  on  tht^  north;  St. 
Roque,  Branco.  Prlo,  San  Antonio,  .tnd  Corrieotes  on  the  fast ;  Horn  and  Pro- 
ward  on  the  south  ;  and  Parina,  San  Lorenxo,  and  San  Prandsco  on  the  west. 

Oipc  Galtinas  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  continent,  Cape  Branco  the 
most  easterly,  and  Cape  Parina  the  most  tvaterly.  Cape  Froward  is  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  mainland,  but  Cape  Horn  (which  is  the  southernmost 
point  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands)  is  a  more  celebrated  and  better  known 
promontory. ' 

ISLANDS  :  South  America  has  few  islands.  Among  the  chief  of  Ihem  are 
the  Falkland  Islanda  and  Sroth  Georgia,  off  the  south-east  coast;  the  ^oup 
callefl  Tierra  del  FueBO.  in  ikcsouth;  the  islands  of  the  Patagontan  Archipelago, 
Chiloe  Island,  Juan  Fernandu,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  continent ;  with  Margarita.  Curasao,  and  a  few  others  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  the  northern  cx>a5t. 
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Hcrra  M  Fat^o  is  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Somb  AmeHcn  bjr  tbe 
Stntit  of  Magrllan.  and  from  Stat«ii  I«l«Qd  by  tbe  Sirait  of  Le  Maire. 

The  islands  that  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Pataf^nia  are  ioclnded  under  tbe 
name  of  the  PaUffoniaa  Archipelago.  They  belong,  physically,  to  the  chain 
of  the  Andes,  and  arc  only  divided  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  channels 
which  penctmle  the  moiintain-rcEion. 

MOUNTAINS  :  South  Ameinca  is  traversed  by  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  continuous  system  of  highlands  in  the  New  World,  namely, 
the  Andes.  Like  North  America,  this  continent  exhibits  the  cha- 
racteristic fact  that  its  most  elevated  portions  lie  alonp  its  western 
side,  and  it  exhibits  this  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  is  the  case 
in  the  northerly  half  of  the  New  World.  The  Andes  lie  much  nearer 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  than  the  Rocky  Mountains  do,  and  leave  only 
a  narrow  plain  between  their  western  base  and  the  sea.  « 

South  America  has  three  motintain-syMems — the  Andean,  the  Parlnie,  and 
the  Brtiillan.  The  Andean  system  is  much  higher  and  I'ar  more  massive  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  HimaUyaj,  surpasses 
every  other  mountain  chain  on  the  earth's  surface  in  altitude  and  continuity. 

The  Andes  run  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  through  the 
entire  length  of  South  America,  from  the  Isthmt:s  of  Panama  to 
Cape  Horn. 

The  Andes  form  in  some  parts  two,  and  in  others  thr«e,  distinct  chains,  with 
high  plateaux  enclosed  between.  The  highest  summit  U  Sorata,  on  the  western 
txirder  of  Boli\'ia.  This  mountain  reaches  *4.tii  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
higher  than  any  other  in  the  New  World.  E%-en  this  great  altitude,  however,  is 
4.000  fe«t  lower  than  that  of  the  culminating  peaks  of  the  Himalayas. 

Many  other  mountains  in  the  vast  system  of  the  Andes  exceed  ao.ooo  feet  in 
height,  and  no  le&s  than  so  pe.Tk9  are  upwards  of  19.000  feet  in  height.  A  great 
number  of  snow-covered  summits  occur  in  the  ranges  enclostOK  the  elevated 
tableland  of  Titicaca.  Numerous  high  summits  are  also  fotmd  in  the  immc* 
diate  neightwurhood  of  the  Equator :  these  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
the  loftiest  mountains  on  the  globe.  Towards  their  southward  extremity, 
the  Andes  diminish  greatly  in  height,  and  make  much  closer  approach  to  the 
neighbouring  ocean.  In  I^tagonia,  tbe  mountain-syslem  rises  abruptly  out  of 
the  waters  of  tbe  Paci6c.  Through  their  entire  course  the  Andes  rise  above 
the  line  of  perpeltial  snow. 

A  great  number  of  activa  Tolcanoet  occur  in  the  Andes,  especially  on  the 
bordersof  Chili  and  in  the  neight»urtK>od  of  the  Equator.  The  highest  of  them 
are  Cklnboraso  (00,545  feet),  and  Cotopaxi  (19.550  feel),  both  of  which  arc  with* 
In  two  degrees  south  of  tbe  Equator.  Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occuireaoe 
in  most  parts  of  the  Andean  region. 

*.*  In  itus  vast  nounuin-5ystcm — proloneed  thmuch  more  than  uxty  decrees  of  fauknda 
— tfas  OotMJitiotu  of  climate  arc,  of  conru,  mRtiiiely  varied.  These  dilTercoceacoiTespoDd 
not  merelsr  to  ntoccuivc  heichu  above  the  sea,  but  also  to  dtstanc*  froai  the  Eqntnir. 
Tb«  f«ocral  direction  of  the  mouDtain-cbains  ofUie  New  World  is  attended,  in  this  respect, 
by  nsults  different  from  those  that  coxnc  in  tbe  esse  of  nngcs  which,  Ulce  tboM  of  th« 
Anadc  cotmxkcnt,  have  4  direction  coinciilcnt  with  th.u  of  tbe  paralleb  of  Ulttudc,  and 
therefore  experience,  ai  cortwponding  height*,  nniilar  (or  nearly  similar)  cooditioni  of 
ctimat*  througtMnit  their  cxt«aL    In  the  Aad«B  of  Quito,  under  the  £^i»tui,  ih*  Utim  o( 


perp«£Ukl  snow  it  rMchcd  ai  ts,8oo  fMt  »hcen  ttw  sea.  In  the  BolivUn  Andei,  it  r«cede( 
to  ft  (rcater  Jilliiudc,  ovrinc  probably  to  the  tncrcued  proportions  of  the  mountaio  region. 
And  the  greater  brmidtb  of  the  plateaux  which  it  tber«  etnbnica.  Tbc  snow>Une  nuiKci, 
in  tbatportion  of  the  i>3tem,rnMn  15,900  10  upwards  of  18,000  Test.  In  tticAndn  of  Chili, 
ii  eraduAlly  dKlines  from  i^.oooto  6,000  feet  with  thcsucccuivcadvanccintoamoreioBtb- 
cm  latitude,  and  on  the  shor«i  of  the  Strait  of  Hagcllan  detunds  u  low  ^-^  to  3,390  feet. 

Tlie /djfn  over  the  Andes  rival  those  of  the  Hintolayas  in  height— ^om'roftlicmnttaininfF 
on  allituiie  of  15,000  feet.  Terribly  hoxardoiu,  b  some  cases,  U  the  pa&sasc  through  llie 
wild  and  deep  glens  which  they  travene,  where  the  road  cotuiati  only  of  a  nam>w  tnale< 
Irock  alone  the  jlte«p  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  and  a  single  false  uep  would  precipitate 
ihe  uavelkr  into  the  »l>rss  which  yawtu  beneath.  Nor  is  the  road  geoerolly  practicable 
even  for  mules,  or  anything  more  than  a  nieru  fuot|tath. 

The  Paxime  System  comprises  several  ranges  traversing  the 
plateau  which  rises  bclwcen  the  low  plains  of  ilic  Orinoco  on  the 
north,  and  the  Amazon  on  the  south. 

llie  tnain  chain  extends  from  the  Caaiqutare  (the  best  known  of  those  remark- 
able streams  which  connect  ihe  Orinoco  bnsin  with  that  of  the  Amazon)  east- 
wards to  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aiiuuon,  and  is  known  as  the  Sierra 
ParboB  in  the  west,  and  the  Sierra  Acaray  in  the  east,  llie  average  elevation 
of  these  ranges  is  probably  4,000  feet,  or  about  2.000  feel  higher  than  the  plateau 
which  ihey  tra\'prsc.  Impenetrable  forests  clothe  the  slopi'sof  the  higher  ranges, 
and  nnmerous  rivers  descend  to  the  low-lyin^  plains  on  either  side  by  a  scries  of 
magniGcent  mpids  and  cataracts.  In  Guiana,  the  descent  to  the  coast  plain  is 
marked  by  a  series  ol  terraces  edged  by  minor  hill-ranges,  as  in  the  southern 
cxtrcniily  of  Africa.  Geologically,  the  system  b;is  been  well  described  as  "  a 
primary  island  rising  from  the  vast  tertiary  and  recent  expanses  of  the  Orinoco 
nnd  Amaton," 

The  Brazilian  System  consists  of  numerous  chains,  some  of  whicli 
lie  near  the  coast,  others  at  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The 
coast-ranges  arc  the  loftiest  portions  of  the  system  ;  the  highest 
points,  however,  seldom  exceed  5,000  feet. 

Tbc  northern  portioti  of  tbc  coast  chain,  the  Serra  Espinhtpo,  trends  south 
(at  a  distance  of  about  250  miles  inland)  from  Ihe  10th  to  the  33rd  parallel. 
The  southern  section  consists  of  fhc  Serra  do  Mar,  which  closely  adjuins  Ihe 
coxfit.  and  rises  in  the  peailiar  Serra  do*  OrgAot,  behind  the  picturesque  &\y 
of  Riodc  Janeiro,  to  a  height  of  7. 700  feel,  or  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  gunertU 
elevation  of  the  system.  West  of  the  San  Francisco,  a  series  of  ridgex — the 
Serra  dot  IrmiloK,  the  Cordillera  Grande,  &c — runs  north,  between  the  various 
river-vnlleys  from  the  main  axial  range  ;  the  Serra  dos  Verteoteo,  an  irregular 
and  low  chain  of  heights,  t>etween  ibe  basin  of  the  Lower  Amaion  and  those 
of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana.  'Ilie  seaward  sides  of  Ihe  coast-ranges  are  sleep 
and  mgged— the  ranges  traversing  Ihe  interior  plateau  have  a  more  gentle 
ascent.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  system  is,  at  present,  practically  inferior  to 
the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  slopes,  and  even  the 
summits,  of  nearly  all  its  ranges. 

TABLELANDS :  The  South  American  tablelands  are  found 
chiefly  within  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Andes,  and  are  enclosed 
between  the  eastern  and  western  cordillcras  of  that  mountain- 
system. 

Tlte  highest  among  them  is  the  Plateaa  of  Titicoea,  within  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
which  contains  the  large  lake  of  that  name,  at  an  rievation  of  nearly  13.000  fe^ 
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abare  the  so.  The  PUte&n  of  Quito,  which  Is  crossed  by  ihe  Une  of  the  Equator, 
is  nt  an  eleration  of  q.oc»  fert.  There  nre  other  portions  of  the  mountaia- 
system  \a  which  the  enclosed  plateaux — bordered  on  either  hand  by  snoiry 
summits — exhibit  similar  elevations.  These  pTateitux  reierable  the  interior 
tablelands  of  the  Asiatic  coniioeat.  but  are  inferior  to  them  both  in  aJtitude  and 
JQ  lateral  dimensions. 

PLAINS  :  The  whole  interior  of  South  America  is  but  of  mode- 
rale  elevation.  A  series  of  8:reat  plains  extend  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  southward  to  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

These  plains  separate  Ibe  Andes  from  the  mountain-systems  of  Guiana  and 
BraxiL  They  are  naturally  dirided  into  three  great  portions,  (i)  the  LLuios,  or 
grassy  plains  of  the  Orinoco  Tallcy,  (3)  the  Selvms,  or  forest  plains  of  the  Amaxon 
valley,  and  (3)  the  Pampas,  or  plains  of  the  La  Plata  region. 

Tbe  UuuM.  which  occupy  nearly  tbe  whole  basin  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
except  only  towards  hs  highest  portion,  wiiere  they  are  succeeded  by  wooded 
plains,  resefflhie  in  general  features  the  prairies  of  North  Americn.  They  arc 
vast  natural  meadows,  portions  of  which  are  annually  overflowed  by  the  rivers. 
At  tbe  close  of  tbe  rainy  season,  the  llanos  are  covered  with  gross  and  form  rich 
natural  pasture-grounds.  During  the  prolonged  season  of  drought  which  en- 
sues, the  verdure  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  parcbedeanh  opens  in  wideand 
deep  crevices — again  to  be  laid  under  water  with  the  recomtnencemenl  of  the 
rains.  The  S«lvaa,  or  forest- plains,  belong  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Ani,-izon,  and 
include  an  immense  area  of  Brazil,  watered  by  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  great 
stream,  and  its  chief  tributary,  tbe  Madeira.  Vast  regions  are  here  covered  by 
an  uninterrupted  forest,  oompo&ed  of  trees  of  giant  growth,  their  boughs  inter- 
laoed  by  immense  creeping  plants,  and  the  ground  beneath  thickly  covered  with 
a  deiue  growth  of  underwood.  To  ibc  southward  of  the  forest  region  are  vast 
grassy  p).iins.  which  stretch  in  that  direction  into  the  valley  of  the  Paraguay. 
The  Pampas  art  immense  plains,  which,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  seasbn, 
arc  alternately  covered  with  herbage  or  with  gigantic  thistles.  They  stretch 
from  tbe  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  to  tbe  base  of  the  Andes. 

RIVERS  :  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  South  American  continent 
has  its  slope  directed  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  all  its  larger  rivers 
consequently  discbarge  into  that  ocean.  The  Andes  lie  so  near  to 
the  Pacific  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  formation  of  any  considerable 
stream  on  their  western  side. 

Three  of  tbe  South  Amencaji  rivers  greritly  exceed  the  rest  in  magnitude  and 
geographical  importance,  namely,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amajoo,'  and  the  La  Plata. 
Tbe  Anuuon  alone  drains  an  area  equal  to  more  than  a  third  of  tbe  continent. 
and  the  three  together  water  nearly  three-fifths  of  its  total  extent 

The  Orinoco  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  globe — it  has  a  length  of  1,500  miles^  and  drains  a  basin  of 
366,000  square  miles,  and  discharges,  on  an  average,  nearly  half-a* 
million  cubic  feet  of  water  every  second, 

I.  Tb«  Asoaon  ud  (b«  MiniMiL>t4  tie  ibe  t«o  r  vtotfot  rivan  vt  Dm  Eattara  fliMliiiliiii.  ud 
lanc«>  tirmn  on  thi  ck.'.«.     iLtch  at  xhem  or-  juntkwtianimtmmmekmomuaii^ttwitmaM. 
.  br  av<«nl  lKa4Md  Milw.  Um  l«tia  «r  UM  I 
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The  Orinoco  riselin  the  western  deifies  of  tbe  Faxime  Mountains,  and  Rows 
fint  west,  then  curves  north  and  eaiil.  describing  nearly  a  semicircle,  and 
uUimately  forcningf  a  delta  of  vast  extent,  intersected  by  numerous  channels. 
This  great  river  is  joined  by  a  large  number  of  Iribiilarics  both  from  the  Andei 
and  from  the  Parimc  Mountains.'  The  navigation  of  this  noble  stream  is  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  rapids,  none  of  which,  however,  arc  very  fonnidable, 
and  most  of  its  tributaries  are  also  navi^ble. 

The  gfreat  river  AMAZON,  the  "  Mediterranean  of  South  America," 
drains  a  much  larger  area,  and  affords  a  greater  extent  of  inland 
naTigation,  than  any  other  river  in  the  world. 

The  Maradon,  which  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  LaurUocha,  on  the  high  iabU- 
lamd  c/ Paseo,  at  an  elevation  of  more  that)  14,000  feet,  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  main  stream  of  the  Amaron,  though  tbe  Ucayali  and  other  tributaries, 
which  oome  from  a  more  southtrn  source,  arc  of  greater  length.  From  Lake 
Lauricocha,  the  Mfiranon  Bows  rapidly  north  between  the  two  main  cordillenis 
of  the  Andes,  descending  about  10,000  feet  in  little  more  than  100  miles,  bend- 
ing at  Jnen  to  the  north-cast,  and,  breaking  through  the  mountains  by  a  long 
defile,  it  enters  the  great  plain  as  a  raagnificenl  stream,  over  3,500  feet  wide  and 
freely  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

Flowing  now  ea&i,  the  Amnion  is  joined  by  several  large  tributaries  on  the 
left,  and  on  tbe  right  by  the  considerably  larger  streanui  of  the  HuaUaca  arid  lbs 
Ucayali — the  latter  of  which  is  regarded  by  some  geographers  as  tbe  true 
Amaxon,  it  being  superior  both  in  length  and  volume  to  tbe  MaraAon.  It  then 
receives  successively,  on  the  left,  the  Napo,  Putumayo,  Japora,  and  N«gro,' 
and  on  the  riglit,  the  Javarl,  Poms,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  Xlngn,  and  Tocantlu. 
AU  these  ore  streams  of  tbe  first  magnitude,  the  Madeira  having  a  course  of 
3,000  miles,  and  the  Negro  of  1,400  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  Amazon  in- 
creases from  one  mile  at  its  conilucnce  with  the  Nape,  to  three  miles  at  ibc 
confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro,  lo  upwards  of  four  miles  below  Obydos,  and  the 
great  river  finally  enters  the  sea  by  an  estuary  50  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.* 

The  extent  of  inland  water-cooiniunJcatlon  afforded  by  the  Amaxoa  and  Its 
aameroas  tributaries  It  unparalleled— on  the  main  stream  there  is  not  a  single 
uisurmoun table  obstruction  from  the  sea  to  Ihu  rapids,  neiir  Jaen,  a  direct 
distance  of  more  than  a.ooo  miles.  Nearly  all  its  great  tributaries  are  also 
navigable  for  several  hundred  miles.  The  Madeira  is  obstructed  by  numerous 
blU,  which  might  t>e  avoided  by  lateral  canals. 

Tbe  eaormons  volume  of  water  discharged  by  tbe  Amazon  forms  an  easterly 
current  perceptible aoo  mites  from  the  coast,  while  the  tides  ore  felt  in  the  main 
sire.im  as  far  as  Obyiws.  400  miles  from  the  sea.  and  even  in  the  smaller 
alBucnts  of  its  great  tributaries  at  distances  of  above  500  miles  inland. 


I.  Abont  ijD  nUa  Urom  id  toutcv,  ibc  Orinoco 
ihiDvt  olT  from  Ut*druiB  cbiiinelK*«Tftl  t»r«ncbei 
shktiJaiBilwRlo  Negm,an  affluent  DfibaAmaiaK. 
The  L«»t-kivt»v  hnncb.  which  bean  ibe  nune  of 
tha  cViyuMPr.  bat«  lenfth  of  nouijr  t*i>1)ij»dr«d 
miUsbeCm  it}eUuUiaN'*(ra.  TlMtwovMlrivvr. 
tMiiiu*r«thii>DnilvJ  tijptiaiur*!  i:hABD>t>.ta  Ihu 
tMMts  may  put  frvm  Uki  nenU)  9t  U«  Ottnoca  Into 
tfca  Noira,  Ibcneti  Isio  Uib  Acueon,  kod  dawn  ilM 
btt«f  Hr«uB  lo  In  MiUBt— Uui  maUatf  tiM  dreuit  of 
■  lun  pORkm  or  tha  Sooth  Ameficin  cMrtinent,  and 
pm&v  rosnd  U0  caMft^VB  R(k>n  of  the  Cuiaaa 
nosaula-arnen.  TImoknoijUiarlrLiiancvlaih* 
wMid  o(  dM  p«nwiB«nt  blfuKai  i<tB  of  two  ttrcimi  of 
■Kb  inaroilude,  Ihotv'*  *  ^"  kimiUr  ounHn 
occu  aMwtMtra  atnang  ttrwun  on  ■  aaiilte*  tcaW. 


*.  Tlw  rctuutnblo  untcctioo  ofOM  UiiMwiilt 
U)«  OrlBoco  tiy  ttw  CaA|idan  hn  hatm  tlnaOr 
nmind.    tt  Is  abo  worthr  of  aoia  Ibal  «  oanov 
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Speaking  of  the  van  extent  of  the  AnuzoD  hver-^siem.  Mr.  Bates,  in  his 
graphic  description  of  this  ref{ion,*  sajrs  that  all  we  read  and  hear  of  the  va&l 
size  of  the  .\niaioiu  and  its  alBueots.  conveys  Uttlc  or  no  idea  of  the  boundless 
extent  of  tbis  prodigious  rirer-system  as  a  whole.  One  must  ha^'c  lived  foi 
months  in  ibese  regions  in  order  to  realise  bow  greatly  the  liquid  element  here 
predomioales  over  the  land.  Tliij  labjrrinth  of  streams  is  not  so  mucfa  a  vast 
network  of  rivers  as  an  Udaod  fresb-water  sea  filled  with  islands.  It  has  been 
termed,  indeed,  the  "  Atediierraiuan  a/  SouiA  Awurica"  for  not  only  is  tbe 
main  stream  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  by  large  vessels  at  every  season  of  tbe 
year,  bm  bondreds  of  tributaries,  and  numberlesi  side  channels,  connected 
with  lakes,  scores  of  miles  in  ctrcamference.  add  their  quou  to  tbe  great  sum 
of  navigable  waters. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata^  is  an  immense  estuary,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Parana  and  the  Umfp^y. 

Tbe  Parana.  Ihe  main  stream,  rises  under  the  name  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  BnuiUan  coast  ranges.  Its  course  is  interrupted  by  numcr* 
ous  falls,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  tbe  Salto  Grande.  At  Comentes, 
it  is  Joined  by  the  Paragnaj,  which  rises  in  the  sterile  upland  knofrn  »&  the 
'Campos  de  Parecis,'  and  receives  from  the  Andes  severnl  large  tributary 
streams,  such  as  the  Pilcomayoand  the  V«rme>o.  During  the  niiny  season,  the 
Paraguay  inundates  the  adjoining  plains  to  a  depth  of  to  or  la  feet.  Below 
Corricotes,  tbe  Parana  6ows  south,  receiving,  near  Santa  Y€,  the  Salado  from 
tbe  plateau  of  £1  Despoblado,  and  bending  at  Rosario  to  the  south-east, 
finally  uniting  with  tbe  Uruguay  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Buenos  Ayies  to 
form  tbe  extensive  bat  shallow  esttiary  of  the  La.  Plata.  Tbe  Uragnar  rises  in 
tbe  Serra  Catbarina.  and  flows,  for  tbe  most  part,  parallel  to  the  Parana.  From 
its  source  to  within  aoo  miles  of  its  mouth,  its  navigation  is  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  cataracts.  The  immense  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  Parana 
and  the  Uruguay,  through  their  common  outlet,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  forms  a 
perceptible  fresh-water  current  at  a  distance  of  too  miles  from  tbe  coast. 

Of  the  smaller  rivers^  the  principal  are  the  Atrato  and  Ma^datena, 
to  the  west  of  the  Orinoco  ;  the  Esseqiubo,  Demerara,  Berbice, 
Corentyn,  Surioam,  and  Marooi,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
.^maion  ;  the  Maranhao,  Paranahyba,  San  Francisco,  and  Para- 
hyba,  between  the  Amaion  and  the  La  Plata  ;  and  the  Colorado, 
Ne^o,  Chabut,  and  Santa  Cruz,  south  of  the  La  Plata. 

The  Atrato  waters  the  rugged  valley  between  the  two  western  Cordilleras  of 
tbe  Co'orobian  Andes,  and  ilows  north  into  the  Gulf  of  DaricrL  The  llav- 
datana,  and  its  chief  Iritiutary,  tbe  Caaca,  drain  the  valleys  that  intervene 
between  tbe  Ibree  principal  chains  of  tbe  Aruks— 4he  most  easterly  of  which 
divides  its  basin  from  that  of  tbe  Orinoco. 

Of  the  rivers  that  enter  tbe  sea  between  the  mouths  of  tbe  Orinoco  arxl  the 
Amazon,  the  Eascquibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice  drain  British  Guiana  ;  the  Cor- 
•Btya  (ormstbe  boundary  between  Dutch  and  British  Gui.ina  ;  the  Snrioam  runs 
thrmgh  tbe  centre  of  Dutch  Guiana  ;  while  the  Marool  Rows  between  Dutch 
and  French  Guiana.  The  whole  region  drained  by  these  rivers  presents  a  terracs* 
form  aspect,  rising  step  by  step  from  tbe  coast  bi  tbe  distant  ranges  in  tbe 

t.  !■  Sterfbitf*  Ci  w  I  iiM  !■  »l  CiMMuhj  »J  I 
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interior.  The  upper  courses,  therefore,  of  all  these  rivers  are  broken  by  falU 
and  rapids,  which  mark  the  descent  from  each  terrace ;  Ihcir  Lower  courses  are 
navigable  by  niodcrale-sixed  vessels. 

The  region  east  of  the  Tocantins,  the  last  great  tribatary  of  the  Anuuoa,  is 
drained  by  numerous  streams  wliich  fall  directly  into  the  ocean.  The  Maraa- 
bAo  and  the  Paraaabyba,  both  navigable  streams  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Bow  through  a  tow  SM-.-inipy  district ;  the  much  longer  Sao  Franctseo,  a  magni- 
ficent stream,  oqtial  in  length  to  ihc  Danube,  waters  the  long  valley  between 
the  coast  range  and  the  inierior  serras.  This  fine  stream  is,  unfortuniitely, 
impeded  by  numerous  falls;  those  of  Paulo  Affonso,  168  mil'us  from  the  &ea, 
mark  the  limit  of  its  free  navigation  by  sea-going  vessels.  The  narrow  plain 
between  the  coast  range  and  tbe  sea,  both  north  and  south  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  one  of  which,  tbe  Parahyba,  is  navi- 
gable for  60  miles  inland. 

The  southern  portion  of  tbe  Pampas  13  drained  into  the  sea  by  two  long 
rivers,  the  Colorado  and  the  Negro.  The  sterile,  treeless  plains  of  I^tagonia, 
are  seamed  by  few  considerable  water-courses,  the  Chobut  or  Chupat,  the 
Desire,  and  Suta  Cruz  being  tbe  longest. 

The  South  American  Section  of  the  Pacific  river-system  is  re- 
markable for  the  paucity  of  any  great  streams. 

llie  Andean  mountain- wall  Airts  tbe  Pacific  Coast  in  unbrokai  continuity 
from  Cape  Froward  to  Panama,  at  a  distance  nowhere  more  than  So  miles 
inland,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  the  development  of  any  consider- 
able streams — two  only  attaining  a  length  of  o\-er  150  miles. 

LAKES  :  South  America  has  few  lakes.  The  largest  is  Lake 
Titicaca,  on  the  highest  plateau  of  the  Andes. 

l.ake  Tittcaca  has  fresh  water,  and  diicharges  a  considerable  river—the  DesA' 
guadero — which  Sows  to  the  south-eastward  and  terminates  in  an  extensive 
marsh. 

The  other  takes  lie  adjacent  to  tbe  coast.  Amoag  tbcm  are  Laka  Maracalbo, 
in  the  north;  with  Laka  Patos  and  others  on  the  eastera  coast  a  short  dislonoe 
to  the  northward  of  tbe  Rio  de  la  Plalx 

CLIMATE :  South  America  has  on  the  whole  a  warmer  climate 
Chan  North  America,  but  its  higher  laiittidcs  arc  colder  than  the 
corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Although  Iwo-tbirds  of  ibe  continent  are  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  yet  the 
tropical  bell  of  South  America  it  not  so  inteniely  hot  :\%  ihe  Kquatorial  Zone 
of  Africa,  because  0)  the  extent  of  lolid,  untn-oken  land  is  not  »o  great ;  (2)  the 
coii figuration  of  South  Americi  perraiti  tbe  rain-l>eiirtnK  wiodifrom  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic  to  pas*  over  the  greaier  pa/i  of  iu  surface,  which  i»  not  the 
case  in  Africa ;  (3)  tbe  quantity  of  rain  which  fatla  In  lite  tropkal  ports  of  Soutit 
America,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  CJTnp>«t»(lve1y  smAll  and  extremely  arid  dis- 
trict on  the  western  coast  between  ihn  AmW  and  Ihe  l*actlie,  is  generally  very 
great,  exceeding  in  amount  thf  ntinfa)!  tv>t  only  r>f  t/OfHCfll  Africa  but  of  any 
other  region  in  tbe  world ;  (4)  owmg  to  ihn,  iiw  forests  in  ^Soiitli  America  are 
much  more  extensive  and  tbe  vef  etalWu  gciwrally  trni  more  luiurtant  ihan  i& 
tbe  case  in  Africa,  and  thus  tbe  »oU  it  l«ti  npoMd  10  (ht  dlraoi  action  of  tbe 
sun's  rays ;  (5)  tbe  inountainJand  and  upluWM  In  tropical  Sooth  America  are 
bigber  and  of  greater  extent  than  thoae  of  Africa ;  (4)  Houlb  AfDcrica  pr" 
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Turthcr  south  towards  the  cold  Anturctic  regions  than  South  A6ica  ;  and  (7]  the 
western  coast  of  the  former  continent  \s  washed  by  the  cold  Antarctic  Drift 
Current,  while  the  icmperature  along  the  African  coast  is  not  thus  lovrered. 

'.*  "  PiobaLily  no  pArl  of  tlie  world,"  uiys  On^tiue  Rediu.,  "  enjuj-s  w  (rent  a  vuictjr 
of  climate  within  such  briaf  ranges  of  space  ;  it  ba&  oo  one  which  can  be  predicated  of  It 
OS  n  whole,  DOT  can  it  be  divided  into  clim^uic  banda.  The  elevation  controla  the  tcnipcra- 
tnre  along  fhe  borders  ;  it  ii  hot  on  tlie  co;l«[,  laoderate  oa  the  ilopci,  And  cool  to  oold  on 
the  tummitaof  the  [bateaux — the  great  mountahu  of  the  okuc  eatjibiting,  from  bue  to 
SDimmt,  m  specimen  of  every  climate,  from  IkfCe  tropic  beat  10  the  eternal  winter  of  the 
polar  regions ;  while  in  the  interior,  special  catues  vaiy  it  cndlesily,  and  ctimatea  of  per- 
petual  spring,  petpeiuul  summer,  and  pcrjicltial  cbill,  perpdual  drongbt  and  perpetual 
damp,  may  euit  all  \t'itbln  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The  eastern  trade^wind  curies 
wealth  lo  its  eastern  siiic,  follDw^  the  Aniazoti  to  its  loiirce,  aiid  at  once  cools  its  u|ua- 
lot ial  heat  and  makoi  itn  baain  one  gigantic  fomt,  sweeps  over  tSe  low-lying  Utbrntu, 
and  diS'Lue:^  plenty  along  the  weslem  side  ;  but  the  western  projection  of  the  continent  de- 
flecu  it  uaelculy  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  coast  bccoiEes  at  once  a  waste  of  und  and  ttoa* 
and  weed*.  We&tem  Ecoodor  is  a  garden,  Wesiem  Pent  and  Northern  Chili  are  deaarls, 
the  Desert  of  Atacama  ending  oa  the  soutb  a  strip  of  desolation  1,350  miles  long,  tboogh 
for  anotbcr  loo  miles  or  >o  the  country  is  wretchedly  pocr.  Here  the  wind  shifts  again 
to  the  west,  artd  the  ueiK  is  diaaxed  as  magically  ax  before  ;  Southern  Chili  becomes  a 
fairly  wnter^  and  wooded  agricultural  cooDtry,  while  Patagonia,  east  of  the  mouolato* 
is  a  semi-arctic  desert,  and  much  of  the  Argentine  Kcpublk  an  arid  steppe." 

VEGETATION  :  The  combined  heat  and  moisture  which  dis- 
tinjjuish  such  large  portions  of  South  America  tend  to  foster  luxitii- 
ance  of  Tegetation,  H.nd  the  vast  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana 
surpass  in  extent  and  density  of  growth  those  of  any  other  region 
in  the  world. 

Mauc,  cassava  or  manioc,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  the  potato  arc  the  character- 
L^ic  food-plants  of  the  South  American  continent.  The  v.arious  species  of 
eiaeboaa,  or  Peruvian  bark,  are  native  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  western 
coast;  their  v-iluahlc  ra«dicin«l  properties  were  known  to  the  Indiatu  prior  to 
the  first  vi^t  of  Europeans  to  the  New  World.  The  caontchouc  or  indta- 
nibber  trce^  is  a  native  production  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  which  comprehend 
a  vast  number  of  woods  of  the  roost  valuable  description — among  them  maboe> 
any,  BraxU-wood,  logwood,  nnd  numennis  others.  The  mat^shntb  of  Paraguay, 
generally  known  Asyerba  mati^  is  characteristic  of  that  country,  and  its  leaves 
are  used  like  those  of  the  tea-plant  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

ANIMALS:  South  America  is  marvellously  rich  in  birds,  most 
of  them  brilliantly  coloured,  and  these,  with  large  reptiles  and  an 
endless  variety  of  insects,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  abund- 
ant animal  life  on  this  continent.  The  mammalia,  however,  are 
neither  so  large  nor  so  formid.ible  as  those  of  Africa  or  Asia. 

Ttie  larger  animals  of  the  Old  World  are  repiesenied  in  South  America  by 
much  smaller  and  less  powerful  species.  The  African  lion  is  leprcscnted  by 
the  puna,  and  the  Asiatic  tiger  by  the  Jagiiar.  These  anim.ils,  which  are  the 
must  forroid.-ible  of  the  caxuironi  of  South  America,  also  occur  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  l"he  camel  of  the  Old  World  is  represented  by  llic  Uama,  an 
animal  peculiar  to  ^uih  America.  The  proper  llama,  and  also  the  various 
species  known  as  thr  ^aea.  vicnna.  and  guanaco,  all  belong  to  the  high  re};ion 
cf  the  Andes,  where  Ihc^  ranse  from  Chili  to  Colombia.     The  llama  belongs 
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to  the  order  of  nuninating  qundrupeds.  and.  like  the  camel,  is  used  m  a  beast 
of  burilcn.  The  tapir  is  another  of  the  animals  pecuIiiLr  to  South  Ameiica, 
and  a  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  snout,  which  bends  inwards; 
it  bcloogs  to  the  order  oi fachyJermata  (thick-skinned)  like  the  elephant  of  the 
Old  World.  The  iloth,  ant-eater,  and  armadillo  are  natives  of  South  America, 
and  represent  in  its  zoology  [he  order  of  eJenUtta  (toothless  animals).  The 
qtiadntimina  {monkeys,  &c.)  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
hut  are  of  different  species  from  the  like  animals  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
globe.  The  opouams.  which  abound  in  the  fore^ils  of  South  Anicricn,  and  one 
variety  of  which  is  common  in  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World,  belong  to 
(he  order  of  the  marsupial  (pouched)  quadrupeds — nowhere  else  found  but  in 
the  Australian  division  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  birds  of  South  America  the  most  cbaracteriilic  are  the  condor  of 
ihc  Andes,  various  kinds  of  Tuttare,  an  immense  variety  of  parrots  with  the 
most  gorgeous  plumage,  a  peculiar  kind  of  oitrUb,  the  brilliantly  coloured 
toucaiit  and  over  150  species  of  hnmntliiK  birds — most  exquisitely  beautiful 
miniature  birds,  varying  in  sice  from  thiit  of  a  bee  to  that  of  a  wren. 

Uotb  reptile  and  insect  life  are  favoured  bjr  the  combined  heat  and  moi$> 
ture — with  its  consequent  luxuriance  of  vegetation — of  tropical  South  America. 
I'he  boa-<oaitrictar,  the  largest  of  the  serpent  tritie,  is  found  in  the  swampy 
plains,  and  the  alilgator  nbounds  in  most  of  the  rivers  within  the  wanner  por- 
tions of  the  continent. 

MINERALS  :  South  America  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals;,  and 
for  a  long  period  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold  were  the  richest  in 
the  world. 

I'he  whole  region  traversed  by  the  Andes  abounds  in  fold  and  tUvvr.  while 
the  Boldficlds  of  Brazil  and  Veneiueta  are  among  the  richest^  though  not  as 
yet  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  Valuable  ores  of  copper.  Un,  lead,  and 
iroo  axe  widely  distributed,  but  copper  only  is  mined  to  any  extenL  Good  coal 
is  also  mined  in  the  south  of  Chill 

South  America  is  also  rich  in  precious  stones ;  the  diamonds  of  Braxil  are  "  o( 
the  first  water,"  and  Colombia  is  noted  for  emeralds  of  surpassing  beauty. 

INHABITANTS  :  The  total  population  of  South  America  does 
not  exceed  thirty  millions— a  number  that  is  extremely  binall  com- 
pared with  its  vast  area  and  its  almost  unlimited  capabilities. 

About  a  third  of  the  whole  twlong  10  the  white  race,  and  are  mostly  of 
Spanish  or  Portnr^ieso  origin.  With  the  exception  of  Hnuil.  which  was 
colonized  by  Portugal,  nearly  nl)  South  America  was  formerly  under  Spanish 
rclc. 

The  native  Indians  of  the  New  World  are  more  numerous,  in  the  present 
day,  in  South  America  than  in  North  Amcricn.  and  perhaps  number  not  less 
tlian  five  millions.  The  Negroes  (cliiefly  found  in  Brazil,  where  they  form  about 
one-seventh  the  population)  number  about  three  or  four  tnillions.  Mixed  rnccs, 
or  'Mestizoes"— prmcip.illy  of  European  and  Indian  blood— make  up  the 
remaining  number.  Spanish  is  the  prevailing  language  all  over  the  continent, 
except  in  Brazil,  where  Portuguese  is  spoken.  Th<;re  sre  almost  as  many 
Indian  langu^tges  and  dialects  as  there  are  tribes. 
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DIVISIONS  :  With  the  exception  of  the  three  European  colonics 
in  Guiana,  South  America  is  divided  between  lo  Republics — 4  in 
the  East,  4  in  the  West,  and  2  in  the  interior. 

The  Eastern  R«pabUcs  are  Vetunuta,  Braxti,  Uruguay,  and  the  Ar^eutiMt 

Tbe  Wdtern  Repnblk*  are  Chili,  Pern,  Ecuaitr,  and  C^hmhia^ 
Tbe  two  Inland  RepobUcs  art  Bolivia  and  Pnragmay, 


VENEZUELA. 
The  Republic  op  Venezuela'  embraces  part  of  the  northern 
division  of  South  America,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  British 
Guiana,  on  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  7<Y^/by  ColomfauL  The 
area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  632,000  square  miles,  which 
is  10  limes  greater  than  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

Veaexuela  iacltides  the  p^aler  part  of  tbe  basin  or  tbe  Orinoco,  with  tU  ez- 
tenstresaronnahsorUanoi.  These  vast  grassy  plains  aresucceeded.  at  inlenrals, 
by  forest-covered  tracts  of  sttrprising  richness. 

The  mounuins  of  Venetuela  are  a  prolongatioo  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of 
the  Colombian  Andes,  and  culminate  in  the  Nevada  de  Merid^.  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  15,000  feet,  and  altliough  only  8*  from  the  Equator,  its  summit  ts 
corrrol  with  snow  for  months  every  year.  On  the  boundary  between  Vene- 
mela  and  British  Guiana,  and  within  a  f«v  miles  of  the  Brazilian  frontier,  is  the 
fuDOns  Uoant  Roraima,  a  "huge  mass  of  light-red  sandstone  rock,  t8  miles 
in  length,  with  perpendtcnlar  sides  and  a  perfectly  level  summit,  rising  7.500 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  flanks  form  bare  Teriical  walls,  in  do  place 
less  than  1,500  feet  in  sheer  precipice,  and  the  le^'cl  summit  contains  the  sources 
of  several  streams  which  leap  horn  the  edge  of  the  plaieaa  to  magntficeat  cms- 
cades,  and  flow  in  different  ways  to  feed  tbe  Easequibo,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
Amaion.  ' 

The  river  Orinoco  ts  first  in  impottanoe  among  the  natural  features  of  Vene> 
niela.  It  rises  in  tbe  Parime  Mountains  on  tbe  aoulbem  borders  of  the  republic, 
and  IB  joined  by  a  great  number  of  tributary  stream,  seweral  among  which  rival 
tbe  larger  rivers  Of  most  other  lands.  Above  its  otulei,  ibe  Orinoco  forms  a 
delta  of  vTui  extent,  intersected  by  numberless  channels.  * 

The  cUmata  of  Venezuel.-^,  though  hot,  l^  not  unhealthy,  except  along  the 
coast  and  io  some  of  tbe  low  grounds  that  border  on  the  rivers.  Tbe  fierrsu 
r/av/ZJi/jr.  or  temperate  lands,  with  an  average  temperature  of  about  65*  P..  and 
an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  6.500  feet,  have  a  delightful  and  salubrious  climate. 
Tbe  0(4d  zone,  above  6.500  feet,  includes  the  tofty  sierra  of  Merida.  in  which 
ooe  snow-capped  m*va4a  rises  over  15.000  feet  in  height,  and  the  ^erra  l^mme 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Republic.  Tbe  hot  lands  tndude  not  onljr 
ibe  narrow  coast  belt,  but  also  tbe  vast  llanos  or  great  plains  in  the  interior. 
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"  The  surftce  of  Venemda  is  naturally  divided  into  three  dUtJnct  sones — the 
ftf^cultura).  tbcpastoral.and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  arc  grown  lUKar-caae, 
coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  Ac,  ;  [he  second  afTords  runs  for  cattle ;  and  in  the  third, 
tropical  products  such  as  caoutchooc,  tonca  beaos,  copuba,  vanJlta,  growing 
wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants."  'I'ht  Venezuelans  possess  millions  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  their  country  is  rich  in  metals  and  minerals. 
The  Venezuelan  e:oId£eldj  are  extremely  rich,  and  there  are  extensive  deposits 
of  capper.     The  aalt-mines  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  Government 

Venezuela  had,  in  1890,3  population  of  a,!^  millions,  among  whom 
the  Mestizoes,  or  half-castes  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood, 
are  by  much  the  most  numerous.* 

The  chief  commercial  products  are  niKar.  cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  CDttoa. 
with  bldM  and  cattle,  rold  and  copper  ore.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade,  whicb 
has  largely  incrcnscd  within  recent  years,  is  carried  on  with  Great  Briuin,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  The  chief  ports  are  La  Guavra, 
Maracaibo,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  Puerto  Casallo.  The  exports  are 
valued  at  about  3!^  millions  sterling,  and  the  imports  at  a^i  millions.  The  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  about  a  million — the  imports  of  British 
goods  are  three  times  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Venezuelan  produce  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela'  is  composed  of  8  States,  8  Territories, 
and  3  Districts.  The  various  States  arc  practically  self*goveming, 
the  great  object  of  their  union  being  that  of  common  defence.  The 
Territories  and  Districts  are  directly  controlled  by  the  Central 
Government. 

The  GoverDiaeat  is  modelled  00  that  of  the  United  Slates,  but  the  provincial 
and  local  Governments  are  more  independent.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  who  exercises  it  through  his  ministers  and  a  Federal  Council. 
Legislation  for  the  whole  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses — 
the  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  The  public  Reveaoe  is  a  little 
over,  and  the  Expemditrnv  under.  i>4  millions  sterling.  The  public  Debt  is 
atxmt  4  millions  sterling.  There  is  a  small  standing  army,  t>ut  350,000 men  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  aiilitary  service  in  ca»e  of  necessity. 

The  cap:u!  ol  Vcnciuela  is  tbe  city  of  CARACAS*  (77).  delightfully  situated 
in  a  fertile  mountain  valley,  3,000  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  la  miles  distant  irom 
the  shores  of  the  Caribt>can  Sea.  La  Cnayra  (14),  on  the  coast,  forms  its  i>ort, 
and  bos  a  large  amount  of  foreign  trade.  ConiKna  and  Barceloaa,  both  to  the 
eastward  of  Caracas,  ore  also  of  some  commercial  importance.  Cumnna  has 
a  magnificent  nattiral  harbour,  and  was  the  home  of  the  liberator  Bolivar.  The 
island  of  Margarita,  to  the  ndrth  of  Cumana,  belongs  to  this  Slate. 

The  only  other  towns  of  any  note  are  Valencia  (39)  and  Maracaibo  (34). 
Valencia,  is  south-west  of  Caracas,  and,  like  that  city,  lies  a  few  miles  inland  ; 
Puerto  Caballo  is  its  port.  Maracaibo  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel  which 
connects  the  Iidcc  of  that  name  with  the  sea.  Bolivar  or  Angostura  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco. 
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GUIANA. 

Guiana,'  an  extensive  region  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  South 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-tost  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  west  by  BraxU  and  Vene- 
zoela.  It  is  divided'  into  three  parts,  the  most  westerly  of  which 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  the  central  to  Holland,  and  the  eastern  to 
Fnmce,  which  are  hence  called  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana. 

AIL  the  three  divisions  of  Guiana  arc  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ooeao,  alonf; 
ibe  coasts  of  which  extends  a  low  plain  of  great  natural  fertility.  The  coanlry 
rises  tbecce  towards  ibe  ioterior,  aiod  stidcbes  south  as  far  as  the  range  of  the 
Sierra  Acaraj. 

The  numeroitt  riren  of  Gubuia  are  the  most  important  among  its  natural 
features.  The  aniforra  direction  of  their  main  streams  is  from  soalb  to  oortb, 
and  they  all  discharge  into  the  Atlantic. 

British  Gniann  includes  the  rivers  Maaanml,  Esseqnlbo,*  Deaerara,  and 
B«fMc«;  the  Corentyn  divides  it  from  Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  tnclades  the  River  Snrlnam,  and  has  the  rivers  Coreatjn  and 
ifaniol  on  its  western  and  eastern  frontiers  respectively. 

French  Guiana  is  bounded  by  the  River  Marosl  on  the  west  and  by  the 
OTmpok  on  the  east. 

Al!  Guiana  has  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  situated,  indee<].  within  the  heart  of 
the  Torrid  Zone.  Bui  the  climate,  although  undoubtedly  trying  to  Europeans^ 
is  much  less  unhealthy  than  that  of  most  other  r^ons  within  the  Tropics. 
The  deadly  fevers  that  prevail  on  the  African  coasts  are  unknown  in  South 
Atoerica.  The  soil  is  eamber&otly  fertile,  the  natural  wealth  of  iu  foruta  is  un- 
bounded, and  fold  and  other  minerals  have  been  discovered. 

BRITISH    GUIANA. 

British  Guiana,*  the  only  British  territory  on  the  mainland  of 
South  America,  extends  along  the  north-eastern  coast,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  that  of  the  Corentyn,  and  stretches  inland 
for  more  than  400  miles  to  an  as  yet  undetermined  boundary.  The 
colony  has  an  area  of  109,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
30O,OO0|  of  whom  about  20,000  are  whites.' 

With  a  total  area  of  twice  that  of  England,  only  83.000  acres  are  as  yet  under 
cuItivHiiou  in  this  Lbc  most  favoured  of  tJie  three  Guianas.  Settlement  is.  in  faa, 
nhnosi  confined  to  the  narrow  but  exceedingly  productive  coast  r^on ;  tbe 
mountain  country  in  the  interior  is  almost  unknown,  and  is  occupied  only  by  a 
few  scattered  tribes  of  simple  and  inoffensive  Indians.  Numerous  rivers  cut 
their  way  through  the  hills  by  gorge  and  catArad,  and  the  accumulated  debris. 

_u  C<dn>  It  w  caBtd  ftaa  as  ladtea  Iflbt,  tka  '     v  Tb#  mfMc—t  Kitowr  F«IL  ai  iW  P»nfB> 
■MI.  I  ■  irilNtlUT  of  (b«  Ewqafto.  la  Ita  Mt  IiMl 

ikUr  qwaUnc.  ite  leovnpWol   <ll*faloB  >     4-  GuiaM  waa  iliicw»i»d  to  ^^^^ll■^1n  ta  utfL 
asCMna  ntmik  Iw  b«rmid  Um  liHKte  af  MMd  «a  Am  tWtM  by  *•  DnlA  m  1^    TW 

» iEaw<*jB  calaak^    TtaCtUau  **Uutf*    Britlik  poRiaa  of  Iba  OMMnr  «■*  ball*  cad^  m 
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maaA.  aad  tar  ilw  Oriaac*  oa  tba  «w*l  a*d  mmV.  an  rmim'—m  fros  MadaJn  aad  tit*  Capa  Vcfda 
HMcb  tfca  bi|>(  paftlMi  of  ihb  r«r«> «'  Wupt  Jl    '-' — *-  ^^ 
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swept  down  in  the  course  or  ages,  has  formed  the  rich  alluvial  coastlands,  sllll 
in  many  parts  so  low  as  to  necessttaie  the  construction  of  vast  dyku  and  dnms 
aiong  tbe  river  banks  and  the  sea  shore.  Georgetown  itself,  at  the  moutb  of 
the  Demcrara,  ncetls  the  protection  of  its  "sea  wall,"  which  does  the  double 
duty  of  resisting  tbc  sea  and  as  a  hcallh-givinE  promenade. 

The  predominant  industiy  is  tbe  cultivation  of  (he  sagar-cane,  and  »e:ar 
forms  93  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  colony. '  The  growing  of  the 
miich-priied  EJcrbice  coffee  and  of  cotton,  once  largely  exported,  might  be  made 
remunerative  were  the  necessary  capital  forthcoming.  In  British  Guiana,  aa 
in  other  colonies,  there  is  "boundless  land  clamouring  for  population"  and 
capital.  Nature  has  been  more  than  generous— the  climate,  though  hot,  is  not 
unhealthy,  and.  when  the  moimtainous  interior  is  opened  up.  there  will  be.  as  in 
Jamaica,  an  ample  choice  of  climates,  and  both  forest  and  field— along  the 
banks  of  the  Derbice,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Mazanini— will  yield  their  increase 
to  prosperous  and  contented  settlers. 

The  goTemmcDt  of  the  colony  consists  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  a  Court  of  Pulicy— a  lc;j;istalive  council  of  9  members,  5  of  whom 
arc  elected.  GEORGETOWN  (50).  on  the  Dcmerara,  a  short  distance  above 
its  mouth,  is  the  capital  Tbe  only  other  considerable  town  is  Nkw  AMSTER- 
DAM (8),  on  the  EJerbice. 

DUTCH    GUIANA. 

Dutch  Guiana*  or  Surinam  includes  the  middle  ponion  of 
Guiana,  and  Is  divided  frnin  British  Guiana  on  the  west  bv  the 
River  Corentyn,  and  from  French  Gniona  on  the  cast  by  the  River 
Maroni.  The  area  is  about  46,000  square  mites,  and  the  population 
about  fiOfOOO,  mostly  Negroes. 

'Vhc  commercial  prixtiicts  are  sugar,  cocao,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  fruits,  mm. 
and  ntJaans.  Gold-mining  is  actively  prosecuted — about  430conoe3aions  have 
liecn  granted,  and  nearly  a  million  pounds*  worth  of  gold  has  been  obtained 
sinct:  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  1876. 

The  i[overnoieDt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council  and  a 
Representative  Assembly.  Tbe  capital  is  PARAMARIBO  (ao),  "a  lumtiMus 
Amsterdam,"  on  the  River  Surinam. 

FRENCH    GUIANA. 

French  Guiana"  or  Cayenne  has  an  area  of  46,850  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  36,000,  one-sixth  of  whom  are  convicts. 

Much  of  the  colony  is  covered  with  denao  forecti,  tiut  there  are  large  areas  of 
good  land,  which,  however,  ts  poorly  cultivated.  Coffai  and  manioc  are  the 
chief  products,  but  arrowroot,  bananas.  y.\ms,  and  olbcr  tropical  produce  could 
tje  grown  in  abundance,  if  France  only  made  some  little  effort  to  develop  tbc 
resources  of  the  colony,  which  is  regarded  at  a  mere  penal  Mttlemeat. 

The  capital  is  CAYENNE  (8),  a  miserable  place*  on  a  small  island  which 
adjoins  the  coasL 
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THE   UNITED  STATES   OF  BRAZIL. 

Brazil'  is  the  largest  countr)-  of  South  America.  It  embraces  a 
vast  portion  of  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  and  stretches 
over  nearly  half  its  entire  extent. 

BnuU  is  bounded  on  the  turtk  by  VencsaeU  and  Gnljuui ;  on  Ibe  Horik-tast 
and  eoit  hy  tbe  Atlantic  Oce«n;  on  the  untth  and  jtm/A-u^ii  bj  Umgamf,  ttie 
ArKCotine  Republic,  and  Pu^guMj ;  on  ttie  teat  by  Bolivia,  Pcm,  Ecuador, 
and  Colombia.* 

Ttw  artti  of  this  immense  country  is  estimated  at  nearly  3K  miUion  square 
miles,*  thus  comprising  nauly  half  of  the  South  American  coDiioeni.  and  not 
much  less  than  Europe.  The  greatest  leacth,  from  Capw  Orange  on  Ihe  north 
to  San  Pedro  on  the  soulb,  is  3,500  miles.  The  Ki^atest  breadth,  from  Cape 
St.  Roque  00  the  cost  to  the  Peruvian  borders  on  the  west,  h  3,600  miles. 

The  coasts  of  Brazil  are  irenerallj  regular  and  tiobrokeiL  Total  length,  3.700 
miles.  The  principal  capes  are  Orange,  St.  Rocpie.  and  Pria  llie  chief  inlea 
are  the  estuaries  of  the  Anuucn,  the  Pari,  and  the  UaranhAo,  and  the  Bays 
of  BaUa  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

RELIEF  :  The  great  features  in  the  relief  of  Brazil  are  the  vast 
forest-covered  plains  or  sdvas  watered  by  some  of  the  largest  rivers 

in  the  world. 

Brazil  embraces  two  distinct  physical  regions — the  tropical  lowlaaiU  of  tbe 
oortb  and  the  tenperate  uplands  of  the  centre  and  south. 

The  TrojMcal  or  .Amazonian  Brazil  is  the  most  luxuriant  region  on  the  globe^j 
but  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  European  settlement.     The  soulhem  and  centrali^ 
regions,  which  form  the  temperate  division  of  the  country,  thotigb  with  le 
ciuberant  vegetation,  arc  better  suited  for  Eiut>peaos. 

The  motmlains  which  traverse  Temperate  Brsitl  rarely  exceed  3.000  feet  in 
height,  and  the  greater  port  of  the  region  over  which  ibey  stretch  forms  a 
moderately  elevated  plateau,  seldom  exceeding  t.ooo  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
traversed  by  hills  of  gentle  ascent.  The  range  known  as  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
which  stretches  along  p.irt  of  the  coast,  czliibits  a  steeper  acdivity.  The  otber 
cbief  ranges  ore  the  Serra  EspiobafO,*  and  the  Setra  dos  Vertcatea. 

RIVERS  :  Brazil  includes  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the  im- 
mense basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  a  small  part  of  the  basins  of  the 
Parana  and  the  Paraguaj.  The  entire  b^^sins  of  the  San  Frandsco 
and  numerous  other  smaller  rivers  are  within  its  limits. 

The  AmaaoB*  is  the  chief  river  of  Brau'I.    It  is  throughout  navigable  by  ves- 
sels  of  considerable  tonnage,  and  its  stream,  at  between  40Q  and  500  miles  aboM 
the  sea,  has  a  breadlh  of  several  miles,  which  increases  to  50  miles  and  upwardlj 
immediately  above  its  mouth.     The  AmaxoD  has  Dtmerous  tributaries,  amonf  . 
which  the  Negro,  on  its  left  or  rwrthem  bank,  the  Uadrira,  Tapajos,  Xlaga. 
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and  Tocutiu,  on  the  right  or  southcin  Iiank,  are  the  moat  considerable.  Every 
one  of  ilicstf  is  a  large  river.  Braiil,  indeed,  abounds  in  inland  waters,  and 
possesses  capabilities  for  inland  navigation  such  as  belong  to  few  other  regions. 

CLIMATE  and  PRODUCTIONS:  The  climate  of  Braiil  is 
tropical,  and  its  mineral  and  vegetable  productions  arc  extremely 
rich  and  varied. 

The  climate  of  Northern,  and  of  the  coast  region  of  Southern.  Brazil  is 
thartnighly  tr<^caL  With  the  exception  of  the  exiremc  southern  provinces, 
the  whole  country  is  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  But  the  uplands  of  the  cenire 
and  soulb  have  a  relatively  cool  teraperaitire,  and  are  healthy  and  agreeable  for 
liiiropeaiis,  great  numbers  of  whom  are  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Santa  Catbarina,  Parani,  Sftii  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes,  which  form 
temperate  Brazil. 

The  diHmond  and  other  predoos  stones,*  with  gold,  silver,  Iroo,  copper,  anci 
lead,  arc  among  its  productions.  But  the  mineral  wealth  of  Uratil  is  greatly  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  the  products  of  its  soil  ajid  to  the  inexhaustible  trcasurcjs 
of  its  forests,  which  abound  in  the  greatest  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful 
woods,  adapted  for  cabinet  work  or  dyeing— mahogany,  logwood,  rosewood, 
braxil-wood.  Sic — .ind  medicinal  plants. 

INHABITANTS:  The  papulation  of  Brazil  is  upwards  of  14 
milhons,  more  than  n.  third  of  whom  are  whites,  almost  exclusively 
of  Portuguese  descent. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  Negroes  who,  until  recently, 
were  slaTcs,*  but  now  possess  the  full  privileges  of  ciiirens.  and  are  in  all  re- 
spects on  terms  of  equality  wilIi  the  whiles.  The  remainder  consists  of  Indian 
and  mixed  races.  At  the  seaports,  the  population  ts  chietty  European  or  of 
European  descent. 

There  are  large  German  Colonies  in  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Santa  Catharina.  The  Portuguese  language  is  generally  spoken  by  the  people 
of  BroEil.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  followed,  but  there  is  no  coonec' 
tion  between  Church  and  State. 

INDUSTRIES:  Brazil  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  but 
only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
It  possesses  the  highest  fertility,  and  yields  the  most  abundant 
harvests. 

Coffee,  sugar,  and  cottoa  ate  Ibe  staple  productions,  and  the  first^named  has 
become  increasingly  important  within  recent  years.  Rice,  cocoa,  maiae,  and 
tobacco^  with  the  manioc  and  other  articles  of  native  growth,  are  also  extensively 
produced.  The  manioc  yields  the  cassava-bread,  the  chief  article  of  food  lo  the 
native  Indian  population. 

COMMERCE  :  Braiil  carries  on  a  large  foreign  trade,  principally 
with  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britmn^  and  very  largely  also 
with  Germany  ^\kA  France.  Annual  Talue,  44  millions  sterling — im- 
ports, 21  millions  ;  exports,  23  millions. 

I,  Foud  cKMr  In  tiM  npbnd  Stita  of  Ikliiui  I  'wt  t^  notk  or«nu(i<dut»on  wm  iben  oomnMicML 
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At  Brazil  has  scarcely  any  manufactures,  ih«  imporu  consist  of  roanufoctured 
articles  of  every  description.  The  exports  consist  solely  of  the  mw  produce  of 
the  soil,  aod,  owiDfc  to  the  rast  extent  of  the  republic  and  the  consequcoi  very 
different  pecttliarilies  of  the  soil  and  climate,  their  nature  varies  considerably. 
Sugar-cane  is  grown  in  Urge  and  incrCAsing  qtuintities  in  the  northern  provinces, 
Hemambuco  being  the  centre  of  the  sug-ar-producing  zone.  India-robber  comes  ^ 
from  the  more  northerly  provinces,  especially  Pari;  and  coffee,  tboogh  also 
grown  in  the  north,  comes  chiefly  from  the  central  portions  of  the  empire.  Rio 
Janeiro  and  San  Paulo.     Tobacco  is  also  grown  largely,  especially  in  Babia. 

The  trade  of  Brazil  «rith  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  about  la  miltioDi 
sterling— imports  therefrom.  7  millioni ;  exports  thereto,  5  millions.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  from  Brazil  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  raw  cuttoa,  socar,  iodui* 
nibb*r,  and  coB«b.  The  customs  duties  on  British  manufactures  are  very  high, 
averaging  45  per  cent,  of  their  value. 

Th«  most  important  port  is  thai  of  RiO  Janeiro,  and  its  principal  export  is 
coffee,  which  amounts  in  value  to  nine-tenths  of  the  total  exports  thence. 

Intomal  commonJcatioa  in  Braril  is  facilitated  b)'  an  unrivalled  system  of  river- 
navigation,  supplenientedby  about  6,000  miles  of  railways,  connecting  the  chief 
towns  on  the  seaboard  with  the  Interior. 

GOVERNMENT  :  The  United  States  of  Brazil  form  a  Federal 
Republic.  The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President, 
and  ihc  legislative  power  by  a  National  Congress,  which  consists 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  Each  State  in  the 
Union  has  its  own  Govemmeat,  distinct  and  independent  as  regards 
local  afiairs. 

Brajtil  was,  until  the  bloodless  revolution  of  November  15th,  1889.  the  only 
country  in  South  America  under  a  monarchical  government.  On  that  day, 
however,  the  Emperor.  Dom  Pedro  II.,  under  whose  long  and  enlightened  rule 
Ilie  country  bad  advanced  rapidly  in  the  path  of  improvement,  both  com- 
mercial and  wcial.  was  deposed,  and  Brazil  was  declared  a  kepublic  under 
the  title  of  the  "  United  Sutes  of  BraiiL" 

The  annual  Revenue  amoonis  to  about  17  milltoos  a  year,  and  the  ExpeiH&j 
lure  10  19  millions.     The  Public  Debt  is  about  T40  millions  sterling. 

lite  standing  army,  service  in  which  is  compulsory,  consists  of.ibout  id.ooo 
men,  and  the  [Ul^'y  includes  60  armoured  vessels,  9  of  which  are  ironclniis, 

DIVISIONS:  The  Republic  of  Braii!  includes  30  States  and 
X  FedenU  District  (the  city  of  Rio  and  its  environs).^ 

Tbe  Miritt—  Stotea  of  Brazil  are  Pari.  MaranbAo,  Piauhy,  and  Ceank,  on 
the  moHk'tast  eodst :  Rio  Grartde  do  Norle,  Parahyba,  Penwmbuco.  AlagOas, 
Sergipe,  Bahia.  Espirito  Santo,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Mumici^io  Nfutrc,  on  tbe 
tast coast:  with  San  Paulo,  Pannk,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  doSuI, 
00  Uk  s9utA-fati  Awj/.  Ilie  lolattd  States  are  Amazonas,  and  Matte  Urosso* 
tn  ihe  west,  and  Goyaz  and  Minas  Gcraes  in  the  east. 
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RIO  DB  JANEIRO'  {360),  Ibc  capital  of  ISrazil,  stands  on  tb«  vrcsterD  side  of 
n  fine  bay,  one  of  the  most  magniBcent  of  natiiral  harbours.  Rio  dc  Janeiro  (or 
Rio,  cull  is  often  called)  is  the  second  largest  city  in  South  America.  Balila(i4o), 
Boo  miles  to  the  northward  of  Rio,  is  the  second  dty  in  the  rrpiihlic,  nod  is  also 
the  seal  of  a  great  foreign  trade.  Pernambuco  ( 130)  ranks  third  in  importance 
This  pUoe  coni^ists  really  of  Keveral  adjoining  tutvns,  which  have  grown  into 
one,  and  of  which  that  distinguished  as  Recife — the  business  qu-irter  of  Per- 
□aiDbuco — is  the  most  considerable.     Pernambuco  is  450  miles  north  of  Bahia. 

The  most  northerly  seaport  of  Brad)  is  Pari,  which  is  situated  on  a  fine 
estuary  called  the  Rio  do  Par4,  on  the  north-cnslcm  coast.  Pari  is  by  position 
the  great  outport  for  the  Ania2on  valley— a  region  of  which  the  vast  capabilities 
arc  as  yet  almost  entirely  undeveloped. 

In  the  south  of  Brazil ,  beyond  Rio  Janeiro,  the  two  chief  seats  of  commercQ 
arc  the  towns  of  San  Panio  and  Rio  Grande  do  SuL  Son  Paulo  lies  upwards 
of  300  ntites  to  the  south-westward  of  Kio.  and  sonic  milen  inland.  The  niari> 
time  town  of  Santos  con.Uitutcs  its  port.  Rio  Grande  do  Sol  is  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  cotinlry,  at  the  outlet  of  thu  lake  or  rather  lagoon  of  Patos. 


PARAGUAY. 


The  Republic  of  Paraguay,  the  "Mrsopotamia  of  South 
America,"  is  10  the  north-east  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is 
enclosed  between  the  great  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay^  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  a.nd  east  by  BraziL 

Paraguay  has  now  an  area  uf  only  91,970  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  330,000,  besides  60,000  semi-civilized,  and  70,000  uncivilized  Indians,  a 
Its  most  characteristic  article  of  produce  is  the  jrri*i  maii  or  Paraguay  tea, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  South  America  like  tea  in  the  Old  World.  Tlie 
capabilities  of  the  country  are  practically  cxhaustlcss,  and,  as  its  climate  ii 
favourable  to  Europeans,  they  may  be  very  largely  developed  in  the  near 
future.  Tlie  forests  yield  hardwood  and  other  timber  trees,  medicinal  plants, 
and  india-rubber,  while  the  soil  is  suitable  for  growing  maiie,  rioe,  eoffe«, 
cocoa,  indigo,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  oranges,  and  cotton.  Verba  mat(^, 
tobacco,  hides  and  skins,  oranges,  sugar,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  half  a 
Bullion  sterling,  form  the  chief  exports.  The  chipf  im]x>rts  are  textiles  (mostly 
from  Great  Britaia),  wine^  and  ri<--e.  About  half  the  imports  come  from  Great 
Britain.  The  diief  town  of  Paraguay  is  ASUNCION  {35I,  on  the  River  Para- 
guay. Only  three  other  towns — Villa  Rka,  Conccpcioa.  and  Saa  Pedro— have 
over  10,000  inhabitants,  llicre  is  a  railway  from  Villa  Rica  to  the  capiul, 
but  the  river  tratlic  is  far  more  importanL  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  is  the  Stale 
religion,  and  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the 
adult  I^araguayaos  can  read  or  write. 

The  Government  is  carried  on  by  a  President,  through  a  Cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  the  legislative  authority  being  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Kouset— 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies. 
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URUGUAY. 
The  Repubuc  ok  Uruguay  lies  to  the  north  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  River  Uruguay  forms  its  western  border.    On  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  Brazil 

Uruguay  includes  y»,o«o  square  iuilc9,  and  has  a  population  of  about  jac.occ. 
Its  capital  is  MONTE  VIDEO  (173),  which  stands  on  the  oorth  bank  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  at  tbc  entrance  of  that  estuary.  Monte  Video  occupies  a  position 
admirably  suited  for  maritime  commeroe,  of  which  it  enjoys  a  large  share.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  13  the  leading  industry  in  the  republic,  and  an  active 
trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  principal  articles 
of  erpon  being  cattle,  hidri,  prestrvtd  tiuat^  v>ool,  and  tailow. '  Fray  Beotos 
and  Pajsandn  have  imponaat  preserved-meat  manufactories. 

The  executive  govemtnent  of  Uruguay  is  entrusted  to  a  President,  aided  by 
a  Council  of  Ministers:  the  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of 
two  Houses— ihe  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Tlie  Roman 
Catholic  is  Ilie  State  religion.  Primary  education  is  coiuptdsory,  and  there  is 
a  university  at  Monte  Video. 


THE  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

Argentina  or  the  Argentine'  Republic  includes  the  group 
of  Stares  formerly  known  as  the  '  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,"  and  now  consists  of  14  Provinces  and  9  Territoiies.  The 
total  area  of  the  Provinces  is  stated  to  be  5 1 5,700  square  miles,  and 
that  of  the  various  Territories  719,300  square  miles,  so  that  the  re- 
public has  a  total  area  of  no  less  than  i,335)000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  20  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  republic  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia,  on  the  oortb-east  by  Para^ 
gnay.  on  the  east  by  Brasil,  Uraffuay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west 
byChiU. 

The  republic  is  very  thinly  peopled,  the  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants being  not  more  than  4V  millions,  a  very  small  ntmiber  for 
such  an  immense  country,  averaging  only  3  per  square  mile. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  Argentine  people  are  of  white  race  than  is  the  cue 
in  the  cotxntries  further  north.  The  whites  are  chielly,  but  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively, of  Spanish  descent.  The  increAse  of  population  within  recent  years 
is  due  mostly  to  iromigralion,  chiefly  from  the  south  of  EUirope,  the  Italians 
forming  70  per  cent,  and  Ihe  Spaniards  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  new  comers. 
Over  a  million  settlers  entered  tlie  country  between  188a  and  1890L 

The  Spanish  language  prerails  throughout  the  republic  The  Roman  Calbo> 
lie  religion  is  uniformly  followed.  The  primary  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
general  and  provincial  governments.  There  are  3  universities  and  about  50 
normal  schools  and  lyccunis. 
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NATURAL  FEATURES:  The  greater  part  of  Argentina  is 
an  immease  plain.  This  plain  includes,  in  the  south,  the  region  of 
the  Pampas,  and,  in  the  north,  the  larger  portion  of  an  extensive 
tract  called  the  Gran  Chaco — a  succession  of  grassy  plains,  of  the 
highest  natural  fertility,  though  tenanted  only  by  wild  beasts  or 
by  savage  Indians. 

The  Argenline  riwrs  are  of  first-rate  magnitude.  Among  them  are  the 
Pua.gua.y,  the  Parana,  and  Uic  Umsuay,  the  three  great  feeders  of  the  extensive 
esiuiiry  eiUiiletl  the  River  Plate  (Rio  de  la  Plata).  The  whole  region,  with  the 
exccptioa  or  a.  very  small  tract  in  the  extreme  north,  is  within  the  Temperate 
Zone,  and  the  climate  is  nol  generally  warmer  than  thai  of  Soulhcro  Europe. 

INDUSTRIES:  The  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  and  the 
enormous  flocks  of  sheep  which  are  reared  on  the  immense  pastures, 
constitute  the  wealth  of  Argentina,  and  animals  and  animal  pro- 
ducts form  the  chief  exports.' 

Airrictilture  is,  however,  progressing  rapidly,  and  about  lo.ooo  square  niilei 
of  land  are  now  under  cuttivation.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  and  maize,  but 
a  large  acreage  is  devoted  to  alfalfa,  oats,  flax,  vine,  sugar-cane,  and  other 
cultures.  The  miaerat  wealth  is  great,  but  almost  undeveloped —some  gold, 
silver,  nati  copper  are  exported. 

TRADE  :  The  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  very 
large,  and  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  decade.  Present 
value,  about  56  millions  sterling:. 

Ttie  foreign  trade  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Germanj,  Belgium, 
and  die  Uniteil  States.  The  loiports  are  princip;illy  textile  fabrics  and  articles 
of  clothing,  iron  and  iron  goods,  railway,  telegraph,  and  other  material,  with 
articles  of  food  and  drink.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool,  hides  and 
skins,  live  animals,  frozen  and  salted  meat,  tallow,  maize,  wheal,  Unseed,  &c. 
Animals  and  their  prodacc  constitute  fully  three-fourths  of  the  lotnl  exports. 
Three-fourths  of  the  tot;il  imports,  and  two-thirds  of  tlie  total  exports,  were  by 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

Tha  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  very  large  and  steadily  increasing,  the  exports 

□m  the  Republic  to  Great  nritain  amounting  la  over  a  milliotu  sterlinga  year, 

bile  the  imports  of  British  produce — principally  machinery,  hardware,  and 

Dtton.  woollen,  and  linen  goods — reached,  in  1889,  tho  large  sum  of  10^ 

millions  sterling. 

Nearly  6.000  miles  of  railwrnys  connect  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic 
with  the  capital  and  chief  seaport.  BUENOS  AYRES,  and  there  arc  besides 
some  5,000  miles  under  construction. 

GOVERNMENT  :  Each  of  the  Argentine  Provinces  is  a  distinct 
republic,  the  whole  constituting  together  a  Federal  Republic  in 
which  the  executive  power  is  left  to  a  President,  while  the  legislative 
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authority  is  vested  in  a  National  Confess,  consisting:  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Deputies. 

When  these  Proii-inces  first  decUred  their  independence  of  Spain,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  tbcy  were  sixteen  in  number.  But  two  among  Lhcm 
subsequently  separated  Trora  tbefedentt  body  and  assumed  the  pasiiion  of  inde- 
pendent  Suies.    These  are  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

DIVISIONS  :  The  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  14  Pro- 
vinces and  9  Territories.  The  Provinces  may  be  arranged  in  four 
groups,  (i)  Littoral,  (2)  Central,  (3)  Andean,  and  (4)  Northern. 

The  Littoral  Provinces^  4  in  number,  arc  Butnos  Ayres^  Santa 
Fi,  Entre  Rios^  and  Corrienles. 

The  I^ovince  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  is  the  largest  and  most  important  ofaH  the 
Ar^ntioe  provinces,  and  incladcs  an  area  of  63.000  square  miles,  extending 
firont  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  along  the  coast,  as  for  as  the  Rio  Negro  on 
the  border  of  Patagonia.  This  I^ovince,  with  the  dty  of  the  same  name,  whi^ 
forms  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  contains  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  entire  popalation  of  the  country.  The  city  of  BUENOS  AYRBS  1561) 
stands  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  magnificeat  estuary  of  tlic  La  Plata,  and  is  the 
most  important  commercial  centre,  not  only  of  the  Argentine  Refmblic,  but 
also  of  all  South  America.  The  capital  of  tbe  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  La 
Plata,  also  on  the  same  river,  40  miles  south-east  of  the  Federal  capital  Paraad. 
(ao),  the  capital  of  Entre  Rtos,'  is  a  small  town  on  the  River  Parana,  about  350 
miles  atK»'e  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  and  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the 
Foderal  Government.  Santa  Fti  lies  between  the  Parana  and  iu  tributary  the 
Salada  Corrlentes  stands  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  IWana,  a  few  miles  below 
its  coatluence  wiili  ibc  Paraguay. 

The  Central  Provinces  of  the  Republic  are  also  4  in  number.  They 
are  Cordova^  San  Luis^  Santiago  del  Bsiero^  and  Tucuman. 

These  four  provinces  are  named  after  tbeir  chief  towns,  all  of  which  are  united 
by  rail  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Andean  Provinces  of  Rioja^  Catamarca,  San  Juan,  and  Men^ 
doza,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Patagonian  and  the  Chaco 
Territories,  the  most  thinly- peopled  portion  of  the  Republic 

These  four  provinces  are  also  named  after  their  chief  towns,  all  of  which  arc 
connected  by  rail  with  the  central  provinces  and  tbe  fieaba.ird.  'the  most 
southerly  of  tbe  four  towns.  Meodoaa.  is  almost  opposite  Valparaiso,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Andes. 

The  Northern  Provinces  are  two  io  number,  namely,  Salta  and 
Jujuy. 

These  provtnoes.  which  arc  named  after  their  chief  towns,  are  traversed  by 
the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  include  a  part  of  tbe  Gran  Chaco  on 
the  east.  The  railu-ay  from  Boenos  Ayres  has  been  extended  beyond  Salta  to 
Jto'ay.  and  the  Liiter  town  69rms  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railway  system 
of  tbe  country. 

t.  Batn  Kiui,  ncuu  "  bctwccii  Um  ri>«n,'  tututHy,  Uw  Pacuu  uui  the  Vr^caiy. 
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The  Argeatine  Territories,  9  in  number,  are  Afisi'cftfs,  Formosa^ 
and  Chaco  in  the  north ;  La  Pampa  in  the  centre ;  and  Rio  Negro, 
Neuquen^  Chubut^  Santa  Crus^  and  TUrra  del  Fuego  in  the  south. 

The  Territory  of  MIslo&ei  is  in  the  north-east,  between  the  Parana  and  ihe 
Uruguay,  which  here  approach  each  other  and  ore  connected  hj  a  short  rail- 
way. Fomosa  and  Cbaco  arc  both  within  the  vast  EI  Gran  Chaco.  La  Panpa. 
u  the  name  shows,  is  wiihin  the  Pampas  region,  between  ihe  Province  of  iJuenoft 
Ayres  and  the  Anclean  Territory  of  Neuqaeo.  The  other  Territories  arc  within 
the  extensive  and  comparaiivcly  harren  region  known  as  Patagoiiin,  which,  until 
recent  years,  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  thousand  uneivilized  Indians.  Tlie 
Rio  Neyro  Territory  is  bounded  on  Ihe  north  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Rio  Negro,  at  the  mouib  of  which  is  Vicdina.  the  only  town. 
The  Territory  of  Chobut  or  Chupat  is  named  from  the  river  which  flows  ihrotigh 
it ;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chubut  is  Rawson,  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  Welsh 
colony,  connected  by  a  railway  with  Pon  Madryn,  on  n  fine  inlel,  the  Bnia 
Nuevo.  The  Tcfritory  of  Saata  Cms  includes  the  southern  part  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  its  chief  river  and  town  are  also  named  Santa  Cruz. 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 
The  British  Crown  Colony  of  the  Falklakd  ISLANDS  is  situ- 
ated in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  300  miles  east  of  Magellan  Strait. 
They  consist  of  two  large  islands — East  Falkland  and  West  Falk- 
land— and  about  a  hundred  smaller  islands.  The  total  area  of  (he 
colony  is  about  7,500  square  miles  and  the  population  is  about  2,000. 

The  staple  industry  on  these  treeless  but  well  grassed  islands  Is  pasloral— 
large  numbers  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  reared,  and  wool,  tallow,  bidet 
and  skins,  and  sheep  fonn  ilic  chief  exports'  from  I'okt  Stanlbv,  a  free  pon  at 
the  head  of  Port  William  on  Ihe  coast  of  East  Faikland,  and  which  li  not  only 
the  capital,  but  also  the  only  important  settlement  in  the  colony. 

Tbe  Falkland  Islands  were  discovered  by  Davis  in  1599,  and  wen  inken  by 
the  French  in  1763,  then  fruitlessly  held  by  Sp.-iin  until  1771,  and  occupied  by 
the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  tSao.  The  Arg«*iitino  settlement  was  dv- 
stroyed  by  the  Americans  in  1831,  and,  two  years  Liter,  the  islanils  were  takm 
possession  of  by  the  Britisli  Government,  as  a  station  for  Ihe  proteeiioQ  of  i 
whale  6sbery. 
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CHILI. 

The  Republic  op  Chili  includes  the  compamlivdy  narrow  strip 
of  country  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Peru  ;  nn 
the  north-east,  by  Bolivia  ;  on  the  east^  by  the  Argentine  Republic  ; 
and  on  the  tuesi  and  south,  by  the  Pacific. 

Though  of  such  narrow  limits  in  the  direction  of  east  and  wait,  tbe  arm  of 
the  Provinc<>3  and  Territories  include*!  in  the  Reptibllo  is  not  IcM  than  •f4te«« 

i.  In  1S89,  111*  eiponBa(thb|iKMpctM«  cotaqr  IpcrluMlof  HwtMIMhllM.  M 
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square  miles,  or  more  than  5  times  that  of  EnglatKl  and  Wales.  Tbo  extrem« 
loigtfa  is  over  3,800  miles,  but  the  t^eadth,  ereo  north  of  Valdivia,  is  oo  an 
average  not  more  than  xoo  miles. 

Chili  has  a  popolatioa  of  fnrer  3  millions.  It  includes  a  larger  proportion  of 
Ibe  white  race  (Spanish)  than  is  the  case  in  other  countries  of  South  America. 
The  Roman  Catbt^c  r^gtoa  is  uniformly  fc^owcd  by  the  Cliilian  people. 
Education  is  free  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

NATURAL  FEATURES  :  The  stupendous  Cordillera,  which 
forms  its  eastern  boundar>%  is  the  great  natural  feature  of  Chili.  The 
Chilian  Andes  include  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountain- 
sj-stcm— the  loftiest  being  the  peak  of  Aconcag^ua,  22^422  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Ntunerous  other  high  summits,  many  of  them 
volcanoes,  occur  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  peak. 

The  plain  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  much  broader  within  ChiU 
than  in  any  other  pu-t  of  the  western  coast  lliia  plain  is  not  uniformly 
level,  but.  for  the  most  part,  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  altitude,  with 
watered  valleys  between.  Towards  the  extreme  north,  however,  it  passes  into 
a  perfectly  arid  region,  called  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  wfaidi  is  now  within 
Chili.  This  is  a  perfectly  sterile  wildeniess,  devoid  of  rain  and  entirely  desiw 
ttue  of  verdure. 

Numerous  short  rivers  flow  from  the  Andes  into  the  Pacific  Few  of  then 
are  navigable ;  the  longest  is  the  Btoblo. 

The  climate  of  Chili  is  temperate  and  healthy,  becoming  gradually  cokfai 
towards  the  south. 

TRADE  and  INDUSTRIES  :  A^ricultiu-e  and  minin|^  are  the 
chief  industries  in  Chili,  and  animals  and  animal  products  are  a 
great  source  of  wealth. 

The  country  is  barren  and  sandy  in  the  north,  but  extremdy  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  south,  where  most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agricalture, 
producing  annually  about  ai  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  24  million  gallons  of 
viae.  Llv«  animalt,  with  woal,  hides.  sUns,  and  other  animal  products,  are  im- 
portant items  in  the  exports,  but  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  are  the  nitrate  d«- 
poaits  of  the  north,  the  copper  and  sQver  of  the  centre,  and  the  iron  and  coal  of 
the  south.  Mining  products  form  five'sixths  of  the  exports,  white  the  agncol- 
tucal  products  only  amount  to  about  one-ninth  of  the  wbote.  Nitrates  form  the 
bulk  of  the  mining  products,  while  wheat  and  wine  are  the  principal  prodocts  of 
tbeioil.  Ofthenuroerousports,  the  most  important  are  VALPARAISO,  which 
imporu  nearly  4  limes  as  much  as  all  the  other  ports  taken  together,  but  exports 
less  than  Iquiquk  and  Pisacua.  Taixahuano.  Coquiubo,  Antopacasta, 
and  COKONEL,  also  do  a  large  trade.  The  lot^il  imports  and  exports  eadi 
amount  to  about  13  millions  sterling.  About  two-fifths  of  the  foreign  trade  it  1 
carried  on  with  Great  Dritain — the  imporu  iberefioiu  and  exports  thereto  fArjt  < 
amount  to  about  jV  millions  siwlrng  annually — the  rest  chiefly  with  Germany. 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Peru.  Severil  lines  of  steamers  connect  the 
efaief  poru  of  Chili  with  Panama,  and  with  Europe  (through  the  Strait  of 
HAgellan) — the  most  important  being  the  Pac^c  Steam  .Vavigntitm  Cea^my 
\  of  Lmrpoo). 
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GOVERNMENT  :  Chili  is  a  Republic,  under  an  elective  Presi- 
dent The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Chili  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1810.  The  war  with  Peru  and 
Boliviu  closed  in  1881  with  the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Peruvian 
army  at  Chorillos  and  MiraBores,  and  the  surrender  of  Lima  and  CoUao  to  the 
Chilinns.  A  ircRty  of  peace  was  signed  in  18S3.  Ihiring  the  recent  civil  war  in 
Chili,  between  the  President,  who  evidently  aimed  at  a  dictatorship,  and  the 
Congressional i sis  or  Parliamentary  party,  several  bailies  were  fought,  and 
mudi  blood  was  shed,  and  properly  destroyed.  TTie  conflict  was  ended  by  the 
capture  of  Valparaiso  after  a  holly  contealcd  battle  at  Vina  del  Mar,  and  the 
subsequent  occupation  of  Santiago  by  the  Congressional  troops.  The  ill- 
starred  President  Balmnceda  shot  himself  in  the  Argentine  Legolton  al  Saa- 
liago. 

DIVISIONS  :  The  Republic  is  divided  into  21  Provinces  and  3 
Territories. 

The  most  important  provinces  are  those  of  Saadago,  Valparaiso.  Coqalmbo, 
and  Concepcloa.  "  I'he  territory  of  Antofagasta  was  taken  from  Bolivia  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  and  that  of  Tarapacd  was  ceded  by  Peru  in  terms  of  the  peace 
of  Octoljer  ao,  1883.  Tlie  Peruvian  province  of  Tacna  is  to  continue  in  the 
possession  of  Chili  for  10  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  pUbiscitt  is  to  de- 
cide to  which  country  it  is  to  belong."*  Easter  Island,  in  the  Pacific,  also 
belongs  to  Chitt.  By  a  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  whole  of  the 
Patagontan  coast  and  the  islands  east  of  the  Andes  and  north  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  with  ihe  western  half  of  Ticrrn  del  Fuego,  is  included  in  Chili. 

TOWNS  :  The  chief  towns  in  Chili  are  Santiago,  the  capital, 
antl  VaJparaiso,  the  chief  port 

SANTIAGO  (aoo},  the  capital  of  Chili,  is  an  inland  city,  about  midway  be. 
tween  the  Andes  and  the  ocean.  The  chief  seaport  is  Valparaiso  (105),  which  is 
the  most  important  centre  of  commerce  on  the  west  caist  of  South  America. 
The  city  of  Concepclon  (24),  on  the  River  niobio.  to  the  south  of  Valparaiso,  Is 
also  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  VaU 
paraiso  are  numerous  ports,  among  which  Coqalmbo  and  Iqulqae  (16)  are  tlic 
most  impK>rl;int.  In  thfr  former  Bolivian  territory  are  the  porta  of  Antofagasta 
and  Cobij*.  TarapacA.  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  is  Ihe  chief  town  of  the 
ceded  Peruvian  province.  The  ports  of  Tacaa  and  AHea  and  the  adjoining 
districts  are  also  provisionally  held  by  Chili. 


BOLIVIA. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia,  which  derives  its  name  fi-om  the 
great  liberator  of  Spanish  South  America.  Simon  Bolivar,  is  an 
inland  Stale,  bounded  on  the  north  and  fust  by  Brazil,  on  the  south 
by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  and  on  the  west  by  Peru 
and  Chili. 
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Tb«  ana  of  Bolivia  is  considerably  greater  than  ihxt  of  Chili,  bdn;  estimated 
at  4*3,ooo  square  miles,'  or  nearly  nine  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  present  population  of  Bolivia  is  estimated  at  s'i'  millions,  of  whom  the 
aboriginal  Indians  number  over  n  million,  the  Mestizoes  or  mixed  races  about 
hair-a-million.  and  the  whiles  also  about  half-a-millioo.  The  whites,  as  Es 
the  case  along  the  whole  wrstem  side  of  the  South  American  contioene,  are 
Spaniuib  or  of  SpanUh  dcacent. 

NATURAL.  FEATURES  :  Some  of  the  highest  portions  of  ihe 
Andesare  within  Bolivia.  The  border-ltne between  Peniand  Bolivia 
crosses  the  high  Tableland  of  Titicaca,  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
in  the  latter  State.  On  either  side  of  this  tableland  are  ranged  some 
of  the  highest  summits  of  the  moiintain-s>'SteiiL  One  of  the  ntimber 
^thc  peak  of  Sorata  (24,812  feet) — surpasses  in  height  c%-en  Acon- 
cagua, which  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  culminating  summit  of 
the  New  World. 

To  the  east  of  ihe  BoUrlan  Andes,  vast  plains  stretch  towards  the  inlenor  of 
the  continent  These  are  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  belong 
10  the  basin  of  the  Anuuon,  othen  to  that  of  the  ParagtiaT.  Lake  Titicaca  j 
is  parity  within  Elolivia  and  partly  in  Peru.  The  basin  of  this  lalcc  is  entirely 
inland  ;  Ihe  De»guadero  River,  which  issues  from  it,  i$  lost  in  the  salt  lake  of 
Urot,  to  the  soulh^a^t. 

PRODUCTIONS:    Bolivia  aboimds  in  natural  resources,  but 
neither  the  raineral  nor  the  vegetable  wealth  is  developed  to  any , 
extent 

Tin  within  the  last  few  years,  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  were  entirely  dormant  for  want  of  means  of  communication,  but 
more  recently  some  efforu  have  been  made  to  construct  roads  and  railwaya, 
The  tOver  mmes  of  Potosi  atone  are  estimated  to  have  produced  silver,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  600  miilioni  of  pounds  sterling;,  from  their  dtseorcry  in  1545  dowQ  1 
10  1864,'  but  tbey  nre  not  much  worked  now.  Gold  is  atoo  obtained  from  itef 
eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  copper,  lead.  tin.  salt,  and  aulpbu-  are  also 
found.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  republic  include  maise,  rice,  barley, 
oats,  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  India-rubber,  coca,  potatoes,  and  the  choicest  fruits, 
with  cinchona  back,  aediciiial  pluits,  Ac  Coca  is  one  of  the  most  important 
prodocts  Dt  the  country,  while  there  are  over  five  milUon  cinchona  trees,  which 
yield  aoo,oao  lbs.  of  bark  annually. 

COMMERCE :  Nearly  one-half  of  tbe  Import*— average  value  iK  miUioas 
a  year — are  believed  to  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  mainly  through  tbe 
I^e^lTian  port  of  Arico.  Two-thirds  of  the  erports— valued  at  it;  mLlliaDs 
sterling  a  year — consist  of  silver.  As  Bolivia  has  no  sea  coast,  ber  prodocts 
pass  through  Peruvian  and  Chilian  ports  and  Buenos  Ayres.  A  railway  con- 
nects the  Chilian  port  of  Anlofngasta  with  Ascotan,  a  frontier  town  of  Bolivia, 
and  other  tines  are  projected,  or  under  construction,  to  connect  the  chief  towns 
with  each  other,  and  with  tlie  ports  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast  to  the  west  and  oa 
the  River  Paragoay  to  tbe  east. 
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The  KDveniment  of  the  RcptibUc  is  entrusted  to  a  President  and  a  Congress 
o(  two  Chambers,  elected  by  universal  suffmge.  The  Stale  religion  isiheRooi.-iii 
Caibolic.    Tbcrc  are  500  primary  schcxils  and  4  universities. 

The  capital  of  Bolivia  is  Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  but  the  seal  of  Government  is 
usually  La  Fax.  SUCRE  (17)  is  situated  on  the  interior  plateau,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  9.000  feet*  Potosi  (la).  to  the  south-west  of  the  capital, 
is  a  more  fainot:s  city,  on  account  of  the  rich  silver  mines  with  which  its  name 
was  formerly  so  long  associated.  The  town  of  La  Pox  (57),  which  <.tands  only 
a  short  distance  from  Lake  Titicaca,  is  more  populous,  and  conimcrctally  more 
imporunt,  than  any  other  place  in  Bolivia,  and  the  chief  transit  trade  of  the 
republic  ptusea  throu(;h  it.  Cocbabambs  {20)  is  an  important  agricultural 
centre.  Santa  Cnu  (10)  is  the  chief  town  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
will  shortly  be  united  by  rail  with  the  River  I^raguay, 


PERU. 
THEREPUBLicOFPERUison  the  western  side  of  South  America^ 
and  is  bounded  on  the  nortA  by  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  on  the 
tost  by  Brazil  aad  Bolivia,  on  the  sout/t  by  Bolivia  and  Chili,  and 
on  the  wes/  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I^ru  has  a  coast-line  of  about  1,30a  miles,  and  an  area  of  5oe,o«o  square 
miles — about  10  times  the  size  of  England. 

The  population  of  Peru  Is  about  3  millions,  ifaree-liflhs  of  whom  ore  Indians, 
the  rest  arc  Mestizoes  of  mixed  race,  and  whites  of  Spanish  descent. 

NATURAL  FEATURES  :  Peru  includes  (i)  a  large  ponion  of 
the  Andes  ;  (2)  a  plain  along  ihe  Pacific  Coast,  Ijetween  the  moun- 
tains and  thu  sea ;  and  (3)  a  more  extensive  plain  which  stretches 
from  the  eastern  base  of  ih»  :nountains  into  the  interior. 

The  portions  of  the  Andes  which  traverse  Peru  include  some  of  the  highest 
elevations  of  the  mountain -system.  Cold  and  barren  tablelands,  which  rival 
in  elevation  the  lofty  plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  are  included  between  the  extrrior 
and  interior  chains  or  cordilleras.  The  Tableland  of  Pasco  (between  10**  and 
11^  Sl  tat)  reaches  11,000  feet,  and  the  tableland  which  oonu>ns  the  Lolce  of 
Titicaca.  further  to  the  south,  is  still  more  elevated. 

Tbe  Coast  Plain  constitutes,  however,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Peru.  It  is,  almost  throughout  tis  entire  extent,  an  arid 
and  sandy  region,  in  which  the  only  verdure  found  is  on  the  immediate  bonks 
of  the  numerous  short  streams  by  which  it  is  traversed.  But  the  soil,  even 
here,  is  capable  of  cultivation  under  a  proper  system  of  irrigation. 

Peru  includes  the  upper  portions  of  the  great  River  Amaxoa,  and  the  chief 
tributaries  by  which  it  is  joined,  either  within  tbe  mountain  region,  or  shortly 
after  its  issue  from  tbe  mountains. 

CLIMATE :  The  clim.-uc  of  Peru  varies  with  the  most  striking  differences  in 
its  phy.sical  conformation.  The  mountain -region  is  cold.  The  Coast  Plain  is 
as  intensely  hot  and  arid  as  tbe  teM-ima  of  tbe  Arabian  peninsula— a  tract  which 
it  resembles  in  many  respects.  Rain  is  almost  urtknoirn  bcre,  and  the  dense 
mists  whicli  lue  of  periodical  recurrence  are  the  only  source  of  moisture.  The 
plains  to  the  cast  of  tbe  mountains  are  watered  by  abundant  rains> 
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PRODUCTIONS :  Peru  has  great  agricultural  resources  and 
still  greater  mineral  wealth,  but  its  mines  of  gfold,  silTer,  and  quick, 
silrer,  long  the  richest  in  the  world,  are  now  only  worked  to  a 
limited  extent 

All  the  rich  prodoctloiu  of  the  South  American  forests — gruoit,  bal—mg, 
cincfaooa-bark,  raiilUa.  su-sapuilU,  nnd  the  caootdioae-tree — abound  in  Pcni, 
and  the  food>planU  of  Europe  thrive  At  various  elevatioas  among  the  mountain* 
region.  The  goMac  procured  from  the  little  group  of  the  Chincha  Islands 
(13^  40'  &  laL)  for  many  ycait  6onued  one  of  the  chief  items  in  the  Peruvian 
export-trade.  These  and  other  deports  are  now  lo  a  great  extent  exhausted, 
but  recent  sunpcys  show  the  existence  of  rich  deposits  of  this  invaluable  fertilizer 
on  the  coast  of  the  mainland.  The  export  of  mg»x  has  largely  increased  within 
recent  years.  The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  has  been  grcfttly 
facilitated  by  the  conslroction  of  an  extensive  system  of  railways.  The  dfsas. 
trous  war  with  Chili  so  disorganized  the  tm.de  and  industrj-  of  the  country,  that 
they  have  not  yet  regained  their  previously  flourishing  condition. 

COMMERCE  :  The  commerce  of  Peru  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.     Annual  value,  about  3  millions  sterling. 

The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  hides,  skins,  straw  hats,  sngar.  sflver,  cinckooa, 
coca,  atkd  wool  (shcqj  and  alpaca).  Ttie  exports  and  imports  from  the  United 
Kiogdom  are  valued  at  about  i  million  sterling  a  year. 

GOVERNMENT  :  The  executive  power  in  the  Republic  is 
vested  in  the  I^resident,  and  the  legislative  authority  in  an  elected 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Reveitaeis  now  over,  and  the  BzpendJtnre  under,  l}4  millions  sterlings 
year.  The  externa)  Foreign  Debt  (about  30  millions  sterling,  contracted  in 
England  in  1870-73)  has  been  cancelled  by  the  cession  to  the  bondholders  of  all 
the  State  railwajrs  for  66  years. 

The  capital  of  Peru  is  the  city  of  LIMA  (130),  whidi  is  6  miles  distant  from 
the  coast  of  the  l*acific  Lima  was  founded  (a.  d.  1535)  by  Pizarro,  whose  re- 
mains lie  within  its  magnificeot  cathedral.  Callao,  on  the  adjacent  ooasi.  is  the 
port  of  Lima,  and  the  commercial  ouilel  of  Peru.  Pasco,  Cueco,  and  Areqo^ 
are  uwog  the  most  ooosJderable  inland  cities  of  Peru ;  Paita  and  Moll— do  are 
important  seaports.  Pasco  is  famous  for  its  rich  silver  mines,  and  a  connected 
by  rail  with  Lima  and  Calt.10.  Cutco  {20)  is  a  dty  of  early  Indian  origin,  the 
lorxacT  capital  of  the  Incas  or  native  sovereigns  of  F^ru,  It  stands  in  an  Andean 
valley,  at  an  elevation  of  more  Iban  xt,ooo  feet  above  the  sea.  and  is  connec&ed 
by  a  railway  with  the  coasL 


ECUADOR. 

TifE  Republic  of  Ecuador'  is  bounded  on  the  nortJi  by 
Colombia,  on  the  fosf  by  Brazil,  on  the  sou/A  by  Pern,  and  on  the 
icvr/  by  the  Pacific  Oceaa 

Its  coast-Une,  which  is  liatited  to  ibe  l^wtfic,  includes  the  Gulf  of  CnaymqaU. 
rbe  Galapagos  IsUnds,'  far  out  in  Ibe  open  ocean,  about  600  miles  west  of  the 
Ecuadorian  coast,  tjclong  to  tlm  Republic 
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ECUADOR  :    NATURAL  FEATURES— PRODUCTIONS. 

The  toial  ana  of  BcuaHor  is  nearly  ■4t,ooo  sqtiara  miles,  or  mor«  than  four 
t(mes  that  of  fc:nKland  and  Wales. 

Of  A  total  population  of  about  i}i  miltioru,  100,000  are  whitei  (of  SpAoUh 
descent),  800,000  pure  Indians,  and  300,000  mixed  races  or  Mestlcoes. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  Ecuador  includes  pari  of  the  Andes 
— which  there  form  two  great  ranges,  with  high  tablelands  between — 
and  the  plains  that  stretch  to  the  cast  and  west  of  ilie  mountain- 
region.  These  plains  extend  on  the  one  side  to  the  Pacific  Coost^ 
and  on  the  other  into  the  great  lowland  of  the  Upper  Amazon. 

The  portion  of  the  And«s  that  falls  within  Hoiiador  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vaied  parts  of  the  whole  mountain-system.  The  Plain  of  Quito,  which  ii 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  Equator,  has  an  elevation  of  9,000  feci  above  the  sea, 
and  numerous  high  summits— several  of  which  are  active  volcanoei — bourtd  it 
on  either  hand.  Among  them  are  the  gigantic  peaks  of  ChimboraM,  90,545  foet 
above  the  sea,  Cotopajd,  19,550  feet,  and  AnUsana,  18,850  (ccl. 

The  Upper  Amaxon,  or  Marofton,  flows  parallel  to  the  souttiern  boundary 
of  Ecuftflor,  and  several  of  its  tributaries  Bow  through  the  eastwardly  division 
of  the  Stale.  The  most  important  among  them  are  the  Napo,  the  Pntamayo  or 
lea,  and  the  Japura. 

The  Pacific  Coast  region  is  also  well  watered  by  nuroeroos  short  rivers— tbe 
Gsayaqait,  Chones,  Bsmeraldas,  &c. 

The  climate  and  productions  of  Ecuador  arc  extremely  varied. 
Tlie  trade  is  largely  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  centres  at 
GuayaqtuL 

The  mountain-region  of  Roiadar  enjoys  a  cool  cUmat*.  and  Che  city  oC  Quito, 
tliough  nearly  under  (he  line  of  tbe  Equator,  has  ibetcmperaiureof  an  English 
spring.  But  the  plains  of  the  oout  and  the  great  plains  to  the  east  of  tbe  Andes 
are  heated  and  noUt. 

Tbe  aatnral  prodactloos  are  both  rich  and  raricd.  The  elachona  abounds 
in  tbe  extensive  forests,  and  immense  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  on  the  upland 
pastures.  In  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  low  grounds  to  the  west  of  the 
Cordillera,  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  yams,  tobacco,  (niiti,  6lc  are  grown.  Ttic 
miner^  wealth  of  tbe  Republic  is  very  great,  but  little  developed.  Gold,  qalck- 
alWcr,  kad,  copper.  Iron,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Cocoa  is  the  princijKil  export, 
and  is  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  India-robber,  hides.  coffM.  vteetable  Wwf, 
proeioiu  metals,  cattle,  &c.  taken  together.  The  chief  imports  are  textile 
fabrics,  iron,  and  hardware,  llie  toi.il  value  of  the  trade  is  abooi  sK  millions 
sterling — imports,  1%  million;;  exports,  1%  millions. 

The  executive  g^ovemment  is  vested  in  a  President,  while  the 
legislative  power  is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Hotises — a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Tbe  Republic  is  divided  into  15  Provinces  and  a  Territories.  The  capital  i> 
QUITO  (60),  situated  on  tbe  interior  plateui,  at  an  olevaiioo  of  9,j00  foet,  and 
nearly  under  tbe  line  of  the  Equator,  Tbe  cUef  seaport  is  Gw^a^Bfl  (40},  which 
stands  ai  the  head  of  tbe  gulf  called  by  its  name,  and.  tboogb  mXorioosJy  un- 
healthy, carries  00  a  large  trade,  tbe  customs  duties  amofmtinf  to  abooi  half* 
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a-mLtlion  a  year.  There  is  a  short  line  of  railway  from  Dnraa  (opposite  Oaaya- 
qitit)  to  the  base  of  Chimbonuo  in  the  Cordilleras,  and  this  line  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  high  central  tableland.  None  of  the  other  lomis  are  of  more 
than  local  importance. 


COLOMBIA. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  South 
America,  and  is  bounded  on  the  ncrth  by  the  Caribbean  Sea*  on  the 
east  by  Veneztiela  and  Brazil,  on  the  south  by  Ecuador,  and  on  the 
nvst  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  total  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  331,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
6  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  population  is  about  3  %  millions,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  whites  (of 
Spanish  descent),  and  MesiiEors  of  mixed  Indi.in  and  Spanish  blood.  The  rest 
are  Indians,  a  targn  number  of  whom  are  Indiot  hravx^i,  or  uncivilited.  The 
Stale  Religion,  as  in  all  the  other  Spanish  republics  of  South  America,  is 
Roman  Catholic     Primary  Education  is  free,  but  not  compulsory. 

The  fi^reat  natural  features  of  Colombia  are  the  Andes,  the  plain 
along  their  western  base,  the  valley  of  the  Hagdaleoa,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Colombia  includes  the  northerly  portion  of  the  Andes,  which  here  form  three 
divergent  chains  known  as  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Cordilleras,  with 
elevated  plains  between,  llie  vast  tablelands  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  are  cool 
and  bealthr.  and  are  the  most  densely  peopled  pcH-tion  of  the  Republic.  Be- 
tween  the  Western  Cordillera  and  the  coast  is  a  low  and  fertile  plain,  traversed 
by  numerous  short  rivers. 

The  chief  river  of  Colombia  is  the  Mafdalcsa,  which  enter?  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  I'be  Ma^dalcna  and  its  tributary  the  Caaca  water  the  valleys  that  inter- 
vene between  the  three  principal  chains  of  the  mountain-system.  I'be  Magda- 
lena  itself  is  navigable  for  river  steamers  and  boats  as  far  as  Honda,  about  450 
miles  from  the  sea.  and  nnly  70  mites  from  Dogotd,  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
The  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  extremely  fertile  and  most  picturesque.  The  vallry  o( 
the  Atrato,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  ties  to  the  west  of  that  of  the 
Magdulcna. 

The  lowland  portions  of  Colombia  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  mahogany,  cedar,  fustic,  and  other  dye  woods  and  medicinal 
plants,  and  have  an  intensely  hot  climate ;  but  the  mountain-region 
is  comparatively  cooL 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  country  is  very  great,  and  indodes  ores  of  Iroa, 
copper,  and  lead,  as  well  as  the  prcciotis  metals.  The  agriciiltura]  products 
areof  slill  hifjhcr  value.  They  inchide  cocoa,  coflee,  ciscbooa,  ladti^,  plaatalnc, 
bananas,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  with  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

The  foreign  trade,  which  amounts  to  about  4  millions  sterling  a  year — imports, 
aV  millions;  exports.  \%  millions  — is  mainly  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Uniuid  States.     Nearly  all  the  comoMtoe  of  the  R^niblic  passes  through  Bas* 
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RANQUILLA,  situ.ilctl  on  a  canon  of  (he  Magdakna,  anil  conncclcd  by  a  short 
railway,  ao  miles  in  length,  with  its  outport  of  Savanilla.  But  far  more  impor- 
tant than  ttio  direct  commerce  is  the  tmnsit  trade  passing  through  the  two  ports 
of  Panama  and  Colon  or  Aspinwall,  which  aie  united  by  a  railway  4;^  miles 
in  lenf>:tb.  The  traffic  from  the  Pacific  U  nbout  two-thirds  of  thai  from  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Goverumeat  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
acts  through  ministers  or  secretaries  responsible  to  the  Natioual 
Congress  or  ParliamcnL 

After  the  revolution  of  1885,  the  9  States  of  Colombia  became  simple  depart- 
ments under  Governors  noniinnted  by  the  President.  The  best  known  division 
of  the  Republic  is  the  Department  of  Panama,  which  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  Isthmus,  across  which  M.  Lcsscps  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  cut  a  ship 
canaJ.  Some  50  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  on  the  work,  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  completed,  as  all  operations  on  ihe  canal  wen:  suspended  in 
March.  1SS9.  when  the  Canal  Company  was  compelled  10  suspend  payment 
and  go  into  liquidation. 

The  capital  is  Bogotd  (too),  which  is  situated  on  a  high  plateau 
of  the  Andes,  formed  by  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  Bugoti  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  connected 
by  rail  with  the  river-port  of  Hooda  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Magdalcna. 

CartLffetui  (12),  a  seaport  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  is  memorable  in  Englisli 
history  as  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  failure  in  an  ailompt  al  its  capture  by  a 
s(iuadrt>u  under  Admiral  Vcrncn  in  1741.  Barr&nqulUa,  on  the  Magdalcna, 
near  its  mouth,  is  the  chief  commercial  centre  of  the  Republic.  Its  trade 
passes  Lhrough  its  outport,  SavaaUU,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  a  short 
railway. 

The  chief  place  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Is  the  city  of  Panama  (35),  sitttaled 
on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  traffic  across 
this  noriow  but  important  neck  of  land  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  railway 
which  connects  the  city  of  Panama  with  the  port  of  AspinwaU  or  Colon,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  construction  of  the  ship  cana!  across 
the  isthmus,  after  an  tmmcixsc  amount  of  work  had  been  done,  has  been  practi- 
cally abandoned,  and  the  Panama  route  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the 
JViearagua  Ship  Canai,  now  in  course  of  construction. 

A  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  Aspinwall  is  Porto  BcUo,  formerly  a 
place  of  importance,  but  now  decayed.  It  was  captured  by  the  English 
squadron  undtM-  Vernon  in  1739,  at  the  comuit^nccmunt  of  iIk  Spanish  war  of 
that  era. 


Oceania,  the  fifth  grand  division  of  the  land  surface  of  the  gk>bc, 
embraces  the  vast  "world  of  islands''  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also 
includes  the  great  island-continent  of  Australia  and  the  amaUer 
islands  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 

Oceania,  thui  includes  the  two  Rreat  divisions  of  AostraUsU  and  Polynesia, 
and  some  geographers  include  in  addition  the  Ualajrsian  or  East  IiidUo  Archi> 

AUSTRALASIA  comprises  the  i&Und  or  continent  ot  AustrallB,  Ibe  islands 
oTTataMaU  and  New  Zealand,  together  with  the  Fiji  Islands  and  BHiUh  New 
Gohiaa. 

POLYNESIA  is  the  name  generally  giv-en  to  the  vast  multitude  or  islands 
scattered  through  the  Paci6c  Ocean.  These  islands  arc  so  distributed  tlial 
they  taaj  be  arranged  in  three  groups,  namely :— 

I.  Malanasla,  which  includes  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea  and  several 
smaller  islands — all  south  of  the  Equator. 

3.  Microoesia.  which  embraces  numerous  small  islands,  almost  all  of  Ibem  to 
the  DOrth  of  the  Equator. 

3.  Polynesia  Proper,  which  comprises  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  the  Paci6c  to 
the  north  and  cast  of  tlie  Fiji  Islands.  The  three  islands  oi  New  Zealand  and 
the  Off  Islands  are,  geagraptucaUy,  Polynesian  islands,  and  Fiji  and  British 
New  Guinea  also  form  part  of  Melanesia,  but  these  three  colonics  are  so  clo&dy 
atiarhed  lo  those  o(  Australia  that  they  are  now  generally  regarded  as  fonuing, 
with  the  Australian  colonies,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  terriiorial  di- 
visions of  the  Uritish  Empire,  and  to  which  Ibe  convenient  name  of  Australasia 
has  txen  given. 

MALAYSIA,  or  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  r^arded  by  some  as  within 
the  limits  of  Oceania,  is,  however,  generally  considered  to  belong  to  Asia. 
and  these  islands  have  therefore  been  described  tmdcr  thai  conilnent. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia,  that  is,  Austral  or  Southern  Asia,  is  the  general 
name  given  to  the  larger  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  in 
Oceania.  Australasia  thus  includes  the  great  island-continent  of 
Australia,  the  islands  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  together 
with  the  Fiji  Islands  and  British  New  Guinea. 

Aastralia,  w  h;ch  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  island,  but  an  island  of  such  an  im- 
mense siie  that  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  continent,  is  politically  divided 
into  five  distinct  colonies,  at  present  independent  of  each  other. 

The  Five  Colonies  of  Australia  are  A'nv  South  Wala  (the  Molber-Colooy  of 
AustnUta)  Victoria,  QuttmUinJ,  S^uik  Auilralia,  and  Wettem  Australia; 
and  their  absolute  and  relative  posilioa  may  be  readily  grasped  by  regarding 
the  continent  as  divided  into  three  parts — Western,  Central,  and  Eastern — by 
ih«  139th  meridian  east,  and  by  another  line  formed  by  the  133th  meridian  in 
the  north  and  the  i^tst  in  the  south.  The  WesUm  part  consists  entirely  of 
Westam  Australia,  the  Central  section  comprises  South  Australia  and  its 
Northern  Tcrrilory,  while  the  Eaitem  division  includes  the  three  colonics  of 
Queeoslaad  in  the  north,  New  Sgath  Wales  in  the  middle,  and  Victoria  lo  the 
south. 
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The  Colony  of  Tunujiia  is  ao  Uland  to  the  south  of  Victoria  and  separated 
from  it  by  Bass  Strait. 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands,  and  a  ntunber  of 
smaller  islands  in  ibc  South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  i.aco  miles  to  the  aoutb-cajt 
of  Australia. 

The  Fiji  Islands,  a  Briiisb  Crown  Colony,  are  also  situated  in  the  Pacific, 
about  1,000  miles  north  or  New  Zealand. 

Britisb  New  Gmlaea  includes  the  southern  and  5outh-«a5tern  pan  of  the  island 
of  New  Guinea,  which  lies  off  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Australia,  at  a  distance 
of  about  60  miles  from  it. 

EXTENT :  Some  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  Australasia  may 
be  gained  by  comjiaritiK  the  areas  of  the  various  colonies  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  Australia  alone  has  an  area 
of  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles,  or  33  times  that  of  Great  Britain, 
while  New  Zealnnd,  Tasmania,  Fiji,  and  British  New  Guinea  have  , 
together  an  area  of  226,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  4  times  that  of  I 
England  and  Wales. 

Australasia  has  thus  a  total  area,  of  no  less  than  3,161,000  sqtiare  miles,  or 
36  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  15  }4  times  the  size  of  France,  and 
rather  larger  tban  that  of  ibc  United  States  of  North  America,  and  only  about 
me-sixth  smaller  than  that  of  all  the  countries  of  E.urope  taken  together. 

Tfa«  proportion  In  sirs  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  each  Other  and  to  the 
whole  coiiiinent  may  be  readily  seen  by  the  following  comparison  :— If  the  conti- 
nent were  divided  into  100  equal  p.irts,  Victoria  wouid  comprise  3  such  parts  ; 
New  South  Wales,  10 ;  Queensland,  13 ;  South  Australia,  30 ;  and  Western 
Australia,  34.* 

DISCOVERY  :  Tlie  "Great  South  Land"  was  probably  6rst  seen 
by  a  French  navigator  in  1503,  but  it  was  not  practically  made  known 
to  the  world  until  1770,  when  the  famous  Captain  Cook  explored  the 
whole  eastern  coast,  from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape  York,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  Principality. 

During  the  long  period  between  its  first  discovery  and  the  visit  of  Captain 
Cook,  portions  of  the  coast  of  New  HolLind,  as  it  was  then  called,  were  sighted 
by  Portugese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  navigators,  and  their  dis- 
coveries may  be  traced  by  the  names  wbich  they  gave  to  rarious  portions  of 
the  coasL  Thiu,  Dirk  Hmrtog,  the  cnptain  of  .1  Dutch  vessel,  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  large  island  on  the  west  side  of  Sharks  Bay,  and  another  captain 
of  a  Dutch  ship  discovered  and  named  Cap*  Lceawln  (Lioness),  the  south- 
western  extremity  of  .Australia,  after  his  vessel,  llie  first  Englishman  who 
Irod  Australian  soil  was  the  bold  buccaneer,  Dampier,  who  sailed  along  the 
wehiern  coast  as  far  as  Cape  WvCque,  in  i683.  and  again  in  1699  explored  the 
north-west  coast  of  West  Australia,  leaving  his  name  to  be  perpetuated  in 
Dumpier  Archipelago  and  Dampier  Land.  Torres,  a  Spaniard,  passed  through 
Ibe  strajt  which  bears  his  name  in  1606.  and  Taaman,  an  enierprixiog  aQd-| 
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skilful  Dulcb  navigator,  in  164a  discovered  Tasmania,  which  he  nsmed  Van 
Dieraen's  Land,  after  Van  Diemen ,  the  Go»emor-Gen«ral  of  Ihe  Dutch  East 
Indies,  who  had  coramissiooed  him  to  explore  the  "Great  South  L.aML"  Ta«- 
man  also  was  the  first  European  to  make  known  the  existence  of  New  ZeaUod : 
he  sigfatod  it  in  1643,  and  ^ve  it  the  name,  first  of  all,  of  Staaienland.  mlier* 
wards  alteriag  it  to  Nova  Zeelanda.  No  Europeao  landed  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  until  1769.  when  the  great  narigator.  Cook,  disembarked  at  flunw^Ai/, 
on  the  cast  coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  subsequentlj  took  fCHinal  possession 
of  both  North  and  South  Island  in  the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majestjr  Kii^, 
George  IIL  In  April,  1770,  Cook  discovered  and  named  Cape  Howe  on  the 
south-eastern  caist  of  Australia,  and  subsequently  caplorcd  and  named  the 
chief  features  along  the  whole  eastern  coasL  In  1791,  Captain  Vanconver  ex- 
plored the  south  coast,  and  in  i8ox  a  French  expedition,  comprising  the  GiO' 
i[rapke  and  the  Naturaliite.  under  Baudin  and  Freycinet,  explored  and  named 
a  considerable  poriioa  of  what  is  now  the  south-uestcm  coast  of  West  Australia. 
In  the  following  year,  PUiiders  sailed  round  the  island-continent  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  "Australia." 

The  Fijian  Archipelago  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  the  discorerer  of  New 
^ralond  and  Tasmania,  in  1643.  but  remained  unvisited  until  Captain  Cook 
tcuiliri  il  one  oi  the  eastern  islands.  As  for  New  Guinea,  it  was  sighted  by  » 
l^Mlugucse  n:ivigator  as  early  as  1 326,  and,  two  years  later,  another  I^^^tagTle9e 
explorer  landed  on  its  shores.  In  1545,  a  Spanish  mariner  coasted  along  the 
northern  shore,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Nueva  Guinea,  from  some  fancied  re* 
semblance  it  bore  to  the  Guinea  Coast  on  the  west  of  Aftica.  The  Spaniard, 
Torres,  sailed  through  the  strait  named  aAer  him,  in  i6o6>.  In  1643,  Tasraao 
explored  part  of  the  coast ;  and  56  years  later,  in  1699,  DamfNcr,  in  the  Roe- 
htut,  circumnavigated  the  isUind. 

SETTLEMENT  :  The  first  settlement  in  Australia  was  fonncd 
in  17SS  at  Sydney  Cove,  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay,  which 
had  been,  on  Cook's  recommendation,  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new 
settlement,  being  found  utterly  unsuitable. 

For  many  years  after  (be  arrival  of  the  "  First  Fleet"  with  convicts  and  soldiers, 
who  were  landed  at  Botany  Bay,  but  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Sydney 
Cove  and  settled  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Sydney,  settlement  was  re- 
stricted  to  the  coasltnnds,  and  it  was  not  until  1813  that  a  passage  across  the 
wild  and  rugged  ranges  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains  was  found,  and  the  fine 
western  plains,  00  which  the  city  of  Bathurst  now  stands,  discovered,  and  a 
ru.-id  opened  into  the  vast  interior.  Settlements  were  formed  in  Westara 
AuatraUa,  on  Kmg  George  Sound  and  the  Swan  River,  in  1829,  in  order  to 
forestall  the  French,  who  were  suspected  of  having  an  idea  of  forming  seltle- 
ntents  in  ih.1t  part  of  the  island.  Melbourne  was  founded,  in  what  was  then 
the  Port  Phillip  District  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  1835,  but  Victeria 
was  not  formed  into  a  separate  colony  until  1851.  South  AostraUa  was  colonized 

I  by  British  emigrants  in  1836.  and  New  Z«aUiul  in  1838.  buta  European  settle- 
ment bad  been  established  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1S14.  Tusuuria  had  been 
settled  as  a  penal  colony  in  1803,  and  in  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establiA  a  convict  settlement  at  Port  Phillip,  but  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
settlement  of  Qacenslaod  dales  from  18^5.  when  the  first  batch  of  convicts 
was  landed  at  Eagle  Farm,  near  *h*  «<**  of  the  present  city  of  \  *^it 
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tliA  rejected  elements  of  society  from  the  motber  country,  yei  an  increasing 
number  of  immigrants,  attracted  by  the  opening  up  of  the  rich  pastoral  lands 
in  the  interior,  and,  above  all,  by  tbe  discovery  of  gold,  and  a  succession  of 
intrepid  explorers  and  wise  and  resoluts  goveroon,  in  time  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties, and  at  length  the  colonies  embarked  on  a  career  of  steady  progress, 
until  Australia  can  now  claim  3,  foremost  rank  in  the  Empirv  in  respect  of 
efficient  ndministration  of  the  law,  eminent  security  of  life  and  property,  and 
tile  most  favouTTible  social,  moral,  and  malerial  surroundings. 

EXPLORATION  :  Since  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  succession  of  dauntless  explorers  have  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  continent,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  character  and  capabilities  for 
settlement. 

llie  discovery  and  tbe  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  Australia  is  associated 
with  n  crowd  of  famous  names,  such  as  Lawsoa,  who  first  crossed  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  1B13;  Bvans  and  Oxley,  who  explored  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquaiic 
in  1817-18 — Oxiey.  some  years  later,  in  1823,  discoi-cring  the  nrisbine  River; 
Hume  and  Hovdl,  who,  in  1834,  crossed  the  Murray  (then  called  the  Hume),  and 
traversed  what  is  now  tbe  Colony  of  Victoria ;  the  well-known  botanist,  Allan 
CamilDgfaam,  who,  in  1837.  discovered  (he  rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  coimtry 
now  known  as  the  Darling  Downs;  Captain  Start,  who,  in  1828,  traced  the 
Macquarie  and  the  Darling,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  Murrumbidgee 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Murray,  the  "  Qulx'd  of  Australian  rivers."  which  he 
followed  down  to  I-ake  Alexandrinn.  but  was  unable  to  find  its  outlet  into  the 
sea;  Batman  and  Fawk&er,  famous,  not  as  explorers,  but  as  the  founders  of 
Melbourne;  Couat  Strzlecki,  the  explorer  of  (he  Australian  Alps  and  the  dis- 
covercT  of  Mount  Kosciusko  (1840) ;  Edward  Joho  Eyrt,  who,  in  1840,  made 
known  the  vast  suit  lakes  to  the  north  of  Spencer  Gulf;  Ludwig  Lelchhardt,  a 
dauntless  explorer,  who  crossed  the  continent  from  Morcton  Bay  to  Port  Essing- 
ton,  and  perished,  in  1S48,  in  another  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  from  the 
Eastern  lo  the  Western  Sea ;  the  three  brothers  GregiMy,  who  gave  15  years  to 
the  exploration  of  Western  Australia ;  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  discovered 
several  rivers  in  whnt  is  now  Central  t^ieensland ;  Baroo  Voa  Mueller,  en- 
gaged from  1847  to  186a  in  various  important  explorations  (the  Australian  Alps, 
the  Kimberlcy  District,  &c.) ;  John  McDouoll  Stuart,  the  most  celebrated  of 
Australian  explorers,  who  dcteruiincd  to  cross  tbe  continent  from  south  to 
north,  and  camped  ia  the  centre  of  Australia  in  i860,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  by  the  hostility  of  tbe  natives ;  he  again  tried  and  failed  in  i$6i,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  started  the  third  time,  and  on  July  a5lh,  1S63,  planted  the 
British  flag  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean ;  the  intrepid  but  unfortunate 
Burke  and  Wilts,  who  successfully  crossed  the  continent  from  Melbourne  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but  perished  miserably  of  starvation  at  Cooper's 
Creek,  on  the  return  journey,  only  one  of  the  pony — King,  who  was  found 
barely  olive  at  a  native  camp — sur%-ived  ;  Major  Worbortoa,  who  with  a  troop 
of  camels  crossed  the  solitudes  of  Western  Australia,  between  the  Trans-con- 
linental  Telegraph  line  and  tbe  De  Grey  River  ;  John  and  Alexaoder  Forrest 
and  Ernest  CUcs,  the  explorers  of  Western  and  Ccnual  Australia.  Other 
surveyors  and  explorers  have  since  luadc  known  large  areas  of  the  interior, 
and  in  time  the  whole  country  will  be  mapped  out. 

"  Uneaplored  Australia  of  tbe  present  day. "  says  Nlr.  Ernest  Favenc,  a  recent 
explorer,  "is  almost,  or  quite,  conlined  to  two  colonies— Western  Australia,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Northern  Terriioty  of  South  Australia.    To  arrive  at  the 
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extent  of  unknown  territory  that  we  posseis,  we  mxy  tusume : — New  South 

Wales  and  Victoria  have  an  area  of  over  400,000  square  miles,  almost  every 
mile  of  which  is  fairly  known  ;  QueensIaDd  msy  still  have  a  comparatively  small 
extent  of  unknown  land  in  the  Ear  aoithL'io  peninsula;  South  Australia  has  at 
least  250.000  square  miles  unexplored  or  but  little  knovn  ;  and  the  huge  Colony 
of  Weston  Australia  can  claim  more  than  hal/-a-million  of  square  miles,  just 
crossed  at  intervals  b/the  tracks  of  Giles,  Forrest,  and  Warburton.  The  extent 
of  unknown  country  on  the  Australian  continent,  therefore,  is  still  more  than 
double  that  of  the  well-known  portion.and  this  after  years  of  continued  toil  and 
llie  advanoement  of  settlement.  The  continent  of  Australia  is  almost  fairly 
bisected  by  the  overland  telegraph  line,  which  may  be  considered  a  tineof  de> 
marcfltion  between  the  explored  and  the  unexplored  portions."* 

GOVERNMENT:  All  the  .A.ustra]asian  Colonies,  except  Fiji 
and  iiritish  New  Guinea,  which  are  Crown  Colonies,  possess  re- 
sponsible governmeat 

The  fonn  of  Koveniment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the 
bead  of  the  executive  in  each  colony  is  a  Governor,  representing  the  Queen,  and 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of 
two  Houses — the  Legislative  CouacU,  nominated  or  elected,  corresponding  to 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  the  LcgUlatlvf  Auambly,  elected  by  the  peopkt, 
exacising  similar  powers  to  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

The  6rst  step  lownrds  the  Federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was  taken 
in  1886,  when  a  Federal  CoancU,  at  which  representatives  from  Victoria,  Queens* 
land.  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji,  were  present,  met  at  Hahartfor 
the  first  time,  llie  Council  met  subsequently  in  1888  and  1889.  In  1889, 
South  Australia  took  part  in  the  Conference,  but  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  were  not  represented.  In  1890,  a  Conference  of  KeprcscnlaLives  of  all 
the  Australasian  Colonies  met  at  Melbourne,  and  resolved  to  take  steps  towards 
the  holding  of  a  "  National  Auslral-tsian  Convention,"  to  consider  and  report 
upon  a  scheme  of  Federal  Government. 

At  the  National  Austrahulan  Convention,  which  held  Its  sittings  in  Syditejr, 
in  1891,  the  Constitution  drafted  for  the  proposed  •'COMMONWEALTH  OF 
AUSTRALIA"  was  submitted  to  the  delegates  representing  the  whole  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies. 

The  Rill,  u  finally  adopt«d  by  th«  Coavcnlton,  provides  br  tb*  appolmnwot  of  a 
Governor-General,  with  powers  umtlar  to  ibote  of  iht  Ouvenwr'Geoeral  of  Canada,  as 
the  Queen'*  tircmeotaLivc,  and,  a>  »ucb,  to  be  also  Ibc  CoiunaiKltf-io-Oucf  of  all  th* 
military  and  naval  forces. 

Tha  Mvcral  'State*,'  ai  socb,  are  to  be  represailed  in  a  *  Senate,'  composed  of  cttbt 
memben  from  each  State,  'directly  cbo«eii  by  tLe  Houses  of  Poiliameot  of  the  teveni 
Statu  fuir  a  term  of  six  yew' 

Tbc  people  of  ibe  Commonwealth  an  to  be  rvpresented  bjr  oo*  member  for  tmrj  90,000^ 
to  a  "House  of  Represcntativas,"  chosen  every  tfartc  years.  Tbepowenof  ibeFedaial 
Covercuneiil  arc  lo  be  ««i.Itiii»c  with  recant  to  customs'  duties  and  excise,  posts aiMl  idfr 
grapba,  militar)-  and  oav^  ileTcncc,  ocean  bcaoom  aad  Ugbtbouaea,  aad  quaianrine. 

t.  Mt.  FavMckorBplnlM  thai  food  h*l<tlabi> 
cowatfyjwItaoTMBiLiawMq/yB-^lfwlpMtwre 
had  woij  oU  te  louad  la  vImI  Ik  t»mmaaj  Mp- 
poMd  10  be.  oa  tfea  aatburttT  af  tka  •xfttnn  wm 
btc«f«lMdk-GUet,P«a«it.MdWatbnrtaa-t]M 

1 — Tnf" T  TTillnnnMilifc^iiWi  mrtlm 

pradkaUc  (iM  MttkmMt.    AaxtOtam  %o  ttm  jI  lu- 
L  fi  iTfi  I  iTinrtnl  HI  ml  Ml  iimifiilTi  ilei  iiiiiii 
mil  f  iiilii1wliiaiinl|»iniiiftjiiiiiMliiiil 


leimllaiLiln  fiftltiil.  In  ninj  nf  itin  litiirTniii. 
aaBrnttad  wuu  anpty  b  u  be  hwnd  m  ■  !■•  ha»- 
dMd  ttmt  faefaw  thm  airihca.  Whara  lb«n  b  a 
fmmmutm  11  wia.  etbwwii  wcrlMi  had  caa  I 
cefeivaied  by  BMaas  of  iirieulaa,  aad  winMiy 
«Bp«rimat>  fai  Hih  dbecttoo  kcta  bwa  mad*  oa 
tha  Knu  IrricaUoa  Cohoha,  eaUUUMd  br  Unaa 
Cluger  Brattan  it  HOdan  h  Vloons  aad  at 
Rannurk  In  Sooth  AuMnla. 
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llie  Executive  GoTemnieiit  b  vcUeii  in  the  Gowenwr-Genvral.  who  can  summon  uid 
dbaitMi  ftt  his  pleasure  the  oOiccrx  wbo,  u  tbe  "  QuMti'i  Ministers  of  Succ  fur  the  Cwn- 
otonwcAlih^"  are  to  adniiiiislur  ilie  grvat  departmenls  of  Stale,  and  are  to  fonn  the  Kxk' 
culivc  Council,  which  is  to  aid  and  advise  liim  in  the  govvmincnU 

As  to  Piiunce  nnd  Tr*de,  uniform  duties  of  cxutonu  are  to  he  imposed,  biU,  until  the 
tuuform  tariff  is  enacted  aitd  abftolotely  free  trade  between  the  Stales  in  the  Union  b 
established,  the  present  duties  will  reinatn  in  fotcs. 

Ai  regards  the  Fcdenl  Judiciary,  a  "  Supnune  Court  of  Anjtralla"  will  be  the  final 
oout  of  appeal  In  all  cases  Tcfcired  to  it,  but  subject,  in  some  coses,  to  on  appeal  to  the 
Queen  in  Conncil. 

The  powers,  privilege!,  and  Icrrilorial  rights  of  the  several  ucuttinu  Colonies,  sliall  re- 
main intact,  except  b  respect  to  the  powers  exclusively  vested  in  the  federal  Government. 
But  no  State  law  can  be  pojued  antagoniitic  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  a.  (cder^d  Law  ; 
allh(Hi|[b  the  CwlonUl  (•(nreniora  arr  to  be  a)ipQtot«d  by  the  Queen  as  bcfuie,  all  cuin- 
mntucatioas  with  the  Homo  Covenuneni  euuc  pass  thraush  the  GovBmor-Ocnervl.  The 
boundaries  of  cxistias  States  may  be  alteroil  and  new  States  formed  with  the  coiueoC  of 
tbe  Colonics  affected. 

Tb«  proposed  CooMitotJoa  must,  of  coutm,  ba  «c»pt«d  by  lh«  legislatures  of  tbe  wveral 
Cokutias,  before  the  loac-atpecied  Fedetatno  of  AuMndaaia  is  accomplished,  but  the  laar- 
vellotts  progreu  made  tuder  a  deccturaliied  govenuDcai,  and  the  KCf)eral  satisfiKd'oo  of 
the  people  with  mnttcTs  at  they  are,  may  retard  for  soma  lime  to  couie  tbe  fonnodoa  of 
the  "  Commonwealth  of  Australia. "' 


AUSTRALIA. 


Australia,  the  "  Southern  Land,"  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  island, 
but  it  is  uf  such  an  immense  size  that  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
continent. 

As  an  L&laiid,  Australia  is  by  for  tbe  largest  in  the  world.  Greetilanil  Is  the 
next  in  site,  and  New  Guinea,  the  third  lorge&t  island,  is  only  one-tenth  tbe 
size  of  Australia. 

As  a  continent,  Australia  is  the  smallest  of  tbe  six  great  land-masses  on  the 
surface  of  the  glolw.  But  it  is  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Europe,  which  is 
only  about  one-fifth  larger. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  Souih  America,  and  *  conudcrable  portion  of  Africa,  are 
within  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  Australia  b  the  only  one  of  the  continents 
wholly  to  tbe  south  of  tbe  Equator,  its  extrenK  northern  point  being  io  nearly 
II**  South  lat.,  or  770  miles  from  it.' 

BOUNDARIES  :  Australia  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  every 
side — by  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west,  nnd 
the  Southern  Ocean  on  the  south,  while  Torres  Strait,  the  Arafura 
Sea,  and  the  Timor  Sea,  separate  it  from  the  Melanesian  and  East 
Indian  Archipelagoes  on  the  northj  and  Bass  Strait  from  the  island 
of  Tasmania  on  the  south-east. 


I.  AcuiMMwittqii  an  doeM  fdsatly  Jwtrsrt  by 
■dfwaiM  ef  liaperlsl  Fadentlea.  and  Iwrteid,  S 
So«k  AMcsaad  Amtnlnta  wMld  b«  MbnrilMex. 
siapl*  tt  Csawts.  some  <fcfahe  sdtean  a<  Feders. 
bos  oMt  ba  farmaUted  M  tfc«  tasn  of  aJWAervin 
and  a  lCr1jtt»*rtiii,  M  a  natoa  tot  tnda  and  litt 
deAncK.  Thw  Zvlltcrvin  •ould  crrtalalv  ba  of  1b- 
ctlraliMitiimslrrn  Tfca  mnptwi.  rtile  Ue  Krtefv 


vetela  appaan  to  be  abMdmely  imiBttil  to  the 
walwreaaice  of  fca  twgnty.  SaahRbardMafOcta 
M  "TiM  CoMenwJm  of  AmCfaHi^'  by  C  U. 
RaU,  M.F.  far  SydMr.  and  Mr.  Bo^oa't  paiKt- 
SttJ<Am  UsodouU  M  laverUl  Fadata&M-te 
Iha  h'tmttrrttik  CnUtry  tot  JuIjf,  (Spt. 

•.  TIm  wadMraRMHt  potiM  el  Europ*  It  j^  K. 
Ut..  or  %,yn  mUn  bocIIi  of  iba  B^imim. 
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EXTENT:  The  greatest  length,  from  Steep  Point  on  the  west 
to  Cape  Byron  on  the  eo^t,  is  about  2,400  miles.  The  neatest 
breadth,  from  Wilson  Promontory  on  the  south  to  Cape  York  on 
the  north,  is  nearly  2,000  miles.  The  totai  area  of  Australia  is 
nearly  3,000,000  square  miles. 

Tbe  actual  area  of  Australia  is  computed  at  3,944,638  square  miles,  or  a6  times 
tliat  of  Great  Britain  aiid  Ireland.  The  largest  of  its  five  divisions.  We>t«ni 
AostralU,  hxs  an  aren  of  over  t,»««,»oo  square  miles,  or  more  tluw  8  times  tho 
size  of  the  Uaitcd  Kingdom ;  the  smallest  colony,  Victoria,  »-ith  an  area  of 
S7.884  square  miles.  Is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  New  South  Wales 
comprises  an  area  of  3e9,>7S  square  miles,  or  35j  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Qneeasland,  with  an  area  of  668,aa4  square  miles,  is  5H 
times  as  large  as  the  British  Isles,  while  Sooth  Attstralia,  with  an  nrea  of  over' 
9°3.4*S  square  miles,  is  nearly  8  times  tbe  size  of  the  mother  country,  or  15 
times  as  l.irge  as  England  and  W-ilca  alone.  The  five  Colonies  togclhcr  are 
very  nearly  equal  in  area  to  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

COASTS  :  Australia  is  much  more  solid  and  unbroken  in  shape 
or  external  contour  than  Europe — more  so,  indeed,  than  any  of  the 
other  continents,  except  Africa  and  South  America.  The  total  length 
of  coast-Une  is  estimated  at  xo,ooo  miles — an  average  of  i  mile  of 
coast  to  every  300  square  miles  of  area. 

If  the  few  large  indentations  which  penetrate  the  coast-line  of  Australia, 
bi>Ho  ■Tibt  materially  affect  the  general  solidity  of  the  whole  mass  of  land, 
the  great  bight  known  as  tbe  Gtdf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  north,  and  the  cor- 
responding incurve  of  the  Great  Aostraliaa  Bight,  on  the  south,  are  by  far 
the  most  extensive. 

Of  the  smaller  inlets,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Port  Phmip,  Eocoonter  Bay, 
the  Gtdf  of  St.  Vioceat,  Spencer  Gnlf,  and  King  George  Sonnd,  on  the  south 
coast ;  G^grapbe  Bay,  Shark  Bay,  Exmouth  Gulf^  and  King  Sound,  on  tbe 
west  const ;  Cambridge  Gulf,  Van  Diemen  Gulf,  and  Anib«in  Bay,  on  the  north 
coast ;  and  Princess  Charlotte  Bay,  Halifax  Bay,  Broad  Sound,  Her vey  Bay, 
Moreton  Bay,  Brokao  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and  Botany  Bay,  on  the  east  co.asL 

A  large  poriioa  of  the  Australian  coast  is  "  ironbound,"  and  much  of  it  is 

I  absolutely  deficient  in  any  Inlets  which  might  affDrd  shelter  to  shipping,  besides 
betng  most  uninviting  in  appearance.  The  shores  of  the  Great  Atutxalian  Bight, 
especially,  for  600  miles,  present  nothing  but  a  wearisome  stretch  of  sandy 
beach,  backed  t^  barren  clifis,  varying  ia  height  from  400  to  600  feel,  and atKJ 
soluiely  unbroken  by  a  single  stream  or  creek.  The  west  coast,  though  rklur 
ill  bights  and  inlets,  u  also  low  and,  on  tbe  whole,  monotonous;  but  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  parts  of  tbe  nortbero  and  south-eastern  coasts,  are  comparatively 
picturesque,  with  here  and  there  inlets,  such  as  Port  Jaekaon,  of  surpasstng 
beauty. 
Tbe  north-eastern  coast  is  skirted  by  tbe  wonderful  Graat  Barrier  Reef,  a 
chain  of  coral  reefs  extending  southwards  from  Torres  Strait  for  about  i.aoo 
miles,  at  a  distance  of  bom  to  to  150  miles  from  the  coast,  and  presenting, 
Uuou£bout  its  entire  extent,  only  one  absolutely  safe  opening  for  ships,  though 
broken  here  and  there  by  many  deep  channdi.  through  which  vessels  may  posy 
inio  or  out  of  tbe  open  ocean.  Steamers  genoally  take  the  sheltered  channel 
between  the  reefs  and  tba  ooait,  but  ibis  route  reqtiircs  careful  navigation,  and 


iling  vessels  prefer  the  open  cxxan  route  outside  the  Reef.  The  navipation 
of  Torre*  Strait  is  also  obstructed  by  coral  reefs  and  sandbanks  ;  here  the  most 
rrequenled  channel  is  the  sound  in  which  Tbiirsda7  Island  is  situated.  Thia 
Island,  which  is  about  the  smallest  and  most  central  of  the  iVince  of  Wales 
RToup,  is  in  the  diricct  track  of  all  vcss^-ls  rMcding  Austmlta  vi<t  Torres  Strait, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour — Port  Kennedy— ^)ne  of  the  finest  in  Ausimlia, 
vessels  of  ihc  largest  tonnage  being  able  to  enter  and  anchor  at  nny  state  of  the 
tide  and  in  all  weathers.  Bass  Strait  In  the  south,  between  the  Victorian  coast 
and  Tasmania,  is  much  frequented  by  shipping,  but  its  navigation  is  dangerous. 

CAPES  :  The  principal  capes  are  Cape  York,  the  most  northerly 
point ;  Cape  Byron,  the  most  easterly  ;  Cape  Wilson,  the  most 
southerly  ;  and  Steep  Point,  the  most  westerly  point 

Other  notable  iwints  on  the  Australian  coasts  are  Cape  Arnbein,  on  the  north : 
Cape  I^v^n«  and  North  West  Cmp«,  on  the  west;  Cape  Naturaliste,  and 
Cape  Leeuwin,  on  the  south-west ;  Cape  Catastrophe.  Cape  Spencer,  Cape 
Jenria.  and  Cape  Otway,  on  the  south ;  and  Cape  Howe.  Sugar  Loaf  Point, 
Point  Danger,  Sandy  Cape,  and  Cape  Flattery,  on  the  cast. 

ISLANDS  :  With  the  single  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  are 
no  large  islands  oif  the  coasts  of  Australia. 

The  principal  are  KanKaroo  Island,  off  the  coast  of  South  Australia ;  Strad> 
broke,  Moreton.  Great  Sandy,  and  Hinchlnbrook  Islands,  off  the  cast  coast  c( 
Queensland  ;  Wellesley  Island  and  Groote  Eylaadt  (Great  Island),  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cnrpenlaria ;  Helvtlle  and  Bathnrst  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  the  Northern 
Territory:  find  Dirk  KartoE  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Sharks  Bay,  off  the 
coast  of  Western  Australia. 

NATURAL  FEATURES:  The  surface  of  Australia  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  all  the  other  continents  in  that  there  are  no 
mouotains  at  all  comparable  to  those  of  Eurasia,  America,  or  even 
Africa,  while  there  is  only  one  really  large  riTcr,  and  its  volume, 
though  swollen  by  enormous  floods  during  the  rains,  is  generally 
much  inferior  to  that  of  streams  of  equal  length  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  also  but  few  permanent  lakes,  the  largest  of  them 
are  very  shallow,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  and  become  a  series  of 
mere  pools  in  dry  weather. 

The  physical  stnietore  of  the  continent  is  thtis  described  bj  the  late  Rev.  J. 
TcniaonAVoods : — "Atutralia  Is  an  immense  plateau,  with  a  narrow  tract  of 
land  sometimes  intervening  between  the  edge  of  this  elevated  area  and  the  tea. 
The  east  side  is  the  highest,  averaging  about  a.ooo  feet  above  the  ocean.  The 
n^jt  side  is  not  more  than  i.ooo  feet  atx)ve  the  same.  The  itaHh  is  a  little 
higher.  The  sou/A  side  is  either  level  with  the  ocean,  or  abuts  in  cliffs  upon 
the  sea,  ranging  from  300  to  600  feet  in  height. 

* '  The  general  character  of  all  the  seaward  sde  of  the  Ubie-land  is  predpltous, 
but  on  the  south-east  angle  of  the  continent  the  tabular  form  disappears,  and 
there  is  a  true  claster  of  monatAins— Ibe  Australian  Alps— whose  highest  elcva. 
lion  is  a  little  over  7,00a  feet.  This  group  is  near  the  sea  (Bass  Strait),  and  to 
the  southward  there  is  another  group  of  almost  equ^ly  high  inountaias 
foniu  the  island  of  Tasmania. 
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"The  inland  portion  ofiheutblt-land  slopes  by  a  vtrTfrradiuUlBcIIaetowuds  ^ 
a  ceotra]  d«presstoa,  which  is  south  and  east  of  Ihe  true  centre  ol  the  conii- 
netiL    Thus  the  incline  is  greater  and  shorter  far  the  east  sdde  of  Australia, 
and  it  is  on  tliis  aide  alone  ttiat  there  is  wktt  can  be  properly  termed  a  river- 
system. 

"  The  elevation  of  the  west  side  of  Australia  being  only  half  that  of  the  CAst, 
or  even  less,  andthedlstanceof  the  central  depression  being  twice  as  great,  tbert 
is  M  dnkULgc  towards  tba  interior  at  all,  and  whatever  water  falls  from  the 
douds  oollects  in  marshes,  which  are  generally  salt. 

"  The  soil  on  that  side  of  the  continent  consists  generally  of  disintegrated 
granite  rocks,  and  is  therefore  sterile  and  dry,  forming  little  better  than  a  saody 
desert.  All  the  table-land  is  more  or  less  intcmiplcd  by  ranges  of  mountains 
which  do  not  run  for  any  distance,  and  are  not  sufEcienlly  high  to  give  rise  10 
any  river-system.  Their  general  direction  is  north  and  south,  or  cast  and  west, 
and  they  seem  to  be  quite  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  general  axis  of 
the  continent.  The  most  consincuous  of  them  is  the  Flinders  Range,  whidi 
commences  at  Cape  Jervis  on  the  south  coast*  and  continues  without  iatcrrup- 
tion  for  five  or  six  hundred  miles  into  the  salt  lake  area,  where  it  abnquljr 
terminales." 

'.-  Ai  lo  the  character  of  the  country  aeconfing  to  its  pliTsieal  stiucttpe,  the  sunt 
writer  mnArkft*  tliat  it  may  be  slvUcil  gencndly  that  the  juujow  sui(>  wlitcb  lies  bdwcm 
tba  UliUlintl  MkI  tbm  sta  ti  well  watered  by  noianuin  itr«am«,  and  tl>»t  the  »))avi>l 
buid  m  the  ac^hboorbood  of  these  channels  k  rich  and  fertile.   Cin  the  t^itlc-Und,  wbcte  ' 
the  loentains  en  not  too  mcky  and  nggvit  the  wtl  iscludcs  some  fertile  areas ;  but 
ihts  u  gEfMnlly  on  ifae  volcanic  itraia,  which  an  forltuuiicly  of  wide  utcnt.     The  Unda  ] 
of  the  ioierior  are,  as  a  rule,  poor,  excepc  In  the  river  valleys,  and  tovardi  the  cciiln]  j 
hatinc  of  the  contineac  they  arc  m  all  rc^iecti  Ukc  the  Sahara  or  the  table-laitdi  and  prairie 
lands  of  North  America. 

The  Colony  of  Victoria  is  better  soiled  with  retard  to  iti  lands  than  any  orlher.    It  i 
welt  wal«T«d,  and  bai  a  large  share  nf  the  fertile  tiasaltic  anas  between  the  table-lead  aad  I 
the  ica,  while  the  portions  of  ibt  ubio-land  itsdf  which  Etll  to  its  inheritanoe  are  rkk  id  \ 
volcaaklrada. 

The  Colooy  of  South  Atutnlia  may  be  lald  to  be,  as  br  as  the  ricbncas  of  iu  buicls  is 
copcemed,  confined  to  ihe  valleys  and  slates  of  the  FUodcrt  Range,  aad  as  this  U  about  soo  i 
arilca  loaf  asd  of  icntlc  dcvalion,  (Im  tracts  available  for  a^rictilture  an  ooiiddenbl^  1 
Towards  tbe  north  of  a  line  parallel  with  the  head  nf  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  tbenun&llil^ 
taull  and  anccrlain,  which  renders  both  acrtcalttira]  and  pestofal  eaterpriies  suhiect  to 
%nM  losses  (hxn  drought. 

New  Sooth  Waks  and  Qtwensland  are  in  tbe  saew  position  relatively  to  tbe  uble<land* , 
Tke  capitals  of  these  oolooiei  are  built  on  the  slopes  between  tbe  table-land  and  the  i 
PofftioQS  of  the  i^fier  pan  of  the  hiffa  lands  Included  In  both  colonies  arv  volcanic  areae  ' 
ttaom*  ridbnen^  bat  tbe  lower  laods  arc  peer  and  sterile  except  in  tbe  river  valleys,  end 
iInm  are  very  ntunevoes  in  both  colomce. 

The  Interior  of  Aastrafia  ia  not.  bowerer.  doooad  to  peipetnal  sterility,  bias* 

tmucfa  aa  "  the  actoal  anount  of  the  rainfall  on  Ihe  inierior  sk^es  must  be  Urgcly  ia  ex- 
CHiof  tbediatoagebytlw  rivers,  and  a  great  portion  tberetbt*  «aaks  into  the  grauod  and 
dnlas  alooc  tbe  bcUoe  towards  tbe  interior.  On  this  account,  and  tbe  structure  of  ttoi 
redn,  the  central  basiD  nust  be  especially  bTonrmble  for  the  fonitatioa  of  artariatt 
writs.**  Many  auch  well*  have  been  already  sonic  with  the  auM.  graiifyioc  rrtatlK,  and 
in  this  way,  a^  wcU  as  by  irrisation  from  rutvung  ttrcann,  large  areas,  othervrisc  bama 
and  unfit  for  settkotent,  have  lieen  rendered  prodtKlive,  and.  in  loow  caae^  noce  so  than 
eqaally  good  soil  even  with  an  ample  talnfall. 
: 


I.  TWtaKhM-riweld  eusMbstttdy  Ur.  Wood^s  I  tocy  4/tto  ceetlMBt  b  (Iw  ^«jrr«/i:«*  MtwAM* 
ladrf«ap«aUiMof  thephyWcal  WnctWwaMdf**-!  (or  iSgi.  pp,  ,iS-if^ 
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MOUNTAINS  :  In  Australia,  as  in  Southern  Africa,  the  higher 
grounds  run  from  south  to  north,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
eastern  coast.  These  elevations  on  the  eastern  side  of  Australia 
form  a  continuous,  though  most  irregular,  cordillera  or  chain  of 
heights,  extending  from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape  York,  and  known  by 
the  general  name  of  the  Great  DiTiding  Rajig:e. 

Various  names  are  applied  to  the  different  ponioas  of  this  long  range.  The 
southern  portion  bears  the  name  of  the  Aostraliao  Alps ;  further  north,  the 
range  forms  the  wetl-known  Bine  MoontAlns,  and.  still  further  north,  it  is  knovn 
as  the  LivarpoDl  Range,  &c.  The  AuatraJian  Alps  are  the  loftiest  part  of 
the  cbain,  and  contain  the  highest  of  all  the  Australian  Mountains— .l/cttjv/ 
Tmenund^  7.256  foct  in  height,  in  the  Kosciusko  group,  which  includes  several 
other  peaks  over  7.000  feet.  Mount  Koscimko  itself  is  7,171  feel,  and  was,  until 
1885,  supposed  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  continent.  The  picturesque 
Blue  Mountains  are  much  lower,  and  scMom  exceed  3,000  feet,  but  their  highest 
wiramit.  Mount  Deemarung,  reaches  4.100  feet.  In  ibc  Liverpool  Knnjte,  OvUy't 
Peak  stands  conspicuous  at  a  height  of  4,500  feet,  whiln  still  further  norlht 
Ben  Lomond,  in  the  New  England  Range,  readies  5,000  feel,  isn<l  Btlltrndtn 
Kerr,  ^,epo  feet,  and  Mount Dairymf^U,  4.350  feel,  in  the  const  mnije  ofQiieflni- 
Iftnd.  All  these  mountains  are  below  the  limit  of  perprtURl  snow,  but  on  iIm 
south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Snowy  Ranges,  and  on  ihr  stinHiiiti  o(  iho  high  pMki 
of  the  Australian  Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throujthuut  tlt«  yoar. 

In  Victoria,  the  high  lands  lo  the  west  of  the  Grrnt  I  xlvlding  KanRH  mlmlnaiii 
in  two  distinct  ranges  nuining  north  and  wiith,  and  known  as  thn  Oramplani 
and  the  Pjrrenees. 

In  South  Australia,  the  pHncijinl  range  runs  along  thn  tusiivn  ililo  nf  ilti 
Guir  of  Si.  Vincent  and  .Spencer  Gulf.  It  is  known  In  ihn  Kitilli  ni  lh«  Mminl 
Lony  Raogtt,  and  in  the  north  as  the  Plladara  Rang*.  In  Kjrrr't  IVnlnfliila.on 
the  western  side  of  Spencer  Gu!f.  is  a  rugged  chain  of  hills  nallnd  iIki  Qawlvr 
Ranges,  North-west  of  lAke  I'orrent  is  StoArt  Rangt,  and,  lUrthri  north  In 
the  interior,  there  are  other  mouniAlni,  or  railker  bitli,  all  of  miieti  leu  tlovn. 
tion  than  the  coast  ranges. 

The  western  coasts  are  also  backed  by  higli  grounds  of  moderale  rlevailMii, 
the  principal  porUon  of  which,  known  as  the  Darting  Range,  tuiii  pafalldt  in 
the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  35  miles.  I'tirtticr  itofth,  ilio  coaH  ranga 
bears  the  names  of  the  Herschel  Ranite  and  the  VUloria  Raega.  JSIinllar  f  leva' 
lions  adjoin  the  north-western  and  northern  ooMta.  but  they  are  inslgnlllGaiil 
in  height,  and  nowhere  exhibit  the  character  of  %  irao  niountalA'clialn. 

The  MoDDtalas  of  Tasnaala,  which  ore  divided  Into  two  MOtkma  \ff  Um 
Tallejrs  of  the  Tainar  and  the  Dervent,  may  be  regarded  ai  ouitkin  ol  Uw  gr«Al 
Australian  CordiUera.  Soeral  peaks  rise  over  4.000  feet— the  ealmlnallng 
p<»nt,  CradU  Mountain,  attaining  an  elevation  of  5.069  feet 

RIVERS:  Although  a  large  number  of  river*  are  met  with  on 
the  coast  of  Australia,  there  is  but  one  river — the  Mnrray— which 
ai  all  approaches  the  larger  streams  of  other  continents. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  rivers  of  AiuiraUa  is  their  ItabilMjr  10  MiddM 
and  violent  Qoods,  and  tcm  many  of  them  are.  anfortonately,  mere  iqrfaoe- 
torrents,  supplied  by  the  rains,  which  are,  over  the  greater  poxi  of  tlie  Interior, 
both  scanty  and  incgulax.    Daring  leaioiis  of  drought,  ih«]r  are  speedily  dfiad 
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up  under  the  intense  heat  of  nn  Anstntlian  Eun.  or  converted  into  a  chitin  of 
ponds.  With  the  recurrence  of  the  rainy  season,  vast  Ooods  of  water  are  pouied 
through  their  beds,  and  huge  trunks  of  trees,  masses  of  rock,  and  other  d/}rii, 
carried  down  hf  the  stream,  bear  witnc&a  to  the  violence  of  the  torrenL  The 
Marray  and  its  chief  tributaries  are  perennial  streams,  but,  although  their 
volume  of  water  undergoes  great  variation  according  to  the  season  of  drought 
or  rain,  they  are  navigaUe by  river  steamers,  and  the  perennial  streams. irelitwljr 
toplay  an  important  part  intbesettlemcnt  of  the  interior,  now  that  public  attco< 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  feasibility  of  cultivating  the  soil  by  mcrtns  of  irri* 
gation.  The  gradual  slope  of  tbe  pbunt  over  which  these  rivers  flow  renders  it  a  ■ 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  irrigate  large  tracts  of  otherwise  unculiirable  sotl.  I 
but  which  only  require  a  r^ular  supply  Of  water  to  be  rendered  capable  of  grow- 
ing almost  all  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  plants.  "Where  this  can  be 
done,  tbe  value  of  the  land,  so  situated  that  it  can  be  supplied  with  water  in 
this  manner,  is  always  enormously  increased.  For  irrigation  has  manyadv 
tages.  Ii  not  only  makes  tbe  supply  of  moisture  certain,  bat  it  increases  the  yield! 
of  crops  grown  on  a  certain  area  of  land,  especially  where  tbe  water  run  on  to  the 
land  stin  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  sediment  derived  from  the  high  grounds ;  it 
enables  more  valuable  crops  to  be  grown  than  those  which  can  be  grown  without 
irrigation ;  and,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Australia,  which  is  warm  enough  for 
vegetation  all  the  year  round,  it  enables  crops  to  be  grown  almost  without  in- 
terruption, one  crop  following  another  in  close  succession ;  and  for  all  Ibeae 
reasons,  in  regions  where  the  climate  is  so  dry  as  to  make  tbe  growing  of  grain 
crops  uncertain,  land  tltat  can  be  irrigated  will  support  a  population  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  Urge  as  that  which  can  be  supported  without  vegetation."' 

Strictly  speaking,  Australia  is  surrounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Iixlian 
Oceans,  which  meet  at  Torres  Strait  on  the  north  and  at  Bass  Strait  and  along 
the  meridian  of  South- West  Cape  (i4&>  E.)  tn  Tasmania  on  tbe  south,  and  its 
rivers,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  interior  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  great  ocean  basins. 

The  Aostralian  Section  of  the  Pacific  RiTerSTstem  presents  the 
same  characteristic  features  as  the  South  .\mcrican— in  both  a  con- 
tinuous Cordillera  limits  the  area  for  river  development  to  a  narrow 
tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  Australian  Alps  and 
its  northerly  contintiation  arc,  of  course,  insignificant  compared 
with  the  vast  chain  of  the  Andes  ;  still,  the  streams  that  enter  the 
Pacific  from  the  latter  arc  shorter  and  less  navigable  than  those 
which  descend  from  the  former. 

Of  the  const  streams  of  Queensland,  the  principal  are  the  BurdeUo,  tbe  Fitjtroj' 
{ibrmed  by  the  junction  of  the  Maekcniie  and  the  Daws-sn,  with  their  subsidiary 
creeks),  tbe  Bvact,  and  the  Brisbane,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  steamers  of 
considerable  tonnage  for  some  distance  inland.  In  New  South  Wales,  tbe  coast 
plain  is  watered  by  many  noble  streams,  tbe  largest  of  which  are  the  Qarcac*, 
MacLeay.  Maaalnc  Hvatar,  Bawkeibarr.  and  Sboalhaven.  The  volume  of 
all  these  rivers  varies  greatly,  being  liable  in  winter  lo  sudilen  and  violent  floods, 
but  they  are  not  nltogcther  worthless  for  navigntion.  Tbe  Clarence  is  half-a- 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  by  sea-going  steamers  for  70  miles ; 
tbe  Htmter  and  other  rivers  are  also  regularly  traversed  by  colonial  trading 
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■Is.  In  Victoria,  the  Saowy  River,  the  Mitchell,  and  other  smaller  streams 
— liniottic  Pacific;  ibcoibcr  rivers  of  the  colony,  and.  indeed,  of  the  whole  coo- 
linent,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  nameilt  and  a  few  "  continental " ' 
streams  in  the  interior,  belong  to  tlie  Kisin  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Aastralian  Section  of  the  RiTer-System  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
compri&es  the  Murray,  which  enters  Encounter  Hay  through  Lake 
Alexaudrina  ;  the  Swan,  Murchison^  Gascoytu,  Ashtiurton,  De  Grey^ 
Fitsroy^  and  other  rivers  of  Western  Australia ;  the  Victoria  and 
Daty^  in  the  Northern  Territory  ;  and  the  Rofer^  FHiuiers^  MiUhcd^ 
and  other  streams  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

The  MURRAY,  which  drains  n  lar)^  portion  of  Queensland,  Ibe  whole  of 
the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  the  northern  hnlf  of  Victoria,  and  a  part  of 
South  Australia,  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  AuUra!uin  Alps,  about  i  j 
miles  south  oi  Mount  A'tuciujJh?,  and  becomes  navigable  at  Albury,  about  150 
miles  from  its  source  Throughotit  its  upper  nn<l  middle  course,  the  Murray 
forms  the  botmdary  between  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales : 
its  lower  course^  below  its  junction  with  the  Darling,  is  within  South  Australia. 
From  Victoria,  the  Murray  receives  the  Mitta  Mltta,  Ovens,  Goulboro,  Cam* 
paspe,  and  Loddon,  the  valleys  of  some  of  which  are  highly  auriferous.  On  the 
north,  its  two  great  trlbutnries— the  Murrumbldgee  and  the  Darling — with  their 
subsidiary  creeks,  drain  the  whole  of  New  Soutti  Wales  and  a  part  of  Queens- 
land west  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  The  Murrumbidgec  rises  near  the 
Murray  in  the  .\funioH);  Kange,  and  ts  joined,  about  50  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Murray,  by  the  River  Lachlao.  The  Darling  is  formed  by  numerous 
periodical  streams,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Macqoarie  and  the  Coadamioe. 
The  length  of  the  Murray  is  1,300  mites,  the  average  width  of  the  main  stream 
is  about  340  feet,  and  its  depth  about  16  feet,  but  it  imdergoes  great  variation 
according  to  the  season  of  ditiught  or  min. ' 

The  Murray  is  regularly  navigated,  at  certain  seasons  of  Che  year,  to  Alsury. 
1 ,000  miles  above  its  mouth ;  small  steamers  aJso  ascend  the  Murruinbidgee  for 
500  miles  to  WaggA  Wagga,  and  the  Darling  as  far  as  BoUBKE.  a  distance 
of  600  miles.  The  Murray  and  the  Murrumbldgee  alone  are  perennial  streams, 
the  rest  ore,  for  the  most  pnrt,  mere  surface  torrents  supplied  by  the  rains, 
and  are  consequently  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  Hoods. 

Of  the  numerous  streams  that  traverse  the  more  settled  portion  of  Western 
Australia,  the  Swan  River  alone  is  navigable  to  any  extent.  The  Morchisoa. 
Gascoyne,  Ashborton,  De  Gray,  Fitxroy,  and  other  rivers  drain  the  northern 
half  o(  Western  Australia. 

In  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  the  Victoria  has  long  since 
been  proved  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance;  while  the  Roper, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  known  to  be  a  magnificent  stream, 
easily  ascended  by  large  steamers  and  sea-going  vessels  for  100  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  Gregory,  PUndm,  Norman,  and  Mitchell  are  the  largest  of  the  many 
streams  that  converge  Into  the  south-eastern  portion  of  tbc  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
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'I'bs  fine  country  through  which  they  flovr  is  being  rapidly  occupied  and  utflised 
for  both  pastoral  and  mioing  purposes. 

The  largest  "continental"  rivers  of  Australia  arc  the  Diamen- 
tina  and  Cooper's  Creek  or  the  Barcoo  River. 

Both  these  streams  enter  South  Anstmlia  rrom  the  south-west  of  Quceiulandt 
but  while  Cooper**  Creek,  in  the  ruinjr  season,  when  it  swells  to  a  breadth  of 
two  miles  and  rises  to  a  depth  of  ao  reel,  carries  a  vast  araount  of  water  into 
Lake  Eyre,  tbe  DiaaMatiaa  dries  up  and  disappears  in  the  stony  desert  to  the 
north  of  the  Dclu  of  Cooper's  Creek.  Further  north,  the  Pinkc  River,  which 
rises  in  tbe  AfacDwimeU  Range  in  the  cenUe  of  the  continent,  also  disappears 
some  distance  north  of  the  Macomba  River,  another  "continental"  stream,  but 
which,  when  flowinR.  enters  Lake  Eyre. 

LAKBS  :  Lake  Alexandiioa,  through  which  tbe  Munay  passes  immediately 
above  its  mouth,  is  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  Australia.  It  is  a  shallow 
expanse  of  water,  difficult  to  navigate.  Most  of  tbe  other  lakes  that  are  marked 
on  the  maps  of  Australia  are  only  salt  marshes,  or  ntere  snrfiicc  ponds,  with 
dry  beds  during  the  larger  portion  of  (he  year.  Of  these,  the  most  extensive 
arc  Lakes  Eyre,  Torrena,  and  Gairdaer,  to  the  north  of  Spencer  Gtilf,  and 
Lake  Aaudens,  in  the  imerior.  370  miles  north-we&t  of  Lake  £>'re. 

CLIMATE :  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  of  Australia  may 
be  said  to  be  uniformly  warm  and  intensely  dry,  but  exceptionally 
heaithy,'  and  well  suited  to  Europeans. 

So  vast  a  continent  necessarily  exhibits  great  differences  in  cliioale,  which,  in 
fact,  ranges  from  the  tropical  beat  of  the  north  to  the  cooler  and  more  enjoyable 
climate  of  the  south.  The  most  densely-peopled  districts  of  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  have  a  climate  resembling, 
in  the  main,  that  of  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe — genial  and  delicions  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  disagreeable  only  in  sunmicr.  daring  the 
prevalence  of  the  hot  winds  which  now  and  then  blow  from  the  inlerior.  fortun- 
ately only  for  very  brief  periods.  These  hot  winds,  while  they  last,  are  almost 
OB  uobeanible  as  tbe  simoom  of  the  Arrican  deserts.  "Sometimes  they  ore 
succeeded  by  a  cold  south  wind  of  extreme  violence  (called  the  Southerly  Bunler), 
the  thennoineter  falling  6oor  70  degrees  in  a  few  hours.  In  tbe  desert  interior, 
these  boi  wiods,  nearer  to  their  source,  are  still  more  serene  On  one  occasion. 
Captain  .Sturt  bung  a  thermometer  on  a  tree,  shaded  both  from  the  sun  and  the 
wind.  It  was  graduated  10  127°  F.,  yet  tbe  mcrctiry  rose  till  it  burat  tbe  lube  I 
Tbe  beat  of  ibe  air  must  have  been  at  least  138°  F.,  probably  the  highest 
temperature  recorded  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  one  which,  iflong  continued, 
woold  oert^nly  destroy  Iiic.  The  constant  heat  and  drotight  m  the  interior, 
for  months  together,  arc  often  excessive.  For  three  months.  Captain  Sturt 
found  the  mean  temperniure  10  be  over  101^  F.  in  the  shade ;  and  the  drought 
during  this  period  was  such  that  every  screw  came  out  of  their  boxes,  tbe  bom 
handles  of  instruments  and  combs  split  up  into  hne  lamin«,  tbe  lead  drc^>ped 
out  of  pencils,  their  hair  ceased  to  grow,  and  tbdr  finger  rufls  became  brittle 
as  glass." 

All  the  An&tralian  colonics  soffer  ntore  or  less  from  periodical  drongkt*,  but 
the  total  rain&a  ii^  oa  tha  whole,  greatar  than  la  Eagland.    The  rains  fall  with 
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greal  violence  at  particular  seasons,  more  especially  during  ihe  winter  o(  the 
Soullicrn  Hemisphere,  that  is,  from  May  to  Augiut.*  During  nine  months  of 
ihc  year  there  is  often  little  or  no  rain,  nnd  the  plains  In  liio  far  interior  are 
sometimea  without  rain  for  two  or  three  years  consecutively. 

hut  alihougb  the  ciminte  of  Australia  is,  on  the  whole,  %o  warm,  snow  is  not 
unknown.  Many  of  the  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  anow  all  the  winter. 
and.  ntihouj^h  the  highest  peaks  fall  short  of  th«  limit  of  perpeiunl  snow,  patches 
of  snow  remain  minieltcd  all  the  summer  in  the  higher  valleys  and  ravines. 
The  higher  sections  of  the  railway  between  Sydney  and  Rathurst  have  been 
covered  with  snow,  and  at  Kiandra,  a  gold  mining  village  in  the  Austmlinn 
Alps,  at  an  elevation  of  4,640  feet  above  the  sea,  the  ihermomeicr  sometimea 
registers  i"  F.  below  zero,  while  the  mean  anntial  temperature  in  the  shade  is 
only  46"  F*.,  and  snow  falls  from  May  to  November,  sometimes  for  a  month 
together. 

PRODUCTIONS :  The  native  flora  of  Australia  is  peculiar  and 
unique,  and  its  characteristic  animals  present  no  analogy  to  those 
of  other  continents.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  continent  is  enor- 
mous, and  apparently  inexhaustible. 

The  native  vegetation  of  Australia  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  gltibe.  Australia  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  contineiits  that  has 
no  characteristic  food-plants  of  its  own — neither  gmins,  fruits,  nor  esculent 
roots  of  any  value — almost  all  ihu  plants  th;»t  are  indigenous  lo  the  soil  iu-c 
v.ihieless  as  human  food.  But  ibc  soil  is  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of 
the  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  leriipenLle  and  even  tropical  regions  in 
abundance,  wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture. 

The  sathre  aolotals  of  Australia  are  also  unique,  and,  like  the  indigenous 
plants,  arc  of  no  obvious  service  to  man,  but  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Lurope 
have  l>e«n  successfully  introduced,  and  millions  of  sAf^f,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
now  reared  on  the  vast  pasture  lands,  and  some  of  the  imported  animals,  such 
as  the  ra^Hi  and  the  sparrmt),  have  taken  so  kindly  to  their  Australian  home, 
and  have  multiplied  so  fast,  that  llicy  have  become  veritable  pests. 

As  regards  the  mioeral  wealth  of  the  continent,  the  j;otit  mines  of  Victoria 
liave  yielded  more  of  the  precious  metal  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  the 
coal'fields  of  New  South  Wales  arc  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  the 
w^r  mines  of  South  Australia  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  that  colony ;  the  tin  mines  of  Queensland,  and  the  sih-er  mines  ot  New  South 
Wales,  are  apparently  incxhatistible,  while  there  arc  rich  deposits  of  irtm  ore  in 
most  of  the  colonics. 

VEGETATION :  Australian  vegetation  is  of  a  strange  and 
peculiar  character,  and  is  not  less  noticeable  for  the  large  number 
of  distinct  species,  than  for  their  dissimilarity  to  those  of  other 
countries. 

The  characteristic  trees  of  Australia  are  the  eucalypti  or  gum  trees,  and  the 
acadas  or  wattles,  lliere  arc  altogether  atjout  150  diffcrcni  kinds  of  gum  trees, 
most  of  ihem  found  in  Australia  alone,  and  many  of  them  of  great  value  for 
their  timber.  One  of  tbem,  the  blue  gam,  is  noted  all  over  the  world  on  account 
of  its  power  of  dispelling  the  miasmatic  influences  of  swampy  land  and  marshy 
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dtflHcU,  antl  rendering  them  diy  and  healthy.  Certain  varieties  of  the  cticatyp- 
tos  attAin  colossal  heights  in  the  mountain  ravines,  and  some  of  the  pepparmlnt 
tree*  of  Victoria  overtop  even  the  famous  mammoth  trees  of  California,  In 
the  Dandenong  Range,  about  40  miles  east  of  Melbourne,  the  rannes  oontaia 
numerous  trees  over  400  feet  high,  and  one  fallen  tree  was  discovered  of  tlu 
enormous  length  of  460  feet— undoubtedly  the  highest  tree  in  the  world.  Several 
of  the  acacias  are  also  magnificent  woods,  and  the  bark  of  the  black  wattle  is 
Taluablc  for  tanning.  Ferns  arc  numerous,  particularly  in  the  mountain  gullies 
— one  \'aricty  has  fronds  six  feet  in  length.  Timber  trees  of  great  value  are 
found  in  the  boish  forests  along  the  coA:>t^here  the  magnificent  red  cedar  oftea 
attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  girth  of  over  30  feet.  Extensive  forests  of 
the  leafless  casuariaa  or  shea  oak  arc  found  in  the  south  and  west,  and  even  in 
the  barren  wastes  of  the  interior.  The  Australian  "  bosh  "  is  generally  an  open 
forest  country,  easily  trarened,  and  with  large  areas  of  good  pasture  for  sboep 
and  cattle.  But  the  dcsoUtc  "  scrub  "  counlry  and  the  ' '  Mulga  scrub  "  axe  tbe 
dread  of  the  explorer,  while  tbe  spinifex  gross  regions  are  most  difficult  and 
often  impossible  to  penclnite.  The  Mallee  scrub  is  a  dense  growth  of  stunted 
eucalypti,  growing  so  close  together  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  and  extend- 
ing, in  some  parts,  in  an  unbroken  expanse  thousands  of  tquarc  milea  in  exlcDt. 
The  appearance  of  tbe  mallee  scrub  regions  is  gloomy  and  monotofwus  in  tbe 
extreme  ;  nothing  can  be  s<:en  but  a  daik-brown  mass  of  low  bushes,  which 
seem  like  "a  heaving  ocean  of  dark  wares,  out  of  which  here  and  there  a  tree 
starts  up  above  the  brushwood,  making  a  mournful  and  lonely  landmark." 
Tbe  mallee  scrub  is,  bowe\er.  less  dreaded  than  the  Uolga  scrub,  which  con- 
sists of  acacia  bushes  armed  with  strong  and  sharp  spines,  and.  where  matted  . 
with  other  shrubs,  are  ahsolulely  impenetrable.  But  "  the  most  icmble  pn^ 
duction  of  tbe  Australian  interior  is  the  qihilfax  or  porcupine  erass,  which  ex- 
tends for  hundreds  of  miles  over  sandy  plains,  and  probably  covers  a  greater 
amount  of  surface  than  any  other  Australian  plant."  Fortunately,  this  hated 
ahrub  is  mostly  confined  to  the  deserts  of  the  west  and  tbe  centre  of  tbe  con- 
tinent. 

Except  in  the  luxuriantly  wooded  ravines  and  humid  valleys  of  the  PadSc 
slope,  Australian  forests  are  not  attractive,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  gum  trees, 
with  tbeir  dull  greyish-blue  fobage  and  vertical  leaves,  gives  them  a  mther  mono- 
tonous aspecL  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bowerins  plants,  of  which  there  arc  no 
less  than  10,000  distina  species — a  greater  number  than  is  found  in  the  whole 
of  Europe — display  a  wealth  and  vividness  of  colour  that  produce  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  effects.  Tbe  "  Baina  tratts  "  of  New  South  Wales,  with 
their  gorgeous  bunches  of  red  flowers,  render  tltc  Illawarra  Motintains  con- 
qiicBOUS  Cor  miles  out  at  sea,  and  tbe  "  fire  tree  **  of  Western  Australia,  with  its 
orangg-coloufed  blossoms,  can  really  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  tree  on  fire. 
The  giant  rock  Illy,  30  feet  in  height,  is  crowned  with  a  mass  of  flowers  several 
feet  in  circumference,  and  other  plants,  or  rather  trees,  arc,  when  in  bloom* 
simply  masses  of  crimson  flowers,  gaudier,  but  not  more  beautiful,  than  tbe 
white  stars  which  crown  the  rugged  stems  of  tbe  grass  Uees  In  winter.  In  fact, 
scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world  affords  a  greater  variety  of  aromatic  plants 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  the  most  graceful  forms  ftnd  brilliant  cdIows  than 
Australia. 

Tbe  numerous  native  grasses  are  also  highly  nutritioas,  and  are  capable  of 
resisting  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  kang^aroo  grass,  especially,  can 
withstand  a  long  period  of  drought,  while  the  invaluable  salt  bush  thrives  on  a 
dry  and  saline  soil,  and  affords  good  pasture  to  ihcep  in  distncU  otherwise 
utterly  useless  for  stock. 
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CULTIVATED  CROPS:  All  the  grains,  fruits,  and  Teg:etablea» 
whether  European  or  tropical,  planted  in  the  Australian  soil,  yield 
abundant  crops,  wherever  there  are  sufficient  moisture  and  suitable 
temperature. 

Atihough  ihc  Ausiralian  Colonies,  compared  with  Europeiin  oountries.  have 
barely  emerged  from  the  pastoral  stage,  the  agricultural  produce  is  of  con- 
iidcrablc  value  and  now  amounts  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  animal  products. 

Wh>ei.t  is  the  principal  crop  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  although 
the  average  yield  is  less  than  in  most  other  countries,  yet  the  qiianlity  produced 
surlices.  in  most  years,  to  supply  the  home  demand  and  leave  a  large  balance  for 
export,  while  the  quality  is  such  that  it  invariably  realizes  high  prices  in  the 
London  market.  Malie  is  the  chief  crop  in  Queensland,  an4  is  also  an  impor- 
tant  product  in  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  not  grown  to  any  Rrcat  extent  in 
any  of  the  other  colonies.  Oats  and  barley  are  most  largely  grown  in  Victoria, 
and  of  potatoes,  which  everywhere  yield  abundantly,  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  are  the  largest  growers.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  especially 
in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  and  the  climate  and  soil 
of  these  colonies  arc  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  successful  culture  on  the  larRcsi 
scale.  The  growth  of  the  sagar-cso«  and  Ihc  manufacture  of  sugar  are  import- 
ant industries  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  tobacco  is  grown  in 
many  of  the  warmer  districts  in  the  Eastern  Colonics.  The  olive  is  systemati- 
cally cultivated  in  South  Australia,  and  all  kinds  of  frait  are  grown  in  nil  the 
colonies.  "There  is  nowhere  else  on  earth  such  a  climate  for  fruit,"  and  the 
oransrea  of  New  South  Wales,  the  pine-apples  of  Queensland,  the  peaches  and 
apricots  of  Victoria,  the  raisins  and  currants  of  South  Australia,  and  the  apples 
and  strawberries  of  Western  Australia,  rival  the  productions  of  the  most  favoured 
of  other  fruit-growing  countries. 

ANIMAL  LIFE:  The  native  animals  of  Australia  are  even  more 
peculiar  and  anomalous  than  the  plants,  and  are  of  no  obvious 
service  to  nun.' 

The  characteristic  mammals  of  other  continents  are  entirely  wanting  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  there  are  "no  apes  or  monkeys;  no  oien,  antelopes,  or  deer;  no 
elephants,  rhinoceros,  or  pigs;  no  cats,  wolves,  or  bears;  none  even  of  the 
smaller  civets  or  weasels ;  no  hedgehogs  or  shrews  ;  no  hares,  squirrels,  porcu- 
pines, or  dormice"  A  number  of  small  rata  and  nice,  the  great  fruit-eating 
bat  or  flyioK  fox,  and  the  native  dog  or  diairo,  are  the  only  ones  which  resemble 
those  of  other  regicms;  while  nf  the  peculiarly  Australian  mammals — the  mar- 
sufiia/ia,'  or  poudi-bearinganimals^the  only  representatives  elsewhere  arc  the 
opossomsof  Amertoi.  These  animals  are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  strange 
forms  and  motions,  but  also  by  the  I)ag  or  pouch  in  which  they  carry  their 
young  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  bom.' 

The  Afarsv/ia/ia  are  the  characteristic  mammals  of  Australia.  The  most 
remarkable  marsupials  are  the  kangaroos,  the  largest  of  which  are  about  5  feel 
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high  and  weigh  some  200  lbs.  The  smaller  wAllAbtes,  hare  kanffu^ooSi  1"^ 
rat  kang-aroos,  are  much  more  numeroas.  TT>e  Attstridian  opounms  are  niar- 
wplil  animals  or  arboreal  and  nocturnal  habits,  but  quite  dbtinct  from  (he  true 
opossoms  of  America.  The  koala  or  native  bear  is  a  kind  of  sloth,  not  much 
larger  than  the  ofjossum,  and  of  wmilar  habits.  The  ihick-timbed  and  clumsy 
wonbafc,  also  a  manupial,  lives  on  roots  and  bunxivs  underground.  The 
bandicoot  is  a  small  rat-like  kangaroo.  But  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of 
all  ihe  animals  found  in  Australia  are  the  duek-bUIed  platjinu  fOrnilAorhyncus 
paradoxicuij  or  water  mole,  which  is  a  mammal,  but  has  a  bill  like  a  dock,  and 
lays  eggs ;  and  the  echidna  or  ant-eatiag  porcopine,  which  somewhat  resembles 
The  elegant  native  cat,  a  carnivorous  marsupial,  is 
fierce  and  intrMlible,  but  the  dioffo  or  native  dog  is  much  more  formidable. 
The  ferocious  and  untanienble  pouched  hyena,  and  the  native  devil,*  now  only 
found  in  Tasmania,  were  formerly  also  found  in  Australia.  ■ 

The  abuadaoc*  and  variety  of  bird  life  in  Aaitralia  are  remarkable,  and  of  over 
600  distinct  species,  less  than  one-twentieth  are  found  elsewhere.  Parrots. 
cockatoos,  and  paroquets,  are  more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  in  any  other 
piirt  of  Ihe  world ;  cm^>  bdcoos,  baiHa.  and  owls  aboaod,  but  vultures  and 
woodpeckers,  which  are  found  almost  everywhere  else,  are  quite  unknown  in 
Australia.  Birds  that,  like  the  humming-bird  of  tropical  America.  feMl  on 
flowers,  are  very  numerous,  and  these  hooey-suckers  are  often  most  gorgeously 
clothed ;  the  lyre-bird,  the  bower-bird,  with  the  numerous  species  of  piseons 
and  doves,  are  all  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage ;  while  the  laughing 
jackass,  or  great  kingfisher,  and  the  mockiag  bird,  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  by  their  extraordinary  cries.  Among  the  hirger  kinds  of  birds  artr  tho 
black  swan.  Ihe  brush  tnrkeys  or  mound  makers,  the  aat{v«  eotnpantea,  a  water 
bird  aomewbal  like  a  gigantic  crane  in  appearance,  and  the  emn,  a  kind  of 
ostrich,  the  largest  of  all  Attstnilian  birds. 

The  n5>/i/M  of  Australia  include  numerous  varieties  of  snakes  aiKl  liiards. 
Several  spedcs  of  soakes,  particularly  the  death-adder,  the  black  snake,  and  the 
tiger  snake,  are  venomous,  and  some  of  the  llaards,  which  are  very  common, 
attiiin  a  lar^  sice.  Several  species  of  alUgaton  infest  tberivers  of  Queeosland 
and  Northern  Australia. 

Tber«  are  over  a  hundred  difTerent  species  of  edible  sea-fish,  of  which  the 
■chnapper,  which  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  90  lbs.,  is  Ihe  most  valuable 
and  abundant.  The  Australian  salmon  is  a  tish  of  great  site  and  beauty,  but 
is  inferior  to  the  true  salmon.  The  Urge  sea  nallat  is  unrivalled  in  richness 
and  dehcacy  of  flavour,  and  oiackeret,  wUtlaff*  harring.  and  numerous  other 
varieties  of  food  dsbes  are  found  in  Australian  seas,  which  are,  however,  also 
infested  by  sharks  and  other  destruciive  fishes.  The  king  of  river  fish  b  the 
Mnrrmy  cod,  which  is  sometimes  caught  %vetgh)ng  as  much  as  100  lbs.  Oysttrs 
are  plentiful  and  excellent.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Australian 
fishes  are  the  frog  fish,  which  has  Aiis  adapted  for  walking  on  the  ground 
rather  than  for  swimming  ;  the  hoppinc  fish,  with  fins  developed  into  legs,  so 
that  it  can  hop  along  ttie  mud  flats  which  it  frequents  ;  the  saa-borsc.  so  named 
from  a  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  tbc  head  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body  to 
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that  of  (he  horse;  the  still  more  singular  phjllopteryx,  which  looks  like  the 
ghost  of  a  sea-horse,  with  its  wjnding-slicct  all  in  ribbons  arouiid  it ;  and  the 
dagonir,  a  warm-bloodetl  graminivorous  ruminant,  witli  a  stomach  exactly  like 
that  of  an  ox,  and  therefore  incorrectly  described  ns  a  fish.  • 

In  the  insect  world,  Austmlia  occiiptea  a  foremost  position,  whether  tis  re- 
gords  ntim^KF,  peculianiy,  or  activity.  th«  latter  quality  being  unpleasantly 
conspicuous  in  the  mosquito. 

Introduced  Animals  :  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  have 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and 
countless  herds  of  cattle,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  horses, 
are  now  reared  on  the  vast  pastures  which,  not  so  long  ago,  only 
'carried'  kangaroos  and  \vallabies. 

Il  is  inlereiting  to  compare  the  stock  of  animals  landed  by  Governor  Phillip 
with  the  first  expedition  with  the  stock  depastured  in  the  colonies  a  hundred 
years  later.  Governor  Ptlillip,  in  tjit,  landed  i  bull.  4  cows,  i  calf,  i  stallion. 
3  marcs,  3  colts,  anti  a  few  sheep,  goats^  and  swine.  In  tSSB*  there  were,  in 
the  five  colonies  of  Australia,  no  less  than  80  million  sheep.  8  million  cattle,  and 
over  ij^  million  horse*.  Including  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  the  number 
amoimted  to  96H  million  sheep,  9K  million  cattle,  and  i}^  milHon  horses.* 

Camels  have  also  been  successfully  introduced  into  South  Australia,  but  in> 
stead  of  loading  them  as  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  they  are  harnessed  to  light  but 
strong  waggons,  and  right  of  them  will  dr^w  four  tons  and  travel  15  miles  a 
day.  "They  have  been  known  to  travel,  heavily  laden,  for  nine  successive 
days  without  a  drink  of  water,  and  with  no  other  food  than  that  wbi<^  they 
could  pick  up  for  themselves  from  the  scanty  bushes."* 

NoadOD*  Animals:  The  dingo  or  native  dog  is  not  the  only  noxious  animal ; 
kaoKarocn.  wallabies,  and  rabbits,  which  consume  the  pAStumge,  are  even 
greater  pests.  The  rabljits  are  the  greatest  pests  in  many  parts  of  Au5tnilia» 
and  over  a  million  steriing  has  been  spent  in  their  destruction.  At  one  time, 
over  100  million  acres  were  infested  by  them  in  New  South  Wales,  and  more 
than  35  millions  were  destroyed  in  one  year.  Large  sums  have  also  been  paid 
for  the  destruction  of  kangaroos,  wallabies,  kangaroo  rats,  hares,  and  wild 
pigs,  and  no  less  than  i^  millions  of  these  animals  were  destroyed  in  New 
South  Wales  alone  in  one  year  (1889). 

MINERAL  WEALTH  :  Australia  abounds  in  mineral  wealthy 
and  its  marvellous  progress  and  prosperity  are  largely  due  to  the 
enormously  rich  gold  mines  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  South 
Wales,  the  productive  copper  mines  of  South  Australia,  the  valuable 
coal  fields  and  rich  silver  mines  of  New  South  Wales,  llie  famous 
tin  mines  of  Tasmania,  and  to  extensive  deposits  of  other  useful 
and  valuable  metals  and  minerals.  , 

Gold  nuy  be  said  to  be  the  "creator"  of  Australia,  for  the  dlseorery  of 
fabulouily  rich  goldfields  attracted  a  large  and  energetic  poptUallon,  and  ad- 
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vanccd  the  pmgress  of  the  country  hundreds  of  years  at  a  bound.  The  ricfaaat 
rold  6ilds  are  those  of  Victoria,  but  the  gold  mines  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  have  produced  a  vast  amount  of  the  precious  metal,  which  is  also 
found  in  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia.  In  1823,  the 
a&sistant-surveyor  of  New  South  Wales  found  particles  of  gold  in  the  sands  of 
the  Fish  River,  about  15  miles  from  Bathurst,  and,  in  1839,  Count  Stnlecki 
found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and,  two  years  later,  the  noWe  metal  was  also 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B,  Clarke  in  the  Macquaric  Valley,  but  it  was  not  until 
That  payable  deposits  were  proved  to  exist  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria. Up  10  this  lime,  the  Government  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
men  searching  for  gold  and  to  withhold  the  knowledge  of  its  presence  in  the 
soil  from  tiecoming  public  But  the  finds,  coming  so  rapidly  one  after  Another, 
created  a  gold  fever,  and  all  the  obstacles  the  Government  could  present  were 
swept  away  as  a  sand  barrier  would  be  by  the  rising  tide.  Finding  that  it  was 
totally  in  ^n  to  stem  the  flood,  the  Government  gave  way — the  first  licenses 
to  mine  for  gold  bang  issued  on  the  ist  of  September,  1851.  No  sooner  had 
gold-digging  been  declared  a  recos^iiied  pursuit,  than  the  entire  population 
became,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  "  drunlc  with  gold."  Settlers  left  their  home- 
steads, merchants  their  desks,  professional  men  their  ofBccs,  tradesmen  their 
Avocations,  seamen  thr^ir  ships,  and  ait  engaged  in  the  hazardous  and  laborious 
search  for  the  precious  metaL  For  s.  time  there  was  an  excitement  that  nothing 
could  allay ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers  of  a 
digger's  life,  to  say  nothing  of  its  uncertain  results,  began  to  prove  that  none 
but  the  strong,  hardy,  and  experienced  could  hope  to  succeed,  that  things 
began  to  resume  anything  like  their  normal  course.  Though  there  is  now  no 
such  excitement  as  in  the  early  days,  gold-mining  is  still  a  most  important  in- 
dustry, affording  constant  employment  to  over  45.000  miners.  coosidenUjly 
more  than  half  of  these  being  in  Victoria  and  the  rest  chiefly  in  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales.  The  gold  occurs  embedded  in  rock,  generally  quarts  reefs, 
or  in  alluvium.  Quarte.m)n]ng  is  now  mostly  carried  on  by  wealthy  companies, 
equipped  with  costly  machinery,  and  able  to  command  the  best  skilled  labour. 
The  alluvial  diggings  are  easier  and  cheaper  to  work,  but  they  are  soon  ex- 
hausted, while  the  quartz  mines  are  apparently  inexhausttble,  some  being 
worked  at  a  depth  of  from  s.ooo  to  a,6oo  feet  with  no  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  yield  of  gold.  Some  of  the  claims  at  Ballarat  have  yielded  fabulous  amounts, 
and  veins  of  gold  of  extraordinary  richness  have  been  worked  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  the  Mooat  Morgan  Mine  in  Queensland,  which  has  already  paid 
over  a  million  in  dividends,  is  the  most  wonderful  auriferous  deposit  in  the 
world.  Mount  Morgan  is  a  huge  mound,  1,235  ^^'^^  '^  height,  of  cxtraordi- 
aatily  rich  gold  ore,  a  veritable  "  mountain  of  gdd." ' 

Metals  other  than  gold  arc  also  found.  Tlie  silver-lead  mines  of  ibo  Barrier 
Ranges  and  Broken  Hill  districts  of  New  South  \Vale8,  have,  since  their  dis- 
covery in  1883,  produced  nearly  5  million  pounds'  worth  of  sQTer  and  sOtct 
lead  ore,  and  the  output  is  rapidly  increasing.  Much  silver  and  ore  is  also  ex- 
ported from  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  Lead  is  foond  in  all  the 
colonies,  but  it  is  only  worked  when  combined  with  silver  in  paying  proportions. 
Copper  also  exists  in  all  the  colonies,  and  has  been  mined  extensively  in  South 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Qtieensland.  The  celebrated  Burra  Burra 
Copper  Mine  in  South  Australia  was  for  many  years  the  richest  in  the  world, 
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while  the  Kapunda,  Wallaroo,  and  Moonta  Minu  in  the  same  colony,  the  Great 
Cobar  Mine  in  New  Souib  Wales,  and  the  Cloncurry  Mines  in  Queensland,  are 
also  very  rich,  and  rich  lodes  have  been  found  in  Western  Australia  and  in  the 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australix  The  richest  deposits  of  tin  arc  in  Tas- 
mania— Mount  BiscbofT  in  the  north-west  of  the  island  is  a  mass  of  tin  ore, 
yieldiRfr  80  per  cent,  of  the  ptire  metal.  But  nearly  twice  as  much  tin  Is  pro- 
duced in  New  South  Walei ,  and  considerably  more  in  Queensland  than  in 
Tasmania.  Tlicre  are  Jarge  deposits  of  eiccellcnt  iron  or*  in  alnMsl  all  the 
colonies,  but  none  of  (hem  arc  worked,  except  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mineral  fiiels  are  abundantly  distributed  throughout  Australia,  and  the  coal- 
fields of  New  Sooth  Wale*  are  amon^  the  most  extenttre  Id  the  world.  Cocil 
is  also  found  in  Queensland.  Tasmania,  and  Victoria,  but  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  facih'ties  for  its  distribution 
thence  has  hitherto  prci-enled  the  working  of  the  coal  areas  in  other  colonics 
on  anything  like  so  large  a  scale.  Kerosene  ihale,  which  jields  petroleum  oil 
and  other  products,  is  found  in  several  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  Urge 
number  of  diamonds  has  been  found  in  the  same  colony. 

The  total  value  of  the  metals  and  mlaerals  produced  In  Australia,  between 
1850  and  1690,  amounted  to  about  430  mlUions  tterlliiE,  of  M-hirh  300  million<i 
represent  the  value  of  grold,  and  of  this  amount  considerably  more  than  two- 
ihirds  were  contributed  by  Victoria.  About  30  million  pounds'  worth  of  copper, 
and  30  million  pounds'  worth  of  tin,  and  not  much  less  than  35  million  pounds' 
worth  of  coal,  with  4  million  pounds'  worth  of  silver  and  sUvcr  lead  ore,  have 
been  won  in  the  Australian  colonies  during  the  last  40  years,  in  addition  to  the 
gold,  an  averagejeorly  production  of  over  it  millioos  stcrliag.  The  gold  mines 
are  not  now  nciirly  so  productive  as  Ihey  were,  and  the  gold-mining  population 
has  decreased,  but  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining  for  other  minerals 
has  so  largely  increaied,  that  probably  the  mining  population  is  now  as  large 
OS  at  any  time  during  the  prevalence  of  the  "gold  fever."* 

INHABITANTS:  The  people  of  Australia  are  mainly  settlers 
from  the  British  Isles,  or  their  descendants,  and  now  number  over 
3  millions.  There  are  also  about  50,000  Chinese^  1 0,000  Polyntsians^ 
1,000  il/ii/tiyj,  and  perhaps  100,000  AboHgine%. 

The  Aostraliao  Aborigines  are  among  the  most  degraded  members  of  the 
hunran  race.  A  few  roots  and  berries,  with  shelUSsh,  insects,  grubs,  and  other 
repulsive  objects,  form  the  food  resources  of  the  Australian  savage,  who  will  eat 
almost  anything— lizards,  snakes,  and  frogs  being  especially  esteemed,  while 
most  of  the  wilder  trihr<>  are  -tlso  cannibals,  not  from  necessi^,  but  from  choice. 
"  Tfaey  have  no  fixed  habiutions ;  in  the  summer  time,  they  h«e  almost  entirely 
tfl  the  open  air,  and.  In  the  more  inclement  weather,  in  bark  huts  of  the  simplest 
coiutniction.  Tlicir  implements  are  of  wood,  stone,  or  the  bones  of  animaU 
or  fish.  Their  religious  and  Inlellecyi-il  condition  is  apparently  of  the  lowest 
kind,"  Some  of  them  are  occasionally  employed  as  shepherds  by  the  colonists, 
but  they  dislike  continuous  work,  and  soon  return  to  the  bush.  Others,  es- 
pecially in  Queensland,  are  employed  as  a  kind  of  native  police,  and.  as  such, 
are  found  very  useful  in  dispersing  dangerous  tribes,  but  they  ore  so  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  that  they  can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  those  against  whom  they  are  led.    The  natives  of  Northern  Queensland  arc 
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itronger  and  tzr  more  fierce  a.nd  intractable  than  those  of  the  south,  but  their 
intelli^nce  And  habits  are  much  the  same.  Altogether,  the  Australian  natives 
occupjr  the  lowest  position  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  arc  decidedly  inferior 
to  most  other  savage  races.  They  have  made  no  advajice  in  civilization,  and 
arc  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  settled  districts.  There  are  sUll  a  few  hundreds 
in  Victoria,  and  they  are  rather  more  nnmerous  in  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia.andWestcm  Australia,  but  most  of  them  are  confined  to  the  unsettled 
ports  of  Queensland,  and  even  there,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  gradually  dying  out, 
although,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  which  they  mhabit,  it  will  probably  be 
a  long  lime  before  they  are  entirely  extinct.  In  Tasmania,  the  last  of  tbc  ab- 
original race  died  In  1876. 

The  Chinese,'  who  number  about  50,000.  arc  most  numerous  on  the  gold- 
fields,  principally  in  Northern  Qtieensl-ind.  where  the  Polynesians  and  Malay* 
are  also  mostly  found,  having  been  introduced  as  labourers  on  Uie  sugar  or 
cotton  pbntations. 

There  isa  considerable  Gemton  element  in  Australia,  especially  in  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Queensland,  and  there  are  several  thousand  ScondioaTloa,  Anericoa, 
and  French  settlers  in  the  various  colonies. 

With  these  insignificant  exceptions,  the  AttstraltAn  people  u-e 
British  or  of  British  origin.  TTie  native-born  Australians  now 
largely  outnumber  the  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  all 
other  countries,  and  the  increase  of  the  Australian-bom  section  of 
the  population  is  much  greater  than  the  increase  due  to  immigra- 
tion, except  in  Queensland  and,  perliaps,  in  Western  Australia. 

The  birth  rate  In  the  Australian  colonies  Rcncrally  is  much  higher,  and  the 
death  rate  considerably  lower,  than  in  most  European  countries,  and  the 
increase  of  population  due  to  the  excess  of  bittbs  over  deaths  is  proportion- 
ntely  higher  than  in  any  port  of  the  world.  Owing  to  this,  and  to  on  aetlre 
immigration,  which  is  still  Ttry  targe  — the  total  excess  of  arrivals  over  de- 
parture from  1871  to  1890  amounted  to  no  less  than  800.000  people— the  popu- 
lation of  Australia  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  hardly  rivalled  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Central  Canada.  From  i.ejo  whites  in  17S8.  60.000  in  1833. 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  184c,  and  less  than  half-a-raiilion  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  subsequent  "ntsh"  increased  the  population  to  such  an 
extent  thai,  in  1861,  it  amounted  to  over  a  million.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia  contained  nearly  a  Si  million  inhabitants,  and  now  the  popuLv 
tion  amounts  to  over  j  miUioas  —  British  in  blood,  language,  and  tradition. 
These  Britons  of  ihe  South  arc  thus  united  10  the  Britons  of  the  North  by 
the  strongest  of  all  ties,  and  among  tlicni  an  Englishman  Is  at  home,  "almost 
as  much  at  home  as  between  the  hedgerows  01  an  English  lone.  Everywhere  be 
finds  tbc  Same  language,  the  same  institutions,  the  same  beliefs,  the  same 
txMks.  The  English  society  is  everywhere,  and  nowhere  can  he  fed  himself  an 
exile."" 
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NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

New  South  Wales,  the  "mother  colony"  of  Australia,  extends 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  Point  Dan^^er  on  the 
north  to  Cape  Howe  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  and 
stretches  inland  for  a  distance  of  from  500  to  850  miles. 

New  SoQth  Wal««  originally  included  the  whole  of  Australia  ivist  of  the  issth 
meridian,  but,  in  1836,  iissouth-weslera  section  was  included  in  the  new  colony 
or  South  Anstralia.  while,  in  1S51 ,  the  southern  or  Port  Phillip  district  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  rormcd  into  the  colony  n(  Victoria,  and,  in  1859.  the  immense 
northern  division  was  erected  into  the  colony  of  Qneensland.  Siill,  the  mother 
colony  possesses  an  ample  territory,  its  total  Area  amounting  to  3*9,17%  square 
mnes.  or  a}4  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  as  rep.irds  popuU- 
tioa,  it  has  almost  outstripped  Victoria,  although  the  number  of  inhabitants— 
nearly  1%  millioas — is  very  small  compared  to  the  extent  of  the  country  they 
occupy,  there  being  on  an  average  scarcely  4  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or 
less  than  xsslh  part  of  the  density  in  England  and  Wales. 

BOUNDARIES  :  New  South  Wales  is  bounded  on  the  nor/A  by 
Queensland,  on  the  v^rj/  by  South  Australia,  on  the  sou/A  by  Vic- 
toria, and  on  the  t^cisi  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  boundaries  are  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  The  I4rst  meridian 
forms  the  whoic  western  (rontier;  the  northern  boundary  is  formed,  for  the 
most  pan.  by  the  39111  pamllcl,  and  then  by  the  Macintyre  and  Dumnresq  riTers 
and  the  Macphcrson  Range  to  the  co.ist  at  Point  Danger ;  while  the  southern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  Murr.iy,  from  its  intersection  with  the  141SI  meri- 
dian— the  converging  point  of  the  three  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  and  Victoria — 10  Its  source,  and  thence  by  an  imaginary  line  to  Cape 
Howe. 

COASTS  ;  Though  there  are  no  extensive  indentations  such  as 
those  on  the  coast  of  South  Australia,  the  bold  and,  on  the  wholc^ 
regular  coast-line  of  New  South  Wales  is  broken  up  by  numerous 
bays  and  inlets. 

Many  of  these  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coaxt  afford  ample  shelter  and  safe 
anchorage,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Port  Jacksoa,  on  which  Sydney  is  situ- 
ated, Brolten  Bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Hawkcshury  River,  ao  miles  north  of 
Sydney  Heads,  and  Port  Stephens,  still  further  north,  are  among  the  finest 
natural  harbours  in  the  world.  Others,  such  as  Port  Hunter,  on  whose  shores 
stands  the  great  coal.port  of  Newcastle,  have  been  readered  secure  and  com- 
modious by  breakwaters  and  training  walls. 

'.*  The  scenery  nionz  some  part*  of  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  very 
fine— hoM  headlandit  ultecnaiing  with  utndy  beaches,  the  line  of  cotut  broken  here  and 
there  by  irrcijular  inlets  or  sWncd  by  coattil  laVesu  Some  of  ihew  opening*  are  u  pk- 
turtsque  from  a  scenic,  as  tbey  are  valuable  from  a  comincrdiil,  point  of  view.  Tbe  mag- 
ni^>;ert  expanu  of  Port  JacluoD,  eKpecially,  with  lU  Uke-lilce  scenery,  stretcbing  iiomr 
milu  inbnd,  is  anrivalled  as  a  hiubour.  both  for  beanty  and  convenieoce.  The  hteh  nnil 
nicky  coast  of  die  Padtic  is  wdtlcnly  Lrokeii.  and  ibe  clitb  form  (lie  portal  to  aii  tiiixary 
of  si^deat  capacity  to  shelter  all  ihc  navies  of  the  world.  So  completely  it  the  liorbour 
shot  in  that,  uatil  an  entrance  is  fairly  eOcctcd,  its  capacity  and  safety  cannot  he  mn. 
jectured.  A  ve»e1,  iiiAktng  the  port,  tailt,  in  a  few  moments,  out  of  tbc  long  «■" 
ocean  Into  calm,  deep  water,  procecicd  on  crcty  side  by  high  lands.  The  bI«< 
ia  broken  into  innomerable  bays  and  inlets,  loaie  of  which  form  of  ihenuel 
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luulMun  with  ■  depth  of  water  sufident  to  float  the  lanEcit  vessels;  Antbony  Trellopc 
describes  h  as  "so  inexpressibly  lovely  tbat  it  makes  a  man  tak  himself  whether  it  woatd 
BM  be  worth  b(*  while  to  move  his  boaaehotd  gods  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Atutmlia.  in 
onlcr  that  be  micht  look  on  ii  as  tong  as  he  caa  took  at  aaytbing." 

RELIEF  :  Physically,  the  colony  presents  considerable  diversity. 
A  comparatively  narrow  coast  plain  extends  inland  to  the  coast 
ranges,  that  generally  form  the  edge  of  an  elevated  tableUnd  (upon 
which  lie  the  irregular  ranges  of  the  Great  Dividing  Chain),  and 
which  slopes  gradually  into  the  great  plains  of  the  interior. 

Now  South  Wales  is  thus  physically  divided  into  three  ercai  belts  or  sections 
— {i)  the  Coastlands.  {a)  the  Tablelands,  and  (3)  the  Great  Plains  in  the  in- 
terior, 

TfaB  Coastlanda  forni  a  chArming.  diversified,  well-watered,  bat  comparativdy 
narrow  region,  extending  along  the  sea  coast  from  the  borders  of  Victoria  lo 
the  Queensland  frontier,  often  not  more  than  35  miles  in  width  and  sometimes 
less,  and  in  other  parts  widening  out  lo  a  broad  expanse  of  tao  miles.  Gener- 
ally spenking.  these  ccastlands  have  a  fine  fertile  soil,  and  considerable  portions 
of  ihcm  cannot  be  surpassed  for  agricnltural  purposes  by  the  best  farm  lands 
in  any  country  in  the  world.  The  coast  region  has,  raoreovrr,  an  abundant 
rainfall,  and  is  well-watered  by  many  fine  rivers,  most  of  which  periodically 
overflow  their  banks,  but  "  although  these  Roods  undoubtedly  do  much  mis- 
chief to  farmers,  they  cover  the  flat  and  bottom  lands  with  a  fine,  rich,  alluvial 
deposit  that  will  produce  any  kind  of  crop  in  abtindance,  and  can  be  cropped 
for  years  wiihotu  following  or  manure." 

The  Tablelands,  or  Mountain  Region  of  New  South  Wales,  rise  steeply  from 
the  coast  pl.iin,  frequently  presenting  almost  perpendicular  escarpments,  and 
extending  westwards  to  about  the  141st  meridian,  then  sloping  gently  to  the 
vast  plains  of  the  interior. 

The  Great  Plains  of  the  interior  are  not  to  be  compared  in  prodoctirity  to 
the  coast  plain— there  every  European  cereal  and  fruit  comes  to  perfection  in 
arichsoil.  abundantly  watered— here  seemingly  boundless  "downs"  are  covered 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  rich  natural  grasses,  on  which  millions 
of  sheep  ore  depastured.  East  of  the  mountains,  the  rainfall  is  heavier  than 
in  England.  In  these  western  plains,  the  rains  are  too  often  scanty  and  irregu- 
lar, and  the  rivers,  except  a  few  of  the  l.vger  streams,  flow  only  during  the 
rainy  season. 

MOUNTAINS  :  A  series  of  mountain-chains,  known  as  the 
Great  Dividing  Range,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  varying  dis- 
tance of  from  30  to  100  miles.  East  of  it  are  smaller  mountain- 
chains— the  Coast  Ranges.  There  are  also  several  hlU  rang^es  and 
isolated  bills  in  the  interior. 

llie  portion  of  the  Great  Oividfqg^  Raog«  within  New  South  Wales  ooosisu 
of  seven  main  ranges  and  numerous  smaller  hills.  These  are,  from  sonth  to 
north,  (t)  the  Mnnleiic  Raafe  in  the  Australian  Alps,  the  highest  points  in 
which — MouHt  TcwHseml.  7,256  feet,  and  Moumt  Kiiieiutka^  7.t7i  feel  above 
the  sea—are  only  700  feet  below  the  limit  trf  perpetual  snow  in  thai  latitude; 
(3)  the  Monaro  Range,  in  which  the  head  of  the  A'riean  Hiixr  has  an  elevation 
of  4.010  feet;  (3)  the  Goorock  Range,  with  Jindulian,  4.300  feet;  (4)  the 
CaUarlo  RaBga,  wtth  \fount  MumioontH ,  3,000  feet ;  (3)  the  famous  BhM  llona- 
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tAuu,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Mounr  Beemjrang,  4,100  feet;  (6)  Ibe 
Liverpool  Range,  vdlh  Oxley's  Ftak,  4.500  feet;  and  (7)  the  New  Eagland 
Range,  which  is  inversed  by  the  Noribern  R^way  near  its  highest  point,  Btn, 
Lomond,  5.000  feel  above  sea  level. 

Tbe  Coast  Ranges  extend  between  the  Great  Dividing  Range  and  the  sen, 
and  mark  the  seaward  edge  of  the  plateau  or  upland  region.  The  aveiage 
elevation  is  incoasitierable,  but  Mount  Sea  Vint*  in  ihe  Northarn  Coast  Range 
Mtftinsa  height  of  6,000  feet.  The  lUawarra  Moontains,  though  picturcsciue, 
are  nicrc  bills  in  elevation,  and  the  Southern  Coast  Ranges  are  also  low. 

The  Interior  Ranges  include  the  Grey  Range,  highest  point,  Mount  ArroW' 
smith,  3,000  feet,  and  the  now  famous  Barrier  Ranges,  which  rise  in  Mount 
LytU  to  about  tbe  same  height. 

There  are  several  isolated  mountalos  and  hill  groups  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony.     The  loftiest  is  Mount  Imlay  or  Balcon,  2,900  fecL 

Scenery :  The  mounlain»  of  New  South  Wales,  though  their  cl«vstion  b  not  great— 
the  lnfiie&t  sutninils  fill  far  short  of  the  limit  of  perpcttul  snow,  and  tbe  (general  elaratioa 
is  iucoiutderabk  cocnparcd  to  the  lofiy  mounlAtm  of  Eurasis  or  America— yet  cover  a 
wide  csteat  of  country  and  Are  very  trreKuUr  and  frequciiity  cleft  by  pieci[ritous  valleys, 
while  tb«  seenery  in  some  parts  is  extremely  picturesque.  The  apporeaily  imtiauabltt  ] 
Blue  MottOtaias  aflord  tome  of  the  grandut  iMnor.iaiic  views  in  the  world— in  many 
places  cliffs,  a,ooo  feet  in  height,  rise  perpendicularly  itoax  the  valky  beneath.  Tbe  lUa- 
warra Uooataios,  on  the  coast  to  the  southof  Sydney,  are  atsolaiiied  for  their  cbarraing 
KCQCfy,  while  the  deep  gardes,  luxuriantly  wooded  vallcj's,  the  runniiig  sircams,  and  fine 
waterfalls  of  the  National  Park,  ou  the  coast  about  ■;,  milu  south  of  Sydney,  render 
it  a  favourite  resort. 

The  caves  of  New  South  Wales  arc  among  tbe  most  strikiDg  features  of  the  Australian 
wonderland.  Ttie  Jenolan  Caves,,  about  36  miles  south-east  of  Baihunt,  ore  of  va»t  ei' 
tent  and  ungul^r  beauty.  Other  caves  arc  {bhiovis  for  their  fosiil  rcmain.<i — the  walls  of 
one  of  the  WeUington  Caves  being  literally  studded  with  the  bones  o^  the  carnivorous 
TAjfiatinus,  or  poudicd  hycoa,  lung  extinct  ia  Australia,  but  still  existbs  in  Tasmania.* 

RIVERS  :  The  Great  Dividing  Range  forms  the  main  watershed 
of  the  colony,  and  contains  the  sources  of  almost  all  the  rivers.  The 
Hawkesbury  and  other  rivers  drain  the  comparatively  short  eastern 
slope  into  the  I'acific  ;  the  Darling,  the  Lachlan,  the  Murruinbidgee, 
and  other  streams  drain  the  long  western  slope  into  the  Murray^ 
which  itself  flows  along  the  southern  frontier  of  the  colony  for  over 
a  thousand  miles. 

The  rivers  of  tbe  eastern  slope  have  comparatively  short  courses,  and  are 
subject  10  sudden  and  violent  floods.  The  lower  taaurses  of  several  of  them  arc 
navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught,  but  their  navigation  is  impeded  by  the 
sand  bars  at  the  entrances  and  by  the  fluctuations  tn  depth.  The  Hawkesbury 
or  Ncpcan,  330  miles  in  length,  is  the  longest. »  'I"he  Hunter  is  300  railes  long  ; 
tbe  Shoalhaven.  260  miles  ;  the  Ctareaee,  34a  miles  ;  the  Madcay.  190  miles  ; 
the  Richmond,  lao  miles;  and  the  Manning.  100  miles,  llic  Hastings,  the 
Clyde,  and  numerous  other  sireaius  are  under  itx>  miles  in  length.  All  these 
rivers  have  a  pcrciiniid  How.  but  they  vary  greatly  in  volume  in  siuntner  and 


I.  The  Hawbcihury,  which  si  dUlcmt  potou 
Ifcan  dUfor«nt  osiaca,  taw%  iktouA  vwy  t>««iU. 
Alt  tcmeni,  sad  h  JuHy  called  tM  **  AustnUaa 

a.  In  JaooarVi  <*>T>  Rinates  of  tbt  loiw  estinct 
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winier,  and  tbe  winter  floods  are  sometimes  very  heavy,  and  cause  enormous 
damage.  Tbe  Hawkesbury  at  Windsor  has  at  times  risen  80  feet  abore  its 
usual  level,  while  the  Richmond,  on  one  occasion,  rose  to  the  enormous  height 
or  93  feet. 

Compared  with  the  principal  rivers  of  England  or  France,  ib«se  eastern  river? 
appear  considerable,  bat  compared  with  the  streams  that  drain  the  western 
slope  or  tbe  colony,  they  arc  insi^ificant  in  length,  if  not  in  volume. 

Tbe  rivers  of  tbe  western  slope,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  *  continental ' 
creeks  in  the  extreme  north-west,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  MURRAY,  which, 
from  its  source  in  the  Australian  AIp^  to  the  border  of  South  Australia,  flows 
between  Hew  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  receiving  from  the  latter  several  con- 
siderable affluents,  but  none  equalling  the  Darling,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and 
other  grc.it  rivers  of  the  western  plains  of  New  South  Wales.  The  mo«( 
westerly  of  these,  the  Darling,  joins  the  Murray  at  Wcntworth  after  a  Nile-like 
course  of  over  a  thousand  miles.  *'  feeding  the  thirsty  plains  of  the  south  with 
water  falling  many  hundreds  of  miles  diuant  on  the  downs  of  Queensland." 
Tbe  Lacfalan,  700  miles  in  length,  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Mnmtmbidcec, 
tbe  second  great  affluent  of  the  Murray,  The  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee 
rise  not  far  from  each  other  in  tbe  Muniong  Range  of  the  Australian  Alps  ;  the 
Murray,  before  it  enters  Lake  Alcxandrina,  attains  a  U-nc^tb  of  1,300  miles; 
the  Murrumbidgee  has  a  course  of  i  .350  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Mmrajr. 

The  factliti«s  for  water  carriaffs,  afforded  by  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries 
are  utilized  at  certain  seasons  of  itit;  year — imuM  steamers  then  ascend  the 
Hnrray  as  far  as  Aihury,  the  Murnwibidgee  to  W*i^^a  Witcga,  and  the  Dar- 
Hnc  to  Baurkt^  and,  in  time  of  freshets,  to  considerably  above  these  places, 
llic  navigable  ponions  of  the  Mtirray  and  its  tributaries  in  the  western  division 
of  New  South  Wales  alone  measure  no  less  than  4,300  mites,  but  the  principal 
value  of  these  streams  in  tbe  future  will  be  for  irrlBatioa.  Tbe  water  in  all  of 
Jlhcmir  highly  ch.-trgcd  with  sediment,  and  the  soil  along  tbdr  banks  is  on  tbe 
whole  fairly,  and  in  some  places  extremely,  fertile,  requiring  motstuie  alone  to 
bring  forth  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  fniit. 

The  eastern  rivers,  although  their  volume  fluctuates  with  the  seasons,  are 
perennial,  but  the  western  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Murray  and  tbe  Mur- 
rumbidgee, in  dry  weather  shrink  up  into  chains  of  water-boles.  Even  when 
not  so  completely  dried  up,  there  is  then  scarcely  any  ctirrent ,  owing  to  the  * '  very 
gentle  fall,  the  long  course  which  is  traversed,  and  tbe  rapid  evaporation  in  that 
hungry  soil  and  under  that  ardent  sun."  In  winter,  however,  all  the  streams 
of  tbe  great  western  plains  resume  their  Sow,  and  are  not  tmfrequeotly  very 
heavily  flooded. 

LAKES  :  The  motintalQ  and  coastal  lakes  of  New  South  Wales 
are  few  in  number  and  small  in  size.  The  western  takes,  which  lie 
about  25  miles  south-west  of  Goulburn,  arc,  in  times  of  great  drought, 
absolutely  dry. 

The  largest  mooatatn  lakes  are  Lake  George,  which  varies  in  siie,  being  on 
an  average  abotu  25  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad,  and  Lake  Bathnrst,  about  to 
miles  east  of  Lake  George.    As  they  have  no  outlets,  the  waters  of  both  are 

ulinc 

The  largest  coastal  lakes  are  Lake  Macquarie,  about  la  miles  south  of  New- 
castle, ao  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide :  Laka  lOawarra,  about  50  miles  south  of 
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Sydney,  9  milei  long  and  3  miles  brand;  RiidBrtxbuie  Water,  an  inlet  or  Broken 
l^y.  Thew  .iiid  other  coastal  lakes  are  forraed  by  and  connected  with  the  sea, 
and  are,  strictly  speaking,  inlets  rather  than  lakes. 

The  weftern  lakM  are  shallow  depressions  tilled  by  the  overtiow  from  the 
rivers  when  in  flood,  and  emptied  again  when  the  floods  subside.  They  vary. 
Oicrcfore,  in  site,  and  are  not  unfrequently  absolutely  dry." 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is,  on  the  whole, 
warm  and  dry,  and  everywhere  extremely  healthy. 

But  the  country  is  so  large,  and,  t>hysically.  so  diversified,  that  nearly  every 
variety  of  climaic,  from  the  coldesl  in  the  British  Isles  to  ihe  wannest  and  mojt 
genial  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is  experienced  in  different  parts  of  it,  and  ihejc 
is,  in  fact,  an  ample  choice  of  climates,  dry  or  moist,  hot  or  cold.  Sydney  fans 
a  mean  temperature  of  63"  F.  in  the  shade,  and  there  the  temperature  is  rarely 
bc'low  40**,  but  in  the  dry  inland  plains  the  heat  sometimes  liscs  to  130"  in  the 
shade,  and  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  over  100°,  while  at  Ktandm,  in 
ibc  Australian  Alps,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  46°,  and  frost,  snow, 
and  hail  prevail  during  the  winter  months. » 

For  eight  months  of  tbe  year,  s.-\ys  Dr.  Lang,  namely,  from  March  to  Novem- 
ber, the  Australian  climate  is partJcularly  deU|fhtfti].  The  sky  isseldom  clouded, 
and  day  after  day  for  weeks  together  the  sun  looks  down  in  unveiled  beauty 
from  the  heavens,  I'he  great  heat  ofsummer  along  the  coast  is  moderated  hyth« 
sea  breeze,  which  blows  regularly  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  the  evening, 
when  the  land  breeze  from  the  mountains  sets  in,  while  the  wmter  is  remarkably 
mild.  The  intcu&u  heat  of  summer  in  the  interior  la  rendered  bearable  by  iho 
dryness  of  the  air.     Winter  uo  the  plains  is  refreshing  and  CDJoyable. 

The  rainfall  is  ample  and  sometimes  excessive  on  the  coast  plain,  moderate 
on  the  high  lands,  and  scanty  on  the  great  western  plains.  It  a%-erages  fram  50] 
inches  at  Sydney  to  so  inches  on  the  uplands  and  less  on  the  plains.  Much 
stock  has  been  lost  through  want  of  water,  but,  even  in  the  interior,  tbe  in- 
creasing number  of  reservoirs  and  w«ll9  makes  the  dry  season  and  drought* 
less  feared  than  they  were. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  indigenous hus,  shrubs,  2^\\A  f>lanh^^  are 
of  less  value  than  the  ctiltivated  cereals,  fruits,  and  Tcg:etables  ;  the 
nniive  animals  are  absolutely  valueless  compared  with  the  domestic 
animals  now  reared  in  millions  on  the  rich  pastures  ;  while  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  colony  arc  practically  inexhaustible. 

Tlie  flora  of  New  Soulta  Wales,  as  of  the  adjoining  colonies,  is  distinguished 
by  tbe  remarkable  number  of  dowering  plants,  indigenous  trees  of  great  economic 
value,  and  native  grasses,  which  form  excellent  pastures.  No  cotiotry  baa  beaa 
favoured  by  nature  with  a  greater  variety  and  abondaocfl  of  treM.  yialdlog 
stronr,  beautlfnl,  and  durable  titabera,  and  the  rare  luxuriance  of  the  flowering 
pUinls  IS  a  convincing  proof  of  the  innate  fertility  of  ttie  soil.  "  Open  forests  ° 
extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  colony,  except  in  the  basins  of  the  Monaro. 
the  Lachlan.  and  the  Murnimbidgee,  where  the  wide  treeless  plains  are  covered 
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with  salt  hush,  scrub,  or  natural  grasses.  Various  species  ot  eucalyfii,  or  gunf 
trees,  and  ataciai  or  waiiles,  predominate  in  the  open  forests,  and  the  red  and 
white  cedar,  the  nativt  bctch  ^nA  pitu.  trti-ferns,  palwu.  and_^?  trees  abound 
in  the  "  brush  forests  **  along  the  coast.  Tbe  "  scrub  TofcsU  "  q{  the  plains 
include  some  trees  of  great  beautjr,  but  tbe  close-set  stunted  timber  of  tbe 
' '  Mallee  "  districts  is  said  to  impress  tbe  traveller  even  more  unfavourably  than 
would  a  barren  wmte. 

Among  the  native  aoiaals,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  kangaroo,  the 
wallaby,  bandicoot,  utombat.  ofiessum.  nativt  i^<xr,  nttltvecat,  tbe  curious  native 
hedgehog  (echidna),  and  the  extraordinarily  sin^lnr  duck-bilUd platypus.  Bats 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  flying-fox  to  tbe  tiny  flying-mouse,  abound.  Lixardi 
and  iJiahes  are  numerous,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  dangerous  aod  ihcir  bite 
is  sometimes  fatal. 

Tbe  birds  are  fiar  more  numerous  than  tbe  animals,  and  some  of  Ihcm  are 
equally  as  strange  and  inicresting.  They  include  over  60  species  of  parrots. 
alt  with  extremely  brilliant  plumage,  and  numerous  tables  and  awls,  while  tbe 
strange  hoot  of  the  laughing  juikass,  or  great  kingfisher,  and  tbe  musical  cry  of 
the  magpie  and  the  mocking  ttrd  resound  at  early  morning  through  tbe  bush. 
Vast  numbers  of  beautiful  pigeons  and  exquisite  little  d^rves,  gaudy  parrcis, 
cockatoos,  aod  love-birds,  fill  the  great  primeval  forests  of  the  coast  with  Ufe, 
but  the  emu.  oc  Australian  ostrich,  is  now  found  only  in  the  solitudes  of  Ibe 
Western  Plains.  Among  aquatic  birds  are  tbe  crane-like  native  companion, 
tbe  graceful  black  sutan,  and  an  enormous  number  of  all  kinds  of  water-fowl 
The  troublesome  mosquito  and  tbe  noisy  locust  ^nd  other  Insects  ore  incredibly 
numerous,  while  fi^  swarm  in  the  rivers  and  seas  of  the  colony.  EdibUfish, 
both  salt  and  fresh  water,  are  always  obtainable,  and  there  are  large  tester 
beds  in  the  Clarence  and  other  rivers. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony  is  very  large,  and  includes  rich  deposits  of 
tbe  precious  as  well  as  of  the  more  useful  metals,  and  practically  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  tbe  mou  useful  and  essential  of  all  minerals— sx>aL  Tbe  auriferous 
area  is  very  large ;  the  silver-lead  deposits  are  very  rich,  while  tbe  coaltields  are 
the  richest,  most  accessible  and  extensive  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
must  ultimately  make  New  South  Wales  tbe  wealthiest  and  most  important  of 
all  the  Australian  colonies. 

INDUSTRIES  :  More  than  (7fff-/tfMrM  of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  om-fourUenth 
in  pastoral  pursuits,  one-eighth  in  mantifactures,  om-thirtunth  in 
mixiiag',  and  otu-twelfth  in  trade  and  conunerce;  the  rest  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  in  transport  by  land  and  sea,  or 
as  skilled  or  unskilled  labourers  in  building  or  construction. 

THE  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY,  the  6rst  in  order  of  time,  is  still  the  Hrst  in 
order  of  value,  and ,  though  the  number  of  workers  directly  employed  in  this  indus- 
try is  comparatively  smalt,  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  tbe  domestic  exports  of  tbe 
colony  consists  of  pasti^ral  products,  principally  of  wool — the  annual  clip  amount* 
ing  to  about  330  miUio^  lbs.  In  fact,  the  staple  product  of  the  colony  is  wool, 
and  scarcely  any  other  ^country  in  the  world  has  such  resources  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  ot'  can  show  such  progress  in  pastoral  enterprise  as  New 
South  Wales.  Natural  p.astures  exist  in  all  parts,  but  especially  in  tbe  Western 
Plains,  where,  in  spite  ofMhc  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate — which,  however, 
so  long  as  tbe  water  supiVy  docs  not  fail,  is  beneficial  to  stock  rather  than 
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othfTwise — many  varieties  of  the  best  fattening  grasses,  herbage,  and  salt  btuh 
flourish.  M.iny  men  hnvc  risen  to  wealth  and  (litiuence  from  the  position  of 
shepherds,  and  squatters  have  not  unfretjuently  become  landed  propnelors  on 
a  large  scale,  with  "more  thnn  a  hundred  thousand  sheep  depastured  on  their 
own  freehold  estates."  'I"hcrc  are  at  present  over  s6  million  theep  in  the  colony 
—a  far  larger  number  than  in  any  other  Aiisiralasinn  colony,  and  wjual,  in  (aci. 
to  one-half  the  total  number  of  sheep  depasturwl  in  the  whole  of  Australasia — 
and  the  number  is  increasing,  though  not  so  fast  as  fotmerly.  In  iS6o,  there 
were  6  million  sheep ;  in  1870,  16  millions ;  in  1880.  35  millions ;  and  in  1890, 
56  millions.  The  losses  from  drought  and  failure  of  grass  arc,  in  some 
years,  very  heavy— jji  miliions  were  thus  lost  in  1877,  and  in  1884  it  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  8  millions.  But  though  the  number  of  sheep  is  still  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  cattle  has  decreased  from  3  millions,  tn  1875,  to  less 
ttian  3  millions  in  1890.  The  number  of  borut,  also,  although  not  actually  dts 
creasing,  shows  a  very  amall  increase,  and  docs  not  now  exceed  h»lf-a-nii1lion.* 

AQRICULTURB  :  Although  the  variety  of  soils  and  climate  is 
so  great  that  almost  any  crop — *'  whether  specially  the  produce  of 
temperate  and  even  cold  climates,  or  of  sub-tropical  regions" — may 
be  grown,  only  about  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  colony  is 
under  cultivation. 

Only  one-foiiieth  part  of  the  colony  is  absolutely  unfit  for  occupation— the 
rest  is  suitable  for  settlement  and  capable  of  cultivation  to  some  extent,  and 
to  a  very  large  extent,  if  ttie  rainfall  were  more  regular  and  abundant. 

The  prlacipal  crops  grown  at  present  are  wheat,  maUa,  oats,  bariay,  potatoes, 
iugrar-can«,  tobacco,  Krapes,  oronfes,  and  other  fruits.*  But  arrauTool.  cocoa, 
coffee,  rtiisiis  and  cun-iinfs,  hvps,  mustard,  olives,  rice,  spices,  ten,  xnxniiUi,  and 
other  articles  in  constant  demand,  could  be  tuccessfully  grown  in  varioui  ports 
of  ihc  colony. 

Some  o(  the  richest  soil  la  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  periodrcatly  imm* 
dated  river  valleys  along  the  coast.  Mal«e  and  sagiar  nrc  the  chief  crops  on 
•the  northern  rivers;  in  the  southern  coast  districts,  the  land  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  dairy-farming.  'I'hc  soil  and  climate  are  almost  everywhere  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees,  both  Kuro[>eanand  scmi-lropicil.  The  Pnrramalta  Valley 
is  specially  famed  for  its  oraarc!,  nnd  excellent  B'i^pes  for  table  use  and  suitable 
for  wine-making  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  but  principally  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  Riverine  district  of  the  Murmy  in  the  interior — the  wtoes 
of  the  Albury  district  being  specially  famous  throughout  Australia. 

There  is  much  good  agricultuml  land,  wcU  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  products  of  cold  and  temperate  regions,  in  the 
central  division  of  the  cdony,  which  embraces  the  high  lanils  on  either  side  of 
the  Circnt  Dividing  Range. 

In  the  western  division,  the  alluvial  deposits  along  the  course  of  the  .V{urmy 
and  its  tributaries  are  cxircmcly  fertile,  and,  were  the  rainfall  more  regular  and 
Abundant  or  artificial  irrigation  more  general,  immense  quantities  of  wheat 
might  be  grown,  .-ind  the  soil  and  climate  arc  especially  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine.    As  it  is.  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  making  great  progress 
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in  the  villeys  of  thr  Murray.  MxffrumbidKec,  tintJ  I^tchlan.  but  nic«t  of  the 
wcslern  districts  An  devotttl  lo  pastoral  pursuits.  New  S<»ulh  Wales  is  still 
essentially  a  putoral  couatrf,  and  the  culttvaiioD  of  the  soil  has  not  yet  be- 
come so  important  an  industry  as  shee[>-rannti)g.> 

MINING  :  Mining-,  especially  for  coal,  silver,  and  gold,  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  about  one-ninth  of  the  population  is  dependent 
upon  the  yield  of  the  mines. 

OoId-iaInlti|r  vras  only  for  a  brief  period  ihc  leading  industiy ;  ihe  discoreiy  of 
gold  in  1851,  however,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  colony  by  attncting  a  large 
population,  but  the  yield  of  gold  has  decreased  from  aji  milliotis  in  185a  to 
t%  millions  in  1873,  and  is  now  less  than  half-a-million  a  year. 

Sil-rer-minins  has,  since  the  discovery  of  the  rich  slver  fields  of  the  IJjm'fr 
/tam^es  and  the  Brokin  Hill  districts  in  1883.  become  of  great  importance,  nnd 
the  annual  export  of  silver  nnd  6ilver*lead  ore  amounts  to  over  3  millions  sier- 
ling.  Bhokkn  Hill,  and  Silverton,  the  centres  of  the  silver  region,  arc  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Port  Pirie  and  Adelaide.' 

Tin  and  copper  are  also  largely  mined,  bm  the  most  important  of  all  the 
mineral  products  of  the  oolooy  is  coaJ,  of  which  the  annu;d  production  is  now 
over  3^  million  tons.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  coast  districts  of  New  South 
Wales  may  be  said  lo  be  one  vast  coalfield,  and  in  some  places  the  scams  are 
found  associated  with  immense  quantities  of  iron  ore,  and  thus  the  colony  will 
naluraHy  become  the  great  scat  of  the  iron  industry  of  Australi:^.  DUmonds 
and  other  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
marble.  btiUding  stones,  fire-clays,  and  slates  are  abundantly  distributed. 

MANUFACTURES  of  various  kinds  employ  about  50,000  people,  and  sup- 
port about  one-sixth  ofthe  whole  iwpulaiion  of  itie  colony.  Most  of  the  factories 
are  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs.  The  most  important  are  wool-washing  establish- 
ments, metal-works,  printing-works.  &c. 

COMMERCE  :  The  foreign  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  larger 
than  ihaLofanyof  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia,  both  in  absolute 
amount  and  in  proportion  lo  the  population.  It  is,  in  fact,  ex- 
ceeded in  value  by  that  of  no  other  British  colony  or  dependency, 
India  and  Canada  alone  excepted.  About  8S  per  cent,  of  the  total 
trade  is  earned  on  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  AustralAsian 
Colooiea  and  the  British  Possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
the  rest  is  chiefly  with  the  i'niicd  States^  Helgium^  l-rnnct,  Ger- 
inany^  and  China  (Hong-Kong). 

The  trade  o(  New  South  Wales  has  increased  from  less  than  half-a-million  in 
1835,  and  20  millions  in  1665,  to  over  ^)^  millions  in  ■•90.  The  advent  of  the 
Freoch  Afeuageries  Maritim^i  and  the  \op-tk  GermuK  Lloyd's  steamships  has 
increased  the  direct  trade  with  France  and  Germany,  but  88  per  ceaL  of  the 
sh^>|^ff  U  stin  oadar  the  British  Bag,  and  while  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels 
— consiikrahly  more  than  half  of  which  is  owned  in  .-Vustralia— trading  to  New 
South  Wales  amounts  10  4H  million  tons,  that  of  all  ihc  foreign  vessels  entered 
nnd  cleared  is  otdy  a  lilile  over  half-a-million  tons. 
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IMPORTS:  The  imports  rnnsist  principally  oi  articles  of  food 
aihi  drink^  clothings  UxtiU  fabrics^  iron  and  ntftal  j^oods^  and  other 
manufactured  articles^  sugar^  tea,  &c.  Annual  valae,  23  nullions 
sterling. 

EXPORTS  :  The  main  articles  of  export  arc  wool^gohi  {in  coin), 
nw/,  live  stocky  tin,  silver,  copper,  skins,  and  taltow.  Annual  -ralne, 
22  millions  sterling. 

WOOL  ix  the  staple  export  of  the  colony,  and  amounts  in  value  to  about  one* 
bairtbe  value  of  the  total  experts,  and  wtiK  other  animal  products — llv*  itock, 
maaA,  tallow,  &c.— fomu  nearly  three-founlis  of  the  exports  of  horao  pro- 
duce. Several  million  lbs.  of  wool  exported  from  New  South  Wales  ports  are 
not  the  produce  of  the  colony,  but  are  sent  through  chiefly  from  QuecusUnd ; 
and,  similarly,  much  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  of  New  South  Wales  Is  ex- 
ported, not  through  Sydney,  but  through  Melbourne  and  South  Australian  ports. 

Coal  is  also  one  of  the  staple  exporu.  About  one-third  of  the  total  quantity 
raised— over  %%  million  tons— is  consumed  in  the  colony,  the  rest  Is  sent  prioci- 
patly  10  Victoria,  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  Chili,  South  Australia,  Hong* 
Kong.  Tasmania,  India,  Java,  Singapore,  &c. 

The  export  of  silver  and  lUTer-Iead  ore  has  become  important  since  1884,  and 
now  amounts  in  value  to  2  millions  sterling  a  year.  The  exports  of  copper  and 
tla  are  now  much  leu  than  formerly — Iheannualoutput  of  tin  being  a  tittle  over 
;^20o,ooo,  and  of  copper  only  ^^iso.ooa  Smcc  the  opening  o(  the  mines,  ovrr 
5  %  million  pounds'  worth  of  tin ,  and  3)^  million  pounds'  worth  of  copper  have 
b^Q  produced  and  exported  from  Ihc  colony.  There  is  also  a  very  large  export 
of  fold  bullion  and  ipeele,  but  the  bulk  of  this  is  the  produce  of  other  colonies, 
sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted. 

The  re-export  trade  by  sea  is  very  Targe,  amounting  to  nearly  6  millitms 
sterling— most  of  Ihe  articles  re-exported  ore  sent  from  New  Zealand,  f^ens> 
land,  and  (he  South  Seas,  for  transhipment  to  Europe. 

The  orerlaiid  trade  with  ilie  adjoining  colonies  is  also  very  large,  amounting 
to  over  10  millions  a  year.  Nearly  ihree-fourths  of  this  is  with  Victoria. 
Much  of  the  trade  with  South  Australia  depends  on  the  state  c^  the  rivers,  but 
Ihe  exports  to  both  these  colonics  are  about  double  the  value  of  the  Imports 
from  thcni. 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Possessions,  and  the  direct  trade 
with  Great  Britain  alone  is  even  larger  than  the  intercolonial  trade. 

Nominally,  the  British  trade  is  less  than  the  intercolonial  trade — the  imports 
from  Great  Britain,  in  1&89,  amounting  to  7K  miUions,  and  the  exports  to  8H 
mHlions ;  while  tlie  intercolonial  trade,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  ^ii%  mil- 
lions— imports,  iiK  millions,  exports,  to>^  millions.  But  large  quantities  of 
British  goods,  destined  for  New  South  W^Ues,  pass  thi-ough  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  actual  value  of  the  llritish  trade  is  larger 
than  the  above  amounts  indicate,  and  is  probably  considerably  more  than  95 
millions,  while  the  intercolonial  trade  does  not  much  exceed  aa  millions. 

The  Int«rcoloalal  trade  of  Now  South  Wales  is  thus  distributed  :  Victoria, 
S  millions  sterling,  mure  lh.n.n  half  overland  and  the  rest  by  sea;  QueemiloNd, 
6H  millions,  mainly  gold  (bars  and  dust)  and  stock;  SoufA  Ausfra/iu,  nearly 
5  niiUiotu,  the  principal  imports  being  flour  and  copper,  and  the  chief  exports. 
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s3ver-lead,  and  wool — the  greater  part  of  this  trade  ii  overland  ;  Taiman 
nearly  ihrec-quartcrs  of  a  miUjon,  Uie  imports  being  mfiinly  potatoes,  tin.  And 
green  fruit,  while  coal  is  the  chief  export ;  Arte  /.eaUinJ.  i}4  millions,  wheal 
and  flour  being  the  prindpal  imports,  and  gold  coin  and  coal  the  Lirgest  exports. 

The  trade  with  other  British  Possessions  is  not  considerable,  except  with  Fi/i. 
Hons-Kong.  and  Imiia. 

The  trade  with  countries  outside  the  empire  has  increased  in  recent  jrears. 
and  now  amounis  to  over  5!^  millions  sterling,  thai  with  the  United  StaUs 
being  by  far  the  largest.  The  rest  is  mainly  carried  on  with  Bttginm,  Frame 
and  AVw  CaUdonia,  Gtrwtany,  and  China, 

TARIFF :  The  tariff  in  force  i  n  New  South  Wales  is  more  simple 
in  character  llian  that  of  any  other  important  country  except  Great 
Uritain. 

The  Customs  ReTeaue,  which  amounted,  in  X890,  to  a%  miUtoos  sterling,  U 
derived  chiefly  from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar. 

PORTS  :  The  chief  ports  are  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Wollonf  ongf, 
and  Eden  on  Twofold  Bay. 

The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  passes  through  SYDNEY,  which 
r.inks  next  to  Melbourne  among  Australian  ports,  and  is,  in  absolute  tonnage, 
surpassed  by  five  only  of  the  English  ports— London.  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  New- 
castle, and  HuU—whilc,  in  point  of  value,  its  trade  exceeds  that  of  any  port 
in  Great  Britain,  except  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Newcastle,  the 
great  coal  port,  ranks  second  among  New  South  Wales  poi'ls,  and  for  many 
years  previuus  to  1880  its  trade  exceeded  that  of  Sydney.  Woi.l/>NCONC  has 
also  a  considerable  coal  trade ;  and  Eden,  on  Twofold  Bay,  formerly  an  im- 
portant whaling  port,  docs  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  Internal  communication  is  £icilitated 
by  a  network  of  over  24,000  miles  of  roada  and  over  3,000  miles 
of  railways,*  together  with  several  thousand  miles  of  narig^able 
waterways. 

The  roads.  7,600  miles  of  which  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the 
interior,  chieily  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the  carhesi 
settlers,  still  remain  the  sole  means  of  communication  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  interior,  although  in  rainy  weather  many  of  them  are  almost  impassable. 
As  arteries  of  trade,  however,  the  great  Northern.  Western,  Southern,  and 
South  Coa^  Roads  have  been  superseded  by  railways,  whicti,  commenced  by 
a  priv.iie  company,  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  colonial  government  in  1855. 
But  for  a  long  time  after  the  6rst  sctttcnient  of  the  colony,  the  precipitous  diffs 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  bnrrtd  all  access  into  the  interior,  and  the  men  who  first 
attempted  to  force  their  way  across  the  mountains  had  to  creep  through  dense 
forests  and  scale  tremendous  precipices,  before  they  reached  the  vast  pUins  lying 
west  of  the  great  eastern  cordillera.  Shortly  after,  the  "  Great  Western  Road  " 
was  completed  to  Rathurst.  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  gold  gave  an  im- 
petus not  only  to  road -making,  but  railways  were  extended  across  the  moun- 
tains* and  rendered  the  interior  plains  accessible,  nonb,  south,  and  west. 

t.  ■.ODD  twin  opon  for  tide  ud  iam  wHn  la  |  Iv  wltlck  tte  Mly  hricUi  tt  tto  Ohm  MmMsIm 
courip  of  can«nKlk<ci.  I  m«  MtaiidaJ  aad  rtwriijid.  turn  two  ot  lbs  ksd- 

^  *-  Tba   KnurLibta   irtonnlti  tf  MPl«i"'(iif  I  hv  ilgtai  of  im  calo«J^*' 
sU^  kaom  x  tba  ^4f  ov  *^°  ih?  '  ".  I 
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Wiih  ihe  exception  of  two  private  lines,*  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales 
are  the  property  oT  the  State,*  and  over  30  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  oa 
Ibeir  construction. 

The  railwrays  of  the  Colony  nre  divided  inlo  the  Southern-,  IVeitent,  and 
Northern  systems,  nil  three  radiating  from  Sydney.  The  Southern  Railway 
extends  from  Svdnev  to  Alhuby  on  the  Murray,  where  it  connects  wiih  tlic 
Victori.TJi  line  to  Melbourne  (387  miles|.  The  Wextcro  Roilwsy  runs  from 
SvoNEv  ncross  the  Blue  Mountims.  and  by  Bathurst  and  ■Wellington  ^o 
BoURKE  on  the  Darling,  the  chief  town  of  Central  Australia.  Tlic  Northern 
Railway  now  runs  from  SyuNEY  to  NEWCASTLE,  and  ihcncc  vui  Tenter- 
riELD  across  the  frontier  to  H'allangarra.  where  it  connects  with  the  rajlw.iy 
to  Brisbane.  The  North-Westem  R^way  branches  from  the  NoHbern  line 
at  Wrhris  Creek,  and  runs  across  the  Livcr[X)ol  Plains  to  Nabbabrl 
There  are  several  other  minor  lines  or  branches,  such  as  (1}  from  Svdnkv 
through  the  Illawarra  district,  (a)  from  Goulbl'mn  on  the  Southern  Railway 
to  CoOMA,  (3)  from  JUNKK  JUNCTION  On  ihc  Same  railway  to  HAlf  on  the 
Murruinbidgee,  in  the  Rivcrina  district ;  &c. 

"  The  Soutbem  main  line*  is  the  most  important  of  the  railway  tines  in  the 
colony,  as  it  passes  through  the  richest  and  most  populated  districts,  and,  with 
the  coDDccting  Hoes,  places  tbc  four  great  capitals  of  Australia— Brisbane,  Syd- 
ney. Melbourne,  and  Adelaide— in  direct  commumcaiion  with  each  other." 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  are  most  complete  and  cfTcclive.  Over 
53  million  letters  and  %%  million  telegrams  are  annu-illy  conveyed.  Tlie  tele- 
phonic  system  is  rapidly  extending  in  Sydney  and  the  leaduig  county  towns. 

Exterual  Communication :  New  South  W.nles  is  in  easy  and  constant  com- 
municaiion  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Four  great  lines  of  ocean  steamj^hips 
mainuiin  regular  communication  between  Sydney  and  other  Australian  ports 
and  Europe.  These  arc  (l)  the  Peninsulju'  aiid  Oricatal  Stcjuit  Navigation 
Company,  (s)  the  Orient  Line,  (3}  the  French  Messaseries  Maritimet,  and  {4) 
the  North  German  Lloyd's.  By  the  Orient  .ind  P.  &  O.  line-';  the  passage  from 
England  to  Sydney  occupies  less  than  six  weeks.  Other  steanitis  and  suiting 
vessels  are  constantly  entering  or  clearing  New  South  Wales  [x>ru  for  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  principally  from  or  for  Crcat  Britain  and  the  other  colonics 
of  Australasia. 

QOVERNMENT  :  The  government  of  New  South  Wales  is 
vested  in  a  Governor,  who  represents  the  Queen,  and  a  Parlia- 
ment of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

"Responsible  government'*  was  conceded  in  1855 — the  exectitivc  power  being 
entrusted  to  the  Governor  and  a  Cabinet  or  Council  of  Ministers,  while  the 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  nominated  Legislative  Council  and  an  elected 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Reveaoe,  in  1890,  amounted  to  nearly  9  ^  millions  sterling,  and  the  Ex- 
penditure to  a  little  over  ^Ji  millions,  while  the  Public  Debt  was  nearly  48'3 


1.  Th*  two  pflval«  Son  sra  M  ^m>  Dimittfmlm 
la  tin*  KlTcHiu  la  M»*m*  on  tiM  Uinny,  epfmlM 
Ecbiic4  In  ViOarta.  «  dMuic*  oT  n  »»»•  'ad  M 
rnm  araktn  Htti  aod  SihrtrltH,  tb«  CMM*  «f  tM 

^tttir»/tmm  Jvn**',  vtMfw  a  cooavcu  wtUi  Ibo 
IhiM  ta  l*ott  Plrto  umI  Adelaide. 
•■  Ths  gr«M  MnlflC*  of  tbVState  olwAjra  mn 
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Srbiey  Ifj*  ailMi  in  tS  boon,  and  Mdlitanr  P^*- 
amitettntBS  In  afH  ho<u& 
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millions,  or;^43  per  head  of  tbe  population.*  The  Revenue  is  mainly  derived 
ixom  la  tuition,  crown  lands,  raiVwd^j.  andotberserrices.  40  per  cent,  ofttaeex- 
pcodilure  is  on  account  of  public  works,  and  30  per  cent,  on  account  of  the 
Public  E>cbt.  For  the  defence  of  the  colony  there  is  a  land  force  of  9,000  men, 
7,500  of  wlwin  are  volunteers  and  600  the  regular  mllilary  fotce.  There  is  al&o 
a  naral  Force  of  over  600  men.  Tbe  British  ships  of  war  on  the  Australian 
station  are  to  be  strengthened  bjr  the  addition  of  extra  vessels,  and  the  cost  of 
mainteDance  and  5  per  cent,  on  tbe  cost  of  constniction  of  the  new  vessels,  an 
to  be  borne,  pre  rata.,  by  the  Australasian  colonics.  Strooc  foctlficatloai  have 
been  erected  at  various  |X)ints  on  the  coasL  Port  Jackson  is  practically  im- 
pregnable, and  the  great  coal  port  of  Newcastle  is  .lUo  strongly  foilitied. 

PUBLIC  WEALTH  :  The  public  and  private  wealth  of  the  colony  is  esti- 
malcd  at  over  580  millions  sterling,  or  £i^^  per  head  of  tbe  poptUatloa.  The 
public  and  municipal  estate  is  valued  at  about  178  millions,  or  jCi$B  per  head, 
while  the  private  property  in  tbe  colony  amounts  to  403  millions,  or  £160  per 
head.  The  total  iacome  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  from  all  sources, 
amounts  to  63  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  j£(So  per  head,  as  against  ^^35  per 
liead  in  the  United  Kingdom— the  wealthiest  country  in  Europe. 

EDUCATION  :  Education  is  under  State  control,  and  is  compulsofy,  and 
free  for  poor  children.  There  arc  not  only  primaij  schools,  but  also  high  school» 
foe  both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  large  number  of  priv,ite  schools  and  colleges, 

Tlie  Univenity  of  Sydney,  founded  in  1858,  is  well  endowed,  and  its  degrees 
in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  arc  recognized  as  equal  to  those  granted  by  British 
universities. 

DIVISIONS  and  TOWNS:  The  colony  is  divided  into  13  Pas- 
toral Districts,  and  also  into  241  Counties.  The  "Old  Counties" 
near  the  coast  are  mure  clearly  defined  and  more  densely  peopled 
than  the  "  New  Counties"  in  the  interior.  The  chief  towns  are 
Sydney  and  Newcastle^  on  the  coast ;  Bathursi,  on  the  tableland  ; 
an<l  Broken  Hiil^  Bourke^  and  Alhtry^  in  the  interior. 

SYDNEY  (400),  ihc  capital  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  oMrst  city  in  all 
AnUralia,  is  roost  picttiresciuely  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  Tart  Jackson — 
a  magnificent  natural  luu'twur.  absolutely  uorivalled  for  convenience  of  en< 
trance,  depth  of  water,  and  facilities  for  shipping.  Tbe  strongly  fortified 
entrance  to  Pon  Jackson  from  the  Pacific  lies  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
sandstone  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  only  a  mile  in  width.  Tbe  water 
area  of  the  harbour  is  15  square  miles,  but  it  is  so  broken  by  numerous  promon- 
lories.  that  the  shore  line  measures  no  less  than  165  miles  in  circuit.  The  depth 
Is  so  great  that  the  largest  vessels  can  he  close  inshore,  and  the  water  frontage 
of  Sydney  Cove*  and  tbe  eastern  side  of  Darling  Harbour  are  skirted  by  an 
almost  unbroken  Line  of  wharves  and  quays.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Sydney 
is  very  extensive,  and  is  surpassed  among  Australasi.-m  ports  only  by  that  of 
blelboume.  while,  in  tbe  value  of  its  trade,  it  is  exceeded  only  by  London.  Liver • 
pool,  and  Hull  among  British  ports.     Regular  commtuiication  with  Europe  is 

I.  Cf.  WMi  Dm  tfaU  pw  bud  Is  QmmiImA    tas  a  Isuih  irf  i.«o  iMt  avyfabte  far  Um  1um« 
;£n:  )K  Soma  AuMnlta.  OSi  ta  H«w  Zasmd.    fonk.  Hcntki  P.aaaBdwtoer  ooauMMncn 
B^IVIyjCIbi  taTtenaU,ZMi  In  Vktona.  ^<d: 
ta  W«Bi«rn  AnsnUt.  Muqr  £A:  u  avertcs  for 
■n  AaMralMla  Ol  jCm  P**  h**^ 
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matnlained  by  the  magnjficenl  steamships  of  ibe  PrnimuUr  Cf  Oiifnlal  Co. , 
the  O'iiitt  Line,  llic  French  Meua^erUs  .\/ariiimei,  and  Ihc  SoHk  Oerman 

Sydney  is  less  n^ular  and  more  picturesque  than  most  other  new  eliies  In 
Australia.  The  streets  occision.illy  converge  and  bend  and  wind  nboul  so  as 
lo  give  intricacy  and  variety.  The  [wescucc  of  the  sea  in  numerous  bays  and 
coves,  the  jutting  promontoric-^,  and  the  beauiirnl  gardens,  add  further  lo  its 
variety  and  beauty.  The  walks  iniinedialely  nround  ihc  city  are  misurpaiscd 
(or  piciuresqiieness.  while  the  public  gardens  probably  excel  any  in  ihc  world, 
owing  to  their  combinatiun  of  Ka  and  land,  bill  and  valley,  rock  and  wood,  and 
grassy  slope,  with  a  climate  that  permits  all  the  beautiful  forms  of  vegetation, 
both  of  tropical  and  tcmpciate  cones,  to  luxuriate  side  by  side  About  14  miles 
west  of  Sydney  is  ParramittA  (la).  on  the  I'arramatia  River,  rently  an  extension 
of  Port  Jackson.  Parramalta,  now  famous  for  its  orangeries  and  fruit  gt\rden5. 
was  founded  in  Kovember.  1788.  and  is  therefore,  next  to  Sydney.  Ibe  oJ<Iest 
town  in  the  colony. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  coast,  besides  Sydney,  are  Newcastle^  the 
great  port  of  the  northern  coalfields,  WoUongongy  the  port  of  the 
southern  coalfield,  BaUina^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richmond  River, 
and  Eden^  on  Twofold  Bay. 

Newcastle  (53),  at  the  mouth  of  the  HuFitcr,  is  the  second  largest  town  in  the 
colony,  but,  as  the  chief  emporium  of  the  coal  trade  and  a  shipping  port  for  the 
wool  of  the  northern  districts,  its  tonnage  sometimes  rises  above  that  of  Sydney. 
The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  breakwater.'  WoUongong  (a),  the  third  seaport 
of  the  colony  and  the  principal  port  on  the  scmtb  coast,  lies  about  50  miles  south 
of  Sydney.  Much  coal  and  dairy  produce  arc  shipped  here.  Ballina  (2),  ai  the 
mouth  of  the  Rictimond,  is  the  chief  timber  port  of  the  colony.  Eden,  on  the 
splendid  natural  harbour  of  Twofold  Day,  which  ts  second  only  to  Poi  i  Jackson 
in  size  and  security,  is  the  outlet  of  the  rich  Monaro  district. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  tableland  are  Dathurst^  on  the  Macquarie 
River,  Tamworlh^  Mudi^ce^  and  Gonlburn. 

Batharst,  the  centre  of  the  principal  wheat-growing  district  in  the  colony, 
is,  with  the  exception  of  Broken  Hill,  the  largest  town  in  Ihc  colony  lo  the  wc&l 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  are  several  gold-fields,  silver  minrs,  and  slate 
quarries  in  the  ncightiourhood.  ToinwortJi  (4)  is  the  principal  place  on  the 
Liverpool  trains,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mining  dis- 
trict. Mudgee  (3)  is  an  important  gold-mining  centre,  to  the  north  of  Batliurst, 
and  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  wool.  Gonlbom  (ta)  lies  to  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, end  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  sontbern  inland  trade.  Much  wheal 
and  other  valuable  agricultural  products  are  grown  in  the  district. 

The  largest  towns  on  the  plains  are  Aibur\\  on  the  Murray, 
Wagga  W'^igga  and  /Ai/,  on  the  Murrumbidgcc.  DeniUquin^  in  the 
Riverine  district  of  the  Murray,  Bourke  and  Wenhtnyrthy  on  the 
Darling,  and  Brokm  HiUskud  HilvertoMy  in  the  silvcr-mining^  region 
to  the  west  of  the  Darling. 
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Albory  (3),  ramoux  for  its  wines  and  as  the  frontier  town  where  the  railway 
from  Sydney  is  connected  with  the  main  line  from  Melbourne,'  issitualed  on  the 
Murray,  at  the  head  of  na\igation,  about  150  miles  from  its  source,  and  about 
1,000  miles  from  the  outlet  of  (his  great  river  in  Lolce  Alexandrina.  The  Great 
Southern  Railway,  between  Albury  and  Sydney,  also  passes  through  WaggA 
Wagga  (5).  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  centre,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Murrumbidgec.  Hay  {3],  the  present  terminus  of  the  South-Wcstcra  Railway, 
is  also  on  the  Mumimbidgee,  about  50  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Lachlau.  Hay  is  the  nearest  railway  sistton  to  W«ntvortb  (2},  an  itn|x}rtaiil 
pastoral  centre  and  river-port  on  the  Darling,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Miuray, 
This  town,  which  Hes  absut  500  miles  west  of  Sydney,  400  miles  north  of  Mel- 
bourne,and  aoo  miles  north-east  of  Adelaide,  occupies  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
position,  as  it  wilt  doubtlc&s  be  the  meeting  point  of  the  intercolonial  railways, 
and  it  has  also  been  proposed  as  the  capital  of  Federal  Australia.  Boorke  (j), 
on  the  l>arUng,  500  miles  nortb-weat  of  Sydney^  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
and  wealthy  pastoral  and  copper-mining  district,  and  is  at  present  the  terminus 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Darling  is  oavi- 
gable  to  this  town,  llie  want  of  rain  is  often  severely  felt,  but  in  1890  the  whole 
country  was  inundated,  the  railway  line  for  miles  carried  away,  and  the  town 
flooded.  Between  the  Darling  and  the  South  Australian  border  lies  the  rich 
silver-mining  district  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  Here  Broken  Hill  (35),  800  mites 
west  of  Sydney,  and  300  miles  north-east  of  Adelaide,  and  Sllrerton,  17  miles 
north-west  of  Broken  Hill,  are  the  chief  centres.'  Both  are  connected  by  rail 
with  Port  Pirie  and  Adelaide.  The  nearest  New  South  Wales  railways  arc 
at  Bourke.  300  miles  to  the  north-cast,  and  Hay,  aSo  mtlcs  to  the  south-cast. 
Deniliqutn  (3),  on  a  branch  of  the  Murray,  is  tbc  principal  place  in  the  Riverine 
district  of  the  Murray.*  At  Kiandra,  in  the  Australian  Alps,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,600  feet  above  the  sea,  snow  often  lies  for  two  months  in  the  winter,  and  the 
thermometer  soinetinica  registers  1°  K.  below  lero. 

',  *  All  the  Aiutralian  colonics  maybe  uidta  b«evcn  )-et  ne*r  countries,  and  ihcirhutory 
is  V  of  yatcTiIay.  Tlic  cArlier  history  of  New  South  Walci — the  ptoQccr  Slate  of  Aos^ 
tnila<ua— i»  vinuatly  that  uf  tlic  whole  isUnd,  hut  frotn  the  aoth  January,  ijii,  the  iuf 
when  Captain  PhtHip  )an<led  at  BoUny  Bay  witli  a  troop  ofconvicu,  Nov  South  Wala 
has  three  dlMiiicl  tr^s  in  its  history.  The  finj  era  is  tb* //'m^/ age,  when  the  colony  was 
allogcthcf  depeodent  for  existence  upon  England,  and  durine  which  the  rejected  element* 
of  >ocicty  in  ihemoitber-CQuntry  wecepOUEC<l  into  iheMtllcmeni;  tbc  secoiul,  or  ^wi^^rW 
ase.  b^ios  with  theopeplnn  of  the  colony  toemifiranu,  by  wboM  aid  it  aooa  became  9Clf> 
■upportlng ;  and  tb«  tbird  b  iU£'>iiifM  age,  dating  frotn  the  impetus  g^vva  to  ill  proipciity 
by  the  di«covery  of  gold,  and  rendered  partnaaeni  by  the  ^nb^eqnent  discovery  and  devekip- 
mcnl  of  the  more  uwful  nuncra]  -<x»I.  We  have  no  space  here  even  to  OOM  a  few  of  tbe 
landmarks  in  the  btuory  of  ih«  colony.  ItseaTlyartrull^are  by  aonMasspleaaial  rcadtoji. 
Dispotcswitb  tbc  blacks,  lawle»Tief«of  freeil  and  escaped oonvicta,  bloodiibed  and  diioord, 
(bod  supplies  often  at  Ktar^-Ation -point,  nml  tHediunclina(lonofEngUabcmi|TBntsiosMtl« 
among  feloot,  produced  a  stater  of  thinEs  fiom  adiich  it  then  seencd  barely  poMtble  (ot  it 
over  to  escape.  But  an  increasing  Dumber  of  Immigrants,  a  few  intrepid  explorers,  and  a 
succciaion  of  wise  and  rcaolate  governors,  in  time  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  tbe  colony 
at  last  embarked  on  a  career  of  steady  ixogress,  iolcnupled  oceammaUy  by  Mvm 
droagbta,  but  never  checked,  to  that,  at  the  pnsiot  tioic,  New  Sootb  Waha  may  GUtly 
claaoi  a  high  place  among  the  most  enlightened  aod  prograauvc  ooualrica  in  the  world. 


I 
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I.  Tlie  V)ci(MiuiiiiidNevSouibWjJe»llii(iiha*« 
a  dUfumi  Ktuve,  on  wliick  acccwm  tba  Vktorlaa 
iralw  nui  rbbi  ihroucb  lo  Allainr.  wbkb  k  Om 
thiwgtMC  staBcNi  lx)(h  on  tbe  op  snd  dowa  Jeaney. 

a.  Dm  vIbs  in  Um  fir«kaa  HOI  (Uatrkt  h  In* 
lar|Mi  tlHrrntn*  b  Um  warM. oot eaccpttnt  even 
tfaa  cdkbrarad  Cowieck  HIaa  la  Nrnda,  tT.  S.  A. 


Thts  abM  Is  vmke-J  itajr  am)  nlchi  tn  thm  thlfts^ 
vUi  Us  nnaltan  alaayt  tcuiitf .  and  crapluj  Ins  nrw 
*Mo  taaad*.  In  lOe,  (t  timdand  om  6%  miOiem 
Ota  of  tDver.  aad  as-eoo  lads  of  lead. 

~    "'     '    iBOTaiMavdwiihUwVkiotlaaralk 


wajrs  ai  CcRoea  bf  a  IHm,  4$  nrilM  la  kti«ifci  oofr 
iinictcd  b]r  a  prmne  cwunany. 
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VICTORIA. 

The  "Gold  Colony"  of  VICTORIA,  called  by  the  early  explorers 
Australia  Felix,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility,  is  the  smallest  in 
area,  but  the  foremost  in  wealth  and  enterprise,  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  It  forms  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  of 
which  it  occupies  one  thirty-fourth  part. 

BOUNDARIES  :  Victoria  is  bounded  on  the  norih  and  nffrt/i- 
east  by  New  South  Wales ;  on  the  tt/es^  by  South  Australia ;  on 
the  south  by  ihc  Southern  Ocean  and  Bass  Strait ;  and  on  the  south- 
east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Vicloria  is  separated  from  New  South  WaIu  (of  which,  from  1835  to  185T, 
il  formed  a  part  under  die  name  of  I\>rt  rhillip)  by  (he  River  Murraj  nnd  un 
imaginary  line  ninriing  in  a  soinh-casterly  direction  froro  its  soufce  in  Forest 
Hill  in  the  Australian  Alps  to  Cape  Howe,  while  the  141"  East  longitude  divides 
It  from  South  Atutralia,  and  HnJ»  Strait  froTD  Tasmania. 

EXTENT  :  The  greatest  length  of  the  colony,  from  east  to  west, 
is  about  420  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  about  350  miles,  while  its 
area  of  nearly  88,000  square  miles  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

Tlie  exact  area  of  Victoria  is  87,884  aqoare  miles,  and  is  therefore  onty  one- 
Htnlh  the  size  of  New  South  Wales.  OHe-settntk  of  Queensland,  one-ltiUk  of 
South  .\iislralia,  and  onf-e!in.-enth  of  Western  Australia.  Next  to  Tasmania 
and  Fiji,  it  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  all  the  Australasian  colonies. 

But  although  Victoria  is  the  smallest  in  area,  it  is  the  must  deoiely  peopled 
of  nil  the  Austr.ilian  colonies.  The  actu.il  populations  of  New  South  W.'ilcs 
and  Victoria  arc  nearly  Ihe  same— both  being  over  a  raillion^but  the  density 
of  population  tn  the  smaller  colony  ts,  of  course,  mocb  greater  than  in  the  larger 
one,  being,  in  Victoria,  about  13,  and,  in  New  South  Wales,  about  4  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  people  of  Vicloria  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  Chinese  and 
foreigners,  and  a  few  hundred  aboriginal  '  blacks '  and  half-castes,  entirely 
British  or  of  British  origin.  Considerably  more  th:in  half  the  people  were  born 
in  the  colony — nearly  all  the  rest  ore  immigrants  from  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

COASTS  :  The  coast  line  of  Victoria  is  about  700  miles  in  length, 
and  is  indented  by  several  inlets,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
which  is  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

The  ["•"'^Jp*'  headlands  are  Cape  Howe,  the  easternmost  point  of  Vicloria; 
WUsoa's  Promootorr,  the  southernmost  point  of  Victoria  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
continent :  C«pe  Schanck  and  Point  Nep«an  to  the^iij/of  Port  Phillip  Day  ;  anj 
Point  Lonsdale, Cape  Otway,  and  Cape  Bridgewater  to  the  uvj/  of  Port  PhilHp 
Bay.  Point  Lonsdale  and  Point  Nepean  form  the  "heads"'  at  the  entrance 
10  Port  PhiUip  Bay.  Doth  arc  strongly  fortified  and  stand  alxwt  a  miles  apart, 
but  the  navigable  channel  between  them  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 

t.  Tha  ontruee  to  Port  PhUtip  Bay  b  derenileit  1  where  ibc  nxn  of  llki  Vktadan  rwtuuiwii  ArtUteir 
by  KraTUF  bilUritt*  on  Ibo  "  heads.*  anil  •  futt  i<    ^n  viiumtnl. 
tfdiif  liuiu  tjut'oen  PoIdi  Nvixin  ami  QucaoacUt  j 
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Fort  Phinip  Bay  is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  the  same  in  width.  HotH 
ton's  Bay,  at  ils  head,  forms  ibc  harbour  of  Melbourne ;  Corio  Bay,  on  its 
western  side.  15  the  harbom-  of  Geelong.  Pon  lllillip  Bay  is  easily  navigable  by, 
and  aflbrds  sufc  andiorage  to,  the  liirgest  vessels.  It  has  an  area  of  no  less 
than  800  square  miles,  but  its  entrance  is  narrow — the  distance  between  tbe 
"  beads  "  of  Point  Lonsdale  on  the  west  and  Point  Ncpean  on  the  east  being 
about  4.000  yards,  but  the  navigable  channel,  called  rJi^  Rip.  through  whidi 
the  tide  nishe;  with  ereat  velocity,  is  only  about  1.600  yards  wide. 

Other  considerable  inI«U  are  Wtitern  Part.  W'aratak  Bay.  and  Comer  Jm/tt, 
to  the  east  of  Port  Phillip  Bay ;  and  PariianJ  Bay  and  Vucovtry  Bay  to  the 
west. 

Tbe  largeit  IsUads  are  French  and  PkilHf  hlamit,  in  Western  Port  Bay 
on  ibe  south  coast,  and  Snake  Island,  off  Corner  Inlet  on  tbe  south-east  coasL 

MOUNTAINS :  A  chain  of  motmtains,  the  southern  part  of  the 
Great  Dniding:  Range  of  Eastern  Australia,  extends  across  the 
colony  from  east  to  west,  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  70  miles  from 
the  coast. 

'llie  eastern  part  of  the  Cordillera  is  known  as  tbe  Australian  Alps,  and  ibe 
range  terminates  to  tbe  west  in  the  Pyrenees  and  tbe  Grampians. 

In  these  ranges,  about  30  peaks  rise  over  4,000  feet,  one-half  of  them  over 
5.000,  and  at  least  six  over  6.000  feet — (he  loftiest,  Maunt  Bogong,  is  6,So6  feet 
above  the  sea' — but  the  average  elevation  of  the  Victorian  mountains  is  only 
about  3.000  feet,  and  some  of  the  lowest  gaps  are  little  over  1.000  feet  atx>ve 
sea  level 

These  long  and  irr^ular  rangesdivideVictoriainto  two,  or  rather  three,  wcU 
marked  regions — (t)  the  coast  r«rioo.  from  Cape  Howe  on  the  e<t5l  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Glenclg  near  the  western  boundary,  an  agreeably  diversified,  oom- 
parativcly  well-watered,  and  certainly  ihe  n»ost  fertile  and  attractive,  portion 
of  the  colony;  (3)  the  broken,  ondnlatinir  country  between  tbe  mountains  and 
the  Murray  River;  and  (3}  the  widt'.  level  Wimmera  district  in  the  north- 
west, the  most  sterile  pcvtioa  of  the  colony,  covering  an  area  of  some  35.000 
s(|unrc  miles,  almost  exclusively  pastoral,  scantily  watered,  and  liable  to  severe 
droughts.  But  much  of  the  soil  e%'ea  here,  and  especially  along  tbe  banks  of 
the  Murray,  is  extremely  fertile,  only  requiring  sufficient  moisture  to  be  rendered 
^^^H        must  productive. 

^m  d. 

I' 


RIVERS :  The  Australian  Alps  and  the  western  ranges  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Murray  river  system  on  the  north  and  the 
basins  of  the  numerotis  coastal  streams  on  the  south. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  of  tbe  mountains  to  tbe  sea.,  there  is  no  space  for  thn 
development  of  such  long  rivers  as  on  tbe  coast  plain  of  New  South  Wales,  still, 
the  Snowy  River  is  300  miles  long  (only  lao  milts  of  wlikrb.  bowevrr,  are  within 
Victoria),  tiic  Latrobe  135  miles,  tbe  Yarra  Yarra  150  miles,  the  Hopkins  155 
miles,  and  ihe  Gleoelg  380  miles. 

Into  tbe  Uorray,  which  forms  tbe  northern  frontier  of  the  colooy  for  9B0 
miles,  flow  the  Goalbnra,  345  miles  in  length,  the  Loddoa  335  miles,  tbe  Cam- 
paspt  150  miles,  tbe  Ovens  140  miles,  and  the  Uitta  Uitta  175  miles.  The 
waters  of  tbe  Avoca,  163  miles  luug,  the  WiBacr*.  aaS  miles,  in  tbe  dry  and 


t.  Oikm*  lurtT  p«ki  tn  M*t>ytt  Frlhnt^f:  fcyq  I  «m5  felt )  md  JTm 
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sandjr  Wininaera  district,  rarely  i-cach  tlic  Murray,  generally  terminating  in  salt 
lakes  orinArshes.  The  Gipp  stand  DIsirici.  m  ihc  souih-ensi,  is  exceptionally 
favouied  with  running'  streams ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  at  these,  and 
the  Yarra  Yarni,  the  Goulburn,  and  the  Murray,  none  of  the  Victorian  rivers 
can  be  said  to  be  tiaviKablc:. 

In  winter  lime,  the  Victorian  rivers,  like  other  Australian  streams,  are  "fr»- 
qucnUy  swollen  by  the  lieavy  rains  into  anKry  torrenLs,  which  carry  all  before 
them  in  their  resistless  course,  and,  overflowing  their  banks,  devastate  the 
country.  Many  of  the  sttiaUer  streams,  colonlally  called  '  creeks,'  and  indeed 
some  of  the  brger  rivers  in  the  west,  dwindle  down  into  mere  threads  of  water 
and  occasional  pools  or  water-holes,  during  the  summer  heat,  and  sometimes 
dry  itp  altogetlicr.  a  circumstance  which,  when  it  occtU'S,  is  productive  of 
terrible  loss  to  stockowncrs.  cattle  and  sheep  dying  in  thousands  from  thirst.'"' 

LAKES  :  There  me  numerous  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes, but  most 
of  them  arc  shallow,  and  many  are  dry  duiing  the  summer  months. 

The  largest  is  Lake  Corangamlte,  which  lies  about  50  miles  to  the  west  of 
Gedong  and  covers  nearly  90  square  miles,  but,  as  it  has  no  outlet,  its  waters 
arc  salt.  Laka  Colac  (10  square  miles},  a  few  miles  distant,  is  quite  fresh.  The 
Gippslaod  Lakes — IVtUingl^m  (50  square  miles),  Vicioria  (45  square  miles}, 
A'lA/,  and  AVfzvi— are  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand,  through 
which  there  is  a  narrow  entnuicc,  usually  navigable  by  small  steamers. 

*.'  "TbeKcncry  of  VidoriK  iidiveniBcd  and  pteaiinit.  The  hills  xnd  mouniaiBS  an 
nimlly  clothed  with  dense  foTcsis,  and  tb«  ranges  of  the  Australmn  A1p«  offer  ranch  grand 
mountJUD  tcenery.  Agxin,  iii  the  west,  the  Pyreneoi  Ktid  Gnunpimu  itrc  rcry  picturv«]tie, 
and  some  of  the  riven  xre  brokcit  by  watcrlalli  of  ercal  bcAiily.  I'he  whole  country,  from 
Mdbounie  wcuward,  »  rxcccditigly  rich  in  soil  and  varied  And  bcJtutlful  in  scenery. 
Uere  there  is  lui  additional  cbartn  in  ik«  numeioiu  extinct  volcanoes  wbkA  occur  fa  ea* 
traordiiury  numbers.  In  mAoy  bstaaces  the  enters  are  perfectly  deflnod,  kaving 
the  sl))i)i(c»t  doubt  ai  to  their  former  character.  In  gcoenl  they  appear  as  taidatad  cmwS, 
such  u  Mounts  Elephant,  Ele^  Napier,  ind  others,  Ktanding  out  ooiupicuously  from  tha 
Aurroimduix  krd  ;  tn  Mbers,  m  the  Wiurior  Hills,  between  the  Lakes  Colac  and  Cotaa- 
ganiile,  they  assume  the  form  of  a  tmall  chain  comprising  about  a  doicn  volcanic  bills. 
Within  and  around  the  craters  arc  ttrcwed  rocks  of  putnioe  and  hva ;  and  tlie  lower  part 
is  often  occupied  by  a  small  lake,  sometimes  of  frrth  water,  at  others  of  sidt,  or  nauseous 
to  the  tute  fh)m  the  presence  of  flulphuretted  hydrosen.  Thb  fine  country  Is  also  varie- 
gated with  salt  hdcta  and  hgoon*.  M>m«  of  which,  by  their  clicuUr  form,  their  peculiar 
mineral  water,  and  a  sort  of  escarpment  round  them,  have  the  appearance  of  craters, 
aUhough  001  in  the  custoirary  form  of  conc^  Luxuiiancc  of  vegetation  everywhere 
accompaoles  the  volcaaic  deposits.' — A,  R.  WtUltnt. 

CLIMATE:  The  dimalc  of  Vicioria  is,  on  the  whole,  warm,  dry, 
and  distinctly  healthy. 

Victoria  is  not  so  hot  as  New  South  Wales  or  Quctmsland,  still  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  rises  in  January  above  100"  F.  in  the  shade,  and  rarely  f^lls  in 
July,  the  coldest  month,  below  the  free£ing>point.  The  average  temperature 
at  Melbourne  is  al>out  sS**.  or  8°  above  that  of  London  ;  the  rainfall  averages 
95  or  36  inclies.  or  a  little  higher  than  that  of  London,  but  the  air  is  so  dry  and 
tbe  soil  such,  that  moisture  is  absorbed  much  more  quickly  than  in  England. 

Even  with  tbe  drawback  of  occasional  hot  Borth  winds  during  ttic  summer, 
the  climate  of  "Australia  Felit"  is  so  genial  and  healthy,  that  the  death-rate 
is  much  lower  than  in  England,'  and  native  Victorians  consider  it  to  be  "  the 

t.  Th*  jthifrm-'i^H  IfanJ-SaU,  i«»i.  p.  944-  t  i&'o  pn*  t.oaa,  »UI«  the  btnb-rale  it  Ibr  colcejr 

m.  Th«  d«uli-t»M  Hi  Vktoik.  la  ttgo,  was  M»lr  I  "Mjiteper  t,a» 
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Itncft  cliinAte  In  the  world."  "Though  the  sammer,"  onevmler  remarks,  "b 
invariably  marked  by  a  few  days  of  gnat  hefll ,  yH  eren  m  that  seasoa  there  are 
many  days  when  ihe  weather  is  plestsant  and  coo!,  and  Dotbiog  can  ciceed  ibe 
cfinmte  experienced  id  the  colony  in  wAumn,  winter,  and  spring.  A  cknidl«sa 
sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  a  refreshing  breete  are  c^mcteristic  of  the  greater 
number  of  days  in  each  of  those  seasons;  and  while  the  salobritjr  of  the  diniate 
U  shown  by  the  absence  of  those  diseases  which  yearly  sweep  off  so  many  o(  the 
inhabitanu  of  England,  it  is  yel  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  friuts  and 
vegetables  of  the  colder  countries. " 

PRODUCTIONS  :  A  rich  soiI»  a  warm  and  genial  climate,  and, 
in  most  parts,  sufficient  moisttire,  combine  to  give  Victoria  a  high 
position  in  respect  of  her  vef^etable  productions ;  the  Victorian 
merino  wool  is  unsurpassed  in  length  of  staple,  softness,  and  lustre  ; 
while  the  colony  is  justly  famed  for  its  immense  mineral  wealth. 

The  tndiKeooos  plants  ani  ^■i*— 1«  are  similar  to  those  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  characteristic  gum-trees  and  kangaroos,  emus  »nd  black  swans,  pamU 
of  beautiful  plumage,  snakes  (many  of  them  venomous  and  too  numerous  to 
he  al  alt  pleasant),  and  mcsqaJtoes,  are  distinctly  Australian.  But  nuroeroia 
weU'known  Engli&h  animaU  and  l>trda  have  been  introduced,  and  have  talteo 
very  kindly  to  their  new  borne;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  rabbit  and  the  spar- 
row, have  multiplied  so  enormously  as  to  txcomc  serious  pests  10  the  sberp 
btfrner  and  fruit  grower. 

Pastoral  Pursuits  t  Althongh  mining  fprincipaHy  for  gold),  agri. 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  have  been  developed  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Victoria  than  in  any  other  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, the  pastoral  uxliistry  stands  second  to  none  in  importance, 
and  wool  and  other  animal  products  and  live  stock  amount  to  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  colony. 

The  genial  climate,  dry  air,  and  rich  natural  pastures  naiurally  gave  an  uih 
poise  to  pastoral  industry,  and,  soon  after  its  settlement,  the  ctmntry  becuae 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  flocks  and  herds.  AH  the  ordiniuy  domestic 
animals  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfiectioa.  bat  the  greatest  success 
has  been  achio'cd  in  the  rearing  of  abeep  and  in  the  yrodacttoii  of  wool  of  the 
hichtst  qaalttT*  The  merino  wool  of  Vkioria  is  absolntdy  unsurpnned.  and 
invariably  o^mmands  the  highest  prices  in  the  European  markets.  "Beside 
it.  all  other  wools  look  mean  and  dull  In  iu  brilliancy  and  softness  it  seems 
lo  reflect  the  stmny  skies  under  which  it  grows.  It  early  became  the  Eavourite 
with  European  manufacturers,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  its  place  as  the 
most  valuable  merino  wool  in  the  world."* 

Al  the  present  time  over  13  nUIion  sheep  are  depastured  in  the  colony,  not, 
as  formerly,  over  great  "runs."  each  larger  than  many  an  EnglLih  county,  but 
in  enckned  paddocks;  in  fact,  almost  the  whole  colony  is  now  subdivided 
■ad  fenced  in.  and  provision  is  gcnenUly  made  for  fce<ling  and  watering  the 
ibeep  dtiring  the  seasons  of  drought,  when  rivers  and  streams  are  either  dry  or 
mere  cbaiiu  of  pools,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  grass. 

Victoria  ispre-eminentlythe  "  Land  oftbe  Golden  Fleece."  The  old  Spaniards 
used  to  say  that  "sheep  have  golden  feet— wherever  the  print  of  their  footstep 
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Is  seen  the  land  is  turned  to  gold,"  and  Ih'rs  is  inic  of  Victoria;  her  golden 
fleeces  have  produced  more  wealth  than  even  her  fabulously  rich  gold  mines. 

Cattle- reariuBT  is  by  no  means  so  importani  an  industry  as  sheep-farming, 
still  there  are  nearly  a  million  head  of  cattle  m  the  colony,  a  vast  increase 
from  155  head  in  iSjiS. 

The  number  of  horses  is  comparatively  targe — nearly  half  a  mitlfon— and 
Victorians  generally  are  quite  at  home  in  the  saddle,  while  horse-racing  is 
extremely  popular  with  all  classes,  and  almost  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
has  its  race -course. 

AGRICULTURE  has  made  much  process  of  late  years,  and  is 
becoming  an  important  industry,  not  only  along  the  coast,  but  also 
in  the  region  north  of  the  Dividing  Range,  where  the  rainfall  is  so 
scanty  and  precarious  that  it  has  to  be  supplemented  by  irrigation. 

A  large  prDporlion  of  the  soil  in  Victoria  is  exceedlagrly  fertile,  and,  where  the 
rainfall  is  ample  or  irrigation  possible,  it  yields  splendid  crops.  Nearly  every* 
thing  grown  in  England  grows  equally  well  in  Victoria,  and  very  many  things 
that  the  cold,  uncertain  climate  of  England  will  not  allow  to  come  to  maturity, 
thrive  in  the  rich  soil  and  w.irm  climate  of  Victoria.  Wheat  of  the  finest 
quality,  with  oats,  barley,  maize,  root  crops,  bay,  and  English  pastes,  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  while  both  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
perfect  growth  of  the  vUjc  and  the  oli»e,  and  wine  and  oil  of  the  highest  quality 
can  be  produced  on  a  large  scale.  All  the  Cmits  of  lemperale  regions,  and 
many  distinctively  sub-tropical,  come  to  perfection,  and  vegetables  of  afl  kinds 
can  \)c  grown  all  the  year  round.  The  productive  area  of  the  colony  will  be 
very  largely  increased  when  the  National  Irrigation  Worlu  in  the  Goulbum, 
Loddon,  Cainpuspe,  Wimmera,and  other  districts  have  been  completed  :  these 
and  private  enterprises,  such  as  the  Mildora  Irrigation  Colony,  will  transforra 
some  of  the  most  arid  districts  into  the  most  prwJluctive  ixtrtionsof  the  colony. 
In  a  warm  and  dry  climate  like  that  of  Victoria,  land  that  can  be  irrigated  will 
support  a  population  len  or  twenty  times  as  large  as  that  which  it  can  bear 
without  irrigation. 

MINING  for  g^old  has  been  by  far  the  most  important  industry, 
and  it  is  to  its  enormously  rich  goldAelds  that  Victoria  owes  its  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  progress. 

Victoria  is  ^ir  txitilence  the  Gold  Colony,  and  fully  one-third  of  its  area  is 
occupied  by  gold-bearing  rocks.  The  precious  metal  occurs  in  quarts  and 
alluvium.  Several  of  the  quartz  mines  are  now  worked  to  a  depth  of  over  a.ooo 
feet — Lanscll's.  at  Sandhurst,  H  2.640  feel  deep — and  even  alluvial  mining  re- 
quires expensive  machinery  and  a  large  :uiiount  of  capital.  No  fortunes  can  now 
he  made  by  indiN-idual  diggers  as  in  the  early  days,  when  gold  w.is  indeed  "  more 
plentiful  than  blackberries,"  and  when  large  nuggets  were  not  unfrcquenlly 
unearthed.'  All  that  is  passed  :  com  and  wool  have  long  been  of  more  value 
than  gold,  and  "  gold-mining  has  become  no  more  exciting  than  coal-mining, 
and  the  gotdholds  are  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  the  sheep  runs."* 

The  principal  goldflftlda  arc  in  the  Bai.larat  dislricl,  west  of  Melbourne; 
the  Beechworth  district,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chrns;  the  Ca^tlemaine  dis- 
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irict,  around  Mount  Alexaodcr,  in  the  valley  or  the  Campaspe;  the  SAND- 
HUEST  or  Bendigo  districl.  north  of  Mount  Alexander;  the  Makybokougk 
dUtrict,  between  the  Avoca  and  the  Loddon ;  the  Ababat  district,  around 
Mount  Ararat  in  the  Pfrextca,  to  the  west  of  Ballarai;  and  the  Gippslamd 
district. 

Since  their  discovery  in  1831,  the  goldSclds  of  Victoria  have  yielded  over  s^ 
nUUloa  Qu.  of  ibe  precious  meul,  valued  at  us  mUlioat  starlhir,  or  two-thirds 
or  the  gold  raised  in  all  Australasia.  In  1S53,  the  gold  prodtKed  reached  the 
enormotis  amount  of  3.150.000  ou. ,  but  in  recent  years  the  output  has  averaged 
600,000  to  700,000  ozs.  In  189D.  it  was  only  588,560  ozs.  The  gold-mining 
population  numbers  about  25,000.  of  whom  3.000  are  Chinese. 

Minerals  other  than  gold  arc  also  found — tUver,  tin,  copper,  iroo,  cine,  and 
sotue  coal,  but  the  total  output  of  these  is  inconsiderable,  and  scarcely  50a 
miners  are  employed  in  their  extraction. 

Madafacturin^  iadustry  has  m^de  much  progress  in  Victoria, 
but  the  products  are  almost  entirely  for  home  use. 

Victorian  manufactures  are  protected  by  heavy  import  duties,  and  there  are 
now  About  3.500  factories  and  works,  employing  6o,coo  hands. 

COMMERCE  :  Nearly  haUibe  trade  is  with  England— (he  rest 
is  principally  with  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The  imports,  In  spite 
of  heavy  duties  on  tnost  of  the  important  articles,  greatJy  exceed 
the  exports,  four-fifths  uf  which  consist  of  ^cW,  ^^o/ti^  wheat  and 
Jfour^AiiA  lii>e  animnls.  Annual  value,  36  millions  sterling^ — imports, 
23  millions  ;  exports,  13  millions. 

The  principal  exports,  in  order  of  value,  are  taw/.  g»id,  Hvt  stock,  itatJUr, 
bread  iiufs.  and  talluvo- 

The  chief  Imports  are  lotw/,  Hvt  itcck.^rAeoat,  from  the  neighbouring  colonies; 
arittm  anJ  wooiUn  goods,  metaU  and  mttal  ^oods,  principally  from  the  United 
Kingdom ;  tta,  tu^nr.  fim^r,  Ac 

The  direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingfdom  is  very  lar^  the 
imports  therefrom  amounting  to  about  9  millions  sterling,  and  the 
exports  thereto  to  bctn-ccn  5  and  6  millions. 

The  Britisb  Imports  into  Victoria  consist  cb)e6f  of  trwr,  wtackinoy,  coltam 
and  vroolltH  giK\Ji.  hardrvart  jnd  cullery,  and  faptr. 

The  stapli  arttcles  of  acport  from  Victoria  to  the  Untied  Kingdom  are  iwv/ 
aiul  ^Id. 

PORTS  :  Melbourne,  Geelong,  and  Portland  are  the  chief  ports. 

Five-sixths  of  the  imports  are  received  through,  and  elc^-cn-twelfibs  of  iba 
exports  are  shipped  from,  Melbourne.  Nearly  6  million  pounds'  worth  of  wool 
are  shipped  from  Melbourne — the  greatest  wool  port  in  the  world — every  year, 
bat  less  than  half  of  this  is  produced  in  Victoria,  the  rest  being  sent  to  MeJ- 
twume  from  the  other  colonies  for  shipmenL  Geeloug  Is  also  an  importaol 
iraot  fvrf. 

COMMUNICATIONS  :  All  the  railways  in  \1ctoria  are  the 
property  uf  the  State.    Over  a,500  miles  arc  now  open  for  traffic 
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The  policy  of  ihc  VicioHan  Government  has  been  to  op«n  up  the  Interior  by 
meaai  of  railways,  so  that  railway  comnmiiicatioii  shouJi]  keep  pucv  with  s«tilev 
ment.'  be  the  latter  ever  so  rapid.  The  consequetice  is  that  railways  extend  to 
tbc  most  rirmotc  pans  of  the  colony. 

The  Victorian  railw-iys  include  four  systems,  all  radiating  from  Melbourne, 
(i)  Ibe  Northern  System,  extending  from  Mki.buusne  io  Eciil'CA,  a  distance 
of  156 miles;'  (2)  the  Nortb-Eastem  System,  from  MELBOURNE  to  WODONGA 
(187  miles),  which  is  conneclH  by  a  bridge  across  the  Murray  with  Atbury^ 
the  terminus  of  the  New  South  Wales  railway  to  Sydney  ;  (3)  the  Basttni 
SyBtem,  from  Melbourne  ma  %k\x.  to  Baiensdai^  ;  and  (4)  the  Wcftetn 
System,  from  Melbourne  via  Geelong.  Bau.akat,  Ararat,  and  Stawell 
to  Skbviceto.M,  whem  a  connection  is  made  with  the  South  Australian  railway 
to  Adelaide.  The  main  lines  have  each  scvcnil  branches,  and  there  are  also 
Suburban  Lines  from  Melbourne  to  WilliamUmon,  Fort  SMbournt.  S<in- 
driitgham.  St.  KUda,  &c.' 

GOVERNMENT:  Victoria  possesses  responsible  goTemment 
The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  there  are  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

The  Yictorian  ParUaraent  consists  of  a  L^itiativt  dfumei!  of  44  members, 
and  a  Legitlativc  Atsembty  of  95  members.  The  latter  are  elected  by  universal 
saflrage.  The  Revenue  in  1889-90  amounted  to  8>j  millions  sterling,  tlie  Es- 
penditure  to  9H  millions.  The  Public  Debt  is  over  40  millions,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  incurred  iti  the  coostructioii  of  railways,  water-works, 
Kbool  buildings,  nnd  other  public  works. 

For  the  defeace  of  the  colony  there  is  a  small  but  efficient  navy,  and  a  cotv- 
siderablc  military  land  force. 

Education  is  amply  provided  for  in  the  numerous  State  primary  schools,  and 
by  priv.-\te  schools,  technical  colleges,  and  the  three  colleges  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Melbourne.  The  instruction  given  in  the  State  schools  is  strictly 
secular,  and  so  fnr  compulsory  and  free.  No  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  undei  instruction.  There  are  public  libraries  or 
institutes  in  nil  the  larger  towns.     There  is  no  Slate  Church  In  Victoria. 

DIVISIONS  :  Victoria  is  divided  into  4  districts  and  37  counties. 

The  diMricis  arc  Glppiland,  in  the  south-east :  the  Murray,  in  the  north-east ; 
Wimmera,  in  the  northwest ;  and  Loddoo,  in  the  uortb-ccntral  part  of  the 
coI<»iy. 

TOWNS  :  More  than  one  half  of  the  people  of  Victoria  live  in 
(owns.*  Of  the  60  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  the  largest  are 
Melbourne,  BalUnt,  Sandhurst,  and  Geelong. 

MELBOURNE,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  and  the  most  important  commercial 
centre  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  situated  on  the  Vnrra,  not  far  from  the 
shores  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  on  which  stand  its  lovely  suburbs  of  St.  Ktlda  and 
Brighton,  with  Port  Mtlboume  ((ormerly  called  Sandri-tge).  Its  port,  and  Wit- 
iiam$tffloa.  itsoutport.    Melbourne  is  a  wen-Iiulll  and  stately  city,  with  splendid 
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public  buildings,  benutifiit  parks,  nnd  chnrming  piibTic  gnrdens.  Inclnding  \t% 
suburbs,  Melbourne  now  has  a  population  of  nearly  bair<a-millioii.  ^teIboume 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  enterprise  and  wealth  can  accomplish  in  a  $bon 
lime.  Sixty  jrears  ago,  no  white  tnnn  tiad  trodden  tlie  ground  on  which  this 
vast  city  now  stands,  and  little  did  the  settlers  of  1835 — Batman  and  Fawkncr 
— think,  when  tbey  btult  their  mud  huts  on  the  then  solitary  hanks  of  the  Yaira, 
and  surveyed  the  )mm«.-n5e  .ind  desolate  meadows  around  them,  thai  in  half 
a  lifetime  a  colossal  city  would  cover  them ;  that  the  dreary  spot,  which  they 
bought  from  the  blickfcUows  for  two  blankets  and  a  bottle  of  spirits,  would  be 
the  site  of  the  ninth  largest  city  in  the  British  Empire,  and.  as  its  citizens 
mmld  fain  assert,  second  only,  in  commercial  importance,  to  the  great  imperial 
capital  itself. 

Other  noteworthy  towns,  besides  Melbourne,  are  Geelong,  Bai- 
Urat,  Ararat,  Stawell,  and  Senriceton,  on  the  IVestem  Railways 
Castlemaine,  Sandhurst,  and  Echuca,  on  the  Northern  Raihjffay; 
Wodooga,  the  termintis,  and  Beecbworth  on  a  branch,  of  the 
North-EasUrn  Railway ;  and  Sale  .inci  Baimsdale,  nn  the  Easiem 
Railway.  On  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  Port  Phillip,  are  Warrnam- 
bool,  Port  Fairy  or  Belfast,  and  Portland. 

GetiooB:  (30).  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Victoria  and  noted  as  a  wool  port 
and  for  its  "tweed  "  m.mufacture,  stands  at  the  hend  of  Corio  B.\y,  the  western 
arm  of  Port  Phillip  Bay.  BaUarat  (37),  one  of  the  most  famous  gold-mining 
towns  in  the  world,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dividing  Range,  about  74 
miles  west  of  Melbourne.  The  formerly  rich  alluvial  deposits  have  been  worited 
out.  and  the  gold  is  now  mninly  obtained  from  the  quartx  mines,  some  of  which 
Are  as  deep  as  some  of  the  coal-pits  in  England,  and  liave  thus  to  be  worked  by 
expensive  machinery.  Ararat  (4)  and  Stawell  are  mining  towns,  also  oa  the 
Western  Railway,  which  connects  with  the  Easiem  Railway  of  South  Australia 
at  Servicaton,  a  border  town,  300  miles  from  Melbourne  and  nbout  aoo  miles 
from  Addaide.  From  Ararat  a  bnuich  line  runs  to  PoftUad  (a),  a  seaport  oa 
Portland  Bay  and  the  oldest  town  in  the  colony,  having  bern  founded  in  1834. 
Forty  miles  cast  of  Portland  is  another  rising  seaport.  Port  Fairy  (3),  formerly 
called  Elelfost.  and  now  connected  by  rail  with  Melbourne.  Still  further  east 
U  the  port  of  Waimambool — the  outlet  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  pastonU 
district. 

Castlemaine  (7)  is  an  important  gold-mining  town,  and  also  the  centre  of  a 
productive  agricultural  district.  It  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  of  railway 
with  Maryborottgh  (5).  another  mining  and  agricultural  centre,  and  liy  that 
route  with  Ballarat  and  the  western  districts.  Saadhorst  (38),  a  gold-minins 
town,  famous  in  the  early  aiuials  of  the  colony  under  the  name  of  Ilendigo,  is 
,  Still,  and  likely  to  rem.iin,  an  important  mining  centre — its  rich  quartz  rcefii 
T^-i'*^  in  the  Lansell  mine  nt  a  depth  of  3.640  feet)  being  pmcticaily  inez- 
•*''^^*P*^H^^ca  (s).  the  "  Chicago"  of  Australia,  is  a  border  town,  situated 
1  e.  '^^^^^  by  the  junction  of  the  Murray  and  the  Campaspe  rivon. 
on  a  peninsula  fomft^^  ^^^  J?aihi»j  from  Melbourne  (156  mnesdiitaiitK 
It  IS  the  terminus  of  toe  Xt  .    \.  ■.•.«.  j  .c         i 

and  is  connected  by  a  bri^t'Tw"^  ^'"^'  """^  ^***""' "        "^  ^^ 
rail  with  Dcniliquin.  in  New^°*^  ^ales. 

Beechworth  (3),  the  princi[^'  '"*"  '«  the  north^stern  part  of  the  colony,  is 
the  centre  of  the  cefcbrated  Ov^»  R'vcr  Kold-munnt;  district.  The  town  «  con- 
neclcd  by  a  branch  line  with  th;"**""  ''«  »'  ^'^^^  ^'''^  Mdboun.c  and 
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Sydney  ;  tbe  Victorian  lenninus  is  Wodoota,  oo  au  ana  o(  the  Murray  River, 
but  the  trains  run  right  through  to  the  New  Sonib  Wales  lemiinus,  Aiitiry,on 
the  oppoaile  side  ot  tbe  river.  Beecbworth,  on  one  uf  ilie  spurs  of  tbe  Atis* 
Inltan  Alps,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  i.doo  feet,  but  Sato  (5),  the  principal  town 
in  Gippsland.  is  only  about  30  feet  above  tbe  sea-level.  Sale  is  at  ibc  bead  of 
luvigation  of  the  Gippsland  lakes,  and  cairic»  uii  a  cousidcxaUc  trade  with 
Melbourne  by  sea  and  by  tbe  I^tstern  Railway,  which  now  tcrnuuates  al 
Bairnidale  (3).  another  lake-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mitchell  River- 


gUEEMSLANO. 

Queensland  is  another  *'  New  England,"  growing  daily  in 
wealth  and  population  under  ihe  bright  sun  and  cloudless  sky  of 
Australia.  This  iimnense  colony  occupies  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  continent,  and  is  boundeci  on  the  cast  by  the 
Pacific  Oceaji,  on  the  north  by  Torres  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria^  on  the  west  by  South  Australia,  and  on  the  south  by 
New  South  Wales. 

The  bousdary  of  Queensland  on  the  loatb  ih  formed  by  a  line  fruni  Ibint 
Danger  running  westward  along  the  Macphcrson  and  Dividing  Kanges,  and  the 
DumareKj  and  Maciniyrc  hvcis.  and  thence  alun^  the  39tb  parallel  to  the 
141st  meridian  East  longitude.  Tbe  westera  boundary  is  formed  by  the  141st 
meridian  from  the  a9th  to  tbe  36th  parallel,  and  tbcnce  by  the  i38tb  meridian 
to  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

EXTENT:  The  length  of  the  colony,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  1,300  miles,  the  breadth  800  miles,  and  the  coast-line  2,550 
miles.  Us  area  is  668,000  square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  continent. 

Quccn&land  ts  thus  the  lai gi.>st  of  tbe  three  colonies  of  l-Iastcrn  Australia,  but 
t>otb  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  are  one-lbird  larger.  And  yet 
this  vast  and  richly  endowed  colony,  with  an  area  ta  times  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  has  a  populationof  only  one-half  that  of  Liverpool — the  acttial  numljcr, 
in  1891.  toeing  397,9*0,  or  about  one  person  to  every  a  square  miles  of  area. 
Included  in  this  numt>er  are  about  8,000  Chinese^  9,000  Polynesians,  and  about 
i.ooo  Ijclonging  to  other  alien  races,  llic  aborigines  are  variously  estimated 
al  from  10,000  to  ao.ooo,  but  they  are  probably  much  more  numerous. 

COASTS:  The  extensive  seaboard  of  Queensland  includes  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  Point  Danger  to  Cape  York — the 
northernmost  point  of  the  continent — and  also  the  eastern  and  part 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Along  the  eastern  cua^t,  at  adistoacc  of  from  iotui5oaiile9,  the  vast  natural 
breakwater  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  makes  sea-voyaging  a  pleasure  for  more 
llban  i,aoa  miles.  There  are  numerous  openings  in  tbe  reefs  through  which 
'  vessds  may,  in  stormy  weather,  pass  from  tbe  open  ocean  to  the  smooth  water 
tKtween  tbe  reefs  and  Ihe  coast,  but  there  is  only  one  really  safe  passage  for 
ships.  The  long  voyage,  from  Torres  Strait  as  far  south  as  Cape  Capricorn, 
U  entirely  %vitbiii  tbe  sbcltercd  channel  thus  formed. 
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ITie  couts  of  Queensland  are  indented  by  a  very  large  number  of  bays  and 
gulfs,  many  of  whicb  form  excellent  hvborin.  Of  these,  the  best  known  is 
Horeton  Bay.  which  is  about  40  milt^  long  and  17  miln  broad.  Six  navigable 
rivers— the  Brisbane,  Logan,  &c.— cater  this  fine  bay.  in  almost  any  part  of 
which  vessels  may  anchor  safely,  under  shelter  o(  the  numerous  thoals.  Port 
Curtis,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  recently  discovered  Port  Mos^ave — at  the 
mouth  of  the  Batavia  and  Ditcie  rivers,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria— form  splendid  natural  harbours.  Other  notable  Iiarbours  are  Hervey 
Bay,  Keppel  Bay,  Port  Bowea.  Port  Denlson.  Rockinebam  Bay,  and  Port 
Albaay  (near  C.ipe  York)  on  the  eastern  coast,  Tfaor»day  Islaad  harbour  in 
Torres  Strait,  and  loTestlg^ator  Roads  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Hundreds  of  islands  stud  the  coastal  waters  of  Queensland.  Of  these,  the 
largest  or  most  noteworthy  are  Stradbroke,  Moreton,  Prater  or  Great  Sandy 
Island,  Curtis,  and  Hiochiobrook  Islands,  on  the  eastern  coast :  Prince  of  Wales 
aiKl  Tliarvilay  Islands,  off  the  northern  coast ;  and  the  Wellesley  Islandi  in  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Tbe  principal  headlands  are  Point  Danger,  Sandy  Cape.  Cape  Capriceni, 
and  Cape  Flattery  on  the  east,  and  Cape  York  on  the  north.  Cape  York,  Ibc 
extreme  point  of  the  long  peninsula  of  Northern  Queensland,  (s  the  nortbem- 
roost  point  of  the  colony  and  also  of  the  continent. 

RELIEF  :  The  main  features  in  the  relief  of  Queensland,  as  of 
New  South  Wales,  are  (1)  the  coastiuids,  (2)  the  tablelands  and 
tnoontaiiu,  and  (3)  the  vast  interior  plains. 

Orographically,  then,  the  general  character  of  the  surfaceof  Queensland  could 
be  shown  by  three  colours— one  lo  mark  out  the  comparatively  narrow.  low- 
lying  lands  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains ;  another  to  show  the  long  and 
irregular  mountain  ranges  that  rise  from,  or  mark  the  seaward  face  of.  the 
broad  basaltic  belt  of  tableland,  which  really  extends  from  Cape  York  to  the 
neigbboiu-bood  of  Brisbane ;  and  a  third  colour  to  distinguish  the  vast  levd 
plains  that  stretch  away  towards  the  western  borders  of  the  colony. 

The  Coast  Range  extends,  under  various  names,  from  York  Peninsula  in  the 
north  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Brisbane.  It  runs  nearly  pamllet  with  the  coast, 
at  an  average  distance  of  about  50  miles.  The  Main  Range;,  which  forms  the 
northern  portion  of  the  long  cordlllcra  of  Eastern  Australia,  fons  inland  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Macpherson  Range,  on  the 
borders  of  New  South  Wales,  to  Cape  York.  The  average  elerattoo  of  these 
mountains  is  only  about  a.ooo  feel ;  no  summits  in  the  Main  Range  exceed 
5,000  focL  In  the  Coast  Range  the  highest  points  are  U^ooramMraM.  5,400 
feet,  in  the  Bellendcn  Ker  Range,  and  Maumf  DalrymfU,  4,tno  foet,  in  the 
Mackay  Range. 

RIVERS :  l*he  Queensland  rivers  belongs  to  four  distinct  sya- 
tcms  :  (i)  those  thai  flow  eastward  into  the  Pacific  ;  {2)  those  that 
form  the  headwaters  of  the  Darling,  and  thus  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Murray  ;  (3)  the  streams  that  flow  southwards,  and  many  of 
those  flowing  westward  from  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and  are 
either  lost  in  the  sand  or  ultimately  fall  into  the  salt  lakes  of  South 
Australia  ;  and  (4)  those  that  flow  northwai^  into  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
ptmtaria. 
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Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  eastward  Across  the  fertrte  coast  plain  iiilo 
the  I'AciHc,  the  principal,  in  order  from  south  to  nurlh,  nre  the  Briibane,  the 
Muy,  Ihc  Burnett,  the  FItzroj,  the  Burdeldii,  the  Herbert,  the  Johnitooe,  the 
Dftiotrec.  nnd  the  Eadearour. 

The  headwaters  of  tbc  Darling  River,  which  Include  the  Warrego,  the  Con- 
dstnias  or  Rilonnc,  the  Macintyre  nnd  its  tribut.iry  the  Dumareiq,  drAiii  n  large 
portion  or  the  tablelands  in  the  southern  port  of  the  colony.  Kuithcr  west,  the 
Victoria  or  I).irc-3n  flows,  under  the  name  of  Cooper's  Creek,  into  U'lkc  Eyre, 
while  (he  Diatnentlna  or  Mudler  River,  though  swollen  during  the  r»iny  scnsoD 
by  floods  of  mnny  tributary  "  creeks,"  is  lost  in  the  stony  desert  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  L-akc  Eyre. 

To  the  tropical  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  belong  the  Gregory,  the 
Flinders — one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the  colony — the  Norman,  the  Gilbert,  the 
Mitchell,  and  the  Batavla,  The  Norman  is  navigable  by  sea-going  vessels  to 
Normanlon.  At  ihc  mouth  of  the  Batavia  is  Port  Musgrave,  one  of  tbc  finest 
natural  harbours  in  Australia. 

CLIMATE  :  AlthouKh  the  nftrthcm  half  of  Queensland  is  within 
the  Tropics,  the  heat  is  less  oppressive  than  it  is  further  south,  while 
hot  \vinds  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  unknown. 
"  During  a  large  part  of  the  year,  the  weather  is  fine,  the  sky  cloud- 
less, and  the  air  dry  and  exhilarating." 

In  such  an  extensive  territory,  stretching,  as  Queensland  does,  over  19**  of 
latitude — from  10^  to  29^  S.  Iat.~-thercare,  of  course,  ereatvadctles  of  climate, 
but  it  nuiy  be  said,  generally,  that  the  sealH)ard  districts  are  hot  and  nioi«t,  while 
the  interior  plains  are  hot  and  dry,  and  that  frosts  and  cold  wiiids  are  known 
only  on  the  elevated  uplands  in  ihe  south  and  west.  In  the  summer,  the  heat  is 
tropical,  and  along  the  coast  it  is  felt  the  more  on  account  of  the  heavy  raitis 
which  then  fall.  For  seven  months  in  the  ycir  the  heni  is.  however,  tempered 
by  the  south-east  sea  breexcs.  The  winter  season  is  generally  dry,  and  then  it 
is  most  delightful.  On  the  whole,  although  the  Darling  Downs  in  the  south  is 
the  only  district  that  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  within  the  Temperate  Zone,  the 
climate  of  Quceniland,  though  hot.  is  healthy,  and  not  unsuitable  for  Europeans. 
The  colonists,  both  British  and  colonial  born,  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations 
and  enjoy  their  sports  and  pastimes  all  the  year  round  as  in  England.  On  the 
cattle  sutions  in  the  interior  of  the  far  north,  the  English  immigrants  are  able 
to  remain  the  whole  day  in  the  saddle,  even  in  the  height  of  summer.  Boat 
races  are  rowed  nt  Rockliampton  even  in  the  hottest  weather  ;  and  lawn  tennis 
and  cricket  are  carried  on  throughout  the  colony  even  in  the  summer  time.  *  On 
the  whole,  it  may  hs  said  thnt  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  at  once  so  health- 
ful and  attractive,  and  certainly  none  where  an  En^li^hman  can  live  an  outdoor 
life  in  all  seasons  with  such  entire  immunity  from  atl  physical  UIs.* 

The  rainfall'  on  the  coastlands  (and  especially  tn  the  north)  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  heavy,  and  in  some  parts  excessive,  frequently  amouniing  in  the  south  part 
of  Cook  district  to  over  160  inches  in  the  year.  But  there  is  much  \-ariatton  even 
along  the  coast,  the  fall  being  moderate  at  Orisbanc,  scarcely  30  Inches  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Burdckin,  and  little  mote  in  the  Port  Curtis  district,  in  the 
Darling  Downs,  the  rainrall  is  generally  sufllicient  for  the  (urtners'  needs,  but  in 
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the  western  districts  generally,  the  raJns  ait  scanty  and  irregular — amounliag^ 
in  socae  parts  of  the  Aliukeli  and  Grtgoiy  distiicts,  to  as  little  as  lo  inches  i 
year,  while  severe  drouebis  axe  not  unfrequenL    But  water  majr  be  foand,  even 
in  the  dxiest  parts  of  the  intenor,  by  sinking  wells,  and  irricatioa  on  a  large 
scale  is  pn^cticable  in  many  pUoes. ' 

PRODUCTIONS  :  The  chief  commercial  products  of  Queens- 
land are  wool,  gold,  sugar,  cattle,  hones,  thecp,  tin,  hides,  and 
skins,  and  the  principal  industries  are  connected  with  the  production 
of  these  commodities. 

The  iadlfeaoas  vegfetable  prodoctions  tndude,  in  addition  to  the  eucalypti. 
Acacnas.  cedars,  and  other  characteristic  Australian  forms,  some  500  spedes  of 
plants  identical  with  those  of  India  and  Malaya.  The  yaiiiOKa gmm-trees  yidd 
"  hardwood,"  and  ouny  of  the  acaciat  grow  lo  large  trees  and  furnisb  excellent 
limtKr.  The  rtd  £tda.r,  the  .Uortimm-  Baj^fime,  the  nti^  oat,  heeck.  and  other 
trees  all  yield  raloable  limber.  Queensland  also  possesses  a  few  really  good  in- 
dignatu  fmili.  and  no  part  of  Australia  is  belter  supplied  vr'ahexetikmt  grutstx 
and  muirittou$  fodder  plants,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  "  Mitchell  Grass," 
capable  of  withstanding  long  droughts  and  of  quick  growth  after  slight  rains. 

The  aalmah  o\  Queensland  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
there  are  only  one  or  two  peculiarly  tropical  forms  of  mammals,  but  some  of  the 
birds  on  the  northern  coasts  are  allied  to  the  *  birds-of-(^radise '  of  New 
Guinea.*  Snakes  are  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  poisonous.  LixarJs  aie 
BuoMnttS  in  aU  parts,  and  aiiigstwt  are  found  in  some  of  the  northern  riven. 
Fisk*  swarm  oa  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers,  and  the  largest  anter  beds  in 
Eastern  Australia  are  in  Moreton  Bay  and  Sandy  StniiL  Turiles  are  catughi 
in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

INDUSTRIES  :  The  pastoral  iodastry  and  minkig  are  the  chief 
pursuits  in  Queensland,  and  tcvi?/ and  ^i:»A/ are  the  sta(^e  products 
of  the  colony. 

The  broad  plains  of  the  interior  afford  the  ricbst  pasturage  for  sheep,  which 
are  led  almost  exclusively  on  the  native  grusses.  except  on  the  Darling  Downs 
and  in  some  places  near  the  coast,  where  portions  of  some  (arms  are  sown  either 
with  lucerne  or  with  Califomion  prairie  gnus.  In  the  coast  districts  gcacrally, 
and  especially  in  N'Hth  Queensland,  the  rank  nalurM  rcgelation  makes  excd- 
IcQl  pasturage  for  Cittls  and  horses,  but  is  not  suitable  for  sheep,  which  thrive 
best  on  the  herbage  in  the  drier  cUmau  of  the  tntoior.  Over  31  million  sheep, 
6X  niillion  cattle,  and  nearly  40.000  horses  are  now  depastured  in  the  colon*. « 

AGRICULTURE:  Asriculiure  \%  nukinj;  steady  progress,  but 
only  about  a  quarter  uf  a  million  acres  are  as  yet  under  cultivation. 
Maist  and  iht  sugarcane  :it^  thechief  objects  of  culture,  but  u*luat 
and  rut,  Pi>taioes,  banamis,  pim-apples^  firan^es^  j^'^P^^,  and  other 
fruits  are  also  grown. 
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Uabe,  generally  called  "corn  "  in  Queensland,  is  most  auecessfiilly  grown 
klong  the  coast,  and,  on  the  northern  seabonrd,  two  crops  can  be  grown  every 
yenr.  The  saear-cane  is  grown  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  valleys  along  the 
eastern  couts.  The  low -lyin"  lands  >«t)ich  border  the  lower  courses  (^  many  of 
the  e.tstcrn  river?  are  extraordinarily  fertile,  and  the  climnie  is  most  fivoarable 
for  the  cuUivittion  of  other  tropical  products,  such  as  cotton,  arrowroot,  coffee, 
fpices,  rice,  &c.  The  want  of  suitable  labour  and  other  causes  have  injured  the 
ftignr  industry',  but  there  arc  about  50.000  acres  of  land  under  cane.  And  nearly 
45.000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  in  i89^-go. 

Sugar  has  been  g:rown  wUb  £reat  success  along  the  wholo  co*st-Un«  of  QuecDsUnd.  In 
the  louth,  the  sysicm  adopted  is  cultivuion  on  small  holdings  ^b  oine  being  crushed  at 
inilU  own«d  by  k  company  of  from  four  ta  eight  tarmtn,  xnd  very  little  coloured  labour  U 
hen  employed,  tn  the  middle  ilUlnctt,  where  the  dinette  l\  uill  moiIeraKlyoool,  tbe 
tanic  principle  of  fdnn  cultivation  ia  in  practice,  but  the  manuf^iciurt  b  undertaken  by  very 
large  refineries.  Further  north,  in  the  iropicAl  regions,  ih«  ctillivailon  uml  manufacture 
b  carried  or  almost  entirely  by  Urge  citpitalicts.  *  Aliacbctl  li>  each  mill  U  an  exremive 
area  of  cane,  cultivated  by  Ubcurers  froin  the  Pacilic  inlands,  brought  into  the  colony  by 
'Libour  schooners'  or  iftuA-iirtfin,  ai  th«y  wart  called.  In  1S90,  however,  the  importa- 
tion of  these  islandcn  or  A'dJM^ot  was  pfoHibited— the  traffic  haviuf  become  aloKi&t  as 
ImmI  m  the  ilave-trade. 

Wheat,  in  favourable  years,  grows  well,  but  it  has  not  been  largely  caltivttted 
except  on  the  temperate  D.\rling  Downs,  and  even  here,  although  the  soil  is 
suitable,  the  yield  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  "  rust "  and  occasional 
droughts.  Rice  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  tiortb.  and  there  are  Urge  vlne- 
yardl  in  different  parL^  of  the  colony.  Hne-apples,  bananas,  oranges,  and  other 
tropical  fruits  also  come  to  perfection.  Dairy-farmins  and  market-ffardeoinff 
are  carried  on,  chiefly  in  (he  vicinity  of  the  towns. 

MINING  :  QtiecnsUnd  is  rich  in  minerals  of  all  kinds,  and  min- 
ing, chiefly  for  g-old,  is  the  leading  industry  in  many  parts  of  (he 
colony. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  nearly  every  pan  of  the  colony,  from  Warwick  la  the 
south  to  the  f^lmer  River  in  the  for  north.  Doth  the  alluvtul  mlaei  and  the 
quart*  reefi  have  proved  as  rich  as  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
but.  as  in  these  colonics,  the  alluvial  deposits  are  being  worked  out,  while  the 
reefs  of  auriferous  qu:irtz  are  practically  inexhaustible.  The  Queensland  gold- 
fields,  of  which  over  ao  are  more  or  less  actively  worked,  may  be  arranged  in 
Ihice  groups:  — 

The  Northern  GoldSelds  include  the  rich  and  w«ll  developed  Geld  of  Ck»Htn  Tcattn 
—until  recently  the  most  productive  in  all  Quecnalaad — ibe  EtM*rid£t,  (fm^nnummf, 
C/omdrry,  C'vj'i^,  PmiMtr  Jtmr,  and  other  fields. 

The  Captral  Goldfields  include  the  mines  in  the  CUrwtamt  or  Paak  Downs,  and  in  the 
Cta^rt*m£  and  KiKkhant^t^n  dbtiicts.  The  RockhanpcoD  Selds  Indttde  the  laoious 
Mphm*  MorgttH  Mine,  which  11  believed  to  be  the  richest  deponit  of  gold  la  Australia. 

The  Southern  Goldfields  include  the  eilensive  and  richly  productive  nines  at  Gymplt, 
anil  Ic-'*'  imporlAnt  fields  at  Sf^unt  ferry  and  IfU/wci^.  The  Gynapie  fields  arc  situated 
00  the  Upper  Mary  River,  alwui  60  miles  south  of  the  port  of  Maryborough,  with  wlikb 
tbey  are  connected  l>y  rait.  * 

Considerable  quantities  of  copper,  tlo,  .tnd  coal  nre  also  produced,  while 
rihrer  and  lead,  aotimooy,  blsmutli,  mangauese,  Irop,  and  quicksilver  are  found 
and  worked  10  some  exienL 

I.  Qnmttl*MdBmvA*tk,  p.  a  I  r^if^^t.    The  stadenl  tbpuld  tnca  the  raJIwavs 

«.  IlMt  of  IB*  S"MAelds  an  tacn*  cowaectad  hy  frnn  tlw  cout  aad  aei*  Ibtt  po«Uli»i  ol  tb*  coM- 
rail  vita  Ike  ■tim  parts.    Sm  (oAhef.  nadai  |  ields. 
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The  richest  copper  mtoes  are  at  CUrwiont,  Sfount  Perry,  and  CUmcurry — the 
lodes  al  Cloncurry  being  iinnsuaJIy  rich  and  extensive.  Wonderrulljr  ridi  xtreara 
tia  depoftiis  arc  worked  at  Htrberton  in  the  north  (about  60  miles  south  of 
Cairns),  and  at  Sianikarpt  in  the  south  (about  iSomiles  south-west  of  Brisbane). 
Coal  is  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  colony,  but  the  annual  output  is 
stil!  under  half-a-million  tons.  The  principal  coal  mines  now  worked  are  those 
near  Jfnoich  (04  miles  from  Brisbane),  and  those  near  Hint\trd  on  ibc  Burrum 
coalfield,  18  miles  Trom  ibe  port  of  MaryborouKh.  Marbla  and  building:  stona 
are  found  near  Wai-icici,  and  at  Gladstone  and  Rxkkampfon. 

The  pearl  fisbery  in  Torres  Strait  (at  Thursday  Island,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
Somerset,  Ac),  and  the  Mche  d«  mer  fishery  carried  on  nt  the  Rirrier  Reef, 
Murray  Island,  Ac,  are  both  iraport.int  indnstrie-i.  and  a  large  number  of"  oil 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men" — Aborigines,  Malays,  South  Sea  Islanders, 
Chinese,  and  even  Japanese.  Singhalese,  Arabs,  and  Maories— are  employed  in 
diving  for  the  lustrous  pearl  shells,  or  in  collecting  the  hlchi  dt  mer,  a  kind  of 
sea-slug,  highly  esteemed  by  Chinese  gourmands.  The  oyster  b«d«  at  Mnreton 
Bny  and  Maryborough  annually  yield  thousands  of  hags  of  llie  succulent  bivalve. 

COMMERCE  :  The  commerce  of  Queensland  is  chiefly  with  the 
other  Australian  Colonies^  and,  next  to  them,  with  the  Unittd 
Kingtiom.  Annual  vaJne,  over  TjJ^  millions  sterlings  Imports,  5 
millions  ;  exports,  %%  millions. 

The  principal  exports,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony,  are  /W/ 
and  mw/'-each  to  the  \'nlue  of  about  a^  millions  a  year — raw  and  rrfinai 
sugir,  hides  and  siim.  tin,  si/vcf-fextd.  (Opptr,  frtserved  meats.  tuUow,  fiart 
tkelU — from  which  molher-of-pcarl  is  made — l^chf  de  mer,  and  oysters. 

The  Imports  include  every  description  of  manufactured  goi^ds,  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Agricultural  impltntents.  tools,  Ac.  are  largely  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

FifC'Sixths  of  ihe  intercoloaial  trade  is  with  New  South  Wales,  and  most  or 
the  rest  with  Victoria.    There  is  a  large  overlaod  trade  with  New  South  Wales 

ID  tilt  StOii. 

The  direct  trade  with  the  United  Kiardoa  amounts  to  considerably  more 
than  5  millions  sterling  a  year,  llie  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount 
to  about  3)<j  milliuus — scveci-ei^htli^  of  which  consiftt  of  -myl.  The  annual 
imports  of  British  produce,  chiefly  textile  fabrics  and  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  amount  to  over  i%  millions  sterling. 

PORTS ;  All  the  larger  towns  of  Queensland  are  seaports,  but  almost  all  the 
ftxeii^  trade  is  centred  tn  the  four  ports  of  BrlAun,  Rockhampton,  TowasvUla. 
and  MarytwroDsh. 

RAILWAYS  :  From  e.ich  of  the  more  important  ports  a  railway  has  been 
constructed,  running,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  almost  due  west  into  the  m- 
lerior,  and  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  the  western  border  of  the  colony,  and 
most  lilcely  be  united  with  each  other  by  cross-lines  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior.  Over  s,aeo  miles  arc  now  open  for  traffic,  and  about  500  miles  ore  in 
course  of  construction.     'Ilie  principal  lines  are: — 

The  Sootbero  and  Western  Railway,  from  Brusamb,  weatwmidt  for  483  miles  ■£• 
KoMA  to  Ckaklxvillb,  and  sourhwarcls  for  a^  miles Pi'd  Warwick  to  lherronii«rs-[aiioD 
of  Wallancarra,  wbcn  k  junction  ti  effected  with  the  Nortbcm  Railnt^ayof  N«w  South 
Walc^    There  U  tbm  through  communicAtion  by  nil  between  BmhaiM  ftmJ  Sydney, 
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Melbourne  and  Adelaide,     ilranch  lines  eilend  along  Ibe  coait,  north  ta  GviiriK,  and 
kumti  to  CtH3i.AKtiATTA  ncaT  Paliit  D^iger. 

Th«  Marrborouffh  Railway  extends  from  ilie  port  of  Mabyborovch  10  GvMriB,  n 
distAnce  of  6a  milci. 

The  Bundaberg  RaQway,  from  OuKDASSllC  to  UOUKT  PnMV,  and  lines  also  ran 
iiouth  to  MarvbokuUGK.  and  north  to  Glaustonk. 

The  Ceatral  Railway  runs  frora  the  port  of  RocKHAurroH  to  some  dlKaoec  »«st  of 
It  ARCALDiNK  (370  lailcs)  ill  the  Mitchell  District.    Braudi  lilies  connect  ClbRHOmt  oa  tb«/^ 
north  and  SnuxcsUBR  on  the  sontb  with  Ike  main  line. 

The  Mackay  Railway,  frotn  tlie  t>urt  oFMackav  for  a  few  aitlei  inlAiol. 

The  Northern  Railway  starts  from  th«  pont  of  TowNSvaLs,  and  is  now  open  lo 
HuoiiBMDEN  (336  miles  distant),  with  a  branch  to  Ravbnswood. 

Still  further  north  are  the  Calma  to  Herberton  Railway ;  the  Cooktown  Railway. 
from  Cooktuwn  tuwiu^a  the  Palmer  GoUlficId  ;  and  the  Nonnanton  to  Croydon  Rail* 
way,  running  from  Nonnfiaton,  at  ibe  head  of  navigation  on  the  Norinan  River,  to  the 
Cruydon  Uoldficld. 

GOVERNMENT  :  The  g^ovcinmcnt  of  Queensland  is  vested  in 
a  GoTcrnor,  aided  by  an  EstecuUve  Council,  and  a  Parliament  of  two 
Houses— the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Tlie  Goremor  rcpreaenls  the  Queen,  and  is  appointed  by  the  IIouic  Govern- 
ment. The  34  members  of  the  Le^aUtiva  Coandl  arc  nominnled  by  the 
Crown  for  life.  'Vhe  L*c:lilati¥e  Assembly  now  has  7a  members,  elected  for  5 
years.' 

The  annual  Rsraauc,  in  1890.  was  3K  mtllions  sterling,  and  the  Bapeoditur«, 
3^  millions  sterling;  the  Public  Debt,  incurred  on  account  of  Immigration, 
milways,  telej|;raphs,  rond^.  bridges,  and  other  leuiunerative  public  works, 
amounts  to  over  28  millions. 

The  defeQce  of  the  colony  is  provided  for,  in  addition  lo  a  strong  militia  and 
volunteer  corps,  by  tlie  Act  of  1884,  nccording  to  which  every  mnn  between  18 
and  Go  is  liable  for  militiry  service  in  case  of  necessity.  There  is  also  a  spiall 
naval  force,  and  a  battery  and  torpedo  defences  protect  the  enlratioe  to  the 
Brisbane  River. 

Edacatioa  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  As  in  tlie  other  Atistralasian 
colonics,  there  is  no  Slate  Church. 

DIVISIONS  and  TOWNS:  Queensland  is  divided  into  12  Iari,'e 
districts,  some  of  which,  and  portions  of  others,  are  subdivided  into 
counties.  All  the  larger  towns  are  in  the  eastern  or  Pacific  di- 
vision of  the  colony ;  there  are  fe  iv  towns,  and  none  of  any  consider- 
able siie,  in  the  western  districts. 

These  is  districts  may  be  arranged  into  two  divisions— an  Eastern  or  Pacific 
Division,  and  a  Western  Division.  Some  of  these  districts  arc  further  sub- 
divided, as  Kennedy,  in  the  Eastern  Division,  into  AVrM  Kenmdy  and  South 
Ktnnedy.  and  Gregory,  in  the  Western  Division,  into  AVrM  Gregory  and 
South  Gregory. 

Only  one  town— BRISBANE — has  above  50,000  inhabitants.  Five  other 
towns — Rockbamptoa,  Maryborough,  Gympte,  Ipswich,  and  TownsviUe — have 
between  10,000  and  15,000  iuhabitauts.  Only  a  few  of  the  western  towns  have 
a  population  of  more  than  i.ooa 

y  Memtjeit  of  tJu  ^ueeiuUiiid  faitlaBiciu  are  (old  fypa  a  jkw  wcti.  wttb  tmalliig  e>|ieMcs. 
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The  Eastern  or  Pacific  dirision  of  Queensland  includes  the  dis- 
tricts oi  Monton^  Darling  Downs^  Burnett  and  Wide  iiay^  in  ibe 
south  ;  Port  Curtis,  iMckhivdt^  and  Kenftedy^  in  the  centre  ;  and 
Cook^  in  the  north. 

UORETON,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  colony,  U  matnly  an  Ksii- 
cultural  district,  watered  by  the  Brisbane  and  other  rivers,  and  traversed  by 
several  rmUways,  which  radiate  from  the  city  of  BRISBANE  (53),  the  capital 
of  the  colooy  and  the  seat  uf  Government,  on  the  Brisbane  River,  about  25  miles 
above  its  outlet  into  Mnrcton  Bay.  The  river  is  na^'igabIe  for  vessels  drawing 
over  31  feet,  and  the  trade  with  England  and  the  other  Australasian  coloniet 
is  very  targe.  Ipswich  (to),  34  miles  west  of  Brisbane,  1$  the  centre  of  tlie 
productive  coal  mines  in  the  basin  of  the  Bremer  River. 

The  DARLING  DOWNS  district,  to  Ibe  west  of  the  Moreton  district,  con- 
tains the  finert  paatoral  snd  some  of  the  b«it  agriculturml  Uod  in  the  colony. 
Wheal  and  other  cereals  and  all  kinds  ofvegctables  and  fruits  arc  lar^y grown, 
■nd  good  coal  is  found.  The  chief  towns  arc  TOOWOOUBA.  100  miles  west  of 
Brisbane,  on  the  summit  of  the  fJividing  Range ;  Warwick,  100  miles  south- 
west of  Brisbane,  famotis  for  its  grapes;  the  " tin-town"  of  Stantborps,  near 
the  New  South  Wales  border  ;  and  Goondiwindi,  also  a  border  town,  situfttcdl 
on  the  Maontyre  River,  about  aoo  miles  south-west  of  Brisbuie,  and  sor- 
founded  by  produaive  orchards  and  fertile  farm  lands. 

The  BURNETT  and  WIDE  BAY  district,  though  principally  occupied  for 
pastoral  purposes,  has  rich  grold  mines  at  Gvmpie,  extensive  coal  deposits  at 
BVRRUM  (tloM-ard).  and  copper  mines  at  Mou.HT  PiJtKY.  all  connected  by  nil 
with  MakyboROUCII,  an  important  port  on  the  Mjtry  Piver,  35  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  with  BunoABERC,  a  {xwt  for  seagoing  steamers,  on  the  River  Bur- 
nett, and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sugar-growing  district. 

PORT  CURTIS  district  is  chieSy  noted  for  its  rich  Kotd-mlats.  among  tbem 
the  famous  Mount  Morgan  mine,  uhrch  lies  atx>ul  a8mi!es  south-west  of  RoCK< 
IIAMPTOM,  the  great  gold  and  wool  port  on  the  Fitzroy  Ftivf^r.  40  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Glaustonk,  founded  in  1846,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  connected  by  rail  mth  Bundabeig.  This  dis- 
trict is  divided  by  a  range  of  mountains  from  the 

LBICHHARDT  district  00  the  west,  a  large  tract  of  pastoral  country,  crossed 
by  the  Central  RaihtMy,  from  which  t>rancfa  lines  run  to  tbc  gold  and  copper 
mining  centre  of  ClerUONT.  to  the  north,  and  the  pastoral  centre  of  Sprikg- 
StXRS,  to  the  south,  of  the  main  line. 

The  KENNEDY  district  extends  from  Cape  Patmerston  to  Rockingham  Bay, 
and  thus  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  colony.  It  is 
welt-watered  by  the  Burdekin  and  its  trihutaries.  and  has  apleodid  pastures  for 
sheep  and  caiile.  but  is  chiefly  fomous  for  its  rich  goldfelds  and  piodudire 
sasar  plaatatiou.  CllABTEBS  ToWKRS.  RavcnswOGD.  and  Cape  RrvER  arc 
the  chief  gold-mining  centres,  and  Mackay  is  tbe  centre  of  one  of  the  largest 
sugar-producing  districts  in  tbe  colooy.  The  goldfields  and  the  putorml  country 
beyond  ihem  are  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  port  of  I'ownsviixe,  on 
CbveUnd  Bay.  BowitN.  on  Pan  Denisoa,  and  Casowkll,  on  Rockingham 
Bay.  are  rising  ports. 

COOK  district,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  colony,  is  hkc  an  immense  wedge 
of  land— as  large  as  Ireland— between  tbe  Pacific  Oeean  and  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria.    Sugar  and  rjca  are  grown  on  the  out  eoast,  and  large  quanttti^  of 
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ctdar  are  cut  and  exported,  hiii  immigrants  have  been  attracted  chiefly  by  the 
opcnJTig  up  of  th<:  Palmer  River  aiid  otlicr  eoldfields,  while  the  tin  minei  nre 
beUc%'cd  lo  be  amcing  the  richest  in  the  world.  Silver  and  coal  are  nlso  found. 
The  only  towns  are  Cooktown,  a  port  on  the  const,  ivbout  i.ooo  miles  north- 
west of  Brisbane  and  the  outlet  foi  the  Palmer  goldfield,  towards  which  the 
railway  is  being  ex  tended ;  and  Port  Ddltilas  and  Cairs's.  tlw*  outlets  of 
the  Hodgrklason  and  Etberidge  goldBeldi  and  iLe  KerbettoD  and  Tate  tin 


The  Western  Division  of  Queensland  includes  the  districts  of 
Afaran&a  and  JVarrego^  in  the  south»  adjoining  New  South  Wales  ; 
Gregory^  in  ihc  west,  adjoininK  South  Australia  and  (he  Northern 
Territory ;  Bttrke^  in  the  north,  hordering  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  and  Mitc/u/ij  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  colony. 

MARANOA  .adjoins  the  Darling  Downs  on  the  east  and  New  South  Wales 
on  the  south.  It  is  a  pastoral  district  of  tablelands  and  downs,  though  sonic 
land  is  under  mauce,  oraases,  vineyards,  &c.  Its  chief  town,  RoMA,  is  a  nourish- 
ing pastoral  centre,  on  the  Western  Raiiw.jy.  which  (r,iveries  this  district  as  far 
as  CuARLEViLLE.  in  the  adjoining  district  of  WARREGO,  another  pastoral 
district,  but  much  drier  than  the  districts  to  the  cast.  The  GREGORY  district 
is  also  parely  pastoral  and  not  much  known.  South  Gregory  is  traversed  by 
the  well-known  Cooper's  Creek,  near  which  the  heroic  explorers— Burke  and 
Wills  —  perished  in  1861,  and  North  Gregory,  by  the  Diamcntiua  and  other 
rivers. 

BURKB  district  adjoins  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  on  the 
west,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  CarpcntorU,  itilo  which  the 
Norman,  flinders,  I^ichhardl,  Albert,  and  other  rivers  flow.  The  vast  plain 
which  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  10  the  south  is  richly  prassed.and,  in  the 
driest  seasons,  many  of  the  rivers  arc  maniuE-  streams,  while  in  many  places  the 
banks  are  so  low  and  the  country  so  level  that  large  nrc.is  could  be  easily 
irrigaled.  The  settled  districts  are  as  yet,  however,  mainly  used  for  pastoral 
purposes,  but  there  are  two  important  tnlnlne  centres — CloncURRIT.  a  rising 
town  on  the  Cloncurry  Kivcr.  a  tribuiaryof  the  Flinders,  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  gold  and  copper-mining  district  in  the  south,  and  the  new  gold- 
mining  fieli]  of  Crovoon,  in  the  north-east,  which  bids  fair  lo  be  tbt:  must 
prosperotts  of  the  goldfields  north  ot  Charters  Towers.  Croydon  is  now  con- 
nected  by  rail  with  Noruanton,  the  chief  port  of  the  Gulf  region,  nt  the  bead 
of  navigation  on  the  Nonnau  River. 

The  Northern  Raihany  from  Townsville  is  now  open  as  far  as  HUGnKNOEN. 

Id  the  south-east  of  this  district,  and  will  tie  extended  to  Croydon. 

MITCHELL,  the  ccntrul  district  of  the  colony,  is  almost  entirely  pastoral. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Thompson  and  the  Barcoo  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the 
Central  Railway  UoTK\  Kockhampton  to  some  distance  tieyond  BarCALDIHE,  a 
pastoral  centre  about  360  miles  inland.  The  principal  town  is  Blackall  on 
the  Eircoo  River,  the  most  central  town  in  Qneenslnnd.  It  is  some  60  miles 
south  of  the  railway. 
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SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 

South  Australia  is,  next  to  Western  Australia,  the  largest 
colony  on  the  continent,  across  which  it  extends  from  the  shores  of 
the  Sovithcm  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Arafura 
Sea. 

The  name  "South  AustralU"  is  somewhat  misIeadiDf;,  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  Victoria  is  more  to  the  sotilh,  wtule  ibe  Northern  Territory  extends  almost 
u  far  Dortb  u  QueensUiod. 

BOUNDARIES;  The  colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Gulf  of  Carpeotariii  and  the  Arafura  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the 
Southern  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Western  Australia. 

The  colony  thus  includes  the  entire  central  division  or  Australia,  and  touches 
all  the  other  colonies  on  the  coniinent,  having  the  three  eastern  colonies  on  the 
cast  and  the  immense  western  colony  on  the  west.  The  norlhcm  boundary, 
which  was  originnlly  the  a6th  parallel  of  latitude,  was,  by  the  annexation  of 
the  Konhem  Territory  in  1863,  shifted  to  the  northern  coost-Une,  so  that  the 
colony  extends  from  the  Southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 

South  Australia  proper  and  the  Northern  Territory  arc  divided  from  Western 
Atutralia  by  the  ia9th  meridian  East  longitude.  On  the  cast,  the  boundary 
u  marked  by  the  141$!  meridian,  up  to  South  latitude  26^,  and  thence  north 
by  the  I38tb  meridian. 

EXTENT :  This  vast  territory  measures  over  1,800  mites  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  has  a  total  area  of  over  900,000  square  mUes,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  continent,  and  no  less  than  10  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain,  or  15  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  colony  thus  extends  over  37"  of  latitude,  and  12^  of  longitude  in  the 
south  and  9*>  in  the  north.  Its  greatest  length  is  1,850  miles,  its  greatest 
bre.idih  650  miles,  while  the  actual  area  is  903.4.1s  square  ratles.  or  576  million 
acres,  of  which  only  10  million  acres  h.id  been  alienated  up  to  March,  189CW 
The  entire  population  of  this  vast  territory,  bowever,  in  1891.  only  numbered 
3t9ii45>  <^l  <>f  whom,  with  the  exception  of  about  6.000  Aborigines,  4,000 
Chinese,  10,000  Germans  and  3,000  other  Foreigners,  were  British  or  of  Brili^ 
origin. 

South  Australia  proper,  which  extends  from  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  a6tfa 
parallel  of  South  latitude,  has  an  area  of  379,635  square  miles,  and  a  populaiion 
of  314.187,  of  whom  about  6,000  are  Aborigines. 

The  Northern  Territory,  which  extends  from  the  36th  parallel  10  Ibe  sbocei 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  an  area  of  533,600  square  miles,  but  the  population  is 
only  about  5,000,  twothirds  of  whom  are  Chinese. 

COASTS :  .South  Australia  has  a  deeply  indented  coast-line  of 
about  2,000  miles  in  length. 

The  principal  iniets  on  the  northern  coast  are  Qoeen's  Channel,  Port  Darwia. 
Van  Dl«nieo  Gnlf,  and  Amb«m  Bay,  opening  into  the  Arafura  Sea ;  and  Bine 
Mad  Bay  and  Umioaa  Bight  m  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
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The  southern  coast  U  indented  by  the  much  larger  inlets  of  Spencer  Gulf  and 
St  Vincent's  Gnlf,  in  and  on  either  side  of  which  are  numerous  smaller  open- 
ings. The  Coorona:  is  a  long  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  cnsicrn  &idc  of  Eacounter 
B&7,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land. 

The  most  important  straiii  and  channels  are : — on  the  south,  Investigator 
Strait,  between  Kangaroo  Island  and  Yorlce  l^eninsula.and  Backrtairt  Pusase, 
between  the  same  island  and  the  mainland;  and,  on  the  north.  Clarence  Strait, 
bctH'een  Melville  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  Duudas  Strait,  tcitveon  the 
same  island  and  Coburg  PcninbuIiL 

The  lai^est  isiands  belonging  to  South  Australia  nre  Kangaroo  Island,  85 
miles  long  and  about  30  miles  broad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent, 
on  the  south  coast,  and  MelviUa  .and  Bathnrst  Islands,  off  the  northern  coast, 
with  Groote  Eylandt,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

The  principal  headlands  are  Cape  Northumberland,  Cape  Jervia,  Cape 
Spencer,  and  Cape  Catastrophe,  on  the  south  coast ;  and.  in  the  Northern 
Territory,  Cape  Van  Dietnea,  on  Melville  Island,  Cape  Don,  on  C'oburg  Penin- 
sula, Cape  Wessel,  on  the  northernmost  of  the  Wcsscl  Islands,  and  Cape  Ani* 
hem,  on  the  mainland  in  the  north-east. 

SURFACE  :  Though  South  Australia  has  no  mountain  ranges 
companible  to  those  of  the  eastern  colonics,  its  surface  is  sufficiently 
diversified  by  fertile  plains,  several  long-  liill-rang;es,  and  well- 
woodcd  valleys,  while  the  treeless,  waterless,  and  arid  districts 
often  teem  with  minciul  wealth. 

TTic  chief  mountain  ranges  in  South  Australia  Proper  are  the  Mount  Lofly 
Raage,  which  runs  north  from  Cape  Jcrvis  and  forms  the  'water-parting'' 
between  the  Murray  and  the  GtUf  of  St.  Vincent,  rising  in  \fount  Lofijf,  8  mile* 
e.ost  of  Adelaide,  to  3,334  ^<^^  above  the  sea,  and  in  Mount  BarktrKo  3,331 
feet ;  the  Hammoclta,  which  run  north  from  the  head  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Spencer  Gulf;  the  Flinderi  Range, 
which  commences  on  the  north-easicrn  side  of  Spencer  Gulf  and  extends  north- 
ward lor  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  Lake  Blanche,  rising  in  .\toNnl  Rtvmrk'ibU 
and  Mount  lirotvn  to  upwards  of  3.000  feet ;  and  the  rugged  Gawler  Range  in 
Eyre's  Peninsula  to  ihe  south  of  Lake  Gatrdner,  extending  from  the  head  of 
St»cnccr  Gulf  towards  Streaky  Bay.  with  some  peaks  about  a.ooo  (cct  in  height. 
In  the  south-eastern  pari  of  the  colony  are  Mount  Gambler,  Mount  Schanck, 
Mount  Terrible,  and  other  isolated  peaks  that  were  formerly  volcanoes,  their 
craters  being  occupied  by  beautiful  liltlc  fresh-water  lakes. 

In  the  interior,  the  principal  elevations  are  the  MacDonnell  Ranges,  while  ia 
the  coast  region  of  the  Northern  Territory  some  of  tlie  mountains,  wbicli  rise 
from  "  »n  exceedingly  broken  country,  described  as  a  moss  of  ranges  "  to  the 
east  of  IJIunder  Bay,  have  an  altitude  of  about  a.ooo  feet. 

RIVERS :  With  the  exception  of  the  Murray  River  in  the  south- 
east, South  Australia  Proper  has  no  large  rivers,  but  the  Northern 
Territory  is  (for  Australia)  exceptionally  well-watered. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Marray  is  within  South  Australia.  It  is  navigable 
from  beyond  Albury  in  New  South  Wales,  and,  during  the  season,  an  immense 
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amount  of  wool  and  other  produce  is  brought  down  the  river  from  the  interior 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  After  a  course  of  1,300  miles,  the  river  enters 
the  shallow  coast.-U  Lake  Alexandrina,  and  flows  thence  to  the  sea  by  a  oarrow 
and  scarcely  navigable  openins,  called  the  Murray  Motnb. 

The  Gawter,  Torrens,  and  other  streams  which  flow  into  Sl  Vincent's  Golf 
are  insignificaQt  in  lenfrth  anJ  volume,  and  arc  nearly  or  entirely  dry  for  aevcrat 
months  every  year. 

A  remarkable  river  in  the  interior  is  the  Flnke,  a  5ne  stream  rising  on  the 
louthem  slopes  of  the  MacDonnell  Ranges  and  flowing  through  fairly  good 
pasture  Lind.  but  ending  in  sandy  flats  before  reaching  L^c  Eyrc.  into  which 
the  Barcoo  or  Cooper's  Creek  and  the  Warburton  Sow  dtiring  the  nuny  scasotL 

In  the  Northern  Territory,  several  noble  streams  enable  sen-i^ng  vessels 
Id  penetrate  into  the  interior  for  many  miles.  The  Roper,  which  flows  into 
Ltmmen  Right  in  the  Gulf  of  Ca^pcnt.'u^a.  is  a  fine  deep  river,  navigable  for 
large  ships  and  sea-going  steamers  for  100  miles  inland.  The  Victoria  is  navi* 
gable  for  large  vessels  for  43  miles,  and  for  smaller  craft  for  iia  roiles.  Its 
estuary  is  ao  miles  wide,  but  the  navigable  channel  is  narrow.  Large  boats 
have  ascended  the  Daly  River,  which  flows  into  Anson  Bay,  for  100  miles.  The 
AdalaJda  is  a  huge  river,  and  its  lower  course,  like  those  of  the  Liverpool  and 
the  South  and  East  Alligator  rivers,  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels.  There 
ar«  other  large  inland  rivers,  so  that  the  &ciltties  for  water  cmrriage  arc  con- 
ndcrvble. 

LAKES  :  None  of  the  other  Australian  colonies  have  so  many  or 
such  large  lakes  as  South  Australia^  but,  though  some  of  the  great 
salt  lakes  are  over  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  they  are  of  no  ser\*ice 
to  the  colony,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  dried  up,  and  are  absolutely 
unfitted  for  navigation. 

One,  and  the  Uirgest,  group  of  salt  bikes  occupies  a  vast  area  to  the  north  of 
Spencer  Gulf.  This  group  includes  LalM  Eyre.  Lake  Torrena,  and  Lake 
Galrdaer— «ach  of  tl>en)  between  90  and  100  miles  in  length — with  several 
smaller  basins,  such  as  Lake  Frome,  Lake  Blanche.  &c  Considerably  further 
north,  on  the  borders  of  Western  Aoslralia,  are  the  still  more  extensive  Lake 
Amadens  and  other  salt  lakes.  All  these  lakes  vary  in  outline  and  depth  with 
tbe  seasons,  and  some  of  them  are  often  mere  swamps  of  saline  mud. 

Lake  Alcxaadrioa,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Murray,  is  fresh,  but  shallow  and 
difllcult  of  navigation.  Tbe  entrance  from  tbe  sea,  which  forms  the  actual 
noulh  of  the  Murray,  and  is  so  called,  is  narrow  and  dangerous  to  pass  through. 

The  craters  of  some  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
colony  are  occupied  by  beautiful  fresh-water  lakes.  One  of  tbem,  the  Bin* 
Lake,  on  Mount  Gambler,  is  240  feet  deep,  and  is  surrounded  by  precipilous 
walls,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  cover«d  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  of  South  Australia  is  hotter  and  drier 
than  that  of  the  other  colonics,  but  for  nine  montlts  in  the  year  it 
is  agreeable.  In  the  Northern  Territory,  the  climate  is  tropicalt 
except  on  the  tablelands,  where  the  temperature  is  lower. 

The  climate  generally  resembles  that  of  Southern  Italy.  There  is  no  wioter 
in  the  English  sense  of  the  icnn.  though  slight  frosts  may  be  experienced  on 
tbe  plains  and  ice  seen  on  the  bills  in  July  and  August,  which  are  the  ooldesc 
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months.  The  three  summer  months— December,  January,  ond  Februar>- — are 
very  hot  even  in  [lie  south,  aiid  inlcosely  so  in  the  interior  and  far  north,  but 
the  dryaess  of  the  air  renders  even  a  temperalure  of  over  loo"  F.  bearable.  As 
in  V"icloria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  beat  is  somelimes  increased  by  hot 
wlnda  from  the  interior.  Fortunately,  they  ore  rare,  occurrinE  only  m  the  sum- 
mer, and  ifaen  only  for  one.  two,  or  at  most  three  days,  "  lulling  at  night  and 
raging  again  In  the  forenoon." 

The  ajuiuaJ  raJsfalt  at  Adelaide  has  averaged  about  3i  inches  during  the 
post  60  years,  but  in  1889— the  wettest  year  yet  recorded— it  roisc  10  31  inelws. 
In  1888,  the  whole  of  Australia  suffered  from  one  of  the  most  disastrous  droughts 
ever  experienced,  and  in  the  far  north  of  South  Australia  tbe  rainfall  did  not  ex- 
ceed an  inch  in  the  twelve  months.  In  the  Mount  Lofty  and  other  hill  districts 
the  fall  is  heavier,  but  on  most  of  tlie  sheep  ■  runs*  in  the  interior  the  yearly 
rainfall  does  not  exceed  7  inche-s.  In  the  Northern  Territory  the  rainfall  is  very 
much  heavier  Iban  in  the  interior  and  the  south.  At  Port  Daririn,  it  has  vaiieil 
from  45  inches  in  i83t  to  62  iiiches  in  iBS^.anddz  inches  in  i8Sd.  The  climate 
of  boib  divisions  of  the  colony  is,  on  the  M'hole,  extremely  besltbjr,  and  the 
deatb-rate  is  muchlow^r  than  in  England.' 

PRODUCTIONS  :  Wheat  and  flour,  wool,  and  copper,  are  the 
staple  products  of  South  Australia,  and  botli  climate  and  soil  arc 
e.Ktremely  favourable  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Tine,  the 
olive,  and  the  mulberry,  and  other  plants  that  require  dry  heat  in 
order  to  conie  to  perfection.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Northern 
Territory  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  almost  all  tropical 
plants. 

The  indigenous  pUats  at  kd  native  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
colonies.  Anjong  the  former,  the  most  striking  are  gum  trees,  acacias,  nnd 
grass  trees;  while  the  latter  include  the  ubiquitous  kang:iroo  nnd  other  mar- 
supials, some  hundreds  of  species  of  birds,  among  which  are  the  cniu,  the 
laughing  jackass,  and  other  characteristic  Australian  birds,  many  species  of 
snakes,  some  of  ihem  venomous,  and  innumerable  insects,  among  them  the 
truublesoriie  moM|iiiia 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Northern  'i'crritory  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  colony,  but  the  plants  include  some  tropical  forms,  while  of  the 
crocodiles  that  infest  the  nurihern  rivers,  the  largest  are  of  the  same  species  as 
those  of  India. 

The  misera]  prodactloas  include  vast  de[x>&U5  of  copper,  iron,  and  siU-cr-le»d, 
together  with  gold,  cobalt,  bismuth,  marble,  slate,  granite,  <!^c, 

SOIL  :  In  so  vast  a  territory,  with  such  a  variety  of  soil,  climate, 
and  minfatl,  the  character  of  tlie  land  varies  exceedingly,  ranging 
from  the  extensive  arable  plains  of  the  south  and  the  rich  alluvial 
valleys  of  the  north,  to  sterile  expanses  of  sand,  doomed  to  perpetual 
aridity,  in  the  interior. 

In  South  Austrtli.i  Proper,  the  "  Adelaide  F*Uins,"  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Vincent,  are  extremely  fcnlle  and  well  cultivated.  These  pLiins  are  flanked 
on  the  east  by  the  Mount  Lofty  range  of  hills,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are 
dotted  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  villas,  while  portions  of  the  range  are 
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CO*er«d  with  tlenK  Torests.  De>'ond  the  mounlaiiu  is  a  hilly  tract  of  country, 
about  ao  miles  In  width,  beautira]  in  aj^arance,  and  including  a  large  extent 
of  the  finest  agricnltural  land.  Tbcncc  to.  and  on  eilher  side  of,  tbe  Muiray, 
extend  open  grassy  plains,  surrounded  by  a  rast  woteriMs  scrub.  To  the  south* 
east  of  the  Murray,  the  land  is  good,  especially  the  rich  agriailtunU  and  pastoral 
district  of  Mount  Ganibicr.  To  (he  north,  and  towiuds  and  even  in  the  interior, 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  good  pastoral  land,  but  the  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry 
for  agriculture.  The  coast  region  of  tbe  Northern  Terniory  is  adapted  to  xha 
cultivation  of  tropical  products,  while  tbe  less  valuable  countiy  in  tbe  iaterior 
U  suited  for  pastoral  settlement. 

AGRICULTURE  :  South  Australia  is  pre-eminently  the  agii- 
calttiral  colony  of  Australia,  and  the  wheat  growa  on  the  Adelaide 
Plains  is  the  finest  in  tbe  world. 

In  favourable  years,  the  colony  may  well  be  called  the  "  Granary  of  Australia," 
as  sufficient  wheat  is  grown  on  the  extensive  plains  in  thesettled  districts  along 
tbe  southern  coast,  and  to  the  east  of  the  gulfs,  to  supply  the  home  demand 
and  the  wants  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  also  for  export  to  England. 
where  it  is  highly  prized  on  account  of  its  dryness  and  wcighL  The  avcra^ 
yield  per  acre  is  cert.ainly  small  compared  to  the  heavy  wheat  crops  of  Manitoba 
and  other  countries,  in  fact,  the  jHeld  is  sometimes  so  small  that  without  the 
employment  of  ingenious  mechanical  " aids,"  such  as  the  "stripper" — an  in- 
valuable harvesting  machine  in  all  hot  and  dry  climates,  where  tbe  grain  rapidly 
matures  and  must  be  quickly  harvested— wbeat-gruwing  on  tbe  South  Ans- 
tralian  scale  and  system  would  be  an  impossibility. 

VHieuhnre  is  also  an  important  industry,  and,  as  a  wine-producing  country, 
the  colony  already  lakes  high  rank,  while  oranEes  and  other  fruits  arc  unsur- 
passed in  size  and  davour,  The  manufacture  of  preserred  fruits  and  Jams  a 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  colony,  as  is  also  the 
diying  of  raUina  and  eorrants.* 

The  pastoral  bdnstrri  however,  stP.I  yields  the  most  valaible  of  all  the  staple 
products  of  the  colony.  Tbe  wool  of  South  Australia  u  not.  perhaps,  so  fine 
in  quality  as  that  of  Victoria  or  of  New  South  Wales,  but  tbe  annual  ch'p  DO«r 
amounts  to  45  million  lbs.  Drought  has  destroyed  a  large  number  of  sheep 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  there  are  over  7  million  ibeep,  with  at>oul  360,000 
cattle  and  188,000  horses,  in  tl>e  colony.  In  the  Northern  Territory,  cattle 
arc  much  more  miroerous  than  sheep.  Horses  are  bred  there  expressly  for  ex^ 
port  to  India,  and  large  numbers  are  now  also  shipped  to  Iikdia  from  ihesootb- 
CTD  ports. 

Other  &tock  arc  caraels,  used  for  transport  In  the  Interior.  Aagora  goats,  aod 
ostrkbefl.    The  largest  ostrich  farm  is  near  Port  Augusta. 

MINERALS  :  The  minenU  resources  include  vast  deposiU  of 
copper,  iron,  and  silrer-lead,  and  some  gold,  bismuth,  and  tin  also 
exisL  Of  those,  c&pper  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  has  been 
to  South  Australia  what /»i</ has  been  to  Victoria,  and  coa/  to  New 
South  Wales. 
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Copper  WAS  first  discovered  in  one  of  ihe  hills  ovortooking  Aflcljuile.  Tti« 
first  mine  lo  be  opened  was  at  Kapunda,  50  miles  nortti-casl  of  Adelnldf,  In 
1843,  but  this  was  eclipsed  by  (he  discnvcry,  two  yenrs  Inter,  of  the  famous 
Burra  Biirra  mine,  one  of  ibc  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world.  * '  The  history 
of  this  mine,  which  lies  about  90  miles  nortb-ea.5t  o(  Adelaide,  is  the  history  of 
the  commercial  progfress  of  South  Australirt.  Farmft,  land  sales,  immigration, 
rent,  wages,  have  all  rested  on  the  yield  of  the  Burra  Bumu"  Even  more  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  copper  were  discovered,  in  1863,  at  Wnllaroo  and  Moonia  in 
Yorlce  Peninsula,  and  (he  mines  there.  alihougU  they  have  been  worked  for  ao 
years,  show  no  signs  of  exliaustion.  The  annual  production  of  copper  and 
copper  ore  now  amounts  to  about  ;f  300,000.  Some  (old  is  al^o  obtained  from 
the  alluvial  mines  at  Tcctulpa,  330  miles  notth-easi  of  Adelaide,  and  other 
places,  and  from  qunrtu  re^s  at  Teetulpn.  Echnnga,  Mnnna  Hill.  &c.  Some 
of  the  Tcctulpa  reefs  have  proved  to  bo  rich,  and  all  the  nurth-casicrn  districts 
are  being  vigorously  prospected.  Silver  mines  are  being  worked  at  Gkn 
Osmond  near  Adelaide,  and  near  Bellana  and  Farina  in  the  north.* 

There  are  mines  of  bismuth  near  Mount  Barker,  and  of  cobalt  near  Blinman, 
about  350  miles  north  of  Adelaide.  Iron  is  known  to  exist  in  I'lrgc  quantities, 
and  caal  no  doubt  also  exists.' 

The  numerous  and  important  discoveries  of  void,  copper,  tb,  iroa,  lead,  and 
other  minerals,  in  the  Northern  Territory,  indicate  that  it  may  have  a  great 
future  as  a  mining  country.  Gold  was  first  discovered  there  in  1869.  Rich  allu- 
vial  deposits  and  quartz  mines  are  now  worked.  A  gigantic  copper  lode  has 
been  found  on  the  Daly  River,  and  there  are  silver-lead  mines  on  ibe  Mary  River 
atH>ut  30  miles  from  Pint;  Creek.  Ores  of  iron  are  found  everywhere,  and  tin 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  form  of  reef  tin.  and  will  eventually  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  chief  source  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  territory. 

COMMERCE  :  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  South  Australia, 
which  is  VC17  large  in  proportion  lo  the  population,  is  carried  on 
with  the  United  Kingdom^  New  South  WaU's^  and  the  other  Aus- 
traiasian  Colonies.  Annual  vatne,  17  millions  sterling — imports, 
Z)i  millions  ;  exports,  8^  millions. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  consists  principally  tn  the  export  of  its  raw 
agricultural  and  mineral  products ;  the  export  of  wine  is,  bowever,  increasing. 
The  imports  are  chicSy  Manchester  and  Birmingham  goods,  farm  implements, 
beer  and  spirits.  Sec 

Only  oboat  five  per  cenL  of  the  trade  of  Sonth  Aostralla  Is  done  with  forelsii 
countries.  Of  the  remainder,  aliout  two-fifths  of  the  imports  are  from,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  exports  is  sent  to,  Ihe  United  Kinj^dom.  An  Intercolonfal 
trade  of  at»ut  5  millions  sterling  is  carried  on  with  the  other  AuHnUasian 
colonies,  principally  with  Xew  South  Wales  ^nd  l^ieti>n'a. 

The  trade  with  the  United  Klardom  amounts  to  about  5  millions  sterling  n 
year,  and  consisunminly  in  the  export  of  t£>cw/,wAM/dni/>f<»«r,  and  e^fi/erore, 
and  in  the  import  of  iVon  anJ  marAinery,  eottOH  and  woollen  goods,  clothinj;,  &o. 

The  principal  ports  arc  PORT  ADELAIDE.  PoKT  AUGUSTA,  and  Port  Piric, 
in  the  south,  and  Port  D.\rwin  in  the  north. 


1.  Ttra  dlaowwy  oT  tllw  on  la  tk«  Banter 
Ruc<*  '*  !f«*  SMth  WalM,  M  ttm  tutnn.  bnrtw 
of  South  AaitnUa,  wttl  IMM  ■■  kBponMK  lnlo«K« 


OB  th«  coMnarcU  procnw  b(  Ik*  ctfoay.  ■>  MM 
dinrlR  bhmi  daptad  tat  Iti  npplln  fnok.  kad  tMp 


RiimdiKtttbragfk,  Soalli  AB«ral(a,uMt,  b«Mi» 
tto  WMIKltoraM  MOM  BUY  «u«k4  Wo  Uw  cokiir* 


„ i>rn^ 

of  Sovtti  AuOntlu  (tar  ilw  dlacovwr  of  ■  payaU* 
noMchL 


■/""'■  ^ 
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COMMUNICATIONS:  There  are  4,;oo  miles  of  roads,  neariy 
2,ocx>  miles  of  railways,  and  o\'er  5,500  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

The  roadi  are,  of  course,  all  within  ihe  settled  districts  in  the  south— outftide 
the  settled  area,  and,  in  parts,  within  it,  "  most  of  the  cum iiuinica lion,  even  by 
mail  coaches,  is  carried  on  along meretracksorer  the  sandy  plains  and  throii^h 
the  bush,  without  the  vestige  of  anything  that  can  be  called  a  road." 

The  raihrayi  radiate  from  Adelaide  north,  south,  east,  and  west  The  Port 
Line  extends  from  Adclaide  to  Port  Adelaide  and  Semaphoke.  The 
North  L-toe  nina  from  ADELAIDE  to  QUORN  and  Port  Ai;GL'sta,  connecting 
at  t^om  with  the  Great  Northern  Line,  open  for  traffic  from  Pi>RT  Ai;gI/5TA 
to  William  Ckeek  in  the  *  far  north,"  and  now  being  extended  to  ANOI^ 
I'oLE.  688  miles  from  Adelaide.  A  br.inch  from  RosEWORTRY,  on  the  North 
Line,  runs  to  Morgan,  an  important  nver  port  on  the  Mnrray.  The  SoDth«m 
Une  extends  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Victor,  at  the  bead  of  Encounter  Bay. 
At  Mount  Barker  Junction  a  line  branches  off.  connecting  at  Sfri/ictUm  with 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Victoria,  while  another  line  runs  south  from  Ibe 
adjoining  station  at  Wolselev,  and  curves  tu  the  coast  at  Kl.xosTON,  and 
connects  Amher  south  with  the  Mount  Gambler  and  Riroll  Bay  Railway.  A 
branch  starting  from  Hauley  Bridge  on  the  North  Line  gives  through  rail- 
way communicitjon  between  Adelaide  and  Port  Wakefield.  Kadina. 
and  Wallaroo,  whence  there  is  a  tramway  to  Moonta.  The  railway  frcfn 
Port  Pirie  to  liroJui  Hill  and  Silverton,  in  New  South  Wales,  crosses  the 
North  Line  at  Pbteksbvrgil  In  the  Northern  Terriiory,  a  railway  190  miies 
in  length  connects  Palmerston  with  Pinr  Ckeek.  at  one  time  an  important 
gotd-miaing  centre. 

The  Overland  Telegraph  Line  to  t*mt  Darniin  was  commenced  in  August, 
1870.  and  completed  in  .August,  187a.  ai  a  cost  of  nearly  half-a-millton  sterling, 
or  twice  as  miKdi  as  the  original  estimate.  This  stupendous  work  crosses  the 
continent  almost  along  the  route  followed  by  McDouall  Stuart  in  i860.  The 
distance  from  Adelaide  lo  Port  Darwin  is  r  ,973nii!cs,  and,  although  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  encountered  in  making  the  tine  were  very  formidable,  only  7  men 
died,  out  of  some  hundreds  employed,  which  proves  that  ibe  cUmaie,  tfaon^ 
hot.  must  be  cxlrcmcly  healthy.  South  Atulralia  has  also  constructed  a  line 
through  the  even  more  iohosptuble  and  desert  region  idoDg  the  southern  coast 
10  EmU  at  the  bead  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  where  it  connects  with  Ihe 
overland  line  from  .\lbany  and  Penh. 

GOVERNMENT  :  A  Govcraor,  appointed  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, is  at  the  head  yf  the  executive.  The  legisbtive  power  is 
exercised  by  a  Parliament,  which  consists  of  a  Leg^islative  Coimcil 
and  a  House  of  Assembly. 

The  LegtsUtive  Comicil  and  the  Hi>as«  of  Assembly  are  both  elected,  the 
former  by  voters  holding  property  qualifications,  the  latter  by  manhood  suffirage. 

The  Northern  Territory  is  governed  t>y  a  Restdent,  appointed  by  Ihe  autlflrt- 
lies  at  Adelaide,  and  assisted  by  a  aniall  stafl 

The  Reveaae  and  the  Bspctiditare  for  1S90  each  amounted  10  a  little  o\Tr 
sK  millions  sterling.  The  Public  Debt  amounts  to  a  little  over  ai  millions, 
one-half  of  which  was  spent  on  railways  and  tramways,  and  the  rest  on  watcr< 
works  and  water  conservation,  harbour  improvements,  telegraphs,  roads,  school 
buildingf,  and  other  reproductive  public  works. 

For  the  deienoe  of  the  colony  there  is  an  efEcient  volunteer  and  militia  force, 
and  a  permanent  force  of  artillery,  numbering  in  all  about  3,600  men.    A  power- 
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ful  gunbou— Hhc  Protetior—is  stationed  off  Port  Adelaide,  which  b  alio  de- 
fended bjr  two  strong  forts. 

Educa.t[«i  is  compulsory  up  to  a  certain  siandArd,  and  free  to  nil  who  nre 
unable  10  pay  the  school  fees.  Tliere  is  a  training  college  for  lenohcrs.  and  a 
university  at  Adelaide  authorised  to  grant  dcgtces  in  arts,  law,  music,  medi* 
cine,  and  science. 

DIVISIONS :  The  settled  portion  of  the  colony  is  divided  into 
Counties,  Hundreds,  and  District  Councils.  There  are  also  four 
Paatorftl  Districts — the  eastern,  western,  northern,  and  north- 
eastern. 

The  Couotiu,  39  in  number,  serve  chieHy  for  electoral  purpoies.  The 
division  into  District  CoaacUs  is  more  important,  as  it  confers  the  powers 
of  a  municipality,  the  rAtepayers  having  the  power  of  levyinR  rates,  ^[ranting 
licenses.  &c.,  and  of  applying  the  funds  so  raised  to  malcing  and  repairing 
the  roads.  Sec.  The  Hundreds  ore  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agricul- 
tural settlement. 

The  Putoral  Districts  cover  immense  areas,  the  Itastem  being  4,840  square 
miles,  the  Western  156,481  square  miles,  the  Noriktm  133,853  sqttare  miles, 
and  the  Xorth-Bastem  98,196  square  miles. 

In  the  Northern  Territory,  four  couniles— /'a/fwrr/rtu,  Afalmtshury,  Disraeti. 
and  Rosebery~\^vc  been  formed  in  the  north-wcsl,  and  ox»~Gladttimt — jn  tbe 
tiasin  of  tbe  Roper  River  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

TOWNS  :  Being  principally  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  countr>', 
South  Australia  contains  very  few  towns  of  any  considerable  size. 
Adelaide,  the  capital,  with  a  population,  including  its  suburbs,  of 
130,000,  is  the  only  large  town,  and  Port  Adelaide  is  the  only  other 
town  with  a  population  of  over  5,000. 

ADELAIDE,  tbe  capital  of  South  Australia  and  the  seat  of  government, 
siamU  in  a  plain  on  the  small  River  Torrens,  about  midway  between  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vitioent  and  the  Mount  Lofty  range  of  mountains.  The  city 
IS  surrounded  by  "  Park  Lands,"  .1  strip  of  which  also  extends  between  tl*e 
residential  part  of  tbe  city— North  Adelaide — and  the  business  portion — Sooth 
AdeUlde.  The  streets  in  both  divisions  arc  built  at  right  angles,  and  many  of 
them  are  planted  with  trees.  South  Adelaide  b  built  nearly  In  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  is  boiuided  by  four  terraces  which  face  the  park  lands  on  tbe  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  The  Torrens,  an  insignificant  stream,  has  been,  by 
means  of  n  dam,  converted  into  n  fine  cxpAnse  of  water  about  a  miles  in  length. 
Adelaide  is  now  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Melbourne,  the  journey 
occupying  about  18'^  hours.  Most  of  the  trade  of  the  city,  however,  passes 
through  Port  Adelaide,  which  Is  situated  on  a  Gne  natural  harbour,  formed  by 
an  inlet  of  the  Gulf,  and  now  deepened  so  as  to  admit  all  but  the  largest  steam- 
ers. Port  Adelaide  is  separated  by  a  sandy  tongue  of  land,  about  a  miles  in 
width,  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  on  which  is  situaicd  the  out  port  of  Semaphore. 
Between  the  Semaphore  pier  and  the  moulh  of  Port  Adelaide  River  is  LaiY'i 
Bay.  where  a  pier  has  been  built  to  form  an  outer  harbour,  accessible  to  vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage  in  all  weathers.  Mail  stcamcrB  also  call  at  Glenelg:.  a 
beautiful  watering-plnce,  t%  miles  south-vvest  of  Adelaide,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  two  railways,  trains  ntnningeach  way  about  haIf-bo«r)y. 

3  A 
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Other  important  ports  are  Port  Victor,  at  the  head  of  Encounter  Ba]r,  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Adelaide  and  atso  with  ihe  Murray  river  port  of  Goohrm. 
oa  the  western  side  of  Lake  Alexandrina ;  Beachport,  on  Kivoli  Baj,  connr^rted 
by  rail  with  Mouot  Gunbicr  (3),  and  the  chief  outlet  of  the  rich  agricultural 
dlitrict  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  colony ;  Pott  Wakefield,  near  the  bead 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  about  60  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  with  which  it  oont- 
municates  by  rail  and  by  sea  ;  WaUaroo  (2).  the  seaport  of  the  fomous  Walla- 
roo copper  mines,  near  which  is  the  small  town  of  Kadlna  (a).  A  tramway, 
xaflulesioleogtb,  runs  from  WaJlaroo  Bay  to  Mooata  (3),  another  great  oopper- 
rotntBg  centre  and  port,  on  the  shores  of  Spenoer  Golf.  About  100  miles  further 
north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Gulf,  is  Port  Hrie  (3),  the  principal  wheat  port 
of  the  colony,  and  now  busily  engaged  in  forwarding  supplies  to,  and  shipping 
produce  from,  the  silver-mining  district  of  the  Broken  Hill  and  Barrier  Ranges^ 
Still  further  north,  and  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  Spencer  Gulf,  at  the  bead 
of  nangation.  is  Port  Aa^usta  (1),  which  has  a  fine  natural  harbour,  and 
which,  as  Ihe  starting  point  of  the  Grtat  Norfhem  Railway  (now  open  lo  Wil- 
liam Creek,  and  is  being  continued  further  north,  and  may,  in  lime,  span  the 
continent)  and  as  the  outlet  of  tl>e  vast  pastoral  and  lai^  agricultural  districts 
of  the  north,  must  become  a  still  more  important  centre  of  trade  in  trVo/  and 
wool,  and.  perhaps,  in  mining  products. 

Of  the  inland  towns,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Carrier  (3),  35  mites  north- 
east of  Adelaide,  in  a  large  whent-growing  district ;  Kapoada  (3),  a  copper. 
mining  centre,  about  50  miles  nonh-east  of  Adelaide,  on  the  Kapunda  and 
North'  Wfit  Bend  Raihaay,  which  branches  off  from  the  mam  tWortk  Line  at 
Roseworthy,  where  the  Government  has  established  an  Agricultural  College, 
and  terminates  at  Horrao,  an  important  river 'port  on  the  north-west  bend  of 
the  Murray,  and  the  chief  place  for  the  shipment  of  goods  lo,  and  the  discharge 
of  produce  (principally  wool)  from,  the  interior;  and  Kooringa  or  Buna  (3). 
the  town  of  the  famous  Burra  Burra*  copper  mine,  which,  since  1844,  has  yielded 
over  4  million  pounds'  worth  of  copper  ore. 

In  the  Northern  Territory  \hc  principal  place  is  Palmefstoa,  the 
capital  and  chief  port,  on  Port  Darwin. 

PALMERSTON,*  the  metropolis  of  tlic  Northern  Territory,  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  a  splendid  natural  hart»ur,  the  well-known  Part  Darwin. 
A  magnificent  jetty  of  wood,  faced  with  copper,  has  been  built ;  U  runs  out  to 
A  depth  of  39  feet,  so  that  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnnge  can  lie  alongside  and 
load  or  discharge  at  all  states  of  tbc  tide.  For  many  years  a  good  bush  road, 
with  substantial  bridges  over  dangerous  crveks.  has  connected  l^lmerston  with 
the  gold6clds,  which  extend  to  Pise  Creek,  150  miles  to  the  south,  and  a  rail- 
way is  now  being  m.'ide  to  the  same  pLice  and  is  practically  completed.  71m 
principal  stations  on  the  line  between  Palmerston  and  Pine  Creek  arc  South- 
port  Road  Station,  Adelaide  River.  Port  Darwin  Camp,  and  Bummdle,  the 
latter  l>eing  tlie  Government  and  the  Police  headquarters  at  the  RrHs.  South* 
port,  about  24  miles  souih  (by  water)  of  Palmerston,  on  a  river  debouching  into 
one  of  the  arms  of  Port  Darwin,  was  formerly  the  principal  port  and  depAt  for 
the  gokl  oiinci,  but  it  is  now  deserted. 


I.  Tb*  Bvna  Hum  nldr  wm  miItvIt  <nMlcnl 
•t  CaMM,  0(M|Em  had  to  tNMMMBdML     Tlw 

AafiJUoa  la  (to  yWd  of  covpsr  frma  th«  Smih 
AaatplhH  ariHS  b,  ■■  bet,  Am  la  Ite  tedoMlmt 
hi  pdca  aad  aol  to  aajr  taDm  at  Um  upptjr.  Mhkh 
b  Dtacilcalr  tavthwatlbla.  Tte  Bam  Bam  and 
anw  mimwt  aia  att  Itii^  txfcad  oa  a  mmM  talm. 


bm  tbs  mian  »t  Walhioo,  Matoorao,  aad  I , 

an  Ik*  (^j  hapottaat  aiiaM  ooa  watki$ig. 

•.  *' I'atnatWeB  ha*  nanr  advantaenuthaita 
oi  a  tuca  Iowa.  It  b  accaaalUa  lo  ncaaa-cnlM 
itwti  of  the  tucm  draaghi :  a  natural  sKa  asbfi 
foe  a  drr  dodL,  aad  tba  t>(«t|aclk«a«r  iha  raaai  mm 
adaurahlr  sallad  for  tha  e*actk>a  of  T  ~  ' 
Bad  farta."— Wmj/zmMbm  JV«<^ImJv 


I 
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PROGRESS:  "South  Australia  can  now  point  to  the  result  of  half-a- 
ccntury  of  colonial  enterprise  and  Inboiu — to  the  energy,  patience,  and 
sagacity  that,  out  of  a  uildtmcss  occupied  \jy  a  few  wandering  savages  who 
did  not  cultivate  a  rod  of  ground,  have  built  dties  and  towns,  established 
harbours,  constructed  two  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  uiacadamized  roads ;  spanned  the  continent  with  electric  wire, 
raised  com  in  abundance  for  a  considerable  population,  and  shipped  a  large 
surplus  to  distant  lands  ;  planted  orchards  and  vineyards;  worked  valuable 
mines  that  aje  known  throughout  the  world  ;  stockol  the  country  with  mil- 
lions of  sheep  ;  built  up  a  trade  that,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  ic 
hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  other  people;  founded  a  commonwealth 
with  the  institutions  of  a  free  and  Chrbtian  people,  rejoicing  in  their  privi* 
leges  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  defects  and  inequalities  belonging  to  evt-ry 
human  society,  possessing  the  comforts,  luxuries,  ami  refinements  of  oldt-r 
and  lai^r  communities," 


WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

Western  Austraua  includes  the  whole  of  the  continent  to  the 
west  of  the  meridian  of  129°  E,,  and  is  ihc  largest,  but  the  least 
populous,  of  all  the  Australian  colonics. 

Though  founded  in  1639.  Western  Australia'  has,  until  lately,  made  but  slow 
progrc&s,  yet  the  material  elements  of  prosperity  an*  by  no  means  wanting. 
".She  has  been  the  Cinderella  of  tlie  Australian  family,  and  while  her  more  for* 
lunate  sisters  have  got  on  in  ihc  world,  have  been  gay  and  prosperous,  and  have 
received  much  company  in  the  5h.ipc  of  immigrants,  she  has  led  a  solitary  and 
unnoticed  existence."  Now,  however,  the  iidc  has  imiied— the  long  neglected 
resources  of  this  vast  colony  are  being  actively  turned  to  good  account,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  habitable  region,  which  may  bo 
said  to  include  most  of  the  land  within  about  soo  miles  of  the  seaboard,  will  b« 
settled  by  prosperous  agriculturists,  dairy  farmers,  and  fruit  growers,  wliile 
the  large  areas  of  land  admirably  adapted  for  pastoml  purposes  will  be  fuUy 
utilized,  and  although  mining  and  prospecting  are  yet  in  iheir  infancy,  it  is  now 
certain  that  Iwlls  of  rich  mineral  country  extend  from  one  end  of  llie  colony  to 
the  oiliCT,  and  that,  in  the  near  future.  Western  Australia  will  prove  lobe oocof 
the  richMt  provinces  of  the  continent. 

BOUNDARIES  :  Western  Australia  is  bounded  on  the  nortA 
and  w^sf  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  rasf  by  South  Australia  and 
its  Northern  Territory,  and  on  the  sou/A  by  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Hie  colony  is  thus  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where 
it  Adjoins  South  Australia  and  the  Northern  'I'crritory.  the  boundary  from  sea 
to  se&  being  formed  by  the  meridian  of  139"  K. 

TIte  extreme  faints  of  the  mainland  are  Capo  Londondenr,  on  the  north ; 
Steep  Point,  on  the  west ;  and  Peak  Head,  on  the  south. 

I,  Wnicin  Ati»tr4lU  waioilifiniUjr  luK>wBuUia|«v<r.  wsacMdlMd  to  Ota  uuth-wttiitra  cfrt&it  oC 
"  Sw3u  Klnr  SvUkiBoal "— Uut  MttkRMat.  luiw- 1  ttw  pre«««t  ct>k«u]r. 
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EXTENT :  This  vast  colony  has  an  area  of  orer  one  miUion 
square  miles,  fully  one<third  of  the  continent,  and  no  less  than  l8 
times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

Tbe  frcAtest  lenglli,  from  Cape  Londoaderry  on  th^  north  to  Peak  Head  on 
the  soQlh.  is  x.490  miles;  and  tbe  greatest  bremdth,  from  Steep  Point  on 
the  west  10  the  I99lh  meridian  on  the  ea^t.  is  850  miles.  Tbe  total  area,  is 
estinmled  at  97S.9M  square  miles,  or,  inclusive  of  ihe  conttgnoos  i^ads, 
over  one  million  square  miles.     Tbe  popoUtioa,  in  1S91.  amounted  to  4«>m«> 

Tbe  occopiad  portias  of  tbe  colony  is  confined  to  the  seaboard  between 
Albant.  on  King  George  Sound,  on  tbe  south,  and  WtndhaU,  on  Cambridge 
Gulf  in  East  Kiraberley.  00  ibe  north,  a  distance  of  about  1,400  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  arerage  breadth  of  150  miles. 

COASTS :  The  coasts  of  Western  Australia  are  indented  by 
many  inlets  and  estuaries^  and  are  fringed  by  numerous  islands. 

The  eoait-line  moisuns  aboni  3.000  miles  in  length,  an  arera^  of  about  t 
mile  of  coast  to  every  300  squan-  miles  of  area.  A  line  of  coral  reeb  extends 
along  s  considerable  portion  of  the  coast,  and  protecfj  it  from  the  foil  force  of 
tbe  Indian  Ocean.  Between  tbcse  reefs  and  tbe  shore  there  is.  in  many  places. 
safe  anchorage. 

Although  some  portions  of  tbe  coast  are  deeply  indented.  Western  Australia 
is  ratber  deficient  in  good  harbottrs,  tbe  only  inlets  deserving  mention  are  Klni^ 
GaorKB  Sonod  on  the  south  coast.  Sharks  Bay  on  tbe  west  coast.  Kinr  Sound 
on  the  nonh-west  coast,  and  Cambridge  Golf  on  tbe  nonbem  coasL  The  other 
inlets  arc  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  tbe  cur> 
rents,  tbetr  shallowness,  or  to  bars  at  their  entrance. 

Of  tbe  numerous  islands  along  tbe  coast,  only  two  are  as  yet  of  any  import- 
ance. These  are  Dirk  Hartog's  laland  off  Sharks  Bay.  and  Rottaest  Island  off 
Freemantle.  both  on  tbe  west  coasi. 

The  principal  headlands  are  Cape  Loodonderry.  Ihe  most  rMrtherly  point  of 
the  colony ;  Cape  Lev&qat,  at  the  entrance  10  King  Sound ;  Nertb-West  Cape, 
at  the  entrance  to  tlxmouth  Gulf;  Ste«p  PoEot,  at  the  False  Entrance  from 
Sharks  lUy ;  Cape  Natorallste,  on  tbe  western  side  of  GfegTaph>?  Bay  ;  Cape 
Laanwlo,  the  extreme  south-western  point  of  the  colony  ;  Capo  Howe,  on  the 
wesiem  side  of  Tor  Bay  ;  Paak  Head,  the  southernmost  point ;  Bald  Head,  at 
tbe  South  Channel  entrance  to  King  George  Sound ;  and  Capa  Arid,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Great  Atislralion  Bight. 

RELIEF  :  The  surface  of  Western  Australia  is  less  diversified 
than  tliat  of  any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and  the  whole 
country  is  virtually  a  vast  plain,  often  undulating}  but  generally 
flat,  and  broken  only  by  the  hiU  ranges,  which  stretch  along  the  sea- 
board, and  by  isolated  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  interior. 

Tbe  Wtwie  of  the  settled  district,'  nearly  the  site  of  France,  is  usually  level, 
oeeaahinally  nnddatii^,  but  never  mountainous.  The  western  seaboard, 
generally,  ts  comparatively  flat  and  of  a  sandy  characier,  being  composed 
chicQy  of  the  detritus  of  old  coral  reefs,  which  has  been  again  depn'Stied  by  tbe 
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action  of  wnler.  Tbo  whole  country  from  north  to  somh.  except  ihe  spots 
cleared  for  cultivation,  may  be  described  as  one  vast  forest ;  sometimes,  but 
comparatively  seldom,  ibe  traveller  comes  upon  an  open  sand  plain,  covered 
with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  in  infinite  variety  and  cxquiiile  beauty,  and 
often,  especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  low  scrubby  trees  and 
bushes  fill  the  place  of  limber;  but,  taking  the  word  'forest'  in  its  widest  sense, 
as  wild,  woody,  and  bushy  country.  lh«  colony,  for  long  distances  inland,  is 
covered  with  one  vast  forest,  stretching  away  into  regions  yet  unexplored.  A 
targe  portion  of  the  western  seaboard  U  very  heavily  timbered,  and  immense 
tracts  of  land  in  the  sonih-west  arc  covered  by  great  forests  of  the  Miraordinnrily 
durable  jorrah.  the  Itarri  and  luart  {both  eucilypti  of  enormous  siic),  sandal- 
wood, and  other  valuable  trees. 

MOUNTAINS  :  The  piincipal  ranges  are  the  Stirling  Ranjrc 
in  the  south,  the  Darling:  Range  m  the  west,  and  the  King  Leopold 
Range  in  the  north. 

The  mountains  of  Western  Australia  arc  not  reni.irkable  for  their  height,  none 
of  them  excecding4,ooo  feet,  and  few  of  tbem  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than 
a,oao  feel.  But  many  of  them  present  a  striking  appearance,  inasmuch  as  they 
rise  abruptly  from  level  plains.  The  Stirling  Range,  near  Albany  on  the  south 
coast,  is  the  loftiest  range  in  the  settled  district,  and,  "  being  perfectly  isolated, 
and  rising  from  a  dead  level  plain,  it  is  visible  for  an  immense  distance."  In 
this  range  EiUn'i  Peak  rises  to  a  height  of  3.430  feet,  and  Mount  Kytturuf  to 
3,500  feet.  The  much  longer  and  more  important  Duttog  Range  extends  for 
about  300  miles  along  the  western  co.i5t  almost  due  north  and  south,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  t8  to  ao  miles  from  the  sea,  "towards  which  it  piraents  a  steep  face, 
and  although  it  has  no  peaks  over  1.500  feet  in  height,  yet  it  has  a  more  im- 
posing appearance  than  Ihe  Roe  Range,  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  but  further 
east,  and  of  which  the  highest  peak,  Mount  WiUiam,  reaches  3.000  (eel  above 
sea-level,"  In  Ihe  parti:illy  explored  districts  in  the  north  and  nortli-wesl  are 
numerous  hiU  ranges  and  many  isolated  hills,  one  of  which,  Afaunt  Bnue,  rises 
near  the  soiu-ccs  of  the  Forlescuc  River  in  the  north-west,  10  a  height  of  3.800 
feci.  Tlie  highest  peaks  in  ih?  King  Leopold  Range  and  other  ranges  in  the 
north  may  pro*c  to  be  still  lofiicr, 

RIVERS :  The  rivers  of  Western  Australia  arc,  with  few  excep- 
tions^  simply  siomi  water  channels,  which  carry  off  immtmsc  floods 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  are  dry,  or  consist  only  of  occasional  pools 
of  water,  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  Swan  is  the  only  river  in  the  settled  districts  in  the  sontb-west  which  is 
capable  of  being  navigated  to  any  extent.  Daily  river  steamers  run  from  Free- 
HANTLB,  at  its  mouth,  to  Pextm,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  la  miles  up  the 
river,  and  a  steamer  conveys  goods  and  produce  to  and  from  Guildford,  o  mites 
above  Perth.  The  Blackwood,  in  the  south-west,  falls  into  Fhnders  Itay,  a 
short  distance  e.ist  of  Cape  Lecuwin.  Many  other  small  streams  fait  into  the 
sea  between  Cape  Lecuwin  and  Cape  Arid,  but  not  a  single  river  or  creek  breaks 
the  desolate  shore^line  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight. 

The  northern  and  north-western  rivers  have  much  longer  courses,  but  few  of 
them  run  throughout  the  year,  and  navigation  is  generally  limited  to  the  es- 
tuaries of  the  larger  streams.  The  Murchlsoa  has  a  channel  of  some  hundreds 
of  miles  in  length,  hut,  though  in  times  of  flood  an  immense  amount  of  water 
rushes  through  it  to  the  sea,  it  is  generally  dry,  or  consists  of  a  mere  chain  of 
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pools,  af  Other  seasons.  The  GueoTne,  also  a  Inrgc  river  when  in  flood,  flows 
into  Sharks  Bay  through  an  arid  and  waterless  sandstone  plain,  which  extends 
alODg  the  coast  from  the  Murcbison  River  to  the  Aihburton.  ViTitb  the  valley 
of  the  Ashburton,  the  pastoral  district  of  the  North-Wcst  Division  commence*, 
and  extends  for  3C0  miics  to  the  De  Grey  River.  The  principal  rivers  of  this 
division— the  Ashburtoo  and  the  Fortescue — are  each  about  aoo  miles  long  and 
100  yards  wide  at  their  mouths,  nnd  flow  through  good  alluvial  land  and  some 
wcU-grassed  plains.  There  ts  also  some  good  land  on  the  De  Grey  River  and 
its  tributary,  the  Oakorcr.  The  Kimberley  Division,  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  colony,  is  watered  by  numerous  running  streams,  their  banks  generany 
cox'ered  with  acacias,  palms,  small  bamboos,  and  other  tropical  Tegetation. 
The  longest  is  the  Fitxroy,  which  risea  in  Ibe  interior  beyond  the  Ring  Leopold 
Range  and  falls  into  King  Sound.  Its  chief  tributary,  the  Margaret  RjTer. 
and  the  Ord  River,  which  runs  north  into  Cambridge  Gulf,  flow  through 
the  well-known  KimherUy  goldjitlds.  These  rivers  are  generally  mnning 
streams,  and  usually  contain,  in  the  driest  seasons,  some  water  in  rock-facrfcs 
and  pools,  then  a  welcome  supply  indeed  to  the  hardy  miners,  who.  in  spite  of 
the  hot  climate  and  hard  fare,  and  nolitlte  danger  from  hostile  natives,  have 
made  their  way  thither  from  Derby  on  the  west  or  from  Wyndham  00  the 
north.  Several  of  these  northern  rivers  flow  through  alluvial  plains  of  great 
fertility,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  utilized  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  pro* 
ducts.* 

LAKES :  The  so-called  lakes  are  really  immense  salt  pans  or 
mat^hc^  perfectly  dry  "except  after  heavy  rains,  when  they  may 
be  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  water." 

Lake  Amadens,  on  the  eastern  border,  is  mainly  within  South  Aostralia.  A 
great  number  of  "  lakes  "^Lakes  Moore,  Anstio,  Barlec,  &c — are  marked  cm 
the  map  in  what  is  called  the  "  I^ke  District,"  between  the  Darling  Range  and 
the  Great  Desert,  but  they  are  little  more  than  shallow  expan&es  of  salt  or  saline 
water,  and  in  the  hot  season  become  wholly  dried  up. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  ofWestem  Australia  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  enjoyahle  in  the  world.  In  the  north,  there  is  a  true 
tropical  climate ;  in  the  central  portions  of  the  coast  reg^ion,  the 
climate  is  like  that  of  Southern  Italy;  while  In  the  south-west  it  is 
like  that  of  the  South  of  Engfland,  but  the  summer  is  much  hotter, 
and  the  winter  brighter  and  not  nearly  so  cold. 

The  south-western  division  is  also  the  most  talubrioos;  it  is  very  seldom  too 
hot,  and  very  rarely  too  cold.  Snow  ts  never  seen,  and  ice  only  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  depth  of  winter.  At  Perth,  the  temperature'  may  occasioaaUy 
reach  100'  F.,  IhiI  it  never  ^Is  below  35'.  In  this  diviMon.  theyearcoosists  of 
two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry— the  former  lasting  from  April  to  October, 
tb«  latter  from  Novemt>er  to  March. 

Further  north,  about  the  Gascoyne  and  Mnrchison  rivers,  heavy  rains  fall  in 
summer — the  rest  of  the  year  is  dry  nnd  healthy. 

The  entire  region  north  of  the  Ashburton  is  within  the  Tropics ;  here  the  WKn- 
n*r  b«at  is  very  great,  upecinlly  in  the  Kimberley  District,  but  it  ts  dxy  and 
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tempered  by  cool  taa  braeies,  and  the  air  is  Tree  Trom  Ihe  moistnessand  malaria 
which  characterize  tropicil  climates  generally. 

The  ralnt&ll'  varies  from  about  40  inches  on  Ihc  canst,  from  Albany  lo  Free- 
mantle,  to  less  than  so  inches  In  the  hills  50  miles  inland,  while  in  the  interior 
there  are  only  occasional  showers  during  Ihimderstorms.  The  severe  drougbti 
and  heavy  dosdt  prevalent  in  Eastern  Australia  arc  almost  unknown  in  the 
aouth-wesicrt)  districts,  though  conimun  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
ibe  colon/. 

The  north-western  districts  are  sometimes  swept  by  violent  hturlcanc*,'  which 
often  cause  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 

The  healthfolness  of  the  clim.itc  is  proverbial — epidemic  diseases  are  almost 
unknown,  and  it  15  particularly  favourable  to  consumptive  people.  Exposure 
to  all  weathers  scarcely  ever  produces  any  ill  effects.'  and  the  mortality  of  the 
whole  colony  is  said  to  have  averaged  only  one  per  ceat.  since  its  formatioD, 
that  of  Great  Britain  being  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

PRODUCTIONS  :  Wool  is  the  staple  product,  and  the  annual 
clip  exceeds  in  value  the  pearls  and  peai'l-shells,  the  timber  and 
sandalwood,  the  gold,  and  other  export.ible  produce  of  the  colony. 

The  indigeoons  plants  are  generally  similario  those  of  the  other  colonit-s,  and 
comprise  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber  trees,  such  as  the  indestructible 
jarrah,  the  tuart  or  white  gum.  the  karri,  the  red  AnA  him  gum,  .ind  other 
eucalypti,  together  with  shea  aaki  and  walttes — the  bark  of  the  latter  being 
almost  as  valuable  as  oak-bark  for  tanning — while  in  the  comparatively  bare 
and  sterile  districts  arc  found  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  plants.  "  Some  of 
the  sandy  plains,  too  poor  to  support  a  forest  growth,  ore  yet  covered  with 
thrums  and  fiawerimg  plants  in  infinite  variety  and  of  exquisite  beauty,  among 
Ibem  being  many  of  the  choicest  adornments  of  English  greenhouses. " 

The  native  animaU  are  also  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Among 
tbem  .ifc  the  kangaroo,  wom^f,  ^ndieoot,  and  other  marsupials,  with  the  dingo 
or  native  dog — the  terror  of  sheep  farmers — and  the  nativt  cat,  an  untameable 
carnivorous  marsupial.  Parrots  and  cockatoos  are  numerous  in  the  forests,  and 
emus,  bnuh-turktys ,  tagU-hawks,  and  other  large  birds  are  met  with  in  the 
interior,  from  the  rcd-beakcd  black  Tvoan,  found  on  the  Swan  River,  both  the 
r^^■er  and  the  settlement  were  named.  The  West  Australian  waters  svi-arm  with 
fish,  litigators  abound  in  the  northern  rivers,  there  arc  several  kinds  of  tnakti, 
many  of  them  poisonous,  and  insect  life  is  prolific  everywhere. 

INDUSTRIES:  Notwithstanding  recent  discoveries  of  large 
and  productive  i:o/(^/(^,  the  large  increase  of  land  under  cultiva- 
Hon,  the  valuable  ^orA^AtrrrVj,  and  the  large  and  increasing  iitn&er 
trade^  the  pastoral  indostr;  is  by  (ar  the  most  important  occupation, 
and  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  colony. 

Over  100  million  acres  of  land  are  held  for  pastoral  purposes,  and,  since  the 
opening  up  of  the  pasture-lands  of  the  north-west  and  north  for  sheep  and  cattle- 
farming,  the  colony  has  nnade  great  progress  as  a  producer  of  wool  and  live 
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[  lo  ibe  vast  vea  of  tbe  ealCBf,  iliac  a  *  I 
eneal  r*i — ''  nni  fn  iMnjtilTirirrnrn!.  mil  ■■ImI*  tm  ITM^nrrin  ijiIbi. 
Irattfc  sad  vc^irtaUif,  aoilflf  vUch  caa  beudtivaud  wmA  taoigtai  to  Abi^k 
sui*  of  periectioo.  Btt  wkmf,  Urky,  mti,  ud  ftimlmt,  ibon^  frami  to 
me  caoenl,  ire  Iirgdjr  imported ;  and.  ahhongh  aanjr  drirrwit  are  well 
adapted  fcrdiir7<Ciraiii^,lB^qaaniities  of  iirffcraad^Ainr  aid  odMr  bno 
pndacis  have  to  be  iinported  from  tbe  ocfao-  eofcwieK.  In  the  idaml  mcr 
plains  of  the  Dortfa,  both  soil  and  diamearejiftedliorUiecrftiTatioiiof—gar. 
Mitea,  and  OCba  iropicaU  products  Is  tbe  somh.  vtravbcrnes,  appk*.  paan, 
Ac.  grow  wdl,  wbile  cr^>e«,  onsfcs,  apricots,  figs,  and  buunas  come  to 
periectioain  tbe  wanaer  districts.  Tbenomberof  nnejrards  asdotive  gardexe 
If  hKreiiiag,  and  wi^e  and  tH  of  good  quality  aie  prtxbwed. 

Tbe  paait-iifaafy  is  an  important  industry  along  the  north-west  coait,  ei- 
peoaQy  in  SJkarJU  Bay  and  round  Coi^ih. 

Thiber-cnttlBc  U  a  great  source  of  wealth  in  tbe  soutb-wecieni  districu,  and 
amiiBber  of  abort  nulways  and  tramways  hare  been  laid  down  from  tbe  foftau' 
lo  tbe  shipping  pons  on  the  coast.  Tbe  famons/arrBA — a  apecxs  of  encalypttis. 
but  belter  known  as  the  West  Australian  awboganr— b  in  deaud  all  over  tbe 
worid  for  all  purposes  requiring  durmbility  and  iinpernousness  lo  tbe  while  ant 
and  Ibe  Urtdo  navaiis.  The  iarri.  whtcb  obonnds  along  tbe  south  coast  to 
tbe  west  of  Albany,  is  eren  stronger  and  larger,  growing  sometimes  to  a  height 
of  300  feet.  Tbe  sandAhoood  tree  abounds  principally  in  the  York  district. 
The  annual  export  of  limber  and  sandalwood  now  amounts  to  over  ^tao,aoa 

MINERALS:  The  miner&l  resoorces  of  Western  Australia  are 
as  yet  imperfectly  known,  but  when  the  deposits  of  gold,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  coal,now  worked  or  known  to  exist,  are  fully  developed, 
the  colony  may  prove  to  be  as  richly  endowed  in  this  respect  as 
any  of  the  other  colonics. 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  north-western  coast,  in  1688,  by  tbe 
bold  buccaneer,  Dampier.  and  In  some  old  Dutch  charts  this  part  of  tbe  coast 
ismarked  "  ProriDctaAurifam."  Exactly  two  centuries  later,  in  1888. rich  alluvial 
d^Msits  were  fooiid  io  Ibe  same  district,  and  much  gold  has  been  already  ob- 
tained Irom  the  PDbarra field, on  tbe  Yule  River.Somileseastof  Roebouroe.  Tbe 
&BW  gddfields  opened  in  1&90,  on  the  Ashburtoa  River,  are  most  promising. 
but  more  f;otd  has  been  token  from  the  field  at  NnOyaitoe.  on  tbe  De  Urcy 
Uiver,  than  from  nny  in  the  colony.  In  1887.  rich  gold-bearing  quaru  reefs 
wen;  found  in  tbe  Vilgam  HUls,  .ibout  aoo  miles  east  of  ferth,  and  the  precious 
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metal  haa  been  found  to  ihe  north  of  Lnkr  Austin,  and  at  other  places,  but  ihe 
greatest  rusli.  since  the  North  Queensland  fields  were  discovered,  has  been  to 
tbc  Kimbefley  goWSeld.  in  the  north  of  the  colony.  The  field  is  traversed  by 
the  headwaters  of  the  Ord  and  the  Margaret  rivers,  and  ties  about  350  miles 
east  of  Derby,  on  King  Sound,  and  300  miles  south  of  Wyndham.  on  Cam. 
bridge  Gulf,  (ho  two  ports  of  the  district.  About  i.ooo  men  are  engaged  on 
the  three  fields  of  Kimberley,  Pllbarra,  and  Yilgam,  and  the  export  of  gold 
has  increased  from  ^£'13,000  in  1888  to  ^£88,000  in  1850. 

Fine  lodes  of  Eead  nnd  copper  have  been  worked  near  Northampton  and 
at  other  places,  but,  owing  10  unremuncrative  prices,  the  mines  are  now  closed. 
Good  coal  has  been discoveredac  Wyndham  onCambridgeGuIf  in  the  north, and 
coal  scams  also  crop  out  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irwin  River,  to  the  north- 
east of  Geraldton.  Rich  deposits  of  stream  tin  are  now  worked  on  the  Black- 
woo<l  River  near  Bridgetown,  in  the  extreme  south-west,  nnd  this  valuable  mineral 
has  also  been  found  on  the  goldBelds  at  Rocbouine  on  the  north-west  coa:>l. 

COMMERCE:  About  half  the  trade  of  Wcaicrn  Australia  is 
carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom^  and  the  rest  mainly  with  the 
other  Ausiraiian  Colonics.  Valne.  in  1890,  l>i  millions  sterling  ; 
imports,  ;£874,ooo;  exports,  ^67  2,000. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  consists  in  the  export  of  raw  produce,  such  as  wool 
— which  amounts  in  value  to  more  than  half  the  total  exports — timber  and 
saadklwood,  pearl-tfaeU  and  peurlt,  gold,  bides  and  skins,  B:naoo,  bjehe  de  met, 
and  horses,  and  in  the  import  of  maonfactored  goods,  principally  from  the 
mother  country.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  consist  almost  entirely  of  wool 
and  pearl-shells. 

The  chief  ports  arc  Freruantla  and  ALBANY  in  the  south ;  and  Derby  and 
Wyndhau  in  the  north. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  The  P.  &  O. .  the  Orient,  and  the  MessagcTics  Mari- 
limes  steamers  call  nt  Albany,  whence  the  mails  are  sent  to  Perth  by  rail. 
Coasting  steamers  run  regularly  from  port  to  port,  and  a  line  of  stenmers  runs 
direct  lo  London,  via  Singapore,  four  times  a  year.  There  are  about  500  miles 
of  mi/ioo^  open  for  iraffic.and  se%'eral  hundred  miles  are  under  construction. 
The  principal  line.  354  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Freemantl*  10  Perth,  and 
thence  by  Guildford,  York,  and  Beverley  to  Albuiy  on  King  George  Sound. 
Other  lines  open  are  {■}  from  Ger«ldtOQ  northwards  to  Nortbaispton  and  south- 
wards 10  Walkaway— this  line  is  now  being  extended  300  miles  south  to  Cufld- 
ford  on  the  Eaittrn  HaiJuyiy  ;  (a)  Bunbury  to  the  forest  ranges  ;  (3}  a  tramway 
from  Cossack  10  Roebonroe  ;  and  {4)  some  50  miles  of  railways  and  tramways 
constructed  by  the  Timber  Companies,  for  bringing  timber  from  Ihe  forest 
ranges  to  the  sea.  It  is  proposed  to  coofclruct  a  railway  imder  a  Land  Grant  ] 
from  York  right  across  the  Lake  District  to  the  port  of  Eada.  at  the  head  of  I 
the  Great  Australian  Kghl,  and  other  lines  ore  projected  in  the  northern  half  ] 
of  the  colony.  All  the  chief  centres  are  connected  by  telegraph,  and  the 
Western  Australian  system  is  connected  with  that  of  South  Australia  at  Buclo, 
and  has  also  been  extended  northward  from  Perth  to  Roabonrai  and  Derby, 
and  thence  to  the  Klmfacrley  goldfields  and  Wyndham. 

GOVERNMENT :  Western  Australia  now  possesses  full  re- 
sponsible  g^oTemment.  The  New  Constitution  was  proclaimed  at 
Terth  on  October  21st,  1890. 
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CLA5S-BCX>K   OP  MODE.RX  CEOGRAPRV. 


Wdttm  Auslralia  ba  tbu  been  ifae  Uil  of  ibe  AnsCnlian  cokmics  lo  obtain 
the  privileges  ol  oanptde  ■eKcoverBBcac.  A»  in  the  other  colooies,  ibe 
Governor  reprcacnU  tbe  Queea  aod  holds  tbe  executire  power,  while  the  legis- 
iatnt  aoibodqr  b  vesled  in  a  oocntnated  L«eitUtxv«  C«aaefl  and  an  decud 
LtgfsUttn  AMial^r  representing  the  30  constituencies  into  wfaidi  the  ooioiir 
hubeen  dhidaL 

Tbe  Rercno*.  in  1890.  amounied  to  £4iS-°oo.  and  ibe  Espeadltnre  to 
^305.000,  while  tbe  Public  IMit  was  nearljr  i$j  miUions  sterling. 

For  tbe  dsfcoco  of  tbe  colony  there  15  a  small  force  or  artillery  and  rifle  toIud- 
leers,  btit  there  ore  no  regolar  forces  or  military  works,  and  ercn  tbe  harboun 
of  Albany  and  Freemantle  are  at  present  undefended. 

Hdacation  is  compulsory,  but  not  free.  Both  tbe  Government  and  the 
Assisted  Schools  are  under  inspection.  There  is  a  Hi^  School  at  Perth  and 
a  Grammar  School  at  Freemantle 

DIVISIONS  and  TOWNS:  There  are  six  land  dmsions, 
namely,  the  Sontb-West  Divisioii,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  subdivided  into  counties^  and  the  Goscoyne,  North-West, 
Kimberley,  Eucia,  and  Eastern  Dirisioiis. 

Tbe  SOUTH-WEST  DIVISION  includes  the  settled  districts,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  part  of  the  colony.  It  has  three  well  marked  natural  divisions, 
(l)lbe  coasllands,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture  and  pastmv, 
(3}  xhc ^tat /ortit  bell,  extending  from  tbe  ranges  to  within  from  10  to  15  mUes 
of  tbe  sea,  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  finest  timber,  and  (3)  the  uplamdi, 
with  a  mean  elev.ition  of  about  1,000  feet  above  &ea-level,  between  the  fofesu 
and  the  unoccupied  interior,  and  along  which  the  railway  from  Albany  10 
Beverley  {and  Perth  I  runs. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  division  are  PERTH  (9),  the  capital  of  tlie  colony, 
prettily  situated  on  a  fine  lake-like  reach  of  the  Swan  Kivcr,  about  12  milesabovc 
its  port,  PrMBaotle(5),  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri\-er:  Guildford,  also  on  tbe  Swan, 
9  miles  above  Perth,  a  charming  little  loiftTi  surrounded  by  fields  and  vineyards ; 
York  (3),  80  miles  cast  of  Perth,  on  the  BaiUm  Kaiiioay,  which  connects  at 
B«verl«y  with  tbe  Gnat  Souihem  Raiiusiy.  which  runs  thence  to  the  principal 
port  of  ihc  colonjr,  Albany  {1),  an  important  port  of  call  on  King  George  Soiout. 
From  the  port  of  Bonbory,  on  the  western  coast,  much  timber,  sandalwood,  tiit 
(from  the  Greenbusbes  Tin  Fields  00  the  Blackwood  River),  and  many  horses 
oro  exported. 

Tltc  Victoria  District,  in  tbe  northern  part  of  this  division,  contains  good 
pasture  lands,  and  there  are  targe  wheat  forms  between  the  Irwin  River  and 
Owaldtoa  (t)t  the  capiul  and  chief  port  of  the  district  From  Gcriildton  a 
Aon  railway  run&  north  to  the  lead  and  copper  mining  town  of  Northaoptoo. 
and  south  to  Walkaway,  whence  a  line  300  miles  in  length  is  being  built  10 
Guildford  on  the  Eosieiu  Railway. 

Tb«  OASCOYNB  DIVISION  extends  (rom  the  Murdibon  River  to  the  Adi- 
burlon,  and  lakes  its  name  from  tbe  Gasooyne  River,  which  flows  through  it 
into  Sharks  Uav.  There  is  much  good  pastoral  land  about  Camanren,  the 
principal  pon,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Gascoyne.  The  basin  of  the  L'pper  Ga^ 
ooyiM  is  rich  In  minerals.   There  is  an  important  pearl  fishery  in  Sharks  Bay. 

The  NORTH-WEST  DIVISION,  another  pastoral  and  mining  district,  ex- 
tends  along  the  coast  for  over  400  miles.     U  includes  tbe  basins  of  the  Lower 
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Ashbarton,  the  Fortescue.  the  Dc  Grey,  and  other  rivers,  and.  though  iheraio- 
Tall  is  uncertain,  large  areas  arc  well  grassed  aad  providetl  w  lib  water  for  stock. 
Much  gold  has  Iwcn  obtained  from  the  Pilbarra  fields,  but  the  NuUyagine  gold- 
fields,  on  (he  De  Grey  River,  arc  richer.  Roebaoroe,  (he  chief  town  in  the 
district,  is  connected  by  a  tramway,  S  miles  in  length,  with  the  port  of  Cossack, 
a  KrC'^'t  centre  of  the  pcari  and  pcarl-sbeU  fisheries. 

KIMBERLBY  DlVIStOM,  in  the  extreme  north,  is  already  very  largely  occu- 
pied by  sheep  and  cattle  farmers,  and  tlic  goldfields  in  East  Kimberley  may 
ultimately  prove  very  productive.  The  fields  axe  about  350  miles  west  of  Derby, 
the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  division,  picturesquely  situated  on  King  Sound, 
and  some  200  miles  south  of  Wyndbam,  a  rising  port  on  Cambridge  Gulf. 

The  vast  EASTERN  DIVISION  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known,  but  it  appears 
lo  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  waterless  desert,  covered  here  and  there  with  spinifcx 
or  with  mulga  scrub.  In  the  Lake  District,  on  the  western  sUl- of  this  division, 
are  numerous  shallow  depressions,  which  are  filled  with  water  after  the  rains, 
but  are  Rcncrally  perfectly  dry.  The  YH^'ft  goUJieldi,  in  the  south-west,  are 
about  300  milfs  cast  of  IVrth, 

The  EUCLA  DIVISION  includes  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  colony,  and, 
though  the  Hampton  Plains  are  now  being  utilized  for  pastoral  purposes,  most 
of  the  division  is  sterile  and  uninhabited.  At  Eucla.  a  station  on  the  border  of 
South  Australia  at  the  head  of  the  great  Australian  Bight,  the  West  Australian 
telegraph  line  connects  with  the  South  Australian  system- 


TASMAN  I  A. 

Tasmania  is  nn  island,  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  sittiated  to  the 
soutlveajit  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass  Strait, 
a  broad  channel  of  from  80  to  150  miles  in  width.  It  is  by  far  the 
smallest  of  the  Australian  colonies,  but  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  "New 
Englands  "  under  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  "Garden  of  the  South."  ns  Tasmania  ii  justly  called.  Is  a  "beautiful  and 
well-watered  island,  rich  in  harbours  and  inlets,  traversed  by  high  mountain 
chains,  full  of  crags,  glens,  and  ravin e-s  of  commanding  .appearance.  Every- 
where on  the  coast  there  are  good  anchorages  and  many  excellent  harbours. 
Altogether,  the  coast  offers  the  most  charming  scenery,  tieing  for  the  most  part 
bold  and  rocky.  The  interior,  especially,  is  delightful,  and  here  arc  united,  so 
to  speak,  the  climate  of  Italy,  the  beauty  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  fertility  of 
England.  Mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  d-ilc,  crowned  with  high  forests  and  1 
rich  pasture  grounds  in  the  plains,  afford  the  most  pleasing  variety. "  And  yet,  1 
with  an  area  of  more  than  half  that  of  England,  it  has  n  poptilaiion  of  leas 
than  150,000,  or  one-tenth  that  of  Wales. 

Tasmania  lakes  its  uamc  from  the  Dutch  navigator,  Tasnuin,  who  discovered 
it  in  164a,  and  named  it  Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  in  honour  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Dutch  Eiist  Indies,  under  whose  orders  he  had  sailed  to  explore  the  "  Great 
South  Ijind."  A  penal  setllement  was  established  on  the  present  site  of 
Kobart  in  1803.  Free  settliM^  followed,  and,  in  1825,  the  islnnd  wns  formed  into 
an  independent  colony.  Transportation  was  abolished  in  1853.  and,  in  1885,  n 
Constitutional  Government  was  granted,  and  the  name  was  then  duinged  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land  to  TnstuAnja, 
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BOUNDARIES;  Tasmania  is  bounded  by  Bass  Strait  on  the 
fiorth^  by  the  Tasman  Sea  on  the  «u/,  and  by  the  Southern  Ocean 
on  the  south  and  west 

Bu«  strait  separates  Tasmania  from  the  coast  of  Victoria,  ^Vmz  drawn  from 
Ibe  southemmost  point  of  that  colony,  Wilsofi  Promonlnry.  would  pass  throngfa 
the  middle  of  Hxt  island.  Tatiaan  Sea  is  the  name  given  to  that  pan  of  the 
South.  Pacific  Ckeaii  which  lies  between  Australia  and  Tasmania  on  the  west, 
and  New  Zealand  on  the  east.  The  Sootfacni  Oce&n,  to  the  west  of  Tasmania. 
b,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  Judtan  Ocean. 

EXTENT :  This  heart-shaped  i&land  is  about  200  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  a  little  less  from  east  to  west,  while  the 
total  area,  including  the  lakes  and  islands,  is  over  26,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  half  that  of  England. 

The  main  bland  has  an  area  of  about  34,330  square  miles ;  the  smaller  isfauMlB, 
most  of  which  lie  off  the  nonbem  and  south-eastern  coasts,  cover  in  all  aboat 
i.Boo  square  miles. 

Tasmania  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  being  to  the  north  and  the 
apex  to  the  south.  Tlie  three  extreme  points  are  Cafie  Grim  on  the  north-west, 
C<s/tf  Portland  on  the  north-east,  and  Scuth  Caps  on  the  south. 

COASTS  :  "  The  comparatively  smooth  north  coast  is  broken  by 
the  long  estuary  of  the  Tamar ;  the  west  coast  is  a  line  of  cliffs 
Tith  one  great  inlet,  Macquarie  Harbour,  about  the  middle ;  but 
the  southern  outcurve  and  the  east  coast  are  split  into  a  lab>Tinth  of 
long  inlets,  irregular  peninsulas,  and  rocky  islands  like  Western 
Scotland." 

Although  the  Tasmaniiin  coast  is,  on  the  whole,  bold  SJid  rocky,  many  of  the 
numerous  estuaries  and  bays  form  excellent  harbours.  Even  on  the  inhospit- 
able  V!€ii  coait  there  are  at  least  three  accessible  ports — Port  DaTvy,  formerly 
much  frequented  by  whaling  vessels.  Port  Macqnarie,  a  large  inlet  ninning  in- 
land for  about  a^  miles,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Pieman  River.  On  the  MvrtA 
toast,  t>esJdes  Port  Dalrynplc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  there  arc  several  har- 
bours such  as  those  of  Port  Sorell,  Deronport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
Bmu  Bay,  and  Stanley  or  Circular  Head.  On  thcccuffAii/,  the  cliief  openings 
nre  Oyster  Bay  and  Ceor^e'i  Bay.  The  xautA  and  touth-*ast coatlt  are  sluddcd 
with  safe  bays  and  hart)ours,  the  principal  being  Port  Arthnr,  in  Tasman 
Peninsula,  Storm  Bay,  leading  into  the  estnary  of  the  Derwent  (on  which  stands 
Hobart,  the  capital  of  the  colony).  Frederick  Henry  Bay,  and  Norfolk  Bay; 
with  R(5chercbe  Bay.  Seathport,  and  Port  Bsp«raaf:«,  on  tbe  western  side  ol 
D'Entrccasteaux  Channel. 

Of  the  55  islands  which  tielong  to  Tasmania,  the  largest  are  FUndera  Island 
aad  Barren  Island,  in  the  Pomeaaa  Group,  at  the  cast  end  of  Baas  Strait,  and 
King's  Island  at  the  western  entrance  ;  with  Hunter's  Islands  off  the  north-west 
coast.  Sebooten  and  Maria  Islands  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  double  Bmni 
lalaod  on  tbe  south.  "  Tbe  loo-fatbom  line  round  Australia  includes  all  these 
islands,  and  Tasmania  itself  indicates  the  fi^rmer  union  of  the  two  countries." 

Tbe  three  chief  ^i/nrb/aj  are  Preycinet  Peninsula  an  the  east  coast,  and  the 
double  Taaman  and  Forestlcr  PenJntnla,  with  Ralph  Bay  Peninsula,  on  the 
iomb-cast  coast. 
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NATURAL  FEATURES:  Tasmania  is  a  mountainous  eonnby, 
and  high  ranges  of  hills  and  isolated  peaks,  rocky  precipices  and 
tortuous  ravines,  mountain  lakes,  rushing  streams,  and  picturesque 
waterfaHs,  alternate  with  beautiful  valleys,  fertile  plains,  and  grassy 
uplands. 

Tasmania  bas  been  called  tbe  "  SwitxerUad  of  tlte  Sooth,"  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  thoroughly  mountainous  island  m  tba  world.  There  are  scarcely  any 
continuous  mountain  ranges,  the  entire  surface  of  the  island  being  a  most 
irregular  and  picturesque  succession  of  mountains  and  valleys,  peaks  and  glens, 
and  piesenting  every  variety  of  the  most  pleasing  scenery,  vfhicb,  in  many 
places,  is  thoroughly  English  and  reminds  one  of  tbe  fmest  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surrey.  "  II  Is  England  all  over.  Everywhere  you  descry  lovely  country  houses, 
surrounded  by  fine  gardens,  extensive  sbmbbcries,  verdant  parks  and  laums, 
fields  in  pasture  or  under  tbe  plough,  and  dense  woods  slopinf;  down  from  tlie 
bills.  There  are  lanes  here  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  thoroughly 
English  even  in  tbe  beautiful  county  of  Kent  itself,  but,  amid  all  this  English 
outlook,  the  new  comer  is  reminded  that  he  is  not  at  home  by  the  appeamnce 
of  gaudily-coloured  parrots  and  other  birds  unknown  in  the  mother  country." 

MOUNTAINS :  On  either  side  of  the  deep  valley  or  glen  which 
runs  right  across  the  island,  from  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar  on  the 
north  to  that  of  the  Derwcnt  on  the  south,  are  several  irregular 
mountain  ranges  and  extensive  tracts  of  high  tableland,  which 
culminate  in  Cradle  Mountain,  5,069  feet,  on  the  west,  and  Ben 
Lomond,  5,010  feet,  on  the  east 

The  Eastern  Ranee  winds  in  the  form  ofan  irregular  Z,  at  an  average  distance 
of  40  miles  from  the  coast.  It  has  an  average  height  of  about  3,000  feet,  and 
sevcnU  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of  about  4,00a  feet,  but  only  Its  highest  ptdot, 
B«n  Lomond,  rises  above  5,000  feet. 

Tbe  Weiteni  Highlands  arc  rather  loftier  and  much  more  extensive  than 
the  Eastern  Range.  Tbe  central  tableland  is  traversed  and  edged  t>y  several 
ranges,  of  which  the  Great  Western  Range  rises  in  Table  Mooataln  to  3.600 
feet,  and  in  BMler'a  Bluff  to  nearly  4.000  feet.  Further  north,  several  peaks 
rise  over  4,000  feet,  and  further  west.  Cradle  Motmtals,  the  loftiest  summit  in 
the  colony,  rises  to  n  height  of  over  5.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

RIVERS  :  Tasmania  is  welUwatered  by  numerous  riTCrs,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being  the  Derwent  in  the 
south  and  the  Tamar  in  the  north. 

The  Derwent,  which  issues  from  Lake  St  Clair,  and  receives  tbe  overflow  of 
the  three  other  alpine  lakes  of  the  central  tableland,  has  a  course  of  t^  miles, 
and  is  tbe  longe;>t  river  in  the  colony.  Hobakt,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  west- 
ern »de  of  its  estuary,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  harliours  in  the  Southern 

Hemisphere. 

The  Tamar,  tbe  chief  river  of  tbe  north,  is  a  tidal  river  45  miles  in  length, 
formed  by  the  contluence  of  the  North  and  South  Esk  at  Launceston,  to 
which  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water.  Its  mouth  ii  known 
u  Port  Dalrymple. 


The  Divey  and  the  Haoo  rivers  in  the  south  are  nlso  navignble  streams,  and 
nearly  all  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  Bass  Strait  on  tbt;  aortb  are  navi^ble 
at  tbeir  mouth  for  niedium>sized  craft.  There  are  several  river  harbours  for 
small  vessels  on  the  east  cxtasL  On  (be  west,  the  chief  rivers  arc  the  Gordon, 
which  flows  into  Maoquarie  Harbour,  and  the  Pieman  River,  which  is  fed  bjr 
nonierous  streams  from  the  Du  Cane  Range  and  the  Surrey  Hills. 

LAKES  :  "  Tasmania  shows  'n>e\{  to  be  a  truly  alpine  r^on  by 
the  possession  of  namerdns  mountain  Ukea  near  the  sources  of  its 
rivers." 

The  largest  are  the  Great  Lalie.  la  miles  iq  length  and  covering  an  arcft  o( 
44  square  miles.  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lalce  Echo,  and  Lake  SoreH,  all  drained  into 
the  Uerwent.  Ilie  much  smaller  Wood*  Lake  and  Arthur  Lake  are  drained 
by  the  Lake  River  into  the  South  Eslc  and  the  Taraar.  Most  of  these  beautiful 
lakes  are  very  deep,  and  are  analogous  in  formation  and  scenery  to  the  channing 
nKMniain  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Scotlaod.' 

CLIMATE:  Thcclimateof  Tasmania  is  admirable.  It  is  hardly 
ever  hot  or  unpleasantly  cold,  and  the  weather  is  less  variable 
than  it  is  in  England.' 

Taimania  is  nodoiibtedly  ooe  of  the  bealtbiest  ceoatrie*  In  the  world,  and  the 
cause  a<isigned  for  most  of  the  deaths  is  always  "  old  age."  The  hot  winds  o( 
Australia  rarely  reach  Tasmania,  and,  when  ibey  do,  they  are  never  of  long 
duration.  It  is  naturally  cooler  in  summer  than  any  of  the  adjoining  colonies, 
and  the  winters  are  as  mild  as  those  of  the  south  of  France.  ■  Soow  rarely  Ealb 
at  Hobwl,  but  Mount  Wellington,  which  overlooks  the  town,  is  sometimes 
covered  with  it  even  in  the  sum lucr  months.  The  rainfall  varies  greatly.  no( 
only  in  different  pans  of  the  island,  but  also  at  the  same  place. 

The  western  half  of  the  island  is  much  wetter  than  the  eastern  portion.  The 
western  and  south-western  counties  arc  always  very  wet.  Mount  Bischoff  having 
a  fall  of  over  So  inches,  and  Connna,  on  the  Pieman  River.  o\'er  70  inches, 
while  at  Macquaric  Harbour  it  often  amounts  to  over  100  inches  a  jcar,  Hoboit 
and  tbe  east  coast  have  a  range  of  from  14  to  40  inches — the  average  bdng 
about  34  inches. 

The  winds  are  often  violent,  but  tlmnderatorms  are  rare,  "  The  atmosphere 
IS  rich  in  ozone,  and  epidemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  The  climate  ia 
lughly  favourable  to  infant  life,  and  especially  resloiative  to  oonstiiutioos  eiw 
fceblcd  in  warmer  countries." 

*.*  "  Tajoania  haft  (or  KWM  y«anb«oMaeih««uiitmer  rewn  of  Lnre«  naiiib«n  ofvisitof^ 
who  come  frotD  tbc  hotter  climate*  of  Aunralia  toea)oy  the  compamuvcly  cool  and  hoalth- 
itoring  breoca.  Tbcy,  for  ibe  moM  part,  dodt  to  Iloban,  where,  durms  the  sioatbs 
d  Janaary  nnd  Fcbrujuy,*  every  hotel  and  kidging<bou*e  it  crowdtd.  For  mafiy  yaafs 
Uw  Aaniiliiii  Sqiuwlroa  haa  alao  ipciit  aocae  w««lu  in  tbe  barbow  at  Hohait  daring 
dui  saaioa.  Tba  vintacs  find  abondaac  ocacapatioo  ia  uctuibna  oa  tbt  rivw,  in  drivH^ 
akaitbaftlopwerUonM  WcUatstaa  to  the  Hooo  Rtvor,  tbrooch  fercMi  and  miaintk 
•emary '.  in  aacandim  Meant  WeUinctoo.  and  enjoying  a  walk  fai  ona  of  its  fern  valleys, 
hj  a  r^pliof  stieam,  Doder  the  »hadc  of  fera  Irvn,  susafras,  and  eacaljrpd,  and  in  ooUect- 
tng  Bowen  and  berries  al  erery  bue.  Dances,  pic-nks,  and  other  eatertaiaaeou  are  of 
daily  c 


t.  AM  tknn  labM  le  ai  aa  akltwlt  of  binw 
>eae  and  4M»  feM  abevv  (be  lenl  ot  Ibe  tek 

a^StrEAinid  B«addoo. 

>  Tae  werate  feoMWf  wpenwwri  fcab— *^. 
>aJilMi«<wlawnB'  HmeiaawaiiiHwaiwiliae 
t«^B*F. 


4.  7^ ' — mnirli  itii  iirtii^M 

to  vkat  tfeer  •'•  t>  Haftiad  i  houmi  oooBeaoM 
la  Oaeattbar.  *o  tlal  a  Tavaaaba  Ownlwi  Is  a 
««vTdWM<Bt  iMac  feon  b  ptototna  in  da  ^ 

tIMMTf. 

5.  Sir  W.  t.  Debaoa. 
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PRODUCTIONS  :  With  some  rcmarlcable  exceptions,  the  inJi- 
genous  plants  and  nath'e  nnimah  ot  Tasmania  are  similar  to  those 
of  Australia.  Both  climate  and  soil  arc  extremely  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  En^'lish  cereals  and  fruits,  and  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  thrive  on  the  luxuriant  pastures,  while  ihe  rich  mines  of  tin, 
g-o!d,  and  coal  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  this  prosperous 
colony. 

The  flora  of  Tasmnnia  is  essenlinlly  Au&lralian,  and  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  uplands  of  Victoria.  The  forests  utiotind  with  valuable  Umber  trees — the 
bla«  trom,  which,  tn  som«  of  the  southern  >counlies,  attains  a  height  of  350  feel 
and  a  girth  of  100  feel  and  rivals  (he  giant  cuc;ityi>ti  of  Victoria,  while  the  ccle> 
brated  Huoo  ploe  supplies  the  linest  timber  for  shipbuilding.  Beautiful  flowers 
carpet  the  lovely  glens  and  grassy  uplands,  and  large  tree-fera*  are  plentiful 
in  the  mountain  gulli«5  and  deep  ravines. 

The  kangaroo,  wallaby,  wombst,  and  opossum  of  Tasmania  are  the  snme  ns 
those  of  the  mainland,  and  that  ornithological  curiosity,  the  duckbilled  platypus 
and  its  relative,  the  echidna  setosa  or  porcupine  aat-cater,  are  common  through* 
out  the  island.     But  the  most  interesting,  as  wetl  as  the  most  formidable,  of< 
Tasmanian  animals — the  beautiful  tigcr-wolf  and  the  6crcc  Htlle  Tasmaalaa 
devil — are  both  quite  unknown  on  the  mainland,  although  their  bones  have] 
been  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  caves  of  New  South  Wales.     These  sava|^  J 
animals  often  cause  great  loss  to  the  sheep-farmers  in  (he  outlying  districts,  but  I 
ihey  are  becoming  scarce,  as  also  is  another  carnivorous  marsupial,  known  as  ' 
the  native  cat,  wbich  is  said  to  have  a  roost  AtcxAeA  ptntkant  for  chickens. 

Owinig  to  the  salubrity  and  comparative  coldness  of  the  dimatc,  togetbs 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  water  all  the  year  round,  the  domestic  J 
animals  of  Tasmania  arc,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  those  of  the  mainland,  and 
the  stud  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  exported  to  Vicloria  and  New  South  Wales 
often  command  fabulous  prices.    The  wool  is  also  highly  esteemed.' 

AGRICULTURE :  Most  of  the  European  grains,  fmita,  and 
vegetables  can  be  cultivated  and  broi:ght  to  perfection  in  this 
colony,  and  some  tropical  plants  also  thrive  in  certain  localities.' 

The  soil  .and  climate  are  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  cultivation  of  all  1 
English  cereals,  fruits,  trees,  and  plants,  and,  "on  account  of  the  mildness  1 
the  winters  and  the  greater  an>ount  of  sunshine,  their  growth  is  more  rapid,  and 
Ihe  production  of  fruit  cspeci.-Uly  is  much  more  certain  and  abundant  tUrtn  in 
England."  Hut  out  of  a  total  acreage  of  17  millions,  only  atiout  half  a  million 
acres  are  as  yet  under  cultivation.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  larf^ely  grown, 
and  i^ardens  and  orchards  cover  no  less  than  10.000  acres.  About  half  n 
million  btisbels  of  the  finest  apples  and  30,000  bushels  of  pears  arc  annually 
produced,  besides  large  quantities  of  yrape*,  figrs,  raisins,  curraou,  straw, 
borrlas,  and  other  fruits,  all  of  which  come  to  perfection.  Fruit^rawing  and 
j^m-makin^  are  already  important  iudustries,  and  green  fruit  and  jam  are 
largely  exported.  On  Maria  Island,  on  the  cast  coast,  grapes  are  grown  for 
wiru-miiinff.  Hops  are  also  largely  grown,  aiid  much  beer  is  brewed  for 
export  to  the  adjoining  colonics. 


I.  Then  wvrv.  In  ilgat  art  iK  wUllMi  riiWp,  I 
■nil  tSDjnocanl*.  and  ji,oao  bond  bt  Um  coluiir.    | 
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MINERALS :  Mining,  principally  for  tin  and  ^d,  is  tlie  most 
important  industry  in  the  colony,  but  many  rich  mines  of  coaJ  and 
sUver-lead  are  also  worked,  and  excellent  ^ate  and  stone  are  quar- 
ried. Iron  ore  exists  in  abundance,  and  copper^  ejn£,  btsmutk,  an£i' 
mony,  asies/os,  and  precious  storus  are  also  found. 

Tin :  The  extensive  oQd  extremely  rich  deposits  of  tin  ore  at  Mount  Bis- 
ekitf^  in  the  nonh-wcst  of  the  island,  were  discovered  in  187a.  and  this  broons 
mine,  toother  with  the  productive  workings  round  Himgaraowta  and  PwHamd, 
in  the  extreme  Dorlh-easCern  coroer,  hare  yielded  in  all  about  j  million  pooDds* 
worth  of  tin — the  annual  output  of  ore  now  amotints  to  about  Ltyajoo^ 

Cold  occurs  throughout  the  northern  and  we&tem  districts,  both  in  alltnrtani 
and  inquartx  veins.  The  principal  sold  mines  ore  at  ^.t^47«j^f/tf,  on  the  western 
sde  of  the  Tamar,  which  produce  twice  as  much  gold  as  the  nortb-eastem  and 
tlw  west  coast  mines.  The  west  coast  riigEings  are  at  Sfeuni  I.yrll  and  along 
ibe  Qmt€n  A'iiYr  and  around  Corinna  on  the  Pieman  RrKr.  Important  diis> 
eoreries  of  attrer  and  sUver4ead  were  made,  in  t889,  at  Mouni  Zteh/^n  and 
M<m*t  DiauUi,  on  the  west  coast,  just  Miuth  of  the  Pieman  RJver.  Ceppar  is 
also  found  at  Mount  Lyell  and  other  places,  but  is  not  yet  worked. 

Coal  is  widely  distributed,  and  mines  of  excellent  coal  are  worked  at  Fingat 
and  .\fount  XuA.-'Iat  (or  Miixbrook).  in  the  north-east ;  at  Ibe  ffittr  .l/rmr^. 
on  the  north ;  at  .\Vtr  Tirtvn,  near  Hobart ;  and  dsewberc.  The  total  outpot, 
however,  does  not  exceed  50,000  tons  a  year.  Fine  alatc  is  quarried  ai  Selbjr. 
in  the  north-east,  and  there  are  large  stoae  quarries  round  Hobart  and  Laon- 
ceston. 

COMMERCE :  The  commerce  of  Tasmania  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  with  the  adjoining  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Anntia] 
Talne,  a  little  over  3  V  millions  sterling,  the  imports  being  about 
one-fifth  larger  than  the  exports. 

More  than  half  the  trade  of  the  colony  ts  carried  on  with  Victoria,  and  tbe 
rest  principally  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  South  Wales,  and  to  a 
much  less  extent  with  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia.  Wool  and  miDerals. 
principally  tin  and  e:(^.  comprise  more  than  half  the  experts— \\^  rest  include 
green  brtit  and  jam,  potatoaa,  tiaiber  and  bark,  hops,  Udes  and  skftu,  ahcep 
and  horaes,  &c.  Tbe  imfic>rtj  are  chiefly  textile  fabrics  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  and  art.cles  of  food  and  drink. 

Tbe  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  practically  itiV.  and  it  is  esttmaled 
that  fiiUy  ooe-balf  of  tbe  imercotoatal  trade  of  the  island  is  really  with  Eogtand, 
goods  froa,  and  produce  for,  tbe  United  Kingdom,  being  received  or  sent 
throuffa  Mdboame  aiul  Sydney,  to  which  the  large  steamers  of  the  TiXsmtamiMm 
Sitam  NovifAtiem  Cewtpetny  nm  r^ularty  from  IIobart  and  LjhtTNdSTOM, 
the  two  chief  poets  of  the  ooloay. 

Tliere  are  aboot  6,000  miles  of  good  roads  and  over  400  miles  of  raUway^ 
Talacrapb  Uaai  tm verse  alt  tbe  settled  districts,  and  a  sobmartoa  cablt  connects 
Ibe  island  with  Melbourne. 

GOVERNMENT:  The  Parliament  of  Tasmania  consists  of  a 
Legislati%-e  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  Tbe  Goremor  is 
aided  by  an  EzecntiTe  ConndL 
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Both  the  LeyUUtive  Council  oiid  the  Hetise  of  AcMinblr  arc  fleeted  by  duly 
qilAlified  voters.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  aided  by  a 
Cabinet  of  four  responsible  ministers — the  t'hief  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney -Gcnei^I,  and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Works — who.  with  other 
Ministers  of  ihc  Ciown,  form  the  Executive  Couadl. 

The  Revenue,  m  1S90,  amounted  to  a  little  over,  and  the  Expeodltnrs  (o  a 
little  under,  three -^juarters  of  a  million.  The  PabUc  Debt,  in  the  sinic  year, 
was  about  6Ji  millions  sterling,  the  whole  raised  for  public  works. 

For  the  defence  of  the  culony  there  is  a  volunteer  force  of  about  a.ooo  luen. 
The  Derwent  and  the  Tamar  are  defended  by  strong  battertcs.  Mobari  is  the 
siininicr  station  of  the  Australian  Squadron. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  unsectarian.  The  elementary  sclioola  arc  under 
Government  control.  There  are  many  grammar  schools  and  private  colleges, 
and  an  Act  of  i  B89  auiborised  the  establiahroeni  of  a  university  at  Mobcui. 

DIVISIONS  :  Tasmania  is  divided  into  z8  counties,  and  these 
arc  again  subdivided  into  parishes. 

Only  4  of  the  counties  arc  entirety  inlaod.  Of  the  rest,  3  are  on  the  north 
coast,  a  on  the  east,  4  on  the  south,  and  5  on  the  west. 

The  Northern  Counties  are  Weltini^ten,  Devon,  and  Dvnet. 

The  Eastern  Conaties  are  CorriwaH  and  Glamorgam, 

The  Soatbero  Counties  arv  Pembroke,  Monmouth^  BHckim^ham  (the  roetro- 
politan  county},  Kent,  .ind  Atfhur. 

The  Western  Coocties  are  Montgomeiy,  h'ranktin,  A/pntd/^u,  and  RusnH. 
The  lolaud  Counties  arc  Lincoln,  Westmareiand ,  Sumersei,  and  Cumbrian  J. 

TOWNS :  The  largest  towns  are  Hobart,  on  the  Dcrwent,  in  the 
south,  and  Launceston,  on  the  Tamar,  in  the  north. 

HOBART  {36),  the  capital  .ind  seat  of  government,  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  U'cllington,  on  the  River  Derwent,  about  12  miles  from  Its 
mouth.  Mount  \\>llingion  is  often  snow-capped  even  in  the  niiddle  of  summer, 
and  the  Ucrweat,  which  forms  une  of  the  finest  nnturat  bartxjurs  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  is  here  2  miles  wide  and  has  sufficient  depth  and  capiicity  for 
almost  any  number  of  vessels  of  the  larjjcai  tonnage.  The  country  around 
Hobarl  is  delightful,  and  the  city  is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  and  summer 
resort  of  wealthy  Ausii-alians.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  thus  speaks  of  this  attrac- 
ti%-cciiy  : — "  It  is  beautifully  situateti.  jiist  at  the  point  where  the  river  becomes 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains  from  which  views  can  be  had 
which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  district  In  Europe.  And  the  air  of  Hobart 
is  perfect  air.  The  summer  weather  is  delicious.  All  fruits  which  .nrc  iit« 
tropical  grow  to  perfection,  and  grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air.  ....  So  much  in 
regard  la  the  gifts  bestowed  by  nnltrrc  nn  the  Tasmaniun  capita!.  Art  has  made 
h  a  pretty,  clean,  well  constructed  town,  with  good  streets  and  handsome 
buildings." 

Launcestoo  {am),  the  only  other  large  town,  bafinectty  on  the  Tamar,  about 
40  miles  from  its  mouth  (Port  Dalrympic),  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  North 
and  South  Esk  rivers.  Though  not  so  populous  as  Hoban,  its  trade  is  as  iro- 
portant  and  even  greater  in  value  than  that  of  the  capital,  its  nearness  to 
Australia  giving  it  a  great  .idvantage  as  an  outlet  for  the  minerni  and  other 
products  of  the  colony. 
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The  most  imponaat  of  the  smaller  towns  are  BeacoosGeld,  a  gold-minins 
ceolreoD  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Tamar.  in  the  county  of  Dcifoo  ;  WanUh. 
the  township  at  the  foot  of  the  bmous  Mount  Bischoff',  the  tia  bum  whkb  ii 
conveyed  by  rail  to  Emo  Bay  (Buroie)  and  shipped  thence  to  Launceston  for 
smelting:  Rlaearooma,  the  shipping  port  for  the  tin  mines  in  the  north-east ; 
Geor^town,  a  ualering.phce  at  the  inouth  of  the  Tamar;  Davooport,  which 
includes  Formby,  with  Torquay  jFJcvonport  East)  at  the  mouih  Of  the  Mervy. 
and  Latrobe,  at  the  head  of  the  esiuary  ;  the  agricultural  centres  of  Deloraine 
and  Westbnry,  both  on  the  railway  which  leaves  the  Hobart  and  Launceston 
Main  Line  at  Evansdale  Junction  and  is  now  open  to  Ulrerttoae,  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  Emu  Bay  ;  Stanley  or  Circular  Head, 
the  chief  port  in  the  north-west ;  Codnna.  the  centre  of  the  Pieman  River  gold- 
fidds;  Franklin,'  on  the  Huon  River,  bmous  for  its  apples,  pears,  and  jam 
fruits  ;  New  Norfolk,  in  the  hop-growing  district  north  of  Hohart ;  Looirford, 
en  the  Norfolk  Plains,  the  "  Garden  of  Tasmania ; "  and  Fingal,  a  coal-mining 
town  on  the  South  Esk  River,  lao  miles  north-east  of  Hobart.  and  70  miles 
south-east  of  La\u)cestoii.  There  are  a  large  number  of  other  delightful  little 
towns  and  pretty  villages  in  this  prosperous  and  pre-eminently  British  colony. 


NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands 
known  as  the  North  Island  and  the  South  Island,  together  with  a 
much  smaller  istand  called  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south  of  South 
Island,  and  a  number  of  outlying  islands  collectively  known  as  the 
Off  Islands — the  whole  group  being  situated  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  i,ocx>  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Australia.' 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  in  December,  1640.  by  the  famous  Dutch  navi. 
f^ator,  Tasman.  who  gave  it  the  name,  first  of  all,  of  Staaum  or  StaaUmiAnd, 
in  honour  of  the  Slates-General  or  Parliament  of  Holland,  afterwards  altering 
it  to  A'tn-d  Ze^imtJa.  after  bis  native  province  of  Zccland  in  Holland.  Tasman 
did  not  land  on  any  part  of  the  ijiLinds,  und  no  Btuopcan  is  known  to  have 
visited  the  islands  until  1769,  when  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  landed  at 
Poverty  Bay.  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Island.  The  account  which  the 
natives  tbenuelves  gave  of  their  luipressions  of  Cook's  arrival,  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Poladi.  who  bad  it  from  the  mouths  of  ihcir  children  in  1836.  "Tbey 
took  the  ship  at  first  for  a  ^gantic  bird,  and  were  struck  with  the  beauty  uid 
sifc  of  its  wings,  u  ihcy  supposed  the  sails  to  be  But  on  seeing  a  smaller 
bird,  unfledged,  descending  into  the  water,  and  a  number  of  parti-coloured 
beings,  apparently  in  human  shape,  the  bird  was  regarded  as  a  houseful  of 
divinities.     Nothing  could  exceed  tbeir  astonishment.     The  sudden  death  of 
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their  chief  (it  proved  to  be  tbcir  great  fighting  gccernl)  was  regarded  as  a 
thunderbolt  of  these  new  gods.  To  revenge  lliemsclv:^  was  the  dearest  wish 
of  the  tribe,  bin  how  to  accomplish  it  with  divinities  who  could  kill  them  at  a 
distance  wiu  diSicuU  10  determine."  Cook  took  fbrmal  possession  of  the  islunds 
and  spent  altogether  327  days  in  surveying  the  coaMs,  &c..  quitting  it  for  the 
last  time  in  1777.  Soon  after,  the  islands  became  a  favourite  resort  of  Briti&h, 
French,  and  American  whalers,  whose  stations  wefts  scattered  along  the  southern 
coasts  and  on  both  sides  of  Cook  Strait  Australian  traders  then  began  to  visit 
the  country,  and,  in  1814,  the  first  missionary  station  was  established,  but  the 
first  iictual  settlement  was  not  made  until  1839,  and  in  the  following  year  New 
Zealand  became  a  British  Colony,  Captain  Hobson  having  concluded  the  Treaty 
of  WaitoHgi,  by  which  the  native  chiefe  ceded  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to 
Great  Britain.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  greatly  checked  at  various  limes 
by  wars  with  the  natives,  whose  power  was  not  t'lnally  broken  until  i88i,and, 
though  some  disturbances  have  since  occurred,  no  further  trouble  is  probable 
or  even  possible. 

BOUNDARIES:  The  South  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  boundary  of 
New  Zealand  on  all  sides.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  t>ctween 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  is  now  distinguished  as  the  Tftsman 
Sea,  in  honour  of  the  first  discoverer  of  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
znania. 

The  pofitloa  of  New  Zealand  in  the  South  Paci6c  Ocean  is  almost  at  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  North  Atlantic.  A  line  drawn  from  Green- 
wich through  the  centre  of  the  globe  and  continued  to  the  surface  on  the  opposite 
side,  would  reappear  near  Antipodes  Islets^  which  arc  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
to  the  south  of  South  Island.  But,  allhouyh  the  grograpbical  position  of  the 
'•  Brilaiii  of  the  South  "  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  BriUin  of  the 
North ,  its  environment  is  entirely  difTcrcnt — the  British  Islands  being  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  greatest  extent  of  land  on  the  globe,  and  New  Zealand  almost 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  eitent  of  water;  further,  while  Great  Britain  is.  as 
it  were,  raoorcd  alongside  the  largest  of  the  land  masses.  New  Zealand  is  divided 
by  over  1,000  miles  of  sea  from  the  ccarest,  and  that  the  smallest,  of  the  conti- 
nents. But,  "  looking  at  the  extent,  climate,  fertility,  abundant  coast-line  and 
harbours,  adaptation  for  trade,  and  the  bright  future  that  awaits  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  Australasia,"  New  Zealand  justly  merits  lb«  title 
of  the  "  Britain  of  the  South." 

In  sbap*,  New  Zealand,  as  seen  on  the  map,  resembles  a  top-boot,  turned 
npside  down,  broken  in  two  just  above  the  instep,  and  having  the  toe  pointing 
towards  Australia — the  North  Iitand  representing  the  foot,  the  South  hiand. 
the  top  or  leg,  and  Stewart  litand  "the  torn  loop."  New  Zealand  thus  ro> 
sembles  Italy  in  shape,  as  it  also  does  In  size,  climatCt  and  Datural  condittoos 
generally,  and,  "if  Italy  were  insular  and  surrotmded  by  vast  tracts  of  water,  the 
resemblance  would  be  complete." 

EXTENT  :  With  the  exception  of  the  northern  portion  of  North 
Island,  which  bends  towards  the  north-west,  the  islands  extend  in  a 
south-west  to  north-east  direction  for  nearly  x,2oo  miles,  but  a 
straight  line  from  the  North  Cape^  in  North  Island,  lo  the  South 
Cap€,  in  Stewart  Island,  does  not  exceed  900  miles  in  length.  The 
breadth  varies  from  a  few  miles,  as  at  Auckland,  to  250  miles,  the 
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average  being  about  xao  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  over 
100.000  square  mtlcs,^  or  considerably  more  than  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

North  IsUnd  is  550  miles  long,  atxl  his  an  area  of  about  44.500  square  miles, 
or  one-tenth  less  than  that  of  England.  Us  brcvlth  vanes  from  a  few  miles, 
OS  at  AnckL-ind.  to  350  mrics  bctwccQ  Cape  t^nioot  and  East  Cape. 

South  Island  is  also  about  550  miles  in  lengtb.  Its  breadth  varies  from  19s 
to  300  mites,  and  it  h.-is  anareaof58,500X)uaremi[es,  50  that  it  is  almost  equal 
in  extent  to  England  and  Wales  together. 

Stewart  Island  is  much  smaller,  being  only  30  miles  long.  »$  miles  hroftd. 
and  with  an  area  of  not  more  than  668  square  miles. 

The  Off  Islasdt  include  the  Chatham  Islands,  500  square  miles,  ibeAudcUnd 
Islands,  300  square  miles,  and  other  smaller  grtnips  and  islets. 

COASTS  :  The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  nearly  equal  in  e«enl  ibc 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  but  though  they  are,  in  parts,  deeply  in- 
dented by  numerous  inlets,  they  are  not  so  rich  in  harbours  and 
navigable  estuaries  as  the  British  coasts. 

No  put  of  New  ZealatKl  u  more  than  75  miles  from  the  Ma,  an  impaftaM 
(act  in  conoection  with  the  development  of  the  countrj,  anH  which  would  be 
still  more  so  but  that  the  harbours  are  wry  unequally  disthbatcd,  nnd  really 
safe  and  commodious  hartMurs  are  not  numerous ;  while  long  stretches  of  coast, 
cspectall)'  on  the  western  side  of  South  Island,  arc  destitute  of  a  single  natural 
harbour.  North  Island  is  much  more  irregular  in  shape  and  rocve  deeply  Ja> 
dented  than  South  Island,  the  coasts  of  which,  except  in  the  tKtrth  and  soulb* 
west,  are  remark.-ibly  bold  and  unbroken.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  western 
coast  of  this  island  is  open  and  evposed — Westport,  Greymouth,  and  Hokiiika 
being  the  only  available  harbours.  The  * '  Sounds  "  on  the  south-western  coaA 
are  long,  narrow.  6ord4ike  inlets,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  clilb,  and  afford  some  of 
the  grandest  .ind  most  picturesque  coast  scenery  in  the  world.  Other  parts  of 
Ihecoost  ofSouthlsl^md  and  portions  of  th.-|l  of  North  Istandare  very  benutiful. 
The  symmetrical  cone  of  Mount  Egmont,  on  the  west  coa4t  of  North  Island, 
is  a  striking  fcnture,  and,  viewed  from  a  little  distance  from  the  tbore,  it  appears 
to  rise  from  the  sea. 

INLETS:  llie  chief  inlets  in  the  .\W/Jk  fj/anJ  are  the  Bay  of  IsUndit 
Haoraki  GmU,  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  on  the  north-raiit ;  Poverty  Bay  and 
Hawkc  Bay,  on  the  east ;  PallUer  Bay  and  Port  NichoUoD,  on  the  south  ;  and 
the  North  nr.d  South  TaranaU  Bights,  with  Kawfala,  Manulaiu,  Kalpara,  and 
Hokianffm  Harbours,  on  the  west  co.tst. 

The  ptincipal  opetiirics  in  the  SimJJk  hlamd  are  Golden  Bay  and  Tasmaa 
Bay,  on  the  north ;  Cloudy  Bay,  00  the  north-cast ;  Pegasas  Bay,  with  Port 
Lyiichon,  and  Akaroa  HartMor,  on  the  cast ;  Otago  Harbaor  and  Molyceux 
Bay,  on  the  south-east ;  Bluff  Harbour,  New  River  Harbour,  nnd  Tewaewaa 
Bay.  00  tbe  south  ;  and  Chalky  lolet.  Dusky  Bay,  and  UUford  Sound,  uti  the 
south-west ;  to^cthci  with  Canterbury  Bight  on  the  east  coast,  and  Wcstland 
nnd  Karamea  Bights  oti  the  west  coast 

In  Steu-arl  htixnA  the  only  Urge  inlets  arc  Port  Pagasoi  on  tbe  sooth,  and 
Patersoa  Inl«t  on  the  easL 
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STRAITS ;  The  principal  straits  nre  Cook  Strait.  i\  navignbl*  chAonel ,  from 
15  to  60  miles  in  width,  between  North  and  South  Island ;  Fove&ux  Strait,  15 
miles  in  width,  between  South  Island  and  Stcivart  Island  ;  Coromandel  Chumel* 
between  Great  Barrier  Island  and  the  Coromandcl  PeninsuU.  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Haaraki  Gulf;  and  French  Pmi,  between  D'Urville  t&land  and  the 
north  const  of  South  liitnnd,  on  the  eastern  side  ol  Tasnt.in  Bay. 

CAPES  :  'ITlc  principal  headlands  in  the  JVor/A  hland  are  Cape  Maria  Van 
Diemen,  the  most  westerly  point ;  North  Cape,  the  most  northerly ;  East  Cape. 
the  most  easterly  \  and  Cape  PalUaer,  the  most  southerly  point  or  the  island. 
Cape  Egmoat  is  the  extreme  point  of  the  great  outcurve  on  the  west  coasL 

In  the  Svuih  hland  the  chief  c-ipcs  are  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  northerly 
point;  Cape  Jackson  and  Cape  Campbell,  on  the  north-east ;  Eait  Head  and 
Cape  Sattnders,  on  the  aist ;  The  Bluff  .ind  Windsor  Point,  on  Ibe  south  ;  with 
West  Cape,  Cascade  Point,  and  Cape  Foulwind,  on  the  west. 

At  the  southof  5/f«Mr/ /j/anJis  South  Cape.  South- West  Cape  is  the  ex. 
treme  point  of  an  adjacent  i&1et,nnd  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Now  Zealand. 

ISLANDS:  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  islands  and  islets  on  tha 
consLt  of  the  main  islands,  such  as  the  Three  KioKS  olT  the  extreme  northern 
coast,  the  Great  Barrier  and  other  islands  on  the  north-east  const  of  North 
Island,  D'Urville  and  Arapawa  Islands  on  the  north-east  coast  of  South 
Island,  and  Resolution  and  other  islands  on  the  south-west  coast  Kapltl 
Island  is  in  Cook  Strait,  and  Ruaptdte  Island  in  Koveaux  Siratt. 

The  Of  Istaitiii  of  New  Zealand  include  several  islaod'groups  and  islets  sttu- 
ntcd  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  itic  main  islands. 
They  include  the  Chatham  Islands,  about  536  mi  les  to  the  east  of  Lytlclton ;  the 
Auckland  IstaiuU,  180  miles,  and  Campbell  Iilaiid,  about  330  mili>.s  to  the  sonlh 
of  South  Island ;  the  Bounty  Islands  and  the  Antipodes  Islets,  about  470  mites 
fcist  of  Stewart  Island;  and  the  Kermadec  Islands,  a  ^rotip  600  miles  north-east 
of  Auckland.  All  these  and  u  tew  other  small  islands  beloug  to  New  Zealand, 
but  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chatham  group,  have  a  permanent 
population.  Tlicy  are  occasionally  visited  by  wtialcrs.  and  on  many  of  them 
supplies  of  food,  &c.,  are  stored,  in  case  of  ve&sels  being  wrecked  on  tbcm. 

RELIEF  :  The  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  agreeably  diversified 
by  lofty  mountains,  wooded  hills,  well-grassed  plains,  fertile  valleys, 
beautiful  lakes,  and  swiftly-flowing  rivers.  In  the  South  Island,  the 
snow-covered  "cloud-piercing"  Southern  Alps,  with  their  huge 
glaciers  and  alpine  lakes,  rival  those  of  Switzerland,  while  the  lofty 
volcanoes  and  the  wonderful  lakes  and  hot  springs  of  the  North 
Island  are  among  the  most  marvellous  physical  phenomena  on  the 
globe. 

The  sceaery  In  North  Island  has  all  the  Jtntce  and  charms  of  Southern  Italy, 
with  volcanoes  that  surpass  Vesuvius  and  rival  Etiui  in  altitude,  with  a  brilliant 
sky  and  a  marvellously  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  the  Hoi  Lake  district,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  prior  ta  the  terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera  in  1886, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  famous  I^ike  Rotomahami,  with  the  twiling  springs 
and  the  marvellous  Pink  and  White  Terraces,  was,  and  to  sonic  extent  still  is, 
a  veritable  wonderlnnd.'  In  South  IsLind,  the  massive  lofty  mouniams,  exten- 
sive inovvfields,  huge  glaciers,  snow-capped  peaks,  foaming  torrents,  mist- 
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crowned  waterfalls,  pUcid  l&kes  embosomed  in  deep  mounmio-TaDesrs.  recsD 
and  rival  Ibe  grandly -ptctumquc  scenery  of  SwitierLond.  Compued  with  Aos- 
tndia,  notfaiop  can  be  more  complete  th.in  ibe  contrast  between  tbaivast  cooa- 
ti7  and  New  Zealand.  '  Marcus  Clarke  has  told  us  thai  wdrdndandMlj  it  the 
dorainitnt  note  of  Aastratian  scenery,  which  is  true  cnoofh,  for  the  AaamMmn 
landscape  is  as  lonely,  as  mdanefaoly.  and  as  solemn  as  the  Roman  CampapM. 
with  the  added  weirdness  of  itnnpe  boric-shedding  trees,  and  of  oDOoaib  birds 
and  beasts.  New  Zealand  is  wholly  different— severe  and  frawning  in  tfaesonth, 
open  and  alluring  in  the  nonb,  with  a  bright  Polynesian  tovdiiwH.  Awftralia 
ts,  in  summer,  aland  of  dry  rivers, brown  grass, ydlow. lurid elaie.andbnaqr 
sun  ;  and.  in  the  greater  port  of  winter,  a  land  of  blue  sky  and  soft,  smoky  haie. 
New  Zealand,  in  sctnuDcr.  may  resemble  parts  of  Australia  in  winter,  but  d>e  has 
a  real  winter  in  the  South  Island  and  a  wet  winter  in  her  extreme  north.  The 
west  of  the  Middle  or  Sooth  Island,  whence  come  the  New  Zealand  coal  and 
gold,  b  a  country  of  constant  rain,  of  giaciers.  and  of  tree-ferns  and  chatlcfiBK 
paroquets,  inexpfcssibly  distinct  from  the  dried-up  Australian  gold6eilds  of 
Sandhurst.  Scnith  Central  Australia  has  the  dimatc  of  Greece,  while  New 
Zealand,  owing  to  its  enormous  length  from  north  to  south,  has,  Uke  Japan,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  all  the  climates  of  the  world,  except  the  dry  and  intense 
brilliancy  of  Australia  or  of  Greece.  New  Zealand,  which  is  all  but  tropical  In 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  is  Scotch  at  InvercargiU.'^  But,  apojt  from  its  aliNDc, 
volcanic,  and  tropical  feAtures,  the  general  charairter  of  the  New  Zealand 
scenery  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  Mr.  TroQope 
thinks  that  "in  New  Zealand  evoything  is  English,  and  that  the  scenery,  the 
cdour.  and  general  appearance  of  the  waters,  and  the  shape  of  the  hilLs,  are 
altogether  nn-Australian.  and  very  like  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  'Hie  mountains  are  fannm, 
and  sharp,  and  serrated,  the  rivers  arc  brtght  and  rapid,  and  the  lakes  are 
deep  and  blue,  and  bosomed  among  the  mountains.  If  a  long-sleeping  Rriion 
could  be  set  down  among  the  Otago  HiUs,  and,  on  awaking,  be  told  that  he 
was  travelling  in  Galway,  or  the  west  of  Scotlnnd,  be  might  be  easily  decelwd, 
though  he  knew  these  countries  well ;  but  be  would  feel  ai  otice  dial  he  waa 
being  hoaxed,  if  he  were  idd  in  any  pan  oi  AustnUia  thai  ha  was  Wttwnfcig 
among  Irish  or  British  scenery." 

MOUNTAINS  :  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lofty  volcanic  pcaka, 
the  mountains  of  North  Island  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  do 
not  vie  in  grandeur  or  magnitude  with  the  g^CAt  ranges  which 
traverse  the  South  Island,  and  rise,  in  the  massive  Southern  Alps« 
far  above  the  snow-line. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  relief  of  New  Zealaud  Is  the  loag  -»*rTTtaia 
rtaga.  whkh  mas  through  both  IsUodt,  in  the  direction  of  south-west  lo  nortb- 
east,  from  Windsor  Point  in  the  south-west  of  South  Island  to  East  Cape  in 
the  north-east  of  North  Island.  This  range,  cocuisting  of  "  up-heaved  xooea  of 
stratified  and  massive  rocks  of  different  ages,  constitutes  the  powerfal  bacfc> 
boo*  of  ths  cooatry,"  and  is  Ivoken  only  by  the  Slnul  and  by  occasional 
passes. 

In  the  North  Island,  the  mala  raar*  extends,  uitder  various  names,  from  the 
north-eastern  outciirve  to  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait — the  two  prtncipnl  sections 
being  the  Raahioe  Range  and  the  Taranaa  Moaatalas.     The  former  has  an 
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Average  height  or  about  4,000  feet,  and  is  clefl  by  a  gorge  itiroiigli  which  the 
Manawatu  River  flows.  The  latter  extends  to  the  south  of  this  river  and  il 
prolonged  southwards,  ultimately  terminating  m  the  bold  headlands  which  riss 
on  either  side  of  Port  Nicholson. 

A  series  of  minor  ranges  extends  between  the  main  range  and  the  south-eastern 
coast  from  the  shores  of  Hawke  Bay  to  Cape  ralllscr,  while  lo  the  west  and 
north  of  the  Ruahlne  Range  rise  the  Kilmanawa  and  other  ranges,  beyond 
which  lies  the  ^Vcntfer/and  o/Neto  ZtaianJ.  To  ihc  south  of  Lake  Taupo  rise 
the  lofty  cone  or  Toog:artro,  an  active  volcano,  6,500  feet  in  height,  and  the  sttll 
loftier  and  more  massive  Ruapehti,  an  extinct  volcano,  9,195  feet  above  the  sea. 
Between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  (he  remarkable  Hot  ImJu  Dis- 
trict, famous  for  its  hot  lakes,  mud  volcanoes,  boiling  springs,  and  the  exquisite 
terraces — which,  alas,  were  destroyed  in  1S86.  when  Mouat  Tarawera,  till  then 
believed  to  be  a  wholly  extinct  volcano,  broke  out  with  terrific  vkilence,  and 
devastated  what  had  been,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful regions  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  other  ranges,  such  as  the  Coromandel  Range,  &c.,  in  the 
northern  half  of  North  Island,  but  they  seldom  exceed  1,500  fet-t  in  height,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  numcmtis  i-solated  volcanic  peak.*!,  none  of  which, 
however,  approach  in  altitude  or  grandeur  the  symmetricnl  snow-capped  cone 
of  Mount  Effinont,  an  extinct  volcano,  standing  in  solitary  state  in  the  centre  of 
a  rounded  promonlory  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island.  This  reninrkable 
mountain  is  almost  a  perfect  cone,  and  its  sides,  which  nre  clothed  with  mng- 
niCceni  forests,  "curve  off  so  gently  andgraoefully  intoihegencralslope  of  ihfl 
country,  that,  viewed  from  a  Utile  distance  from  the  shore,  il  appears  to  rise 
from  the  sea." 

Three  distinct  lines  ofcraten  occur  in  North  Island,  one  at  the  ^(yf/Zf/awA, 
in  the  cxtrrnie  north ;  one  at  Aucklami,  near  which  over  30  craters  may  be 
counted ;  and  one  from  Mount  EgmonI  to  White  Island,  an  active  volcano  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty,  about  30  miles  from  the  shore.  Numerous  other  islands  on 
the  coast  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  indicate  a  submarine  continuation  of  the 
volcanic  areas.  Strangely  enough,  no  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  in  the  South 
Island,  although  slight  cartliquokes  occur  in  both  islands. 

In  the  South  Island,  the  main  range  is,  as  in  the  North  Island,  known  by 
different  names  in  different  parts,  but,  unlike  those  of  the  north,  the  southern 
ranges  run  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  coast.  The  central  and  loftiest 
portion  of  the  chain  is  known  as  the  SoDtbem  Alps,  which  rise  far  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  culminating  point,  Mount  Cook,  rises  to  a  height 
of  ia.350  feet,  and  is  thus  no  mean  rival  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of  the 
European  Alps.  This  massive  mounlain,  with  Mount Hockstftttr,  it.soo  feet, 
and  many  other  heights,  ore  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  while  the  higher 
ralleys  are  iilled  with  immense  ginciera,  which  f<Kd  the  alpine  lakes,  the  basins 
of  which  were  formed  by  ancient  glaciers  of  still  greater  extcni. 

L  "Towards  the  north  of  the  island,  the  principal  ranges  diverge  tike  the  legs 
of  a  compass,  forming  an  eastern  branch,  which  terminates  et  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Jackson,  and  a  western  branch  called  the  Tasoan  MouotalDi,  ter- 
minating at  Cape  Farewell.  Above  the  fork,  whence  tlicse  t»o  p:  incipal  cUains 
diverge,  rises  the  lofty  peak  of  Mount  FrankUn,  10,000  feet  in  height,  clothed 
in  dazzling  snow,  and  surmounting,  like  a  watch-tower,  all  the  northern  region  of 
the  island.     In  the  western  branch  are  the  conspicuous  peaks  of  M^unt  Arthur, 


Afinmi  Smvwdom,  and  Mourn/  Per/,  tbe  Uiter  being:  6,000  feet  in  beght;  ukdi 
the  eastern  brand)  an  Sen  A'tvit.  Aftnmi  Rinioul,  and  Matint  RiekwumJ." 

Between  Mount  FraoUin  and  the  west  coast  are  tiw  Papana  UoutalB^  a 
detached  range  between  the  Boiler  and  the  Grey  Rirers :  between  the  same 
moaniain  and  the  east  coast  are  the  Kaikoara  Moantaioi .  which  rise  in  Attmmt 
Odin  to  a  height  of  9,700  feet,  and  tbe  Looker*  On  Monntauu,  so  named  bf 
Captain  Cook  froin  a  number  of  oatives  whom  he  obsenrcd  watching  tbe  ships. 

To  the  south  of  the  Southern  Alps,  the  country  is  very  mouotainoos.  aod 
some  of  the  mounlaiiu  aiialn  a  considerable  hetghi,  tbe  loftiest  being  ifovmf 
Eanutaw.  9.165  feet,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Wakatipo. 

Stewart  Island  is  also  mountainous,  but  its  highest  peak,  Moumi  Angkm,  is 
only  3.aoo  feet. 

-.•  The  most  extensTc  plains  in  New  Zealand  are  the  Canlerbary  PUIss. 
which  extend  from  Banks*  Peninsnia  10  the  Southern  Alps,  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles.  Narrowa'plain5alM>exteQda!ong  the  western  coast  of  South  Island, 
and  there  are  several  level  or  slightly  undulating  tracts  of  considerable  extent 
in  tbe  North  Island. 

RIVERS :  New  Zealand  abounds  in  rivers,  and  running  streams 
are  numerous  everywhere.  Though  some  of  the  rivers  are  ot  cotk 
siderable  leng:tb,  none  are  navigable  for  more  than  a  short  portion  of 
their  course.  The  longest  rivers  are  the  Waikato,  in  North  Island, 
and  the  Clutha,  in  South  Island. 

The  mountains  of  New  Zealand  altogether  surpass  those  of  Australia,  and 
rival  those  of  almost  any  mountain  region  on  the  globe,  but  its  riven,  owing  to 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  mountain  ranges  and  tbe  narrowness  of  tbe  ooantry.  are 
comparatively  small  and  generally  so  rapid  in  their  course  as  to  be  useless  (or 
navigation.  Tbe  WaOtato,  the  chief  n\-er  in  the  North  Island,  is  170  miles  in 
length;  it  rises  on  tbe  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Ruapebu  and  Sows  throogih 
Lake  Taupo.  and  thence  north  through  a  remarkable  scries  of  hot  spriofs, 
which  extend  along  its  banks  for  more  than  a  mile.  "The  river  here  plunges 
through  a  deep  valley,  and  its  floods,  whirling  and  foam'mg  around  rocky 
islets,  dash  with  a  loud  uproar  through  the  defile.  Along  its  banks  white 
clouds  of  steam  ascend  from  hot  cascades  falling  into  the  river,  and  ftoa  basins 
full  of  boiling  water  ^ut  in  by  white  masses  of  stone.  Steaming  fountalnsrise 
at  short  Intervals,  sometimes  two  or  more  playing  simultaneously,  and  pro- 
ducing endless  diuges.  as  iliough  expenments  were  being  made  with  a  graad 
system  of  waterworks.  r)r.  Hochsteiicr  counted  seventy-six  separate  clouds  of 
steam  visible  from  a  single  station .  and  among  them  were  ntuneroos  totermittenl 
geyser-like  fountains,  with  periodical  water  eruptions."  The  most  graphic  de- 
scription, however,  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  peculiar  grandeur  and  beatay 
of  tbeae  natural  wonders.  About  too  miles  from  Lake  Taupo  the  river  bends 
sharply  west  and  enta:s  the  Ncnh  Taiaoaki  Bight  by  an  estuary,  accessible 
to  large  vessels,  while  small  steamers  can  ascetul  tbe  river  itself  for  80  mtlea. 

Other  considerable  rivers  in  the  North  Island  are  the  TbaBCs  or  Waibo, 
and  tbe  Piake.  both  Rowing  north  into  the  Kirth  of  Thames — as  the  soutbeni 
exxeosioo  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf  is  called — and  both  navigable  for  small  vessels ; 
the  Walrea,  in  the  north,  which  enten  Katpara  Harbour ;  the  Waneanal.  tao 
miles  in  length,  which  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tongariro  and  falts  into 
South  Taranaki  Bight ,  and  the  Hatt.  whidi  flows  into  Port  Nichplsoo. 
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In  South  Island,  the  largcsi  river  is  the  Datha  or  Molynenx,  which  receives 
the  overflow  from  Lakes  Hawea,  Wnnalca,  «nd  Wakatipu,  and  has  a  loulherly 
course  of  170  milM  into  Molynciix  Bay.  Several  rivers  rise  among  the  glaciers 
of  the  Southern  Alps,  nnd  flow  eastwards  into  Pepasus  Bay  and  Canterbury 
Bighl,  and  westwards  into  Wcsiland  Bight.  The  eastern  rivers  of  South 
Island  are  much  longer  than  those  which  dmin  Ihe  short  w(-'»icrn  slope,  bul  all 
alike  art!  unnavi^ble  and  subject  to  heavy  floods.  ThL-WaitaJd,  which  drains 
three  ofthe  alpine  lakes  and  flows  into  the  sea  ai  the  southern  end  of  Canterbury 
Bight,  is  s  considerable  stream  ;  the  two  largest  of  the  western  rivirrs,  the  BuUer 
and  the  Grey,  drain  the  country  to  the  west  of  Mount  Franklin  and  are  both 
navigable  (o  some  cxlenl.  A  numlier  of  other  rivers  :irr  of  some  local  import* 
nnce,  their  estuaries  in  many  cases  forming  small  but  useful  harbours,  while 
the  streams,  when  unnavignble  even  for  boats  or  canoes,  supply  abundant 
water-power  for  working  the  gold  mines  and  for  other  purposes.  Altogether, 
New  Zealand  Is  favoured  far  above  Australia  in  the  abundance  of  perennial 
rivers  and  running  streams,  and  in  an  entire  immunity  from  the  droughts,  which 
prove  so  disastrous  in  many  parts  of  Australia. 

LAKES:  The  lakes  of  New  Zealand  arc  doubly  interesting — 
those  of  North  Island  being  of  vokank  ori^in^  while  the  alpine 
lakes  of  South  Island  have  been  formed  hy  glacial  action. 

The  largest  hike  in  North  Ulaod  is  Lake  Taapo,  a  beautiful  expanse  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  with  a  diameter  of  soroc  3a  miles  and  an  area  of 
obout  300  square  miles,  and  of  unknown  depth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  tablcUod 
from  which  rise  numerous  volcanic  cones,  while  in  the  vicinity  are  a  number  of 
hot  springs,  many  of  them  of  an  extremely  high  temperature,  nnd  some  actually 
bailing.  To  the  south  of  Taupo,  and  midway  between  Its  shores  and  llie  active 
volcano  of  Tongariro,  is  Ihe  small  lake  of  Roto-*ira,  at  an  elevation  of  over 
1.700  feet.  But  tht  lake  district — a  region  which  fomis  one  of  Ihe  wonders  of 
Ihe  world — lies  10  Ihe  northward  of  Taupo.  about  midway  between  thai  Inkc 
aiid  the  sliorcs  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  Here  a  belt  of  country,  some  30  mites  in 
width,  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  hot  lakes,  mud  volcanoes,  solfataras,  fuma- 
roles,  and  hot  springs  throwing  up  jets  of  boiling  water  and  compiirablc  only 
to  the  famous  geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Yellowstone.  Of  the  sixteen  lakes  in 
Ihe  district,  the  largest  is  the  picturesque  Lake  Torawera,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  which  rises  the  well-known  Mount  Torawera.  Next  in  sice  is  Lake  Rotoma, 
fringed  by  numerous  hot  springs ;  but  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  previous  to  the 
lerrible  eruption  of  1886,  was  the  Rotomabana^  or  I-Iot  L.tke,  which  was  then, 
however,  considerably  altered,  while  the  famous  Pink  .ind  While  Ternices,  the 
boiling  springs,  and  the  resplendent  basins  of  warm  or  hot  water,  which  formed 
a  series  of  exquisite  natural  baths,  were  destroyed. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Southern  Alps,  in  South  Island,  are  a  number  of  true 
alpine  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  both  in  sixe  and  depth,  arc  found  towards 
llie  south.  T«  Aaau  (133  square  miles),  Manipori,  W&katipa  (114  square  miles), 
Wanaka,  and  Hawea  ore  ibe  largest;  further  north  are  Pnkaki,  Tekapo,  nnd 
Oahau,  fed  by  the  Monnt  Cook  glaciers  and  drained  by  Ihe  Waitaki  River, 
•■  The  bottoms  of  many  of  these  lakes  are  far  below  the  sea  level,  though  they 
must  have  been  filling  up  for  ages  by  the  sediment  carried  into  them,  a  proof 
that  either  the  entire  land  was  once  much  higher,  or  that  the  lakes  have  been 
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ground  out  by  glaciers."  Tbe  lakes  lo  the  north  of  Mount  Cook  are  smaner 
in  size,  but  there  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water — Lake  Elleimerc — on  ibe 
cast  coast,  close  to  Bonks'  Peninsula.  &tany  of  the  inlets  along  the  coast  are  so 
nearly  enclosed  by  land  as  to  fonn  salt-water  lakes  or  lochs. 

CLIMATE  :  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  diflers 
only  from  that  of  Great  Britain  in  being  warmer  and  more  equable, 
while  the  air  is  drier  and  more  elastic^  High  winds  and  gales  are 
frequent,  and  rain  falls  all  the  year  round. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  North  Island,  the  climate  is  sub-tropical  and  decidedly 
warm  in  summer,  and  over  the  whole  of  North  Island  frost  and  snow  arc  un- 
known except  on  the  uplands  and  mountains  ;  while,  in  the  South  Island,  the 
frost  is  occasionally  severe  at  sea-lcvel  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  beat  in  sunt* 
mcr  is  t-ery  great.  In  the  extreme  south,  severe  frosts  and  deep  snow  on  the 
Qplands  are  common  in  winter.  Stewart  Island  is  subject  lo  violent  winds  and 
frequent  fops. 

The  climate  as  a  whole  is  agreeable,  having  neither  extreme  heal  nor  intenM 
cold,  but.  of  coorae.  it  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  a  colony  thai 
exiendsovera  thousandrailes  from  north  to  south.  "  The  changes  of  weather 
and  temperature  are  very  sudden,  the  transition  from  beat  to  cold,  from  sun- 
shine to  rain,  from  calms  to  gales,  being  so  frequent  and  marked  as  to  dcly 
calculation,  and  to  prevent  its  being  said  that  there  U  any  uniformly  wet  or 
dry  season  in  the  year." 

Dr.  Moore,  in  his  interesting  work  on  New  Zealand,*  says  that  the  bright  and 
bracing  climate  of  New  Zealand  stimulates  the  faculties  of  the  whole  nalare 
of  the  immigrant,  so  that  he  who  has  been  slow,  unintelligent,  and  depressed 
m  England,  becomes  quick,  lively,  hopeful,  and  energetic  in  the  "  Britain  of 
the  South."'  The  Briton,  he  further  remarks,  who  travels  for  health,  and  looks 
round  the  wcrld  fbr  a  region  where  pure  and  t)raciog  or  mild  air.  interesting' 
natives, beautiful  scenery,  good  water  for  drinking,  mineral  baths,  his  accustomed 
food,  convenient  excursions,  and  pleasant  society  among  people  of  his  own 
Language,  will  find  all  these,  together  with  an  unsurpassed  climate,  in  New 
Zealand;  and  at  Auckland,  tbe  Bay  of  Islands,  Napier,  Rotortxa,  or  Ndson, 
be  will  discover  a  new  world  of  calm  delight  in  a  balmy  yet  invigorating  atmo* 
sphere.  And  it  is  really  astonishing  how  cheerfully  one,  fresh  from  the  gloom 
of  wet  days  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  or  other  huge 
smoky  cities,  can  wait  indoors  in  New  Zealand  for  the  cessation  of  a  rainstom. 
There  is  almost  always  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  somc\»'hcre — and  what  a  blue  I 
Read  Froude's  eloquent  description  in  "  Oceana."  There  is  an  exhilaration 
in  the  air,  only  temporarily  veiled  by  the  transient  dull  weather. 

Tbe  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-west,  and  the  raiofaU  is  much  heavier 
on  tbe  western  than  on  the  eastern  coasts — the  amoiml  falling  ai  Tarunaki,  on 
Ibe  west  coast  of  North  Island,  being  more  than  double  the  fall  at  Napier,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  inland  ;  while  in  the  South  Island  nearly  five  times  as 
moch  rmin  falls  on  the  west  coast  as  on  tbe  easL  The  snow-line  is  at  a  height 
of  about  7.500  feet,  and  thus  the  summit  of  Ruapchti.  tbe  highest  rooxintaln  in 
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the  North  Island,  and  the  higher  portions  of  the  great  ranges  in  the  South 
Island,  arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow.' 

PLANTS  and  ANIMALS  :  With  one  or  two  doubtful  excep- 
tions, there  are  scarcely  any  truly  indlg'enous  animals,  but  the 
Dative  plants  are  wonderfully  peculiar,  and  most  of  ihcm  arc  found 
nowhere  else. 

There  are  about  12a  indigenous  forest  trees,  all  of  them  evvrf^recn,  and  many 
of  tbem  yielding  Taluable  woods.  The  well-known  kauri  pine,  occasionally 
exceeding  15  feet  in  diameter  and  150  feet  in  height,  furnishes  not  only  exceUcnt 
timber,  but  also  the  valuable  gum  or  resin  known  as  tatiri  gum.  Other  species 
of  native  pines  produce  good  lumber  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  while  tlie  wood 
of  the  native  beech  is  specially  adapted  for  shipbuilding.  Ferns  grow  in  great 
variety  and  in  endless  profusion  almost  everywhere,  and  the  extensive  plains 
and  hilt  aides  are  clothed  with  native  grasses,  which  support  millions  of  sheep. 
Another  vegetable  product  of  considerable  importance  is  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
which  is  now  exported  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  a  year,  and  is  largely  used 
to  rope-making,  as  it  is  very  tenacious  and  durable.  *  None  of  the  characteristic 
eucalypti  and  acacias  of  Australia  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  neither  arc  thcro 
any  of  the  marsupials  or  snakes  so  common  in  that  conlincnl.  When  the 
islands  were  explored  by  Captain  Cook,  the  only  land  mammals  were  a  nalivo 
(fof  and  a  native  «/— then  used  as  food  by  the  Maoris,  but  now  eriinci— and 
two  species  of  the  hai.  Birds  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  about  7a 
species  are  not  found  in  any  other  country.  There  arc  handsome  parrots  and 
pigeons,  and  some  good  singing  birds,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
kiwi  or  aptcryx,  a  wingless  and  tailless  bird,  which  is  now  rapidly  disappear- 
ing and  will  doubtless  soon  become  extinct.  The  moa,  a  gigantic  representa- 
tive of  the  same  class,  which  mui>L  have  been  common  at  one  time,  has  long 
since  disappeared.*  Fresh-water  Ssh  are  not  numerous,  with  the  exception  of 
tels,  which  aie  both  large  and  abundant,  but  the  ncigbbotmng  seas  teem  with 
many  kinds  of  edible  fish,  and  excellent  oysters  abound  on  the  coasts.  There 
are  no  noxiotis  reptiles.  Snakes  are  unknown,  but  there  are  a  few  varieties  of 
lizards,  and  frogs  are  occasionally  seen. ' 

INHABITANTS  :  With  the  exception  of  about  42,000  Maoris, 
4,500  Chinese,  and  about  15,000  Germans,  Danes,  Scandinavians, 
French,  Americans,  &c,  the  people  of  New  Zealand  arc  British  or 
of  British  origin— more  than  one-half  of  them  bom  in  the  colony, 
the  rest  being  settlers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Maoris  {i.e. ,  the  abor'gincs  or  natives),  as  tlx  natives  of  New  Zealand  call 
themselves,  are  the  finest  in  physique  and  the  highest  in  intelligenoe  of  all  the 
Polynesian  peoples.  They  are  in  every  respect  far  superior  10  the  natives  of 
Australia,  and  the  best  type  of  Maori  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  average  Euro- 
pean. Although  not  a  pure  Polynesian  race,  there  being  evidently  an  admixture 
of  Papuan  and  Melanesian  elements,  their  language  is  a  Polynesian  dialect,  differ- 
ing but  slightly  from  the  Hawaiian  and  other  similar  languages,  and  easily 
understood  by  almost  all  the  Polynesian  islanders.    They  aic  supposed  to  have 


X.  "Nw  Zealand  n«*«r  nUfan  (nn  dtatctit. 
It*  auvril  fofiMtton  uid  Its  ritoabM  mStetmOf 
urmwuttkat.  In  fa«. U>  awittw wttan tfa« >lronthl 
b  BKMt  cnMl  la  Ammlta,  K«w  ZMluid  >■  at  it* 
pttAvi  111*  nnbrakva  •»  aalha*  of  a  Art  Mimmw 
WtalliMr  >o  prnttK-tioa  Um  oopi  vrUdt  Sav*  bo«n 
wdliMMiriiked  \\\  Tim  iinlMltgg  nlni  iif  ■ninii  iml 
•prtnc.' 


a.  TlwpreturviJartklabkDonBDilerDienaiiW 
at  *Jt*rmtt-fi  tf»x. 

1,  RMMtiu  oi  tnanv  tpedca  of  UUi  Van  hava 
b«ca  foaB-l    Seme  of  Ihom  mail  have  aitabwd  W"  \ 
Hi*  «itra6td<iunr  Mi^  ol  u  Iwt.  aod  thar  s 
to  bav«  fonnvd  tba  *C3ple  food  of  ibo  ■■!)*«•■  ■ 
Ihcf  ■mtn  esternHnaMd. 

4.  F«rtludoBHtkaahaaba&dnlthrat«lph«ta 
jwp.  J65. 
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ooloniwd  the  country  about  500  years  ago.  coming,  according  to  tbeit  own 
traditions,  from  "  Hawatki,"  wbidi  may  denote  Hawaii,  the  priodpa]  i^and  in 
the  Sandwich  group,  or  Savaii,  in  (be  Navigator  Islands.*  All  the  oriiptia] 
scttlerocDts  of  the  Maoris  were  probably  made  on  Ihesfaorcsof  the  North  Uland* 
— the  South  Island,  together  with  Stewart  Island  and  the  islcis,  being  peopled 
by  migrations  from  thence,  and  by  subsequent  conquest  When  the  islands 
were  first  settled  by  Europeans,  the  Maoris  were  much  more  numerous  than 
at  present,  and  their  numbers  ore  still  diminishing,  and  there  ts  but  little  doubt 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  come  for  the  Maori  race. '  In  character,  the 
Maoris  are  "warlike,  courageous,  quick  at  teaming,  good  at  imitation,  fond 
of  oratory,  and  susceptible  of  strong  religious  feelings ;  but  ihey  an  vnin  nnd 
proud,  revengeful  and  jealous,  though  not  devoid  of  good  qualities,  and  are  now 
on  good  terms  with  the  colonists." 

Tbe  Britisfa  coloolsstioD  of  the  islands  may  be  said  to  date  from  1814,  when 
the  first  missionary  settlement  was  established  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Traders 
Irom  New  South  Wales  then  came  lutd  esublisbed  agencies,  and  Sydney  mer- 
chants formed  numerotis  whaling  and  lumbering  stations  on  the  coasts  of  both 
IslandsL  But  nothing  of  much  im[>ortance  was  done  until  1S39,  when  Colons 
W:ikc(icld  selected  a  site  for  a  scitlemeot  on  Port  Nicholson  (now  Welltngtoii} 
under  tbe  auspices  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
nnmeroos  vessels  arrived  with  hundreds  of  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and 
a  few  from  Australia.  The  total  population  in  1891  (exclusive  of  tbe  Maoris) 
amounted  to  6»s.66x,  an  average  of  6  per  sqtiAre  mile. 

Tb«  ordar  in  xhich  the  v:irions  scltlem^ntt  irm  fonncd  »  tho*  given  in  th«  A  •ifmJi'mn 
JImdbt&k: — (1}  WeUinffton,  xs  alTudy  stated,  toDnded  by  ibc  New  Zealand  Coca* 
pany  in  1840 ;  (a)  Auckluul,  utabliihcd  by  th«  fir^t  G'^vemor,  Capraia  HolMori,  ia  tb« 
lana  year,  who  abo  mad*  the  first  treaty  with  the  natives — the  Treaty  of  Waiunf^t— 
by  wbich  tbe  sovereignty  of  tbe  island  was  tmiufcmd  to  Great  Briusa ;  {})  New 
Flyaunth,  also  foundMl  by  the  New  ZcaIumI  Company,  in  Saptenibar,  ttit,  after  a  pre- 
Uminary  acpcditioo  tbe  yvar  before  ;  (4)  Nelson,  founded  by  tbe  Conpany  in  October, 
1841 ;  (s)  OtaffO,  foonded  in  Marcb,  1^8,  by  »  Scotch  Company  worlcinc  in  coBMCtioa 
wlib  the  New  Zealand  Compony,  and  under  tbe  aiupicei  of  the  Free  Chuid  of  Seotknd ; 
(6)  Caaterbtiry,  bimilarty  founded  tn  December,  1850,  in  contiMiion  with  the  Cburdi  of 
England  ;  (7)  Hawke'a  Bay,  originally  pan  of  Wcllingioo  Province,  was  fonBcd  Into  a 
Mparale  province  in  1858;  ami  (5)  Marlborough,  oitginally  a  p«n  of  NcIhmi,  was 
separaicd  in  tlic  %:imc  nunncr  in  )36(x 

INDUSTRIES  :  New  Zealand  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  sheep- 
rarminf  and  therefore  a  wool  producing  country,  also  exporting 
large  quantities  of/rowwmi#//c»/  secondly,  a  catUe-rcariag  country, 
exporting  hides  and  somc/rp«n  bge/j  thirdly,  an  agricaltural  and 
fruit-g:rowing^  country,  exporting  grain  ^xi^  farm  prodtuts  largely  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  mininif  country,  producing  gold^  coalj  stiver^  and  other 
minerals.* 


t- '  Both  nf  flw>  Vfrnim  ■oatd  b«  pwoeneed  by 
I  Maort  as  JlteMO*;  bM  vnae  iIub£  llMl  tlM  «wd 
kM  o«lr  a  nrUikal  ftnlicaboa  aad  rafereac*. 
Mag  M<4  Bach  m  "bean '  I*  br  onrtahaa.' 

aTabart  MHeoT^a  HaociM  dwatkstaa  M«nh 


Lcai  tkaa  smd»  af*  roond  ta  Um  Soatb 
t  nata  SnwaR  trfiad.  and  abmK  (ka 

I  la  Hi  rinl^w  Iilaaih 

1.  Ttaaadraaan  aaU  to  ba  coMclaa  gf  ikab 
aitiiiiLiil^  ftaa^  a  Ma  la  mYk%  tat  mtj  th- 
BMpta  tbMHina,  tatt  aka  tte  aMlf«  eMUta  aad 
IM.  aaan  tarahcC  Hmua  ttw  Maurtt  r1rhil> 
a»r— ■  Ai  tka  wlHta  aaa^  nt  tut  exllrpoMf  oai 
nt.  a»  tha  £w«|Ma»  at »  drWng  ool  Mw  Ijr    TIm 


aa*«r  la  tdOtar  oat  toaih  and  to  Iba  KaaH 

«n  dkappaar  mCb»  dw  •bile  «■».'    Da-. 

Hook,  bownar,  OlnH  ibat  iba  a>oadatAal  *!•«■« 
nd  taaadtyoditearibeMaannoa  k  vcb  t^ 
ta  tkna.  tbeyatf  fctaad  Metkaalied  MMfeacaQ 
"fcoiW  New  Zatlaad,*  Jatt  a>  tba  Cm%  ban 
lato    ow    Aa(W-5aae»-Da«bb-N« 


aatkw,  and  thtH  iba  nahs  of  lM»  vOBac  utioB  wM 
torVP«'*»*"*>  poaa.  Bar- 
all  to  bnvnr.  abUfer.  «d 


_ .  riMtvOBai 

tenUib  W  Itia  «wM  ocatory  poKtctani, 

cbaM^aad  vbrIms  canal  la  btaverr. , ,. 

aaatiT  ta  mi  U  tboaa  ba«a  «r  a  pumr  «U«  1 
«.  Bra  faitber  ibe  tmmmir  of  arHraftanl 

paabHat  ialonaUoa  h  tba  ffe^  iml»md  iL 

mk,  iMMd  by  tba  rwlgiaaM'  latursMilaa  Ofca. 


I 
I 

■ 

I 
I 
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The  paatoral  indnstr;  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  ifae  available  land  ii 
mainly  uhcd  for  rearing  aheep  and  cattle.  But  althongh  the  sheep  nnd  cattle 
"  runs  "  cannot  t»e  compared  in  size  to  those  in  Australia,  they  :ire.  uwiriy  to 
the  fact  that  much  larger  areas  are  covered  with  sarvn  graues,  more  productive 
and  capable  of  supporting  a  comparatively  much  larger  number  of  stock. 
There  are  now  in  the  colony  about  xiH  mUUoiii  of  sheep,  895,000  caltte,  and 
187,000  horses. 

Wool  is  the  staple  product,  and  over  100  million  lbs.  are  now  annually  ex- 
ported, nearly  the  whole  of  it  going  to  London,  "  whence  about  two-fifths  of 
ii  is  re-exported  to  France.  Helgium.and  Amrrica.  Much  of  the  best  wool  used 
in  the  carpet  factories  abroad  comes  from  New  Zealand/'  The  trade  in  frocen 
miat  only  dates  from  i88a,  but  the  exports  lia\-e  risen  from  15,000  cwis.  in  that 
year  to  over  threc-fiuarters  of  a  railtion  cwls.  in  1890.  The  export  of  hides, 
skin*,  and  tallow  is  also  large,  but  comparatively  few  horses  or  cattle  are  sent 
out  of  the  colony. 

But  alihough  the  colony  Is  mainly  pastoral,  1i  is  also  very  largely  asTrlcnltoraJ, 

and  produces  more  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  than  any  other  Australasian  colony; 
the  yield  per  acre  of  all  the  grain  crops,  including  maiwi,  is  also  larger.  The 
annual  production  of  cereals  is  t;ow  idjf  million  bushels,  and  their  cultivation 
is  rapidly  advancing  throughout  the  colony,  which  bids  fair  to  be.  in  tlw  near 
future,  the  great  ngricultural  centre  in  the  Southern  seas.  "  Nol  only  grain 
and  bread-slufTs,  but  potatoes,  buy,  chaff,  roots,  veget.ibles,  butter,  cheese, 
bncon,  hums,  even  meat  and  fisli.  preserved  or  frosen,  arc  sent  over  in  im- 
mense quaitlilics,  and  arc  eagerly  bought  at  Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  Melbourne, 
at  highly  remunerative  prices.  This  irarlc  is  steadily  growing,  and  there  is  no 
douht  that  In  time  a  great  part  of  Australia  will  be  entirely  snpp1i<L>d  with  food 
staples  from  New  Zealand."  All  kinds  of  English  fruits  and  vegetables  thrive 
in  nimost  all  parts  of  the  colony,  .ind  Krapes  and  oraoKea  come  to  perfection 
In  tlie  warmer  parts  of  Norlli  Island. 

MINING;  The  iitinerul  rt;bources  of  New  Zealand  are  almost 
as  rich  as  those  of  any  other  Australasian  colony.  They  include 
rich  deposits  of  gold,  extensive  coaifields,  almost  evei-y  varicly  of 
iron  ore,  as  well  as  immense  quantities  of  iron  sand,  which  abounds 
on  the  sea  coast,  some  silver,  tin,  copper,  and  other  useful  metals 
and  minerals. 

Gold — over  46  million  |JOunds'  worth  of  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
colony — was  first  discovered  in  1843,  but  it  was  not  practically  worked  until 
1853.  at  Coromnndcl,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  North  Island.  Bui  little 
of  the  precious  mclnl,  however,  was  obtained  until,  in  18^,  rich  deposits 
were  discovered  in  Otago.  and  subsequently  in  Wcsiland,  Nelson,  and  Marl- 
borough, in  the  South  Island,  and  in  the  Tliaincs  Valley  in  the  North  Island, 
'ITie  distribution  of  gold  is  one  of  the  most  puziling  phenomena  of  n.iture,  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  remarkable  than  in  New  Zealand.  There  "  it  is  found  in 
nil  sorts  of  places  and  conditions ;  pure,  in  lumps,  loose  among  the  gravel ;  in 
scales  or  particles  in  the  sand  of  rivers;  iniiuj^gcts  or  rough  pieces  in  holes 
among  stones  or  huge  boulders ;  mixed  peUniell  with  the  spoil  of  rivers  backed 
up  by  the  sea ;  in  line  dust,  mixed  with  black  steel  s;it)d,  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  during  storms;  in  veins,  or  specks,  or  needles, 
in  the  very  substance  of  quartz  rocks,  often  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  when 
most  plentiful;   in  ntgRed  patches  in  rotten  stone  crumbling  to  the  touch; 
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cooibined  villi  silver  uid  all  sorts  of  other  minerals :  lying  on  the  snrfooe  of 
tike  snwnd  as  iT  tom^xxly  h;id  just  spiti  it  there  oat  of  his  pocket ;  &xed  in  the 
tiftsofrockjr  gorges  of  thundering  torrents;  cropping  out  in  rough  ridges  of 
quartt  peers  on  tbe  tops  of  hilb ;  hidden  half  a  mile  in  the  bowds  of  a  moun- 
taiD,  and  five  hundred  foct  below  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

Extensive  coatfieldc  exist  to  New  Zealand,  and  co:U-mining  is  rapidly  be- 
eoming  an  important  industry,  especially  in  the  North  Island.  The  annual 
ODtput  is  now  considerably  over  half  a  million  ions,  troa  ore  is  abundant,  but 
the  worldngs  are  limited  to  tbe  rich  iron  saod  which  occurs  plentifully  along 
tbe  coast,  and  which  is  fotiod  to  yield  a  metal  equal  to  ibe  best  Staflordslure 
iron.  Copper  exists  al  D'UrviIle's  Island  and  elsewhere,  and  sUvtr  has  been 
fo;>ad  10  Tarious  localities,  L.arge  quaniriies  of  tia  ere  have  been  recently  dis- 
'  cowered  in  tbe  Remarluible  Mountains  in  Stewart  Island,  and  are  now  being 
worked.  There  are  prodnctive  springs  of  petrolaam  or  rock  oil  at  Taranaki. 
on  tbe  west  coast  of  North  Island,  and  at  Gisbonie,  on  Poverty  Bay,  on  the 
east  coast.  BoildiaE  stone  and  marble  are  regularly  qtxarried,  and  graphite, 
antlnoay,  and  manganese  are  also  found  and  worked.  Tbe  kaori  Kum  industry 
yields  an  important  article  of  export,  (be  annu.n]  value  being  about  ;^350.ooo. 
Tbe  gum  is  found,  chiefly  in  tbe  AocUand  dbtrid.  by  digging  on  tbe  sites  of 
old  kauri  pine  fonsts. 

COMMERCE  :  The  commerce  of  New  Zealand  is  mainly  carried 
on  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  AustraUsian  cclonics — 
the  trade  with  foreign  countries,  chiefly  the  United  States  and  Ckina^ 
is  very  small  As  in  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  the  volume  of 
trade  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  very  great,  but  the  exports 
are  more  lar;g:ely  in  excess  of  the  imports  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any 
other  colony.  Total  value  in  i S90-— exports,  9^  millions  sterling; 
imports,  t%  millions. 

The  aoDaal  tninover,  therefore,  amounts  to  no  less  than  ■•  miHloas  stertiog^. 
an  amount  which,  in  proportion  to  tbe  population — 635.000 — is  very  large,  being 
over  j^a5  per  head. 

The  chief  exports,  in  order  of  value,  are  mw/,  graim  and  Jt^mr.  goiJ,  fntatJt 
MM/,  kauri  gum.  fkcmium  or  New  Zealand  flax,  butter  and  ckitu,  hidti,  iiiiu 
and  lea/Jker,  tim^r,  tathw,  prttennd  wttat,  tive  jtock,  btuom,  and  kamu. 

The  chief  imports,  also  in  order  of  value,  are  clothing  and  clothing  mattriaJs, 
inm  and  itett  goods  and  mackintrj,  tea  and  sugar,  tpiriU,  wima,  and  ieer, 
fAftr,  Soaks  and  stationery,  oils  and  coul,  fruit,  Jtc 

Fully  two-lhtnls  of  the  imports  are  from,  and  two-thirds  of  the  exports  go  to, 
Great  Britidn,  the  annual  value  of  the  Uade  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
cx>unlTy  being  now  considerably  over  to  millions  sterling.  The  principal  cx> 
ports  to  ttie  United  Kingdom,  in  1890,  were  mw/,  ^4,150,599;  fromn  mm/, 
j^i, 338,644;  Arm/,  j^503,aoo;  and  kauri  gum,  j^ysg,^^  The  chief  hnpocts 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  were  iron  (wrought  and  unwroughl), 
^£419,919;  cottons,  jQ^Xi,28^;  appard  and  haberdashery,  iCs^t^Si  ^Jul 
woollens.  ^'393. 837. 

PORTS :  The  principal  ports  for  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
for  the  United  Kingdom  are  Aucklaiid  and  Wellington  in  the  North 
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Island,  and  Port  Lyttelton  for  ChrisUhurck^  and  Port  Chalmers  for 
Vunedin,  in  the  South  Island.' 

These  ports  carry  un  un  extensive  trade  witb  lUc  Australian  colonies,  as  well 
OS  with  the  mother  country,  as  also  do  the  ports  of  Napier,  in  the  North  Island,  j 
Bluff  Harbotir  (the  port  for  fnvercargiU),  Oamaru,  Tunani.  and  Nelsoa,  In  tbe 
South  Island. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  In  addition  to  about  2,000  miles  of 
railways,  there  is  an  extensive  coaching  system  between  the  railway 
termini  and  other  important  centres,  and  constant  communication 
by  steamers  between  al!  the  principal  ports  in  the  colony,  and  also 
with  the  Australian  colonies,  England,  and  America. 

WiUi  the  exception  of  92  miles  of  privale  lines,  the  railways  of  New  Zealand 
belong  to  and  are  worked  by  the  Government,  which,  up  to  1890.  spent  in  iheir 
constructioQ  over  15  niiUions  sterlinf;.  In  March,  1890.  the  Govcrnmeni  lines 
open  for  traffic  were  1,813  miles  in  length — 684  miles  in  the  North,  and  1,129 
miles  in  the  South  Island.  The  railv^ay  system  of  the  colony  is  as  yet  incom* 
plcte,  but  the  main  lines  are  gradually  being  extended,  and  it  will  be  possJble, 
txfore  long,  to  travel  by  rail  from  Auckland  iti  the  north  to  Invercargill  in  the 
south— the  only  break  being  at  Cook  Strait. 

The  prioclpal  Unci  in  the  North  Island  are  (i)  from  AuCKLAJfo  aorth  to 
some  distance  bcyuiid  Hi:lensville  and  south  to  MoKAU,  about  midway 
between  Lalce  Taupo  and  the  west  coast ;  [2)  from  Tauranga,  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Bay  of  Pleniy.  to  the  Ha  IxUu  District ;  {3)  from  Napiek  to  WooDVlLl-K. 
whence  it  will  be  extended  to  Eketahijna,  which  is  already  connected  by  rail 
with  Wellington  ;  (4)  from  Wellington  to  New  I*iamouth  ;  and  (s)  *rom 
Welungton  to  Manawatu  (private  UncJ. 

In  tbc  South  Island,  there  \%  a  cantinuous  line  from  Ci/lverdem,  about  60 
miles  north  of  Cmkistchukch,  along  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coast  to 
and  be)-ond  Invercargill,  piui&ing  through  TiM ARU,  Oamaru,  Port  Chalmers, 
DuNEDiN,  and  other  coast  towns  and  ports,  with  branches  from  CHKlSTCtit'ltCH 
to  LYTTELTON  (its  port),  and  from  Invercargill  to  Blufp  Harholtr  and 
to  Kingston,  on  Lake  Wakntipu.  An  important  line  also  runs  from  Nelson, 
on  the  northern  coast,  tu  Grevuouth  and  Hokitika.  on  the  west  coast,  and 
(here  is  also  a  short  line  along  the  coast  from  W&STt'ORT  to  the  coal  mines 
north  of  ihat  town.  On  the  nonh-ea^t  coast,  a  ahort  lice  runs  from  Picton 
through  Blenheim  to  Awatere.  and  will  be  extended  southward  to  connect 
with  the  main  line  of  South  Island.  Several  branches  strike  inland  from  the 
main  line,  most  of  them  in  the  Otago  and  the  Canterbtu^  districts.  'Ilie  Mid- 
land Railway,  which  wtU  connect  Greymouth  and  Christcburcb,  is  bcin; 
built. 

The  coacblBg  system  is  very  enensive  and  complete,  and  passengers  and 
cargo  are  conveyed  from  port  to  port  by  the  ve&sels  of  the  Unioa  Steamship 
Company  and  other  tines,  and  to  and  from  the  minor  ports  by  small  coasting 
steamers.  The  New  Zealand  Shippiosr  Company's  steamers  sail  every  fourth 
Thursday  from  London,  calling  at  Ttntrife,  Cap<  Ttwh,  and  Hobart^  with 
cargo  and  passengers  for  all  New  Zealand  ports,     llie  steamers  leave  New 
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Zealand  erery  fourth  Thursday  lor  London,  via  Itta  de  Janeiro  and  Tmttiff*. 
Tbe  SliAw,  S«vill,  and  Albloa  Company's  mail  steamers  also  run  once  a  montb 
imm  IxjNDOS.  caHing  at  Tcnoi^e,  Cape  Tman,  and  Hobart,  to  New  Zealand, 
rctumiog  via  Kio  and  Teneri^e.  Tbe  steamers  of  the  Uaioo  Steamship  Com. 
pany  and  the  Oceanic  Steamahip  Company  also  maintain  a  monthly  mail  scrvic« 
between  Auckland  and  San  Francisco,  via  Honolulu.  Although  Wkiojsg- 
TON  is  16,000  miles  from  London,  the:  passage  between  the  two  ports  has  been 
frequently  made  in  less  than  40  days. 

A  snbmarlo*  cabia  connects  New  Zealand  withi»ydney,  and  telegraphic  lines 
uniic  nil  the  chief  ceatres  of  population  in  the  colony,  while  tbe  telephone  ts  in 
general  use  in  tbe  larger  towns. 

GOVERNMENT :  The  general  government  consists  of  a  Gorcr- 
oor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Ministry  who  form  ibe  executive, 
and  a  Parliunent  of  two  Chan^bers. 

Tbe  New  Zealand  Parliament  consists  of  a  Leffislative  CooocU  of  47  members 
(two  of  whom  are  Maoris),  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life;  and  a  House  of 
Rcprueatatives  of  74  members  {4  of  whom  arc  Maoris),  chosen  by  duly  quali- 
fied d«ctors.* 

The  RtTcaue,  for  1890,  amounted  to  4!^  millions  sterling,  and  the  Expeadi. 
ture  to  4  millions,  while  tbe  Public  Debt  amounted  to  nearly  39  millions  sterling, 
or  ^63  per  head  of  the  population. 

For  tbe  defence  of  the  colony  Uiere  is  a  volumtttr  force  of  10,000  men,  and  a 
small  permanent  miiitia.  The  approaches  to  the  principal  ports  arc  defended 
by  hfoyjf  batteries,  supplemented  by  torpedo  boats  and  submarine  mines. 

Elementary  edacatioa  U  free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  Higher  education  is 
provided  for  in. 1  Large  number  of  endowed  colleges  and  grammar  schools.  Tbe 
University  of  New  Zealand  has  power  to  confer  degrees,  but,  like  the  London 
University,  it  is  solely  an  examining  body.  To  it  are  affiliated  the  Otago 
Uuiversity  at  Dunedin.  tbe  Canterbury  CoiJe^e  at  Christchurcfa,  and  tbe 
University  College  at  Auckland. ' 

There  is  no  State  Church,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of  religion, 

DIVISIONS:  Uptolheyear  1876,  New  Zealand  was  divided 
into  nine  provinces — four  in  the  North  Island,  and  five  in  the  South 
Island— but  in  that  year  the  provincial  governments  were  abolished, 
and  the  colony  was  then  divided  into  Counties.  The  nine  provinces 
are  now  termed  ProTiocial  Districts. 

The  Four  Provincial  Districts  in  the  North  Island  are  Auckland^ 
in  the  nonh  ;  Taranaki^  in  the  west ;  Hatvk^s  Bay,  in  the  east  ; 
and  W'iliington^  in  the  south. 

The  provincial  district  of  Aacklaod  occupies  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  northent 
half  of  ihc  North  Island,  and  is  chamctcrircd  by  its  warm  and  pleasant  climate, 
its  valuable  kauri  forests,'  and  the  absence  of  open  pastoral  country.     It  is. 
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however,  "  richly  watered,  and  presents  dusters  of  fertile  valleys  running  inlnnd 
from  the  numerous  ports,  estuaries,  and  river  hnrbours.  which  are  scattered 
along  the  extensive  const-line."  The  hot  lakes  and  springs,  the  active  and 
extinct  vulcanoTH  and  volcanic  islands  of  Auckland,  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable In  the  world. 

Taraoaki,  fornieriy  called  New  Plymouth,  is  a  smal!  district  on  Ihc  western 
side  of  the  island,  and  its  soil  and  climate  are  so  fine  that  it  is  called  the ' '  Garden 
of  New  Zealand,"  whilelhe  magnificent  volcanic  cone  of  Mount  Egmont  forms* 
perhaps,  the  most  strikinf*  feature  in  the  scenery  of  tbc  whole  island.  The 
district  of  Hawke's  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  eon<;i.st.s  of  rich 
alluvial  plains  and  undulating  hills,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
Rualiinc  Mountains. 

The  district  of  WelUa^on,  which  include);  the  southemmoEt  part  of  the  North 
Island,  contjiins  some  of  the  finest  open  country  and  undulating;  forcst'Iand  in 
the  colony,  but  chiefly  owes  its  importance  to  the  geo.^raphic<il  -ind  political 
position  oftbe  city  of  Wellington,  with  its  niagniGccnt  harbour— I^srt  Nicholson 
-HDn  the  great  waterway  of  Cook  Strait. 

The  Fire  Provincial  Districts  in  the  South  Island  are  Nelson  and 
Marlborough^  in  the  north  ;   IVestlatul^  in  the  west  ;  Catitcrbitry^ 

in  the  east ;  and  Otago^  in  the  south. 

Nelsoa  and  Marlboroaerh  occupy  the  northern  end  of  the  South  Island.  Both 
districts  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  there  is  much  cultivable  and  grazing 
land  in  the  valleys,  and  their  coasts  are  deeply  indented— many  of  the  inlets 
being  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Pelorus  Sound,  almost  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  romantic  grandeur,  while,  in  the  iaierior,  the  prevailing 
aoenery  is  bold  and  grand — lofty  mountains  alternating  with  rich  and  fertile 
valleys,  dense  forests,  and  beautiful  lakes.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and  agri- 
culture is  successFully  carried  on  in  the  valleys,  but  the  great  wealth  of  these 
districts  is  in  their  minerals,  chiefly  coal  and  gold. 

Tlie  provincial  district  of  WeBtland  includes  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country 
on  the  western  side  of  (he  South  Island,  between  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  sea. 
The  climate  is  moist,  and  much  of  the  land  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  while 
(he  rivers  atiound  io  fish ;  but  the  district  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  rich  gold* 
fields,  even  the  sands  on  the  seashore  being  impregnated  with  the  precious 
mctaL  The  much  more  extensive  district  of  Canterbory  includes  the  open 
country  which  8lD|>es  down  from  the  Southern  Alps  lo  the  eastern  coast,  'I"he 
valleys,  even  in  the  hilly  U^nks'  Peninsula,  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  sheep  and  cattle  rearing  and  wheat-growing  arc  extensively  carried  on 
on  the  celebrated  Canterbury  Plains. 

Otairo  occupies  the  southern  part  of  South  Island,  and,  though  the  youngest, 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the  colony  and  has  the  largest 
populatioiL  Lofty  mountains,  with  huge  glaciers  and  alpioc  takes,  and  an 
abimdance  of  running  streams,  vast  forests,  lofty  downs  suitable  for  sheep  and 
cattle  grazinji;,  and  fertile  lowlands  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  distinguish  this 
district,  but  Otago  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  rich  goId6clds,  which  have 
yielded  nearly  30  million  pounds'  worth  of  Ihc  precious  metal. 

Stneart  Island  also  has  much  mineral  wealth.  The  black  iron  sand  on  its 
shores  is  equal  to  that  of  Taranaki,  numerous  quarts  reefs  have  been  found  at 
Pffgasus  Bay  and  Port  WiUiam,  while  extensive  deposits  of  tin  have  been 
recently  discovered. 
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COUNTIES  :  Thcsc  Provincial  Districts  are,  for  purposes 
local  government,  divided  into  Counties,  which,  in  1876,  were  63  m 
number— 32  in  the  North  Island,  30  in  the  South  Island,  and  I  ia 
Stewart  Island.  The  number  of  Counties  has  since  been  increased 
to  78  by  the  subdivision  of  some  of  the  larger  counties. 

Tbe  CoonUes  in  the  North  latuid,  45  in  number,  nr? :— Mongooni,  Whan- 
garoa,  Bay  of  Islands,  Hokianga.  Whan^arei,  Hobson.  Otamalca.  Rodney, 
Waitemata.  Eden,  Manukau.  Coromaodel.  Thames,  Obinimun,  Waik.-vio, 
RagUin,  Waipa,  Piako,  Kawhta,  West  Taupo,  East  Taupo,  Rotorua.  Tau- 
raiiga,  Whakalanc,  and  Cook,  ia  the  Provincial  DiUrict  of  Aucklvtd ; 
Wairoa,  Hawke's  Bay.  Kaikora  North,  Waipawa.  and  PatanKUa,  in  tkt 
Prtrvimciai  District  a/  Hawkt's  Bay;  Clifton,  Urcnui,  Taranoki.  Hawera,  and 
Patea.  in  the  Provincial  District  c/'  Taranaki;  and  Waitoiara,  Wanganm. 
Rangitikd,  Oroua,  Manawatu,  Horowhenna,  Pahiaina,  Wairarapa  North, 
Wairarapa  South,  and  Hutt,  in  the  Provincial  Dittrict  of  WeUingtiM. 

The  Coanties  in  the  Sooth  I^aiul,  33  in  number,  are  : — Sounds,  Marlborough, 
and  Kaikoura.  in  ike  Provincial  District  of  SfarHomugft :  CoUingwood,  Wai- 
mea,  Buller,  Inangahua,  Grey.  Amuri.  and  Cheviot,  in  the  Proidnciat  District 
(^  Nflson;  Wcstland,  which  includes  the  whole  Prtnincial  District  of  11  Vs/- 
land;  Ashky,  Selwyn,  Akaroa.  Ashburton.  MackenEie,  Geraldine,  and  Wak 
male,  in  the  Proi'inciat  District  of  Canterbury;  and  Waitaki,  Monkxoto, 
Waihcmo,  Waikoaaiti,  Taieri,  Peninsula,  Vincent,  Lake,  Fiord,  Walhioe, 
Southland,  Tuapeka,  Bruce,  Chitha,  and  Stewart  (Stewart  Island),  in  ike  Pro- 
vincial District  if  Ota^o. 

TOWNS:  All  the  chief  towns  of  New  Zealand  are  on  or  oear 
the  coast,  and  although  two-fifths  of  the  people  live  in  towns,  there 
is  no  such  concentration  in  one  large  town  as  in  Victoria,  where 
one-half  of  the  people  live  in  Melbourne,  or  as  in  New  South 
VVales,  where  two-fifths  of  the  population  reside  in  Sydney.  Recent 
Returns  show  a  large  increase  in  the  town  population,  but  even  yet 
there  are  only  four  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants^  namely, 
Auckland  and  WelUng^ton,  in  the  North  Island,  and  Duoedin  and 
Christchurch,  in  the  South  Island. 

WELLINGTON  (30),  tbe  capital  of  the  colony  and  the  seat  ol  Oovan. 
mcDt,  sLands  on  the  shores  of  a  splendid  natural  harbour — Port  Nicfaolson— ob 
the  northern  sideof  Cook  Stnut.  Ii  lies  about  i.aoo  miles  south-east  of  Sydney 
and  1,400  miles  cast  of  Mdbcmrne,  and  writh  both  these  ports,  as  well  as  with 
LdiKlon  (PM  Rio  de  Jondro  and  TencrilTe  on  the  homeward  route,  and  via 
(2ape  Town  and  Holuirt  on  the  outward  rome),  and  with  San  Fnuicisco  via 
Honolulu,  there  is  regular  steam  coimnunicalion.  Tbe  extension  of  the  direct 
steam  service  and  the  completion  of  the  railway  system  of  the  colony,  will 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  city,  and  cause  it  to  "  steadily  i;;row  into  her  trae 
podiion  as  the  commercial  and  maritime  as  well  as  the  political  and  fjaiy- 
graphical  capiul  of  ihe  colony." 

Wellington  is  now  connected  by  rait  with  Fostoa  (2},  a  rising  pon  oo  tbe 
Manawaiu,  a  tidal  rit-er  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  50  railes  inbiiKl, 
Wanranai  (5),  the  centre  and  outlet  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  pastoral  disKrid. 
and  New  Plymoatfa  (3).  the  chief  town  in  the  prorinctal  district  of  Taranaki, 
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on  the  ffest  coast,  near  Mount  E^onL  Aooiber  line  ormllway  runs  rromWeV 
lington  through  Mastertou  (3),  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  North  IsUnd,  to 
Hketahuna,  whence  it  will  be  extended  to  Woodville,  the  present  lerininua  of 
the  rnitway  from  Napier  (9)  on  Hawke  Bay.  the  chief  port  on  the  cost  coast  of  | 
ibc  island,  and  the  sole  port  for  a  large  grazing  and  timber  distiicL  Giaboma 
(3)  is  another  rising  port,  on  the  shores  of  Poverty  Bay-^inemorablc  as  the 
scene  of  Cook's  first  hiiiding  in  New  Zealand. 

AUCKLAND  {46),  the  largest  city  in  the  North  UUxnd,  and  formerly  the 
capital,  is  still  the  leading  seaport.  The  "Corinth  of  the  Sonth  Pacific,"  eu 
Auckland  is  called,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  narrow 
Isthmus,  about  6  miles  in  width,  and  its  harbour,  which  opens  om  into  the 
beautiful  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  has  suSlctent  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ocean 
steamers.'  Auckland  is  connected  by  rail  with  Oaehnng^a  (3)  on  Manukau 
Harbour,  an  outlet  for  much  timber  and  agricultural  produce,  and  with  Helens- 
Tffle  on  the  Kaipara  River,  and  other  places  to  the  north.  At  Onehunga  there 
are  ironworks  for  smelting  the  iron  snnd  which  abounds  on  the  coast.  To  the 
south,  the  main  line  has  been  extended  up  the  Waikato  Valley  and  southwards 
to  the  Taraka  Plain,  which  lies  about  midway  between  Lake  Taupo  and  the 
west  coast,  and  the  main  trunk  line,  which  will  ultimately  connect  Auckland 
and  Wellington,  is  now  being  constructed.  A  line  of  railway  also  runs  from 
Taoranga  (a),  a  seaport  on  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty— the  only  safe  port  for 
shellrr  for  large  vessels  between  Auckland  and  Wdlington — to  the  heart  of 
the  famous  Hot  Lake  District. 

In  the  South  Island,  by  for  the  largest  towns  axe  Dunedln  nod  Christ* 
church.  DUNEDIN  (48},  the  "Edinburgh  of  New  Zealand,"  was  founded 
by  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1848,  but  did  not  make  any 
great  progress  until  the  discovery  of  the  rich  goldfields  in  the  Otago  district 
attracted  thousands  of  diggers, and  now  the  city  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
commercial  centre  in  the  colony.  This  *'  remarkably  handsome  town."  as  Trol- 
tope  calls  it,  stands  on  the  shores  of  a  6ne  bay,  about  g  miles  above  its  out- 
port — Port  Chalmers — at  the  entrance  to  the  same  inlet  (Otago  Harbour).  It 
is  well  buitt,  and,  tike  its  prototype  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  is  environed 
by  the  most  diversi6ed  and  romantic  scenery.  CHRI5TCHURCH  (40).  the 
chief  city  of  the  provincial  district  of  Canterbury,  is  "eminently  English  in 
its  appearance,  architecture,  and  surroundings."  It  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Avon,  about  6  miles  from  the  port  of  Lyttelton  (4).  with  which  it  ts  con- 
nected by  a  railway  tunnelled  through  the  hills.  This  "City  of  the  Plains'*  is 
the  centre  of  the  largest  agricultural  and  pastoral  district  in  the  colony,  and 
Its  port,  Lyttelton.  has  a  very  large  shipping  trade. 

Christchurcb  and  Dunedin  are  on  the  main  line  of  the  South  Island  Railway, 
which  has  been  extended  on  the  north  to  Culverden,  70  miles  north  of  Chnsi- 
church,  and  on  the  south  to  lovarcargUl.  about  150  miles  south-west  of  Dune- 
din.  Invcrcargill  is  the  chief  town  in  South  Otago,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
limber,  froseo  meat,  wool,  grain,  &c  It  is  situated  on  an  estuary.  17  miles 
north  of  its  outport,  Campbelltown,  on  Bluff  Harbour,  which  opens  into  Foveatuc 
Strait,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Qoeeostown.  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Wakatipu,  is  a  favourite  tourist  resort,  and  is  reached  by  steamer 
from  Kiogston,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Invcrcargill  and 
from  Dunedin,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
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Oamun  (5)  and  Tlmarri  (4)  are  two  important  ports  on  tbc  east  coost,  between 
Daoedia  ind  Cbrisicburcti.  At  both  places,  anilicial  barbonrs,  rendered  ne< 
cessary  by  tbe  large  export  of  agncultunU  produce,  especially  cereals,  have 
been  constracted. 

Bleobelm  (3},  the  ducf  town  oF  tbe  district  of  Marlborougfa,  in  the  north- 
^Cttst  of  South  Island,  is  connected  by  rail  with  Ptctoo.  the  chief  port  of  tbedis- 
trict,  at  the  bead  of  Queen  Charlotte  Soand ,  tbe  favourite  rendezvous  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  about  50  ratles  distant  from  Wellington,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Cook  Strait.  Neboa  (11)  is  prettily  situated  on  the  soath-eastem  shores  of 
TaatDan  Bay,  and  13  the  Lerminus  of  the  railway  whidi  runs  to  Gitymovth  {4), 
the  "  Newcastle  of  New  Zealand,"  and  Hokitika  {3).  tbe  capital  of  WesUand. 
Hokitika  owes  its  rise  to  the  discovery  of  productive  goldti^ds  in  tbe  vicmity 
in  i86>  lu  harbour,  tboiiKb  greatly  improved,  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
Greynioutb,  or  that  of  Wcstport  (3),  another  coal  port  and  gold-mining  centre, 
about  40  miles  to  the  north  of  Greymouth.  Westpon  is  by  far  tbe  best  port 
00  the  west  coast,  and  extensive  harbour  works  are  in  pr(^;rcss.  The  break- 
waters and  training  walls  at  Greymouth  are  also  being  completed,  so  that  the 
port  win  be  available  at  all  times. 

THE  OFF  ISLANDS. 
The  Off  Islands  of  New  Zealand  include  the  Auckland  Islands, 
Campbell  Island  and  Macquarie  Island  to  ibe  south,  the  Antipodes 
Islets  and  Bount7  Islets  to  the  south-east,  the  Chatham  Islands 
to  the  east,  and  the  Kermadec  Islands  to  the  north,  of  the  main 
isbinds. 

Tlia  Anckland  Islands  are  a  group  of  one  lai^  and  several  small  Islands, 
about  3O0  miles  south  of  New  Zealand.  Tbe  largest  of  tbem — ^Anckland  I&fauKl 
— is  about  y>  miles  ii^  length  and  15  miles  in  width.  Along  its  western  coast. 
the  cliffs  rise  pcrpen^cularly  from  tbe  water  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
but  its  eastern  shores  are  deeply  indented,  several  of  the  inlets  forming  estensive 
and  weU>sheltered  harbours  The  islands  are  mountainous  throughout,  but  Ibc 
soil  is  rich  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant ;  the  climate,  though  mild  and  healthy, 
is  extremely  wet  and  stormy,  and,  since  the  whalc-hshing  seiilcinent,  established 
io  1850  hy  the  Messrs.  Eoderby  jto  whom  the  British  Government  had  granlBd 
Ibe  islands  in  recognition  of  their  effi>rts  to  develop  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
South  Polar  Seas),  was  abeuidoned,  the  group  has  muaincd  unpeopled,  exo^it 
when  they  have  formed  the  temporary  refiige  of  shipwrecked  mariDers.  Many 
disastrous  wrecks  have  taken  pUce  upon  their  coasts.* 

CaatpbcQ  Islaad  lies  about  [45  miles  s:>uth-east  of  the  Aucklaod  Islaods.  and 
o\'er  300  miles  south  of  South  Island.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumferenec. 
and  has  some  good  harbours,  but  is  usually  unmbabited. 

Uacqaarle  Island  is  as  far  a^n  from  New  Zealand  as  the  Auddand  lalandsi. 
It  is  about  ao  miles  long,  and  is  covered  with  vegetation,  but  is  only  visited  by 
a  few  vesseli  during  the  seal-fishing  season. 

Tb«  AntlpodM  Islets,  about  500  miles  south-east  of  New  Zealand,  are  remark- 
able only  as  being  the  land  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of  London. 

Tbe  Bomty  Isteis  arc  an  uninhabitable  group  of  rocky  blets,  about  tSo  miles 
north  of  tbe  Antipodes  group. 

1.  For  *  OMtihd  acntaM  ^  Ikmm  >od  Uw  |^jb/«W  CavtVAt  iLoMlaai  C«fc«  nO^  A 
MbvOff  IiIhmK  mm  Bwdw'^  Mmmmmt  </  Wr*  |  S<«l>. 
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The  Cbatbvn  tslaodsare  situated  about  536  miles  to  tbe  east  of  Lyttelioo. 
The  largest  of  the  three  islands — Chatham  Island — is  38  miles  long  and  ag 
miles  broad.  The  firiil  discoverer  of  these  islands — Cnptain  Broughlon  (1791) 
— found  an  indigenous  race,  called  Morioris,  who.  however,  were  ruMiIy  exier-| 
minated  by  the  Maori  settlers  from  New  Zealand.  The  present  population  is 
small,  only  about  aoo,  but  "  excesstvtiy  mixed,  and  is  snid  to  include  Morions. 
Maoris,  KanaJcas,  Negroes,  Chinese,  Spaniards,  Portuguese.  Danes,  Germjna, 
EogUsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  WeUh  I  "  They  support  themselves  by  stock-rearing 
and  seal-fisbj'ng,  and  by  supplying  whaling  ships  and  ollierrcs&el^,  which  often 
call  at  the  ports  of  Waitangi  Or  Whancaroa,  for  provisions,  &c.  The  climate 
is  mild,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 

The  Kermadec  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  some  600  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Aacklard.  weie  formally  annexed  in  1887,  and  settlers  from  Auckland  are 
now  proceeding  to  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  a  rugged 
and  wooded  island,  about  12  miles  in  circumference. 


NORFOLK   ISLAND— LORD   HOWE   ISLAND. 

Between  the  Kcnuadcc  group  and  Australia  are  two  other  islands 
— Norfolk  Island  and  Lord  Howe  Island — both  of  which  belong 
to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

Norfolk  libuid  is  situated  about  i.ioo  miles  north-east  of  Sydney,  and  nearly 
midway  between  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia.  This  beautilul  island  wa 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  and  was  subsequently  used  as  a  pcna 
selllcmenl.  'Ilie  convicts,  who  had  brought  tbe  island  into  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, were  removed  in  1855.  and  tbe  British  Government  handc-d  it  over  to 
the  riicairn  Islanders— the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty — some 
of  whom,  however,  returned  to  Pilcaim  Island.  Tbe  rest  have  now  incrcised 
to  about  500.  They  support  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  soil 
and  by  the  whale  fishery. 

Lord  Howe  Island  is  a  mountoinotis  and  well-wooded  island,  about  ^M 
miles  in  leiiKth,  nearly  midway  between  Norfolk  Island  and  the  Australian 
coast,  and  about  8^  miles  north-east  of  Sydney.  The  few  inhabitants  are  con< 
nocled  with  tbe  whale  fi&bcry,  and  whaling  ships  call  here  for  supplies. 
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POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia,  the  region  of  many  islands  (from  the  Greek  poiys^ 
many,  and  jtesos^  an  island  \  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  In  its  widest  signification,  it  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  Pacific  islands  to  the  east  and  north  of  Australia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  East  Indian  Islands  to  the  west  of  New  Guinea. 

Both  New  Zealand  and  New  GuiacA  are  true  Polyoesian  tslanda,  but  the 
forrnertoTRu  ao  integral  part  of  Atutnlaaia,  a  tenu  which  Is  now  gcaxnUly  used 
10  dcoote  ibc  British  poueuions  to  the  xnth-eut  of  Asia,  and  thus  iadndes 
not  only  Ausiralia  and  Tasmania,  btn  also  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  and  British  New 
Guinea.  New  Zealand  has  therefore  been  described  under  Australasia;  but, 
as  British  New  Gainea  is  only  a  part  of  the  island  of  thai  oaoie,  and  seeing 
that  the  Fiji  Iilaada  are  separated  from  Australia  by  New  Caledonia  and  other 
islands,  both  these  colonies  are  more  conveniently  dealt  with  under  Sfelantsia, 
a  subdivision  of  Polynesia,  to  which  they  geographically  belong. 

Most  of  the  smaller  islands  and  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  are 
either  of  coral  formation  or  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  of  them 
are  partly  corai  and  partly  volcanic. 

The  Coral  Islands  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  They  coDoist.  wiih  few 
exceptiotu,  of  low  reeCi,  raised  only  a  few  feet  above  the  levd  of  ibe  sea,  and 
in  many  cases  hardly  on  a  higher  level  than  that  reached  by  the  flood  tide. 
Tbey  owe  their  formation  to  the  labours  of  the  eoralinstci,  a  species  of  soophyie; 
which  builds  up  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  the  siony  mailer  formed  by  its  own 
tecretions.  When  once  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  reached,  the  coral  spreads 
laterally,  but  the  labours  of  this  most  wonderful  of  Nature's  architects  are  no 
longer  continued  in  a  vertical  direction,  for  water  is  necessary  to  its  existence. 
It  is  fotmd  that  the  coral  insect  cannot  exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  ixoxa  ao  to 
30  fathoms,  so  that  the  numerous  coral  reeb  of  the  Pacific  and  other  seas  are 
based  upon  submarine  rocks. 

Most  of  the  coral  islands  are  semicircular  in  shape,  with  a  lagocra  of  still 
water  enclosed  between  the  inner  curve  of  the  semicircle  and  the  reef  whidt 
connects  its  extremities.  A  few  of  tb«:m  form  complete  circles  with  enclosed 
lagoons.  One  or  more  openings  invariably  occw  in  the  reef,  throogfa  which 
TCHCb  can  enter  the  lagoon,  and  ride  in  safety  while  stonns  rage  in  the  outer 
oeeaa. 

The  VolcattJc  Islands  of  Polynesia  are  not  so  numerous  as  tbe  true  coral 
Islands,  but  many  of  them  are  of  mtKh  greater  extent,  and  also,  of  course,  much 
loftier,  rising  in  many  cases  to  a  bei^t  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  tbe  sea.  Many  of  these  volcanic  islands  arc  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  which 
render  Ibe  approach  to  them  difficult  and  often  dangerous. 

Tbe  climate  of  all  tbe  true  oceanic  islands  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  tbe 
world.  The  beat  of  tbe  Torrid  Zone  is  here  tempered  by  tbe  influence  of  the 
vast  surrounding  ocean,  and  tbe  temperature  undergoes  little  vahatioa  through- 
out the  year,  and  an  almost  tmifbrm  serenity  of  atmosphere  prevails 

This  vast  island-world  possesses  some  prodnctloos  that  are  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  most  important  of  than  being  the  brcad-fruil  tree,  which  yields  the  "stafT 
of  Life"  to  tbe  tiativct.  Tbe  banana,  cocoa-nut.  yam,  taro.  sweet  potato,  and 
■mwTool  are  common  to  these  islands  and  to  those  of  tbe  Indian  Seas.     Tbe 
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sugar-ouie,  vine,  orange,  and  oiher  Tniiu  of  warm  latitudes  all  flourish,  nnd 
tbc  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  otber  commercial  pruducts  could  be  im* 
mensely  extended.  None  of  the  larger  nnimah  are  found  in  the  smaller  islands. 
with  the  exception  of  the  pig  and  other  domestic  animals  introduced  b)r  Euro- 
peans. Bui  the  region  is  wonderfully  rich  in  birds  and  insects.  Many  of  the 
birds  are  gorgeously  coloured — the  marvellously  exquisite  birds-of>par%diK  are 
probably  the  most  beautirul  of  all  birds. 

DIVISIONS  :  The  Pacific  Islands,  generally  included  under  the 
term  Polynesia,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  great  groups — Mela- 
nesiaf  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia  Proper— according  to  the  race  of 
people  inhabiting  them. 

MeUuiBsia.  or  "  the  islands  of  the  blacks  "(from  the  Greek.  imfjCiu,  black,  and 
ni:jt?s,  on  i^nnd)  includes  New  Guinea,  and  the  islands  extending  thence  to  the 
Fiji  Islands  inclusive.  The  people  are  of  a  mixed  Mahori'  and  I'Dpuon  stock — 
the  pure  Papuan  race  is  limited  to  the  interior  and  western  port  of  New 
Guinea. 

MlcroaesU,  "the  little  islands"  (from  the  Greek,  miMros, smaM,  and  nesos,an 
island),  includes  the  small  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  and  peopled  by  a  race  intermediate  between  the  pure  Mahori  and 
Malayan  races,  with  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  perhaps  Papuan  and  Negrito 
elcmeais. 

PohmeBU  Proper,  which  includes  all  the  remaining  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are 
peopled  by  a  brown  race — the  Maliori  (popularly  called  Polynesians  or  South 
Sea  Islanders}— akin  to  the  Microncuan  and  MtUayan  races. 

'.'  Except  Along  the  co,-i5ts  of  the  tarter  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
where  they  have  been  brought  under  the  political  or  religious  inBucnce  of 
Europeans,  the  Melanesiajis  are  savages,  almost  constantly  at  war,  and  in- 
veterate cannibals.  1'he  Micronesiana,  on  the  other  Ii-tnd,  aiv  "the  most 
mildly  disposed  of  all  the  islanders  of  the  globe."  while  the  Mahoris,  or  brown 
Polynesians, are  a  fine  race,  extremely  handsome,  and  physically,  if  not  mcnully, 
equal  to  the  average  European.  Christianity  has  long  since  taken  a  firm  hold 
in  many  of  the  islands,  and  the  tiatives  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
but  their  numbers  arc  diminishing  so  rapidly  that  their  loial  extinction  as  a 
pore  race  can  only  be  a  question  of  time. 

MELANESIA. 

The  Melanesian  Islands  and  island-groups  extend  from  New 
Guinea  on  the  west  to  the  Fiji  Islands  on  the  east,  and  include 
Nev7  Guinea,  with  its  surrounding  islands,  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago, the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  the  New 
Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands, 

NEW    GUINEA. 

New  Guinea  lies  to  the  north  of  Australia,  between  the  East 
Indian  Seas  on  the  west  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  while  its 
southern  shores  are  washed  by  the  Arafura  Sea,  Torres  Strait — 
the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  only  90  miles  in  widih — and  the 

1.  A  wna  owl  tnUttail  of  tlte  popoUr  Iwt  fliisleidlii(  tvRD  frnfmai^tt. 
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Corftl  Sea.  According  to  the  most  recent  surveys,  this  vast  island 
— the  Iar>;est  in  the  world  next  to  Australia  and  Grceniand^^has 
an  extreme  length  from  north-west  to  south-cast  of  about  1,550 
miles,  and  a  breadth  var>'ing,  in  the  middle  portion,  from  200  to 
400  miles,  and  a  total  area  of  over  300,000  square  miles.  But  tbc 
poptilation,  at  the  outside,  is  not  more  than  2)4  millions. 

In  &bape,  New  Guinea  is  most  irrcgulnr,  and  its  souih-ea<Tern  and  north- 
western extremities  arc  long,  narrow  peninsulas.  To  the  cast  of  Torres  Strail, 
the  coast  forms  a  deep  bight,  called  the  Gulf  of  Papua  or  the  Great  Bight  of 
New  Guinea;  thence  it  trends  south-east  nearly  to  the  ijist  meridian.  To 
the  west  of  Torres  Strait,  the  coast  trends  generaiiy  north-west,  unbroken  by 
any  considerable  openings.  The  nortb-westem  peninsula  is.  however.  6etpty 
indented,  and  is  almost  cut  in  two  by  McCfaier  lalot.  On  the  norlbcm  comA 
is  the  vast  inlet  of  Gcelvink  Bay,  which  lies  between  the  north-western  peninsota 
and  the  main  portion  of  the  island.  Astrolabe  Bay  and  Hoon  Gulf  arc  smaller 
openings  on  the  east  coa^t. 

Both  the  northern  and  south-eastern  coasts  are  bold  and  roclcy,  with  lofty 
mountains  in  the  background.  In  other  parts,  and  espectAlly  along  the  westera 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  it  is  flat  and  marshy,  covered  with  dense  fORSlXt 
and  intersected  with  innumerable  fresh-water  channels.  The  loftiest  known 
mountains  in  the  island  are  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  in  the  south-cast,  in 
which  Afount  Victoria  attains  n  height  of  ij.ist  feet;  the  Charles  Louis 
Uonntaltts,  In  the  north-west,  one  peak  in  which  is  estimated  to  be  16,73:0  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  much  loftier  Pinlsterre  Moantsins,  in  Kaiser  Wilbclm's 
Land,  which  attain  in  Mount  Sckopcnkamer,  or  Disraeli,  an  elevation  of  upward^ 
of  00,000  feet  'Ilw  highest  mountains  in  New  Guinea,  therefore,  rise  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  these  latitudes  is  at  on  elevation  of  about 
16,400  feet. 

In  an  island  with  such  an  excessively  humid  climate  ns  New  Guinea,  deluged, 
as  it  is,  by  monsoon  raitis  for  half  the  year,  the  rivers  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  two  of  them  h.-ive  t>een  ascended  for  hundreds  of  miJes  inland.  These  ore 
the  Fly  River,  which  forms  a  vast  delta  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Papua,  and  the  Kaiwrin  Augusta,  which  debouches  on  the  northern  coast. 
Several  other  sntallcr  rivers,  such  as  the  Douglas,  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  the 
Goldie.ftc,  to  the  east  of  the  Fly, have  been  traced  inland  for  some  distance,  but 
the  density  of  the  forests,  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom  ore  savage 
cannibals,  and  the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate,  have  greatly  hindered  tlie 
exploration  of  this  %'ast  island.  Many  attempts  have  been  nude  to  cross  the 
ibl.ind  from  south  to  north,  but  all  have  failed.  Sir  William  Macgregor,  the 
present  Administrator  of  British  New  Guinea,  has,  however,  made  sevenl 
journeys  into  the  interior,  both  east  and  west  of  Port  Moresby,  and  in  Jane, 
i86q,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  the  highest  peak  of  wfakb 
he  aMxndcd  and  named  Afwnt  I'utorut. 

The  climate  of  New  Guinea  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  Anstnlitt,  and, 
according  to  Sir  F>ter  Scratchley,  must  be  considered  one  of  its  greatest  draw* 
backs.  In  the  6rst  place,  it  is  enervating,  and  Europeatu  arc  incapable  during 
the  summer  of  perfonning  much  continuous  labour ;  and,  secondly,  the  (cvo, 
which  is  ererywhere  prevalent,  is  of  a  severe  character.'     It  seems  not  iio- 
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probable  that  in  proportion  as  the  settlement  advances  and  the  soil  is  worked, 
so  the  pestilential  characlcr  of  (he  climate  will  become  modified.     In  the  dry^ 
season,  ii  is  comparatively  healthy ;  in  the  wet  season,  Europeans  arc  prostrated 
by  the  fever,  which  is  fatal  to  many.     The  coast  is  very  unheidthy,  even  to  the 
natives ;  tlie  higher  uplands  are  more  salubrious. 

Tbe  nsttu-al  productions  an;  as  y«  imperfectly  known,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  comparatively  small  patches  cleared  by  the  natives,  the  whole  country  is 
overgrown  with  dense  forests.  Mnch  of  the  timber  is  of  gignnlic  siw,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  abundant  supply  oi  eedar,  inJia-ruMer,  Mn(ial-v.-(wJ,  ebony, 
hnniwood,  and  other  trees  which  will,  in  time  to  come,  yield  valuable  products 
for  export.  The  natives  cuUlvatc.  with  more  oi-  less  success,  net,  mnize.yams, 
ract>a-HU/s,  sago,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  productions.  The 
hills  immediately  suiToanding  Port  Moresby  are  dotted  with  plantations  of 
banana?  and  yams,  and.  bcsades  the  products  of  their  gardens,  the  natives  have 
the  cocoa-nut,  the  native  mango,  the  bread-fruit,  and  other  food  plants.  The 
available  conimercial  products  are  the  sago-palm,  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  native  flax,  nnd  (in  the  inierior)  tobacco. 

The  Dilncral  resources  of  the  island  are  but  tittle  known,  but  it  seems  im- 
probable that  any  considerable  deposits  of  gold  will  be  found  on  the  main  Island. 
Gold  was  found  at  Sudcst  Island,  in  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  in  1888,  nnd  a 
considerable  amount  was  obtfiined,  but,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  gold- 
mining  there  is  in  its  decadence,  and  few  miners  remain  at  Sudest  or  on  the 
adjoining  island  of  St.  Aignan.  Coal, plumbago,  and  other  minerals  arc  said  lo 
exist,  but  nothing  definite  is  known. 

The  soolory  of  New  Guinea  is  better  known  than  its  botany  or  its  mineralogy. 
With  the  exception  of  a  peculiar  species  of  vnld  pigs  and  also  a  few  peculiar 
mict,  the  mammalia  arc  marsupials,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  tree-tlimbtng 
kangaroo.  Other  kangaroos,  with  the  reallaby.  dingo,  and  ant-eater,  similar  to 
those  of  Australia,  are  also  found.  Alligators  abound  in  tlie  creeki  and  rivers, 
and  there  ore  several  species  of  iM<7i^i,  two  of  thcni  venomous.  Thebirdscom* 
prise  "a  hirger  projxjrtiou  of  beautiful  and  gorgeously-coloured  species  than 
arc  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  About  ao  species  of  birds-qf-/aradise  have 
been  discovered,  and  an  immense  variety  of  king/Sthcn,  farrott,  and  pigevnj, 
including  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  their  kind.  Jnsfcli\\a'm  beauty 
and  novelty  with  the  birds,  and  olTer  an  immense  abundance  of  strange  forms 
and  gorgeous  hues,  which  are  specially  manifested  among  the  butterfly  and 
beetle  tribes."' 

The  iDhabitaats  of  New  Guinea  are  known  as  Papuans,  a  name  derived  from 
a  Matay  word  papAwah,  meaning  "woolly-haired."  or  "frizElcd,"  which 
accurately  describes  the  huge  frirxled-out  mop  of  hair  thai  constitutes  the  pride 

tand  glory  of  the  Papuan.  Although  the  natives  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
and  even  in  the  same  community,  differ  in  feature  and  colour,  yet  Wallace, 
D'.\lbcrtls.  nnd  other  ethnologists  regard  them  all  as  belonging  to  the  one  race. 
There  is  a  considerable  Malayan  element,  no  doubt,  iu  some  parts  along  the 
coast,  but  the  true  black  Papuan  is  a  very  diffqpnt  being  to  the  brown  Malay, 
and.  in  phjrsical  conformation,  moral  chnracteri sties,  nnd  intellectual  capacity, 
the  two  races  offer  remarkable  diflfereiiCL-s  and  striking  contrasts.  "The 
Malay,"  says  Wallace,'  "  is  of  short  stature,  brown-skinned,  straight-liaircd, 
beardless,  and  .smooth-bodied.  The  Papuan  is  taller,  black-skinned,  fiiuly- 
baired,  bearded,  and  hairy-bodied.  The  former  is  broad-Caoed,  has  a  small 
nose,  and  flat  eyebrows;  the  latter  is  long>faced,  has  a  large  and  prominent 
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nose,  and  projecting  eyebrows.  The  Malay  is  bashful,  cold,  undemoostnuive, 
and  quiet ;  Uie  Papuan  is  bold,  impetuous,  exdubie,  and  noisy.  The  forrner 
is  grave,  and  seldom  Inugfas  ;  the  Utter  is  joyous  and  laughtcT'loving ;  ihe  oae 
conceals  hJs  emoiioos,  the  otfacr  displays  them." 

DIVISIONS  :  The  western  half  of  New  Guinea  is  claimed  by 
Holland ;  the  north-eastern  portion,  together  with  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  forms  a  Gemuui  Protectorate ;  while  the  south-eastern 
portion  is  a  British  Crown  Colony. 

DUTCH   NEW  GUINEA. 

Dutch  New  Guinea  includes  the  whole  of  the  island  to  the 
west  of  the  141st  meridian  E.  It  has  an  area  of  about  150,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  perhaps  a  million. 

The  name  New  Gtiinea  was  given  to  the  island  by  a  Spaotsb  navigator  who 
touched  at  se^*eml  points  on  the  coast  in  1546,  and  in  1606  the  Spaniard,  Torrea. 
passed  through  the  strait  which  still  bears  his  name.  Tbcnceforvr'ard.  for  more 
than  aoo  years,  nearly  all  the  explorations  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  island 
wcfe  made  by  the  Dutch ,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  single  station 
OD  the  coast  until  18^.  when  a  smalt  settlement  was  made  at  Triuxn  Bay,  but 
it  was  soon  abandoned,  and,  since  then,  the  Dutch  have  practically  done 
nothing  to  develop  their  portion  of  the  island 

GERMAN   NEW   GUINEA. 

The  Imperial  Protectorate  of  GERMAN  New  GUINEA  includes 
the  north-caslcm  division  of  the  island,  now  called  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
Land,  and  extends  over  the  Bismarck  Archlpelag^o,  and  the  northern 
Solomon  Islands. 

Kaiser  Wtlfaelm's  Land,  evidently  the  most  favoured  portion  of  New  Gtiineft, 
was  declared  a  German  Protectorate  tn  1884 ;  it  has  an  area  of  72.000  square 
mil^,  and  a  population  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  commerci^ 
development  of  this  territory  and  the  other  German  possessions  in  this  rcfkui 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  and  Maea,  affitt, 
cotton,  and  axoa  are  ct^iivaied  on  the  Company's  stations  on  the  Astrolabe 
plains,  and  korta,  cattle,  and  goati  Sourish  on  the  tkh  oaitiral  pastures.  The 
General  Manager  of  the  Company  and  the  Imperial  Commissioner  reside  at 
FlNSCUHAPEN,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  protectorate. 

There  are  several  good  barboois  along  the  coast,  and  at  least  one  magnificent 
river — the  KaUcria  Aosmsta — which  was  ascended  by  the  Governor  in  a  stcunor 
drawing  la^  feet  of  water  for  about  320  mitcs  inland.  A  bar,  with  11  feet  of 
wato-.  put  a  stop  to  furthtzr  progress,  but  a  steam  laimch  was  lokeo  80  miles 
further,  that  is,  within  50  miles  of  the  Dutch  boundary.  There  is  no  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  this  &ne  river. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  and  the  rainfall  very  heavy,  amounting oo  an  awaga 
to  abotit  100  to  xxo  inches  a  year. 

BRITISH   NEW  GUINEA. 
British  New  Guinea,  which  includes  the  south-eastern  pan  of 
the  island,  is  a  Crown  Colony.     It  has  an  area  of  90,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  perhaps  half  a  million. 
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''TTie  territory  was  first  taken  over,  in  iSfi^,  as  a  Protectorate,  and  was  then 
placed  under  iliemanagcmentof  a  Special  Commissioner;  but.oti  the  colonies 
of  Queensland.  New  Souih  Wales,  and  Victoria  undertaking  to  guarantee 
;f  1 5,000  a  year  for  the  cost  of  administration,  which  was  further  secured  by  the 
British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887.  the  Queen's  sovereignty  was 
foriiially  proclaimtd  in  1S88,  and  the  territory  was  constituted  as  a  colony  under 
the  name  of  British  New  Guinea." 

The  colony  is  governed  by  an  Administrator,  aided  by  a  nominated  Legisla- 
tive Council.  E.ich  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  territory — the  Western,  the 
Central,  and  the  Eastern  Districts— is  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  scat  of  government  and  the  chief  trading  centre  is  PORT  MORESBY,  a 
small  settlement  conveniently  situated  on  the  shores  of  n  land-locked  harbour 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  The  coast-region  around  Port 
Moresby  is  said  to  be  beautifully  diversifird  by  forest,  hill,  and  valley,  and  con- 
siderable parts  of  it  arc  industriously  cultivated  by  the  natives,  whose  little 
groups  of  pile-raised  huts  are  surrounded  with  thriving  plantations  of  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  fruit'trees,  sago  palms,  and  sugar>canc.  There  are.  un> 
doubtedly,  large  areas  well  suited  to  the  production  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
tropical  products,  but  the  hot,  moist  climate  and  malarious  exhalations  from 
the  flooded  forest -growths  in  the  rainy  season,  are  often  fatal  to  Europeans,  and 
must  always  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  immigration  and  settlement.  Then  there 
is  the  ttative  question,  more  formidable  here  than  in  almost  any  other  British 
POSMUHIQ.  In  some  parts  of  the  colony,  the  natives  are  reported  to  be  singularly 
amiable,  honest,  and  pleasant  to  deal  with ;  in  other  places,  they  bave  been 
found  savage  and  treacherous,  while  not  a  few  tribes  are  fierce  cannibals  and 
inveterate  head-hunters.  But  another  bar  to  settlement  of  European  cultivators 
is  the  fact  that,  as  Sir  William  Macgrcgor,  the  Administrator,  says  the  natives 
are  agriculturists,  each  man  planting  for  himself  and  his  family,  and.  as  n  rule, 
they  derive  the  means  of  eiistence  from  the  soil,  supplemented  irregularly  on 
the  coast  hy  a  few  fish,  and  inland  by  an  occasional  wallaby  or  pig.  They 
differ  altogether  from  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  The  Papuan  is  an  agri- 
culturist, and  is  therefore  a  settler,  with  clear  ideas  as  to  proprietary  rights  in 
the  soil  he  requires  for  his  support :  the  Australian  aboriginal  is  nomadic,  with 
vague  hunting  rights  over  ill-defined,  great  areas,  llie  Papuans  are  present 
in  great  ntimbers  in  large  and  permanent  towns;  the  Australian  is  a  wanderer, 
and  possesses  no  hereditary  hearth  or  foundation,  and  their  numbers  are  very 
amalL  The  missionaries  have  made  very  considerable  progress,  but  the  Papuan 
possesses  no  religious  enthusiasm,  and  cannot  in  this  respect  be  compared  to 
the  Polynesian ;  but  missionary  intluencc  diminishes  cases  of  murder  and  mas- 
sacre, and  otherwise  docs  good. 

The  trade  is  very  small  and  appears  to  be  decreasing,  although  valuable 
timber  abounds  and  tbe  coco  and  sago  palms  are  plentiful  Traces  of  gold 
have  been  found  on  the  mainland,  but  the  only  payable  deposits  discovered  were 
at  Sudcst  and  St.  Aignan,  two  islands  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  off  the 
south-eastern  peninsula,  and  even  these  seem  now  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
exhausted.  The  principal  exports  arc  gold,  btcht  de  ater,  coprii,  bird-siins, 
ftart-ihtlli,  rat/ans,  Sec,  but  the  annual  value  is  under  ^ao.ooot  Commer- 
cially, the  prospects  of  British  New  Guinea  are  not  very  bright,  and,  apart  from 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  payable  quantities,  there  is  nothing  that  would  make  it 
a  valuable  commercial  possession,  noc  will  it  ever  be  the  home  of  white  mea, 
such  as  Australia  has  become. 
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PAPUAN    ISLANDS. 

The  Papuan  Islands  include  all  those  islands  off  the  coasts  of 
New  Guinea  which  belong  to  the  same  geographical  area  as  the 
main  island. 

This  division  thus  includes  the  islands  round  ihe  west  and  nortb-west  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  which  "  lie  within  the  hundred-fathom  line  of  snnndtngs,  and 
are  inhalMted  by  ihc  characteristic  '  birds-of* Paradise,'  together  with  m  iew 
others  which  evidenily  belong  lo  the  same  geograpbicAl  area."* 

The  largest  of  these  islands  arc  Frederick  Henrr  IsUnd,  off  the  soulb-wesiera 
coast  of  Dutch  New  Guinea;  the  Arro  Islands,  an  important  group  about 
80  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Gtunea ;  Ulsol,  Salawatti,  Battanta,  and 
Wai-Giu,  four  large  iaiands  off  the  north-wcsicrn  end  of  New  Guinea,  whose 
rajahs  are  subordinate  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore,  a  Dutch  feudatory ;  Schootca 
or  Misory  and  Jappca,  tbc  largest  of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  to  Gedvijik 
Bay,  an  immense  inlet  on  tbc  north-weslcm  coast  of  New  Guinea. 

Tbe  north-western  peninsula  is  thus  fringed  by  a  large  number  of  islands, 
some  of  them  over  100  miles  in  length,  and  all  of  them  covered  with  luxuriant 
v^etaiioa  and  inhabited  by  I^puAos,  Malays,  and  mixed  races,  many  of  them 
iadustrioas  agriculturists  and  keen  traders.  * 

The  soulh-easlcm  peninsula  Is  also  fringed  by  a  number  of 
islands,  but  these  are  smaller  in  size  than  the  north-western  islands, 
and  more  mountainous. 

The  D'Entrecaiteaux  Groap  b  formed  by  three  lar^ge  illantis^Goodenough, 
Fergusson,  and  Normanby — separated  by  a  long  and  deep  channel  from  the 
New  Guinea  const.  Goode&oaKb  Island  is  a  huge  mountain,  7,000  feci  high, 
FergDSisoo  lalaad  rises  lo  a  height  of  about  6,000  feet,  and  Normanby  Island 
approaches  within  10  miles  of  East  Cape,  tbc  easternmost  point  of  New  Guinea. 

Tbe  LouisUule  Archipelago  extends  eastwards  from  East  Cape,  and  includes 
two  large  islands — Sodest  (Soutb-£ast)  and  St  Aliman — whicil  have  recently 
come  into  prominence,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties.* and  several  smaller  islands,  two  of  which— Basilisk  and  Mortsby — were 
supposed  to  form  a  part  of  tbe  mainland,  until  Captain  Moresby,  in  H.M.S. 
BaHHtA,  found  that  they  were  separated  from  it  bya  navignbte  channel,  which 
be  named  China  Strait,  and  which  enables  vessels  trading  between  Australia 
aod  China  to  shonen  the  passage  by  some  300  miles. 

'.'Both  tbc  D'Entrccasteanx  Ulands  and  tbe  Louisiade  Archipelago  form 
part  of  the  colony  of  British  New  Guinea.  The  exceedingly  fertile  Uurray 
Iilaad.  at  the  eastern  emrancc  to  Torres  Strait,  about  too  miles  north-east  of 
Cape  York,  is  now  annexed  to  tbe  colony  of  (Queensland. 
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THE    BISMARCK    ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  Bismarck  Arcbipelajjo,  whtch  includes  the  New  Britain 
Group  and  the  Admiralty  Islands,  forms  part  of  the  German  Pro- 
tectorate of  New  Guinea.  The  aggregfatc  area  of  these  islands  is 
about  20,000  square  miles  ;  the  inhabitants  may  number  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

Many  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  these  mountainoos  but  rertile  islands  ore 
tierce  savages  and  undoubted  cannibals.  The  German  Protectorate  over  the 
north-eosiem  division  of  New  Guinea  was  declared  in  18S4 ;  the  mainland  was 
then  renamed  KmUer  Wilhetin's  Land,  and  the  islands  to  the  east  of  it  the  Bli- 
marck  Archipelago.  The  v.irious  isl.inds  were  also  renamed.  New  Britain  being 
called  Nen  Pommem  (New  Fomcrania) ;  New  Ireland,  Nea  Mecklenburg;  and 
the  small  proiip  of  the  Duke  of  York  Islands.  Neu  LaocnburBr.  Wlicn  the 
natives  have  been  brought  more  under  European  influence,  the  trade  in  Ihr 
natural  products  of  ihese  nchly  endowed  islands  will  be  very  considerable ;  at 
prcscDt.  the  cliief  exports  arc  copra  and  eoco-nutjihre.  The  German  New  Guinea 
Company  have  a  trading  station  at  Mioka,  in  New  U-iuerlnirg  (Duke  of  York 
Island),  but  the  German  Admiuislralor  resides  at  HERBERTSHOHE,  in 
New  Pomerania. 

The  Admiralty  Ulaods,  which  have  not  been  renamed,  consist  of  one  large 
island,  about  6a  miles  long,  and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  ones  to  the 
north-east  of  German  New  Guinai.  Admiralty  lilami  iiself  is  about  aoo  miles 
north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  River,  and  nearly  the  same 
distance  to  the  west  of  New  Hanover,  the  northernmost  part  of  the  New  Britain 
chain  of  islands. 

THE    SOLOMON    ISLANDS. 

About  500  miles  to  the  eastward  of  New  Guinea  is  a  large  group 
of  islands  knovvn  as  the  Solomon  Islands.  They  extend  for  700 
miles  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  and  consist  of  a 
chain  of  islands — the  four  northern  islands,  BougfainTiUe,  Choiseul, 
Ysabel,  and  Matayta,  being  separated  by  ciianiicls  varying  in  width 
from  15  to  50  miles  from  the  southern  chain,  which  includes  three 
large  islands — New  Geor^^ia,  Guadalcanar,  and  San  Christoval— 
and  several  smaller  islands  and  islets.  The  group  has  a  total  area 
of  perhaps  15,000  square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Wales,  while  the  savage  Melanesion  inhabitants  may  num- 
ber 150,000. 

All  the  islands  are  moaatainons  and  generally  rolcaaJc,  and  most  of  them  are 
firdled  by  coral  reefs;  There  is  an  active  volcano  on  Guadalcanar  and  several 
quiescent  and  extinct  volcanoes,  and  eartbquakea  are  not  uDfrequeoL 

These  iilanda,  says  Mr.  Woodward,  an  accomplished  oaiumtist  who  visited 
Ihem  in  i836,  1887,  and  1888,  are  for  the  most  part  clothed  from  coast  to 
summit  with  Ihe  densest  tropical  forest,  in  which  ihc  immense  ficus  trees,  of 
several  siJCcies,  are  often  conspicuous  objects.  In  the  neigbl>ourhood  of  native 
Tillages  the  beach  is  fringed  with  cocoa-aat  palms.  The  natives  of  the  coast 
villages  are  constantly  at  war  with  Ihc  villages  of  the  inieix>r,  while  even  on  the 
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same  island  a  walk  perhaps  of  &ve  miles  along  th«  s«a  coast  would  brln;  one 
not  only  to  a  hostile  village,  bal  lo  a.  tribe  5i>eaktng  a  distinct  dialect  from  that 
of  the  Tillage  started  from.  I^kc  all  savages,  tbejr  arc  suspicious  of  strangers, 
and  trcacberous  when  they  see  their  opporLuoity,  and  a  long  list  or  murders  and 
massacres  darkens  the  history  of  the  intercourse  of  the  white  roan  with  the 
tsiandcTB,  from  tbeir  first  diurovery  to  thi?  prcr?«nt  time,  the  fault  being  some- 
dmes  with  the  native  and  sometimes  with  the  white  man.* 

These  islands  were  first  discovered  by  a  Spanish  navigator,  Meadafia,  in  156ft. 
He  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Islands  of  Salomon,  in  order  that  his  country- 
men, supposing  them  to  be  the  islands  whence  King  Solomon  got  his  goldi 
might  be  induced  to  colonise  them.  The  group  remained  unvisitod  until  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and.  siooe  then,  they  have  been  occasionally  visited 
by  whalers,  and  in  r«»nt  years  by  ships  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  Island 
labour-trade,  recniitiDg  natives  to  work  on  the  plantations  in  Fiji  and  Queens* 
land.  During  the  but  30  years,  trsdcrs  from  Sydney  have  visited,  and  in  a 
few  instances  temporarily  settled  in.  the  group,  while  it  is  now  annually  visited 
by  ibe  missionaries  of  the  MelancMan  Mission. 

By  an  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  group  was 
divided,  the  northern  islands  rem-iining  within  the  German  sphere  of  influenoe, 
and  the  soiithem  islands  within  the  British  sphere.* 

In  1886,  Germany  definitely  annexed  Bougainville,  Cboiseul,  and  Vsabd,  the 
three  largest  islands  in  the  group,  and  attached  them  to  her  New  Guinea  Pn^ 
lectoraie. 


THE  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS  and  the  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  fonn  a 
long  chnin  of  islands  betn-een  the  Solomon  Islands  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  though  independent,  are  within 
the  British  sphere  0/  inftuerue,  while  the  New  Hebrides  are  tmder 
the  joint prolection  of  France  and  England. 

These  islands  form  three  distinct  groups — (i)  the  Santa  Cruz  Ts<aTYd8.  (a)  the 
Northern  New  Hebrides,  and  (3)  the  Southern  New  Hebrides.  These  groups  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  about  60  miles  of  sea,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  group  1$ 
about  as  far  from  the  southernmost  of  the  Solomon  Islands  as  theSoutbeni 
New  Hebrides  are  from  New  Caledonia. 

The  Santa  Crux  Islands  are  small,  but  fertile,  and  bear  a  population  of  some 
5,000.  VtiRikaro.  one  of  the  group,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of 
the  French  navignlor,  I^a  I*erouse. 

Tlie  Northern  New  Hebrides  include  a  few  large  islands — Etpirihi  SaiUo, 
the  targcst,  is  75  mites  long  by  40  wide — and  many  smaller  islands  and  isleta, 

Britkh  Bad  r>cnn>a  tptotM  of  WlHnc*  wfeUa  Iha 

ininln:  tinm  ihi  tmk  —  rran  rf  rrn  T-'hm. 
■t  *  potalRMf  Uttf  Rock.  Mt  Ika  «b  pmSi 

eosth.  nHB  dM  SMB  IB  A»  teMMOlM  «/ r  S.  wWb 

■54^  a.    TlM  11  bvn  mtn'kmM  u>  m  p^m  wamA 

&  artUt  10-tg' E.  Fnoilka*  k  tocanlidMS. 
MMt  t»  tSa  tMtk  «r  Cfcnhwd  ma  rsAd  Uu*t 
ud  fiMBlte  tntcnectkia of  r sbT Si.  «rhh rt/ u/ E. 

k  boUi  dw  MonlMUl  ti>  Uie  •a«h-«Mi  nir—i  of 
Om  lUnMl  btadi,  «ftM«  l(  ivM  dlncslr  BMtt, 
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Hr  Woodvanr*  iManaciM  w«rk— "  A  Natanhit 
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Alt  are  mountainous,  and  culminate  in  ibc  volcanic  peak  of  I^pcvi.  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  5,000  Tct^t.  E^piritu  Santo  contains  beautiful  mountains,  chnnn- 
ing  rivers,  and  extensive  woods.  Banks'  Ulaods  form  the  northern  part  of  the 
group. 

The  Southern  New  Hebrides  consist  of  five  i&lands,  the  most  northcrljr  of 
which,  Erronuuigo,  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  ibr  courageous  and  de- 
voted missionary,  John  Williams,  was  killed  by  the  savages.  In  the  southern* 
most  island  of  the  group — Aiwiteiua — Scotch  missionaries  have  long  laboured, 
with  Ibe  result  tbat  the  people  are  aU  Christians,  and  have  become  civilixed  and 
docile,  although  they  were  formerly  as  savage  and  degraded  as  most  of  the 
people  of  Tanna,  a  large  island  between  Anrltcum  and  Erromango,  still  arc. 
The  two  other  islands — Aniwa  and  Kotuna — arc  to  the  cast  of  Tanna.  Both  are 
smolL 

The  New  Hebrides  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  Santa  Crux  group  are  of 
volcanic  origin  .ind  some  of  the  volcanoes  .ire  still  active,  and  there  are  boiling 
springs  on  one  of  the  Banks'  Islands.  The  appearance  of  almost  all  the  islands 
is  very  beautiful — sleep  hills,  covered  with  fine  forest  trees,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  while  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms  surround  the  villages.  None  of  the 
Pacific  islands  "  have  stiffcrcd  more  than  the  New  Hebrides  by  the  reckless 
action  of  the  '  black-birding '  schooners  seeking  labourers  for  the  Queensland 
plantations,  and  carrying  away  the  natives  by  force."  In  some  years,  6.000 
islanders  left  their  home,  and  not  more  than  one-half  or  two- thirds  cvcrretunved. 
No  wonder  that  the  population  of  all  the  islands  has  decreased,  but,  alibough 
the  labour  trade  is  now,  happily,  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  epidemic  diseases  intro- 
duced by  Europeans,  and  even  the  adoption  of  more  civilixed  habits,  arc  every- 
where  diminishing  the  population.  "There  must  surely  be  something  wrong 
in  the  method  of  civilization,  which,  ihroufhout  all  Polynesia,  has  this  one  in- 
variable and  disastrous  cflieet." 

NEW    CALEDONIA. 

The  island  of  New  Caledonia,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Mela- 
nesian  islands,  lying  about  800  miles  cast  of  Australia  and  nearly 
1,000  miles  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  French  penal  colony. 
With  its  dependencies— the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the  Loyalty  Islands — 
the  colony  has  an  area  of  about  7,600  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  over  60,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  natives,  the  rest  are  French 
convicts,  soldiers,  and  colonists.^ 

New  Caledonia  is  about  350  miles  in  length  and  37  miles  in  greatest  width, 
with  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles.  This  raouatainotts  Island  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and  the  fine  picturcwiue  v.-illffys  and  gentle 
slopes  are  largdy  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pines,  palm  trees,  cocoa-nut 
trees,  tmmboos,  banana,  tircad-fniit,  and  indiarubber  trees;  but,  although 
wheat,  maitt,  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  al&o  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  the 
vine,  the  pine-apple,  and  other  tropical  products,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  island 
is  in  Its  mioeraU,  which  include  coal,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  antimony,  and  gold. 
The  nickel  mines  nn  the  cast  coast  arc  very  productive,  and  are  worked  by  the 
convicts,  sonte  of  whom  are  also  employed  on  the  sagar  and  coffee  plantatioos 
and  in  public  works. 

t.  TtM  pomUrion,  la  tWr>  tKhKM  uli  coId-  [  bnportcO  Ubomcn,  ^515  fraed  coBvicn,  7,477  ckr- 
aln.3.t;B<AcUiuidsahUen.4lA74Un«vi.tAs|  tkut  louieauj^b 
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Thr  cllotftte,  owing  10  the  sea  breezes,  the  favourable  slope  or  ihe  land,  the 
porousm.'LSs  of  mucb  of  the  soil,  and  possibly  to  the  abundaat  growth  of  an 
aromatic  timber  tree,  is  marvdloasly  healthy,  and  the  island,  which  was  an- 
ncjted  in  1853,  ought  to  have  become  one  of  ihc  most  prosperous  colonies  in 
the  world,  but  Fratice  saw  fit  to  send  hither  her  political  exiles  and  convicts. 
and  will  not  allow  those  who  have  served  out  their  sentences  to  return  home ; 
and  the  island  is  too  small  and  the  free  colonists  too  few  to  absorb  this  large 
convict  clement,  so  that  what  was  possible  in  Australia  is  not  so  in  an  island 
only  one  four-hundred-and-fonietb  part  as  large.* 

NOUMEA  (5},  the  capital,  is  situated  on  n  fine  harbour  on  the  south-western 
coast,  and  is  the  terminal  port  of  the  French  Sfeaa^tria  M^rilimrs  steamers 
to  Aastraiia.  But  foar-firths  of  the  vessels  which  enter  and  clear  the  port  of 
Noumea  are  British. 

'.•  The  coral  We  of  Pines  is  a  beautiful,  hilly  island,  surrounded  by  cond 
reefs,  30  miles  to  the  south-east  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  Loyalty  Islands  are  a  small  chain  of  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of,  aiKl 
about  70  miles  distant  from.  New  Caledonia.  They  are  of  coralline  formation, 
uplifted  by  volcanic  action  in  sontc  p:irts  to  aoo  or  300  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
belt  of  cocoa-nut  trees  girdles  these  islands  close  to  the  coa^t ;  behind  the  palms 
is  the  toAt :  behind  the  sottt  Is  the  forest ;  and  lastly,  in  the  very  centre,  rises  n 
plateau  of  sheer  coral,  on  which  a  dry  and  tasteless  grass  grows.  It  is  only  in 
the  soCtt.  in  holIow*s  where  mould  collects,  that  the  Kanakas  can  cultivate  food, 
plants.  The  natives  have,  under  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries,  become 
Christians ;  they  build  good  bouses,  are  good  workers  and  shrewd  traders,  and 
most  of  them  can  speak  Eoglidi  or  French. ' 

THE  FIJI  I.SL.^NDS. 
The  charming  archipelago  of  Fiji,  or  more  properly  Viti^  em- 
braces in  all  255  islands  and  islets,  scattered  over  an  ocean  area  of 
300  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  200  miles  from  north  to  south, 
between  the  parallels  of  15°  and  22'  S.  latitude,  and  about  1,350 
miles  north  of  Auckland,  1,860  miles  north-east  of  Sydney,  and  nearly 
5,000  miles  south-west  of  San  Francisco.  Two  of  the  islands  are  of 
considerable  size — the  largest,  Viti  Lcm  (4, il 2  square  miles), being 
considerably  larger  than  Cyprus,  while  the  second  largest,  Vantia 
Leva  (2,432  square  miles),  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  Mauritius. 
The  other  islands  range  from  an  area  of  217  square  miles  to  mere 
rocks.  The  total  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  is  7,740  square  mites, 
or  slightly  larger  than  that  of  Wales,  and  the  population,  including 
the  2,300  inhabitants  of  Rottunah,  a  small  island  annexed  to  (he , 
colony  in  1880,  amounts  to  about  135,000,  of  whom  110,000 
native  Fijians,  6,000  Indian  and  2,300  Polynesian  immigrants,  3,ooo ' 
Europeans,  and  nearly  1,000  half-castes. 

The  Fijian  Islands  are  the  most  easterly  of  the  Melanesian  islands, 
perhaps  aUo  the  most  diversified  and  attractive  of  all  these  tropical  nrchip 

f.  Oa/alwa  RrrlM  I  OMf*  gwunEr  a'nl  b  tbew  blsKd*.  mtA  i 

a.  A pwoti, cmlWii  HUhtlammr. »  wtotwof  Pn<r- 1  ■  !■■  mrmii  In  Sew  C*l*>1onU,  New  Hat 
BMlaB,  npuMB.  finilkb.  Md  Kre^cfc.  ta^  iKwerct.  |  tK. 
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goes.*  All  the  islands  arc  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  therefore  movntsloons, 
some  peaks  in  Vanua  Levu  naing  to  about  5,000  feet  abo^-c  the  sea  level,  the 
smaller  as  well  as  tbe  larger  islands  arc  abundantly  watered  by  numerous 
riveri — through  almost  every  valley  flows  3  running  stream,  from  which  an 
ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  can  be  ubiaincd  all  the 
year  round.  Many  of  the  rivers  in  the  two  larger  islands  arc  even  navigable 
for  canoes  and  good-sized  boais.  Tbe  longest  river  is  ttie  Rewa  Rewa,  in  Viti 
1-cvu ;  it  is  navigable  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  its  volume,  owing  to  i 
tbe  copiousness  of  the  rains — The  mean  amiiuil  full  is  over  100  inches,  and  evca ' 
that  is  only  one-half  tbe  amount  registered  at  some  places  situated  in  the  path 
of  the  monsoon — is  such  that  it  descr\-es  its  other  name  of  Via  Lcvu  cr  Great 
Stream. 

Every  island  In  the  group  is  almost  encircled  by  a  barrier  reef,  which  forms 
an  admirable  breakwater,  and,  once  through  the  opening,  vesisels  ride  at  anchor 
in  perfect  safety. 

The  climate,  though  hot, '  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  larger  and  some  of  | 
the  smaller  islands  afibrd  a  delightful  tropical  residence.    Hundredsof  English 
people  have  lived  continuously  in  Fiji  for  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health. 

Tbe  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  there  is  hardly  any  land  that  is  not  capable 
ofbeing  profitably  cultivated.  Many  tropical  products,  such  as  Ivtrtanai^  mdi'sr, 
cotton,  sugar,  tta,  ecffee,  yams,  ptHe-afrples,  &c. ,  are  already  grown  to  some  cx»  I 
tent;  ihc  coeo-ttut  faint  flantations  afivtrA  a  certain  income,  white  the  num^roiu 
forests  contain  a  great  number  of  valuable  timber  trees.  And  now  that  the 
Fijians,  who  are  by  iar  the  most  intelligent  of  all  tbe  MeLinesian  peoples,  have. 
mainly  as  the  result  of  the  Uibours  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  become  civiliEcd 
and  Christianized* — it  is  said  that  there  are  no  more  devoted  Christian.*)  in  all 
Polynesia  than  the  ercwhile  treacherous  and  savage  cannibab  of  Fiji — the  won- 
derfully rich  resources  of  these  '  gardens  of  the  tropics'  arc  ripe  for  that  develop- J 
menl,  which  British  energy  and  capital  alone  can  effect.  The  Fijian  himself  is 
by  no  means  an  idler,  but  prefers  to  work  on  his  own  land,  and  thus  the  Euro- 
pean planter  is  forced  to  depend  upon  imported  labour,  ^yone.  however, 
who  is  tempted  by  the  genial  climate  and  productive  soil  of  Fiji  to  make  that 
distant  colony  his  borne,  will,  with  prudence  and  energy,  succeed,  and  will 
find  the  calling  of  a  tropical  horticulturist  or  agricutiurist  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  one  presenting  a  field  of  profit  and  research,  without  tbe  ordinary 
monotony  associated  with  farming  in  the  extra-tropical  portions  of  tbe  empire.* 


t.  T^e  Kcoety  In  aU  paru  ot  tbo  trH^liIixlNca  b 
hcaultfut,  and  In  «onM  pfaua*  atan  gnuuL  "  tn 
rrpy  ovst  ibe  inountunsor  Vanoa  L.cva,''  uj* 
Mm.  Hora^  Ibe  ConracBMit  tMuibt  of  Mwnltiiu. 
"ii»BjrimHTmCT»Btvte»»tii«Kiittbeniielw«.  Ilcra 
fsmt  ud  woodluid,  wttb  vtHmj  op«abv  imta  *»!• 
tojr  !■  olMvfHand  MWCMriM  t  ili«ra  ok  om  tkte 
tb*  op«a  ram  eonatn'  1  en  U«  oUwr,  Uw  triti*  ••■ 
atnddcd  with  btaB<b— wUb  >pou  aatl  tlnHcf  wUta 
Imir  vbMB  Ih*  tM  !■  b(«aliln2  on  tlM  raaAl  ■■ 
tbcM,  Men  from  •  conildvnbto  eJoTStlaa.  cnHbtaM 
In  tatmSag  •  paaonuB*  (rf  wlUch  words  on  convey 
■  wr  faiM  Ide*.* 

n  Tlw  sbMlnM  n^imum  tcmpenttim  M  Sii*«. 
la  iBBfk  wu  6^  F.,  mtA  rh«  abfolute  muiiniini  wi« 

SI*  F.  i  ttw  mwa  ntottnun  ai  itM  uma  pUca  and 
t  ttM  sama  Mar,  wai  trf  F..  and  the  laaaa  BttxU 
nua  W  F. 

3.  Sir  Anbut  Cordoo,  a  t&te  Covenwr  of  Fiji, 
spMkinc  at  EaHcr  Hall,  lald  thai  "oat  ofa  p«pu- 


btloe  ul  »umrthtii{  like  iva.or;o.  tnc-ivtln  .     . 

ore  ra^bf  altsndantt  >t  Wckleyui  churcbe*,  aad  i 
the  ntaaiaiai  te,<oo  arv  nut  h«aitira»,  liul.  (vr  tb*  { 
mvffi  [lan.  Bieinben  of  otb^r  CIkKtUs  cbuKbi 
The  people  of  Fiji  arti  ddw  a  CArMien  peepte.T| 
The  actoM  n  umLrt  at  nanoos  anandlntf  wontup  lir 
the  f»tm  cbun:hn  of  ib*  ytmtimfta  H^mkeik,  h|l 
tH^  wu  tD3.m<  ujI  tbanomberofdiaaeatlMiid^ 
las  the  churcbei  of  ibo  Kotaan  Caihatk  MW  -  ~ 
tt>,9>a.  TbeedocatLonof  tberaHreF^flaaalBi 
aiBion  eniltely  coadnctied  bjr  tbe  Weriejraa  T 
sion.  id  whoM  sdwola  40.000  cbPdren  wen  lat  , 
bt  lifc.  About  3.S0O  puolb  are  uosbt  In  nni 
C^bcdlc  tchoob  and  mlnlnir  ln«<iiKliiiA.  Twdil 
public  Khools,  oee  In  Sura  and  one  tn  ijfnlkat* 
rec«lv«  Stala  aid  lo  the  extent  ot  about  £ufi  h  '' 
yttil.—Tkt^tartt—mni  Vtar  Hc«*. 

4-  r<l>«'>M.a«*V>^V'.l>ylbaMAn.I.U  Maaon 
(Oawea). 
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The  ceograpkical   pMailiiiM  o/  these   isUnris  rebnre  co  ihe 
Attsmlasiaa  cdoiucs  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  their  anl- 
CifitfioBS  rcMWcea,  and  fiae  tsrtoon,  so  easAy  rendered  iiupieietta 
bte,  romhinf  to  make  Fiji  ooe  at  tbe  most  raloable  aad  wi^K-tJ^ 
of  the  smaller  British  possesSMOiL 

The  gitwp  wsi  discovcrad  liy  Ike  faum  Dfliek  aevipMr*  Taawk.  ia  ifiQ 
— «  fEB-  ater  ha  dbeowy  of  Tasmants  and  N««  ImI— d  Bvly  a  ths 
prcKst  centBry,  the  bbiids  becune  the  resort  of  Sooih  Sea  inMlBa.  brit,  aiijl 
Ihn  iliii  rifihii  ■iiiiiMMiin.  ihi  njiiiii  ami  aiHuii  — ihrti,  ■■ilhrwiJhfc 
haaaa  iiifiinattriirird  bom  of  ifaarn^poM  aad  other  eBeanin.  Old 
and  tiefc  people  were  boricd  atiw,  aad  "when  aefatef  Aed.a  whole  htMeoaab 
ofwncsaad  alava  had  to  be  boried  alhe  wiib  ium.  Wbm  a  chiefs  home  was 
btdU,  the  hole  isr  each  post  ranst  have  a  slave  to  hold  it  op  and  be  bvied  i 
k.  When  a  gscai  war  canoe  was  to  be  lanDched.  orio  be bro^bi  I 
BaM  be  dragged  to  or  from  the  water  over  living  boman  ben^  tied  ! 
two  piaotain  stems  to  serve  as  n3Uers."  Tbe  first  Weslqrag  mJaBJonarie! 
in  ES35,  and  their  succeu  in  dvilidag  sDch  a  people  has  been  moat  rcmarlEabtcL 
In  tSsS.  the  native  lung,  Cakoban  (proaooDoed  Thakomfaon).  oOcRd  the 
aovtRignty  of  the  idands  to  Great  Britain,  bot  it  was  itedined.  Owing  to  the 
desire  of  the  European  settlers,  who  wne  becoounc  more  muncroos.  lor  a 
aettled  government,  a  cxmstiiotion  wu  framed,  which  provided  lor  a  paitif 
Eoropeaa  and  partJy  native  govennnent  under  Cakoban,  but  tlus  lasted  (or  iwt> 
ycara  only,  and  in  March,  1674,  tbe  soveragnty  was  a^in  olTered  to,  and  agaio 
dechned  by.  the  British  Government  In  October  of  the  same  year,  however, 
by  an  Act  of  Casrioa,  tbe  i^ands  were  coded  to  Britain,  aad  aU  lands  in  Fiji 
passed  to  the  Crown.  Soon  after,  a  charter  wai  iasued,  constituting  tbe  group 
into  a  separate  ctdooy. 

The  Fiji  Islands  form  a  British  Crown  Colony  under  a  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Home  Government,  assisted  by  an  Exectitive  antl 

a  Legislative  Council 

The  members  of  both  Councils  are  either  official  or  nominated  by  tbe  Crown. 
The  natives  are  governed  by  thdr  own  cfaieOi,  under  the  GoTemor's  supervisiotL. 
Tbe  two  larger  islands  and  Roiuniab  are  each  under  a  European  Cocnaiaaiooer. 
Tbe  other  islands  are  grouped  la  14  provinces,  each  of  which  b  placed tsnder 
a  superior  native  chkf.  Justioe  is  administered  by  10  European  and  jo  natrve 
magistrates.  The  ReveoBC  is  a  little  over,  and  the  Ezpeadlhm  under  j^te.aoD, 
and  there  is  a  small  Public  Debt.  Tbe  Imports  amount  to  about  jf'aoo.ooo.  at>d 
the  axparts  lo  over  ;£350,ooo.  The  direct  trade  with  Great  Bn'tatn  is  small — 
tnost  of  the  imporu  from,  and  eiporu  to,  Great  Britain  passing  through  Aus- 
tralian aiu]  New  Zealand  ports.  There  is  regular  steam  communication  with 
Sydney  twice  a  month,  with  Auckland  once  a  month,  and  with  Mdboame 
every  five  weeki.  There  ts  a  subsidised  inlcr-island  streamer  tniijing  regularly 
in  the  group.    Seven-eighths  of  the  vessels  trading  wiib  the  colony  are  BritislL 

Fiji  possesses  but  two  towns,  namely,  Sutk,  the  present  capitali 
on  the  island  of  Viti  Levti,  and  Lemka,  the  former  capital,  OQ  the 
island  of  Ovalau. 

SUVA,  sdecled  in  1680  as  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti 
Leva,  the  largest  aad  most  populous  island  in  the  colony,  and  has  a  good  har- 
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bour.  and  a  whi(e  population  or  about  700.  Levakji,  the  former  capital,  is  on 
Ihc  coast  of  Ovalau,  a  smaU  islnnd  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Viii  Levu,  and 
pcrhnps  tbe  most  centrally  situated  of  the  whole  group.  The  harbour,  formed 
by  a  barrier  reef  about  a  mite  from  the  shore,  though  smaller  thro  that  of 
Suva,  is  excetlent,  and  vcsseU  can  pass  in  and  out  with  any  wind. 

'.'  TTnic  little  island  of  ROTUMAH.  which  lies  about  400  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Leruka,  and  about  five  times  that  distance  froni  Sydney,  was  annexed  to  the 
colony  of  Fiji  in  1680.  It  is  a  mountainous  island  of  purely  volcanic  formation, 
inhabited  by  about  a.^x>  copper-coloured  natives,  a  peaceable,  law-abiding, 
sober,  and  reliable  race.  The  British  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Fiji 
Government  is.  at  the  same  time,  arbitrator,  advi.ur,  and  conciliator,  and  even 
medical  adviser,  to  these  interesting  people. 

*.*  The  Governor  of  Fiji  also  acts  in  the  capacity  of  Her  Majesty's  HiKb 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  and,  as  stich.  his  Jurisdiction  extendi 
Oii'cr  all  ishinds  in  the  Western  Pacific,  not  being  within  the  limits  of  the  colonies 
of  Fiji,  Quccn5la|id.  or  New  South  Wales,  and  not  being  within  ibe  jurisdiction 
nf  any  civilized  power. 

•/  With  the  Fijian  group,  the  Melanesian  islands  end — the  Tonga 
and  other  archipelagoes  to  the  east  and  north-east  are  included  in 
Polynesia  Proper,  while  the  innumerable  little  volcanic  Islands  and 
cot^l  atolls  that  extend  between  Fiji  and  the  Philippines  form  the 
Microncsian  division  of  the  Pacific  islands. 


MICRONESIA. 

Micronesia^  t.e.^  "small  islands,"  is  the  general  name  given  to 
the  countless  multitude  of  little  islands  that  dot  the  surface  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  to  the  north  of  the  Melanesian  islands,  and  extend 
in  a  vast  cun'c  from  the  Philippines  on  the  west  to  the  Fiji  Islands 
on  the  cast. 

These  islands,  the  largest  of  which— Guam,  one  of  the  Larfronc  Islands— h.is 
an  area  of  only  200  square  miles,  are  grouped  in  three  great  archipcLigocs  : — a 
northern  group  including  the  Ladrooes  or  Marianne  Islands,  and  the  BodIo 
IsUadt ;  a  western  division  cmbmcing  the  large  gfiip  of  the  Caroline  Islands ; 
and  an  eastern  group,  which  includes  the  Marshall  lalands  to  the  north  of,  the 
Gilbert  Islands  under,  and  the  Eliice  Islands  to  the  south  of,  the  Equator.* 

The  Microneaiao  Archipelairoes  form,  ns  it  were,  an  outer  belt  or  zone  of 
islands  to  the  north  and  north-ca^t  of  Atistralia,  separated  from  the  inner  or 
Melanesian  chain  by  a  long  and  broad  expanse  of  open  sea.  The  Bonin  and 
Ladrone  Islands  are  of  volcanic  fomatlon,  but  nearly  all  the  rest  are  low  coral 
Ulasds.  Comptred  with  the  dark  Melaae^ians,  the  brown  Micronesians  arc  a 
fair  race,  intermediate  between  the  pure  Mahoris  (or  Polynesians)  and  Malays, 
with  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  dements.  The  600  islands  which  they 
Inhabit  have  an  area  of  only  1,360  square  miles,  and  the  largest  of  them  is 
scarcely  two-thirds  the  size  of  Anglesey.  Manyof  the  islanders  arcChristians, 
and  the  niission.inef  who  have  labomvd  among  them  have  always  been  struck 
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by  their  remarkable  excellence  of  dispo&itioD.  Though  ihey  nrc  delicate  and 
weU-forrued,  rather  than  tall  or  robust,  the  sea  has  do  terror;  for  them ;  !n  ibdr 
Uttle  islands  they  live  face  to  face  with  the  ocean,  and  from  their  earliest  years 
they  are  familiar  with  its  outbursts  of  wrath  :  they  manage  their  pirogties  with 
extnordinary  boldness,  skill,  precision,  and  safety.* 

None  of  the  Microacsian  islands  are  independent — tbc  Booin  Islandi  belong 
to  /apait;  the  Ladrones,  Carc^tnes,  and  the  Pelew  chain  beloog  to  Spain  ;  the 
Marshall  and  Gilbert  Archipelagoes  have  been  annexed  by  Germany;  wfaOe 
the  ElUee  Islands  are  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 


THE   BONIN    ISLANDS-THE   LADRONES. 

The  Bonin  and  the  Ladrone  IslAiids  are  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Micronesian  archipelagoes.  They  extend  in  a  long  chain  between 
the  Caroline  Islands  and  Japan,  and  are  almost  exclusix'cly  of  vol- 
canic origin. 

The  BoniB  IslaDds  lie  aboat  700  miles  southwards  of  Tokio,  in  Japan,  to 
which  country  they  belong.  The  trade  of  this  nigged  volcanic  group  centres 
at  Port  IJoyd, 

The  Ladrooes  or  Marianne  Islands  form  a  chain  of  15  volcanic  islands  (with 
an  area  of  430  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  9,000)  extending  north  of  tbc 
Caroline  Archipelago.  Nearly  all  the  people  live  in  the  island  of  Goani.  the 
largest  of  the  group;  here  also,  at  Agnfia,  the  only  town  in  the  colony,  the 
Spanish  governor  resides.  Tbc  Ladrooes  w'ere  discovered  by  Magellan  in  X53X, 
and  have  belonged  to  Spain  since  1668. ' 


THE   PELEW  AND  THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Pelew  Islands,  which  lie  about  600  miles  east  of  Mindanao, 
the  most  southerly  of  the  Philippines,  form  the  most  westerly  of  all 
the  Microncsian  archipelagoes. 

Several  of  the  islands  are  high  and  mountainotis.  and  others  are  low  and 
coralline.  Bahtitkuaf,  the  largest,  is  30  miles  in  length.  Early  voyagers  fexmd 
the  natives  "delicate  in  their  sentiment,  friendly  in  their  disposition,  in  short, 
a  people  that  do  honour  to  the  human  race,"  but  subsequent  conuci  with 
Bimpcaas  has  greatly  diminished  their  numbers,  without  in  any  way  improving 
their  oondkkm,  and.  instead  of  40,000  or  50,000  gajr  and  industrious  islander*, 
there  are  now  only  some  10,000  apathetic  and  discouraged  people. 

The  Caroline  Islands  are  so  widely  scattered  that  they  stretch 
from  the  Pclcw  Islands  to  the  Marshal)  Archipelago — a  distance  of 
z,ooo  miles— and  so  small  that  the  500  islands  and  islets  included 
in  the  group  cover  an  area  of  less  than  500  square  miles,  while  the 
population  does  not  exceed  30,000. 

Only  40  of  the  islands  are  of  any  considerable  size.  "Some  of  them  are 
mountainous,  abounding  in  slrearoa,  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  adorned 
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with  wonderful  ferns ;  the  others  are  low.  flat,  and  dry,  consisting  of  arid  coral, 
and  covered  with  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  is  blighted  by  the  salt  sea  breezes. 
The  climate  is  cltarming,  and  always  equable,  for  ibe  beneficent  ocean  furnishes 
at  all  limes  a  supernbtmdnnt  supply  ofwarmmln  to  all  these  little  archipelagoes." 
The  rocky  island  of  Yap,  which  came  so  proniiiicnUy  into  notice  in  1886,  when 
Germany  attempted  to  annex  the  group,  is  the  largest  of  the  Western  Carolines; 
the  island  of  Hocoto,  in  the  central  poiiion  of  the  archipelago,  contains  one> 
hair  of  the  Carolinos — a  brown  Polynesian  race ;  while  the  high  basaltic  )8i&D4| 
of  Poupe,  or  Ascension  Island,  iti  the  Eastern  Carolines,  though  only  14  mile 
long  by  la  wide,  is  the  larpest  of  all  these  islands.' 

THE   MARSHALL  ISLANDS. 

The  Marshall  Islands  are  the  most  northerly  of  the  thfcc  eastern 
archipelagoes  of  Micronesia.  They  have  an  aggregate  aixa  of 
about  150  square  nniles,  and  a  population  of  perhaps  10,00a 

These  islands,  which  were  annexed  by  Germany  Ln  1885,  consist  of  two  chains 
of  coral  islands,  the  eastern  being  known  as  Xhcfiadack  Chain,  and  the  western 
as  the  Ralick  Chain.  Eight  out  of  the  46  islands  are  low  coral  islands  encircled 
by  reefs— tbc  rest  are  o/o/Zi  or  lagoon-islands.  Copra  is  thechief  article  of  trade. 
The  German  Commissioner  resides  at  Jaluit.  the  principal  atoll  in  the  Ralick 
Chain. 

THE    GILBERT    ISLANDS. 

The  Gilbert  Islands,  an  equatorial  group  of  18  little  atolls,  also 
belong  to  Germany.  Tlie  aggregate  area  is  scarcely  150  square 
miles>  but  the  population  amounts  to  between  40,000  and  50,000, 
an  average  of  about  300  per  square  mile. 

This  group,  which  is  cut  by  the  Equator  and  the  175th  meridian  E.,  Is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Pacific  archipelagoes.  Ute  islands  are  so 
sntall — the  largest  covering  only  13  square  miles — and  the  hard  coral  rock  is 
covered  with.'^o  little  soil,  that  nothing  can  be  grown  beyond  a  little  taro,  while 
the  cocoa-nut  is  .ilmosi  the  only  spontaneous  plant  product,  and  yet  these  barren 
ntolls  are  more  densely  peopled  than  the  most  fertile  islands  in  all  Oceania, 
The  smallest  atolls  have  a  population  of  1.500  to  a.ooo;  one  of  the  largest 
islands,  Taputeouea,  with  an  area  of  only  10  square  miles,  has  no  less  than 
7^500  inhabitants,  an  average  of  750  per  square  mile!  The  climate  is  ad- 
mirable, and  the  people,  who  are  industrious  Qshermcn  and  skilful  canoe 
builders,  arc  strong  and  healthy,  and,  until  that  species  of  slavery  was  atwHsbed, 
were  much  sought  after  by  the  lalwur  conu.ictors  from  Queensland  and  Fiji. 

THE    ELLICE    ISLANDS. 

The  EUice  Islands,  which  lie  midway  between  Fiji  and  the 
Gilbert  archipelago,  are  within  the  British  sphere  oi  influence. 

The  eight  islands  of  this  group  ore,  like  those  of  the  more  northerly  groups, 
purely  coralline,  and  are,  in  fact,  called  iMgoon  /siantis.     I'hey  have  an  areft-J 
of  about  170  square  miles,  and  a  poptilation  of  only  2.yx3,  a.  small  number 
compared  with  the  swarming  population  of  the  adjoining  Gilbert  Islands. 
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POLYNESIA. 

PoL\'NZSlA,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  as  applied 
to  ihe  third  great  division  of  the  Pacific  islands,  embraces  numerous 
charming  archipelagoes  and  a  vast  number  of  scattered  islets  in  the 
Eastero  Pacific  These  islands  and  island  groups,  all  of  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  He  t^  the  eastward  of  the  iSoih  meridian, 
are  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same  race — the  Mahoris  or  brown 
Polynesians — speaking  dialects  of  the  same  laagoag^e,  and  extend 
over  a  tract  of  sea  three  times  the  size  of  Europe  ;  but,  though  so 
numerous,  they  are  so  small  that  their  combined  area  would  hardly 
equal  that  of  one  of  the  smallest  countries  of  Europe.  Uabappily, 
the  natives,  who,  as  a  rule,  arc  tall  and  extremely  handsome — ^being^i 
physically,  one  of  the  finest  races  on  the  g;lobe — have,  since  the 
time  when  Europeans  first  became  familiar  with  them,*  rapidly  de> 
creased  in  numbers,  and  "although  Christianitj  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  in  many  of  the  islands,  the  white  traders  do  more  harm  than 
the  missionaries  can  do  good,"  and  the  people  arc  still  diminish- 
ing, and  seem  doomed  to  disappear  before  "the  relentless  march 
of  our  too  imperfect  civilization," 

Ai  far  as  pbyskiue  and  appeoranoe  goes,  says  Lord  George  Canipbell.'  speak- 
ing of  the  brown  Polynesians  of  Tonga,  tbcy  certainly  gave  one  Ibc  imprcssioo 
of  being  a  sujxrior  race  to  ours.  Their  clear,  light  copper-brown  coloared 
skins,  yeltow  and  curly  hair,  good  humoured,  handsome  faces,  their  t^ut  em- 
stmbie,  formed  a  norcl  and  splendid  picture  of  ibc  gtnux  komo.  Tbc  manly 
t>enaty  of  the  young  men,  says  Captain  Erskine,  is  reiy  remarkable,  and  ttvcir 
features  arc  often  very  beautiful.  Though  without  a  written- language,  and, 
before  the  advent  of  t^iT)(>can8,  nlmosl  entirely  without  metals,  while  the  art 
of  milking  pottery  was  unknown  lo  them,  these  Polynesian  islanders  werr  com. 
paratively  avilised,  and  had  advanced  far  t>eyond  the  sav.ige  si.ite.  Captain 
Cook  found  them  "  Ubcrat,  brave,  open,  and  candid,  without  either  suspicion 
or  treachery,  cruelty  or  rercage."  His  companion,  Forstcr,  the  a.inir.ili5t. 
^^^1  declares  timt  ' '  they  all  join  to  their  dteerful  temper  a  politeness  and  elegance 
^^^1  which  is  happily  blended  with  the  most  innocent  simplicity  of  manners."  How 
^^^^  far  they  have  advanced  is  shown,  says  Wallaoe,  in  "  nothing  more  than  in  their 
F  treatment  of  womca,  who  are  no  longer  twasts  of  burden,  or  slave*,  as  among 

H  aU  Melanesiaa  and  nuiny  Malay  tribes,  but  companions  and  equals,  carefully 

B  proiecied  from  severe  labour  or  anything  that  might  impair  their  grace  and 

I  beauty."    Misuooaries  have  been  very  active  in  thoe  islaads,  and  their  laboun 

H  have  been  crowned  with  %  large  measure  of  success,  and  oounteract,  to  some 

I  extent,  the  disastrous  consecjuences  of  the  drink  and  disease  introduced  by 

I  European  adventurers  and  traders. 


Of  the  many  archipelagoes  of  Polynesia  Proper,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  and 
the  Ton^,  Samoa,  Hervej,  Society,  and  Marquesas  islands,  and 
the  Low  Archipelago,  to  the  south  of  the  Equator. 
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A  betler  idea  of  the  position  of  the  various  islands  may  perhaps  he  gained  ir 
we  group  them  in  three  divisions : — Northern  PolynesU,  comprising  the  Ai/wrf- 
■wui  lilandi  and  other  Islands  to  the  west  of  thai  eroup ;  CentraJ  Pdyoesia, 
euibr^uiu);  Fanning,  Christmas,  and  other  small  i*tlands  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  and  the  Pfuenix,  Union,  ManiMiki,  and  the  Mar^uesoi  groups,  to 
the  south  of  the  Equator;  Sonthero  Potjruciia,  including  th«  Tonga,  Samoa, 
J/irvey,  Soeitty,  and  Auifrai  Islands,  and  the  L(nu  Artkif€lago„  with  PiUaim, 
EatttTf  and  other  isolated  islands  further  east 

NORTHERN     POLYNESIA. 
In  this  division  are  embraced  the  well-known  group  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  together  with  several  smaller  islands  to  the  westward 
of  that  group. 

The  smaller  islands  ru-e  Middle  or  East«ni  Island  {which  belongs  to  tha 
United  States).  MoreU  Island,  &c.,  to  the  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
Johnitone  and  Jane  Island*,  to  the  south  oi  that  line. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
Hawaii,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is,  next  to  New  Zealand,  the 
most  extensive  of  all  the  true  Polynesian  archipelagoes,  and  the 
position  of  the  group — midway  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds 
— is  one  of  great  commercial  importance.  Hawaii,  the  largest  of 
the  eight  inhabited  islands,  has  an  area  of  4,210  square  miles,  and 
the  entire  group  covers  an  area  of  about  6,700  square  miles,  but  the 
population  scarcely  exceeds  80,000,  only  one-half  of  whom  are 
natives,  the  rest  being  Chinese^  Portugueses  and  other  foreigners 
and  half-castcs. 

Hawaii,  the  lar^st  island,  is  also  the  most  southerly :  the  other  large  Islands, 
^H  four  in  number— Maui,  Molokal,  Oaho,  and  Katial — fomi  a  chain,  extendingto 
^^^B  the  north<weat  of  Hawaii.  Two  of  the  sitiallcr  tslandji — Kahulawl  and  LanaJ — 
^^V     are  to  the  west  of  Maui;  another  small  i&land— Niibau — lies  to  the  west  of 

I  AU  the  islands  are  volcanic,  and  Hawaii  itself  contains  (be  loftiest  mountains 

I  and  most  powerful  volcanoes  in  all  Polynesia.     The  huge  Mauoa  Kea,  or  \V'bi[e 

I  Mountain,  13.954  feet  in  height,  and  the  once  dtvadcd  MBima  HtUalai,  ii.oao 

I  feet,  now  slumber;  but  the  gigantic  Mauna  Lx>a,  or  Grand  Mountain,  13,760 

I  feet,  awakes  at  uncertain  intervals  into  destructive  activity,  while  the  awe- 

I  inspiring  crater  of  Kilauea,  3  veritable  lake  of  fire,  on  the  eastern  Bank  of  tbo 

I  Grand  Mountain,  is  in  a  state  of  consunt  activity  and  occasionally  overtlows. 

I  Enormous  floods  of  molten  lav,i  itien  roll  down  the  slopes,  and  some  of  tbe 

I  ^iieams  have  butncd  their  way  as  fni  tiS  the  harbour  of  HUo  on  the  one  side, 

^^^  and  nn  the  other  to  the  Bay  of  Kealakekua,  the  scene  of  tbe  murder  of  Captain 

^^^H  Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  who  dUcovered  these  islands  in  1776.     From  tbe 

^^^V  eastward,  these  mountainous  and  nigged  islands  look  bare  and  uninviting,  but 

V  their  western  shores,  bathed  in  the  moist  breenes  of  the  north-east  trade-winds. 

■  exhibit  a  succession  of  green  forests,  well-grassed  valleys,  and  fern-covered 

I  slopes,  alternating  with  extensive  sugar  plantations  and  rice  fields. 

I  The  cultivable  volcanic  soil  is  highly  fertile  and  prodnctlTe.     Sugar  and  riet 

B  are  the  staple  products ;  but  cofee  and  tananas  arc  exported,  and  skeef,  eaitU, 


and  horus  are  also  reared.  The  {^aotaiiooa  are  owned  by  Americans  or  Euro- 
peans, and  are  worked  by  Chinese  aod  other  immigrants.  The  natives,  a  fine 
and  intelligent  race,  now  tboroaghly  civilised,  arc  steadily  dimintshuig  in  num- 
bers, while  the  foreign  elemeni  is  rapidly  increasing.  'Fhe  demand  for  labour 
on  the  plantations  and  the  decrease  in  the  native  population  have  been  met  bjr 
an  extensive  immigration  of  Chinese.  Portuguese,  and  other  foreigners.  The 
Chinese  now  amount  to  about  ooc'fourth  of  the  population,  and  the  Portuguese, 
who  come  priocipaUy  from  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  C»pe  Verde  laJands, 
to  about  ooe-eigbth.  There  arc  also  about  1,300  English,  1,600  Germans,  and 
over  2.000  Amerieans,  and  the  kingdom,  though  nominally  independent,  is 
practically  a  protectorate  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  positioa  of  the  islands  for  trade  Is  very  good :  the  imports  amount  to 
about  a  million  sterling,  while  the  nati^T  exports,  in  1889,  were  valued  at  aK 
millioos.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  Mail  steamers 
connect  the  islands  with  San  Francisco,  Hong-Kong.  Auckland,  aod  Sydney, 
and  a  considerat^e  number  of  small  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  are  constantly 
employed  in  the  inter-island  trade;  There  are  about  60  miles  of  raiimay  to 
Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oafau. 

The  KovernmeDt  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a  Constitutionaf  Monarchy :  the 
executive  power  being  vested  in  the  native  Sai-trrign  and  a  Cabintt  tf  MinisUrs, 
while  the  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  a  popularly-elected  P^liament  of 
two  Houses— the  Houit  c/  A'oii'es  and  the  House  4^  Representatives.  The 
biennial  Reiftntu  and  Expefuiiturt  each  amount  to  between  3  and  4  million 
dollars,  and  there  is  a  small  Public  DebL 

Nearly  all  the  luUvcs  are  Christians,  and  schools  are  eslabUdted  all  over  the 
Islands. 

HONOLULU  (ao).  situated  on  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  OAhu,  is  the  capital  and  largest  town.  This  beaudfol  town  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  well  supplied  with  tramways  and  telephoBes,  while  the 
charming  streets  and  squares  are  shaded  with  lovely  palms,  trcv-fems,  and 
oleanders. 

CENTRAL     POLYNESIA. 

Central  Polynesia  embraces  a  few  islands  to  the  north,  and  several 
groups  to  the  south  of  the  Eqtiator. 

To  the  north  of  the  Equator  are  two  British  islands — Cbristoias  and  Fanning 
<— «nd  several  islets — Howland,  Baker,  &e. — which  belong  to  the  L'nilcd  Sutes. 

To  the  south  of  tbe  Equator  are  several  isolated  islands  and  groups,  belong- 
k)g  to  Great  Britain,  and  one  group,  the  BdarqiMsas,  which  belongs  to  France. 

THE  PHCENIX,   UNION,  AND   MANIHIKI    ISLANDS. 

The  PhcEnix,  Union  or  Tokelau,  and  Manihiki  Islands,  together 
with  two  isolated  islets — Maiden  and  Starbnck—all  belong  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  two  islands  in  the  Phcenix  group  and 
two  of  the  Union  Islands  which  are  occupied  by  the  Americans. 

The  Pboniz  Islands  are  all  within  about  5*^  of  the  Equator ;  tbe  widely- 
scattered  Union  nnd  Manihiki  Islands  lie  t'urtber  south,  between  the  Ellice  Islands 
and  the  Marquesas.  All  of  them  are  low  coral  islands,  very  seldom  visited.  Some 
of  them  contain  deposits  of  guano,  wh:ch  ha\-e  tieen  exploited  by  the  English 
or  .American  iradets.  and  one  of  them— a  small  atoU  called  Fenrhyn  /sJamJ—ia 
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"  inleresting  as  being  the  extreme  enstcm  outlier  of  tbe  Mebnesiaii  race.  The 
inhabitants  arc  tnli,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  have  wnvy  hair  somctitnes  friuled 
inio  mops,  and  proniiiiem  nose  and  brows.  They  arc  described  as  being  ex- 
cessively noisy  and  quarrelsome.  'Ihey  fish  for  food  or  dive  for  pearl-shell  all 
day,  coiDC  home  by  sunset,  cat,  and  lM:gin  to  talk.  They  sooa  quarrd  ;  the 
women  join  ;  they  wrangle  and  stomi ;  the  children  even  join  in ;  and  this  keeps 
on  all  night.  It  all  ends  in  nothing,  they  never  Gght,  but  bluster,  and  shout, 
and  scream,  night  nfler  nieht.  ' 

The  nati%-es  of  Manlbtki  or  Uomphrejr  Island,  which  gives  Its  name  to  tbe 
group,  are  Chrliiltans,  ami  can  read  and  write  English.  Further  to  tbe  soutb> 
west  are  tbe  Suwurow  Islands,  novr  also  British. 

THE    MARQUESAS. 

The  mounlainous  Marquesas  Islands,  which  belong^  to  France^ 
arc  of  volcanic  origin  and,  like  all  ihc  volcanic  islands  of  Polynesia, 
are  picturesque  and  fertile. 

With  one  exception,  however,  the  eoa&ts  of  these  isUinds  are  unlike  ibose 
of  nearly  all  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  in  that  they  are  not  fringed  by  coral 
reefs.  The  natives  are  said  to  surpass  all  the  other  South  Sea  Islanders  in 
physical  beauty,  the  men  are  well- proportioned,  and  have  fine  regular  features, 
White  many  of  the  women  are  as  fair  and  handsome  as  any  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  But,  alihoiigh  the  French  have  long  since  put  an  end  to  civil  warfare 
and  cannibalism,  tbe  Marquesas  islanders  have  decreased  and  are  still  decreas- 
ing in  number.  In  1850,  the  islands  were  estimated  to  contain  50,000  inhabi- 
tants— now  they  contain  less  than  5,00a 

The  largest  isl.ind,  Nukabiwa,  was  formerly  a  French  penal  settlemenL  The 
French  Commissioner  and  nearly  all  the  Europeans,  about  300  in  number,  live 
at  Taiohai,  a  small  but  busy  port  on  a  beautiful  inlet  on  the  southern  coast  of 
this  charming  island. 

SOUTHERN    POLYNESIA. 
Under  this  term  we  may  include  the  numerous  groups  of  coral 
and  volcanic  islands  that  extend  for  3,000  miles  to  the  east  of  the 

Fijian  Archipelago. 

The  princiixal  groups,  from  west  to  east,  are  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands, 
the  Samoa  or  Navigator  Islands,  Cook  or  Henrey  Islands,  the  Society  Islands, 
Tubuai  or  Austral  Islands,  and  the  Low  Archipelag:<r.  The  isolated  Pitcalnt, 
Easter,  and  other  islands  are  stilt  further  east,  riicaim  Island  lies  about  a 
hiindrrd  miles  south  of  the  Garabier  group  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  while 
Easter  Island  is  within  BiSoo  miles  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  to  which  counlry  it  be- 
longs, and  is  separated  from  the  easternmost  of  the  Polynesian  archipelagoes 
by  more  than  i,ooa  miles  of  open  sea. 

TONGA— SAMOA. 

Tonga,  a  Polynesian  word  for  "  islands,"  is  the  native  name  of 
three  groups  of  volcanic  and  coral  islands  about  400  miles  east  of 
Fiji.  They  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643,  and  visited  by 
Cook  in  1777,  by  whom  they  were  called  the  "Friendly  Islands." 

Most  of  the  150  islands  and  islets  of  Tonga  are  low.  the  atoUs  and  eoral 
raefi  especially,  and  few  of  the  volcanic  Island*  rise  over  160  feet  above  the  sea. 


Obc  of  the  latter,  Tefoa,  ii  always  smoking,  and  there  are  two  other  ' 
volcanoes  and  many  extinct  cones. 

The  largest  tdand  is  Toogatabn  :  it  ernbraces  nearly  a  third  of  the  area  and 
more  than  a  third  of  the  popubtion  of  the  group.  The  total  area  is  3B5  square 
miles,  and  the  population  includes  21,000  Tongans  and  about  400  foreigners. 
The  soil  is  gcneraliy  fertile,  and  the  principal  products  ore  copra,  which  forms 
ninelceD-lwcntictbs  of  the  exports,  cotton,  green  fruit,  kava,  and  wooL  More 
than  half  the  imports  come  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  the  rest  duefly  from 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  Germany.  Most  of  the  exports  ate  shipped 
in  foreign  vessels,  chicdy  German. 

Tonga  is  an  independent  sute,  under  a  ctalm  king,  and  there  is  also  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  composed  of  nobles,  nominated  by  the  king,  and  represen- 
tatives, elected  by  the  people.  Nukualofa,  on  Tongatabu,  is  the  capitA) 
and  chief  port. 

The  Samoa,  or  Navigator  lalanda,  a  group  of  14  volcanic  islands, 
are  sittiated  about  350  miles  north-east  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 

The  largest  of  these  enchanting  islands  arc  Savati,'  Upolu,  and  Tntufla.  In 
the  inlcrior  of  Savnii  arc  many  extinct  craters — one  of  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
4,000  feel— and  barren  lava  piams.  but  the  narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  very  fertile  and  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  smaller  islands  art-  even  more  produaive  and  beautiful — the 
faOls  being  densely  wooded,  while  the  fertile  lowlands  yield  abundant  oops  of 
cotton,  coffee,  and  maize.  Copra  is,  however,  the  principal  product  APIA. 
on  the  island  of  Upolu,  is  the  centre  of  trade,  which  is  mainly  iit  the  hands  of 
German  mcrctiants.  The  United  States  have  a  coaling  station  at  Pakcd- 
pA\(X),  on  the  island  of  Tutuilx  R^ular  communication  is  maintained  tijr 
steamers  from  Sydney  and  Auckland  xia  Tongn.  and  the  mail  stcamcre  b^ 
tween  Auckland  and  San  Francisco  call  at  Pangi>Paogo. 

Recently,  Germany  attempted  to  annex  these  islands,  but  the  United  States 
and  England  intervened.  At  a  conference  on  Samoon  affairs,  held  at  Berlin  in 
2889,  the  three  powers  agreed  to  recogniie  the  independence  of  the  lUUiTc 
Government,  and  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  islands.  The  natives,  who 
niunber  about  36,000,  are  all  Christians,  and  schools  and  training  college*  are 
attached  to  the  churches.  The  Samoans  are  among  the  tallest  people  on  the 
globe,  and  they  are  certainly  the  best  lormed  physically :  they  arc  graceful, 
dignified,  and  courageous,  and  their  bravery  has  often  been  put  to  the  test  in 
the  civil  wars  which,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  foreign  adventuicrs,  have  pre- 
vailed during  recent  years,  but  ate  now  happily  at  an  end. 

*.*  North  of  Tonga  are  the  small  WalUs  Islands,  which  have  belonged  to 
France  since  1686.  The  inh^iiants  hare  been  Cbristianlxed  by  Preach  nts- 
siooaries,  and  are  increosiDg  in  nurolxrs. 

-.  -  About  midway  between  Samoa  and  Tonga  is  an  isolated  island  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  Now  that  the  people  have  tiecn  civilized  and  Christianized, 
its  oame — Savage  Island — is  hartlly  appropriate.  The  raised  coral  rock,  of 
which  the  island  consists,  is  only  about  nine  miles  in  length,  but  the  population 
cateeeds  5,000,  and,  unlike  that  of  most  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  it  is  not 
decreasing. 

I  «Mi  Ra«r*a  Am   bowMt  of  I  ro  ih*  ctmI  KwUwm  lilndL    BoUi  mm    Siitf 
M  «f  ite  hlnMikB  ntit.   aad  iGwii    ■wM  to  prowtiitfiirt  Uawaitl  br  a 

ioMi  Hi-nOii  *lM*m  th*  1  hUofl.  l<oi  llw  wofil  hm  Mdy  Im««  •  tfiiiri 

I  TTt'i  "I  r   T      -    ■    f  -'grn  'I  i  -'  ■'-*'-  --,"^    ^ 
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THE    COOK    ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  Cook  Archipelagfo,  so  named  in  honour  of  its  discoverer, 
(he  famous  Captain  Cook,  consists  of  a  group  of  nine  islands, 
situated  about  700  miles  southeast  of  Samoa. 

These  isLinds.  also  called  the  Hcrvcy  Islands,  arc  either  volcanic  or  coralline, 
and  arc  all  encircled  by  dAiigt-rous  ooral  reefs.  Their  total  area  is  only  about 
30a  square  miies,  and  the  population  is  not  more  iJian  8,00a  The  largest 
island  is  the  well-known  Rarotonga,  the  scene  of  the  missionary  labours  of 
John  Williams,  the  aposilcof  the  I'acific,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  missionary 
enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  islanders,  formerly  fierce  cannibals, 
are  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilLuition,  but  ihey  are  rapidly  diminishing 
in  numbers.  Tlieir  petition  for  annexation  to  Great  Britain  was  unhocdcd 
until  18S8,  when  a  British  Protectorate  was  prodaimed. 

THE  SOCIETY  ISL.\NDS,  THE  AUSTRAL  ISLES,  AND 
THE  LOW  ARCHIPEL.\GO. 
The  Sotnety  Islands,  the  most  important  group  in  Southern  Poly- 
nesia, with  the  Low  Archipelag'o  to  the  east  and  the  Austral  Isles 
to  the  south,  and  other  islands  and  island-groups  in  this  part  of  the 
Pacific,  belong'  to  France,  and  are  officially  known  as  the  French 
Establishments  in  Oct^ania. 

The  Society  Islands  form  a  Rroup  of  eleven  volcanic  islands,  the  larjjcst  of 
which  is.  the  double  island  of  Tahiti,  one  of  the  most  txautilul  ztnd  picturesque 
islands  in  the  world.    The  two  sections  of  the  island,  which  are  connected  by 
n  low  and  narrow  isthmu5,  both  rise  in  a  st:cccsaion  of  bold  terrooca  toward  llu: 
.  central  peaks,  which,  in  the  larger  section,  rise  in  Mount  OroAe/ta  to  an  elo- 
I  vation  of  7,340  feet,  and  in  the  sm.-iUcr  to  almost  exactly  half  that  altitude. 
I  The  trip  along  the  north  coast  of  Tnbiti.  writes  Von  Popp.  is  enchaniingly 
I  beautiful.    The  loM-lying  tracts,  stretching  from  the  white  s^horcs  of  the  lagoons 
to  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills,  arc  clothed  in  the  richest  and  most  varied  \cga. 
ULion,  from  the  bright  deep  shades  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  soft  light  green 
foliage  of  the  young  banana.    Romantic  valleys  and  gorges  lead  into  the  in- 
terior, with  the  outlines  of  Mount  Orohena  in  the  background.     When  visited 
tor  the  lirst  time,  the  effect  of  this  scene  is  heightened  as  the  ship,  suddenly 
rounding  the  lost  headland,  brings  into  view  the  harbour  of  PAPEET£,  the 
capital  of  Tahiti  and  the  centre  of  French  trade  and  inlluence  in  Southern  Poly, 
ncsia.     Copra,  mother-of-pearl,  and  fme  cotton  are  the  staple  exports. 

The  10,000  natives  who  occupy  (he  500  square  miles  of  dry  land  in  the 
' 'froup  are  a  line  and  handsome  people,  but  civilization  and  brandy  have  sadly 
I'^tcriorated  the  gigantic  race  wlitch  excited  Cook's  admiration.  English  mis* 
sionarics  have  succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  thcra  to  profess  Christianity, 
but  they  are  rapidly  dying  out,  although  the  isLinds  are  so  fertile  and  produc- 
tive that  they  could  easily  bear  ten  limes  the  present  population.  TTicy  are 
nominally  ruled  by  their  native  Bovcrcign,  but  Queen  Pomare  IV.  must  govern 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  French  authorities,  who  treat  Tahiti  much  the 
s-inic  as  an  ordinary  colony.  There  are  about  1,000  French  and  some  600  other 
Europeans  orAniericiins,  besides  about  a.ooo  Chinese  coolies,  most  of  the  latter 
being  employed  on  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  ooflee  plantations. 


Tba  Aastrat  Islei  are  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  a  few  hiiadrcd  mOes  sottth 
of  Tahiti.  The  loftiest  and  largest  of  ihcm  is  Tubuai,  and  ibc  group,  vbidi 
has  belonged  to  France  since  1881,  is  often  called  by  that  name. 

About  360  miles  south  of  Tubuai  is  anotbcr  volcanic  island,  Oparo  or  Rapa, 
belonging  to  France.  It  contains  about  150  people,  very  few  of  wboni  are 
white,  and  it  is  valueless,  except  as  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  on  the  Auckland 
and  Panama  route  to  Europe. 

The  Law  Archipelaso,  which  is  also  under  French  control,  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  about  80  atolls,  extending  for  i.sjomiles  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Tahiti 
The  Polynesian  name— Tuamotu  oe  "distant  islands  "—is  expressive  aa  regards 
the  position  of  this  group,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gambier  Islands  in 
the  south-cast,  is  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  i^and-groups  in  the  Pacific  The 
name  Low  Archipelago  is  also  most  appropriate — all  the  atolls  are  low  and  Bat. 
with  neither  springs  nor  streams;  the  7,000  inhabitants,  having  Uttle  or  ik>  pro- 
ductive soil  to  cultivate,  subsist  on  fish  and  on  the  gains  of  the  rich  pearl 
fisheries  and  the  produce  of  ibe  cocoa-nut  palms,  which  grow  along  the  oulcr 
edge  of  the  atolls  or  on  the  margin  of  the  enclosed  lagoons. 

The  Gambler  Islands,  which  have  been  under  French  protection  since  1844,  ars 
a  group  of  5ve  volcanic  islands  to  the  south-east  of  the  Low  Archipelago.  The 
largest  island— Mangareva— is  almost  under  Ibe  Tropic  of  Caprioom.  The 
Mangarevans  were  formeriy  cannibals,  but  are  now  peaceable  CatbolicL 


PITCAIRN  AND  EASTER   ISLANDS. 

Between  the  Gambier  Islands  and  the  South  American  coast,  a. 
dist.ince  of  4,000  miles,  there  are  only  a  few  solitary  islets,  two  of 
which,  however,  possess  special  interest  —  Pitcaim  Island,  as  the 
refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty^  and  Easter  Island,  for  its 
wonderful  ruins  of  massive  stone  hotises,  walls,  terraces,  and  colos- 
sal stone  images. 

Pitcairo  Island  is  an  isolated  mountainous  island,  about  a  miles  long  and 
thre^-qiiarters  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  Gne  climate,  a  fertile  volcanic  sofl, 
covered  with  palms  and  fruit  trees.  It  was  in  1790  that  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty  settled  here.  Their  descendants  were  removed  first  to  Tahiti  and  then 
back  again  to  thetr  island,  only  to  be  again  removed,  in  185&  to  Norfolk  Island, 
but  two  years  later  many  of  them  returned  to  their  island  home.  They  have 
since  increased  to  about  soo,  and  there  is  probably  ik>  healthier,  happier,  or 
more  contented  and  comfortable  a  community  in  the  worid  than  the  iidaled 
islandets  of  Pitcaim.  There  are  some  fcmaikable  remains  of  a  teliled  pn^ 
historic  people  in  Pitcaim  Island,  but  the  most  wonderfnl  of  all  tbeerideaces 
of  a  mighty  past  in  these  distant  and  solitary  blands,  are  the  stone  booMs  and 
gigantic  statues  on  Easter  Island,  a  storm.swept  rock,  it  miles  long  and  4 
miles  wide,  with  but  little  vegetation  and  no  fresh  water,  except  a  few  springs 
and  pools.  In  1S60,  the  island,  which  has  been  annexed  by  Chili,  was  said  to 
contain  a  thousand  inhabitants  ;  now  there  are  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  number. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  aoo  statues  or  idols — huge  stone  images, 
15  to  37  feet  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  trachytic  hiva,  many  of  them  still  stand- 
ing, others  prostrate  and  mutilated  on  the  enorrootu  stone  platforms  on  which 
they  stood.  These  plitforms  are  found  on  nearly  eveiy  headland,  while,  at 
the  south-west  oomcr  of  the  island,  are  about  a  hundred  maauvc  stone  booses 
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with  walls  5  feet  thick  and  doorways  facing  the  sea.  The  aea-clirTs  near  the 
houses  bftvc  also  been  sculptured  into  fantastic  shapes  or  strange  fnces.  Al- 
together these  antiquities  of  Easter  Island  are  the  most  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable of  all  the  many  remains  of  some  prc-bistortc  people  that  once  dwelt  in 
the  Polynesinn  archipelagoes,  and  perhaps  regarded  this  tax  distant  island  as 
the  sanctuary  of  their  gods. 


ANTARCTICA. 

Several  tracts  of  land  have  been  sighted  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  and  these,  no  doubt,  belong  to,  or  form  part  of,  an  immense 
circumpolar  continent,  probably  larger  than  Australiaj  to  which  the 
name  Antarctica  has  been  given. 

None  of  the  tlirec  continents  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  reach  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  Cajv  Aguihas,  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa,  is  more  than  30  degrees 
from  the  nominal  bound.iry  of  the  South  Polar  regions.  The  South  Caft  of 
Tasmania  is  mote  than  20  degrees,  and  Cape  Horn,  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  South  America,  is  more  iban  10  degrees  from  the  Antarctic  Circle.  But 
several  portions  of  land  have  been  sighted  between  these  points  and  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  and  a  few  d.-}ring  navigators  have  crossed  it,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Jaaies  Ross  and  Wcddell ,  none  of  them  reached  the  73nd  parallel — all  of 
them  being  stopped  by  the  immense  iee-iields  or  ice-banks,  sicirting  the  inac- 
cessible coasts,  which  lie  on  or  near  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The  principal  known 
points  are  Graham  Land,  Louis  Philippe  Land,  and  Alexander  I.  Land,  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Horn  ;  Enderby  Island,  about  3,800  miles  south  of  Madagascar ; 
ihc  irregul.tr  coasts  of  Sabrina  Laad,  Cl&rie  Land,  and  Adelie  Land,  to  the 
south  of  Australia  ;  and  the  extensive  Victoria  Land,  almost  due  south  of  New 
Zealand,  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841.  The  principal  landmark  on 
this  dreary  and  most  inhospitable  coast  is  a  range  of  roountams,  running  south 
and  culminating  in  Mount  Ertbus.xa  active  volcnno,  13.367  feet  in  height,  and 
Mount  Terror,  an  extinct  volcano,  10,889  '<^'  above  the  sca-level. 

The  portions  of  land  discovered  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  arc  almost  every- 
where inaccessible,  and,  even  where  there  is  open  water,  landing  is  rendered 
impossible  t>y  enormous  ice-banks  of  from  5  to  30  miles  in  width,  which  skirt 
the  coasts,  and  portions  of  which  are  constantly  being  broken  off,  forming 
the  icebergs  which  encumber  these  storm-swept  seas  and  render  their  navi- 
gation most  difficult  and  dangerous.  Immense  numbers  of  the  Antarctic  ice- 
bergs are  found  as  far  north  as  55'  or  50*.  even  in  summer,  or  10"  nearer  the 
Equator  than  those  of  the  Arctic  OceaiL 

The  whole  of  the  Antarctic  Regions  is  within  the  snow-line,  and  no  vegeta- 
tion is  known  to  exist  south  of  Cockburn  Island  (64°  la'  S-  laL,  54"  49'  W. 
long.),  and  even  there  it  disappears  entirely  at  an  elevation  of  i,coo  feet. 
As  regards  animal  life,  "no  terrestrial  quadruped,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson, 
"  inhabits  the  lands  within  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  the  marine  cetaceans  and  seals 
being  the  only  mammals  that  enter  its  area,  or  approach  it  within  many  degrees 
of  latitude.  Organized  specially  to  inhabit  the  chilly  Antarctic  waste  of  waters, 
the  almost  scaly  ftnguim  resemble  tbe  waimj  and  jea/j,  in  being  able  to  travel 
long  and  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  seeking  their  food  in  iU  depths, 
and  scarcely  quitting  it  except  for  tbe  purpose  of  incubation." 
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'.'  I1ui  <Jtaoov«ry  of  tlie  New  WorU  by  Columbus  revived  ui  full  loioe  ilic  tbeoRlkal 
notieo  of  th*  oU  geognpbcrs  relative  to  the  exi&teoce  of  a  vast  oontinent  to  the  uotfa. 
The  a^kTCh  for  tbu  Terrm  Amtmfit  /«(-tv"''<t— as  tbe  probable  Boutbcn  cooliiKaCwa* 
called— engrotaed  the  attention  of  the  tnAritlme  aatioiu  of  Enrope  for  more  than  «do 
yean.  Itt  t6oo,  a  tcmcI  bcl'ingiirt*  to  a  Dnrch  sqoadron  botiod  for  the  E&M  Itxltes,  wu 
driven  to  th«  MMub  of  Cape  Horn,  and  in  lAtitude  64'  passed  a  uiow-COver«d  OOOM  (after* 
warda  ttwncd  Sonth  Shetland),  while  the  other  vcsaels  pUMd  thraogh  the  Stmk  of 
MafdUn.  Caplain  Kcrguclcn,  in  17^70,  explored  the  area  between  Amtialia  and  iha 
bland  nwncd  after  him^KerinMle'*  Island— but  more  approfciately  called  the  /*&  tf 
Deitiati^n.  The  famoiu  ruviguor,  Capuin  Cook,  sulad  bom  PtynooA  in  177a,  in 
oanunaod  of  an  expedition  to  dctcrmtnc  "  whether  tba  tucxplorcd  part  of  the  Soutbcm 
Hcau^iben  b*  ooly  mn  imaiense  mam  of  water,  or  ooolahw  aoolber  coattiwnt,  as  specula* 
tm  gaocnphy  >ae»ed  to  sagscst."  Cook's  veneli — ttaa  Xaciuti^it  and  the  Adrtnturt — 
left  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope  Cor  the  soath  in  November,  and  crossed  the  Antarctic  Cuda  in 
January,  Vrat  kafielda  and  iocboKi  compelled  them  to  sail  north  again.  Twelve  tnomha 
later,  the  Xti^itHicm  ayain  crossed  the  circle  and  pnshcd  aouih.  but  was  stopped  in  fatd- 
Itide  71*  itf  by  an  immense  icefield,  which  Cook  aayi  extended  east  and  west  fiu  bcyood 
the  reach  of  Ufiht.  NiiiFty-scvcn  kchilb  were  diitinctlr  Men  within  the  fieldi,  bcaidea 
thoae  on  the  outside,  many  of  them  very  targe,  and  looking  lilce  a  ridge  of  ao«HiCaim» 
rising  one  above  another  till  tbey  were  lost  in  the  douds.  The  outer  or  northon  edie  of 
this  immense  field  was  compoKd  of  loose  or  broken  ice,  clo«e  packed  together,  so  that  ll 
was  not  pomble  lor  aaythtnc  to  enter  it.  This  wasaboot  a  mile  broad,  wtthla  wbidi  was 
aoKd  ice  in  one  oonlinned  compact  body,  was  ralber  kiw  and  flat  (eioept  the  hCDiiX  !><■< 
CMned  bo  tocrease  in  height  toward*  the  sooth.  In  his  third  expedition  lo  iba  aoath. 
Cook  discovered  SoDtb  GeofKla  and  the  Saodwlcb  Group,  called  by  him  SooCbcfa 
Thule.  He  tbuft  suin>  Dp  the  tcsvIib  of  Iti*  observatiooa : — "  I  had  now  made  the  circHll 
of  the  Soutbera  Ocuii  !n  a  hijjh  Utiiudc,  and  travened  it  In  such  a  naniwr  as  to  \^m 
not  the  least  room  for  the  possibility  of  there  besnf  a  continent,  nuUa  ne*r  tht  ^tie." 
Cook  firmly  believed  that  "  there  is  a  tiaa  of  land  ncsu  the  pole,  which  b  the  Kwrce  of 
most  of  the  ice  that  b  spread  over  thb  vast  Sooihem  Ocean." 

In  1831-],  several  dtKoverics  were  made  to  the  south  and  west  tA  the  Soolh  SbethuK)s« 
and  if)  1830,  Bitcoe,  in  command  of  two  veawb  helonK'ng  to  Mems.  Enderby,  im- 
covered  Enderby  Ixland.'  and,  two  years  later,  the  sante  navisatnr  sishted  Gnhaai's 
Land  (which  b  craved  by  the  Antarctic  CSrda)  aitd  tbc  adjouuns  iahwri«>  now  known  aa 
the  Bistoe  lalaads. 

lo  1839,  BaUeny  discovered  the  group  of  blands  named  after  him — the  Balleny  lataiula 
— and  alao  aigbted  Sabrina  Land,  which  was,  however,  inaoceuibie.  In  the  *ame  year, 
Ibc  French  nangator,  DUr^ille,  explored  the  coast*line  of  Louis  Philippe  Land,  and 
afkerwaidtt  craased  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and,  making  hb  way  through  "  laoca  of  ioe,"  dn- 
covcTcd  Adelie  LAitd,  bat,  after  vaiaty  tiying  to  find  an  opeaing  oi  Ibe  ioe  barrier  that 
ikirta  the  coasts  of  Oarie  Land,  the  veaacls  were  bcMled  north. 

In  1857.  the  Aiaetican  Government  had  also  fitted  oat  an  expedition,  coiiH<ting  of  five 
vessels,  under  the  onmmand  of  Lieuteiuinl  Wilkes,  for  the  exptoralkm  of  the  South  Polar 
Seas,  Init,  altliouch  tand  was  lighted  in  eeveral  places,  it  could  not  be  afifyoached  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice,  and  the  only  "landiDg"  Ikat  was  cffcciad  wsi  on  an  iceberg,  the  m&oa 
ofwhich  was  strewn  with  stones  and  other  d^ris.  The  great  danger  to  wbkh  vtasek  an 
exposed  in  the  .\.Qiarctic  Seas  will  be  t«cn  (n>m  the  foQowiog  extract  from  the  pen  of  tbe 
oonmander  :— "  We  were  swiftly  dashing  00,  for  1  felt  it  necessary  to  k*ep  the  ship  onder 
lapid  way  throogh  the  water,  to  eoaUc  her  to  steer  aitd  work  qaJckly.  Suddenly,  laany 
vgiocB  cned  eot,  '  ice  ahead  I ' — then,  *  on  the  weatber-bow  I ' — and  agam,  *  on  Aie 
laabgw  and  abeam ! '  AU  hope  of  escape  aeeiBcd  u  a  nomem  to  vaaish.  Rctom  we 
ODold  not,  as  large  islands  bad  just  been  yaameA  to  leeward  ;  so  we  dashed  on,  expecting 
every  mootent  tbe  crash.     Tbe  ship,  in  aa  tnscant,  from  having  bcr  lee  guns  under  water. 


lef*  tke  sjialo*vt»  ira  mw  tbe  ^»m»fw  Jimf- 
,  >|*9C*tt«d  bf  ■hcoe  as  "M  ttaMS  M^v 
Ktt  bn>ta  la  tlM  farm  at  beaotlM  eohoi^ 
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rtwe  itpright,  an>l  to  cIom  w«rc  ve  psssing  to  l«ew&rd  of  one  of  those  huge  t«landi,  that 
our  trysails  were  thrown  aback  by  tb«  «dOy-wtnd.  The  hvlm  was  pat  up  lo  pay  the  ship 
off,  but  the  proximity  of  those  umler  my  Ice  bade  nc  keep  my  course.  All  was  i>ow  Mill, 
except  the  liUtant  roar  oT  the  •*  ild  «tona  that  wai  nging  behind,  btfore,  aod  abore  us  ; 
the  «ra  wn«  in  great  agilatim,  a^id  both  oflicisi  antl  cncn  were  in  tbe  biglirst  degree  ex>  , 
cited.  TTie  ship  continued  her  way,  and,  as  we  prooMdad,  a  glinuoarinK  of  hope  arotc, 
for  we  had  acadentalty  lit  upon  a  clear  pauage  between  two  lafg^  ic«  i^lantl«,  which  in 
fine  weather  we  ibould  not  have  dared  to  v«ntnr«  thranglt.  The  suiperuc  endurod  whil« 
making  our  way  between  them  wu  iBteiue,  but  uf  ihort  duratioo,  and  my  »pinLs  noe  ai 
I  heard  th«  whistling  of  the  gale  grow  lotidcr  and  lojdcr  bsfore  lu  as  we  emerged  from 
the  paatage.     Wo  bad  escaped  an  awful  death,  and  were  a^ain  tcinpcsl-toucd." 

In  183^  Sir  James  Koss  sail«<l  in  command  of  an  cxpedilioti  fitted  out  by  the  nriii«h 
Government  lo  determine  the  poution  of  the  Soucb  Magnetic  Pole,  and  to  explore  the 
Antarctic  Sca%  tn  the  bigbeu  possible  latitude    After  some  preliminary  work,  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  woscroued,  and  on  the  itth  jAiiuary,  iB*!,  thetititant  hcighu  of  Victoria 
Land  were  seen.     It  was,  wrote  Sir  James,  "a  beautiful,  clear  cveuing,  and  we  had  a 
most  enchanting  view  uf  the  two  cuaKuiAccnt  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  lofty  pcaksg . 
perfectly  covered  with  eternal  vnow,  rose  to  elevation*  varj'inK  from  seven  to  ten  thousatid  J 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.     The  glaciers  that  filled  their  interrcning  valley's,  ared 
which  descended  from  near  the  mountain  somouts,  pmjected,  in  many  pUces,  several 
miles  into  the  sea,  and  tenninated  in  lofty  pcrpcnitiailar  clifTs.     In  a  few  places  ike  rocki 
broke  through  their  icy  covering,  by  which  alone  we  could  be  a.t-'.ured  that  land  fonoctfi 
the  nucleus  or  this,  to  all  a|^>eaRUvee,  enormous  iceberg."    It  w.-u  faond  intposublc  talaiadl 
on  the  mainland,  and  only  with  great  dilBculty  was  a  landinK  cfTecied  oa  an  bdaiul— Pq*>  ' 
sdsion  Island — composed  entirely  of  volcanic  rocks  and  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation, 
but  the  abode  of  inconceivable  myriads  of  penguins.     Steering  south  along  the  coast,  the 
maguifKent  ranges  sighted  on  the  nth  were  fully  in  view  on  the  15th.     The  higfadt" 
points  were  estimated  to  be  from  io,oca  tn  t^.oco  feet  in  bright,  and  were  entirely  cove 
with  sDow.     Naming  the  loftiest  peak  Motiot  Herscbel,  after  Sir  John  Herschel,  tlM* 
vessels  stood  south,  and,  on  the  sisi,  the  immonse  crater  of  Mount  MelboumB  and  the 
pointed  summit  of  Mount  Moateag^le  were  sighted.     On  the  »7th,  landing  wns  effected 
oa  an  island,  which  was  named  Fr^inklia  Isbnd,  in  latitude  75°  48"  S.,  and,  pretsing 
still  KHttli,  two  huge  mouni^iins— Mount  Eivbtis  and  Moit&t  Terror  (one  of  ihcm, 
Krebtis,  an  active  volcano) — were  lighted  and  approached  on  the  Tilth.    Mount  Erebua 
was  "observed  to  emit  smoke  and  flame  in  unuiual  quaotitics,  produciog  a  roost  i 
spectode  ;  a  volone  of  dense  smoke  was  projected  at  each  succeiftve  Jet  with  great  foro^l 
in  a  vertical  column,  to  a  height  of  between  i)Soo  to  s,ooo  feel  above  the  month  of  tlM'^ 
crAlcr,  when,  condensing  first  at  its  upper  part,  it  descended  ia  raixt  or  snow,  and  graJu* 
ally  dispersed,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  splendid  exhibition  of  the  same  kind  jn  abotu 
half  an  hour  aflcrwardis  although  the  intervals  between  the  erapttons  were  by  no  mcaiu 
tt:CuUr.     The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  smoke  was  between  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 
M  i>ear  as  we  could  mcasuir;  it ;  whenever  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  bnchl  red  dame 
that  filled  the  mouth  of  the  craier  was  clearly  perceptible,  and  some  of  the  officers  believed 
they  could  sec  streams  of  lava  pouring  down  its  sides  until  lost  beneath  tbe  siww,  which 
descended  frotn  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  crater,  and  projected  its  pcrpetwUctilar  icy 
cliff  several  mllet  into  the  ocean.     Mount  Tenror  was  much  mere  free  from  aoow,  eofw- 
ciolly  on  its  e.-istem  side,  where  wers  numerous  little  conical  enter-like  biUodti,  eacb  of 
whidi  had  probably  beeti  at  some  period  an  active  volcano." 

Tbe  ice  barrier  along  ibe  coast  of  Victoria  Land  was  found  to  be  Impeitetrable,  and 
Roes  therefore  returned  north,  having  reached  the  furthest  southerly  point  ever  attained 
— TB^VS.  In  the  following  year,  he  returned  south  and  examined  the  ice  barrier,  Iml 
foUed  to  find  an  opening,  and  again  went  nonh.  In  December,  1843,  the  F.rthMS  and 
Ttrrtr  stood  soDth  for  tbe  third  time,  but  in  a  difTerent  dtrecttoo,  tbe  object  being  lo 
Uatx  tbe  coast-line  of  1^)uis  Philippe  Land.  The  mainland  was  sighted  on  the  9ach, 
and  on  New  Year's  I>ay,  1843,  Undiag  was  effected  on  Cockbum  Island,  which  is  re. 
maricobleas  being  tbe  furthest  soutberiy  land  on  whidi  v«gei.-u!on  is  found.  It  being 
foODd  iinposuble  to  petwtrate  tbe  heavy  pack-ice  met  with  at  all  points,  the  expedition 
returned  home.  The  perseveraoce.  daring,  and  coolness,  displayed  by  tbe  officers  ai>d 
crews  of  the  Ertttu  and  Ttmr  00  these  perilotu  voyages,  have  never  been  sorpasKed  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  by  seamen  of  any  lUtidO. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  NATIVE  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 


With  regard  to  the  frequently  perplexing  matter  of  geographical 
nomenclature,  the  following  notes  on  the  system  of  orthography  for 
native  names  of  places,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  will  be  useful  for  reference  : — 

I.  No  diinge  will  be  mscle  in  tbc  orthognipliy  of  tarngn  name*  tn  countrla  which  tiw 
RcmAn  Idlers ;  thus  Spaaub,  Porttisuese,  Datd),  ftc,  oan«  will  tw  «p«tt  a*  by  the 
rcApectivc  itations. 

3.  Neiiher  will  &oy  change  b«  Ruule  in  the  tixlling  of  such  lumes  in  Unciuges  whidi 
tire  ooc  writlco  in  Reman  cbanurtcn  u  have  become  by  long  usage  rwrtiUar  to  En)tli>b 
rcadcn;  chui  Calcutta.  Cutch,  Celebo,  Mecca,  Ac,  will  ba  retained  ta  their  preacnc 
forn. 

3.  TtM  tnic  wund  of  the  word  ai  locally  pronounced  will  be  taken  a*  the  basb  ot 
the  speiEng. 

4.  An  approocimation,  bowemr,  10  the  soand  U  al<Mit  aimed  at.  A  syiiem  which  would 
aiiempl  to  npreseot  the  mote  delicate  InOectlons  of  «Mind  and  accent  would  be  10  com. 
plicated  aa  only  to  defeat  itself.  Tboae  wbo  desire  a  more  accurate  prononciation  of  the 
written  nana  muct  learn  it  on  the  ipot  by  a  study  of  local  accent  atid  pecalionltei. 

5.  Tlie  brood  featurei  of  the  system  are  that  vowels  ar«  ptonotinoed  aa  in  Italian,  and 
consonants  as  in  English. 

6.  One  accent  onlyil  uaad,  tbt  acute,  lo  denote  the  itytlable  on  which  streuixlaid. 
Tbik  is  very  importam,  aa  tbe  wunda  of  many  oamct  arc  entirely  altered  by  the  mia* 
pUceroeni  of  this  "•uess." 

7.  Every  letter  is  ptooouucad.  When  two  vi>wel*  come  together  each  one  in  tonndcH, 
though  ibe  result,  when  qtoken  quickly,  b  tomeiimes  scarcely  to  be  dlstingititbed  froni 
a  tiflfile  sound,  as  in  ot^  a»,  tL 

S.  IndiaQ  ttames  are  accepted  as  q>elt  la  Hunter's  Gaietteer. 
The  aupltficatiDD  of  tbe  rules  is  given  below : — 


Leitera. 


Pronunciation  and  Remarks. 


oK,  a  as  infiUAtr 


English  r;    t  as  in  rmnmi  \   tbe  sound  of  tf  in 

b<ti. 

Tbua,  natF^Ju;  but 
o  as  in  mMtt    ........ 

long  »  tMmJtmtt;  the  soond  ofMJn  boot. 

Tbui.  not  Za»!»o,  but 
All  vowels  are  shortened  in  sound  by  doubling  tlw 

fedowing  consonant. 
Doabling  of  a  vowel  Is  only  necenary  wbare  there 

is  a  dulinet  repetition  of  tbe  single  soiuid. 


Enmples. 


lava,  Bandna. 
Tel.cl.KcbJr,Ot41eh,  Vem. 
Medina,  LevfSka,  Peru. 


Fiji,  Hindi 
Tokio. 

Zulu,  Sumatra. 

Yarra,    Tanna.    Mecca, 

Jidda,  Bofuiy. 
NduIIU,  Oostma. 


3K 


^at 


€LAS.^ityo%  or  xafaoLX  ctosatJkg^T. 


I,MUn. 


Fr^oacuiadoa  and  fttmarti. 


ffwMWjfa^ 


an- 


box 


d 
1 


I 


"« 


Kj^q^wa  J  aa  ia  ieu^ 

nv   as   ift  <Smk,      Tba^   noe  FmeA^m, 

is  slqiJulT 'liffcnac  finoi  abo^     .       .       ,       . 

&v\iscnel7  alarrad  t^vr,  wfam  ic  is  Kaicaiy 
»  b«  i^rin^MMiJ  fiw  ir^  01  chc  Eo^sA 

Eagfidii. 

M  icw3ej\  wit,  bos  li  »  acasEr  efaa  lowl  of  t 

ihax  a  ihoob!  bt  Midooi  Mcd. 
If  C«i!e^  w«r«  Boc  aJnady  tcccgniaed  k  i^nld 

'  It  alwa^i  Wc,  aa  is  AiweL  .... 

KaflatdX;  /J*  •faooU  atx  be  aa&i  Inr  the  kwod 

Tban,  Bcc  Haifimigt  box 
n  alwatn  1>>'(1-    ^CrA^itsivmbj/) 
bt  afwa^t  prbocoaccd  vfacn  iaacRcd. 
F,f.f;Mii  /;    <^'  sbiOoSd  acvcr  be  pot    for    this 

*M]»1.  ' 

Ki^Uth  A.     It  sbooM  alv»;3  be  fwit  for  the 

'  Tbcs,  DOC  Ones,  bot 

Tbc  Orienul  pttlaral 

'  it  antiCftCT  gamaai,  «■  io  ihc  Toriuia 

At  in  Ejvglub. 

;iat  Ivo  (^panoc  aottodi,  the  one  hard  as  in  the 
Knj'u))  wrjpijimgtr,  the  ocber  aa  in  tiMgtr. 
A%  ttm«  pro  v>iuyla  are  rarely  emploTcd  in 
the  ^ame  locality,  do  attempt  is  made  to 
<!uri- .;Tii.U>  Letveen  thtm. 

.UinKrisl:th. 

'.houl'l  nwer  be  employed  ;  ^»  is  given  ai  kw- 


•ahanif^ai- 
ICaeaa. 


Cefdio. 


Haifii^Xafa. 

rjoUgncpL 


Ja|MB,Ji 


Khao. 
Data,Chati 


) 


Kwaotni^ 


\t  in  Knglisb. 


Savfldn. 


i*  atwayt  a  r.onvsnant,  at  in  yardy  and  therefore, 
ftlirjuld  never  be  uted  ai  a  terminal,  i  or  / 
bctn;;  lubktitated. 

Thus,  DQl  Mikindamy,  but 
not  KvxUy,  but 

I'nslith  :■ 

Accents  should  not  generally  be  used,  but  where 
tlif^rc  i%  a  ver>-  decided  emphatic  s)-llable  or 
wjr.'^y.  K-)iich  afTecu  the  sound  of  the  word, 
it  &b'juM  l>c  marked  by  an  acutt  accenL 


Kiktjyii. 


Mikindiirf. 
Kwale. 
Zulu. 

Tongatibu,    Galipagoa, 
Paliwan,  Sarlwak. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


ETYMOLOGY   OF   GEOGR.\PHICAL   NAMES. 


The  following  list  of  the  affixes  and  prefixes  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  geographical  names,  will  be  found  of  much  service, 
as  these  words  and  particles  arc  of  constant  occurrence,  and  fre- 
quently indicate  the  former,  and  sometimes  the  present,  condition  of 
the  places  to  which  they  are  applied. 


A.-S. = Anglo>Suon. 

Aniiam.^^AnTiMnqc. 
Arab. = Arabic 
Arm. = Armoric. 
Bunu.  =  Hunnete. 
Celu^Celiic. 
Cbiii.=Chtricse. 
I>an.— Uonuh. 
Kiig.  s  Knglub. 
Er.=;Er«:. 
fr'ii»n.=  Finnish. 
Fr.=FreQcb. 
<JaeI.=Uae!ic. 


ABatCVIATIUKfi. 

Gr.=GreeIc 

Haw.  s  HAwaiUn. 

Hcbr.=:Hebrc«r. 

H  ind. = H  indusiani. 

Ic«.  =  IccUndic. 

I rK].= Indian  (S.  America). 

ttaL=Inliui. 

Ljt.=Uuin. 
M.->e.=:  Magyar. 

.M3l!.=M.-ilaya[i._ 

N  orm. = Nonnan. 
N  onr. = Norwegian. 


Pert.  — Pcnian. 

PoL«PoIUh. 
PorL  =  Puriu^ucire. 
Rouin.=  Kauiaanlao, 
Ru$s,  =  Ruuiui. 
Sa[U.=Siitukrit. 
ScAnd.  =  Scand  iianan. 
S  Lam.  =Siamcsc 
Mav.  =SIavoaic. 
SiKin.  =St>«fiish. 
Swed.  =Sw«diih. 
Tui  L.  ^Tartar. 
'reut.=TeutoiiJe. 
Turk.=TurVi*h. 


a  \Sit>ed.—A.-S.  ed},  river  or  stream. 

Mb  (Pers.),vaxer. 

■bAd  {HiniL,  Pen.),  city  or  dwelling. 

■bbasi/^rfj-i,  fnlher. 

■bcr  {Celt.),  a  confluence  or  mouih  of 
aris-er.  [Synonymous  wiihiaverl 

acb  [Gfr.).  stream  or  water. 

ada,  pi.  adalar  { Turk. ),  island,  islands. 

adel  [Ger.].  nobility  or  noblt 

adrar  (fierier],  mountain. 

agli  iBr.).  auch  [Gael.].  .1  field. 

agua  {Sfan,),  water,  from  the  Latin 
.^qua. 

aiguille  [Fr.),  needle,  generic  imme 
applied  to  sharp-poinied  moun- 
tain peaks. 

ain  {Arai.),  well,  fountain,  source,  or 
spring. 

ak  (rMr>.),  white. 

akabB  {Arab.),  pus  or  defile. 

alb,  alp  {Celt,,  cf.  Latin,  albus,  white) 
applied  to  lohy  white  (snow- 
covered)  mountains,  cbalk  cliffs. 

&C. 
albofera  {Sf>an. ),  la^D. 
all,  aUian  {Gael.),  white,  white  water. 


allt  ( WeUh),  steep  road  or  path. 

aI»<J  {\fagyar),  under,  inferior. 

«It(&r.J7oId. 

alto,  pi.  alto*  {S/an.),  summit,  peak. 

altura  {Span.,  ftal.],  hciEht,  altitude. 

am  {Ger.).  OQ  the . 

aa  (Ger.  |,  near  the  —    ■> 

aasra  {Port.),  bay. 

ano  {Gr.\.  superior,  abore:. 

antigiio  [Sfitn.),  ancicnU 

ar  (  Welsh  g:irw,  violent,  cf.  Sam.  ani, 
swift),  a  component  of  mnny  river- 
names. 

ar  (  Welsh),  on,  upon. 

aral  {fCirvAis],  island. 

ard  {Celt.),  hfch. 

ari  (Ger.),  eagle. 

arroyo  {S/^tn.),  stream. 

ath  (P.r.),  a  ford. 

ava  {Slav.),  river. 

avon  {Celt.),  river,  stream. 

tia  {SuJameie},  river. 
bab  {Arji.),  gate,  entranre. 
bach  {Ger.),  brook,  rivulet. 
bach  {Turi,),  bead  or  summit. 


«SS-1 


3RAPH7. 


bach  f  IVeisA),  tillle. 

t>ack.(5uvi/.},  bxk  (AV/tc.),  strestm. 

i/.  beck  and  beek. 
t»d  {Ger.).  bath. 
tuliia  (/'()r/M^. ),  bay. 
bahr  {Arai.).  tiver,  lake,  or  sea. 
bajo  (Sfian.),  lower,  under. 
baka  {Xfeng.},  peaU 
bal,  bally  {CeU.).  village,  town. 
ban  (Ceii.),  place. 
bsD  {Cfit.),  wbite. 
bar  {Hind.),  cotintrj. 
bas  (Fr.).  bdow,  under. 
basar,  baxar  (Turk.),  niorket. 
bataay  [XfaK).  river. 
battle,  bottle,  battel  ( Teui. ),  dwelling. 
beaa,bel  (Fr.),  beautiful. 
b*c(^r..r/  £«/.. bill),  beak. applied 

to  hcadlan<i5. 
beck  (rraZ-l,  brook. 
bedd  ( Vi/'elsh),  Krave. 
bedw  ( Welsh),  hirch  tre& 
beek  \Dutch),  stream, 
beer  (//e*r.).  a  well, 
bflc  <£>//,),  little. 
beU  {Siav.),  wbite. 
bello.  bella  (SfiaH..  It., Part.),  beauti- 
ful. 
bto  (CeU.  and  Er.),  mountain,  hill, 

hcAdland,  hDltop. 
bender  {Ptrs.),  port 

beol  {Aral.),  sons  of ,  clansmen. 

bcfff  {Cer.),  a  hill  or  mouniain.     In 

England  the  form  is  borough. 
berka  {Arab.),  freshwater  lake, 
beth  [Hebr.),  a  house, 
bettwi  ( IVeiih),  village. 
Waly  {PoUsh),  while, 
blen  {Annjai.),  lake,  sea. 
bihan (.-!/■«.. r/.  M'V/j^ bychui). Utile. 
bilad  {Arab.),  country, 
blr  (.irai.),  well  or  fountain, 
blab-  {C«U.),  a  plain  (battlefield). 
blaDc(Fr.),  white. 
bocca,  bocche  {/Ui.),  boca  {Span.), 

mouth. 
bocht  \l>ytch).  bay. 
bo^nu  (Turk.),  defile.  straiL 
bc4cbo{  [Russ.),  grcaL 
hone  [Dan.),  castle, 
borgtt  {/tal.},  town. 
borDQg^h  [Ttut.),  a  town  or  fortified 

place 
boicb  (DufcA).  wood  or  forest, 
boutak  (Arai.),  source, 
briv  iStot.).  brktKC. 
bfUck  (<;»•.),  bridgeu 
bnuuiati,  (Ger.),  spring,  well. 
bryn  (  H  V/iA).  hill. 
bocht  (Cer.),  bufft  {Scand.},  bay. 


bneno.  baeoa  (Span.)^  good. 

bnrg,  burgh,  bury  (Tent.),  originalljr 

meant  a  castle  or  fortified  town, 
bora  (£ng.),  a  sticam  (other  forms, 

bourn,  bounie,  &c. ) 
bj  (Dan.),  a  dwelling. 

cabo  (Sfan..  Port.),  cape. 

cader  ( Hv/tA),  chair. 

caer,  car  {  iVeJsM),  a  fortt6ed  place. 

caim  (CeU.,  modem  IVeJsA.  camedd), 
a  heap  of  stones  placed  over  a 
grave,  or  as  a  memorial,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  or  mauntnin, 

cam  (Ce//.),  croolud. 

cap  (Ar,).  cape. 

capel(l^«ZfA).  cbapcL 

car,  see  caer. 

carrick  (CeU.).  crag. 

caster,  Chester,  cester  ( fr.  La/, ,  castra  \ 
a  camp. 

cayo  iSpan.).  island. 

ce&i  \CeU.).  a  back,  applied  to  roonn- 
tain  ridges. 

cerro  iSfian,),  motuitnin-peak.  htU. 

cbai  (TtirJk.),  rivtrr. 

chaa  (Ckin.),  moontain. 

^fUeau,  ch&tel  (Fr.),  a.  castle. 

cheap.  chlppInK  (from  A.-S.  ceap),  a 
price,  and  so  applied  to  market- 
tuwiis  or  places. 

{id»d» (Part.),  a  city. 

cima  (Sfan.,  llaL).  a  peak. 

ciudad  (Span.),  a  city. 

civita  or  citta  (A'aA,  fr.  the  Lai., 
civitas).  a  cilv. 

clawdd  (  Welsh),  a  wall. 

ctyd  (CeU.),  warm  or  sheUered. 

clyth(C*/^.l.  strong. 

coed,  Koed  (  Wehk).  a  wood. 

col  (Fr.).  caMn  (ItaL),  a  pass. 

coin  (from  the  Z^.,  colonia).  a  colon]' 
(Cer.,  kbln). 

combe  (A.-S.,  from  Weish,  cvm),  a 
rounded  valley  or  hollow. 

cor,  (or  {  Welsh),  a  choir. 

coTdSera  (Span.),  a  mountain  range. 

costa  (Span^,  coast. 

cot,  cote  (A.-S. ),  a  cottage. 

cAte  (Fr.),  coast. 

craitTt  carrick,  craff  {CeU. ),  a  rock. 

crt«k  (from  W.-5.  crecca,  a  crook, 
cf.  WeltM.  crwg,  a  book),  original 
meaning,  abend,  and  so  came  to 
denote  a  small  inlet  or  bay  of  the 
sea,  a  river  or  lake,  and,  in  Aus- 
tralia, temporary  streams. 

croaa,  groes  ( IV'elih),  a  cross. 

cms  (Span.),  a  cross. 

camber  (5;»./)*.),  mountain  peak. 


I 


8o5 


ewffl  {iyf/sk),a.  "hollow"  on  a  hill 

side. 
exema,  ueray  {Slav.),  black. 

dash,  tmgh  {TurA.),  a  mountain  or 
mouatain  range. 

dahra  {Arab.),  north. 

dai  (5^d«J.),  dol  (O//.),  thai  {dr.). 
,1  plain  or  dale. 

dam  {Du/tA),  an  embankment. 

dar  {Arai.],  country. 

darya  (PeraX  river,  sea. 

Am-wmaXTurk.),  pass. 

daccan  {Hind.),  the  south  country. 

das,  dean,  deoe  {Teui.),  a  wooded 
valley. 

deoKhlz, dentz  {Turk,),  lake. 

dent  [F'-.),  a  tooth. 

dera  {Hind.),  an  encampmem  or 
dwelling. 

derbend  {Pers.).  castle,  town. 

dere  {Turi.),  defile  orpass. 

ilewl,  ddewi  (  [V«^),  David. 

dhu  [GaeL),  da,  dda  (  H^eiik),  black. 

didl  {Gtorgian),  greaL 

dinas  (  W^JjM),  a  town. 

diva  (//*»</.),  island. 

doab,  dooab  {P*rt.),  two  rivers  {ef, 
with  WeUA,  dwy  avon,  '  two 
rivers'),  tenn  applied  to  land  be- 
tween two  rivers. 

dolina  {SJav.),  a  valley. 

dolnjCPoL],  under. 

doa  (Ce//.),  a  wave. 

donf-  dhang  (Burm.).  mountaiiu 

dorf  ( Ger. }.  a  village. 

door  (Ctf/A),  water. 

draa  (Arae.),  link. 

dr«etii  C  H'eIsM),  the  beach. 

rirom.  drum  {Celt.),  a  ridxe. 

tlun,  doB  i_Celt.),  a  hill-fonress  or  hill. 

dwr,  dwfr  (  Wflsh).  water. 

dyflVru  (  Welsh),  a  valley. 

dy»Art(0/A ,  from  the  Lot. ,  deiertura), 
a  hermitage.  retreaL 

dwm\M{//ind.],  white. 

dlu  {Hind, ),  an  Utand. 

ea,  t^{Scand.),  an  i8lan(!(M»-n'.  and 
Dan.  form,  b  or  oc). 

ecctes  {Fr.  (iglise.  /-)/.  ecclesta.  Gr, 
ekklesia),  a  church. 

eslwyi  ( Welsh),  a  church. 

cUea  {Ger.),  iron. 

el  {Arab.),  the  (changes  into  ech,  ed, 
en,  er.  es,  et,  and  ez  before  cor- 
responding consonants). 

tH [Sioed.),  river. 

ennis  {Erse),  island  [Welsh  form, 
ynys). 

erdii  {Mitg. ),  forest. 


csgob  ( Welsh),  bishop. 
tMk{CtU.  uisgc),  K-aler. 
eski  frMrA.).  old. 
ey  {^cand,),  island. 

facb,  fecban  ( II WM),  little. 

fair,  raair  {  Weltk),  Mary. 

falva,  Ealii  |.Vii;r.)-  a  village, 

fejAr,  fehfir  {Mai,'.),  white. 

feld  {Ger.),  a  field,  pl.lin. 

fell  {Scand.  Qeld),  a  mounlain. 

tela  (Ger.),  rock. 

felrtJ  {MagX  upper. 

^nnOQ  {  ri'tfMj,  a  well. 

field{A3«,.A^<7rt«..l]«ld;  SweJ.,T^\), 

mouDtain. 
fiord  [Nona.,  fjord;  Swed.,  (jiird),  a 

navigable  mlet. 
firth  ICeU.),  a  bay  or  estuary, 
fleet  \Scand.),  a  "  flood,"  a  small  river 

or  channel, 
folk  {A.-S.).  people. 
roo(C^in.l,atown.  (The 'foo' is  only 

added  to  the  names  ofthe  capitals 

of  the  1 8  grea  t  prov  inces  of  China), 
forftt  {/>.).  a  forest, 
fosi  (Scand.),  a  waterfall, 
frci  (C^-.),  free. 
fiierte  iSfrnn.),  strong. 
fiirat  {Ger, ),  a  prince- 

ganga  {Hind.),  river. 

garb,  gnrh  {Hind.],  a  castle. 

garth  {Scand.),  a  y.ard  or  inclosure. 

gvw  {Celt,),  rough. 

ffat.  gate  {Teut.\,  a  passage  or  road. 

K^awa  {Jap.),  a  river. 

gebirire  (f7fr.),  mountains. 

ffelU  ( Welsh\,  bazel. 

sbarbi  {Arab.),  west 

ffbat,  phaut  {Hind.),  a  stair,  henoea 

landin^j-place  or  pass, 
giri  or  ghlri  [Hind.),  mounUiin. 
ylea  {Gael.),  s^ya  (liWjii),  a  narrow 

valley. 
ffoed,  coed  (  Welsh),  a  wood, 
jol  (.l/tf»rfo/.).  a  river. 
fota  {Slav.),  motmtain  or  forest. 
gorm  {Gael.),  blue. 
rorod.grrad,  Kriits(  J^t>.},  an  inclosure. 

a  town. 
jEoaba  (/ficir.).  bay. 
gran,    srande   {Sfan.,  Port.,   /tal.), 

great 
iEran'd,  graode  (Fr.),  great 
grtltM,  see  gorod. 
KToote  {Dufch),  great 
gross  {Ger,),  great 
gnad,   gcuuU  {Sfiam,  form  of  Ara^^, 

wady),  a  river. 


hftfco  (Grr.).  faATD  (Dait.),  harbour. 

bafod  ( ti'tliA),  a  sununer  house. 

bmi  (CAtm.).  sea. 

hall  (r»/.).  2  stone  house. 

ham  (A.-S.),  home. 

hanua  {Swt.i.).  haven. 

ii«tinii«rf«  {AraB.),  rocky  tableland. 

hamnii  (/Vrj.),  plaio. 

baas,  banseo  {Grr.),  bonse. 

hes7  f.l/<J/.).  mountain. 

h«iin  (Ger,),  home. 

faeli  (  i^'rlsh).  sail. 

Wn  (  »V/fA).  old. 

hia  {CJkim.},  under. 

hien  (Ob'jf. ),  town  (capital  of  a  canton 

or  provincial  divisiOD). 
hOtoi  iM^.),  lower, 
hiroalaja  {Hind.),  abode  of  saow. 
hiater  {Ger.).  behind  (Hinterland,  a 

term  used  in  recent  discoBionx 

to  denote  the  land  Ijring  behind 

the  coast  strip). 
htMar  {Turk.),  castle. 
hltheM.-^.).  haven, 
hjem  {Sortv.  form  of  Ger.  hein  and 

E*g.  ham),  home. 
ho(v4>t)UtM.).  lake. 
bo  {Ckin.\  river, 
boaog:  iCkin.),  yellow. 
\uxh{Ger,).  bigh. 
bodna  {Aral'.),  a  plain, 
boek  [Dutch),  promontorir. 
bohc  {Gcr.),  bct£bL 
bolm  {Scattit.),  "an  island  in  a  lake 

or  river." 
bolt  (TVwA  a  wood, 
hoo  {Chin.),  a  lake, 
boofd  {DuUh).  a  cape, 
bora  (Crr.),  a  peak, 
faoved  {Norw.).  bead  or  cape. 
faQgeir^^.V  ahill. 
bats  (Du/ck),  fams  (Dam.),  a  bouse, 
burst  {A.  -S,),  A  wood. 

lest  (ratrA.).  new. 

Ike  (.1/0V.).  little. 

Oe,  Ule  (/v.),  island. 

Uha  {Port.),  island. 

iDch  {Gatl  fonu  of  Cr/f.,  ennia),  an 

island. 
Engr  (yf..5.).  a  palTOQTmic  or  suffix, 

denoting;  jom ;   in   tbe   plural,   a 

family  or  tribe, 
bmis  (ctit.),  an  island. 
Insel  (Gtr.),  island. 
iaver,inner(£VJ^),therooutborariver. 


}eb«l  (V^ni^.),  utountain. 
jeni  (  Turk. ),  new, 
jeslreh  {ArUi.),  island. 
joy  {Finn.),  a  river. 
>oknll  {/ce.).  snow  or  ice-cflpped  mnutw 
Lain,  glacier. 

fcaforkef  (v4ni^.),  apeak. 

kaffir  {Arai.),  iniidel,  geceral  name 
^ven  to  the  Zulus  and  other 
Baniu  tribes  of  South  Africa. 

kata  ( Turk.),  a  rock. 

kale  1 7"«r>.),  castle. 

kali(.l/d/.),  river. 

kamen  [Siav,),  a  stone. 

kainl  {Jaf.\,  upper. 

kand  (yari.),  town. 

k«p  {Ger,)^  cape. 

kara(rirri.).  bUck. 

kasr,  kesr  {AraA.),  a  castle. 

kaU</a^.).  lake. 

kato  (Gn).  lower. 

kava  or  ffsva  [Mf.).  nver. 

kawa  (/a/.),  see  gnwa. 

keblr  {Arab.  \.  srv.'it. 

ken  {jaf.),  ilepartuienL 

kbol  {SamoytJe),  stone,  mountain. 

kfarabet(^«xrMM),chainof  mountains 

klaar  (Chin.),  kanr  {Corean).  river, 

kill  {Celt.),  a  church  or  chapeL 

kin,  ken.  can  (CV//.),  bead. 

kin  {Chin.],  town. 

kio  \jap.\,  town. 

Uon  {cMim.),  gate,  mouth.  _ 

kirche,klrcfaen(<7m),church,  churched 

kUk  [Scand.].  a  church. 

kU(.V/uf.).  little. 

kisil  (  Turk.),  red. 

Uein(Cfr.),  little. 

koock(a-/r.),abiIl 

ko  U<3fi.).  little. 

ko  (Siam.),  island. 

kob  (Per.),  mountain. 

koI(r«rr*.),  a  lake. 

kan  {/af^.),  harbour. 

koBff  (Chin.),  river. 

kcaig  {Ger.),  kinjr. 

kupiug  {Sifed.).  village. 

kopp  or  keppe  (Ger.),  top.  peak,  nnn- 
mit. 

kosuir/a/i.),  Uke. 

krasnol  (JPwjj.).  prettT. 

ksar  lAra^.).  fortifiea  village. 

kachiikfr»nt.],Uttlc 

kuh.  wr  Koh. 
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lnd(7ar/'.).  laltc. 
knm  (Tarf.).  sand. 
lnuro(/aA].  black. 
kaste[Mr.),  coast. 

La  ifiind.),  pass. 

l»c  {/•>.).  lMgo(ffai.,  SfiOH.,  Per/.), 

lake. 
lMgunA(SfiaH.,  ftai.).  lagoon. 
t«jide  {Pr.),  steppe,  plain. 
Ux  {Scand.).  lacht  [Gir.),  salmon. 
levaate  {//a/,),  esutt. 
]«yi  Ivigb  (.^.-S..  leah).  a  meadow, 
lieu  tF^. ),  a  place. 
UUe  (Nano.),  little 
limui  (Jfuss.),  a  harbour. 
Ubuui  (7'vrjt.),  a  bay. 
lis,  linn  (CeU.),  llyn  HVeJsA),  a  pool 

or  lake. 
Ilnr  (CAin.),  mountains,  tableland. 
lls{CeU.).  a  fort, 
liteo  {SwedX  little. 
lUn  (  Weisk).  a  church, 
llano,  llanura  [Span.),  a  plain. 
\\j-a,\}ua  {Welsh).  ^\a\x. 
locb  (CW/.),  a  lake  or  arni  of  the  sea. 
\ata^  [Span.],  hilL 
1oo(jDm/M),  meadow. 
low,  law(.4.-£.,h]aw),an  elevation,  a 

hill. 

raa  {Arab.),  water. 

mAdsn  {Arah.),  a  mine. 

uaen  f  Welsh),  a  stone  or  rock. 

Bwes  ( Vir'elsh],  a  meadoWi 

oukI)  (t^^^/- ),  a  plAJn. 

maha  {/fina.],  great. 

mala,  taalj  (Slav.),  little. 

mare  (JPoww.).  i^reat. 

mark  ( Teut.  =  Eng. ,  niarth),  a  bound- 
ary. 

matt  ( ftut.),  a  racndow. 

maana{//.;a).),  niouotalo. 

mawr  ( IPV/tA),  great. 

m«  {Siam.),  river. 

necUna  {Arat.),  town. 

meer,  mere  {Teuf.),  sea  or  lake. 

mesa,  mescta  (5^jn.],  plateau. 

minato  i/afi.),  port,  harbour. 

ausster(i.d/,).a  monastery  (Gct",  form. 
mOnster). 

mo(CAi>j,).  sea. 

moel(  I  tVy^A),  bald,  applied  to  roanded 
barren  hills. 

moer  {Dutch),  m.irsh. 

moDtafia  {Span.),  monta  (//.),  moun- 
tain. 

mor  {Ceii.).  mawr  {  Welsh),  great. 

mflr  (  We  Is  A),  the  sea. 

morfa  (  Welsh),  a.  marsb  or  heath. 


mahl  {G<r.\,  milL 

■null  (G'o/A).  a  headland. 

mood,  mOndefC^.},  mouth  or  estuary. 

mjnydd  {Welsh),  a  mountain. 

nada  {Jafi.),  a  bay. 

aadi  (//t'ntf.),  river. 

naKa^ya/.).  long. 

aa^y  (J/di'.),  great. 

DaUr  {Arad.),  river. 

aaa  (C'Ati.),  southern. 

nant  (  Welsh),  a  valley. 

a&*  (i'mni^},  nose,  cape. 

oeder  {l>ut{A),  lower. 

nefud  {Arah. ),  a  river  of  sand. 

neKro(5/ait..  Pert.,  Ital.).  black. 

aebiunur  (Ger,),  a  narro*   tongue  of 

land  which  forms  a  small  bay. 
nejd  {Arab.),  elevated  counlry. 
n«ss  \Scartd.).  a  nose  or  cape, 
nea  {Ger.),  new. 
Bcvada(j(jMii.),  snowy, 
nlader  fficn).  under,  lower, 
ntjnl  {Russ.),  lower. 
niil  {Gr.\,  island. 
nor  \Afong.),  lake, 
oorte  [Span.),  north. 
noa  {Russ.),  nose,  cape, 
novoi,  novata  (Russ,),  new. 
nuevo,  naeva   [Span.),  Dnovo  [HaJ.), 

new. 
nv  {Hind.).  light 
ny  (^uw^.),  new. 

6  (iWof.),  old. 

ti,  o«  (ScanJ.),  island. 

ober  [Ger.),  upper. 

Dglat  {B<r^r\,  a  natural  reservoir  of 

water, 
oho  {/apX  ereal. 
0I&,  oola  [MoMg.),  mountain. 
oort  (Dutch),  east, 
ost  {Ger.).  d»ter  [ScanJ.),  cast. 
o*fa:0T(5/<3!'.),  island. 

pampa  (Span.),  ^assy  plain. 

para  IHind.),  village. 

par&  \lmd.,  S.  America),  riTCT. 

patak  (Mag.),  little. 

patam  {^anj.j.  city. 

pe  (Chim.),  northern. 

pel  (Chin.),  white. 

pen  {Cell.],  a  head,  moantain. 

pciia  (SptiH.),  penha  (Part.),  a  rodL 

pic  (/v.),  pko  (5^an.),  peak. 

pied  (Fr,),  a  foot. 

pcom  (Attmam.).  mountain. 

polder  {Dutch),  nurshcs  drained  and 

recUiroed. 
polis  (Gr.),  a  city. 
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poat,  {modem  Fr.  and   Wehk^  from 

LAt.  poiitus).  a  bridge. 
porto  {Port.t  /UU.),  harbour. 
potaoMB  [Gr. ),  river. 
potH-,  pore,  par  {Sans.,  pun),  a  lowD. 
pueblo  [5/K}n.t,  town, 
poerto  {Sfntn.}.  port. 
polo  (Mai.),  an  island. 
ponU  (5/d^.),  poiaL 
par  (5jjij.),  a  town, 
puuta  (.Xfag.),  a  steppe  or  plain, 
pntra  [f/inS.],  a  son. 
pay  {CtU.^Fy.,  pic),  a  peak. 
pwU.  pool  {Celt.),  a  Lake  or  inlet 

quelle  {Ger, ),  source 

raacho  (SPan.),  camping  place. 

ra«  ^Arai.),  capt 

rath  {C^it.},  an  earthwork  fort. 

relch  {(jtr!),  Idngdora. 

rbaiadr  ( IVeM).  waterfall. 

fld«e  {£mg. ),  rlflTK  (■^.cW.].  a  back. 

rio  {S^H.,  Fori,,  }uL\  river. 

ri»a  UtalX  coiSL 

roM  (C<iV.),  a  promontocy. 

roko  \Ma6n),  lake. 

md  (/Vrj.),  river. 

Sahara  {Art^^,  desert. 
»Aki  (/^A).  cape. 
sal*  {Ger.),  salt. 

sao.  santo,  lanta ^.SAiit. ,  Part.,  ItaL), 
Hlot,  aaiate  {Fr.),  &aiDt  or  holy. 


sao  Uap.).  nwunLiin. 
scar  (Scama.'),  a.  cliSl 


satao  (itix/.).  rock. 


sehaee  ((Tcr.),  snow. 

schwara  ((7«r.).  black. 

Mbkba  (^r<ti.).  ult  Uke. 

see  (G«r.).  lake. 

•^a  {^^aM,^,  forest. 

serai  (/urA.),  palace. 

serra(/'ar£),  sierra (j/kii«.),  moimUuD 

chain. 
MX,  Saxoa.e.g..  Essex  =  East  Saxoat. 
«ha(CAiii.).  sand. 
shaa  {Ckin.),  mountain. 
abar  (Samayttfe],  strait. 
that  {Arai.),  river, 
ahehr  (TurjL).  city. 
abott(^puA).  lake. 
«i  {CAtK.).  wcSL 
sidi  (Arai.).  overlord. 
derra  lS/aH.\,  motuilain-ctuuxi. 
^"A  (/i/O*  island. 
ifc(5/ai'.>.  town. 
slleve  (Frje),  motmlain. 
laec,  SQK  (Seand.),  snoW. 
saecDw  ^/?m/M),  snow. 


song  lAnMam.),  river. 

sooo  (itai.  \  under. 

spike  (Gfr.),  peak. 

itad,  stadt  (TVsrA),  a  town. 

•tan  (Fers.),  a  land. 

staple  (A.'S. ),  a  store. 

atari  (5Aiv.),  old. 

Mor  (ScatuL),  great. 

strath  (O/A).  a  broad  valley. 

street  (from  La/. .  stratum),  a  rood. 

so  {TurJk,),  river. 

aul  {Farf.),  south,  somlicm. 

tmiaff  (per.),  moish. 

cmod  (Sciina.),  stmit. 

9ar{Sfian.],  south,  of  the  sooth. 

iTTt  (Tar.),  plateau. 

uent  {Ma^.}.  saint. 

ta,  tai  (CAtM.),  great. 

tagrh,  j(W  daf^h. 

tafrh  ( Turk. ),  stone. 

tai  (/a^.l  great. 

take  or  dake  (/af.),  peak. 

tal(//fW.).alake. 

tata  or  dala  {Aftrng. ).  desert. 

tarn  {CtU.).  smooth. 

tao  (Turk.),  mountain. 

tao  [Ckin.).  island. 

tara  (Maori),  rock. 

tebana  {Arab.),  lowland. 

tell  {Aral/,),  a  bill. 

tepe  {Turk.),  hill,  summit. 

tepetl  iAMttc),  mountain. 

taTa(/'^r/. .  ItaL),  tierra(.9/M.).]aiMl 

thal(G*r.).  valley,  d.ile. 

thtan  {Ciin.),  beivcn. 

thorpe  iScaHd.),  a  village. 

tlmor  {AfaL),  east. 

tind  {Dan..  None.),  loountaiD-peak. 

tiai  {Beritr),  a  pass. 

toft  (5:ni)t^j,  an  inclosure. 

t6k(Somaa),  river. 

ttm{A.-S.),  (own. 

Umz  {CHin.).  east. 

tor  {CtU.),  a  tower.like  rode  or  hilL 

traeth,  set  draeth. 

trawa  ( Welsh),  across. 

tra,  tref  (  Welsh),  a  town. 

trl  {Gr. ).  three. 

tnac,  set  long. 

tr  (  Welsh),  a  boose. 

ocba,  uwch  (  Welsh),  higher. 

ocbel  r  (fV/M),  aacbter  {Gnel),  bigb. 

height, 
ola  {Sfatuhm),  river. 
Doter  'Ger.).  under. 

vaart  {Outch),  canal. 

vaUe,  «al  {Sfam.,  /tai.),  valley. 
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Tan  {Jap.),  bay. 

Tand  {Norw.),  lake. 

Tar,  Tarad  {Mag.),  fortified  town. 

Taroi  (Mag.\,  town. 

Tasar  {Mag.),  market. 

Tatn  (Norw.),  lake. 

Teccfaio,  Teccbia  {/ial.),  old. 

Teld  {DuUh),  field. 

TeliU  (Russ.),  great. 

Test  {Finn.),  lake. 

Tiejo(5^«.},  old. 

Tik  {Icel.),  bay. 

TtUaC/Ca/.,  Span.,  Port.),  TiUe  {Fr,), 

town, 
Tlnh  {Annam.),  gulC 
Tltn]  {Slav.),  upper. 
tI^  {Dutch),  a  pooL 

wadi  Mrii3.)<  ^  river-valley, 
wai  (A/iuin'),  water. 


wald  {Ger.),  weald,  wold  (^f^.),  forest 

or  wood. 
wawer  (C^.),  water. 
weUs  {Ger.),  white, 
wick.  widi(y<..5.).  a  village.  {Seand.). 

a  bay. 
wold,  see  wald. 

worth  M.-5.),  a  farm  or  estate. 
^^'  ffwy  ( Welsh),  water, 
yamaf/o^.],  mountain. 
yeiii(7'iw*.J,  new. 
ynyi  ( Welsh),  see  ennis. 
yitrad  ( Welsh:  corr.  of  ^/..stratum), 

a  road. 

sab,  pi.  sibaa  {Arab.),  oasis,  oases. 

xee  ij>uteh),  sea. 

mnlla  {Russ.),  country,  land. 

anid  {Dutch),  south. 

awart  {Dutch),  black. 


Note.  — Frequently,  the  meaning  of  two  or  more  components  of  a  geographical 
name  may  be  found  by  referring  to  this  list,  e.g. ,  Penroaenmawr,  the  full  mean- 
ing  may  be  gathered  from  the  explanation  given  of  the  words /^n,  maen,  mavtr; 
or  Schwarzwald,  a  reference  to  Sckwam  gives  black,  and  toald  a  forest,  thus 
Schwarzwald  «  Black  Forest ;  and  similarly  in  numerous  other  cases. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  NIGEl 
By  Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie.  K..C.M.G. 

When  the  L^wer  Niger  was  discovered  in  1839.  it  was  hoped  that  Central 
Africa  would  be  at  oace  opened  to  irade.  Yet  tbe  efforts  of  tlie  first  thirtjr  or 
Torty  years,  in  qiJie  of  ibe  generous  support  of  ParlUment.  were  absoluidjr 
fmitlas.  Of  tbe  repeated  Gcvemment  attempts  to  open  up  tbe  Niger,  tboae 
of  183a  and  1841  are  best  known,  from  tbeir  deplorable  waste  ot  money  and 
life.  At  last,  about  a  qtiarlcr  of  a  century  ago,  the  British  GoTemmcnt  wrisely 
resolved  to  withdraw  tbeir  restdent  Consul,  to  grant  no  more  subsidies,  and  to 
abandon  tbe  task  as  hopeless.  The  field  was  thenceforth  clear  to  independent 
adventure.  Several  petty  firms  graduallj'  established  permanent  trading  sta- 
tions amont;  a  few  tribes  in  the  Niger  r^ons  at  tbeir  own  cou  and  risk.  By 
continual  subsidies  to  tbe  chiefs  of  these  tnbes,  tbe  traders  obtained  tolcrabte 
security  from  plunder  in  their  factories,  and  tbe  local  natives  gradually  learnt 
the  advanuges  of  commerce  and  peace  ;  but  this  sectffity  was  purely  local,  and 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  attacks  of  neighbouring  tribes ;  while  tbe  trading 
steamers  were  fired  upon,  and  sometimes  seised  and  plundered,  on  their  transit 
up  and  down  river.  In  1876,  one  of  tbese  Steamers  bad  forty-three  boles  koodced 
in  her  hull  with  round  shot. 

Tbe  British  Government  occasionally  despatched  gunboats  to  chastise  pinaii- 
cal  uQms  ;  btu  as  gunboats,  owing  to  their  deep  drangbt.  could  only  ascend 
tbe  river  during  three  months  of  tbe  year,  and  as  they  never  left  tbe  maJo  river, 
nor  took  part  m  inland  expeditions,  nor  [for  fear  of  tbe  climate)  proceeded  far 
from  tbe  seaboard,  they  produced  no  permanent  effect.  Experience  has  ftilly 
established  tbe  abnormal  character  of  settlements  in  inner  Africa  whidi  difiet' 
entiatcs  ibem  from  Coast  Colonies  such  as  Great  Britain  possesses.  In  tbe 
latter,  administrative  errors  are  repaired  by  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  overwhelming 
force  of  H.M.'s  Beet.  In  the  Niger  Territories,  administrative  inlluctice  has 
to  rest  on  an  entirety  different  basts. 

Tbe  territories  on  each  side  of  the  Lower  Niger  and  its  numerous  tributaxies 
are  divided  among  htmdreda  of  tribes,  occupying  areas  which  vary  from  10 to 
lo.ooa  square  miles,  and  whose  cfate£i  used  to  have  no  vent  for  tbeir  energia 
but  inter^iribal  wars,  slave  raids,  and  plunder.  Prior  to  1879,  the  rivalries  of  tbe 
petty  British  firms,  the  intrigues  with  the  natives  of  their  civilised  coloured 
agents,  and  the  want  of  unity  of  action  even  among  their  white  agents,  pre* 
vented  rapid  improvement  No  real  security  for  life  or  property  could  exist 
until  some  sound  political  tystem  was  established.  At  last,  in  1679.  all  tbe 
interests  in  the  Niger  amalgamated  into  tbe  "  Umittd  African  Company." 
From  that  fusion  dates  tbe  effective  adminbtration  of  the  Lower  Niger.  FYe- 
vionsly.  Ibe  traders'  ooosiderable  political  infloence  bad  only  been  spasmodkaDy 
exerdsed  in  scattered  districts;  but,  on  the  fusion,  it  was  resolved  to  extend 
this  administrative  influence  over  the  principal  riverain  tribes,  and  to  exercise 
it  effectively  and  continuously.  It  was  also  resolved  to  meddle  as  little  aa 
practicable  with  tbe  internal  administration  of  eaeb  tribe.  This  rule  is  still 
foUowed,  unless  tbe  tribe  itself  appeals  to  tbe  Company,  or  unless  sooe  om- 
nge  to  humanity,  or  some  strong  political  motive,  urgently  calls  for  interfereoocb 
Thus,  during  the  rebellion  in  Nupc,  in  i88t.  tbe  United  Afriaw  Company  pal 
forth  all  iu  itrength  (and  socoessfully)  to  uphold  Prince  Orooni — not  that  4 
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altogpthcT  nppr<n'ed  of  his  methods  of  ruling;,  but  because  his  overthrow  would  J 
then  have  resulted  in  that  province  splitting  up  into  petty  and  worse-govem«d'| 
uibes. 

The  United  African  Company  proving  highly  successful,  both  commercially 
and  politically,  the  next  great  step  was  made  towards  tho  close  of  iBBt,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  create  a  great  public  company,  having  a  subscribed  capital 
of  a  million  sterling,  with  the  following  objects : — 

First— Political  and  commercial  development  over  the  whole  basin  of  the 
[^wcr  and  Middle  Niger,  and  the  acquisition  of  sovereign  rights  from 
the  337  tribes  which  occupy  the  country  within  reach  of  the  main  river 
and  its  numerous  tributaries. 
Second — To  obtain,  in  accordance  with  a  special  provision  of  the  Memo- 
randum of  Association,  an  international  stattis  for  The  Company  by 
the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  from  Her  Majesty ;  or.  in  default  of  llmt, 
from  some  other  power.     Thi^i  step  had  become  absolutely  necessary 
in  view  of  the  principle  of  international  law,  that  concessions  of  sovc-j 
reign  rights  10  n  Company,  unless  endorsed  by  a  civilixed  Govemmenii 
have  no  validity  as  against  the  acLs  of  another  civilized  Government. 
Although  the  New  Company  would  have  been  compelled,  in  the  event  of 
Great  Britain  refusing  n  Charter,  to  obtain  it  from  a  foreign  State,  the  Directors 
naturally  desired  ttuit  this  large  section  of  Central  Africa  should  fall  within  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  that  the  name  to  be  adopted  should 
be  "The  VVa/jiwra/ African  Company."   The  Presidency  was  accepted  by  Lord 
Aberdare,  then  President  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,   Tbe  public  issue 
look  place  in  1882;  and  the  New  Company  commenced  by  purchasing  the 
commercial  assets  and  the  political  goodwill  of  the  United  African  Company. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  two  French  houses  which  bad  entered  the  Niger 
regions— a  matter  of  little  importance  to  The  Company.  50  long  as  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  purely  commercial  work — commenced  strenuous  effortj 
to  obtain  political  influence  over  the  chiefs  of  some  of  the  riverain  tribes. 

It  soon  became  known  that  the  larger  of  these  French  Companies  had  been 
specially  formed  under  the  auspices  of  M.  G.imbetu.    Schemes  were 
pounded  for  uniting  Tunis,  Algiers,  Senegal,  the  Central  Sudan,  and  the  Lov 
Niger  into  a  Franco -African  Empire;  which,  as  Germany  had  not  then  .■\nncxed 
the  Comeroons,  would  have  extended  continuously  to  the  French  Gaboon  and 
to  the  basin  of  the  Congo — of  which  France  claimed  the  reversion  from  the 
Congo  Free  Slate.     However  difficult  of  realisation  in  their  entirety  were  these 
vast  schemes,  embracing  one-half  of  the  African  Continent,  they  threatened  to  , 
have,  incidentally,  one  practical  result,  vli..  the  annihilation  of  The  Company,] 
The  French  operations  in  the  Lower  Niger  Basin  developed  so  rapidly — tbe"! 
smaller  house  increasing  its  working  capital  in  1862  to  i}4  million  francs,  and 
at  the  end  of  1883  to  4  millions^that  their  factories  actually  exceeded  in  num- 
ber, though,  of  course,  not  in  importance,  those  of  Tlie  Company,  and  in 
articles  even  in  the  British  Press,  the  Lower  Niger,  which  owed  everything  to 
British  energy  and  British  money,  was  spoken  of  as  if  it  nvas  a  French  river. 
The  Company  h.id  previously  attempted  to  carry  through  an  amalgamatioB 
(under  the  British  flag)  with  the  smaller  French  house,  with  the  view  of  sub 
qucntly  huying  out  the  nther.  whose  capital  was  ^600.000,  some  of  whidil 
happily  was  employed  on  the  Senegal  coast.     But  it  bad  been  found  tbatf 
national  sentiment  created  a  difficulty  that  had  not  stood  in  the  way  of  i 
purdy  British  amalgamation  of  1879.    The  Company  therefore  had  only  thm) 
courses  open  to  il :-~ 
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ist — Tbe  usiul  course  in  cases  of  risk,  difficult)',  and  conflict  of  opinion ; 
viz.,  lo  do  notbini;,  or  lo  adopl  baU  measures.     French  inOuencc  over 
the  native  Princes  and  Chiefs  woald  then  have  grown  gradually  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  The  Company,  until  a  French  protectorate  oould 
have  been  safely  established,  when  those  valuable  regions  wottld  have 
doobtless  fallen  under  the  Upper  Senegal  colony,  with  its  exclusive 
r^me.    British  manufactures  and  British  ships  would  have  been  ex- 
doded  by  tbe  French  bounty  system  or  by  dlfTerentiat  duties,  as  in 
Tonquin  or  Madagascar.    And  as  the  French  province  of  Senegal  hai 
developed  latterly  until  it  has  ruined  the  trade  of  British  Gambia,  so 
France  in  the  Niger  could  in  a  few  months  have  cut  off  the  entire  trade 
of  the  "Oil  Rivers." 
snd. — To  amalgamate  with  its  rivals  under  the  French  flag,  and  to  throw 
those  regions  into  the  aims  of  France,  which  could  naturally  have  been 
done  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  tbe  Company,  on  account  of  its 
Sftrong  hold  on  tbe  natives,  who  know  nothing  of  tbe  European  Powers, 
but  who  owe  such  wealth  as  ibey  posse&s  to  The  "  Company,"  or. 
3rd. — To  elimiiuite  foreign  influence  from  the  Kiger  at  any  cosL 
Tbe  last  course  being  adopted,  it  was  pursued  with  the  usual  vigour  and 
rafHdity  of  The  Company.     While  carefully  avoiding  the  outlay  of  capital  on 
pemtanent  factories,  temporary  premises  were  occupied  among  a  great  number 
of  tribes  which  bad  never  before  shared  in  tbe  advantages  of  direct  European 
trade,  and  their  produce  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  French  houses.     This  in- 
volved a  large  increase  of  Tbe  Company's  white  slaiT,  and  a  far  larger  increase 
of  the  civilized  coloured  servants,  who  are  enlisted  from  Sicm  Leone.  Accra, 
and  other  British  possessions  on  tbe  West  CoasL     During  the  international 
struggle  tbe  barter  rale  of  goods  rose  to  nearly  double  its  former  rate.    Tbe 
Company's  Sect  was  augmented,  and  subsidies  were  dealt  out  to  native  chieb 
with  no  sparing  hand.     Tbe  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  larger  Frendl  Company 
IS  not  known,  but  tbe  smaller  Company,  on  its  liquidation,  admitted  tbe  loss 
of  one-third  of  its  Share  Capital,  and,  if  it  had  continued  for  another  year, 
would  have  unduubtedly  lost  tbe  remainder.     Just  before  tbe  meeting  of  the 
West  African  Conference  at  Berlin  both  Frendi  houses  had  disappeared  from 
the  Niger  Basin,  and  Sir  Edward  Malet,  at  the  opening  of  tbe  Conference,  was 
enabled  to  declare,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  tbu  no  oommerce  whatever  ex- 
cept faers  existed  in  the  Niger  Basin. 

But  just  before  these,  at  one  lime,  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  were 
overcome,  a  new  d.inger  arose  which  no  sagacity  could  have  foreseen.  Ger- 
many, for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  resolved  to  start  as  a  colonizing  Power. 
and  unexpectedly  commenced  her  operations  by  concluding  protectorate  Lrcaiies 
with  the  native  chiefs  of  the  Cameroons.  which  is  dose  to  tbe  Niger  regions. 
Tbe  first  White  Book  ever  published  at  Berlin  set  forth  with  evident  pride  the 
despatch  sent  to  Prince  Bismarck  by  Dr.  N'achtigal,  describing  bow  in  the  race 
for  tbe  Cameroons  be  had  beaten  tbe  British  vessels  by  rurming  the  German 
gunboat  "  MOwe"  at  full  speed,  i«  sfUt  <f  the  btaritigx  being  heated.  Tbe 
feding  against  England  was  at  that  time  excessively  biner  in  Germany.  Her 
newspapen  vehemently  pressed  bcr  Government  to  make  treaties  in  the  Ni^cr, 
and  ab)e  German  a^nts  made  persistent  efforts  to  gain  over  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  native  powers.  The  Company,  once  more  the  sole  EUiropean  trader 
established  in  the  Territories,  was  able  to  throw  itself  with  undivided  vigour 
into  this  new  struggle,  to  concltxle  and  uphold  treaties  with  tbe  remainder  of 
tbe  337  tribes,  and  to  exclude  from  district  after  district  the  intriguing  agents. 
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Mennwhile.  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  malDtain  the  soioe  heavy  mte  or  ex- 
penditure. 

Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  barter  rales  frum  their  exttnotdiiiarybeigblduriag 
the  period  of  iniernational  stniggle  to  the  normal  rates  before  that  struggle 
commenced,  would  have  furnished  a.  weapon  to  the  foreign  a^ems  in  iiicilinj; 
the  less  civilized  of  t  be  native  tribes  to  repudiate  their  treaties  with  The  Company 
and  enter  into  other  engagements.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  one  agent  wcot 
so  far  as  to  threaieo  a  tribe  (bat  its  towns  would  be  burnt  down  if  it  did  not 
break  its  treaty  with  The  Company. 

Any  reduction  of  the  enormously  inflated  staff  of  The  Comp;iny  to  its  normal 
strength  would  have  thrown  a  ntmtber  of  dissatisfied  and  hostile  agents,  pos- 
sessing great  influence  over  the  natives,  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners. 

Hot  could  steamers  be  laid  up  and  their  crews  discharged,  as  all  bad  to  be 
incessantly  employed  in  visits  to  the  various  riverain  tribes,  and  in  maintaining 
the  threatened  treaties.  The  effect  of  the  international  struggle  under  this  head 
may  be  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  The  Company's  steamers  and  launches,  in 
1855.  numbered  27.  as  against  7  in  tSSa,  just  before  that  stniggle  coiumenced, 
whibt  the  tonnage  of  ibc  trade  had  not  quite  doubled  in  the  interval. 

The  Company's  difficulties  were  greatly  increased  by  the  news  from  a  sure 
source  in  France  that  a  secret  agent  was  being  sent  out  by  the  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  French  interests  from 
the  Niger.  The  French  press  and  the  colonial  party  at  that  time  were  display- 
ing great  bitterness  at  the  success  of  The  Company  in  terminating  French 
interests  in  those  regions,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tbat,  had  the  agent  in 
qttesiioa  been  free  to  visit  the  various  districts  of  the  Niger,  any  patriotic  aaion 
ou  his  paut  would  bare  received  warm  support  from  public  opinion  ia  France. 

If  the  British  Government  had.  at  the  time  of  The  Company's  formal  petitiao 
in  Febrtiory.  1885,  legalized  the  situation  by  granting  the  Charter,  which  was 
finally  issued  in  July,  1B86,  the  excessive  political  expenditure  of  the  last  seven- 
teen months  would  have  been  spared;  but  The  Company  (having,  rightly  or 
wrong;ly,  decided  not  to  sell  its  treaties  and  influence  to  any  foreign  country) 
was  compelled  to  try  to  prevent  the  Niger  Territories  falling,  without  its  con- 
currence, into  the  bands  of  a  foreign  Government.  Under  the  "freena^-igation" 
ct.iuses  of  the  .4ct  of  Berlin  even  partial  foreign  annexations  would  have  rendered 
the  necessary  fiscal  arrangemeots  impossible,  except  at  an  insupportable  cost 
for  preventive  service,  owing  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Lower  Niger 
region,  with  its  network  of  waterways.  Now  that  the  whole  navigable  course 
(from  the  sea)  of  the  Niger  (and  of  its  tributaries)  bin  the  hands  of  The  Company. 
this  impossibility  no  longer  exists. 

In  July,  1886.  the  Royal  Charter  was  at  last  issued,  with  the  o^nisance  and 
acquiescence  (tacit  or  expressed)  of  Germany  and  France,  and  The  Company 
immediately  cabled  its  Agent-General  to  carry  out  the  necessary  reductions  of 
stations,  staff.  Ac  Thus  closed  the  international  struggle  for  the  Niger;  but 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  evil  effects  of  this  struggle  did  not  cease  at 
once.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  had  relapsed  into  almost  the  same  con- 
dition of  anarchy  and  insecurity  that  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
African  Company  in  1879.  Since  the  issue  of  the  Charter  the  exertions  of  The 
Royal  Niger  Company  have  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  restoration  of  order, 
and  although — until  those  vast  regions  are  completely  dvilixed^ocouionai 
local  disturbances  must  be  expected,  there  Is  reason  to  hope  that  an  era  of 
general  peace  and  of  great  prosperity  and  devdopmcnt  has  commenced  for  the 
Niger  Territories 
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A     SELECTED     LIST 


George  Philip  &  Son's 


I 


Publications. 


PHILIPii'  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  OV  THU  WORLD.  A  Series  of 
Eighty  Maps,  illustrating  every  aspect  of  geographical  science.  Each 
M»p,  with  the  exccpiion  of  the  PhysicAl  aiid  Orograpliical  Maps, 
accompanied  \yy  a  Compleie  Index,  in  which  the  hililude  and  longitude 
of  every  place  on  it  is  given.  Imperial  Folio,  half-bound  ruftja  or 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  ;^8 ;  or  hill-bound  mssia  or  morocco,  price 
Ten  Guineas. 

■.'  This  Great  Work,  the  ptodaction  of  which  haft  occupied  several 
yeais,  ts  a  Complete  Atlas  for  all  Purposes,  and  embodies  an  amount  of 
infonnation  unequalled  by  any  other  Atlas,  English  or  Foreign.  Some 
idea  of  its  magnitude  and  value  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
Latitude  and  Longitude  of  over  200,000  tiuncs  of  places  arc  given  in  the 
Indexes. 

PHILIPS'  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Series  of 
Fifty  Maps,  based  upon  the  latest  survej-^  and  the  works  of  eminent 
travellers  acd  explorers.  Each  Map  is  accompanied  b>-  a  Complete 
Index,  in  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  ever>'  place  on  it  is  given. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  russia  or  morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  jC^. 

•.  •  The  Plates  in  this  Atlas  [uve  been  drawn  with  the  greatest  care 
and  precision  from  the  mo&t  recent  and  reliable  materials,  and  ore  dis* 
tinguished  by  extreme  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  worthily  represent 
the  present  advanced  stale  of  Geographical  knowledge  and  Carto- 
graphical skiU. 


I 
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POPULAR   ATLASES. 


PHILIPS'  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  OF  AUSTRALASIA  A  Scrie*  at 
Ten  Imperial  Mips,  embodjiug  the  latest  infonnation.  Each  Colooy  is 
shown  separately  in  fiill  detail,  and  there  is  a  Complete  Index  to  each 
Map.    Imp.  folio,  haIM»and  nissia  or  morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  £i,  5s. 

PHILIPS'  ATLAS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Senca 
of  Maps  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  with  a  Complete  Index. 
New  and  rcrrised  edition.  Crown  folio,  half-bound  morooco,  gilt  edgo, 
price  Two  Guineas. 


i 


PHIUPS'  CLASSICAL,  HISTORICAL.  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS, 
illustrating  the  Ancient  Classics,  Historians,  and  Poets.  A  Scries  of 
Fifty-one  Imperial  Maps,  forming  a  complete  vade  m*£um  to  the  Classical 
Student,  and  an  interesting  book  of  reference  to  the  lover  of  general  lilera.- 
ttire.     Imperial  foUo,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  Two  Guineas. 

PHILIPS*  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  containing  a  Chrooalogtcal  Series  of 
Maps  of  Europe  and  other  lands  at  succcsuve  periods,  from  the  5th  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  with  Historical  Memmrs  to  the  Maps. 
Crown  folio,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  One  Guinea. 


PHILIPS'  FAMILY  ATLAS  of  Physical,  General,  and  Oasaeal  Geo- 
gnphy,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Pby%ical  Geography,  and  a 
coptom  Index.    Imperial  410,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  i^ 

PHILII*S'  LIBRARY  ATLAS  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography. 
With  an  Index  of  upwards  of  23,000  names.  Idipcria]  quarto,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  159. 

PHILIPS*  CABINET  ATL.\S  of  .Modem  Geography.  With  a  Complete 
Index.     Imperial  quarto,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt  edges,  10&.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  SELECT  ATLAS  of  Modem  Geography.  With  a  Ccmiplete 
Index.     Imperial  quarto,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


BALL'S  ATLAS  OF  ASTRONOMY.  A  Series  of  ya  Plates,  engraved 
from  Original  Drawings.  With  Notes  and  Index.  By  Sir  Robert 
Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,.  F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland, 
and  Lowndcan  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambrit^CL 
Crown  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  15&. 


PHILIPS'  HANDY-VOLUME  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Series 
of  no  Maps  ftod  Plans.  With  a  Complete  luJex,  and  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Notes  to  each  Map,  by  J.  Francon  Williams,  F.R.G.S. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  size  5i  in.  by  3^  in.,  rounded  comers,  price 
3s,  6d. ;  or  in  French  morocco,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  price  5s. 

PHILIPS'  HANDY-VOLUME  ATLAS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
A  Scries  of  1 20  Maps  and  Flans.  With  Complete  Index,  and  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Notes  to  each  Map,  by  J.  Francon  Williams, 
F.R.G.S.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  size  52  IQ-  by  3)  in.,  rounded 
comers,  price  3s.  6d. ;  or  in  French  morocco,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  price  5s. 


PHILIPS'  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Scries  of  Maps  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  coloured  lo 
show  the  present  PaTliamentary  Divisions.  With  Index.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  5!. ;  French  morocco,  75.  6d.  Tourist  Edition^  limp  cloth,  rounded 
comers,  5s. 

PHILIPS'  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  WALES. 
With  Spedal  Maps  of  the  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idrb  districts,  and 
Index.  Cruwn  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  4s.  6d.  Touriit 
Edition,  limp  cloth,  rounded  corners,  2s.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTL.\ND. 
With  Index.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  Frendi  morocco,  6s. 
Tourist  Edition^  limp  cloth,  rounded  comers,  3s.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  IRELAND. 
With  Index.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  6s. 
Tourist  EditioUy  limp  doth,  rounded  comers,  35.  6d. 


FHIUPS'  HANDY-VOLUME  ATLAS  OF  luONDON,  containing  a 
large-scale  (3  inches  to  a  mile)  Street  Phm,  in  55  Sections,  of  London 
and  its  Suburbs,  a  number  of  Spedal  Maps  and  Phins,  and  a  Compen- 
dious Director)'  to  the  Public  Buildings,  Parks,  &c.,  with  a  Complete 
Index.  Imperial  i6mo,  doth,  rounded  comers,  5s. ;  French  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
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SCHOOL  ATLASE& 


1 


PHILIPS'  SYSTEMATIC  ATLAS  for  Higher  Schools  and  General  U». 
A  Series  of  Phydcal  &nd  Political  Maps  of  sdl  the  Countries  of  the  World, 
with  Diagrams  and  Dlustratioiu  of  Astioaomlcal  and  Pfajrstcal  Geograpfajr, 
specially  drawn  by  E.  G.  Ravenstcin,  F.R.G.S.  With  Indei.  Imp. 
Svo,  doth,  price  12s.  6d. 


PHIUPS'  COMPREIIENSn'E  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Geography.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  ooataimnf 
60  Maps.     Witli  Index.     Imperial  Svo,  strongly  half-bound,  los.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  STUDENT'S  ATLAS  of  Modem  Geography,  containing  48 
Maps.    With  Index.     Imperial  Svo,  strongly  boond  in  cloth*  7&.  fid. 

PHILIPS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  New  and  enUrged  edition,  coo- 
taining  36  Maps,  with  Index.     Imperial  Svo,  strongly  boond  in  cbthj  5s. 

PHILIPS'  INTRODUCTORY   SCHOOL  ATLAS.     New  and   enlarged 

editioD,  containing  34  Maps.     With  Index,     Imperial  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  YOUNG  STUDENTS  ATLAS.  New  and  enlarged  edition, 
containing  36  Maps.     With  Index.     Imperial  410,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  ATLAS  FOR  BEGINNERS.  New  and  cnkrgcd  edition, 
coDtainii^  36  Maps.     With  Complete  Index.     Crown  4to,  cloth,  at.  6d.  | 

PHILIPS^ FIRST  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  containing  24  Maps,  with  Examia- 
ation  Questions  on  each  Map.     Crown  410,  limp  cloth,  is. 

PHILIPS'   "STANDARD"  ATLAS,  containing  24  coloured  Maps  and] 
Diagrams  of  Geographical  Terms.     Small  crown  410,  stiff  corer,  6d. 

PHIUPS'  PREPARATORY  ATLAS,  containing  16  Maps,  fbU  coloared. ' 
Crown  4to,  stiff  cover,  6d. 


II 


PHILIPS'  SHILLING   ATLAS  of  Modem   Geography,  containing  24 
I^rge-scale  Imperial  410  Maps,  printed  in  colouzs. 

PHILIPS'    EXCELSIOR    ATLAS,    containing    140    Maps    and    Plant. 

Stiff  cover,  illustrated,  price  is. 

PHILIPS'  FAVOURITE    SIXPENNY    ATLAS,  oontaining   50  Maps, 
Plana,  Diagrams,  Ike     Illostrated  cover. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON.  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 
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SCHOOL   ATLASES. 


S 


PHILIPS'  "GRAPHIC"  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  A  Scries  of  no  Mmp* 
and  Diagrams,  specially  designed  for  School  Use.  Edited  by  J.  FTancon 
Williams,  F.R.G.S.     Crown  Svo,  sdff  cover,  is. ;  cloth,  lettered,  is.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  ATLAS  FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  A  Series  of  Physical 
and  Political  Maps  of  all  the  Countries  of  Ihe  World.  Medium  Svo, 
limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  "UNIQUE"  SIXPENNY  ATLAS»  containing  70  amall  but 
clear  Physical  and  Political  Maps,     Stiff  covets,  illustrated. 

PHILIPS*  "UNIQUE"  SHILLING  ATLAS,  containing  70  enlarged 
Maps,  Physical  and  Political,  and  10  Astronomical  Dtograms.  Demy 
4tF),  stiff  cover,  illustrated. 


PHILIPS'  POPULAR  ATLAS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  con- 
taining a  Complete  Series  of  Maps  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
British  Colonies  and  Dependendea.  With  Statistical  Tables.  Crown 
4to,  illustrated  cover,  price  is. 

PHILIPS'  SLXPENNV  ATLAS  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES, 
Containing  Maps  of  all  the  British  Possessions  and  Dependencies. 
Crown  4to,  illustrated  covez. 


PHILIPS'  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  con- 
taining 30  Plfltcs>  with  Explanatory  Letterpress.  Imperial  Svo,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth.     New  and  cheaper  edition,  5s. 

PHILIPS'  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  FOR  BEGINNERS,  contaimng  la 
Maps.  New  and  cheaper  edition,  crown  4to,  stiff  cover,  is.  j  cloth, 
lettered,  is.  6d. 


PHILIPS'  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.      A 

Series  of  18  Maps,  with  Index,     Medium  410,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

PHILIPS'    HANDY    CLASSICAL    ATLAS.      A   Series  of  18   Maps. 
Medium  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


PHILIPS'  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY.  A 
Series  of  16  Maps.  Crown  410,  illustrated  cover,  la. ;  cloth,  with 
Index,  IS.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  SMALLER  SCRIPTURE  ATLAS,  containing  16  Maps. 
In  illustratrd  cover,  6d.  ;  cloth,  is. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON.   LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 
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PHILIPS'  IMPERIAL  MAPS,  A  Series  of  80  MEps,  drawn  with  the 
greatest  care  and  precision  from  the  most  recent  and  reliable  ai&tena,is. 
The  fallowing  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Maps  in  this  unique  series : — ' 


World— Mcmtot'i  Frojectioa 
The  AtUntic  Occad. 
Europe. 
British  Ilia. 
EDglaod  uid  WaleL 
EucUod  and  Waler-Korth  Shed. 
Enchad  mkI  Wales— Sooth  Sheet. 
*Eagluul  and  Wale»— CV>a>pl«ta  Slap. 
Scodasd. 

Soottand- North  5h«ec 
Seotlaad— South  Sheet. 
*SeaCtBnd — Coniplele  Hap. 
IreUnd. 

Irdaad— North  Sbc«t. 
Irelaod— Sooth  ShecL 
*Iidaad — Complete  Map. 
Ibe  Mediterranean. 
France. 

HoOaad  and  Belgiuin. 
SwIticrUnd. 
North-Wesi  Gemuuiir. 
Soutb-Weit  Germany. 
Prusua,  and  SduUct  Statci  of  Nortbem 

Cennany. 
Aiutro-U  unganan  EmpJrc. 
Denmark,  Iceland,  ftc. 
Sweden  and  Korwaf. 
Russia  b  Europe. 
Turkey  in  Europe. 
Greece  and  the  Ardiip«Uco. 
Italy. 

Italjr— North  Sheet. 
Italy— South  SlteeL 
*ltaly — Complete  Map. 
Spain  atMl  Portngal. 
Ana. 

Tariteyia  Axaik 
Syria  and  tbt  Sinai  Peninsula. 
AimbU,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Nile  VaUej*. 


Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Bclocbiitao. 
India. 
'India,  with  Burma  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
menta. 
India— Nonh  Sheet. 
India— South  Sheet. 
Eait  Itidian  Archipelago. 
Chinese  Empire  and  Japan. 
Asiatic  Ruaiia,  and  Roc&an  Central  a 
AlHca. 

North- West  Africa. 
Nonh'East  Africa. 
CcQlral  and  Sooth  Africa. 
South  African. 
North  America. 

Canada— Sheet  I..  Nova  ScotU,  ftc 
Canada— Sheet  II..  Ontario,  ftc 
Canada— Sfaeet^lII..  Maniioha,  ftc 
Canada— Sheet  IV.,  BritUh  Columtna,  &c 
United  States. 

United  States— North-Eastern  Division. 
United  States — Suutb-Eaateni  Dhrwion. 
United  Statea— Wcstcra  DtTiaieo. 
Mexico  and  Central  Americc 
West   Indies,   with    Jamaica  and    BritUb 

South  America. 
South  America— North  Sheet. 
Sooth  America— South  SheaL 
■South  America — Cotnplcta  Map. 
Australia. 
Victoria. 

New  South  Walo. 
Queensland. 
South  AiutiBlia. 
Western  Australia. 
Taanaiua- New  GniMft. 
New  Zealand. 
Octanla. 


*.'  The  sbove  Maps  may  be  hjtd  (i)  in  Sheet,  with  Index,  price  2s.  6d. ; 
and  (3)  mounted  on  cloth,  and  folded  in  case,  with  Index,  price  3a.  6d. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  two-sheet  maps,  price,  in  sheet,  with 
Index,  5$. ;  in  case,  with  Index,  J%.  . 
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PHILIPS'  SCHOOLROOM  MAPS.  A  Series  of  20  WaU  Maps,  5  Tcet 
8  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches,  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  price  14s. 
each.     A  detailed  Prospectus  of  the  series  may  be  had  on  tippltcatioo. 

'.'  Gdtlinb  Maps,  uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price.  Now 
ready: — Europe— England  and  Walc^ 

•••  Supplementary  Maps:— The  World,  on  Gall's  Projection, 
price  zis.  An  Industrial  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with  port  of 
Scotland,  price  25s.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  price  21s. 

PHILIPS'  SMALLER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOLROOM  MAPS.  A 
Series  of  15  Maps,  uniform  in  size,  3  feet  by  a  feet  6  inches.  Mounted 
on  rollers  and  vami^cd,  price  55.  each.     List  on  application. 

PHILIPS*  SCHOOLROOM  MAPS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENG- 
LAND. A  New  Series  of  Maps  expres&ty  prepared  for  use  in  Schools 
and  Colleges.  The  following  are  now  ready : — Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
Durham,  Kent,  Northumberland,  Nottioghamshire,  Warwiclishire,  and 
Worcestershire,  each  7s.  6d. ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  each  los.  6d. ; 
Lincolnshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Suney,  each  laa.  t  Lancashire  ood 
Cheshire,  i6b.  {  and  Middlesex,  218. 


PHILIPS'  SERIES  OF  HALFPENNY  MAPS.  A  Series  of  36  Crown 
4to  (10  in.  by  8  in.)  Maps  of  the  Continents  and  Chief  Countries.  List 
on  application.     These  Maps  may  be  had  in  four  difliereni  styles,  viz.  : — 

(l)  FuU  Colourtd,  for  reference,  or  as  copies  for  drawing. 

(3)  Physical  Oulliiu  Afaps,  uncnlourcd,  and  without  the  names. 

(3)  0%Utim4  Ma/^i^  with  coast-line  only. 

(4)  Blank  Projections,  with  lines  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  only. 

PHILIPS'  LARGE  PENNY  MAPS.  A  Series  of  40  Imperial  410  (13  in. 
by  II  ia)  Maps  of  the  Continents  and  Chief  Countries,  May  be  had  in 
four  different  styles,  similar  to  the  Halfpenny  Series.     List  on  application. 

PHILIPS'  PENNY  SCRIPTURE  MAPS.  A  Series  of  16  Crown  4to 
Maps,  illustrating  the  geography  of  the  Bible  Lands.    List  on  application. 

PHILIPS'  PENN\'  MAPS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  A  Series 
of  iS  Imperial  410  Maps,  illustrating  Classical  Geography.     List  00 

applicalion. 

PHILIPS'  PENNY  COUNTY  MAPS.  A  Series  of  Maps  of  the  Coaniies 
of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  IredomJ. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXPLORERS  and  ExploratioM.  A  Scries 
of  Volumes  dealing  with  the  life  and  work  of  those  heroic  adTcnturen 
through  whose  exertions  the  face  of  the  Earth  has  been  made  known 
to  humanity.  Edited  hj  J.  Scott  Kcltie,  Asastant  Secretary  to  the 
Roynl  Geographical  Society,  H.  J.  Mackindcr,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Geo- 
graphy at  the  Uni%-ersity  of  Oxford,  and  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S. 

The  volumes  are  uniform  in  aiie  (crown  Sto),  and  are  baadsomdy 
bound  in  cloth,  price  4s.  6d.  each;  cloth,  gill  cover  (with  special  design), 
gilt  edges,  5s.  ;  half-bound  polished  morocco,  marbled  edges,  7s.  6d. 
The  following  are  now  ready : — 

John  Davis,  Arctic  Explorer  and  Early  India  Navigator.    By  Clements 

R.  MarkhAm,  C.B.    With  24  Illustrations  and  4  coloured  Maps. 
Palestink.     By  Major  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  LL.D.,   Leader  of  the 
Palestine  Exploring  Expeditions.     With  36  lUuslmtions  and  7  Mapa. 

Mdngo  Park  akd  ttie  Nicu.  By  Joseph  Hiomaoa,  F.R.G.& 
With  34  Illustrations  and  7  coloured  Maps. 

Thb  Lif&  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  First  Circumnavigator  of  the 
Globe.  By  Dr.  F.  H.  IL  Guillemard,  Author  of  the  '* Cnose  of 
the  MarchiioJ*    With  20  Illustratioas  and  18  Maps. 

StR  John  FRANKtiN  and  thb  North-West  Passagb.  By  AdmiraJ 
Albert  Markham,  R.N.     With  19  Illustrations  and  4  Map*. 

Livingstone  and  the  Exploration  of  Central  Africa.  By 
H.  H.Johnston,  CB.,  F.R.G.S.,  H.M,  Commissioner  and  Consnl- 
General  in  S,-E.  Africa.     With  22  niostrations  and  8  coloured  Maps. 

Columbus.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  CB.  With  fl6  lUustratioiu 
and  8  coloured  Maps. 

-.  *  Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AFRICA  as  a  field  for  European  eBtefpri«,l 
By  A.  Silva  White,  late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographiot  j 
Society.  With  14  Maps,  specially  designed  by  E.  G.  Raven$telD,F.R.G.&| 
New  and  cheap  edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ACROSS  EAST  AFRICAN  GLACIERS,  being  an  AAComt  of  the  Fint 
Ascent  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  By  Dr.  Hans  Meyer.  TransUted  by 
E.  H.  Calder.  One  Volume.  Super  royal  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tion*, bandsomrly  lx>und  in  cloth,  price  324, 


A  GIRL  IN  THE  KARPATHIANS.  By  M6oie  Murid  Norman 
{«A  Dowie).  With  upwards  of  30  original  Illusiniuons  and  a  coloured 
Map.     Cheap  edition,  croHm  Svo,  clolh,  price  3s.  6d. 

THREE  YEARS  IN  WESTERN  CHINA.  A  Nanativc  of  Three  Journeys 
in  Sau-Cb'uan,  Kuci-Chow,  and  Yiln-naji.  By  Alexander  Ilosic,  M.A^ 
F.R.G.S.,  H.B.M.  Consular  Scrrice,  China.  With  an  louoduction  bjr 
Aichibald  Little,  F.R.G.S.  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  a  large 
coloured  Map,  showing  the  Author's  routes.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  14s. 

A  NATURALIST  AMONG  THE  HEAD  HUNTERS,  being  an  Account 
of  Three  Visits  to  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  years  1S86,  1S87,  and 
18SS.  By  Charles  Morris  Woodford,  K.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  With  (6  fuU- 
poge  Illustrations  and  3  coloured  Maps.  Second  edition,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  price  8s^  6d. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  ATLAS  AND  SOUTHERN  MOROCCO.  A 
Narrative  of  Exploration.  By  Joseph  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.     Cheap  edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7a.  6d. 

THE  UNKNOWN  HORN  OF  AFRICA.  An  Exploration  Crom  Berber* 
to  the  Leopold  River.  By  the  late  F.  L.  James,  M.A.  Wiih  27  Illus- 
trations and  a  Map.     New  and  cheap  edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  75.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  ASCENT  OF  THE  KASAI,  or  Records  of  Service  under 
the  Lone  Star.  By  C.  S.  L.  Balcman.  With  57  Illustrations  and  2 
original  Maps.     Cheap  edition,  medium  Svo,  cloth,  106.  6d.  nett. 

UP  THE  NIGER.  Narrative  of  Major  Claude  MacDnnald's  Misaon  to 
the  Niger  and  Benue  Rivers,  West  Africa.  By  Captain  A.  F.  Mocltler- 
Fen>man,  F.R.G.S.,  F.2.S.,  Oafordshire  Light  Infantry.  To  which  is 
added  a  Chapter  on  Native  Musical  Instrumenu,  by  Captain  C.  R.  Day. 
With  Map,  15  IllustratioDs,  and  Appendix.  Demy  Svo,  doth,  bevelled 
edges,  16s. 

HOME  LIFE  ON  AN  OSTRICH  FARM.  An  Account  of  Ufc  in 
the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  By  Mrs.  Annie  Martin.  Cheap  edition, 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

DELAGOA  BAY  :  Its  Natives  and  Natural  History.  By  Mrs.  R.  Monteiro. 
Illustrated  with  Plate  of  African  Butterflies,  hand-coloured.  Crown  Svo, 
I3S. ;  or  with  Plate  of  Butterflies  uncoloured,  9s. 

PARAGUAY:  The  Land  and  the  People,  Natural  Wealth  and  Com- 
mercial  Capabilities.  By  Dr.  £.  de  Bourgadc  la  Dardye.  English 
edition,  edited  by  £.  G.  Ravcnstein,  F.RG.S.  With  a  large-scale  Mop 
and  13  lUustratioiis.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7l  6d. 
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THE  ADVANXED  CLASS-BOOK  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY—  ' 
Pbysica,!,  Political,  anil  Comoieictal.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Geography 
foE  SiudeaU  in  Training  Colleges,  Senior  Pupils  in  Middle  and  Highex 
Class  Schools,  Pupil  Teacher*,  &c.  By  William  Hughcn,  F.R.G.S., 
and  J.  Francon  Williams,  F.R.G.S.  With  Notes  and  Index.  850 
pages.     Crovm  8vo,  cloth,  price  69. 

THE  CLASS-BOOK  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  with  Examiiution 
Questioas,  Notes  and  Index.  By  William  Hughet,  F.R.G^.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  Francon  Williams,  F.R.G.S.  460  pfx 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3&.  6d. 

.THE  ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 
With  Examination  Questions.  New  Edition,  ihorooghly  revised  and 
coostderably  enlai^ed.    250  pp.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  1%.  6A, 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES— Physical.  PoliUcal. 
and  CommerdaL  By  William  Hughes,  F.  R.G.S.,  and  J.  Francon  WU- 
liame.  F.R.G.S.  With  3  Coloured  Maps.  106  pp.  Crown  Svo,  doth, 
is.6d. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  FOREIGN 
POSSESSIONS.      By   William   Hughes.   F.R.G.S.,   and  J.   Fnoooa  1 
WiUianu,  F.RG.S.    With  Coloured  Maps.     Crown  Svo,  doth,  2l  6d. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE— Ph>-aical,  Political,  and  ComrawdaL 
By  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  and  J.  Francon  Williams,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Coloured  Map.     240  pp.     Crown  Svo,  doth.  2S. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA— Physical,  Political,  and  Commerdal. 
By  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  and  J.  Francon  Waiiams,  F.R.G,S. 
With  2  Coloured  Maps.     128  pp.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA— Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial. 
By  WUliam  Hughes,  F.R.G.S..  and  J.  Francon  Williams,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Map,  coloured  to  ^ow  the  present  political  paftitioa  of  the  ContiiH  j 
enU    9S  pp.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is. 

THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF   AMERICA— Physical,    PoUucal,   and    Com-- 
merdaL      By  William  Hughes,  F.K.G.S.,  and  J.  Francon  Williams, 
F.R.G.S.     >Vith  3  Coloured  Maps.     120  pp.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  1%.  6d. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AUSTRALASIA  AND  POLYNESIA— 
Physical,  Political,  and  CommerdaL  By  J.  Francon  Williams,  F.R.G.S. 
With  3  Coloured  Maps.     122  pp.     Crown  Svo,  doth,  is.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    CLASS-SOOXS. 


II 


rbolMip  Svo^  dolh,  II. 

By  WnUuN  LawatHi, 
Foolkcap  SvOi  cloth*  It. 


THE  CLASS-BOOK  OF  PHVSICU,  GEOGRAPHY,  wJUi 

Qrirhw.  Nota.  nd  Jaia.    By  \^*»Mn  ll^Ui.  FR-G^ 
Uhfai^icriHdaMacBlHEedfaTj.F^WKaKVra(UuM»P.R.G.&    J»  ff. 

CrovB  vn\  doui,  ^l  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK  OF  PH>^ICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 
■faridfed  horn  the  bijo  CUss-Book.  New  EdStiiMl,  fcrocd  and  ctt* 
lBi{ed.     134  pfk.    Foolscap  Srts  doth,  i&.  6d. 

THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    COAST    LINES. 
F.R.CLS.     N«v  and  Revised  Editioo.     SS  ppL 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF   RIVER  SYSTEMS. 
FJ^G.S,    New  and  Revised  Editioa.    loa  p|k 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OCEANS— Pliyweal,  HiHoiical,  tad 
Descripthre,  with  Maps  and  Diagrams.  By  }.  Krancon  VVilUama, 
F.R.G.S.    Foolscap  Sto.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

PHILIPS'  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  AND  GEOGRAPHY.  An  AiUi 
and  a  Claas-Book  in  one.  Edited  by  J.  Prancoa  VYilUans,  P.R.G& 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  3V  6d. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES— D-OMriptm. 
Phj-sical,  Industrial,  and  HistorkaL  Designed  for  the  aw  of  ToMhan 
and  Studeotft,  and  admirably  adapted  for  rrfrrcnce  in  Ok»  pfftparalloa  of 
leaau  by  Pupil  Teachers,  &c  By  Thomas  HauKhton.  Ut«  llMd 
Master^  Bine  Coat  School,  Liverpool    Crown  Svo,  cloth,     /m  t/u  /V»i/. 

PHILIPS*  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS.  A  Scries  of  6  Rcftdhlg 
Books  in  Geography.  Illastraled  by  800  WoodcuU  and  Mapt.  Bdltod 
by  J.  Francon  Wtilianj*.  F.R.C.S. 


I,   Pint  Steps— Part  I.       .         .       9d. 
ai  ..  Part  IL        .         lod. 

5.  England— Physical  and  Poll- 


.    British  Ial«t.  BriiUb  North 

AnMTloa,  and  AuatnUla      sa.  M. 

5,  Europe— Phjaloal  and 

Potltloal    .       *       .         II.  od. 

6.  The  World  .    M.  od. 


tical 

APPLIED  GEOGRAPHY.  By  J.  Scott  Keltic,  A»si»unl  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Get^raphicat  Society.  170  pp.  Crown  8vo,  clolh,  with  Mapi 
■ad  Diagrams,  3fi.  6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  GATES  OF  TRADE,  a  Text-Book  of  Comnwrdal 
Geography.  With  Examination  QuestiotM.  By  John  YaaU,  LL.D. 
354  pp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s,  6d. 

MAP  STUDIES  OF  THE  MERCAl^TILE  WORLD,  a  Text-Booh  for 
the  use  of  Students  of  Commerce,  By  John  Yeala,  LUD.  336  pp. 
Ciown  Svo,  cloth,  41.  6d, 
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PHILIPS'  SCRIlTtlRE  MANUALS.  A  Series  of  H4nd-Eooks  for  tbc 
nse  of  StudenU  preparing  for  Examination.  Uoifonn  in  aze  and  style. 
Foolscap  Svo,  cloth. 


Bv  THE  Rev.  H.  Linton.  M.A. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  with  Map,  as. 
The    Book    of    Jeremiah    (Historical 

Cbapiers),  with  .Map,  3S. 
The  Book  of  Nehemiab,  with  Plan  of 

Jenisalem.  is.  6d. 
Tb«  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

with  Map.  IS.  6d. 

By  the  late  James  Davis. 

Notes  on  Genesis,  is. 
Notes  on  Exodus,  is. 
Notes  on  Joshoa,  is. 


Notes  on  judges,  is. 
Notes  on  I.  Samuel,  is. 
Notes  on  II.  Samuel,  is.  6d. 
NoiM  on  I.  Kin^.  if.  6d. 
Notes  on  II.  Kings,  is.  6d. 
Notes  on  Ezra,  is. 
Notes  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  zs. 
Notes  on  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  is. 
Notes  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  IS.  6d. 
Notes  on  Sl  John's  Gospel,  n.  6d. 
Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is.  6d. 
Manual  of  the  Church  Catechism,  is. 
Mantml   of    tbe    Book    of    Comraoa 
Prayer,  as. 


DAVIS'S  HISTORICAL  >L'VNUALS.  A  Scries  of  Hand- Books  for 
Students  preparing  for  Examination.  Uniform  in  size  and  style.  Fools- 
cap Svo,  cloth. 

t. — From  the  death  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor  to  the  death  of  King  John 

fio66-i2i6}.  as. 
3. — From  tbe  accession  of  Henry  IIL  to  the  death  of  Richaid  III.  {i3i^ 

3.— The  Tudor  Pcnod  (1485-1603),  as.  \  tjwmaj:** «*■**«»  iteLxraaATvaBtf 
4.— Tbe  Stuart  Period  (1603-1689),  ts.  6d.  ft»rrta^mndSh,mrtnri$^fwtfmt^tff^ 
5. — From  tbe  reien  of  Charles  I.  10  tbe  end  of  the  Commoowealtta  (1640- 

1660I,  IS.  6d. 
S. — From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Revolution  (i66o-i683).  as. 
7.— From  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne(t6o3-i69o),  as. 
8. — From  the  Rerolution  of  1688  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  1714.  is.  fid. 
9. — From  the  accession  of  William  1 1 1.  to  the  accession  of  George  1 IL  (1619- 

X760),  zs.  6d. 
10.— From  the  accesskiD  of  George  IIL  to  ibe  Battle  of  Waterkw  (1760- 

18 15),  as.  6d. 
It. — Manual  of  English  Literature  from  1760- 1815.  as. 


II 


PHILIPS'  PICTURESQUE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  being  the 
story  of  the  English  people — their  growth,  the  derelopment  of  their 
national  institutions,  the  establishment  of  their  world  wide  Empire,  the 
achieii'emeDts  of  their  great  monaicfas,  warrion,  statesmen,  and  writers, 
and  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  tbe  nation  at  various  epochs. 
With  300  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edited  by  J.  Francon  Williams, 
F.R.G.S.  740  pages.  Crown  Svo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  6d.  t 
gilt  c<lges,  58. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


THE  STUDENTS  SUMMARY  OF  ENGUSH  HISTORY.  Wlh 
Notes  oo  Caosutnlioiul.  PotitiaU,  G-wfl,  ud  Chucb  Ualory.  selrcted 
Jrora  the  works  of  emingitf  hfaoriaoa,  and  a  Complete  Index.  Bjr 
ThooMs  EUu|[htoii*  Ute  Head  Mastcf*  Blae  CoAt  School,  LiYCvpool. 
SeooBd  Edhioa.     490  pp^     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s.. 

THE  STUDENTS  SUMMARY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  the 
nine  Anthor.     Withmii  NtUt,     190  pp.    FoobcKp  Svo»  cloth,  11.  6d. 

HAUGHTON^  SHILLING  SUMMARY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Conlaining  all  the  principal  erents,  with  a  list  of  the  Soveretg&s  and 
Genealogical  Tables.     Foolscap  Svo,  doth.  It. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  froa  the  Ronu  to  the 
N'orman  CooqueiL  With  Notes  and  Tables,  a  foil  Indei,  and  3  H'u- 
torical  Maps.  By  T.  Morgan  Owen.  M.A.,  H.M.I.S.  .Thiid  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    738  pp.   Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  %%.  \  iupeiior  edition,  3s.  6d. 

PHILIPS*  HISTORICAL  READERS.  A  Series  of  4  Reading  Books  in 
English  History,  iUustrated  by  347  Woodcuts  and  37  Map*  and  Tabl«a. 
Edited  by  J.  Francoa  Williams,  K.R.G.S. 

No.  I.  Stories  in  English  History,  is.  I  Na  3.  Middle  England,  is.  6d. 
No.  3.  Early  England,  is.  \  Na  4.  Modern  England,  is.6d. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ELOCUTION,  with  special  referenc«  to  the 
Literary  Basis  of  Delivery,  illustrated  by  Selections  in  Poetry  and  Ptoac 
for  Reading  and  RedtatioQ.  By  Charles  E.  Qegg.  Crown  8to, 
cloth,  2S.  6d. 

ELOCUTIONARY  SPECIMENS  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE  for  Redu- 
tioQ  and  Reading.  Selected  and  adapted  from  leading  Writers,  with 
general  hinu  on  Delivery.    By  Charles  E  Ctegg.    down  Svo,  cloth,  as. 

PHILIPS'  ILLUSTRATED  POETRY  BOOK.  A  selection  of  Poems 
for  Reading  and  Redtation.    With  Notes.   96  pp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  %&. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SIIAKESPKARE  AND 
MILTON.  Containing  classified  Selections,  with  full  Notes,  Sketches 
of  the  Lives  and  Genius  of  the  Poeis,  and  Critical  Analyses  of  thdr 
Language  and  Style.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  clotb,  la,  6d. ; 
or  in  two  parts,  (i)  Shakespeare,  6d.;  (s)  Milton,  6d. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON.   LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL 


THE  ART  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  LANGUAGES^ 

Ftmo^ois  Gottin.    Translated  by  Howard  Smm  snd  Victor  Betis.    Crown 
8fo,  doth,  Tft.  6d. 

RALES'  RAPID  ROAD  TO  SPAKISH.  A  Manoal  foi  Self- Instruction. 
By  J.  W.  Raits,  Translator  to  ibe  Board  of  Trade.  Crown  8vo,  doth, 
5fi.  Pakt  It.  of  this  work  is  now  ready,  ^ce  5s.,  and  a  Kbt  to  both 
Parts,  price  5s. 

GAILLARD'S  COMPLETE  FRENCH  COURSE.    Containing  a  Gram- > 
mar  of  the  French  Language,  and  a  Series  of  interesting  Sketches, 
aflbrding  the  means  of  conversing  and  composing  on  almost  any  subject. 
Second  edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s. 

GAILLARtyS    FRENCH    FOR    THE    TIMES.     A  SeHes  of  DntUne 

Narratives  of  Travel,  Letters,  Sec.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


ADVANCED  ARITHMETIC  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  T.  W.  Piper, 
St  Katherice's  Training  College,  London.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
Kev  to  the  same,  giving  the  fall  working  of  each  example.  Crown  Svo, 
doth,  5s.  netL. 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  for  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  the  ama  \ 
Author.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

COMPLETE    COURSE    OF    ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES    AND 

EXERCISES.   By  the  same  Author.   With  Answers.  Cr.  Svo,  doth,  j^ 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC  for  Schools  and  Colleger  By  the  same  Autboc. 
New  and  enlarged  editioo.     Foolscap  Sv0|  doth,  2s. 

INTRODUCTORY   MENTAL  ARITHMETIC     By  the  same  Author;  J 
Foolscap  Svo,  stiff  cover,  6d, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID  for  SchooU  and  CoUegea.  Containing 
the  First  Six  and  parts  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books.  With  a 
Series  of  Geometrical  Problems.  By  James  Martin.  Oovi-n  Svo,  doth, 
3a.  6d.  Also  scparatdy — Book  1.,  cheap  edition,  limp  doth,  6d.  ; 
superior  edition,  dolh,  is.     Books  L  and  IL  in  one  volume,  doth,  1%,  6d. 

A  GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  PROBLEMS  in  PiacUcal,  Plane,  and 
Solid  Geometry.     By  James  Martin.     Crown  Svo,  doth.  3s.  6d- 

FIRST  GRADE  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.  By  David  Bain,  F.R.G.S. 
Crown  Svo,  stiff  cover,  3d. 


PHILIPS'  SERIES  OF  DRAWING  BOOKS.  DesigncJ  and  drawn  by 
a  Practioil  Teacher.  Oblong  410,  printed  on  toned  drawing  paper. 
First  Grade  Drawing  Books,  a  Series  of  7  Books,  price  3d.  each. 

EASY  LANDSCAPES.  First  Series  in  6  Books,  oblong  4I0,  each  2d. 
Second  Scries  in  6  Books,  Oblong  4to>  each  2d. 

PHILIPS'  SECOND  GRADE  TEST  PAPERS.  By  John  Carroll,  Art 
Master,  Hamnier5mit.h  Training  College.  I. — Freehand,  in  Packets, 
each  coDtaining  48  Papers,  price  25.  each  packet.  II. — Practical 
Gkometky,  in  Packets,  cnch  containing  48  Papers,  price  zs.  each. 

THE  "PRACTICAL"  DRAWING  CARDS.  Prepared  from  and  based 
npon  the  Drawings  in  the  "  Illustrated  Drawing  Syllabus  "  and  "  Dyce's 
Drawing  Book."  By  Harry  C.  Wilcockx.  Sets  A.  and  B.  for  Kinder* 
gancn  and  Infant  Schools.  Sets  i  to  10  for  Slnndords  I.  to  VII.  Each 
Set  contains  24  Cards.     Price  per  .Set,  la.    Sf^imen  Cards  t<nt  fosi  fru. 

THE  "PRACTICAL"  DRAWING  SHEETS,  for  Class  Teaching  and 
Examination  Work.  By  Harry  C.  Wilcocks.  Set  A.  for  Kindergarten 
and  Infant  Schools.  Set  1  to  7  for  Standards  I.  to  VI.  Each  Set  coo- 
tains  12  Designs,  boldly  printed  in  two  colours,  on  tou^h  white  cards, 
size  20  by  15  inches,  in  strong  wrapper,  with  elastic  band.  Price  per 
Set,  3s.  6d.     Spteimtn  Shuts  set%t post  fru  on  application. 

THE  "PRACTICAL"  IL^NDBOOK  OF  DRAWING.  A  Manual  for 
the  use  of  Teachers  in  Elemeuiary  Scliools.  Adapted  to  the  latest 
re«^uiremcnts  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  By  Harry  C 
WUcodcs.     With  350  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3fi.  6d. 


SCIENCE  LADDERS,  a  New  Series  of  simple  Reading  Books  in  Elemen- 
tary Science  for  the  Young.  By  N.  D'Anvers.  In  small  crown  8vo, 
doth,  price  is.  each.    Also  in  6d.  Parts,  stiff  covers.     List  on  appiication, 

ACOUSTICS,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.  An  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Physical  Science     By  T.  W.  Piper.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  64 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  D.  Moms,  B.A. 
New  and  enlarged  edition,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2$.  6d. 
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